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GENESIS 

In the British Museum Library there is a folio Latin 
Bible, published in 154G, which contains marginal 
notes by various Reformers. In the narrow space 
above the heading of Genesis two and a half lines 
have been inserted. The Latin sentence tells us that 
' the whole Book of Genesis excels in sweetness all 
other books and histories'. The German reads: 

* There is no more beautiful and more lovable little 
bookAt the end of the inscription arc the initials 
in Greek letters: ‘ Ph. M./ i.c. Philip Melaiichthon. 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS 

It was on the book of Genesis that Luther delivered 
his last lectures in the Autumn of 1515. At the 
conclusion of his lecture on 17 November he said: 

* This is the beloved Genesis; God grant that after 
me it may be better done. I can do no more—I am 
weak. Pray God that He may grant me a good and 
happy end.’ He began no new lectures. 

GENESIS—THE BOOK OF BEGINNINGS 

Thk book of Genesis is the book of origins. There 
is nothing final in this book. The Divine plan of 
redemption is not fully unfolded, but the first move¬ 
ments in history towards its outworking are clearly 
revealed. There are three divisions. 

L Generations. — In this division there are two 
sections. 

(fl) Wc have the Bible declaration of the origin of 
the material universe, and it is one in which faith 
finds reasonable foundation. The evolutionary pro¬ 
cess has never been able to discover a link between 
the highest form of animal life and man; that link is 
supplied in the affirmation * God created man in Ilis 
own image *. 

(b) The relation of man to God and nature was 
conditiond by a simple and yet perfectly clear com¬ 
mand, which indicated the limits of liberty. Man was 
completed by the bringing to him of one who was of 
himself, and in whom he found the true complement 
of his own nature. 

II. Degeneration.— Everything commences with 
the individual. Spiritual evil took material form to 
reach spiritual man through the material side of his 
being. Moving swiftly upon the degradation of the 
individual came that of the family. The race moved 
on, but the shadow of the issue of sin was on the 
whole of them. This ended in a Divine interference 
of swift and overwhelming judgment. Out of the 
devastation a remnant was saved, and human history 
started forward upon a new basis, as there emerged 
a new idea of social relationship, that of the nation. 


The book chronicles the story of the failure of this 
national idea. Finally, the time of continuity from 
Shem to Abram is declared. 

111. Regeneration. — The regeneration of the in¬ 
dividual gives us the account of the dealings of God 
with three men: Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In 
this study of the beginnings of tlie regeneration of 
the individual the truth is revealed that the one 
principle through which Ciod is able to operate is 
that of faith in Himself. Through the sons of Jacob 
the circle widens, and we see the movement toward 
the regeneration of the family. Through years God 
purged the family and society, and in the final verses 
of the book of Genesis the national idea is seen for a 
moment as a prophecy and a hope.—G. Campbell 
Morgan, The Analysed Bible, p. 3. 

THE CREATION 

Genesis i. and ii. 

Every writing must be judged by the object the 
writer has in view. If the object of the writer of 
these chapters was to convey physical information, 
then certainly it is imperfectly fulfilled. But if his 
object was to give an intelligible account of God's re¬ 
lation to the world and to man, then it must be owned 
that he has been successful in the highest degree. In¬ 
timate communion with God, a spirit trained to dis¬ 
cern spiritual things, a perfect understanding and zeal 
for God’s purpose, these are qualities quite indepen¬ 
dent of a knowledge of the discoveries of science. 

I. This then is the first lesson of the Bible—that at 
the root and origin of all this vast universe there 
abides a living, conscious Spirit, who wills and knows 
and fashions all things. The belief of this changes 
for us the whole face of nature, and instead of a chill, 
impersonal world of forces to which no appeal can be 
made, and in which matter is supreme, gives us the 
home of a Father. This becomes immensely clearer 
as wc pass into the world of mart. 

II. The other great truth that this writer teaches 
is that man was the chief work of God, for whose sake 
all else was brought into being. It is conceivable that 
in this scarcely discernible speck in the vastness of 
the universe should be played out the chiefest act in 
the history of God. To Him who maintains these 
systems in their respective relations and orbits it can 
be no burden to relieve the needs of individuals.— 
Marcus Dods, The Booh of Genesis, p. 1. 

GOD THE CREATOR OF ALL THIN05 

Genesis i., ii. 1-3. 

There is a Persian fable that God created the world 
a vast plain and sent His angels to sow it with flower 
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seeds. But Satan watching, bent on destruction, 
lie buried every seed underground; he called on 
the rain to fall and rot God's handiwork, and so, he 
thought, creation was destroyed. But as he stood 
gazing the seeds began to grow; they rose into the 
sunlight and opened into a thousand forms of beauty. 
The new world in all its wonder revealed the wisdom 
and the power of the Oeaior. 

‘How do you know whether there be a God?* 
was asked once of a Bedouin, and he replied: ‘ How 
do I know whether a camel or a man passed my tent 
last night —by iheir footprints in the sand\ 

CREATED! 

* God created the earth.' —Genesis i. i. 

Some words do not terminate in themselves. ‘Created* 
is only the first syllabic in an infinitely greater word. 
What if at the end it should turn out that all the 
words expressive of power, wisdom, love, care, should 
be rtin into one grand vocable? 

I. The word ‘ created * is but the first syllabic of 
all the words that belong to it, and they a million 
thick, squared and cubed by other millions up to the 
point of infinity. 

God not only created the world, He drowned the 
world, and in Sodom and Gomorrah He typically 
burned the world, and in John He so loved the world 
as to redeem it with blood: all this is implied in the 
word ‘ create *. We must break create as a word up 
into its constituent particles or elements; it is a multi¬ 
tudinous word, a verbal host, a countless throng of 
ideas, suggestions, encouragements, responsibilities. 

II. God created the earth, God destroyed the earth 
by drowning, God burned the earth with fire, and 
after all these processes we come to John iii. IG, 
‘ God loved the world *. Love is a bigger word than 
create. Love will never give up the world. It is 
given to love to save the whole earth. 

III. Wc might now reverse the process. Instead 
of saying, God created, destroyed, redeemed, loved, 
we might say loved, redeemed, destroyed, created. 
This is one of the great words that reads the same 
backwards as forwards. There arc a few such words 
in the English language. All the time God is creat¬ 
ing the earth. Do not imagine that creation is a 
separate and final act; it is God*s inclusive ministry. 
Whatever He does is an aspect of creation, forma¬ 
tion, culture, development, and ultimate sanctifica¬ 
tion, and crowning with the bays and garlands of 
the lu'aveiily paradise. God is creating man. There 
is an elementary sense in which man was created 
countless centuries ago: there is a spiritual sense in 
which man is being created every day. ‘ Ye must be 
born again * is the gospel of every sunrise; every dtiy 
is birthday. We are born into a higher life, a nobler 
conception, a fuller manhood. 

IV. At what period of this process arc we standing? 
Some of us arc standing at the period of chastisement. 
We are being drowned or we are being burned, we 
arc being sorely smilten or utterly desolated; but 
God has promised that He will see that a remnant 


remains out of which He will grow the flower of 
immortality.— Joseph Parkes, City Temple Pulpit, 
vol. vii. p. 128. 

THE MESSAGE OP THE BOOK OF GENESIS 

•In the beginning God.'— Genesis i. i. 

From some points of view the book of Genesis is the 
most interesting in the Bible. It is the book of be¬ 
ginnings, the book of origins, the book of the story of 
God's dealings with man. It has an interest and an 
importance to which no other document of antiquity 
can pretend. When wc turn to the study of Genesis 
as a whole, the first thing we notice is the unity of plan 
in the book. Though forming part of a greater whole 
it also is a complete work. It was written to show how 
Israel, in answer to the callj and in accordance with 
the purpose of God, gradually emerged from among 
many other tribes and peoples, into a separate and 
distinct existence as the people of Jehovah. 

I. Genesis emphasizes the Divine sovereignty and 
supremacy. Its opening words are as emphatic a 
testimony to this as can be found in the whole Bible. 
The Bible makes no attempt to prove the existence 
of God, nor does it strive to prove the supremacy of 
God. But look on the book before us. In it every¬ 
thing is traced up to God. God is sovereign, God 
is supreme, God is fir.st. Therefore Genesis evidences 
itself to be a true revelation from God. But what 
is true of the book is true also of life. Our lives are 
meant to be revelations of God. This cannot be 
until by utter consecration of ourselves to Him we 
have in our lives made God first. 

II. Genesis emphasizes the Divine grace and love. 
The revelation of llie Bible is essentially a revelation 
of redemption, and the redemption note is sounded 
from the first. The whole record of Genesis is a re¬ 
cord of the grace of God combating man's sin. The 
whole story is a story of Divine love, the story of One 
with whom judgment is a strange work. And this love 
throughout all this book is seen working with a purpose. 

III. Genesis emphasizes the Divine holiness. It 
represents God as approachable to men, and yet as 
unapproachable by men. This book teaches us what 
subsequent revelation confirms, that if the sinner is to 
approach God so as to be accepted by Him, he must 
approach God in the way of God's appointment. But 
this is a lesson which, in our day, we need specially 
to learn. We dwell so much on the Divine love and 
the riches of the Divine grace that we are apt to for¬ 
get that the grace is only bestowed upon us in the 
Beloved. In our joy at the revelation which Christ 
made to us of the love of God, we are in danger of 
forgetting that that love of God reaches men so as to 
save them only through Jesus Christ.— H. C. Mac¬ 
Gregor, Messages of the Old Testament, p. 3. 

THE HOLY TRINITY 

(For Trinity Sunday) 

‘In the beginning God.' —Genesis i. i. 

Some people tell us that we cannot find any mention 
of the word ‘Trinity* in the Bible. Perhaps not; 
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but we do find, what is more important, the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity most clearly set forth. 

I. What saith the Scriptures ?— The Scriptures 
which have been brought before us in our services 
to-day are all concerned with the blessed truth that 
our God is a Triune God, and that in the unity of 
the Godhead there are three Persons—God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. The First 
Lesson this morning set before us the vision granted 
to Isaiah of the thrice-holy God, and in the Second 
Lesson we read of St. John’s vision wherein was re¬ 
vealed the threefold omnipotence of God—which is, 
which was, and which is to be, the Almighty. This 
evening we read as our First Lesson the first chapter 
of the Bible, which tells us of God creating the world 
by the Word, after that the Spirit had moved upon 
the face of the waters; arid in the Second Lesson 
(Ephesians iv.) we notice St. Paul’s reference to One 
Father, One Lord, and One Spirit. These are but 
samples, as it were, of the teaching of the Scrip¬ 
tures on the great and glorious truth we think of 
to-day. 

II. What saith the Church ?—It is not possible 
for us to understand the great mystery thus brought 
before us, but the Church in some measure explains 
what it involves. In the Apostles’ Creed we have 
brought before us the definite Work of each Person in 
the Blessed Trinity. In the Nicene Creed this is still 
more clearly defined. In the Athanasian Creed we 
have the relation of these three Persons each to the 
other, presented to our view. 

III. God, the Centre of the Univerae. —The in¬ 
spiring thought which comes to us from a considera¬ 
tion of our text is the Triune God as the Centre of all 
things. This first chapter of Genesis reminds us of 
God as the Centre of the universe. ‘ In the beginning 
God.’ That is our faith in regard to the world. 
Geologists and scientists may tell us that the world 
is much older than anyone imagines, but that does 
not affect our faith. What docs it matter to us if 
the world is millions of years old.^ We go back to 
the beginning of tilings and say that whenever that 
time was, God was the Creator of the universe. No 
scientific teaching can get behind that. Many scien¬ 
tists admit that there must have been a first cause, 
but they cannot explain to us on scientific principles 
what it was. It is here that the Bible supplies what 
is missing, and it tells us that, ‘ In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth ’. That is the bed¬ 
rock upon which the Christian takes his stand; thus 
he can give an answer to all the criticisms and doubts 
of the scientists. What the scientist cannot explain 
the humble believer can appreciate in the light of 
God’s own revelation. And just as God created the 
world, so He upholds all things by the Word of His 
power. When he looks up into the heavens the be¬ 
liever sees behind and beyond all else ‘ the Glory of 
God ’; and when he considers this great universe he 
thinks of it as God's handiwork. This thought gives 
a new interest to the study of nature; and the beauty 
of it all is that the Christian believer knows that He 


Who was the Creator, and is the Centre of the universe, 
is his loving Heavenly Father. 

IV. God, the Centre of the Affairs of this Life.— 

God was not only the Creator of the world; He re¬ 
mains the Centre of its affairs. He it is Who makes 
and dethrones kings. He it is Who governs all 
things ill earth. This is a truth wliich is not realized 
so often as it should be. Men talk of empires as 
though they could build them up as and when they 
wished; but depend upon it the empire in which He 
is not recognized rests upon an unstable foundation. 
The empire that will endure is tliat which is built on 
the eternal principles of righteousness. 

V. God, the Centre of the Individual Life.— But, 
lastly, what God is in the universe and in the affairs 
of men, that He is also in the individual life. Arc we 
conscious of this great truth tliat the great Triune 
God is the Centre of our life.? that in Iliui we live and 
move and have our being.? Do we realize the con¬ 
trolling, the guiding, the inspiring, the impelling 
power of God in our own individual life? If not, it 
is because we have let sin have dominion over us, 
and thus God has been shut out. 

References. —I. 1,—H, P. Liddon, UnivfTsity Sermons 
(2nd series), p. 38, 1890; Sermons and Addresses^ p. r>(>. \V. 
II. Hutchings, Sermon Skctvhes, p. r>4. A. Coote, Tirrlvo Ser^ 
monSf p. 20. T. G. Bonney, Sermons on Questions of the /)»;/, 
p. 1. A. G. Mortimer, I'he Churches Lessons^ vol. i. p. 179. 
E. White, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxviii. p. 331. B. 
Jowett, Sermons on Faith and Doctrine, p. 282. J. C. M. Bel¬ 
low, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 241. II. Alford, Quebec Chapel Ser¬ 
mons, vol. iv. p. 1, I. l-r>.—O. II. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. 
No. 0<K). I. 2.—A. P. Stanley, Sermons on Special Occasions, 
p. 138. Bishop Browne, Old Testament Outlines, p. 2. 

* God said, Let there be light, and there was light.’— 
Genesis i. 3. 

Dr. a, C. Bradley quotes these words in his Oxford 
l^ectures on Poetry, pp. 57, 58. He says, ‘ I will 
take a last example. It has probably been men¬ 
tioned in almost every account of the sublime since 
Longinus quoted it in his work on Elevation of Style. 
And it is of special interest here because it illus¬ 
trates at one and the same time the two kinds of 
sublimity which we arc engaged in distinguishing. 
’’ God said. Let there be light, and there was light." 
The idea of the first and instantaneous appearance 
of light, and that the whole light of the whole world 
is sublime; and its primary appeal is to sense. The 
further idea, that this transeeiideiitly glorious ap¬ 
parition is due to mere words, to a l)reath—our 
symbol of tenuity, cvam\scence, impotence to influ¬ 
ence material bulk—htaghtens enormously the im¬ 
pression of absolutely immeasurable power.' 

• Let there be light.’— Genesis i. 3. 

There is a very remarkable reference to this passage 
in the writings of St. .lohn of tlie Cross {Ohras Es- 
pirituales, vol. ii. p. .891*). The Spanish ray.stic is 
seeking to draw a clear contrast between the dark 
night of the soul, as it is understood by the saints, 
and the darkness of sin. There may be two reasons, 
he says, why the eye fails to see. It may be in 
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obscurity (d escuras), or it may be blind. ‘ God is 
the light and the true object of the soul; and when 
He fails to illuminate it, the soul is in darkness, 
although its vision may remain very keen. When 
it is in sin, or . when the appetite is filled with other 
things, it is blind.* ' Una cosa es estar d escuraa, otra 
esiar cn iinirblas/ By the first he means the darkness 
of vision, a darkness caused by excess of light; by the 
second he means the gross darkness of sin. He uses 
the expression * ciego en pecado ’—* blind in sin *. 

‘ But he who lives in obscurity may live there with¬ 
out sin. And this in two ways: as regards his natural 
being which rect;ives no light from some natural 
things, and as regards his supernatural being, which 
receives no light from many supernatural things. Un¬ 
til the I.ord said, Fiat lux there was darkness over 
the face of the deep cavern of the sours understanding. 
The deeper that abyss, and the more profound its caves, 
so much the deeper and more unfathomable is the 
darkness when God, who is Light, does not illuminate 
them with His beams.* Of itself, the writer goes on, 
the soul can travel only from one darkness to another 
—* guiado por aquella tiniehla, porque no puede 
Suidr unatiniehla sino a otra teniehla * —(‘ guided 
by the darkness itself, because one darkness can lead 
only to another darkness *). He continues—‘ As David 
says: **Dics did eructat verhum, et nox nocti indicat 
scicntiam*\ [Psalm xix. 2, ‘ Day unto day uUercth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge *.] 
And thus the writer adds ‘ one deep of darkness call- 
eth to another, and one deep of light to another deep 
of light *. 

‘ Everywhere like calls to like, and thus to that 
light of grace which God has given the soul already 
(having opened its inward eyes to the Divine light, 
and made it well-pleasing to Himself) there calls 
another deep of grace, 1 mean the Divine transforma¬ 
tion of the soul in God in 'wliich the eye of the under¬ 
standing remains fully enlightened and well-pleasing 
unto Him.* 

Oenesis I. 3. 

Coleridge, in his lectures on Shakespeare, observes 
that Shakespeare's plays are distinguished from those 
of other dramatists by the characteristic of ‘expecta¬ 
tion in preference to surprise. It is like the true read¬ 
ing of the passage: “God said, Let there be light, and 
there was light*'; not, there was light. As the 
feelings with which we startle at a shooting star, 
compared with that of watching the sunrise at the 
pre-established moment, such law is surprise com¬ 
pared with expectation.’ 

A LIGHT UNTO OUR PATH 

*And God said, Let there be light; and there was light. And 
God saw the light, that it was good.*— Genesis i. 3, 4. 

* Let there be light.* It is at once the motto and 
the condititon of all progress that is worthy of the 
name. From chaos into order, from slumber into 
wakefulness, from torpor into the glow of life —^yes, 
and * from strength to strength'; it has been a con¬ 


dition of progress that there should be light. God 
saw the light, that it was good. 

We thank God for His revelation in the Bible. 
We are all persuaded in our minds that among the 
means of extending that light the Bibe itself has for 
centuries taken the foremost place. But, with man’s 
proneness to distort or misuse even the grandest of 
God's gifts, this very privilege has had a peril of its 
own. People have forgotten, in the using of it, the 
manner in which the book, under the guiding hand 
of God, came to take the form in which we know it 
now, and have neglected the help thus given to us 
for understanding how to use without abusing it, how 
to accept it as both liuman and Divine. It is because 
men, it is because teachers in the Church of God, have 
forgotten this that half our perplexities about the 
Bible have arisen. 

1. The Bible and Science. — ‘ Let there be light.* 

No man, I suppose, will admit, probably no man ever 
did admit, oven to himself, that in these matters it 
is daylight that he fears. But has it not been true, 
nevertheless, and true of many of the best and mo.st 
devout souls, as the Christian centuries have run their 
course, that—albeit unintentionally or unawares— 
they were setting themselves, however impotently, to 
thwart the Divine purpose, ‘ I^et there be light * ? 
What else can we say of the persistency with which 
—untaught by past experience—the guardians and 
champions of orthodox belief as based on Holy Scrip¬ 
ture have, times without number, on the authority 
of their own interpretation of the Bible, denounced 
as presumptuous or even blasphemous error the dis¬ 
coveries and aims of scientific men? It was on 
the strength of Biblical texts that the scheme of 
Christopher Columbus was condemned by the Spanish 
Junta in 1490 as vain and indefensible. In 1616 
Galileo's teaching that the earth moves round the 
sun was formally censured by the consulting theo¬ 
logians of the Holy Office ‘ because expressly contrary 
to Holy Scripture '. A generation or two afterwards 
English students were warned by high authority 
against the investigations of so true and profound a 
Christian thinker as Sir Isaac Newton as being ‘ built 
on fallible phenomena and advanced by many arbi¬ 
trary presumptions against evident testimonies of 
Scripture *. And the lives of Roger Bacon, of Coper¬ 
nicus, of Kepler, and of many more, down even to 
our own day, and to incidents fresh in the recollection 
of many here, suggest to the thoughtful student of 
Holy Scripture the imperative need of a reverent and 
humble-minded caution in our attitude towards every 
controversy of the kind. We arc not, indeed, required 
to accept at once every unproven hypothesis, or to 
mistake for absolute science mere assertions about 
that which is unknowable. Some of the votaries of 
science have had as little right to speak authoritatively 
and finally in the name of God. True science and 
true religion are twin sisters, each studying her own 
sacred Book of God, and nothing but disaster can 
arise from the petulant scorn of the one, or from the 
timidity or the tyrannies of the other. ‘ Let there 
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be liglit.' From the Father of light cometh every 
good and every perfect gift. 

II. The History and Character of the Bible.— 

And as with the scientific knowledge which has been 
so strangely supposed to be contradictory to Scripture 
rightly used and rightly understood, so, too—must we 
not say it to-day.^—so, too, with every reverent and 
honest investigation into the history and the character 
of the sacred volume itself. ‘ Let there be light.' As 
regards the Old Testament, we have had access in 
these latter days, under the over-ruling Providence of 
God, to a wholly new range of facts about the dawn 
of civilization in the ancient nations of the world. 
Egypt and Assyria now vie with each other in their 
once undreamed-of contributions to the elucidation of 
our Sacred Book. And every fresh discovery, every 
new disinterment of significant tablet or cyiiidcr or 
inscription from its resting-place of literally thou¬ 
sands of years, seems, to me at least, to do something 
more towards the strengthening and deepening of our 
belief in the genuine inspiration of the written Word 
of God, and in the distinctive glory of its divinely 
ordered message. We can give a new application to 
the Gospel sentence, * If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead ’• 

III. The Bible’s Personal Appeal. —*Let there 
be light.* If it be true, as one sometimes fears it is, 
that there is less of the deliberate, prayerful, devo¬ 
tional study of the Word of God in our homes and 
on our knees than there used to be in England in days 
gone by, it is certainly true, I think, to say that there 
never was a time when so many people as now were 
bringing the whole power of trained intelligence and 
of cultured thoughtfulness to bear upon its every part. 
And that sustained effort cannot but be fruitful, can¬ 
not but react in its turn—and react healtlifully for us 
and for our children—upon the other mode of Bible 
study, that mode which shapes itself in prayer. For 
this surely is unquestionable—he who sets himself in 
faith and hope to evoke from the Bible such secrets 
as it will disclose about the story of its structure and 
its growth will find himself, so to speak, forced to his 
knees by the very divineness of the message of guid¬ 
ance and of revelation which it will impart to his in¬ 
most soul. 

IIeekrences.—I. 3.—TI. J. Wilmot-Buxlon, A Year's 
Plain Sermonsf p. 231. E. A. Askew, Sermons Preachdd in 
Greystoke Churchy p. .^>0. J. Aspinall, Parish Sermons (1st 
series), p. 230. J. Thomas, Myrtle. Street Pulpit, vol. !i. p. 
29.3. F. W. Robertson, Notes on Genesis, p. 1. I. 4.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 12.32. 11. J. Wilmot-Bux- 

ton, Sunday Lessons, vol. i. p. 171. 

NEW YEAR’5 THOUGHTS 

‘The First Day.’—GENESis i. 5. 

A WONDERFUL scciic is conjurcd up in the story of 
creation, and it is not without significance tliat God's 
first work on the first day was the creation of light. 
All the great mass of material creation had been called 
into being, but thus far ‘ the earth was without form 


and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep,’ 
and then as the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters, there came from Him Who dwelleth in the 
light that no man can approach unto, the irresistible 
mandate, * Let there be light,' and there was light, 
and as the clouds rolled back and the darkness van¬ 
ished before the great stream of splendid light that 
came from God Himself, there appeared as the light 
streamed over nature strange forms of matter ranging 
themselves into order and beauty out of darkness, and 
gloom, and confusion, and chaos. 

May we not on this, the first day of a New Year, 
profitably consider some ‘ First Days ' and see what 
they have to teach us.^ 

1. The First Day of the Year. —Our thoughts natur¬ 
ally turn at once to New Year’s Day when wc keep 
the Feast of the Circumcision. God’s gift to the world 
on the first day of creation was the wonderful gift of 
light, but on this day we. think of a more wonderful 
gift still—the gift of His own Incarnate Son. When 
the time was come that one was found who was fitted 
by her purity and her obedience to become the mother 
of the Incarnate God, whi n she had said, ‘ Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me according to 
Thy word,’ and in her humility and her faith, had re¬ 
signed herself to God; and wdien in due course the 
Eternal Son of God was born of her in Bethlehem, 
then on the eighth day He was brought to His cir¬ 
cumcision, and then was obedient to the law for man, 
thus in His own person setting us that splendid ex¬ 
ample of the life of perfect obedience which alone is 
acceptable in the sight of God. 

H. The First Day of Creation. —God's gift to the 
world on creation’s first day was, as 1 have already re¬ 
minded you, the gift of light. And this is His gift to 
you still. He gives you light, the light of conscience., 
the light of reason, the light of revelation, the light 
in the face of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate God. 

III. The First Day after the Flood. — ‘ After the 
rain had descended ... on the first day of the month 
the waters were dried up,’ and Noah and his family 
came forth, having been preserved from the Flood. 
God's gift to you still is the gift of preservation. 
You have passed over the troublous waters of life dur¬ 
ing the past year in the ark of God’s love and care. 
And now, as the New Year opens before you, He gives 
you a preserved life, new opportunities for doing His 
will stretch out before you. Remember this, remember 
it always, that the preserved life should be a dedi¬ 
cated life, a life dedicated to God .with sacrifice. 

IV. The First Day of the Tabernacle.— God had 
brought His people out of Egypt; they had crossed 
the Red Sea! they murmured at Marah, yet they 
were led on to Elim and afterwards to Mount Sinai, 
where they remained a year, during which they were 
taught His w^ill, and then on the first day of the 
first month the Tabernacle was set up and ‘ the glory 
of the Lord filled the Tabernacle'. It was the 
manifested presence of Himself as the reward of 
the obedient worship according to His will. You 
have the same gift given to you this New Year's Day. 
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V. The First Day of Judah’s Repentance.—We 

pass on to the time of Hezekiah, who, deeply moved 
by all the misery and degradation that had come as 
the result of his father's evil reign, set himself heart 
and soul to the work of restoration. It was a great 
call to repentance; first to the whole nation, and 
then also a call which was extended to the nation of 
Israel, who, alas! disregarded it. But Judah listened 
to the call, and we arc told that ^ on the first day of 
the first month they began to sanctify themselves *. 

VI. The First Day of Ezra’s Return from Baby¬ 
lon.— But Judah again fell aWay, and the seventy 
years' captivity in Babylon followed. Then came the 
return under Zcrubbabel, the House of the Lord 
was rebuilt and worship was restored. Later there 
was another large return led by Ezra, whose very 
purpose was that he might seek the law of the Lord 
and teach it to the people, and we read that ‘ on the 
first day of the first month he began to go up from 
Babylon.* You know how he went up and how he 
worked. 

There shall yet be for us another first day, a day 
that shall never end, in which we shall possess tliese 
* first day * gifts in perfection, if only we strive our 
very best to use them aright now. 

Refesences.—I. 5.—Phillips Brooks, Tha Mystery of 
Iniquity^ p. 327. Spurgeon, ilermons, vol. xi. No. GOO. 

AT THE GATES OF THE DAWN 

* And the evening and the morning were the third day.*— 

(iKNEsis I. 13. 

Six times these words arc repeated, and the one 
lesson that rings out is that God counts His periods, 
not as man does from night to night, but from even¬ 
ing till morning. 

I. This is true of creation. At present a veil is 
cast over all peoples. The creature is subject to 
illusion, to incompleteness, or, as the Apostle says, 
to vanity. Probably no earthly realization, however 
good and beautiful, can set forth all that there is in 
God; and certainly human sin has infected the house 
of human life, as cholera and fever infect the tene¬ 
ments in which they have bred. The horror of dark¬ 
ness is the dower of the blind forces to which some 
of our teachers attribute the system of * things of 
which we form a part'. Creation shall participate 
in the glorious liberty df the sons of God. There 
shall be ewening, there shall be morning, and 
a Seventh Day. 

II. So of the race. The evening was dark when 
the children of Babel gathered in rebellion against 
God, and when the knowledge of the original law 
seemed submerged in savagery and passion. It was 
destined to become still darker. Darkness was to 
cover the earth, and gross darkness the people. 
There have been many dark skies -since then, but 
never so dark as before; and no thoughtful student 
of history can deny that things are slowly becoming 
better. 

III. So of the individual. Your life is dark. Sin 
Is darkness; sorrow is darkness; and to a greater or 


less extent these three are part of your daily lot. 
But the night is far spent, the day is at hand. The 
darkling waves, as they break around your boat, are 
bearing you onward to the morning meal upon the 
silver sands, where you will find love has gone before 
you with its preparation. It shall be evening and 
morning, and lo! a day without night.—F. B. Meyer, 
Baptist Times and Freeman, vol. liv. p. 815. 

References.— I. 14-15.—A. P. Stanely, Sermons on iSfpa- 
vial OccasionSy p. 138. 

A DIVINE REVELATION 

(For Trinity Sunday) 

*And Qod said, Let Us make man in Our image, after Our 

likeness.’— Genesis i. 26. 

The word * Trinity ' is derived from the Latin word 
Trinus, which signifies * three-fold,' or ' three-in- 
one *; and thus it exactly expresses the profound 
mystery of three Persons in the unity of one God¬ 
head. To-day the Church most seasonably brings 
the doctrine of this mystery specially before us. 

!• It is distinctly a Divine Revelation. —It is 
absolute that this doctrine of the adorable Trinity 
be divinely revealed. And so it has been in various 
parts of Holy Scripture; but we confine our thought 
briefly to three instances. 

(а) Take the text first, —* And God said, Let Us 
make man in Our image, after Our likeness.’ The 
word ‘ God ’ is, in the original, in the plural number, 
and yet it is connected with a singular verb. This 
is not an accidental violation of grammar; for if we 
go through the whole Bible we shall find the same 
thing, that is, ‘ Elohim,' plural, used with a singular 
verb; but if we read the text thus, ' And the Three- 
in-Onc said. Let Us make man in Our image, after 
Our likeness,’ all difficulty vanishes, and we at once 
agree with Jewish commentators and Christian divines 
that even on the first page of the Bible there is 
affirmed the great and precious truth of a Triune 
Jehovah. 

(б) But turn from the first page of the Old 
Testament to some of the first pages of the New, 
and this doctrine meets the eye again and in stronger 
form. ‘ And Jesus,' says St. Matthew, ‘ when He was 
baptized, went up straightw’ay out of the water; and 
lo! the heavens were opened, and He saw the Spirit 
of God descending like a dove, and lighting upon 
Him. And lo! a voice from heaven, saying, This is 
My beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased.' Here 
are the three Divine Persons. And how beautifully 
and strictly in keeping with all this is tlie baptismal 
formula given by our Lord to His disciples just before 
He went back to His Father! ‘Go ye therefore,’ 
said He to them, ‘ and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ Here again 
the doctrine of the Trinity is enunciated, and each 
Divine Person is not only linked in one Godhead, but 
put upon an equality with the other. And the like 
sublime things are found in the apostolic benediction. 
Thus the Bible asserts distinctly from beginning to 
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end that the Father is God; it asserts as distinctly 
that the Son is God; and it asserts as distinctly that 
the Holy Ghost is God. 

II. It Is the Emphatic Belief of the Church.— 

Take, as first proof, what is denominated ‘ the Apos¬ 
tles' Creed,* because it publishes the Deityship of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost in language 
that cannot possibly be mistaken. Take next what 
is named ‘ the Nicenc Creed,’ because it is, if anything, 
more emphatic than ‘ the Apostles' Creed,* especially 
in the third paragraph, having been composed by a 
council of holy fathers to define the perfect Christian 
faith in opposition to a contrary doctrine respecting 
the Holy Ghost. And then take what is called * the 
Athanasian Creed,* because it is still more elaborate 
and precise than the two former creeds. In this creed 
it is affirmed that * the Godhead of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is all one, the Majesty 
co-etcrnal. And in this Trinity none is afore or after 
other; none is greater or less than another. So that 
in all things the Unity in Trinity and the Trinity in 
Unity is to be worshipped.* 

References.— I. 26.—II. J. Wilmot-Buxton, The Maater^s 
Meaaage, p. 183. H. Mclvill, Pulpit, No. 1491, p. G5. 

Bishop Woodford, Sermona Preached in Varioua Churchca^ p. 
33. C. Kingsley, Qoapel of the Pentateuch^ p. 18. I. 26-31.— 
F. W. Robertson, Notea on Ocncaia^ p. 0. I. 26-11. 3.— N. 
Maclaren, Ewpoaitiona of Holy idcripture — Oeneaia, p. 1 . 

ADAM THE CHILD 

‘And God created man.’— Genesis i. 27. 

The characteristic of the Jewish portraits is their 
derivation from the period of youth, and this chord 
is struck at the very beginning. 

I. The man who painted Adam knew he was paint¬ 
ing a child. Is his picture childbke enough to be 
universal? This artist has no pretence hand; his is 
the touch of a master. The Garden scene has never 
become absolute, and the reason is that it is planted 
in that field of humanity whose products neither grow 
nor decline. 

II. Why is this a representative picture? Because 
in the dawning consciousness of your own infant you 
will find exactly the same mixture of dust and divin¬ 
ity. But look again at the development of your child, 
and you will see how cosmopolitan is this biography 
of the primeval Adam. 

III. The common view is that the artist is describ¬ 
ing a case of mere disobedience. That is not the 
deepest idea of the picture. The primitive narration 
has attached itself, not to the portrayal of obedience, 
but to the portrayal of justice. It is not the de¬ 
pendant forgetting the respect to his master; it is 
the partner ignoring his contract, the associate break¬ 
ing his bond, the sharer of dual rights attempting to 
encroach upon the right 3 of the other. This child, 
every after child, has his tragedy inside, his dramatic 
personages inside, his dialogues inside. I do not 
think the tragedies would be less complete if the 
outward deed had been omitted; for the final act of 
injustice in the sight of heaven is ever consummated 


in the region of the soul. —G. Matheson, The Repre^ 
aentative Men of the Bible, p. 23 . 

THE ORIGIN AND THE DESTINY OF MAN 

‘ God created man in Hia own image.’— Genesis i. 27. 

I. If wc would profit by our own reading of the 
wonderful poem of Creation which is preserved for 
us in the first chapter of Genesis, we must fix our 
thoughts on the great spiritual truths which it teaches. 
Think of one of these truths, perhaps the most im¬ 
portant of all in relation to ourselves and our conduct. 
We may take it in the words of the text: ‘God 
created man in Ilis own image, in the image of God 
created He him.* You may ask, no doubt, how this 
account of the Creation of man can be reconciled with 
the teaching of modern science as to his cousinship 
with the lower animals, teaching which we receive, 
perhaps, with a little natural reluctance when it is 
first put before us. But the truth is, that what the 
Bible is concerned with is not man’s pedigree on the 
side of his humble ancestors, but his heritage and his 
birthright as made in the image of God. That as 
regards his bodily form man is akin to the lower 
animals may be very true. It is a matter with which 
Scripture does not concern itself. However life came 
it came from the one Source of Life. But that is not 
to say that man has no privilege of his own in which 
the beasts do not share. It is this prerogative of his, 
which the text puts before us. However man comes 
to his present stage of growth, there was given to 
him at some point in his long history a unique gift, 
the reason and the will which reflect the Supreme 
Reason, the Divine Will. And this gift is quite 
independent of those bodily appetites and desires 
which he shares with the brutes. It is independent, 
for personality is one thing, nature is another. And 
as it is not a product of the body, so it does not 
perish with the body. 

II. What does that teach us about our Lord's 
Per.son? Is it not this, that though He became man, 
took upon Him human nature with all its joys and 
sorrows. His Divine Personality still continues. The 
forces which could sadden His human life, which 
brought about His bitter death, could not touch or 
destroy His Divine Person. 

III. And so, in a lower degree, indeed, and with 
many differences, may we say, that it is with man and 
his pedigree. He is an animal by nature; his bodily 
life and death are as the life and death of the animals 
over which he rules. But then his personality; what 
of that? Whence comes it? From his animal nature? 
Nay; but from God in whose image and likeness he 
is made. He is made after the Divine likeness in 
respect of his soul; and it is because we believe that, 
that we have a right to say that if the present is the 
life of beasts, it is the future which is the true life of 
man.—J. H. Bernard, Via Domini, p. 4»L 
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WHAT IS MAN? 

‘ So God created man in His own image.*—G enesis i. 27. 

And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into bis nostrils the breath of life; and man be¬ 
came a living soul.*— Genesis ii. 7. 

What are the great principles of religion which are 
revealed to u.s in the.se early chapters of Genesis? 
Speaking, generally, there arc three. 

I. The Revelation of a PersonOk Qod The first is 

the riivelation of a personal God Who made the world 
and rules all our life. In the Old Testament the 
writers never question the existence of God at all. 
God is there. What the Old Testament writers do 
give is the character and nature of that God Who is 
there from the beginning. Any conception of God 
which other religions may have must be brought to 
the test of the revelation of God which is made to us 
here. For instance, if you bring to the test the idea 
that man is swallowed up in God—that the finite in 
absorbed and lost in the infinite altogether—you find 
that^that must be wrong, because it does not allow 
man that independence which the Bible narrative re¬ 
veals. Now we have here quite clearly marked the 
position of God. God is in the beginning, and this 
world’s reality is through the Will of God. And you 
and I see that behind all the processes of Nature, 
whatever they may be, however long these processes 
may have taken, however strange may be the methods 
by which those processes have made the universe, it 
is God Who, behind all, is ruling. God is the begin¬ 
ning, God is the means, and God is the end. That is 
a practical matter, not merely one of intellectual de¬ 
delight. All that comes to us comes from the will, from 
the mind, from the heart of the living Person of God. 

II. TheRevelationof Man’s Privileges. —Man has 
been made in the image of God, He stands quite 
apart from all the rest of the Creation. He has that 
power of self-consciousness which belongs to no other 
creature. His will is not like that of the animals, 
determined simply by the strongest physical passion 
or desire. In that lies this great fact: man is capable 
of union with God, he is capable of receiving a Divine 
revelation. Science itself is willing to acknowledge 
that tlu re is this unearthly element in the nature of 
man. .But as man has a higher .side, so he has a lower 
side. God made man of the du.st of the earth. There 
is the revelation of the material side of man’s nature. 
What were the actual processes by which that material 
clay was prepared until it became ready for the breath 
of God? It was God Himself Who guided those early 
developments till the clay was ready for the gift of 
self-consciousness. On the one side man is at one with 
Natiir(‘. At the same time man is raised distinctly 
above the animals by that breath of God. The long 
struggle continually Icfiding us to fight for the higher 
ideal, the nobler life, is a con.stant witness to the Di¬ 
vine side of man. If we are made in the image of God, 
then we have, the eapacity to know God. 

III. The Revelation of Man’s Fall. —Yet we know 
how man’s life, as a matter of fact, falls far short of 
the ideal of the Divine life. We need that to be ex¬ 


plained, and in this early account of the Creation we 
have the explanation set clearly before us. There are 
very few references to the actual story of the fall, and 
yet all the while, especially after the captivity, there 
was a very strong sense of the gravity of sin. The 
Jews never looked back to a golden age, always to a 
golden tTge to come. When you look at the account 
of the fall and ask yourself, ‘ What does it really 
mean? * you must try to realize quite clearly what is 
meant about the state of man before the fall. It is 
perfectly true that man did possess before the fall 
what he afterwards did not possess—a moral purity 
and innocence. But man did not possess what men 
have sometimes thought he possessed, such perfection 
as perfection of intellectual capacity—such a capacity, 
for instance, as man possesses to-day. Man was just a 
child. He was perfect in the sen.se tliat he perfectly 
corresponded with the Will of God. Man by his 
disobedience to the distinct Will of (yod introduced 
sin into the world. There came a moment when this 
disobedicnee broke down the development of man’s life. 

Thus we see the need of redemption. 

ItEFFniBNCES.— I. 27. — G. Bouney, Sermons on Ques¬ 
tions of the Day^ p. 1. G. Sarson, .1. Ijcnt in London^ p. 142. 
C. Kinj^k*y, The Good Newif of God, p. 212. A. Gray, Faith 
and JHlifjvnee, p. 120. O. Brown, God and Man, i). 8G. Bis¬ 
hop Jones, Old Testament Outlines, p. 4. Bishop Goodman, 
Parish Sermons, vol. v. p. 1. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Ser¬ 
mons, vol. iv. p. 25. 

QOD AND MAN 

* Have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth.*— Genesis i. 28. 

There arc many things which prove to be a puzzle to 
the brain of man, and if we try and think out first 
principles we often find ourselves tied up as it were in 
a knot. There are, however, three things in this world 
which the mind of man can reduce and think of as 
being, so to speak, first principles. Nobody can deny 
tlieir existence. Here they are. We know of them, 
we see their working, they compose tile whole, of the 
created universe— matter, that which composes the 
whole of creation; force, a technical term to represent 
the energy and power of the universe; and law, those 
wonderful results which we see following from differ¬ 
ent causes, and yet so regularly, that man is able to 
count upon them, to act upon tliem, and to frame the 
whole of his life from their results. 

Now these three things fail to account for three 
things concerning themselves. 

I. They Fail to Account for their Own Exist¬ 
ence. —You and I may study seieiiee, we may argue 
back. We may think out problems, we may arrive at 
some great conclusion, wc may, indeed, understand all 
the mysteries of how and why, but as you get farther 
and farther back, you come to these three things, 
matter, force, and law, and there is no ingenuity of the 
brain of man that has yet been able to account for 
their existence. There is no explanation of them. 
You think yourself back to the far ages; you may 
adopt, if you like, the principle of development, evolu- 
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tion, of whatever you wish, but you come eventually 
back to these things, matter, force, law; and no man’s 
mind can, or has hitherto invented any system that 
will account for their being in existence. But when 
you open your Bible, when you turn to the first 
chapter of Genesis, there you find one explanation 
which has held good from the earliest time, and wliich 
has no refutation even to-day. In the very first 
chapter, in the very first verse, in the very first words, 
the one and only explanation is found, ‘In the begin¬ 
ning God.' There is no other solution; there is no 
other explanation. 

II. Where is the Ingenuity of Man’s Mind that 
can Conceive how these Things come to be in 
Action ?—It is all very well to produce and publish 
axioms which govern theories. It is all very well to 
test by the most accurate scientific knowledge and 
prove effects, but you have to go back to the final 
question: How they all became active, alive, so mag¬ 
nificently full of energy, force, and life as we see 
them? There is only one explanation; there is only 
one answer, and you find it still in the first chapter of 
Genesis, ‘And God said . . . “Let there be”—* 

III. How is it all the Things in the World that 
we see are Gradually Working Out and Promoting 
the Welfare of Mankind? —^All that the world passes 
through, one phase after another, one form of life 
giving place to another form of life. You may go into 
the wilds of a distant country, or into the hub of 
the great civilized world, London, what do you^find? 
That law, matter, force, in its natural result is all aid¬ 
ing the betterment of human beings. How do you 
account for this? Wc have no special physical force 
that would enable us to capture the world; wc have 
no great magnificent j)Ower which enables us, as it 
were, to rule the forces of Nature in ourselves, except 
that we find, as we look round the world, in all the 
created things of life, they all turn, they all develop, 
they are all capable of being made for the promotion 
of the welfare of mankind. This, I think, you will 
find answered in the same first chapter of Genesis, for 
in the twenty-ninth verse, God lias there said: *I have 
given you all the earth’. Here you have matter, force, 
and law; here you have them failing to account for 
their own existence and failing to account for their 
being in action, and the mysterious fact that it all 
works out in its results for promoting the welfare of 
human beings. It is one of the most wonderful 
thoughts that a man can have: God has created, God 
has said, God has given. 

THE MANIFOLD MERCIES OF GOD 

*And Qod saw everything that He had made, and, behold, it 
was very good/— (Genesis i. 31. 

Thk pessimist view of the Creation, nay, of man him¬ 
self, of life, of all things, is now in the ascendant. I 
mean by the pessimist view, th<‘- view which tends to 
depreciate both man and his world. The wise ones 
of the hour, happily only 9 f the hour, who lead the 
thoughts of this generation, and are listened to as its 


prophets, seem to be settling to the cheerful convic¬ 
tion that Creation has on the whole been a blunder, 
of which all sentient things have to suffer the penalty 
in the pain and futility which torment the world. 

I. I believe that this pessimist view of man and the 
creation is just the reaction—the inevitable reaction 
—against that foolishly and wearisomely optimist 
view wliich, during the last generations, the writers 
on Christian evidt-nees have dinned into the ears of 
men. The intellectual world is just weary to nausca- 
tion of hearing that all things in the universe work 
together with the smoothness and constancy of a 
machine, whose steam power the Being whom they 
are pleased to call the great Artificer supplied. The 
curse of our theology during the last century has 
been this, tliat owing mainly to the vigour of 
the Deistic and Atlnistic assault on the truth of 
the Gospel, theologians have been temptt d to think 
that they had to make, out a case for God, and to 
hold the citadel of their narrow theology ns a Divine 
fortress, which they were bound to defend at any 
cost. They have effected a complete understanding 
of the scheme of the universe; have explained away 
or hidden all that seemed inconsistent with the 
benignity of the Creator, and pushc'd forward and 
magnified all that fell in with their notions of His 
goodness, until their Creation—the Creation which 
they undertook to explain and to justify, whose de¬ 
sign they were ever ready to expound, and whose 
plan fitted their expositions as a key fits its wards— 
had come to be a very unreal and unlifelike world. 

When we hear from our wise ones in the lore of 
nature that there is more pain than joy within the 
range of their sight, we remind ourselves that Scrip¬ 
ture told us it was a travail. When they tell us that 
it seems to be but a blundering and futile scheme, 
we remind ourselves again that the Scripture tells us 
that it is a seed time, and what can seem so blundering 
and futile as casting seed into the furrows to rot under 
the dull pall of winter, to him who has no eye to 
forecast the radiance of tlie coming spring. 

II. The grand distinctive feature of the Creation, 
that which reveals the loving-kindness of the Creator, 
and is the signature of His goodness, is the law of 
progress which rules its development; the continued 
evolution of finer, compacter, purer, nobler forms of 
things, as the unfolding of the })urposc of the Orator 
proceeds, so that the world of to-day is altogether a 
more beautiful, orderly, and joyful world to live in, 
than the world, as far as wc can discern its features, 
of myriads of years ago. There is struggle, shock, 
and apparent confusion without question. 

The world of to-day seems built on the ruins of the 
world of yesterday. The feet of the living tread 
everywhere the dust of death. But the living now 
stand higher than the living of old—with more erect 
port, with freer gesture, with braver dress. 

Something in the inner soul of nature moves her to 
this continual refining and elevating of form. fVe 
cannot be blind to the manifest hand of the living 
God. It is the course of development which from the 
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first He prophesied. As wc see it complete itself we 
cannot hel[) connecting it with the unseen Almighty 
hand. There has been through all the ages that 
law of progress working mightily, which is announced 
as the law of the Divine operation in the Scripture. 
All things there breathe tlie spirit of progress, of vital 
propulsive niovernent, of onward, upward develop¬ 
ment; progress, the onward, upward movement, is the 
breath of their life. It is with Creation as with 
history. God prophesies, not that wc may be able to 
paint in detail the scheme of the future, but that 
when wc see it unfold itself we may know that it is 
His work (Isaiah xlv. 18-2.5). 

III. There is that in the Creation which the largest 
and most developed human intellect and spirit, albeit 
conversant with heavenly things, and familiar with 
tile thoughts of God, contemplates with eager and 
keen delight, which seems to transcend its power of 
comprehension and its organ of expression, which 
bends it low in something like awestruck adoration, 
while it murmurs, * O Lord, my God, how wonderful 
are Thy works, how glorious! In wisdom and in 
faithfulness hast Thou made them all.*—J. Baldwin 
Brown, Christian World Pulpit, vol. vi. p. Sil. 

References. —I. 81. —T. O. Bonney, Srrmans on Ques¬ 
tions of tho p. 17. C. Kingsl<*y, The Good News of Qod, 
p. 2(58. B. T. A. Morriner, Sermons Prvaehcd at Lyme Peyis, 
p. 185. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 2.88. IT.— G. Moberly, 
Parochial Sermons, p. 01. II. L.8.—.T. Bowstend, Practical 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 10. J. Parker, Adams, Noah, and Ahra- 
ham, p. 14. 

THE CREATOR EXPLAINED BY THE 
CREATION 

* Qod ended His work which He had made. — Genesis ii. 2. 

Given the Creation, to find the Creator, at least to 
conjecture about Him. 

Given the house, to discover something about the 
builder of it, or the owner or the occupant. It is a 
large house; very well, then the man behind it, who 
made it, or is responsible for it, must be a man of 
some substance and property. It is an artistically 
furnished house; every piece of furniture has been 
set down by the hands of love just in the right place 
and in ilie right liglit and in the right relation to 
every other piece: then the man who made all this 
arrangement must, of necessity, have the mind, the 
instinct, or the training of an artist. No house ever 
made itself, therefore I think the lieavens and the 
earth cannot have made tlieinselves; no candle ever 
lighted its own wick, therefore I should be surprised 
if tile stars were their own lamplighters. 

T. T begin to feel tlint if any man suggested to me 
that all tliis creation-house was built by an Infinite 
Power and an Infinite Intelligence, I should believe 
him. In very deed it seems like it; all the pieces 
arc so vast; .arithmetic endeavoured to calculate 
their distances, and having written an endless line of 
ciphers, it threw down the chalk and ran away, be¬ 
cause it could not express in words its own discoveries. 
God is as great in detail as He is in the totality and 
massiveness of things. I read in the first chapter of 


the book of Genesis a most astounding thing: that 
God said ' Let there be light,* and He made the 
grass, and there is no sense of anticlimax or retro¬ 
cession in the action of Divine power. God is fur¬ 
nishing a house for some one, and lie will not leave 
that some one to find the grass; if God undertakes 
to furnish a place it will be well furnished and com¬ 
pletely furnished, and not only will there be great 
lights and great spaces, hut man will not be asked to 
create one blade of grass, it shall all be done for him. 

II. God came nearer still to us in the work which 
He made and which He ended. He incarnated Him¬ 
self, He infleshed Himself, He embodied Himself. 
There stands the incarnation! What is his name^ 
Adam—‘ God created man in His own image, in the 
image and likeness of God created He him *. That 
is the daring solution of the great problem of human 
existence as given by the Bible. 

III. In all the work which He wrought did He 
ever speak? He spake all the time. Sometimes I 
think there is a sound as of subdued singing, a sup¬ 
pressed psalm running through all the action of the 
Creation. ‘ God said *—then He spake ? Yes; all 
things start in the word. Did not man make words? 
No; all the words were made before man came upon 
the scene at all. They were such great words that 
the first Speaker used in the making of His heaven- 
and-earth house. 

God not only said, God blessed; so to say,* He 
laid His gracious right hand upon the things and 
said to each. Very good; take thy place, work out 
the purpose which I have written in the psalm of 
thine heart. .God not only said, and blessed, God 
called: gave names to things, gave names to great 
spaces and left some little small pieces of things 
which wc might name, but all the great broad names, 
names of comprehension, names that grasp the total¬ 
ity and the destiny of things, He Himself made, 

IV. We arc invited, by a meditation like this not 
to go into eternity, the metaphysical and unthinkable 
eternity, to find God; wc are invited to stand before 
the first molehill, before the first time-written rock 
that tells its tale in facial moss; wc are invited to 
go out into the twilight and to ask. Who did this, 
who built this, who keeps this in order, who guaran¬ 
tees that these planets will not fall on this head? 
Surely the argument upon which the Christian faith 
is built is eininenlly reasonable, it is an argument 
which we ap])ly along the whole line of our experi¬ 
ence; then when wc come into tlie deeper mysteries, 
the great spiritual verities, we are prepared to enter 
the holy of holies just in the degree in which wc have 
carefully, intelligently, and lovingly walked along 
the line of what may be called natural creation and 
natural phenomena. If we have been reverent along 
that line we shall hear greater mysteries still. 

We are asked in the New Testament to believe 
that God redeemed man. In very deed redemption 
is implied in creation. Never forget that words have 
not only a superficial meaning but an implied mean¬ 
ing, an enfolded and concealed meaning, which must 
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be taken out and allowed to develop in all the fulness 
of their beauty and poetry. So read^ created means 
redeemed^ as the beginning means the end.— Joseph 
Parker^ City Tem^e Pulpit, vol. vii. p. 3. 

Refebences:— II. 3 .—^F. Corbett, Prawhera* Year, p. 41. 
R. S. Candlish, The Book of Qeneais, p. 18. II. 4.—F. W. 
Robertson, ^otes on Chneaia, p. 10. 

* And the Lord Qod formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man 
became a living soul.*— Genesis ii. 7. 

Whbn.^ If you look in the margin of your Bible 
you will see * 4004 years before Christ *. Is that 
right? It is no part of the original book. It is 
only a marginal note which was made there by those 
who calculated according to the genealogies of those 
men who, generation by generation, succeeded Adam. 
But it will not do. 

I. Age by Age.— We read this morning of the 

Creation of the world. We read to-night a con¬ 
tinuation of the story and of that time when the 
I^ord God formed man out of the dust of the ground. 
Have we here in this book of Genesis an account of 
seven actual days of twenty-four hours ? ‘ And the 

evening and the morning were the first day,* ‘ and 
the evening and the morning were the second day,* 
and so on. Surely not. What is it that science has 
revealed to us about all this? It has revealed to us 
that the Creation as we now hold it must have taken 
something like 4000 million years at least. God 
works very slowly, and when wc read of God working 
day by day we know that he who wrote these words 
meant ‘ age by age*. * And the evening and the 
morning were the first day.* Why, the very ex¬ 
pression suggests to ns the length of time—the long 
night—of God*s creation. From the little to the 
greater; from the twilight to the dawn. Thus God 
worked. It is very important that we should re¬ 
member this: otherwise we should be so staggered 
in the matter of our religion; otherwise we should 
find ourselves face to face with such tremendous 
difficulties. Science has revealed so much to us that 
wc did not know when man wrote in the margin 
‘ 4004 years’. 

II. The Identity of Science and the Bible. —How 
has God been working then? Science teaches us so 
much, and if we do not believe science wc shall be¬ 
come very unsettled in our minds, and wc shall say 
to ourselves, What .about this book? is it true? can 
it be trusted? And then wc recall to mind that our 
T.ord Jesus Christ took this book for true and quoted 
from it, and we shall say to ourselves, Was He too 
mistaken? But we must not do that. Whatever 
science teaches us accurately and fairly we must face, 
.and we need never be afraid if we do so that the 
truth of science will clash with God's holy word. 
What is it we re.ally find in this book of Genesis? 
Wc find most accurate scientific language. Wc find 
the one who writes this book to say that through 
long ages God created a world, and we find that He 
first created that which is inorganic—to speak popu¬ 
larly the earth—next vegetable life, then animal life. 


then man’s life. And that is just what science says 
was done. If you can read and understand the* 
Hebrew you will find four words used to express this 
creation by God. The first is to form, and the next 
is to breathe into, and the next is to make, and the 
last is to create. And this is actually scientific lan¬ 
guage. But between the first and the second and 
the third and the fourth science finds gaps. Science 
has no means of explaining how the step was made 
from one to the otlier -liow it was from earth to 
vegetable life, from vegetable to animal life with its 
consciousness, how from animal life with its conscious¬ 
ness came man witli his intellectual powers and, as 
most scientists admit, with his spiritual being. To 
us ns believers in the one true God, to us as Christians, 
the followers of the Holy One the Son of God, it 
comes quite simply. God worked through the long 
ages, beginning at inorganic matter, then by His 
creating power gave life which made the vegetable, 
then by His creating power breathed into that life 
that which made the animal life with its conscious¬ 
ness, and then created the spiritual being of man. 
Through the long, long ages man, if you will, was 
evolved by the power of God. Why, it is scriptural 
language! ‘The Lord God formed man out of the 
dust of the ground.’ Then what does it m.atter to 
us if scientific men find fossil remains of man which 
must have been in existence long ages before the 
4004 years ago mentioned in the margin? Wc ex¬ 
pect them to find that. So God has been working, 
so God has been evolving, if you will from the dust 
of the ground by His almighty power the creature 
who now is man. 

III. Man’s Relation to Qod. —You are not a bit 

of earth, you are not a vegetable, you are not merely 
an animal conscious of your being—you are a man 
created by God, you are the outcome of God’s 
almighty working, God has breathed into you the 
breath of life and you have become a living soul. 
You are eternal, a son of God created in God’s image 
.and having spiritual powers. Oh, it is a wonderful 
.ancestry! Oh, it is a wonderful dignity to have 
arrived at by the power of God! Are wc living as 
if only earth? Are we living only as vegetables in 
this M^orld? Are we living only as animals, conscious 
of animal pleasure or animal pain? Or are wc living 
as we may live—as sons of God, conscious, living, real 
—the children of God in whom is eternity? 

LITTLE 50ULS 

* The Lord Ood breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul.* — Genesis ii. 7 . 

1. Little Souls. We hear people spoken of as good 
souls, poor souls, and the like, let us think now of 
those who ni.ay be called little souls. 

It was the custom in old-fashioned gardens to cut 
back the shrubs and trees, which were intended by 
Nature to grow large and luxuri.ant, till they became 
stunted and dwarfed, even grotesque. People treat 
their souls in the same way. They do not let them 
grow as God plans, but keep cutting them back, as 
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it were. There is no development, no growth, and 
therefore no beauty in their lives; they have merely 
stunted souls. God intends our souls to grow and 
develop as our body does. A Christian is meant to 
grow, to advanee, Ilis watehwords are, go up higher, 
excelsior, amplius, higher, wider, till we come to 
a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of 
Christ. 

If. Marks of a Little Soul.— 

J. People with little souls take narrow views 
of religion, 

2 . Small souled people take narrow views of 
duty, 

S. People with little souls are wanting in 
sympathy, 

III. The Duty of Talcing a Wider View.—Let us 

try to take a wider view of things, of life, of religion, 
of duty, of our responsibilities. Let us cultivate a 
wider sympathy with others' needs, instead of sitting 
down upon our own little bundle of thorns.—II. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton, Notes of Sermons for the Year, pp. 
114-20. 

• Man became a living soul.*—G enesis ii. 7. 

The nature of man was that in which God was at 
last to give His crowning revelation, and for that 
no preparation could seem extravagant. Fascinating 
and full of marvel as is the history of the past which 
science discloses to us; full as these slow-moving 
millions of years are in evidences of the exhaustless 
wealth of nature, and mysterious as the delay appears, 
all that expenditure of resources is eclipsed, and all 
the delay justified when the whole work is crowned by 
the Incarnation, for in it we see that all that slow 
procc.ss was the preparation of a nature in which God 
could manifest Himself as a Person to persons.— 
Marcus Dods. 

RicirEEENcES.— II. 7.—J. Keblo, ^^crmons for Septuur 
gesima, p. t()8. J. HiidRen, Parochial ^^(Tmons, vol. il. p. 40; 
SfTmona for the Christian Year, vol. Hi. p. KXS. J. Aspinull, 
Parish ftcrrnom, p, 2i50. J, Ivaidlaw, The Bihlc Doctrine of 
Man, p. 4S. Ji. W. Kvans, Parochial Sermons, p. 203, II. 
S. — IT. J. Wihnot’lluxton, Bible Object Lessons, p. 203. C. 
Perren, Bevival Sermons, p. 301. W. L. Wntkinson, The 
Blimi Spot, p. JS3, Ii. Fcthorstoii, A Garden Eastward, p. 1. 

11. 0.—J. iKcblc, Sermons for the Holy Week, p. 440. A. 
Ain^ror, Sermons Preached in the Temple Church, p. 283. II. 

12. —W. L. Watkin.son, The Ashes of Boses, p, 105. II. 15,— 
H. K. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, p. 205. 

GOLD AND ONYX NOT ENOUGH 

“And the gold of that land is good : there is bdellium and the 
onyx stone.— Genesis ii. i2. 

Gold and bdellium and onyx—what more did it need ? 

Is not this a sufficing inventory of the land? It 
needl'd a river. Land without river is sand, nothing¬ 
ness,a great ghastly image of fruitlessncss and despair. 
But if it have gold and bdellium and onyx, is it not 
fruitful? No; no more is your life. You have gold 
and gum and grey onyx and precious stones, but no 
river; write yourself poor, make out yourself a bank¬ 
rupt in the court of heaven. 


You may use this metaphor of the river in many 
senses. The emblems of God are capable of being 
broken up into various aspects and driven along 
various lines of practical application. The metaphor 
is not confined to water only; there arc other things 
that may stand for water in the elaboration of this 
great argument. 

I. Here is a man who has great capacity. He is a 
man of insight and foresight, he balances things well, 
his judgments are sound, his talents are somewhat 
even brilliant. Then why does he not succeed in 
life? For want of the river. What is that river? 
Capital. He is abler than many, full of resource, 
very quick in sight and very sure in calculation, but 
you might as well attempt to sail a great American 
liner in a basinful of water as to carry forward all 
the possibilities of his talent when he is in want of 
capital, gold, and bdellium and onyx. The Divine 
grace utilizes all our powers, gives them scope, causes 
them to grow, satisfies their aspirations, ennobles 
their uses, and we may have everything but the 
wealth of God, the wealth of grace, the wealth of 
character, ability enough, even splendour of intellect 
enough, but no river of grace, no river of the true 
gold, no river of spiritual capital. What, then, docs 
it all mean? Ruin. There is no way for splendour 
to find its road into heaven. 

IL Here is a man who 1ms capital, gold, and bdel¬ 
lium and onyx, and his balances pecuniary arc so great 
that he hardly cares to count them; and yet he is 
to be pitied. Why so? Want of the river. What 
river? Health! Health turns stones into gold, de¬ 
serts into gardens; health creates stars for the mid¬ 
night, and revels in the splendour of the planets; 
health is a continual miracle, health clears a way 
for itself; and the man who is being pictured by my 
fancy at this moment has everything but health. If 
God would send that Pison, that stream, that member 
of the great fourfold Eden river into his life, the man 
would stand up n king. 

Ill, Here is a very remarkable life: the man has 
learning and great intellectual capacity and many 
attributes that other men might covet or envy; and 
yet, oh how dismal is that life! What does it 
want? The river. What river? Sunshine, the light- 
river. 

IV. And another figure which corncs to my fancy 
is that of a man in sore loneliness. He could do much 
under given circumstances, but under the circum¬ 
stances which now crush him he can do nothing. 
What does he want? The river. What river? The 
river of a strong friend. Some of us were nothing 
till the strong friend got hold of us, and then wc 
expanded into something, and were accounted of re¬ 
pute and influence. There is a Friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother, there is a Friend accessible to 
all, the name, unchangeable, is Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom the Jews murdered, but whom God offered up 
in sacrifice: He is the Friend of all.— Joseph Parkeb, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. i. p, 69. 
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THE STANDARD OP RIOHTEOUSNESS 

^ And the Lord Ood commanded Che man, saying, of every tree 
of the garden thou mayest freely eat; but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil thou shah not eat, for in the day 
that thou eatest thou shalt surely die.’— Genesis ii. i6, 17. 

•Sin is the transgression of the law.* Before we can 
understand the consequences of sin we must try to 
understand the nature of the law. If religious fatal¬ 
ism is dead, scientific fatalism docs not lack its 
prophets. We are told that environment is every¬ 
thing. You cannot choose what you will think, or 
say, or do. There is no will in man to master the 
sovereign impulses of Nature. 

I. The fir.st point that strikes us is that if this is 
true the whole government of the world is a mon¬ 
strous injustice. If there is no vice to be punished 
it is nothing short of a scandal that punishment 
should be inflicted. The fact of the matter is that 
the theory breaks down before the actual conscious¬ 
ness of men. The moral nature of man is a special 
communication of God. 

II. We have reached the point where the problem 
of revelation begins to face us. If it is true, as we 
fed, that we can obey or disobey the will of God, 
what is that will.^ How has it been revealed to 
man.^ The education of the conscience is a great 
historical process. In this second chapter of Genesis, 
and indeed throughout the whole Bible, revelation is 
represented as being of two kinds—inward and out¬ 
ward. In the very spirit and nature of a man made 
in the likeness of God there is a certain elementary 
revelation of the will of God. There are in every 
conscience certain broad lines of right and wrong. 
To walk as we are sometimes encouraged to do by 
the light of nature, as if that were enough, is simply 
to court degeneration and decay. The spirit life 
needs, like every other life, to be kept alive by a 
friendly spiritual environment. To live in God, to 
absorb His quickening, vitalizing power, to hearken 
to His commandment, and be refreshed and strength¬ 
ened by Ilis grace —these are no fables of Scripture 
but living experiences of men. Revelation is from 
without as well as from within. 

III. Commandment without example, without Ulus- 
tration, is morally of very little effect. *How can you 
define in words where legitimate indulgence ends and 
where positive vice begins.^ What is lawful for me 
may not be expedient because of my brother.' Ages 
ago in response to human need the Ten Command¬ 
ments were given. The Ten Commandments grew into 
a whole system and government of life. The Rabbis 
said ‘thus and thus you should live.* But yet they 
could not teach the world in words the will of God. 

IV. God has explained and defined. But the mind 
of man could not comprehend. There remained one 
way and only one. It was that God Himself should 
take in hand the task of life, and live it out before 
the world. He is the end and crown of revelation.— 

C. Silvester Horne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xxxix. p. 78 . 

Reference.— II. 16-17. — A. W. Momerie, The Origin of 
XvU, p. 1, 
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SATAN IN HISTORY 

‘And the Lord God said . . .’—Genesis ii. 18. 

‘And the serpent said . . .’—Genesis hi. 4. 

And between these two voices the education and dis¬ 
cipline of man have been conducted from the first 
day until now. Never let us shut our eyes to facts. 
There is a temptation to avoid unpleasant subjects; 
such temptation is one of the devil's tricks. 

I. ‘And the Lord God said . . .* ‘And the serpent 
said . . and they both spoke practically on the 
first page of the first book in the Bible; the devil 
was nearly as instantaneously present as was God. 
‘And God said . . .* ‘And the serpent said . . .,* 
and sometimes they are blended and interbleiided, 
and you can hardly discriminate between one tone 
and the other. 

If I look abroad upon the earth so far as it is ac¬ 
cessible to my observation, I cannot but iliid proofs 
enough that there is an enemy, call him by what 
name you please, account for him as you like, deny 
him if you will; I c.an not account for certain broad 
facts, events, collisions, tragedies, woes, losses, apart 
from the suggestion that there is an unslumbcring 
enemy; I cannot trace everything to a good parent. 
I am not able yet to say that all things are pure, 
sweet, beneficent, healing, and full of blessedness. On 
the contrary, I can say. There is an enemy here, or 
there, or yonder; God never dug a grave, God never 
inflicted pain; there must be behind all the pain 
which He inflicts a reason or a suggestion which re¬ 
fers to some other and alien and antagonistic and 
most cruel force. 

II. It is wonderful how the Bible from beginning 
to end, from almost the first page to the last, broadly, 
definitely, recognizes the personality and ministry of 
.an evil one. The slime of the serpent is upon every 
page, his Lang thrusts itself through all tlie rose 
leaves and summer beauty of life and time. 

Until we get back to fundamental facts we cannot 
preach the Gospel; in fact, we shall have no Gospel 
to preach. It was not until ‘the serpent said* that 
another voice replied, *The seed of the woman shall 
bruise the head of the serpent’. The serpent speech 
is the first page, the first sentence, in the Christian 
theology. 

III. Now as visibly in the one case as in the other 
there is certainly a good spirit abro.ad, a holy redeem¬ 
ing spirit, a gentle, tender, sympathizing spirit, a 
benign power that will not leave us until the red 
wound has been skinned over and until that skin has 
grown into a sufficient and permanent security. The 
Bible does not create God; I sec God in providence, 

I see Him in my own life, I see Him in the Lamily 
life of all my friends; He w.ants time for the develop¬ 
ment of His personality and the full revelation of 
His design and the complete outlining and outspher- 
ing of His beneficent purpose. 

(1) Remember that the power of the serpent is 
limited. He is chained, he cannot add one link to 
his chain; he cannot stretch it, it is not an elastic 
chain, it is inflexible. 
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(2) And the ministry of the evil one is educational 
if properly received. It teaches ils what we arc. 
what we may become, it teaches us our need of re¬ 
deeming love, it teaches us the vanity of love, the 
transitoriness of the things upon which we lavish our 
affection. 

( 3 ) And the power of the devil is revelatory. It 
will hel[) us to understand the larger and fuller side 
of things; it will help us to account for some things 
which otherwise would distress our faith. Satan can 
only do a certain amount of mischief; the amount of 
mischief shall return upon his own head; and one 
day, far off, we shall sec how it was that without 
knowing it the enemy was one of our friends.— 
Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. vii. p. 21 . 

Uct'erences.—IT. 18.—G. Rainton, Chrifttian World Pul- 
vol. xxxviii. p. 103. J. Aspiiiall, Parish Hrrmona (lat 
sc’rios), p. 250. C. J. Ridgeway, The King and 11 h' Kingdom^ 
p. 20. II, 21, 24.—Archbishop Houme, Sertnorut in West- 
minster Ahhvy, p. 90. II. 22.—J. 0. M. Bellew, Serrnom, 
vol. iii. p. 344. S. Leathes, tdtudica in Ocneaiat p. 31. 

EVE THE UNFOLDED 

* And Adam said, This is now bone of my bones and flesh of 
my flcsh.'--GENEsis ii. 23. 

The second chapter of Genesis is an attempt to paint 
not the making but the marriage of woman. It is 
an effort to delineate the day not of her birth but of 
her emergence. There are three periods indicated in 
the development of this primitive woman—a period 
of innocence or unconsciousness, a period of conscious 
expansion, and a period of conscious or voluntary 
self-repression. The picture of Eve is an unfolding 
of these stages. She begins, so to speak, under¬ 
ground. She is at first invisible in the garden. It 
is her period of unconsciousness, of spontaneity, of 
existence that has never seen itself in the mirror nor 
stood before the bar of its own judgment-seat. 

The second period of female development. Eve 
has become the mistress of Adam’s ground. Spon¬ 
taneity is dead, artlessness is dead, simplicity is dead. 
It is she and not Adam that wakens first to the 
glories of the garden. The first conviction of being 
beautiful may impart to her a thrill of awe. Her 
gifts have ordained her to a ministry that must ren¬ 
der her less and not more free. But there is another 
way in which the woman may be affected by her 
looking-glass pride. It is this latter experience and 
not the former which is the case of Eve. The charm 
of her new-found possession dazzled her. Her satis¬ 
faction has its root in unblushing egotism. She is 
tempted by the offer of wisdom to be a God. The 
temptation of the woman in Eden is not a temptation 
to disobey, but a temptation to get possession of 
something which can only be got through disobedi¬ 
ence. What is this sin of the woman—extrava¬ 
gance. 

The third stage—conscious contraction. The 
typical woman of the world generally settles down. 
The scene of her empire narrows. It is not a stoop¬ 
ing of her pride. It is the taking pride in something 


new, something nobler. There has come to Eve— 
motherhood.—G. Matheson, Representative Women 
of the Bible, p. 29. 

THE FALL 

GENFSIS 111. 

Moral evil cannot be accounted for by referring it to 
a brute source. Vitally important truths underlie 
the narrative and are bodied forth by it. But the 
way to reach these truths is not to adhere too rigidly 
to the literal meaning, but to catch the general 
impression. 

I. Variety of interpretation in details is not to be 
lamented. The very purpose of such representations 
as arc here given is to suit all .stages of mental and 
ph 3 ^sical advancement. 

II. The most significant elements in man’s primitive 
condition are represented by the two trees of the 
garden. 

(а) The tree of life, the fruit of which bestowed 
immortality. Man was therefore naturally mortal, 
though apparently with a capacity for immortality. 
The mystical nature of the tree of life is recognized 
in the New Testament by our Lord, and by John 
when he describes the New Jerusalem. Both these 
representations are intended to convey in a striking 
and pictorial form the promise of life everla.sting. 

( б ) The trial of man’s obedience is imaged in the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. From the 
child-like innocence in which man originally was, he 
was to pass forward into the condition of moral 
manhood. 

Temptation comes like a serpent. 

III. Temptation'succeeds at firsjt by exciting our 
curiosity. This dangerous craving has many elements 
in it. 

(a) The instinctive drawing towards what is mys¬ 
terious. 

(b) The sense of incompleteness. Few boys wish 
to be always boys. 

IV. Through craving for a large experience un¬ 
belief in God's goodness finds entrance. In the 
presence of forbidden pleasure we are tempted to feel 
as if God were grudging us enjoyment. The very 
arguments of the serpent occur to our mind. 

V. If we know our own history we cannot be 
surprised to read that one taste of evil ruined our 
first parents. The actual experience of sin is like 
the one taste of alcohol to a reclaimed drunkard. 

VI. The first result of sin is shame. The form in 
which the knowledge of good and evil comes to us is 
the knowing we are naked. 

VII. When Adam found he was no longer fit for 
God’s eye, God provided a covering which might 
enable him again to live in His presence without dis¬ 
may. Man had exhausted his own ingenuity and 
resources, and exhausted them without finding relief 
to his shame. If his shame was to be effectually 
removed, God must do it.— Marcus Dods, The Book 
of Genesis, p. 15. 
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THB FIRST TEMPTATION OP MAN 

Genesis hi. 

Let us consider the great First Temptation of Man, 
the story of Genesis in. I shall not attempt to dis¬ 
cuss the deep question how far we arc to take every 
detail of that chapter literally. It is no mere ‘al¬ 
legory'. It puts before us an awful fact; I am sure 
of this. But the first few pages of Scripture, in the 
nature of their subjects, are so mysterious that we 
may well hold our peace when the question is asked. 
Is every word to be taken literally? Do these 
chapters tell us their story in the same style of detail 
as that in which we are told, for example, the ship¬ 
wreck of St. Paul? Is it not at least possible that, 
as the last pages of the Bible tell us of a glorious and 
blissful future in terms of symbol and figure, so the 
first pages of the Bible tell us in the same style of a 
mysterious past? Gates of pearl and streets of gold 
are assuredly to be understood as symbols of ‘the 
glory to be revealed'. The same may be true of 
many a phrase used to depict the 'glory' of man's 
first estate, and his fall from it. But I say all this 
by the way. Here is the picture before us. We are 
called to study the fact of the First Temptation, in 
the terms given us in the Word of God. 

What do we see, then, in the mystery so revealed 
to us? 

I. First, we see that man was, from the beginning, 
in the wisdom of God, placed under a gentle but real 
test by his heavenly Friend, and permitted, through 
it, to he enticed by his enemy, Ilis obedience was 
tested by a firm while mild prohibition. His will 
was enticed into revolt by a misrepresentation of the 
mind of Him who had forbidden him ‘the fruit'. A 
thousand varieties of temptation can be grouped in 
one class in the light of that fact. 

II. Then, the First Temptation is one in which 
the evil power approached man through what, in it¬ 
self, was purely good. What can be fairer to thought 
than the fruit of a tree in the Garden of God? No 
poison could lurk in that 'fruit' itself. The only 
evil lay in the fact that, for purposes of Divine love, 
and perhaps only for a season, even so, its use was 
forbidden. The thing was good, the pure creation of 
the all-perfect Maker. But His command, ‘Thou 
shalt not eat,* made the using of it evil. 

III. Have we not here again a type of whole 
worlds of temptation? In countless cases the thing 
through which the temptation comes from beneath is 
a thing whose origin is from above, yea, from the 
Father of Lights, the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift. It is something beautiful and pure in itself, and 
the use of which, under other conditions, or at other 
times, may be as right as it is delightful. But some 
high reason says to us, just now, in view of that 
particular tree of God's own garden of pleasures, 
‘Do not eat'. Just now, just for us now, that 
charming object, that interesting occupation, that 
sweet society, that pleasant place is, in the Lord's 
wise love, to be foregone. We are asked to 'do 


without it; to be ‘as a weaned child' about it. No 
condemnation is passed upon it. But our use of it 
would be against His will. And that makes it a test 
in the hands of our Friend, and an enticement in the 
hands of our enemy. W'e are at once tested and 
enticed by a conflict of pleasure with duty, where the 
pleasure in itself is pure. 

IV. Then, we see, in the First Temptation, the 
very method and manner of the enemy's use of good 
for ends of evil. Through man’s thought about ‘the 
fruit' he aims a subtle thrust with a poisoned dagger 
at man’s thought about God. He suggests that God 
is not love, lie whispers that God withholds the 
fruit for selfish reasons; that He does not want man 
to be as happy as possible, to be too near Himself, to 
be too much like Himself. So, by that poisoned 
wound, the root of all sin is left in man. For sin, in 
its last analysis, is a discord between man and the 
blessed God. And wc are at discord with His great 
love, not only when we openly defy Ilis will, but 
when we suspect it, when wc distrust it. 'I'hat is, 
‘the little rift within the lute,’ which has in it the 
possible discords of all imaginable actual sinning. 

Wlien the primeval human heart first listened to 
that dreadful suggestion, that God would say one 
word to His beloved creature, made in His image, 
which was not a word of love, then man sinned, then 
man fell. And the nature which so fell has felt the 
shock of its fall ever since; it has kept the discord 
ever since; so that only the hand of the slandered 
God of Love can set it right, taking away from it 
this fatal mischief of distrust of Him, putting into its 
hand 'the shield of faith, of trust in Him, where¬ 
with it shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of 
the wicked.'— Bishop H. C. G. Moule. 

Heferences.— III. —Spurgeon, ^ermons^ vol. xxxix. No. 
221)9 ; ibid. vol. 1. No. 2000. 

SATAN^S WILES 

'And he said unto the woman, Yea, hath God said.*— 
Genesis hi. i. 

The first words which Satan is ever recorded to have 
spoken must be words of interest, if it be only that 
they may serve as a key to unlock some of his later 
subtleties. And I observer at once a remarkable 
similarity between all the beginnings of Satan’s words. 
I hear him coming to the first Adam—‘Yea, hath 
God said?' then I listen to him approaching the second 
Adam—‘If thou be the Son of God'. And there 
is one feature characterizing both. He begins with 
laying a doubt at the root. He questions; he un¬ 
settles. He docs not assert error; he does not contra¬ 
dict truth; but he confounds 'ooth. He sets the mind 
at cavilling. lie leaves a worm to gnaw at the core; 
.and then he goes his way. Just so I observe his deal¬ 
ing when he speaks to God about Job. He opens his 
mouth with a question—‘Does Job fear God for 
nought ?' 

So I at once take this general inference—that Satan 
makes his first entries—not by violent attack, but by 
secret sapping; and that he endeavors to confuse and 
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cloud the mind whicli he is afterwards going to kill in 
the dark. 

I. Take the experience of a believer, and take the 
facts recorded in Satan's history, and it is evident in 
the outset that these questionings of the mind are 
always to be taken as Satan's temptations. The his¬ 
tory of paradise will be sufficient to show this. The 
more you can resist these doubts as temptations, and 
bring to bear upon them your defensive armour, as you 
do in any moral temptation, and especially the more 
you throw them off as not your own, and give them 
back again, the sooner will be the victory; and the 
sooner the trial will pass away. 

II. With all Satan's views, his far end is to diminish 
from the glory of God. You are wrong, if you think 
his far end is to destroy your soul: you are wrong, if 
you think his far end is to destroy the universe of 
souls. He takes these but as a means to his highest 
amibitious end: his final object is to derogate some¬ 
thing from the Majesty of God. Against God Is his 
spleen directed; therefore, to mar God's design, he 
insinuated his wily coil into the garden of Eden; to 
mar God's design, he met Jesus Christ in the wilder¬ 
ness, on the mountain top, and on the pinnacle of the 
temple; to mar God's design, lie is always leading us to 
take unworthy views of God's nature and God's work. 

III. It is Satan’s delight to make limitations—draw 
boundary lines around grace. There is not a beauti¬ 
ful doctrine, but he will try to diminish it, and draw 
out of it, if he can, a proof of a limited gospel. He 
is always saying—Ht is not for everybody: it is not 
for all persons: but it is for “the elect" '. ‘It is not 
in everything; it does not go down into little parti¬ 
culars.' And so he tries to make the very mind of 
the child of God, which ought to be standing out in 
perfect liberty, wherewith Christ hath made it free, 
to be bound in the prison house. He detracts from 
the largeness of God's love; he will not hold the 
grandeur of universal love; he will not hold particular 
election: he hates botli—because both glorify God. 
Particular election, showing particular love, universal 
redemption, the vastness of his compassion: therefore 
both he would put away. Satan is always disparag¬ 
ing or impugning universal redemption or individual 
election. 

IV. For all these confining, limiting views there is 
but one remedy—it is to look at the character of God, 
as He is revt aled in the covenant of His grace. You 
will observe that this is exactly what our Saviour did. 
When He was tempted, He threw Himself and Satan 
back upon ‘what is written'.—J, Vauoiian, Fifty 
Sermons (1874), p. 172. 

THE TEMPTATION IN THE GARDEN OP 
EDEN 

*And he said unto the woman, Yea, hath God said, ye shall 
not eat of every tree of the Garden.’ etc.— Gknksis hi. 1*5. 

How did the Tempter effect his purpose.^ 

I. By a question. 

(a) On the serpent-lips of the tempter it meant 
this:— 


‘May you not settle for yourself what is morally 
right and what is morally wrong, instead of obeying 
the eternal law of right? May you not feel your¬ 
self at liberty to disobey a command given you by 
God?' 

(b) Mark the subtlety of the question. God gave 
His gifts largely, and placed on human freedom but 
one limitation. But the tempter hides the love, and 
aggravates the burden of the prohibition. 

(c) How did Eve meet the question? Exactly as 
you and I have met the same question when we have 
been tempted to indulge in some unlawful gratifica¬ 
tion. Do we not all listen as Eve listened, doubt as 
she doubted, have hard thoughts of God as she had, 
put a barrier where God has put none, and break 
down defence where He has fixed it, and so place our¬ 
selves at the tempter's mercy? 

II. He makes the way to sin easy by removing all 
fear of the consequences. There is the negation, ‘ye 
shall not surely die.' 

III. But the seductive power could not stop there. 
Man cannot live by doubt and by negation. Hence the 
Satanic doubt and the Satanic negation are followed 
by the Satanic promise. 

(a) Note the malevolence of these words, ‘God 
doth know'. Is there not a marvellous consistency in 
the story which puts that suggestion into the serpent's 
mind ? 

(b) See the fascination of the promise: ‘Ye shall 
be as gods, knowing good and evil'. Addressed to that 
which was noblest in man—the largeness of his capa¬ 
city, the grandeur of his aims, the infinite within him. 
It was fascinating then to unsuspecting innocence, it 
is fascinating still to us in our fallen condition, most 
fascinating to those to whom God has given large 
intellect and large hearts if they have not found 
Him. 

IV. Man has fallen through the tempter's art, but 
man has also triumphed over the tempter. Christ 
reversed the fall of man; thus did He give our nature 
its true exaltation and raise it to the right hand of 
power,—J. J. S. Pkhowne, The Contemporary Pulpit, 
vol. V. p. 119. 

BEGINNING OF SIN AND REDEMPTION 

Genesis hi. 1-15. 

‘The Fall,* says Dr. Cunningham Gcikie, ‘finds an 
echo in every religion in the world.' In the Thibetan 
story the first men were perfect like the gods; but 
they ate of the white sugar-sweet tree, and grew 
corrupt. In the oldest Hindoo temples two figures 
of Krishna arc still seen, in one of which he is tramp¬ 
ling on the crushed head of a serpent. In the museum 
of the Capitol there is an old sarcophagus which 
shows a naked man and woman standing beneath a 
tree from which the man is about to pluck fruit. 
The demon who tempts him is standing near. 

There are no such thorns found in a state of nature, 
says Dr. Hugh Macmillan, as those produced by 
ground once tilled by man. In the waste clearings 
of New Zealand and Canada, and around the ruined 
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shieling on the Highland moor^ thorns may be seen 
which were unknown before. 

References. —HI. 1-15.—A. Maclarcn, EwponitUms of 
Holy Scripture — Genesis^ p. 5. III. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermons 
vol. xlvi. No. 2707. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Lessons, 
vol. I. p. 185. O. J. Vaughan, Vofce« of the Prophets, p. 2.37. 
Bishop Goodwin, Parish Sermons, vol. v. p. 17. R. S. Cand- 
lish, Book of Oenems, vol. i. p. CO. III. 1-4.—G. W. Bramtdd, 
Practical Sermons, p. 47. III. 3.—J. Kcble, Sermons for the 
Christian Year, vol. iii. p. 118. 

THE SERPENT TEMPTING MAN 

* And the Serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die.' 

Genesis hi. 4. 

There is no thought more awful than this: that sin 
is all around and within us, and we know not what it 
is. We are beset by it on every side; it dogs our 
every way, draws our wills under its sway, and our¬ 
selves under its dominion. It is a pestilence that 
walkelh in darkness, and nothing stays its advances. 
It passes through all barriers, and pierces every 
stronghold. In the beginning, we arc told, sin was 
not in the world, and that by one man's disobedience 
sin hath entered. Ever since this time it has taken 
up its abode here; and it has been followed by death, 
for 'death hath passed upon all men; for all have 
sinned.' ‘This much we do know: that it is a will 
opposed to the will of God. A will which chooses 
evil is a will opposed to the will of God.' In fact, 
the will of man is in a state of rebellion against that 
of God. Whence, then, came this clashing of wills, 
this open rebellion, this presence of evil? 

I. The first man, fresh from his Maker's hand, 
placed in Paradise, and appointed lord of the earth, 
was endowed with every requisite for developing his 
God-given and God-inspired nature, and fulhiling his 
destiny. But a tempter came to him from the midst 
of the animal world, and man yielded to the tempta¬ 
tion. But when we consider that Adam was lord of 
this animal kingdom, and, moreover, that man alone 
was endued with the gift of speech, it must be evident 
that this tortuous animal was but the tool of that 
evil and serpentine Spirit, Satan, ‘that old serpent 
called the Devil'. Under the form of this serpent, the 
Wicked One therefore tempted man to his destruc¬ 
tion. The temptation of the second Adam is the 
counterpart of that of the first. Christ overcame, 
that by His victory the dominion which Satan had 
obtained over the whole human race, through the 
Fall of the guilty pair, might be destroyed. The 
Tempter approached our Lord openly, but he came 
to man in disguise. It was a real serpent (not a dis¬ 
guise or assumed form), perverted by Satan to be 
the instrument of his temptation. Satan is still, as 
he was from the beginning, himself a creature of God; 
and, as a creature, then, he made use of a creature to 
carry out his designs. When, then, the temptation 
came through one of the animal kingdom, it pro¬ 
ceeded from a grade inferior to our first parents 
themselves. There could, therefore, be no palliation 
for their sin. Man had dominion over the beasts of 


the field; he must not» therefore, take the law from 

them. Besides, the presence of a spirit must have 
been self-evident, for there was both speech and 
reasoning power in the serpent. When, then, they 
listened and were persuaded, their fall was without 
excuse. 

II. This will explain to us the sources of man's 
temptation. We are here upon our trial. This life 
is for us the time of our probation. We are free 
agents, and by our own will and choice we determine 
our eternal portion. Temptations are inevitable; no 
one is exempt, for wc are all t)n the same level of our 
common humanity. ‘To be for warned is to be fore¬ 
armed ;' it is therefore real wisdom on our part to 
find out for ourselves the sources of temptation. In 
the case of our first parents we notice that the first 
source is:— 

(1) The evil suggestion from without. Of all the 
trees of the garden (including the Tree of l.ife) man 
was allowed freely to eat, but it was forbidden him to 
eat of ‘the tree of knowledge of good and evil,' under 
penalty of death. The command was definite and 
precise; the consequence of disobedience was made 
clear to them. Here was a positive law, and this 
moral code in its simplicity was sufficient for the 
training of man's moral nature. Without such a test 
of sincerity it could not have been perfected. Clearly, 

then, if man fell, it could only be by the violation of 
the Divine command. 

(2) We find innocent tendencies, proclivities, which 
are also a source of temptation from within. The 
appetites, inclinations, and desires of our flesh are not 
in themselves sin; it is the indulgence of them under 
wrong circumstances which constitutes the sin. They 
may be the instruments of our sanctification as well 
as our degradation—of holiness as well as sin. As 
tendencies only they are perfectly innocent, they are 
of God's appointment, and are the means of carrying 
out some of His providential designs; and not till 
stimulated into action by evil suggestions from with¬ 
out do they become sinful. Having, then, got an 
evil suggestion from without, and possessing the 
tendencies within, only the third source of temptation 
is wanting to com^)lete the sin. 

(3) The opportunity for the sin itself. In solitude, 
and away from the side of her natural protector, the 
Tempter plied his temptation with terrible success. 
Thus, these three sources of temptation having ‘met 
together and kissed each other,' the fall became in¬ 
evitable. 

III. The sin was committed by Eve alone. But 
by Adam it was repeated through her, and therefore in 
society. He fell through her influence. The tempted 
became the tempter. The strong tempted the weak, 
and again the weak tempted the strong. It is the 
weak who do most harm in God's world. The com¬ 
pletion of weakness is the weak tempting the strong. 

References. —III. 4.—IT. Alford, Quebec Chapel Ser¬ 
mons, vol. i. p. KK). F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Fam¬ 
ily Reading (2nd .series), p. 156. III. 4-6.—J. Bowstead, 
Practical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 30. 
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THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL 

•And the Serpent said unto the woman, God doth know that in 
the day yc eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and 
ye shall be as God, knowing good and evil.—Q knesis 
III. 5. 

Can we believe this story? Most certainly. 

Tt must have happened, for it happens now. It may 
well have been the first temptation, for it is the last, 
the most subtle, and the most widespread in the world. 
Let us notice. 

I. This is a divinely inspired warning against a 
common temptation. Because they cannot reconcile 
the facts of science with these chapters many doubt 
their Divine inspiration. But we need not seek for 
proofs of the Divine Spirit in this writing. They lie 
upon the surface. Three things it teaches which must 
have come from God. 

(fl) All things were made by one God, and one only. 

(b) All things were made by God, but one thing 
God did not make—sin. 

(c) Then here we have also that truth, afterwards 
forgotten so long, and the rediscovery of which is re¬ 
volutionizing the world to-day—the equality of woman 
with man. 

II. What, then, is the temptation against which 
this passage warns us? This temptation has been the 
commonest down the ages, and it is the commonest to¬ 
day. The majority of young men and women who are 
lured from the paths of virtue and Christ are drawn 
away by the idea that they will ‘see life,' and if they 
come back after as ‘sadder’ they will be ‘wiser men*. 
Intellectual doubt is affecting some, practical doubt 
of the moral intuition is ruining more. 

III. I.et us consider the folly of yielding to this 
temptation. 

(a) Whatever wisdom can be won through sin, it is 
at any rate not the highest wisdom. 

(b) Whatever wisdom is won through sin, it does 
not enable us to compare sin and holiness. 

(c) Whatever wisdom comes through sin, it docs 
not teacli us to know life. 

(d) And yet it is a very subtle temptation. If 
mistake it be, it seems such a little mistake. It is 
symbolized by the apple. The eating of an apple was 
so small a thing to work such tremendous ruin.—E. 
Aldom French, God*a Message Through Modern 
Doubt, p. 00. 

References.— TIT, U.—UiHhop Bethel, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 
105. C. Perren, Outline Sermons, p. 222. A. G. Mortimer. 
Tho Church's Lessons, vol. 1. p. 190. J. Bush, A Memorial, 
p. 91. 

THE FALL 

(For Sexagesima Sunday) 

•And when the woman saw ihni the tree was good for food, 
and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be de¬ 
sired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and 
did eat, and gave also unto her husband with her; and 
he did eat.*— Genesis hi. 6. 

A VOICE, soft, melodious, insinuating, is heard by Eve 
as she stands observing this strange tree, and on 
turning she finds that it proceeds from a serpent. 


L The Temptation* —The voice utters a question 
which perhaps we may venture to interpret in two 
different ways, according to the tone and manner in 
which the question was put. ‘ I have heard that 
God has given you all the trees of the gardens but 
one, to use for your own purposes and at your own 
discretion. Mistress of this fair domain, to whom we 
creatures are all of us subject, and to whom we 
naturally look for instruction, tell me if it is so. To 
you I come for information. I have no misgivings 
as to the goodness and the wisdom of the Great 
Creator; but I should like to have the matter ex¬ 
plained to me.* Or it might express this thought; 
‘You do not really mean to tell me that God has 
thrown a fence of prohibition round this wonderful 
tree? If so—why should He do so? Why should 
He deny you and your husband anything? You 
have been accustomed to regard your Creator as a 
Being of love and goodness. Is this shutting you off 
from a part of your domain, this grudging you a fair 
and noble possession, consistent with the opinion you 
have hitherto entertained about Him? What do 
you say, when you consider the matter calmly ? * 
Now, Eve seems to have taken the second interpreta¬ 
tion ; and here you have the first in j ection of the poison. 
The Tempter gets a footing in the mind of his victim 
by insinuating just a little incipient doubt about the 
goodness of God. It occurs to Eve that God was 
not altogether what she had been accustomed to 
think Him. Now at this point her duty was plain. 
Clearly she had made a mistake in allowing herself 
to be drawn into this colloquy at all, ignorant as she 
was of the ways of the world, and of its dark secrets. 
Some mischief had been done already, but it was not 
yet irreparable. And conscience, stirring in the breast 
of this child-woman, must surely have said, ‘Quit 
this place. It is dangerous ground. Speak no more 
with this strange questioner. Too probably he is an 
enemy of your God and you.* But, unfortunately 
she remains, fascinated, as it would seem, and remains 
to carry on the conversation, in what she considers 
to be a generous defence of the God wliom this 
serpent so completely misunderstands—her very con¬ 
tinuance of the colloquy showing that she is begin¬ 
ning to waver. 

How true a picture this is of our human life! 
There is a fascination for us about what is forbidden. 

11. The Fall. —The Tempter’s work is done. He 
has aimed at producing distrust of God, and he has 
produced it. lie has carried it on till it has become 
a settled feeling. The love of God, which was once 
in the woman’s heart, naturally gave way when she 
came to look upon God as one who grudged her the 
highest gratification, the noblest position. And now 
she is quite ready to throw aside her allegiance, to 
act for herself, to aspire to that pre-eminence which 
the Tempter has falsely promised her. And she con¬ 
trives—one scarcely knows how—to draw her husband 
into an infatuated participation in her folly and sin. 
‘She did eat, and gave also to her husband with her, 
and he did eat.’ 
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HI. The Practical Point to which I am anxious to 
draw your special attention is this—that the aim 
of the Tempter throughout was to induce Adam to 
assert an independence of God^ to claim for himself a 
position of false self-dependence. It was not the 
flavour of the fruit nor the beauty of the fruit that 
attracted the man, although his imagination may 
probably have thrown a glamour round the appear¬ 
ance of the tree, and he may have seen it tlirough a 
misleading medium. We have no reason to suppose 
that in any respect (save that of being prohibited) 
the tree of knowledge of good and of evil differed 
from the other trees of the garden. But the flavour 
and the beauty were only means to an end. The 
thing which snared Adam was the promise tliat he 
should be as God, that he should be his own lord and 
master, that he should rise to all the blessedness, 
and dignity, and grandeur of a position in which he 
should recognize and bow before no will but his own. 
He was not beguiled so much by sensuality as by an 
ungovernable desire for self-exaltation. 

(a) Observe the consequences of the first trans¬ 
gression. —It makes the transgressor, as sin always 
does, mean and cowardly. It induces him, as it 
always docs, to justify himself and to lay the blame 
on others. It makes him, as it always does, sneak- 
Ingly defiant of God. It disintegrates, as it always 
does, instead of bringing and binding together; and 
it separates two beings intended to love and to help 
one another. 

(b) We who believe in the Bible are sometimes 
twitted with the utter insignificance of the whole 
transaction. —Well, I suggest three considerations. 
If a cobra bites me, the puncture is very trifling in¬ 
deed, scarcely visible. Look at it, and you would say, 
‘A prick of a pin, nothing more'. But if bitten by a 
cobra I shall be a dead man in an hour. Again, if 
I steal only a penny, I am as truly guilty of dis¬ 
honesty and of a breach of the law as if I stole a 
hundred thousand pounds. And, again, if sin be a 
virtual dethronement of the Supreme Governor of 
the universe, an outraging of the moral order which 
He has established amongst the myriads of creatures 
under His sway, the whole apparatus of Redemption 
—the Incarnation, the Death, and the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ—would have been needed to right the 
derangement caused by the sin in the Garden of Eden, 
even if not a single other sin had been committed 
during all the successive generations of the human 
race. 

THE DIVINE ALLEGORY OF THE FALL 

* And Adam and his wife hid themselves from the presence of 
the Lord God amongst the trees of the garden.'— Genesis 
III. 8. 

Nearly all the most eminent Biblical scholars are 
now agreed that the clue to the meaning of this third 
chapter of Genesis is to be found by regarding it as 
an allegory or parable rather than as a historical 
document in the modern sense of the term. 

I. The truth is one truth, but its several aspects 


are revealed in due order and sequence. As in a 
drama, the story moves in from point to point with 
increasing complication. The man shown to us is 
made in the image of God—he is the crown and 
summit of created things, in virtue of being a spirit¬ 
ual creature. Therein lies the core of his signiflcancc. 
But his moral nature is all unformed, undeveloped. 
Having never been tried, he cannot be said to possess 
a character. The narrative in Genesis helps us to 
understand through what experiences man outgrew 
his infantile condition, and how becoming conscious 
of a moral law, he became at the same time aware of 
the inward discord which is the result of a breach of 
law. Here, if anywhere, Adam, the first man, stands 
for us all. His craving for a false independence, his 
initial act of rebellion, his acquisition of a guilty 
knowledge of good and evil, his ex]>ulsion from the 
Garden of Eden, are the door Ihrougli which he 
passes into the possibility of self-knowledge, and of 
moral freedom, won at the cost of effort and suffering. 

II. Again, the first sin of Scripture is in some sort 
the type of all our sins. They grow out of a common 
root. In the language of morals, they are a revolt 
against the pressure of rules and obligation felt to be 
in conflict with personal desires. In the language 
of the Bible, they spring from a state of rebellion 
against God and the order established by Him. All 
our worst sins, too, are marked with a certain reck¬ 
lessness of consequences. In our blindness and in¬ 
fatuation, we excuse ourselves, but the author of the 
record of Genesis docs not stop here. He shows us 
in poetic imagery the inward as well as the outward 
consequences of any deliberate act of rebellion. All 
sin, until with repentance comes pardon, alters the 
relation between the creature and the Creator. An 
estranging cloud comes between the soul and God. 

III. Real religion stands and falls with the belief 
in a personal God, and in realizing the need of com¬ 
munion with Him. When once wc destroy, or tamper 
with, the conviction that wc are living, or should be 
living, in spiritual contact with a Divine Being who 
has revealed Himself to us, in His Son, worship ceases 
to have any real meaning. Competent observers have 
remarked that a reluctance to think of themselves as 
spiritual creatures in contact with God is one of the 
characteristics of those who have drunk most deeply 
of the spirit of this restless, inquiring age. Let us 
consider briefly one or two forms in which this re¬ 
luctance manifests itself. 

(o) One is levity, born of shallowness, like that of 
the Athenians who scoffed at St. Paul when he spoke 
to them of the resurrection of the dead. 

(6) Another way of hiding from God is the re¬ 
fusal to listen to the voice of conscience when it con¬ 
demns us, the ingrained habit of slipping away from 
reminders of duties neglected and obligations left un¬ 
fulfilled, so finely delineated by George Eliot in the 
character of Tito Mclema. 

(c) We can be hiding from God even while we 
flaUer ourselves that we are seeking His face. Even 
reUgion may be so perverted so as to become a 
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doadf.*riifi|;j influence when vve identify it with opinions^ 
or party view.s, or zeal for dogma, or external things 
like ceremonie.s, or forms of worship, or matters of 
Church order and discipline.—J. W. Shepard, Light 
and Life, p. Ill. 

ADAM AND EVE—THE KNOWLEDGE OF OOD 

‘And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day.’—G kni*:sis hi. 8. 

1. We .see Adam and Eve in the opening chapter of 
Gem .sis surrounded by the creatures that God had 
made, like those lower creatures in many respects, and 
yet absolutely different in one—the. possession of a 
soul created in the image of God, and as they were 
created in the image of God, they were endowed with 
many great gifts—for instance knowledge. 

(a) Through experience we have gained much know¬ 
ledge, and by being taught have made our own what 
other people gathered by expi rierice, but Adam and 
Eve had no parents, yet they had a very great know¬ 
ledge of the world and its powers, and that knowledge 
was the direct gift of God. 

(h) They not only knew about God, but knew God 
in the intimate intercourse of communion with Him, 
and this was the great gift which they lost to a very 
great extent by their sin. 

(c) But yet this knowledge has been more than re¬ 
stored to us through our Imrd Jesus Christ. 

II. Both of these sorts of knowledge we may have. 

(a) The first imperfectly; by the labour of investi¬ 
gation. 

(h) We may know too about God, for He has given 
us a revelation about Himself, and has given us an in- 
fallibh; guide in His Church to interpret that revela¬ 
tion, and His Holy Spirit in our hearts to help us 
to understand it.—A, G. Mortimer, Stories from 
Genesis, 

Ueferencks.— 111. 8, 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol 1. No. 
iiiXXK II. 1*. Liddon, Carnhridfic Lent Sermons (1864), p. 23. 

H. Ilayiium, Sermons in Uugh\t School Chapel, p. W. 

Mellon, ^ illago Homilies, p. 212. G. Malhoson, Moments on 
the Mount, p. 1. II. Mneniillnn, The Olive Leaf, p. 241, C. 
Kingsl(‘y, (Jospi'l of the Pentateuch, p. H, Spurgeon, Evening 
hy Evening, p. 1S4. J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima, p. 
130. G. Galthrop, Pulpit Ueeolleelions, p. 16. T. Birkett 
Dover, .1 Lent Manual, p. 1. \V. llay Aitkon, Mission 

Sermons (2nd series), p. 1. C. .T. Vaughan, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 3263. ,1. Vaughan, Serinnns to (Children (1875), p, 177. 

J. Van Ooslerzee, The Year of Salvation, vol. i. p. .5. Spur¬ 
geon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 412. G. Hrooks, Five Hundred 
Outlines, p. 276. III. 0.—W. F, Shaw, Sermon Sketches, p. 

32. F. A. Hray, Sermons, vol. i. p. 44. J. Keble. Sermons 
for Septuagemma to Ash Wednesday, p. 10.3; Sermons for the 
Christian Year, vol. ii. p. 121). HI. 10.—K. Ililey, A YeaPs 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 6.5. III. 12.—C. Kingsley, The Good 
Acic8 of God, I). 317. 

Genesis hi. 12. 

*Adaiii, in the (harden of Eden, said, “The woman gave 
it to mo, and I did cat,” but he was held responsible 
for his actions nevertheless; and this is the great lesson 
to he taught to persons of feeble will and persons of 
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arbitrary will alike.*—Dr. S. Bryant in Studies in 
Character, p. 162. 

Reference.— III, 14, 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxxvi. 
No. 2165. 

THE 005PEL OF QBNE515 

*It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise bis heel.*— 
Genesis 111. 15. 

Theologians have a special name for this text. They 
term it the ‘Protcvangelium,* which being interpreted 
is the ‘First Gospel*. Who uttered this first Evangel.^ 
God Himself. To whom was the Protevangelium ut¬ 
tered? To Satan. 

I. The Saviour's Injury to Satan. —‘ Her seed— 
shall bruise thy head.* 'Uhe margin of the Revised 
Version renders it ‘shall lie in wait for thy head*. 
It has also been rendered ‘shall break thy head*. 
An Indian Missionary told me the other day that in 
the East every one would understand such an allusion. 
A serpent is being addressed, and the poison-bag of 
a serpent is on or near the serpimt's head. An East¬ 
ern, my friend assured me, would at once perceive that 
by lying in wait for a bruising or breaking the head 
of the serpent was meant the destroying of the poison- 
bag, so that though the creature might still live, its 
death-dealing power was done away. The Prote¬ 
vangelium is fulfilled in the Incarnate Saviour. When 
He became the seed of the woman* He accomplished 
this prediction in great degree. 

(a) What a death-blow to Satan was and is the 
character of our Lord. Man is by the Incarnation 
shown to be capable of moral and spiritual victory. 
The character of Christ is at once the great proof of 
His duty, and the great prophecy of man's glory, 

(h) The teachings of Christ verify this Gospel pro¬ 
phecy. No marvel Satan loathes these heavenly or¬ 
acles, and seeks to suppress them. Seen from every 
angle they arc matchless. Compare them with the 
canonical sayings of other religions, and they arc as 
sunlight as to shadow. Christ flashed on the mind 
of man the most splendid theology the universe has 
known. 

(c) The death of Christ lent to this message its 
great fulfilment. Our Lord*s death was no mere in¬ 
dividual death. It was a representative death. It 
was a generous death. Some one has termed it a 
borrowed death. Such indeed it was. If the poison- 

bag is ever to he ])lucked from the destroying serpent, 
only a Divine Being can do it, and only a dying God. 
Jesus conquered the foe after He seemed hopelessly 
conquered by the foe. Our lieavenly Achilles, albeit 
His wounded heel, plucked in triumph the serpcnt*s 
poison-bag away. 

(d) ‘It shall bruise thy bead.’ This sure word is 
realized in the exaltation of Christ. Everything in 
Christianity depends on our Lord’s physical resurrec¬ 
tion. If Christ be not risen there is no Christianity. 

(e) We see a delightful illustration pf the fulfilment 
of this earliest Gospel promise in the conversion of 
.sinners. Whenever a soul turns trustfully to Jesus, 
Satan's head is bruised. 
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(/) The sanctification ofChristians has this outcome. 
Beautiful lives deal Satan trenchant blows. Godliness 
is never merely defensive it is grandly offensive. 

(g) Our Lord's return will give the Protevangeliiim 
its most illustrious verification. Satan will be de¬ 
stroyed with the briglitiiess of His coming. 

II, Satan's injury to the Saviour. 

(o) The Conquering Christ is to be wounded in the 
struggle. Assuredly this prediction was fulfilled in the 
earthly sufferings of Christ. It was and is so in the 
trials of His People. All His servant’s wounds arc 
His wounds. ‘Why persecutest thou me.^' He in¬ 
quired of the astonished Saul of Tarsus. 

(6) The sorrows of the universe help to realize this 
pathetic prophecy. Nature and man arc in a groaning 
and travailing state. There is an undertone of sad¬ 
ness everywhere and in everything. The universe He 
created and which He mystically indwells pains Him 
by its pains. 

(c) But the sin of the world is the most terrible 
illustration of this prophetic truth. By means of the 
iniquity of men the serpent bruises the Saviour's heel. 
Sinners indeed know not what they do.— Dinsdale 
T. Young, The Enthusiasm of God, p. 70. 

THE PROPHECY OF THE BRUISINOS 

‘I will put emnity between these (the serpent) and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy 
head and thou shalt bruise his head.*—C ^enesis hi. 15. 

There is to be conflict between Christ and Satan, 
between good and evil—perpetual conflict. In this 
conflict victory will come to one side, but bruisings 
to both. 

I. Can we have the victory without the bruisings? 
As we read in his biography, Bishop Creighton in his 
early years was visited by a dream of this kind. His 
theory of life, as he then held it, is not very clearly ex¬ 
pressed, but perhaps we shall do him no injustice if 
we say that he was determined to be cheerful and 
content in all circumstances, to do his own work, to 
recognize his limitations, and so far as he could to 
keep himself free of strife. He knew that he could 
give to the world some valuable literary work, if he 
had leisure in which to prepare it. F rom the sanguin¬ 
ary conflicts of the world and the Church he shrank. 
For one thing he had a strong sense of the impotence 
of man. Man docs his best and is foiled. His defeat 
is not due to the strength of his human foes, but to the 
sudden interposition of a power above. Against that 
power it is vain to fight. 

II. But we may have the bruisings without the 
victory. It is possible so to be overborne by the 
pangs and losses and defeats of the Christian soldier 
as to lose faith in Divine love and providence. There 
is an awful possibility of giving over prayer, of com¬ 
ing to think that the I-ord’s ear is heavy that He can¬ 
not hear, and His arm shortened that He cannot save. 

III. What then docs the promise mean? It means 
that wherever Christ is there is conflict. That is the 
token and foundation of hope. There is enmity be¬ 
tween the Son of man and evil and that enmity never 
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dies. But the Son of man and his legions are bruised 
in the fighting. Some dream of a triumph won with¬ 
out pain or pang, but it is a vain dream. 

IV. But the victory is sure because the leader is 
Christ. He did not fight merely as an example to 
His soldiers. His contest is much more than an 
addition to the records of heroism that keep the 
world alive. He breathes Ilis spirit into His soldiers 
and He is the Conqueror. The time and the manner 
we must leave with Him, but He asks us to throw 
ourselves into the conflict, and He promises us the 
interpretation of reverse and delay in the world where 
burdens are unbound and wounds healed and mortal¬ 
ity swallowed up of life.—W. Robertson Nicoll, 
The Garden of Nuts, p. 21U. 

Rkferf.nces.--.1TI. Rrooks, Twenty fifer- 

tnons^ p. 0:1. J. Monro (iibson, Afjcit lU furo Moses, p. 98 . 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. UOJ. 

THE STORY OF THE FALL 

‘Unto the woman He said, I will greatly multiply thy sorrow 
and thy conception,' etc. Genesis 111. 1618. 

By the Fall sin entered in, and by sin a change passed 
over the whole world. The change affected tlie moral 
relations of man. In becoming disobedient to God 
he lost all control over himself. While subject to 
the Divine Will, he wielded absolute power over his 
own nature. His passions were then pure ones, held 
in a bond of unity and subjection. But when he re¬ 
belled, they rebelled too, and warred one against the 
other, bringing in turn the will into bondage to them. 
His will revolted against his Maker, and it became 
one with the will of the Evil One; it moved in con¬ 
cert with it, and became part of the evil which was in 
the world. Man represented the antagonistic power 
which broke the unity of God's kingdom; his will 
was diametrically opposed to that of God. Such is 
.sin. 

I. The moral consequences and chastisement of the 
Fall. 

(1) Man was driven away from the Presence of 
God; and from two causes, shame and fear. 
Ashamed, for they knew that they were naked; 
afraid, for they feared to meet their Maker. They 
had lost ‘ that ignorance of innocence which knows 
nothing of nakedness '. That it was the conscience 
which was really at work is evidenced by their fear, 
which impelled them to hide themselves. Man in his 
innocence knew nothing of either shame or fear. 
And this, too, is the peculiar trait of childhood. 
Adam was ashamed, but yet he thought more of the 
consequences of sin than of the sin itself; more of his 
nakedness than of having broken the commandment 
of God, And so it ever is now; men think more of 
the pain, the shame, the publicity, the humiliation 
induced by sin, than the tran.sgression itself. But an 
evil conscience still fears to be alone with God; and 
like Adam, the sinner would fain hide himself. 

(2) The second moral consequence of the Fall is 
selfishness. That is the love and consequent indul¬ 
gence of self; the liking to have one's own way for the 
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sake of having it. It is the root of all personal sin. 

It is the getting another centre besides the true one, 
round wJiieh we live and move and have our being. 
It brings the wills of us all into collision with the 
rule and will of the Kternal fiood One. It is to re- 
volv^e round ourselves, instead of making God the 
centre of our thoughts, feelings, opinions, actions, 
and aspirations. Everywhere there is mutual de¬ 
pendence, mutual support, and co-operation, ‘No 
man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself,' 
even in the body politic (2 Cor. v. 15). Where, 
then, is any place for selfishness in religion? We 
cannot keep it to ourselves; our light must shine 
before men, that they may glorify the Great Father 
in Heaven. Christ has given us something outside 
ourselvis to live for: the poor, the sick, sinners at 
home, heathen abroad, and all who need our help and 
prayers. Further, as Adam and Eve showed their 
selfishness by their cowardice in hiding, and by the 
severity with which they regarded the sin of the 
other, while lenient to their own share in the trans¬ 
gression, so it is still; the sinner first throws the 
blame on others as tempters, and then upon circum¬ 
stances which God has ordained. 

II. The penal consequences or chastisement of the j 
Fall were threefold:— 

(1) The curse fell upon the ground. By man’s sin 
came death; death passed from man into the rest of 
creation, pervading the whole; and the curse fell on 
the ground (Gen. iii. 17, 18; Rom. viii. 22). 

(2) The second penal consequence was the impossi¬ 
bility of ease; pain to woman, toil to man, and finally 
death to both. There was to be no rest for either 
the weaker or the stronger, for the tempter or the 
tem])ted (Gen. iii. 10-19). 

(3) The third penal consequence was the being 
shut out from the trees of knowledge and life (Gen. 
III. 22-21). After the germ of death had penetrated 
into man’s nature, through sin, it was Mercy which 
prevented his taking of the Tree of Eife, and thus 
living for ever; the fruit which produced immortal¬ 
ity could only do him harm. Immortality in a state 
of sin and misery is not that eternal life which God 
designed for man. Man’s expulsion from Eden was 
for his ultimate good; while exposing him to physical 
death, it preserved him from eternal or spiritual 
death. And man, too, was shut out from the Tree 
of Knowledge. Wc all know this by bitter experi¬ 
ence. With what diHiculty knowledge of any kind 
is obtained; what inltuisc application and labour arc 
recpiired. There is no royal road to learning; we 
must ])ay the price—sweat of brain—if we would un¬ 
lock its priceless treasures. 

Lastly, consider the future hopes of the human 
race. Tlie first ground of hope is from what wc were 
originally. Man was created in the likeness of God— 
perfect, upright, pure, and holy. What we have 
been, that we. shall be. The second ground is from 
the evidence wc have in our own feelings, that we 
were born for something higher; this world cannot 
satisfy us. * We seek a better country, that is, a 


heavenly ' (see Phil. iii. 13, 14). The third ground is 
from the curse pronounced on evil. A true life 
fought out in the spirit of God’s truth shall conquer 
at last. * The seed of the woman shall bruise the 
serpent's head' (Gen. in. 15). The spiritual seed 
culminated in Christ. But, remember, except we 
are in Christ, we arc in guilt. ‘ We are yet in our 
sins '; for, * as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive '. 

Reference. —HI. 18 .—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxxix. 
No. 2299. 

‘ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou cat bread.'—G enesis iii. 19. 

‘ It may be proved, with much certainty, that God 
intends no man to live in this world without work¬ 
ing: but it seems to me no less evident that He 
intends every man to be happy in his work. It is 
written, “in the sweat of thy brow,’’ but it was never 
written, “in the breaking of thine heart,’’ thou shalt 
eat bread.*— Ruskin, On the Old Road, vol. i. 

REFERENCF.S.—III. 10.—Bishop Goo(Jwin, Parish Ser¬ 
mons, vol. V. p. 32. S. BarhiK-Gould, Village Preaching for 
a Year, vol. i. p. 137. III. 20. —D. Bc*van, Christ and the 
p. 227. III. 21. —L. I). Bevan, Christ and the Age, p. 
2(X)." J. Keblo, Sermons for Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday, 
p. 108; Sermons for the Christian Year, vol iii. p. 181, III. 
22. —L. D. Bevan, Christ and the Age, p. 193. J. Marlincau, 
Endeavour after the Christian Life, p. 34 (2 d( 1 scries). III. 
22-24. — L. D. Bevan, Christ and the Age, p. 243. III. 23. — 
F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family Reading, p. 38. 
HI. 23. — C. E. Shipley, Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 13. HI. 
24. — J. Wright, The Guarded Gate, p. 9. M. Biggs, Prao- 
tical Sermons on Old Testament Subjects, p. 20. III.—F, W. 
Uoliertson, Notes on Genesis, p. 24. A. Mnclaren, Exposi¬ 
tions of Holy Scripture — Genesis, p. 10. 

Genesis iv. 

‘ Marriage, which has been the bourne of so many 
narratives, is still a great beginning, or it was to 
Adam and Eve, who kept Iheir honeymoon in Eden, 
but had their first little one among the thorns and 
thistles of the wilderness. It is still the beginning of 
the home epic—the gradual conquest or irremediable 
loss of that complete union which makes the ad¬ 
vancing years a climax, and age the harvest of sweet 
memories in common.'— George Eliot, Middlemarch. 

CAIN AND ABEL 

‘ Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the 
Loin, and Abel he also brought of the firstlings of his 
flock and the fat thereof, and the Lord had respect unto 
Abel and his offering, but unto Cain and his offering He 
bad not respect.’— Genesis iv. 3, 4, 5. 

We perceive that both these brothers recognized the 
duty and obligation of religious worship, but when 
their offerings were brought God did not receive them 
both alike. ^ 

I. From the nature of Abel's offering, through 
faith, he presented a more acceptable sacrifice than 
Cain. There is every reason to believe that the 
offering up of animals in sacrifice to God (which was 
the ancient way of worship) was no idea of man's; 
man would never, probably, have thought of such 
a thing had he not been taught to do so by Divine 
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instruction. Adam, after his fall, was probably in¬ 
structed in this, for the animals from whose skins 
they were clothed must have been slain, and as God 
did not then permit the eating of animal food, these 
animals will doubtless have been slain in sacrifice; 
the slaughtered animals being types of a crucified 
Saviour, the skins types of Christ’s righteousness, in 
which every saved sinner must be clothed. 

II. Still the reason why Abel was preferred to 
Cain was not merely the nature of his offering, but 
the spirit, the frame of mind in which he offered it. 
He had faith or belief in man’s fallen condition, he 
believed in the entrance of sin, he believed in death, 
he believed in tliat Saviour in whose blood he him¬ 
self and all others who would be accepted by God 
must alone be cleansed. On the other hand, Cain 
by his offering shows that he had no faith in the 
promise of a Saviour, that he did not believe in the 
fall—no faith in the entrance of sin, no faith in the 
promise of a Saviour, that he did not believe in 
the cleansing blood of Christ.—E. J. Brewster, 
Scripture Characters, p. 1. 

Reference.— IV. 3-16.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — Genesis^ p. 14. 

ABEL THE UNDEVELOPED 

•And the Lord had respect unto Abel.'— Genesis iv. 4. 

Abel jiersonified something which did not pertain 
to any special age, something which was cosmopoli¬ 
tan and therefore everlasting. By that cosmopolitan 
quality Abel was kept alive—alive amid the changing 
environment, alive amid the traces of the dead; he 
has a present voice—he yet speaketh. 

I. What is this quality of which Abel is the in- 
augurator, and by whose inauguration he lives He 
is the representative of all the great who die young. 
The Picture is meant to declare that no really great 
work is ever interrupted. 

II. Its simple features show that Cain is a child 
of the dust! Abel is a product of the Divine breath. 
Both the brothers are religious, so far as the form 
of worship is concerned, both offer a sacrifice. The 
difference between the dust and the divinity docs not 
lie in the diversity of these men’s gifts, but in the 
diversity of their spirit. 

III. The offerings arc made, and each brother re¬ 
tires to his home. Time passes; and by and by 
there happens a strange thing. These brothers meet 
with opposite destinies. Abel has a splendid year. 
For Cain the wheel of fortune has turned the opposite 
way, and he is filled with indignation. His is the 
anger of a man defrauded. To him the aggravation 
is not so much his failure as the fact that he has 
failed where his brother has succeeded. Cain has 
begun with covetousness and has developed into 
envy. The sin of the garden has become procreative. 
Adam had been content to say, ‘ All these things 
shall be mine ’; Cain has reached the darker thought, 
* They at least shall not be my brother’s *. 

IV. In the view of the early spectator, Abel has 
not finished his work of sacrifice. It is only a germ¬ 


cell that has appeared when he is called away. His 
was a protest in favour of the higher over the lower 
life; a protest against utilitarian worship, against 
buying and selling in the temple of God. But it 
was his own higher life that he vindicated.— G. 
Matiikson, The Representative Men of the Bible, 
p. 45. 

References. —IV. 4.—G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons^ p. 
.376. IV. r)-7. —J. Oates, Tft/) Sorrow of Ood^ p. 81. 

JEALOUSY 

•Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell.'— Genesis iv. 5. 

This cannot be considered too weak a motive to carry 
so enormous a crime. Even in a highly civilized age 
we find an English statesman saying: * Pique is one 
of the strongest motives in the human mind. Fear 
is strong but transient. Interest is more lasting, per¬ 
haps, and steady, but weaker; 1 will ever back pique 
against them both. It is the spur the devil rides the 
noblest tempers with, and will do more work with 
them in a week than with other poor jades in a 
twelvemonth.’— Marcus Dods. 

CAIN—WORSHIP 

•And the Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth ? and why 
is thy countenance fallen ? If thou dost well, shalt thou 
not be accepted ? And if thou dost not well, sin lieth at 
thy door.'—G enesis iv. 6, 7. 

Sin came into the world wuth Adam and Eve; then 
its fatal seed was planted in human nature. 

I. Cain’s sin was not only the sin of murder, but 
it began as all sin does, in disobedience to God. All 
sin is against God because it is breaking God’s law. 

II. Ever since the time of Cain there have been 
two ways in which people have worshipped God— 
cither according to God’s revealed commands or 
according to their own private opinion. There are a 
great many people who will tell you that it does not 
matter how you worship God, so Jong as you arc sin¬ 
cere, but the Bible shows us again and again from 
the time of Chiin right through its whole history that 
God will not accept worship which is founded on 
self-will and di.sobedience.—A. G. Mortimer, Stories 
from Genesis, p. 44 

Rl-ni’EBENCE.—IV. 6., 7.—Spurj;cou, SermonSf vol. xxxii. 
No. 1929 . 

‘Sin lieth at the door .’—(genesis iv. 7. 

‘ Amongst the proverbial sayings of the Welsh, which 
are chiefly preserved in the form of triads, is the 
following one: “Three things come unawares upon a 
man, sleep, sin, and old age”. Tliis saying holds 
sometimes good with respect to sleep and old age, 
but never with respect to sin. Sin does not come 
unawares upon a man: God is just, and would never 
punish a man, as He always docs, for being overcome 
by sin, if sin were able to take him unawares; and 
neither sleep nor old age always come unawares upon 
a man.’—From Borrow’s Wild Wales, ch. Iviii. 

References. —IV. 7.— A. W. Momerie, The Origin of 
Evil, p. 101 . A. Maelaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Genesis, p. 22 . 
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THE CRIME OF CAIN 

Genesis iv. 8-i6 . 

* In a famous picture in the Louvre, the painter shows 
us—amidst wan lights—pale crime fleeing, pursued 
by Truth and Justice. They hover as avengers over¬ 
head, armed with the torch and the sword. The 
criminal does not see them, perhaps, but the restless 
anxiety on his forehead tells us that he feels their 
threateiiings- I might almost say that their breath 
burns him. Human punishments are not always 
certain, for (iod reserves His hour; but the sinner, 
even if he does not always lose health, fortune, life, 
honour, feels none the less at his heels the pursuers 
who threaten to plunge him into the abyss where all 
is lost and broken. That fugitive, if we like, is Cain, 
the eternal image of the sinner—even the sinner who 
is unknown to men—the image of all those unknown 
Cains wdio have trembled, who tremble, or will some 
day tremble, at the mighty voice of God. ... It was 
no Action which Victor Hugo invented in his poem 
on “Conscience”. It is the Bible he is transposing, 
it is the history of the sinner he is symbolizing when 
he represents him to us in his verses as “dishevelled, 
pale in the midst of tempest^—Cain, who is fleeing 
before Jehovah!” While Ins w’eary family are asleep, 
he can take no rest. He is haunted with the vision 
of the look of God, of conscience, which penetrates 
the thickest darkness. 

Au fond des cieux fun^bres 
II vit un ceil tout grand ouvert dans les t^ndbres 
Et qui le regardait dans T ombre fix6ment. 

Vainly docs he pursue his sinister flight. Even if he 
went to the world’s end, he would find there the 
same gaze and the same terror. Neither the canvas 
of tents nor the precincts of towers—neither solitude 
nor the whirlwind of pleasure—can tear the sinner 
away from himself; neither life nor the grave can tear 
him away from God. Against God, against remorse, 
we cannot wall up either the gate of cities or the 
gate of hearts. That ancestral criminal, that first 
homicide, the murderer of Abel, symbolizes all the 
others, not alone those who have shed blood, but 
those who have soiled their souls with more wicked 
murders or have dragged into evil the souls of others, 
their innocent brothers. For them as for him, under 
some dark vault, some lurking-place beneath the 
earth: 

L*ncil 6tait dans la tombe et regardait Cain ! * 

Jules Pacheu, rsycholoijic dcs Mystiques Chre¬ 
tiens, pp. 4*7-49. 

KEt’ERENCE.—IV. 8.—A. Phelps, The Old Testament, p. 
137. 

THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE WORLD 

•Am 1 my brother’s keeper Genesis iv. 9. 

I. Your brothers! where arc they.^ Ask Jesus 
Christ. Did He not say, * When I am lifted up 
from the earth, I shall draw all men unto Me ’ ? 
They are everywhere: they are not merely those who 


love and respect you, but those who despise and hate 
you, friends and enemies alike. 

II. You are the guardians of your brothers. Their 
interests are your interests, their welfare yours. This 
general truth presents itself under two aspects. Man 
is twofold by nature. He has a body and a soul. 
He suffers in both. Hence arises a double mission, 
at once to relieve temporal miseries and to save souls. 

(a) You ought to compassionate and alleviate the 
temporal distresses of your neighbours. 

(b) If, however, you comprehend the true dignity 
of the soul, the spiritual life and its immortal destiny 
and bliss, will you not desire to awaken others to the 
higher realities and possibilities of this being 

III. The love of souls! All the time the Church 
has lived the life of the Master it has more than felt 
this love; it has been penetrated by it. This is why 
there is in the new age and in modern life a fact un¬ 
known to antiquity, a fact peculiar to Christianity, 
to wit, missions. Christianity alone could give birth 
to them. You may be disposed to disparage them, 
but have you ever seriously reflected what civilized 
Europe would have given to pagan populations if 
Christian missionaries had not been there? Rifles 
and other fire-arms wherewith to destroy each other: 
brandy and opium, to brutalize and to degrade! 

IV. But souls to save are not only in the far 
distant plains of earth, 'fhey are in your family, in 
your dwelling, at your hearth. They are in your 
streets and fields and workshops. They ply your 
Christian calling. Whilst therefore you endeavour 
to cherish a love which would embrace the whole 
earth, let those whom God has given to you be yet 
the first recipients of that love.— J. Miller, from the 
French of E. Bersier's Sermons Literary and Scien¬ 
tific, p. 202. 

HOME MISSIONS 

•And the Lord said . . . Where is . . . thy brother? And 
he said, I know not: am I my brother’s keeper?’ —Genesis 
IV. 9. 

God’s question! Man’s answer! It is not God’s first 
question, for He had already addressed to Adam—as 
to the representative of the human race—that per¬ 
sonal inquiry which the Holy Spirit still brings home 
to every heart convicted of sin, to every man when 
he first realizes that he is naked before God and longs 
to hide himself from Him: * Where art thou? ' No! 
this is God's second question, * Where is thy brother? ’ 
And just as the first question was addressed to man 
upon his first conviction of sin, so this second question 
is addressed to man after his first struggle with his 
fellow-man. It is asked of the victor concerning the 
vanquished in the cruel competition of life, ‘ Where 
is thy brother?’ Cain’s answer, ‘ I know not,’ was 
a lie, as most selfish answers are; but the important 
point occurs in the latter part of his reply, wherein 
he embodied, in the form of a counter-question, the 
great principle which God had so far only implied. 
In doing so he sent ringing down the ages a 
question, the answer to which must, to the latest 
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chapter of carth*s history, divide men into two 
classes. 

I. This Question is of the very Essence of the 
Gospel Principle. —It is at the very centre, and not 
at the circumference of spiritual things in the system 
of Christ. It is absolutely fundamental in the new 
or Christian covenant: for whereas the Law asked a 
man the question ‘ Where art thou ? * the Gospel 
passed on at once to the more far-reaching question, 

‘ Where is thy brother? ’ It made a man essentially 
Ills brother’s keeper, and the principles of spiritual 
citizenship were enunciated by our Lord with the 
express purpose of bringing home to each one of us. 
His followers, this responsibility, and enabling each 
one of us to discharge it. 

II. What Is the very First Principle of Heavenly 
Citizenship as laid down by Christ Jesus our I.ord 
upon the mount? ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ And what did 
He mean by it? Surely that the first condition of 
heavenly possession is the absolute renunciation by 
the human spirit of all claim to personal ownership 
of any earthly possession, whether it be property or 
time, or talent or opportunity, with which it may 
have been entrusted by God. And what said He 
next? ‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted.’ What did our I.ord mean by this 
but that the second great principle of His kingdom is 
this: that it is an impossibility for His true follower 
to be really happy as long as some one else is sad; 
that even the enjoyment of the Gospel is to be con¬ 
sidered imperfect as long as there be those who know 
not of it, or have not accepted it; that the heavenly 
citizen will feel his brother’s sorrow, his brother’s 
pain; that he will mourn for his brother’s sadness. 
Are not these the two principles which have been 
ignored or slurred over by the modern Church of 
Christ? Do not we feel that we need their re-stating 
in no uncertain terms? Is it not just at this point 
that the Church of Christ has failed in her efforts to 
grapple with the Home Mission problem of our day? 
It is the greatest problem that the Church of (’lirist 
has got to deal with to-day; and it is the problem 
which is nearest to her hand— that of the overgrown 
populations in tlic })oorer parts of our great cities. 

Ill* It is the Modern Lazarus who, by the exi¬ 
gencies of nineteenth and twentieth century life, has 
been laid at our gate full of sores. 

a) Look at the physical sore, the unhealthy sur¬ 
roundings, the fetid air of the close alleys or filthy 
slums. That atmosphere is full of evil of all descrip¬ 
tion. 

(h) Look at the social sore -—The people are not 
only herded together, but they are so far of a dead 
level of one class of society—and that the most help¬ 
less class—that there is no man to become a leader 
amongst his fellows. 

(c) Look at the moral sore -See those public- 
houses dt every street-corner, and abounding in all 
directions, like the links of a chain which bind the 
people to their sin so that they cannot break away. 


(d) Look at the financial sore- —The poor are 
herded in one district by themselves, and the rich 
(who should be their leaven, the very stewards of 
God in this matter) are congregated together else¬ 
where. Time was when master and man lived near 
together, and they took an interest in each other’s 
welfare; but the masters now live far afield, in the 
residential districts, and tin. men congregate in dense 
masses nearer to the place of their employment. 

Such is the Lazarus of poverty and misery and sin 
whieh is at our gate—the gate of every great city in 
our land—to-day. We need not stay to ask how it 
came to be there or whose fault it is that things are as 
they are. Selfishness and sin, wc may be pretty sure, 
have had much to do with it. The great point to 
notice is that in the providence of God this poor man, 
this Lazarus with all his sores, is laid at our gate, 
that he is our brother, and that he is in our keeping. 

IV. What are we Going to do with Him?— 
Social movements, political movements, labour 
movements, have all their own part—and a very im¬ 
portant part—to take in this matter, but it will re¬ 
quire the balm of Gilead, the spiritual medicine of the 
Great Physician, even of Christ, the anointing of the 
Holy Ghost, before these terrible sores can be healed. 
And to this intent some one must needs go to Lazarus 
and tend and care for him.—T. Brocas Waters. 

KEEPING OUR BROTHER 

‘Am I my brother's keeper?'—G enesis iv. 9. 

You remember the connexion in which these words 
were asked. They were the words of a man as he 
stood forth in the presence of Almighty God with 
his hands red with the blood of his murdered brother. 
It was an excuse which fell from the lips of a man 
who knew perfectly well that he was his brother’s 
keeper, and it is the same excuse which has risen to 
the lips of men and women from that day forward— 
men and women who have been false to a charge 
which has been given to them, to the souls and bodies 
committed to their care, who have disgraced their 
humanity by neglecting those whom God has put it 
into their power to help. 

I. Who is my Brother?—‘ Am I my brother’s 
keeper?’ Who is my brother? Think of Calvary 
and of the outstretched arms of the Saviour, and see 
there the answer to the question—who is my brother? 
Those arms stretched wide, that He might embrace 
the whole world. He teaches us, even tliough upon^ 
the cross, that all men are His brothers. And so 
Avhen we ask ‘ Who is my brother; of wdiom am I the 
keeper?’ the answer is, every one whom God has 
given you, every one whom you have the power to 
help, even though it be but by the kind word spoken 
—we are their keeper, and God looks to you to see 
to it that they learn from you something of His love 
and care. 

II. How am I to ‘keep* him? —‘Who is my 
brother; and how am T to help him?’ Just look 
for one moment at the way in which Christ helped 
those across whom He came. 
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(a) Help for the hodip—Chr\si was surrounded 
daily by crowds of sick and suffering and poor. Think 
of the bodily suffering in its two great forms in which 
you and 1 know it—the suffering which comes from 
poverty and sickness—and see how He dealt with it. 
You remember in the miracle of the feeding of the 
four thousand that Christ said: ‘Ye seek Me not 
because ye saw the works, but because ye did cat of 
the loaves and were filled *. But though He knew it 
was simply curiosity sometimes, or bodily suffering, 
hunger and want and poverty, still out of the abund¬ 
ance of His heart He did not deny them. Simply 
because they were hungry and poor He gave them to 
cat. And so Christ tells us to do to-day. What we 
very often forget is that those He has left with us 
arc His represtmtatives. ‘ The poor, the hungry, the 
stricken in Body,' He says, ‘ they are My representa¬ 
tives, and He that docs it to one of these does it to 
Me 

(h) Help for the Soul. —But we not only think of 
the way Christ dealt with actual bodily suffering 
amongst the poor people He came across; wc re¬ 
member the duty that the Church of Christ has to 
souls of men. Christ rarely wrought a miracle with¬ 
out at the same time touching the soul. And so it is 
to be with His Church. All systems, however valuable, 
which would try to make men better off as regards 
their state avail nothing until they touch the soul. 

(c) The wider call.-- Next we must look away from 
our own home, and think of those in our neighbour¬ 
hood, our town, our country, and even abroad. They 
arc all our brethren, for whom we have work to do. 
We have to send the Gospel of Christ to those thou¬ 
sands of additional people who are annually crowding 
into our great cities. These vast multitudes of people 
spreading out from the centre of the town or city into 
the suburbs, what do they find? No religious privi¬ 
leges, no church, no minister at all. And you say: 
‘ Of course, if they want a church they must build 
one*. Yes, but they do not want a church. Thcji 
need it badly, but it is about the last thing that some 
of them want. We must be ready, therefore, when¬ 
ever wc are asked, to help those great Home Mission 
Societies which seek to take to these thousands of 
people the blessings of the Gospel. The Church—' 
laity as well as clergy —has to remember the teaching 
of our Lord in the parable of the Great Supper, when 
all those who were bidden would not come—and yet 
there was room: ‘ Go out into the highways and 

hedges and compel them to come in ’. 

THE FLYING ANGEL 

^My brother's keeper.*—G enesis iv. 9. 

It is a commonplace that responsibility places man 
in his true position in the scale of Creation, neither 
too high nor too low. The fact of his responsibility 
proves man's possession of an intelligent mind, a 
moral sense and will-power which he is bound to exer¬ 
cise deliberately and for the benefit of others. Thus, 
when a ship is wrecked and human lives are lost, we 
do not blame the winds and the waves. These blind 


forces of Nature simply carry out the laws imposed 
upon them. But we have a right to blame the 
captain if by neglect or incompetency he has run the 
vessel upon the rocks. When the lightning strikes 
the haystack and destroys the collected produce of 
the year the farmer must accept the inevitable. No 
other course lies before him. But if tramp or labourer 
has dropped a burning match among the hay the 
farmer is justified in expressing indignation for gross 
neglect of necessary precautions. Yes; man’s place 
in Nature is too high, his power for good or evil too 
great, for him to attempt to shirk his unique responsi¬ 
bilities by classing himself with the beasts that perish. 
And yet, high as he is in the scale of (Creation, man is 
not supreme. Above him stands God, the righteous 
Judge, against Whose decision there is no appeal; 
and, however much man may endeavour to delude 
himself with phrases such as fatalism and the like, his 
conscience admits that God is just in demanding at 
the Last Day an account of the deeds done in the 
body, and that upon that Great Assize should depend 
his own reward or punishment in the life beyond the 
grave. 

I. Man is his Brother’s Keeper.^This lesson of 
responsibility is not an evolution of modern ethics. 
At the very dawn of human life we find the truth re¬ 
vealed and enforced that man is his brother's keeper. 
From the first, life stands revealed to us as linked with 
life in the collocation of family and tribe. For good 
or ill, father and his children stood or fell together, 
king and his subjects. This simple, this rough-and- 
ready principle runs continually through the earlier 
books of the Old Testament. It strikes our modern 
minds with a certain moral shock to read that not 
only Dathan and Abiram, but ‘ their wives, their sons, 
and their little children' were swallowed up in the 
common ruin; that when Achan was convicted of a 
theft which involved Israel in an unexpected defeat 
before their enemies, not Achan only, but his ‘sons and 
his daughters' were stoned with stones, and their 
bodies burned with fire. But we must remember that 
in the nursery period of the education of humanity 
lessons are taught with a dramatic simplicity suitable 
to an age incapable of fine distinctions. As wc ponder 
over these past incidents we must take care not to 
confuse temporal with eternal punishment. Again, 
we must not forget that life in family or tribe was 
linked together not only for special punishment, but 
for preservation also. Noah, preacher of righteous¬ 
ness, was saved from the waters of the flood. But he 
was not saved alone. God’s protection was extended 
to his family also. 

II. Fatalism and Responsibility. —But as life be¬ 
came more complex moral difficulties began to perplex 
thoughtful minds and obstinate questionings arose. 
These difficulties increased as men directed their at¬ 
tention not so much to the central figure of influence, 
patriarch or king, head of tribe or family, but to those 
subordinate characters in the drama, those whom his 
actions so vitally affected for good or ill—associated 
in the common salvation or the common ruin, the re- 
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cipients of a special favour or the victims (so it 
seemed) of another man's sins. In dark days of de¬ 
pression or of national calamity a tendency emerged 
to doubt the justice of God, to despair of personal ef¬ 
fort, as though after all it mattered not, when the many 
were punished, whether the individual did well or ill. 
This train of thought, we can sec at once, was radically 
at fault,just because it missed the whole lesson by dis¬ 
regarding the central cause. The far-rcaching results 
of good and evil, when rightly viewed, ought to have 
proved an added stimulus to the cultivation of char¬ 
acter, a new call to personal righteousness of life. 
But in moments of despair it produced in weaker 
minds a contrary etfect. Fatalism took the place of 
responsibility. The period of Jewish captivity wit¬ 
nessed the spread of pessimism,and the proverb passed 
from mouth to moutli: * The fathers have eaten sour 

grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge '. It 
was to correct this spreading paralysis of personal 
effort that, by the Providence of God, Ezekiel arose 
with the exact message needed by the circumstances 
of his time. He begins by tracing the national judg¬ 
ment to continued national apostasy. But he goes 
on to explain that national apostasy is the sum total 
of individual apostasy. And individual responsibility 
cannot be evaded by attributing present calamity to 
the sins of a previous generation—to the faults of 
forefathers. He enunciates the law of personal lia¬ 
bility. God docs not merge the individual in the 
nation. ‘All souls arc Mine,' He claims. And 
further, * The soul that sinneth, it shall die '. A good 
father may have a bad son, and that bad son may in 
his turn beget a good son. But, as far as moral re¬ 
sponsibility goes, each case in God’s eyes is dealt with 
singly. 

111. The Message of the Gospel. —Ezekiel antici¬ 
pates the message of the Gospel, and this in two ways. 
First, he calls to repentance with the promise of un¬ 
conditional forgiveness. ‘ When the wicked man 
turncth away from his wickedness that he hath com¬ 
mitted, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he 
shall save his soul alive.’ Next, he points to the larger 
life beyond the grave, lie extends the horizon. 
* Turn yourselves,’ he cries, ‘ and live ye;’ live, that 
is to say, the ampler, fuller life which, commencing 
here on earth, is continued beyond the grave. For 
these perplexing questions of cause and effect, of 
shades of influence good and malign, of rovards and 
punishments, can be viewed in their completeness only 
and finally in the Great Beyond. Then shall we un¬ 
derstand the mystery of the reconciliation of perfect 
justice and perfect love; we shall learn how it is that 
‘ mercy and truth are met together; righteousness 
and peace have kissed each other.’— Bishop Harmer 
of Rochester. 

MY BROTHER’S KEEPER 

‘ Am 1 my brother's keeper V — Genesis iv. 9 . 

'How sin gains dominion over human nature.' 

I. Among the tifes which bind men together what is 
stronger or more enduring than the sense of consan¬ 


guinity.^ Nothing can abolish a man’s duty to the 
brothers who were boys with him in one home. 

II. But wc leave home, and go out into a world of 
fierce competition. And competition encourages us 
in selfishness. Gan we honestly cherish brotherly 
feelings for onr successful rivals.^ One chief secret of 
Christianity is that it puts Divine power and meaning 
into human brotherhood. Christ binds us to our 
fellow-nicn by binding us to Himself. The life of 
.self-sacrifice has its origin and fountains not in man, 
but in the heart of God. 

III. As soon as we recognize that this brotherhood 
—even with the unthankful and the evil—is a real 
thing, wc wake up to feel the responsibility which it 
Involves. My duty to my brother—and especially to 
my weaker brother—is to safeguard him from slipping 
away from duty, to keep him mindful of his pledges, 
and faithful to his vows. In life’s practical business 
it is not easy to remember th.at we have a (iaily re¬ 
sponsibility to God for the nu n and women wc mix 
with, the people wc employ, and the people also who 
employ us. We are debtors to the wise and to the 
foolish.—T. H. Darlow, The Upxvard Call, p. 288. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 

• Am I my brother's keeper ? *— (Genesis iv. 9. 

Humanity is one great body, and we as individuals 
are all members of that body. 

I. Man is united to man, nation to nation; and so 
complete is the union that no man liveth to himself. 
Nor is this union of social formation only; the rela¬ 
tionship is vital. It is a spirit relationship. A mere 
social relationship would be poor indeed, for the term 
* socialism ' conveys an idea of distinction. Certainly 
socialism is, in a measure, a means of unification, but 
it is also a means of separation. But while socialism 
has its distinctions, while it divides into classes, it is 
inc.apable of separating from the mass. If it is weak 
in uniting, it is impotent to detach. There is a felt 
though invisible something by which man is insepar- 
.ably united to man. 

II. The composition of tliis union may be difficult 
to explain. But I have thought that it is God in eacli 
answering to God in all. No life is entirely void of 
God. Divinity has never been utterly expelled from 
any man. In some God sits on the throne of the heart, 
and governs the life; in others He resides as an unre¬ 
cognized guest, subjug.-ited by the mind of the flesh. 

III. This doctrine of universal brotherhood does 
not diminish tlie importance of that other great doct¬ 
rine—individual responsibility. It rather increases it. 
Personal responsibility may, as some one has said, 
‘exist independently of relative responsibility'; but 
the latter greatly enhances the importance of the 
former. We have not only to bear our own burden; 
wc have also to bear one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ. — P. H. Hall, The Brother¬ 
hood of Man, p. 5. 

References.— IV, 0. —G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p, 
277. Bishop Goodwin, Parish Sermons, vol. iv. p. 72. Arch¬ 
deacon Sinclair, Christ and Our Times, p. 208. J. Bateman, 
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Sermons Preached in ducrnsey^ p. 18. D. VV. Simon, Twice 
Born and other Sermons, voi. xxiv. No, I.'IDO. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, voJ. xxiv. No. J300, 

‘The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to me from the 
ground/—(jKNitsis iv. lo. 

The farnou.s prcnchcr, John Geiler of Kayscrsberg, 
u.scfl iJiis text in an unu.sual way. As cathedral 
preacher in Strasbourg from 1478 to 1510, he was 
often called upon to deliver funeral orations for great 
men. His custom was to make the spirits of bishops 
and others speak in their own person, as it were, cind to 
utter admonitions whose sternness the living preacher 
might have feared to imitate. Geiler's chief French 
biographer, the Abbe Dacheux, remarks on the truly 
apostolic freedom with wliich he was thus enabled to 
pour forth warnings. One of his most striking ser¬ 
mons was founded on the text quoted above. * He 
effaced himself and made the dead .speak in his own 
jicrson. ‘ Listen, my brothers,** he said, **to the voice 
of your brother. ... It says remember, ‘ Dust thou 
art and unto dust shalt thou return *.** Borrowing the 
words of Job, he told, in the mournful accents of Holy 
Scripture, of our days which are so short and yet .so 
full of misery; he showed the transient shadow, the 
scarce-ojiened flower whicli was already trampled 
under the feet of those who pass by. He reminded his 
hearers of the dread mysteries of the grave. *‘I have 
said to corruption. Thou art my father; to the worm, 
Thou art my mother and my sister.” * 

Among those who listened to Geiler of Kaysersberg 
were the nearest relatives and succes.sors of bishops 
and otlier cathedral dignitaries. His pulpit method 
may be compared with that of Bossuet and Massillon. 

The Arabs have a belief that over the grave of a 
murdered man his spirit hovers in the form of a bird ! 
that cries, ‘ Give me drink, give me drink,* and only | 
ceases when the blood of the murderer is shed. Cain*s 
conscience told him the same thing; there was no 
criminal law threatening death to the murderer, but 
he felt men would kill him if tliey could. He heard 
the blood of Abel crying from the earth. The blood 
of Christ also crieth to God, but cries not for ven¬ 
geance but for pardon.— Maul; us Dons. 

Ukkeuences.- 'IV. 10.—Spui’Koon, Sermons, vol viii. No. 
4(51; ibid. vol. xii. No. 7(.)S. IV. IT), S. Candlish, 

Book of (Pnesis, vol. i. i)p. S(5 and 108. IV. 28, 24.—II. 
Uix, Sermons, Addresses, and Essays, p. 18. IV. 20.—K. A. 
Bray, Sermons, vol. ii. p. ;r>4. (I. Brooks, Outlines of Ser- 

tnoHS, p. o8t. IV.— J, Monro (Jibson, The Ages before Moses, 
p. no. V. 1.—.T. Parker, Adam, \oah, and Abraham, p. 8,5. 

V. 2. -J. Laldlnw, Itihle Bortrine of Man, p. !)S. V. 8._G. 

Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 882. V. 21-24.—J. Banner- 
man, Sermons, p. 24. Spiir^eon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1307. 
V. 22.— C, Muclaren, Expositions (lenesis, p, 32. V. 23, 24. 
—E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. i. j). 157. 

ENOCH 

‘And Enoch walked with God: and he was not: for God 
took him.*—G enesis v. 24. 

The character of Enoch is the point on which atten¬ 
tion is flxed. He * walked with God,* he ‘ pleased 
God *. 


' I. What is Implied In this Description ? 

(a) Agreement Can two walk together except 
they be agreed?' Man naturally is at enmity with 
God, averse to Him, disliking His law. This enmity 
must be destroyed. There is no peace with the 
wicked, and as the first requisite to walking with 
God obedience is required. 

fb) Intimate Communion, —^Agreement in aim 
and purpose is possible apart from intimacy: but 
walking implies close and personal converse with 
.fehovah. Knowledge of God begets confidence in 
Him, life is lived under His eye, and in constant 
recognition of His presence and law. 

(c) Progress. —He ‘walked,* went on from grace 
to grace. There was activity in the spiritual life: 
no cessation of effort. God walks with us to lead us 
into full knowledge and holiness. 

II. The Foundation of His Character_ What was 

the fount and root of this life? Genesis is silent, 
but the Epistle to the Hebrews gives the informa¬ 
tion ‘ By faith,* etc. How great this faith was we 
can scarcely measure, but the least faith which brings 
a man to God is faith in His existence and in His love. 
Thus walking with God becomes a source of know¬ 
ledge and an aid to faith, enlarging its sphere, and 
giving greater power for service. 

HI. The Reward.—‘ God took him.* His aim was 
to please God, and he was rewarded with the high 
honour of going home without passing through the 
gates of death. When his character was mature 
the intercourse with heaven was more perfect— J. 
Edwards, 'Phe Pulpit, vol. v. 

Genesis v. 24. 

I. What was the Character of the Age in which 
Enoch Lived? —Now respecting the age when Enoch 
lived we know little, but that little is very bad. He 
was the seventh from Adam, and lived in the time 
before the flood. In those days we arc told the earth 
was corrupt before God, and filled with violence. 
Every sort of wickedness seems to have prevailed; 
men walked after the vile lusts of their hearts, and 
did that which appeared good to them without fear 
and without shame. Such was the character of the 
men before the flood; and in the middle of this age 
of wickedness Enoch lived, and Enoch walked with 
God. 

II. What was his Character? —You have heard 
he walked with God, and you know perhaps it is an 
expression of great praise. A man that walks with 
God is one of God’s friends. That unhappy enmity 
and dislike which men naturally feel towards their 
Maker has been removed; he feels perfectly recon¬ 
ciled and at peace. Again he tliat walks with God 
is one of God’s dear children. He looks upon Him 
as his Father, and as such he loves Him, he reveres 
Him, he rejoices in Him, he trusts Him in everything. 
And lastly to walk with God is to be always going 
forward, always pressing on, never standing still and 
flattering ourselves that we arc the men and have 
borne much fruit; but to grow in grace, to go on 
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from strength to strength^ to forget the things behind, 
and if by grace we have attained unto anything, to 
abound yet more and more. 

Ill* Enoch’s Motive. —Faith was the seed which 
bore such goodly fruit; faith was the root of his 
holiness and decision on the Lord's side—faith with¬ 
out which there has never been any salvation, faith 
without which not one of us will ever enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

IV. Enoch’s End. —We are simply informed that 
’ He was not, for God took him *. The interpretation 
of this is, that God was pleased to interfere on His 
servant's behalf, and so He suddenly removed him 
from this world without the pains of death, and took 
him to that blessed place where all the saints are 
waiting in joyful expectation for the end of all things, 
where sin and pain and sorrow arc no more. And 
this, no doubt, was done for several reasons. It was 
done to convince a hard-hearted, unbelieving world 
that God does observe the lives of men and will 
honour those who honour Him. It was done to show 
ever}'^ living soul that Satan had not won a complete 
victory when he deceived Eve; that we may yet get 
to heaven by the way of faith, and althougli in Adam 
all die, still in Christ all may be made alive.—J. C. 
Ryle, The Christian Race, p. 243. 

ENOCH THE IMMORTAL 

Genesis v. 24. 

What has its sublimes t consummation in the Chris¬ 
tian consciousness had its crude form in the por¬ 
trait of Enoch. That portrait was God's message 
of universal hope. Every man of the future aspired 
to be an Enoch. 

I. Brief as it is, this record is a biography—the 
description of a rounded life. Three times the 
curtain rises and falls. 

(а) We see first an ordinary man—a life in no way 
distinguished from his contemporaries—engrossed in 
family cares and engaged in secular pursuits. 

(б) Suddenly there comes a change—drastic, com¬ 
plete, revolutionary. Up to the birth of his son 
Methuselah he has merely ‘ lived '; he now begins to 
' walk with God '. He had lived .sixty-five years as 
a man of the world occupied with the cares of a 
household. When he changes mere ‘ living' into 
walking with God he goes over precisely the same 
ground—he is still occupied with the care of ‘ sons 
and daughters'. No outward eye could have de¬ 
tected any difference. 

(c) Now we have a third and distinctively unique 
scene. Enoch himself has disappeared: there is no 
trace of him. There is no grave for him. There is 
the place where the grave should have been, and 
there is a tablet above the spot; but in the tablet are 
inscribed the words * He is not here; he is risen \ 

II. Why is this man represented as escaping 
deathIt is on the ground of holiness; it is be¬ 
cause ‘ he walked with God Do you think that is 
an accidental connexion of ideas? It is the keynote 
to all the subsequent teaching both of the Old 


Testament and of the New—the prelude to all the 
coming music. 

III. Enoch was not transplanted into foreign soil. 
The text says that translation was preceded by 
revelation—that before going out into the new world 
he had a picture of that world in his mind. It 
tells us that the beginning of the process was not 
the approach of earth to iieaven; it was the ap¬ 
proach of heaven to earth. He did not first go to 
Esheol to try the taste of the grapes; he had speci¬ 
mens of the fruit brought to him—sent unto his 
desert as a foretaste, and this foretaste was the climax 
of the glory; it made the glory, when it came, not 
wholly new. • G. Mathe.son, The Representative Men 
of the Bible, p. 07. 

Genesis v. 24. 

‘ Oh! for a clo.scr walk with God * is number one 
on the list of Cowper’s Olney Hymns. 

I. There arc some hymns in our hymn books which 
thoughtful people decline to sing. They will tell 
you that the aspirations expressed arc so lofty and 
so far above their desires, that to join in singing such 
hymns seems to them devoid of reality. But here we 
have a hymn breathing the holiest and loftiest as¬ 
pirations, and yet every member of a congregation 
can heartily join in singing it. Every membtir of a 
congregation, whether good or bad, can honestly ex¬ 
press a heartfelt desire for * a closer walk with God,' 
and where is the man or woman who docs not sigh 
for that ‘ calm and heavenly frame' of mind which 
springs from a ‘ closer walk witli God 

II. Cowper might well have selected as the motto 
for this hymn the words of the Apostle St. James, 
' Draw nigh to God, and He will draw nigh to you'. 
So you see that the opening aspiration is not only 
tlioroughly reasonable, but thoroughly scriptural, and 
is well calculated to give expression to the desire 
of every worshipper. And wheat prayer can be more 
appropriate to those who arc travelling through a 
vale of darkness than the prayer for light! We 
have, thank God, the light of His Holy Book to 
guide our steps aright, but we need the aid of the 
Holy Spirit to enable us to say with the Psalmist, 
* Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto 
my path'. 

III. Few hours in life are more fraught with happi¬ 
ness than those in whicli we contemplate sweet inter¬ 
course with dear ones wlio have passed away. And 
yet with all their sweetness there is felt, deep down 
in the heart, a want that can never in this world be 
supplied. 1'his is a rough illustration of the con¬ 
dition of the lapsed (Jiristian. The memory of the 
peace that was once enjoyed mingles with the feeling 
of present alienation from God, which no amount of 
worldly excitement can obliterate. This feeling of a 
want, this aching void in the soul is often the pre¬ 
cursor of the prodigal's return. He, like the son in 
the parable, comes to himself.—M. H. James, Hymns 
and their Singers, p. 112. 

References.—V. 24. — K . Maclaren, Ewpositions of Holy 
Scripture — Genesis, p. 38. J. Edwards, The Pulpit, vol. v. 
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THE LESSON OF THE TOWER 

*And they said, Go to, let us build us a city and a tower, whose 
top may reach into heaven: and let us make us a name, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth.*™GKNESis vi. 4. 

I’liE form of this story belongs to the early stages 
of an ascending scale of civilization. The soul of the 
narrative is for all time. Take one obvious aspect of 
that soul. The builders of city and tower were men 
of great ambition. They would dare high things and 
they would do them. This is well, for God made us 
all for ambition. But it is part of the tragedy of our 
humanity th/it each day we are tempted to sully am¬ 
bition with some phase of latent or expressed selfish¬ 
ness. Ambition tainted by egotism ever makes for 
futility. 

I. A Theological Application. —This is an age of 

controversy. Controversy means movement, not al¬ 
ways spiritual movement, but still movement, and all 
movement wisely directed becomes progress. When 
with the vision that trembles not because it has 
focussed itself upon the living Christ we look out upon 
the area of theological controversy, what see we? 
We see many things, and among them we discern a 
mighty building of Towers. All the builders are our 
brethren; and we can afford to look at them with 
the eyes of love, and to bestow upon them the dis¬ 
criminating criticism that brothers ever offer to one 
another. 

II. The Spirit of Empire. —In the light of that 
lesson, let us lool^ at our Empire beyond the seas and 
let us glance at things at home. We can only expect 
to justify em])irc by rising to the level of the duties 
it suggests. As certainly an a mere race selfishness 
dominates our colonial policy the plans of God will be 
thwarted, and later centuries will sec this nation fall 
Babel-likc to confusion and the dust. Let the tower 
bach us th;it you cannot build selfishly and also 
build permanently. 

III. Individual Spirituality. —We arc sincere in 
our efforts after the spiritual life. Yet the tower 
totters, and is in danger of falling, because at the 
centre of our high desires there is often so much of 
subtle egotism. There are people whose desire for 
heaven is merely self-preservation veneered with seem¬ 
ing spirituality. The fact remains that so long as 
in our religious life we are seeking something for 
ourselves rather than something for Christ and the 
people, wc are in danger of repeating the experience 
of Babel. Learn from Babel that he only builds well 
w'ho builds unselfishly. 


THE SINFULNESS OF SIN 

(For Sexagesima Sunday) 

*And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually.’— Genesis vx. 5. 

We have four passages of Scripture put before us 
on Sexagesima Sunday which teach us the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin. 

First of all we have the Gospel, which is the par¬ 
able of the sower. It teaches us how much it matters 
whether the seed, the M^ord of God, sinks into our 
souls. It teaches us how serious the hinderances are 
which interfere with the sinking in of the seed, the 
Word of God, into our hearts. And that teaching, I 
am sure, is much needed, because one of the terrible 
signs of to-day is that so many people are going about 
saying and thinking that nothing very much matters 
—sin does not matter, it will be all the same a thou¬ 
sand years hence. But it docs very much matter, and 
I want you to apply it to yourself. What are the 
hinderances in your heart to the seed, the Word of 
God, sinking in and becoming fruitful ? 

And then there is the Papistic, and that, you re¬ 
member, is the account of St. PauVs sufferings. What 
does that great list of sufferings tell us ? It speaks of 
the fact of what St. Paul felt about our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the great deliverance that Pie had wrought 
for him, St. Paul wds a man who felt down to the 
depths of his inmost soul that to Jesus Christ he owed 
his salvation, that he owed to Him a great deliverance 
—deliverance from sin,deliverance from eternal death. 
Why do we lead such easy lives? Why is it that we 
dislike the least pain or the least trouble, we have to 
endure for our religion? Because wc do not realize, 
as St. Paul did, the great deliverance that is offered 
us in Jesus Christ. We have nothing approaching to 
St, Paul’s sense of sin. 

And then to fill up this lesson wc have God’s judg¬ 
ment on sin given to us in the first lesson for the 
morning and the first lesson for this evening, the third 
and sixth chapters of Genesis. The third chapter, you 
will remember, is the account of the I'all and God’s 
punishment of our first parents; and this evening’s 
lesson is tht‘ picture of the P'lood, the great judgment 
of God upon the world of the ungodly, a picture in¬ 
tended, beyond question, by God to teach us the 
awfulness of sin and God’s anger against it, and the 
awful consequences of sin. 

I. Do wo Fear Sin?— Now do we fear sin as wc 
ought? I do not think so. I think that we are much 
more incliiu'd to believe that sin docs not matter, and 
that it will be all right in the end. We have to re¬ 
member the awful possibility which hangs over every 
man and woman of hardening themselves into habits 
which become incompatible with God and God’s 
Presence, which become eternal sin, and therefore 
eternally excluding from the Presence of God. 

II. The Greatness of the Deliverance. — The 

.seriousness of sin is shown again by the greatness of 
God’s means for deliverance from sin. In the Old Tes¬ 
tament we have His picture of the Ark, the building 
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of the Ark, the tremendous labour that the work mu.st 
have cost. The greatness of God*s work for our de¬ 
liverance is the measure of the greatness of sin from 
which He works to deliver. But if that picture in 
the Old Testament of the means that God takes to 
deliver us is great, what shall we say of the redemp¬ 
tion of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ? Could 
any greater means be imagined than the sending of 
tlie only Begotten Son from the bosom of the Father 
to be a man amongst men, to live the life and die the 
death on the Cross? Could any means be imagined 
greater? The supreme greatness of Calvary is always 
and must be the measure to the world of the terrible 
greatness and awfulness of sin which crucified the Son 
of God. It is impossible when we think of it like that 
to treat sin lightly, as so many do in the present day. 
Never say ‘ I cannot help it,’ and ‘ it does not matter '. 
You can help it, and it does matter. The sins that 
you give way to habitually matter terribly. I know 
they matter because sin has made me other than God 
meant me to be. If I had never sinned I should have 
been much better, more useful in the world. And I 
not only see sin in myself, but I see its ravages in 
others. I see how sin has pulled down other people; 

I see it all about me, and 1 can not underrate it, and 
think it does not matter—it does matter. Pray, then, 
for godly fear, and deal with sin in yourselves, so that 
you may be able to help others. 

111. Lead to the Saviour. — Surely that is the 
ambition of every man and woman, to be able to help 
lh« ir fellows, and to guide them to the Saviour. And 
the first step in leading people to the Saviour is to 
make them feel their need of that Saviour; and they 
never will feel the need of the Saviour unless they 
feel how terrible sin is, 

Rei-ekences.— VI. 5.—J. Laidlaw, Bihle Doctrine of Man, 

1 ). l.'iS. C. Perren, Outlines of Sermons, ii. 30(5. VI. 6.—II. 
Roniir, Short Sermons for Family Reading, pp. 203 und 302. 
VI. S.—R. S. Candlish, Hook of Genesis, vol. i. p. 108. 

NOAH THE RENEWER 

* Noah was a just man, and perfect in his generations.'— 

(.iKNfcSlS VI. 9. 

For the first time we are confronted with the idea of 
reform. Noah is not the first to protest, but he is 
the first to reform. With Noah, there begins the 
first of a series of efforts to save the world—to trans¬ 
late, not the man, but the earth. He is the sad 
spectator of a scene of moral corruption. His heart 
is heavy with the burden of a degenerate race. 

I. What was this vision of corruption which Noah 
saw? The greatest danger that can meet a human 
soul—the danger of mistaking evil for good. This 
race had fixed upon the physical development as the 
one end in life. They had enthroned in their 
Imagination the men of bone and sinew. They had 
come to look upon meekness, mercy, compassion, as 
unmanly things. 

II. The original aim of Noah was to avert the 
Flood. He was not a prophet in any other sense than 
Jonah was a prophet. He was not magically to 
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foretell the evitable occurrence of an event. Rather 
was he to proclaim that its occurrence was not inevit¬ 
able—that it might or might not happen according 
to the righteousness of the community. The ark of 
safely which he proposed to build for the world was 
at no time the ark of gopher wood. The ark of 
gopher wood was never meant for the safety of the 
world, but, as the writer to the Hebrews says: ‘ For 
the saving of his own house It was only to be used 
when the world refused to be saved.” 

III. The characteristic of the life of Noah is 
solitary waiting. 

(fl) We first see the man in the midst of the 
world, lifting a solitary protest against the life of 
that world. His faith watcliing and waiting for the 
dawn. 

(h) The man is lifted above the world. He is 
floated in the air in a lively sea. But even in this 
vast solitude this human soul is waiting for an earth 
renewed. 

(c) The world has arisen baptized from its corrup¬ 
tion, The old life is past but the new is not yet 
come. And there stands Noah—solitary, waiting 
still. The new life has not come, but hope has 
dawned.—G. Matheson, 2'he Representative Men of 
the Bible, p. 81). 

References. —VI. 9.—C. Kingsley, Village Sermons, p, 74. 
R. S. Candlish, The Hook of Genesis, VI, 0-22.—A, Mac- 
laron, Esrposiiions — Genesis, p. 48 , vol. i. p. 127. VI. 13.— J. 
Parker, Adam, Noah, and Ahraham, p. 35. 

THE OBEDIENCE OP FAITH 

* Thus did Noah; according to all that God commanded 
him, BO did he.'— Genesis vi. 22. 

God told Noah how He was going to punish the sin 
of man by a flood, and told him also of the means by 
which he should be saved. 

I. God seldom punishes without warning us of the 
punishment which is coming. 

II. Noah believed God’s words, and showed that 
he believed them by setting to work at once to build 
the ark. It would be very diflicult to find any 
greater lesson than the importance of acting on our 
belief. 

III. This will lead us especially to three things:— 

(a) To take great pains to keep all the rules of the 
Church. 

(b) To pray with faith and to act on our prayers. 

(c) To repent of our sins. Repentance requires an 
act of will. A repentance which stops short at being 
.sorry for what we have done wrong is as iLscless as 
a faith which docs not lead us to act upon our 
belief. 

IV. We learn from Noah the importance of a life 
in which our actions really represent our convic¬ 
tions. 

(a) Its importance to ourselves since it was by 
building the Ark that Noah found a refuge and was 
saved. 

(b) Its importance to others since it was by build¬ 
ing the Ark that Noah witnessed to the world that 
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he believed God's message of warning. A. G. 
Mortimer^ Stories from Genesis, p. 81. 

Reference.—VI. 22. —G. Hrooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 
383. 

THE STORY OF THE FLOOD 

Genesis VII. viii. 

It has been remarked that though the narrative 
[of the Flood] is vivid and forcible, it is entirely want¬ 
ing in that sort of description which in a modern 
historian or poet would have occupied the largest 
space. ‘We sec nothing of the death-struggle; we 
hear not the cry of despair; we are not called upon 
to witness the frantic agony of husband and wife, and 
parent and cliild, as they fled in terror before the 
ri.sing waters. Nor is a word said of the sadness of 
the one righteous man who, safe himself, looked upon 
the destruction which he could not avert.' The 
Chaldean tradition, which is the most closely allied to 
the Biblical account, is not so reticent. Tears are 
shed in heaven over tlie catastrophe, and even con¬ 
sternation affected its inhabitants, while within the 
ark itself the Chaldean Noah says: ‘ When the storm 
came to an end and the terrible water-spout ceased, 
I opened the window and the light smote upon my 
face. I looked at the sea attentively observing, and 
the whole of humanity had returned to mud; like 
seaweed the corpses floated. I was seized with sad¬ 
ness; I sat down and wept and my tears fell upon 
ray face.'— Marcus Dods. 

References. —VII. 1.—II. J. Wilmot-Buxion, Bihlo Ob¬ 
ject Lessons, p. 1. M. Badger, American Pulpit, p. 00. .T. 
Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday, p. 171. 
Sermons for the Christian Year, vol. iii. p. 171. G. Brooks, 
Outlines of Sermons, p. 118. VII. 1-7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxiii. No. 1330. VII. 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
liii. No. 3042. VII. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 
1013. 

NOAH SAVED IN THE ARK 

Genesis viii. 1-22. 

Traditions of the Flood linger among all branches 
of the human race except the black. Remember 
from the Greek story of Deucalion, when Zeus had 
resolved to destroy mankind, after the treatment he 
had received from Lycaon, Deucalion built an ark in 
which he and his wife Pyrrha floated during the nine 
days' flood which destroyed Greece. When the waters 
subsided, Deucalion’s ark rested on Mount Parnassus. 

Ten buildings the size of Solomon’s temple could 
have been stowed away in Noah’s Ark. In IHOO 
a Dutchman, Peter Jansen, built a vessel in the exact 
proportions of the ark, only smaller. Every one 
laughed at him, but he kept sturdily on. When his 
vessel was launched it carried more freight and sailed 
faster than any other ships of the same size. 

Reference. —VIII. 1-22.—A. Macinron, Expositions of 
Uoly Scripture — Genesis, p. .3.3. 

GOD’S REMEMBRANCE OF NOAH 
•Qod remembered Noah.'— Genesis viii. i. 

The beautiful simplicity of this language goes home 
to the heart of every reader. We picture Noali in 


his isolation, in his apparent desolateness and hope* 
lessness, his ark alone upon the wide-spreading 
waters, and no living soul to hail him and to cheer 
him with good news. Had he thought himself for¬ 
saken and forgotten, his ark ‘ alone on a wide, wide 
sea,' we could not have wondered. But ‘ God re¬ 
membered Noah *. When the Scriptures speak of 
the remembrance of God, it is usually remembrance 
‘ for good '. So it is here. 

I. The Purpose of God’s Remembrance. 

(a) To deliver him from danger, —The provision 
of the ark, into which God had appointed that Noah 
and his family should enter for refuge, was a measure 
of safety; but it now seemed as though the very 
refuge was itself a source of danger. How long 
could such a captivity with its attendant privations 
be endured.^ Were the members of this rescued 
family to be left to drift upon the waters and to 
perish? These questions were answered by the Lord 
remembering Noah. Let such as are placed in 
circumstances of peril, hardship, and anxiety be 
assured that whilst they remember and call upon 
God He will remember and^will not forsake them. 

(h) To reward him for his piety. —Noah had 
been ‘ faithful among the faithless,' had maintained 
the true religion amidst prevailing corruptions. And 
God did not forget Ilis servant’s justice and devout¬ 
ness, but treated him with a discriminating favour. 
As Nehemiah afterwards entreated God to remember 
him for good, and to remember his works, so now 
doubtless the second father of the race called upon 
the Lord God. And his cry was not unheeded, for 
the Lord remembered him in mercy. 

(c) To establish with him an unchanging coven¬ 
ant. —‘ God remembered N oah ' to such good pur¬ 
pose as to undertake on his behalf, and on behalf of 
his posterity, engagements which have proved most 
advantageous and beneficial to the race. The pro¬ 
mise was given that the waters should no more sub¬ 
merge the earth, that the seasons should pursue 
their regular and uninterrupted course; and these 
promises were confirmed by a sign, the bow in the 
clouds, at the sight of which the heart is still cheered 
and the hope is still inspired. 

II. The Character of God’a Remembrance. 

(a) It is individual. —* N oah, and every living 
thing.' Man has the power of generalizing; but it 
is his imperfection that necessitates the expedient; 
imperfection of memory and general intellectual 
power; imperfection of sympathy. Every thing and 
every heart is present to God in its distinctiveness 
of individuality and condition. The very hairs of 
your head are numbered; He hears the young ravens 
when they cry. 

(h) It is universaL —The ark was then the living 
world, and He remembered all in it. 'We are also 
His offspring.' The meanest thing that lived is cared 
for, loved, remembered by God. Be kind to dumb 
animals. Also, have wide sympathy and large hope. 
Rejoice not that you are the members of a small 
family, a pet few, for you are not; but that you are 
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the child of a Father of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named. 

('c) It is not lessened hy the terrible judgments 
which He executes. —The floods that drown a world 
do not quench His love, or obliterate His remem¬ 
brance. The ark tossing lu Imless on the wide waste, 
and every living thing in it, is remembered by God. 
God remembers every living thing. He has the 
destinies of all creatures in His hand and on His 
heart. After the seemingly helpless, hopeless drift¬ 
ing of the ark, it will rest at last; and new heavens 
will smile upon a renovated eartli; and a 'rainbow* 
will be ' about God’s throne, in sight like unto an 
emerald ’. 

Refkkenc’ES.--V lll. 1.—n. J. Wilinot-Ituxton, God's 
Heroes, p. 1. VIII. 4- C. I). Hell, /fills that I/rinfj Peace, 
p. 2^5. Rishop Hrowne, ISermous on the Atourment, p. 07. 
VII. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi, No. 0.’{7; ibid. vol. 
xl. No. 237.*!. 

NOAH’S SACRIFICE 

•And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord; and took of every 
clean beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt 
offerings on the altar. And the Lord smelled a sweet 
savour.*— Genesis viii. 20, 21. 

I. What was the first employment which Noali set 
his hand to when he came out of the ark.^ His soul 
was full of thanks and praise; as he knew the way 
that God had appointed, by which he and all sinful 
men should express their praise, he complied at once 
with that service of thanksgiving whicli God had 
ordained, the offering up a sacrifice. 

II. Hut how could lie afford to spare the animals 
which were re<jiiisite for a sacrifice.^ Noah had in 
his possession but a little stock. But Noah was 
a man of faith and piety: his faith led him to 
helievo God’s promise, that the fowl and the cattle 
should increase abundantly, and his piety led him 
to feel that he would sooner lose every sheep or 
bullock he possessed than leave his God unlhankcd 
and unacknowledged in the way that was ap¬ 
pointed. 

III. And how did God regard it.^ To him Noah’s 
motives, faith, thankfulness, and obedience were as 
a secret refreshing scent to ourselves. Noah’s faith 
looked above the lamb or bullock which he offered 
to Him whose death upon the cross they represented, 
and God therefore was well pleased with the faith 
and the obedience. 

IV. What did it lead Him to promise and engage 
for.^ Such a ])romise that we may consider ourselves 
indebted to it, for God’s forbearance even now, for 
the regularity with which our spring succeeds to 
winter, and our harvest to the seedtime, and our 
day to night. It is not because man has become 
a better object of God’s bounty now than in the 
‘^Id days before the Flood. It is because God had 
respect to Noah’s sacrifice, because in it he re¬ 
garded that better sacrifice which it represented and 
set forth.—E. J. Brewster, Scripture Characters, 
p. 11. 


THE FIGURATIVE ELEMENT IN BIBLE 
LANGUAGE 

‘The Lord smelled a sweet savour.* — Genesis viii. 21. 

There is a saying of the rabbis, which, if its full 
significance be understood, and wisely applied, is worth 
the whole folios of their formal exegesis. It is that 
‘ The law speaks in the tongue of the sons of men ’. 
If the rabbis had taken to heart this saying of their 
own famous Rabbi Ishmaej, the greater part of their 
cxegetic system would at once have been shown to be 
nugatory. For tliat system, as it gained vogue in 
spite of some strong protests, is founded on the prin¬ 
ciple that Scrij)turc language is so mysterious, so un¬ 
earthly, so little accordant with the ordinary tongue 
of men, that it may be distorted into the most 
monstrous meanings, and jircsscd into the most ex¬ 
orbitant inferences. It has been a terrible disaster 
to the Christian (liurch that she accepted without 
challenge the vicious principles of Talmudic inter¬ 
pretation. Out of many dangers which havi‘ resulted 
from the error of literalism let me choose two. 

I. Language and thought can no more exactly 
coincide than two particles of matter can absolutely 
touch each other. No single virtue, no single faculty, 
no single spiritual truth, no single metaphysical con¬ 
ception, can be expressed without the aid of analogy 
and metaphor. Now if this be true in general, how 
much more true is it of any language in which we 
speak of God. The untrained imagination of the 
world’s childhood could not conceive of a bcKliless and 
omnipresent Spirit. It was necessary, therefore, for 
the sacred writer to speak of God as if he Imd a 
human body; and this is what is called anthropo¬ 
morphism. 

II. But if harm was done by the crude errors of 
the heresy which insisted on exact literalism, and 
declared that the Trinity wore a human form, per¬ 
haps even deadlier evil arose from the imperfection of 
language Mdiich is technically called anthropopathy; 
namely, the attribution to God of human passions. 
When we speak of (iod’s wrath, and fury, and fierce 
jealousy, and implacable rage, and describe His awful 
majesty, the ‘’rartarean drench’ of many modern 
sermons, or in the tempestuously incongruous language 
of many modern hymns, we ought to beware lest we 
are talking with too gross a familiarity of Him 
* whose tender mercies are over all His works ’. It 
is then most necessary to carry with us into the study 
of the Scriptures the pcr}>etual sense of the shadows, 
the imperfection,the uncertainties of human languages. 
There are hundreds of passages of the Bible which 
have been misunderstood by millions, misunderstood 
for ages, misunderstood at times by perhaps nearly 
every living representative of the Church of God. 
All that we can now do is to gather up the signific¬ 
ance of these considerations in a few general rules, 
(a)'There is no basis whatever for the allegorical 
system of interpretation, in plain passages or ordinary 
narratives. To admit such a style of exegesis is to 
forget the very meaning and purpose of ordinary 
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language, (h) Even where we have to deal with 
professed inelaplior, or with allegories and parables, 
theological conclusions may never be based on isolated 
expressions or collateral inferences.—F. W. Farrar, 
British Weekly Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 392. 

Ufia-EBENCES.—VIII. 21.** J. P>nrnct, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1485, p. 17. Spurgeon, i^ermons, vol. xl. No. G15. C. S. 
Robinson, ^trmons on ^vylvcttd Texts, p. 258. 

HARVEST THANKSQIVINQ 

•,While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold 

and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 

shall not cease.*—G enesis viii. 22. 

Wiiv is it that we are grateful.^ Why is it that we 
like to express this when we realize benefits that we 
have received.^ I think we shall find that the fact 
of tliis quality of gratitude i^nd this expression of 
thankfulness is implanted in us by our instincts, and 
that it is also a definite revelation of God, that He 
requires it at our hands, that a grateful, thankful 
disposition is that which goes to make up the char¬ 
acter of man as God would have it. 

We like when we have done a kindness to know 
that it has touched the heart of him to whom it has 
been done. We like ourselves to recognize gratitude 
in others. So then it is the same with our heavenly 
Father. That which I have read as our text is per¬ 
haps one of the first examples of it. God is accepting 
there the offering of thanksgiving after the Flood 
which overwhelmed the earth, or that portion at least 
which was inhabited by man. We look to the New 
Testament. Wc find that our blessed I.ord especially 
emphasized His acceptance of gratitude and the 
expression of it, as in the ease of the ten lepers. 
Wc might multiply instances, but we realize that 
God Himself has distinctly made us know that the 
spirit of gratitude is a spirit that He desires to sec 
ns a part of human character. 

I. Why is this Harvest especially a Cause of 
Thanksgiving? 

(a) It is the fulfilment of a Divine promise.- - 
Wq remind ourselves of the goodness of (Jod in the 
fulfilment of that promise that these things that go 
to make our lives bright and haj)py, the morning and 
the evening, the day for labour and the night for 
rest, tlie summer and the winter, and the seedtime 
and the harvest, they shall never cease while the 
earth remaim th, as tliey once ceased in the days of 
the Flood of Noah. 

(h) We regard it also as a fulfilment of a desire 
on our part as the granting of prayer. —It is a 
very eiirious thing that our blessed Lord, Who came 
on earth, as we have said, to reveal God’s mind with 
regard to men’s life, when asked how to pray, taught 
those pattern supplications which are contained in 
what is called The Lord’s Prayer, and if we offer 
these supjdications day b}*’ day, and very thought¬ 
fully, we shall (juite understand how all through the 
year wc have been crying to God for a certain thing, 

‘ Give us day by day our daily bread,' or, ‘ our bread 
to-day for to-morrow,' as some translators would have 


it. We have been crying to God so to bless the 
earth that it may produce its fruits for our use. 
How far this Divine miracle would cease, were the 
human cry to cease, we do not know. But we know 
that, in answer to that Divine command, daily, a 
great stream of intercession goes forth to God. And 
so, at the end of the year wc gather together, in 
order to return our thanks for the giving of tlie gift 
for which we hav'e prayed; for, after all, it is by 
Divine arrangement that the want of one part of the 
earth is supplied by the plenty of the other, that 
means of locomotion increase as men's needs increase, 
so that we arc fed not only by the produce of the 
land on which wt live, but by the whole great world 
of which wc are a part. 

II. How are we to Return Thanks ? 

(a) By the service we offer. —It is a very striking 
tiling, is it not, that in the Old Testament, when 
God prescribed great festivals for the Jews, He pre¬ 
scribed three of them, as distinctly in connexion with 
the ingathering of the fruits of the earth—the sow¬ 
ing, the first fruits, and the ingathering. So it was 
in the mind of God especially then, that thanksgiving 
should be offered by people united in the act of 
worship and praise, as it were, making beautiful the 
thank-offering that they sent up to heaven. 

(b) And then there is that further act of wor¬ 
ship by which wc most specially and signally mark 
our festivals of thanksgiving, the great thank-offering 
in the holy communion which our blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ gave us, the great thank-offering, 
as it used to he called in the early Church, the 
Eucharist, as wc call it, which signifies the great 
service of thanksgiving. 

(e) We should offer ourselves, our souls and 
bodies, to the service of our God. That which God 
would have at our hands in the time of onr thanks¬ 
giving is that which wc can give—an offering of our¬ 
selves. 

HARVEST FESTIVAL 

‘While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease.*— Genesis viii. 22. 

I. This passage is one of what are usually called 
the * Jehovi slic' seel ions of the hook of Genesis. 
Specific portions of the narrative are characterized by 
the constant recurrence of the name ‘ Lord,' which is 
the translation in our Revised Version for 'Jehovah,' 
whilst other and more lengthy parts are usually dis¬ 
tinguished by the exclusive use of the appellation 
‘ Elohim ' which is invariably rendered ‘ God '. This 
word is generic, and is in Scripture applied to the 
heathen divinities as well as to the true God, whilst 
the title ‘Jehovah' or ‘Lord' is specific, or rather 
essentially personal, and denotes the national or 
covenant God of Israel. 

II. It is an important fact that the God of the 
seasons, the God of Nature, is the ‘ I am,' the self- 
existent one of Jewish worship, and that fact gets 
explicit statement in the earlier pages of the Revela¬ 
tion. An intelligent personal will is thus perceived 
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to be the guiding force, or principle in all changes 
and development, whether of nature or of providence. 
Nothing comes to pass by chance or an inexorable 
necessity, as some of the more thoughtful heathen 
supposed; the more destructive forces of the universe, 
storms and floods and earthquakes, are not diabolic, 
the sad and malignant work of evil supernatural spirits 
as others thought, but, however, inexplicable, arc the 
issue of the Almighty fiat of Him who rulcth all things 
according to the counsel of Ilis own will, ‘ the Lord 
Ill, The unchangeable faithfulness of the Lord 
under all His successive dispensations is one main 
truth and lesson of the passage now before us, the 
rainbow in the domain of nature being no less a 
visible and sure sign or token of it, than the water 
or the bread or wine of the Sacraments in the sphere 
of grace. Salvation is all of grace from beginning to 
end; but our special business usually is to trace the 
Hand which wrought it out in the bounties of naturc,in 
the jovousness of the harvest home and the vintage.— 
J. Miller, Sermons Literary and Scientific, p. 179. 

References. —VIII. 22.—D. .T. Waller, Preachers* Mag- 
asinCf vol. xix. p. 41;"). R. S. Candlish, 7'he Book of Genesis, 
vol. i. p. 140. Spurgoon, fiermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1891. 
XX. 1-7.—R. S. Candlish, The Book of Genesis, vol. i. p. 140. 
IX. 4.—A. O. Mortimer, The Church's Lessons, vol. ii. p. 1. 
IX. 8-17.—A. Maclaren, Expositions — Genesis, p. 60. R. S. 
Candlish, The Book of Genesis, vol. i. p. 151. 

THE BOW IN THE CLOUD 

• 1 will establish My covenant with you.*—G enf.sis ix. ii. 

In the midst of wrath God remembered mercy. Upon 
the subsidence of the Flood and the restoration of 
the family of Noah to their accustomed avocations, 
the great Ruler and Lord graciously renewed to the 
human race the expression of His favour. 

1. The Covenant was established between, on the 
one hand, tlic Lord Himself; on the other hand, the 
sons of men, represented in the person of Noah. 

(a) Its occasion, —It was after the vindication of 
Divine justice and authority by the deluge of waters; 
it was upon the restoration of the order of nature as 
before; it was when the family of Noah commenced 
anew the offices of human life and toil. A new be¬ 
ginning of human history seemed an appropriate time 
for the establishment of a new covenant between a 
reconciled God and the subjects of His kingdom. 

(h) Its purport, —It was an undertaking that never 
again should the waters return in fury so destructive 
and disastrous. 

(c) Its nature, —In an ordinary covenant, the 
parties mutually agree to a certain course of conduct, 
and bind themselves thereto. Now, in any agreement 
between God and man, it must be borne in mind that 
the promise which God makes is absolutely free; He 
enters into an engagement of His own accord, and 
aware that man can offer Him no equivalent for what 
He engages His honour to do. 

(d) Its sign, —The bow in the cloud was probably 
as old as the Creation, but from this time forth it 
became a sign of Divine mercy and a pledge of Divine 


faithfulness. Something frequent, something beauti¬ 
ful, something heavenly—how fitted to tell us of the 
love and fidelity of our Divine Father! 

Ii. Qod is to all a Covenant Qod. — He has given 
offers of mercy, assurances of compassion, promise of 
life to all mankind. His covenant has been ratified 
with the blood of Christ, To those who enter into 
its privileges He says, ‘This is as the waters of Noah,’ 
etc. (Isa. liv. 9). 

References.-^ IX. 11 .—II. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Lessons, vol. i. p. IDS. Rishoj) Armstrong, Parochial Ser¬ 
mons, p. lO.'I, IX. 12 , ID.— U, Wiutcrbothani, Sermons, 
p. 84 . 

THE RAINBOW THE TYPE OF THE COVENANT 

*And God said, This is the token of the covenant which I make 
between Me and you, and every living creature that is 
with you, for perpetual generations: I do set My bow 
in the cloud,’ etc. — Genesis ix. 1215. 

God was pleased to impart to Noah the gracious 
assurance that He would ‘ establish His covenant,’ to 
appoint an outward and visible sign which would 
serve at once to confirm men in their faith and to 
dispel their fears. 

I. The rainbow is equally dependent for its exist¬ 
ence upon storm and upon sunshine. Marvellously 
adapted, therefore, to serve as a type of mercy follow¬ 
ing upon judgment—as a sign of connexion between 
man’s sin and God’s free and unmerited grace, con¬ 
necting gloomy recollections of X)ast with bright 
expectations of future. 

II. It is also a type of that equally distinctive 
peculiarity of Christ’s Gosx)el, that sorrow and suffer¬ 
ing have their appointed sphere of exercise both 
generally in tlic providential administration of the 
world, and individually in the growth and develop¬ 
ment of personal holiness. It is the Gospel of Christ 
Jesus alone which converts sorrow and suffering into 
instruments for the attainment of higher and more 
enduring blessings. 

III. As the rainbow spans the vault of the sky and 
becomes a link between earth and heaven, so, in the 
person and work of Christ, is beheld the unehange- 
ableness and perpetuity of that covenant of grace 
which like Jacob's ladder maintains the comnuinica- 
tion between earth and heaven, and tlius by bringing 
God very near to man, ushers man into the i^rescnce- 
chamber of God. 

IV. In nature the continued appearance of rainbow 
is dependent on the continued existence of cloud. In 
heaven, the rainbow will ever continue to j)oint back¬ 
ward to man’s fall and onw\'ird to the perpetuity of a 
covenant which is ‘ ordered in all things and sure ’. 
But work of judgment will tlien he accomplished, 
and therefore the cloud inseparabh! from the condition 
of the redeemed in earth—will have no more place in 
heaven.— Canon Elliott, The Contemporary Pulpit, 
vol. V. p. 151. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE RAINBOW 

‘I do set my bow in the cloud.'— Genesis ix. 13. 
When a man has passed through the deep waters 
as Noah passed, there is a new depth in the 
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familiar Hible, then; i.s a new meaning in the familiar 

bow. 

L What wc most dread God can illuminate. If 
there was one tiling full of terror to \oah, it was the 
cloud. How Noah wilii the fearful nn niories of the 
Flood, would trrmhle at the rain-eloud in the sky! 
yet it was there that llie Almighty set his bow. It 
was that very terror lie illiiiniiiated. And a kind 
God is always doi/ig tliat. W^hat we most dread, 
fte can illuminate. Was there ever anything more 
dreaded tlian fhe Cross, that symbol of disgrace in an 
old world, that foulest |>unishment, that last in- 
digiiily that could be cast on a .slaveAnd Christ 
has so illuminated that thing of terror, that the one 
Impe to day for sinful men, and the one type and 
model of the holiest life, is nothing (*lse than that. 

II. 'I'hcre is unchanging purpose in the most 
changeful things. In the whole of nature then* is 

'scarce anything so changeful as the clouds. Hut God, 
living and full of ])ower, would have Jlis name and 
covenant upon the cloud. And if that means any¬ 
thing surely it is this: that through all change, aful 
movement, and recasting, run tlie eternal purposes of 
God. 

III. There is meaning in the mystery of life. 
Clouds are the symbol, clouds are the spring of 
mysbry. And so when God sets Jlis bow upon the 
cloud, f b(‘lievc that there is meaning in lifi;’s mystery. 

I am like a man travailing among the liiHs and there 
is a ])recipice and I know it not, and yonder i.s a 
cliasm wJiere many a man lias perished, and 1 cannot 
see it. Hut o/i the clouds that hide God lights 
His rainbow; and the ends of it are here on earth, 
and the crown of it is lifted up to heaven. And I 
fed that God is with inc in the gloom, and there is 
meaning in life's mystery for me. 

TV. Hut there is anotlicr message of the bow. It 
tells me that the background of joy i.s sorrow. God 
lias painted Ilis rainbow on the cloud, and back of 
its glories yonder is the mist. And underneath life's 
gladness is an unrest, and a pain that we cannot W'cll 
inU*r])ret, and a sorrow that is born we know not 
bow. Will the Ooss of Calvary interpret life if the 
deej)t‘st secret of life is merriment.^ Impossible! 

I cannot look at the rainbow on the cloud, 1 cannot 
.si‘e the Saviour on the Cross, but I feel that back of 
gladness there is agony, and that the richest joy is 
born of sorrow,-- G. II. Morrison, Flood Tide, p. 170. 

llKraiKNC’KS.—IX. i:?. J. Parker, Adam^ Xnali^ and 
AhniJunn, p. ,"4. IX. II.— C. IVrren, Revival p. 

Hariiija:-(»oul(|, Vilhuiv Rreaeliing for a Year, vol. ii. p. 
2S. IX, ir>. ,J. Monro (Jihson, I7»e Afir^ before Mosen^ p. 
HiS. I\. IC).- II, N. Powers, American Pulpit of To-dfip^ 
vol. iii. p. 414. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 517, IX. 
1S-2U.- K. S. ('andlish, Rook of (lenesis, vol. i. p. 1.57. X. 
1-5.—.1. Park(*r, Adam, Xoaht, and Abraham, p. 04. X. 52. 
—S. \Vill)erforro, Sermons, p. 01. XL 1.—J. VuiiKhan, 
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vol. 1. p. LSI. J. Monro (lihson, Tlue Ages before Moses, p. 
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YOUTH AND AFTER 

‘And Tcrah died in Haran.‘—G enesis xi. 32. 

* And Tcrah died in Haran/ What of that? 

It was not until they came to Harari that they 
touched, as it were, their first footprints and found 
the old religion. There had been little temptation 
to pause before on the score of a people’s worship, but 
when, worn out in body and mind, Abrarri suddenly 
came upon the old religion, his journeyings after 
another faitli and form of worship were at an end. 
It was Abram the younger man who withstood the 
temptations of Haran. 

I. You sec the thought underlying this bit of 
prosaic information. It simply means that the years 
close down the possibilities of a certain kind of moral 
Kxodus. If you wait until you get into years before 
you find right iirinciplcs, form good resolutions—well 
then it is better to make some start in the right 
direction, but why pile up the odds that start you 
never will.^ 

The enthusiasms of old men arc as rare as they are 
short-lived unless they arc evolved out of earlier and 
worthy days. I am far from saying that old age 
necessarily blocks the way to great attempts or to 
conspicuous success in them. All history would cry 
out against such a .statement. There is an old age 
we delight to honour and which reverses the ordinary 
attitude to it in the general world. 

II. We may a})ply what has been so far advanced, 
first to pleasures, and secondly to something more; 
important to you than old age, and that i.8—middle 
life. 

(a) To everything, says the preacher, there is a 
time and a season, and it must be that youth is tiu; 
time for amusements and pleasures which are not so 
much the privilege of youth as native to it. We are 
told that Darwin in his old age expressed regret that 
he had deprived himself of so many of the pleasures 
and re.sources of life by lus concentration upon that 
study the results of which liavc made his name so 
justly famous, and no young man should give place 
to a doctrine of work wliieh excludes his right to the 
joyous abandon of his years. 

(h) When a man begins to sight the middle years 
he learns to know himself as never before or afte r. 
This is the stage where increase of knowledge often 
means inerease of sorrow. It is in truth the sorrow 
of finding out our limitations, which in their first 
aequainlaiiee often seem more appalling than tliey 
actually are. While youth may he saved by hope 
of what is to he, middle life is often lost in the drab 
reality of wliat i.s, and even where middle life has won 
success in the things men covet, and after which they 
strive, it may he that that success is just deadly 
in its reaction of monotony. Men do not always go 
under because they cannot do things. They fail not 
because they do not know what it is well to do, but 
because they do not choose to attempt it. And 
why do they not choose ? So far as this question affects 
middle life it is largely because so few of us have the 
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grit to face its difRcuIties.-— Ambrosk Shepherd, Men 
in the Making, p. 1. 

•Now the Lord bad said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father's 
house, unto a land that I will shew thee.’— Genesis xii. i. 

Auraham was tlie father of the faitliful, and we have 
here the first recorded test to which his faith was put. 
The first and one of the greatest. 

I. The Substance of God's Call to Abraham.— 

1. lie was called from rest to pilgrimage, —From his 
country and kindred and father’s house, to undertake 
lifelong journeying. lie was at an age at whieh he 
would fain rest, llis wanderings seemed to be begun 
at the wrong end of his life. But it was tlien God 
said, * Get thee out *. It is as life advanees that the 
idea of journeying, ‘ getting out,’ comes home to men. 
The child rests in his home; but the outside world, 
with its responsibilities, self-direction and support, 
begins at last to ojien to him, and he must ‘ get out *. 
So with resting among old friends, (‘tc. We must one 
day ‘ get out'. As years increase, all things seem in 
constant How. Then at death. Above all, In ar God's 
voice telling you to set out on the Christian pilgrimage. 

2. He was called from the familiar to the un- 
tried. —The child's familiarity with his eiivirmnnent 
is never attained to in after years. ‘ New faces, other 
minds ' meet men’s eyes and souls; and tliey know, 
how'ever peaceful tlieir lot may be, that they are not 
in th(^ old, familiar home. But let us extend our idea 
of home. 'J’hc lifelong invalid would feel from hoim; 
in another room of the same house. Let (bid be our 
home, th(! great house in which wc live and move 
about; then wherever He is, we sliall feel at home. 
Most so when we leave the lower room altogetlier to 
be ‘ at home with the Lord ' above. 

3. lie was called from sight to faith. —From the 
portion he had in his country and in his father’s 
house, to wait at all limes on the unseen God, and 
go to the land which He would show him. Let us 
willingly make this exchange. God is better than 
coiiTitrv, and kindred, and father’s house. 

II. theCharacteristicsofQod’sCalltoAbraham. 

—1. It laid elearlg before him all that he teas to 
surrender. —How full and attractive the picture is 
made to Abraham’s last sight of it; ‘thy country, 
kindnal,’ etc. So, when Irom duty and loyalty to 
Christ, we make sacrifices, ttc., the possessions will 
often seiun peculiarly fascinating, just when we are to 
part with them. 

2. It was uncompromising. —‘ Get thee out,' 
with no promise or prospect of ever returning. The 
gifts of God arc never repeated in exactly the same 
form. The pleasures of sin must be left ungrudg¬ 
ingly and for ever. 

3. It was urgent. —‘ Get thee out.* Noxv. ‘ Abra¬ 
ham departed, as the Lord had spoken to him.’ Let 
us give the same ready, instant obedience. 

•Get thee out ol thy country, and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father’s house, unto a land that I will shew thee.*— 
Genesis xii. i, 2 . 

It was with these words that Johann Reuchlin sum¬ 
moned his grandnephew, Philip Mclanchthon, to 
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accept the Greek professorship at Wittenberg which 
was offered him, in the summer of 1518. by the 
Klector Frederick of Saxony. Mclanchthon was at 
tliat time only twenty-orn^ and had liecri studying 
and teaching for sonic years at the University of 
Tubingen. He wished for a change, and had written 
to Reuchlin that he was wasting his tiine in element¬ 
ary w'ork. He ])ronhsi‘d in a letter of 12 July to 
go wherever Uenehlin might send him and to work 
hard. T.ooking to the di lant future, he hoped that 
the time would come when rest and literary leisure 
would he all tin* swaa ter Ironi the previous toil. On 
21' July Reiielilin wrott* tlu* famous lelti'r in which 
he (juoted the })assage from Gem sis. ‘ I will not ad¬ 
dress yon in tioetry,’ he said, ‘ lail wall ust* the true 
promise which God made to faithful Abraham: “Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto a land that 1 will sliew 
thee. And 1 will make of tin a' a great nation, and I 
will bless tliee, and make Ihy name great; .ami thou 
shall he a blessing” (sre Genesis xii.). So does my 
mind predict } onr future, so do 1 hope for you, my 
Philip, my wank and my consolation. Come therefore 
wdlh joyous and (‘Inarful mind.’ After giving luaiiy 
]>raclical direetions for liis grandne])liew’’s ]);ieking, 
journey, and fandly farewells, Reiiehlin hade him not 
linger, but hasten. Evidently the shrewd seholar 
and man of hnsiness feaiad th.it if lln^ Eleelor 
cpiitted Augsburg without h.aving nu t Ids m \v jiro- 
fessor, the negotiations wideh he himself Jiad so 
cleverly arrangad might fall to the ground. Dr. 
Karl Sell, commenting on this letter (widi'h wall he 
found in full in the Corpus IC'formatorum, vol. i. 
pj). .32, 33 ), says that Melaiichthon h.ad no idea when 
he accepted the call of the nature of tin* task that 
lay before him in WitteiihiTg. ‘He set forJi with 
no prtssentiiient of the future tow.ards tli.it great 
yoe.ation wddeli brought Idm so miieh sulfering and 
W’Ideh li.-is given him his jilace in the wairld’s history.* 
His bulging for literary re])ose was in ver fullilled, 
but Reiieliliri’s prediction was realized in a way of 
which the writer never dreamed. 

THE FIRST MISSIONARY 

•Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy 
country, and from Ihj^ kindred, and from thy lather’s 
house, unto a land that I will shcwthcc.'—Gr mms Xii. 1 - 3 . 

I. How str.-inge tlial e;dl must have' .•■eennd to 
Abraham. It W'as not like the eall which sends forth 
mi.ssionaries now. It w.is a command to strike out 
into a new" and unlri» d jiaih. It w^•ls very indefinite 
as to tlie immedi.ate future. He was to go to Canaan 
and live there. But w’e are not told that he )>reached 
to the people, or eiide.iyoured to convert them to his 
own faith. We can look back upon Abraham’s work 
and its fruits, upon God’s promise and fulfilment, 
and w^c can see how the call of Abrftham was a great 
step in God’s purpose to train a race of men who 
should be missionaries to humanity. 

11. In the New Testament the missionary call is 
renewed, only it is made more sweeping. It is no 
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lonj^cT to out* ooniilry or iialion but to all biinifltiity. 

How far has tins promise been fulfilled? It is one 
of the most eneoiiraixing .signs of our own time that 
there is a real n vival of rnissioiiary interest, a realiza¬ 
tion of our duty to })reaeli the Gospel to the heathen 
and an attt;in))t to fulfil it A. G. Mortimer, One 
Hundred Miniature Sermons, p. 321. 

GOD CALLS ABRAM 

GkNESIS XII. 1-9. 

The same voice, says F. B. Meyer, has often spoken 
since. It called Klijah from Thisbc, and Amos from 
Tekoa; Peter from his fishing nets, and Matthew 
from his tolbbooth; Cromwell from liis farm in 
Huntingdon, and Luther from his cloister at Erfurt. 

'Phe same voice, we may add, called the Pilgrim 
Fathers when on 0 September, 1 ( 120 , they set sail 
from Plymouth in the * ^layflower,* bound for the 
hanks of the Hudson. 

Note the three marks of the pilgrims given by 
Bunyan: ( 1 ) their dress was strange, ( 2 ) few could 
understand what they said, (3) they set very light by 
the wares of Vanity Fair. 

References. -XII. — S. \\ ilbcrforec, k ^ ermonH , p. lOo. 

Xll. 1-3.—.1. Aspinnll, Varish SirinonH (Isl Series), p. 120. 

P. D. Mauri(*<*, Patriarchs and Lau^ Givers of the Old Tes~ 
lament, p. (IS. XII. l-T.— Spurfceoii, Sermons, vol. xlviii. 

No. 2323. XII. 1-0.—A. illaclareii, Ed'posii<oit.i nf fljhj 
Scripture, p. (Kl. 

ABRAHAM THE COSMOPOLITAN 

‘And I will make of thee a great nation.*—(J enf^sis xii. 2 . Beth-el, and pitched his tent, having Bcth>cl on the west, 

. , , f 1 j t. 1 ..t and Hai on the east: and there he builded an altar unto 

Abraham is to dream of a land beyond the years. Lord, and called upon the name of the Lord. And 

The most mature of all the Gospels declares lhat he Abram journeyed, going on still toward the south.* — 

anticipated the Christian Era. (jEnfjjis xii. 6 - 9 . 

I. He is born too soon. The father of a va.st mul- Up to the chapter out of which this text is taken, 

titude, he is himself a lonely figure—about his sur- the history of the Bible is rather taken up with the 

roundings, unappreciated by his age. He has conceived history of the human race in its more general and 

an idea to which his age is a stranger, an idea th(3 more universal aspect. It seems to stop at this 
working out of which itself involves sacrifice. particular chapter and to look upon the human race 

II. Abraham is not the man of a village seeking a less in its larger and universal aspect than in the 

metropolis, he is the man of a metropolis seeking to national aspect of ilie children of God. The character 
cxtentl a village. The dream which burst upon the of the history of the people of God is manifested in 
soul of Abraham was the hope of being a secular mis- the character of the person who founded that history, 
sionary, a colonist of waste places. and with whom the national history begins. I need 

III. Tliis portrait of Abraham is the earliest at- not remind you that nations catch and arc infected 

tempt to represent a cosmopolitan man—a man seek- with the spirit of their founder. The history of the 
ing to make tlie world a recipient of his own blessing. Israclitish people is rather the history of saintliness, 

He is the forerunn(?r of that great missionary band than what wc understand by a secular or profane 

which, whether in the sphere of religion or of culture, history, and it had its root and foundation in him 

have been tile pioneers of a new era to lands that who was called the Father of the Faithful. 

wt-re outside the pale. But for that very reason it !• Abraham’s Career. —A most remarkable career 

was a curtailment of liis sphere among contemporaries. was that of Abraham. He was trained by what? 

It exposed liiin to social ostracism. It separated him By a process of separation; the giving up this, and the 
from his age. The path selected by Abraham was a foiegoing that. That was the keynote of Abraham’s 
path which llie world of his day did not deem heroic. life; one time called to do this, anotlier time called to 

IV. The life of Abraham begins with an experience forego that; the .sign early laid upon him of the Cross, 

which, in germ, is identical with that of Jesus, On He leaves liis home without a moment of delay,no hesi- 
the threshold of his ministry iliere is an analogy be- tation about it, not even knowing where he was going, 
tween the first three trials of Abraham and the three And llu re was vouchsafed to him for his encourage- 
temptations of Jesus. ment a special manifestation, he was promised a land, 

(a) He is first assailed by famine; the bodily nature a seed, and a blessing as his reward; great inheritance, 
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is made on the very threshold to protest against the 
enterprise. 

(h) Then comes the temptation, not to abandon, 
hut to accelerate it by an exercise of physical power. 
Nor docs Abraham come forth scatheless from the 
trial. 

(c) But the third temptation is destined to redeem 
him. There comes the call to an act of choice between 
worldly j)ossessions, in whieli he selects the apparently 
barren one. 

V. Abraham is a cosmopolitan at the beginning, 
and an individual at the end. The man wdio at the 
opening of the day has only an eye for multitudes, 
subsides at evening into the family circle. The 
starry dome is exchanged for the precincts of the 
tent. The sacrificial character remains, but its sphere 
is altered; it ceases to be a sacrifice for the nations, 
it becomes a surrender to tlie hearth.—G. Matheson, 
The Representative Men of the Bible, p. 110. 

References. —XII. 2.—Spiirgoon, Sermons, vol. xliil. 

I No. 2323. J. Vaiigbnn, Fiftif Sermons, p. 203. J. II. 

I Kvans. Thursday Penny Pulpit, vol. x. p. 113. XII. 5.— 
A. Maclarcn, Expositions of Holy IScripturc- Genesis, p. 77. 
U. .1. Wilmot-Ruxlon, Common Life Ueligion, p. 134. 
Spurgoon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. S43; ihid. vol. xxxiv. No. 
2011 . 

'And Abram passed through the land unto the place of Sichem, 
unto the plain of Morch. And the Canaanite was then in 
the land. And the Lord appeared unto Ahram, and said, 
Unto thy seed will I give this land: and there builded he 
an altar unto the Lord, Who appeared unto him. And 
he removed from thence unto a mountain on the east of 
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abounding posterity, and a remarkable influence. He 
sets out on this journey toward the promised land, 
which he never regarded as his real resting-place or 
home. It is rather typical, not of heaven, but of the 
visiblcChurch,and of the life of individualChristians in 
the world; and his experience was that his life must be 
more or less migratory and wandering till he reached 
his home. The Canaanite—it is an expressive passage 
—was still in the land, therefore it was not heaven. 
He pitched his tent as we might pitch a tent or mar¬ 
quee in our flclds, as you see gipsies pitch them when- 
even they find a night’s lodging or resting-place; 
plain, homely, but enough for the purpose. 

II. The Altar Built. —And side by side with this 
simple dwelling-place, easily removed, ever reminding 
him that the call might come to take it up and gd 
somewhere else, he built an altar, rude, rough in its 
way, and there it was that he called upon the Lord. 
He built it as a spontaneous act of gratitude that 
should tell the passers-by of mercies countless that he 
had received. It was rough and rude, and, simple 
as it was, it was not divorced violently from homely, 
common-day life. Now what lies at the bottom of 
this simple act of the Father of the Faithful? It 
was the expression of what, I believe, is a profound 
and unquenchable spiritual instinct that seeks after 
God. The instinct of man has led him to localize 
God, sometimes in a shrine, sometimes in a dark 
grave. But you know that impressions pass very 
quickly away from us, and feelings very soon evapor¬ 
ate. Religion—it is not superstition, but religion 
as wc call it, a comprehensive term—is kept in mind 
and made more real to us by buildings like this church, 
which you never mistake for anything else; and by 
certain rites and ceremonies and forms, which arc the 
channels approved by generations of men, in which 
devotion flows. I do not say that churchgoing is 
religion, but I think that religion would die out 
without our churches. The very architecture tells 
the passcr-by that it is something dedicated to God 
and to His glory. And we still believe that the 
strength of this great nation really lies, not in her 
armaments and not in her standing armies, but in 
her godliness, in her national piety, in her righteous¬ 
ness, in her reverence for God’s holy day, in her de¬ 
vout regard for churches, and in that godliness which 
fetches its inspiration from all that we learn and hear 
and receive in these earthly temples. 

References. —XIT. G, 7.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — OcnesiSf p. 82. XII. 8.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Genesis, p. 84. XII.— 

J. Parker, Adam, 'Noah, and Abraham, p. 01, F. W. Robert¬ 
son, Notes on Genesis, p. ,3,3. R. 8. Candlish, Hook of Genesis, 
vol. i. p. 181. S. Leathea, Studies in Genesis, p. OG. XHI. 

1.—J. Parker, Adam, Noah, and Abraham, p. 01. XIII. 
1-13.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Gene¬ 
sis, p. 85. 

* Lot lifted up his eyes and beheld all the plain of Jordan, etc. 

—GKNESIS XIII. lo, II. 

The lesson to be gained from the history of Abraham 
and Lot is obviously this—that nothing but a clear 
apprehension of things unseen^ a simple trust in God’s | 


promises, and the greatness of mind thence arising, can 
make us act above the world—indifferent, or almost 
so, to its comforts, enjoyments, and friendships, or in 
other words, that its goods corrupt the common run 
even of religious men who possess them. . . . Could 
wc not easily persuade ourselves to support Antichrist, 
I will not say at home, but at least abroad, rather 
than wc should lose one portion of the freights which 
‘ the ships of Tarshish bring us ’. . . . Surely, if we 
are to be saved, it is not by keeping ourselves just 
above the line of reprobation, and living without any 
anxiety and struggle to .serve God with a perfect 
heart. No one, surely, can be a Christian who makes 
his worldly interests his chief end of action.—J. H. 
Newman. 

LOT’S CHOICn 

‘Then Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan; and Lot jour¬ 
neyed east: and they separated themselves the one from 
the other. Abram dwelled in the land of Canaan, and 
Lot dwelled in the cities of the plain, and pitched his tent 
toward Sodom.*— (iKNEsis xiii. ii. 

In the story of patriarchal times we sec how the pos¬ 
session of property brought with it new social problems 
for the primitive family. In this case the difficulty 
began not with the principals, but with their retainers. 
Before the difficulty struck the masters, the servants 
were at war. Jealousy about respective rights, and 
emulation to secure the better bargain crept in. 
Abram with his calm wisdom saw that it would be 
better to avoid all such unseemly quarrels by volun¬ 
tarily separating. Abram with generous disinter¬ 
estedness offers Lot bis choice. ‘ If thou wilt lake the 
left hand then I will go to the right; or if thou wilt 
take the right hand then I will go to the left.* It 
was quite like Abram to do this, in keeping with his 
noble nature. 

I. Tile presence of moral greatness cither raises us 
or dwarfs us, either prompts us to rise to the occa¬ 
sion or tempts us to take advantage of it. Lot lost 
his choice of meeting Abram’s generosity. Worldly 
advantage was the first element in his choice. He 
judged according to the world’s judgment; he judged 
by the eye. Ilis lieart was allured by the beauty and 
fertility of the plain. On the other side the gain was 
limited and hardly won. 

II. Now the power of the temptation to Lot, as it 
is the power of it to us, was that the good of the one 
alternative was present, while the good of the other 
seemed distant. The one could be bad at sight; the 
other only through faith. The seduction of the world 
is that it is here, palpable, to be had now. To exer¬ 
cise self-control for the sake of a future blessing, to 
put off a present good for a prospective good needs 
strength of cluiracttT and will, and, above all, faith. 

III. Faith is the refusal of the small for the sake 
of the large. Worldly wisdom is not wisdom; it is 
folly, the blind gras})ing at what is within reach. 
Lot thought he was doing a wise thing in making the 
choice he did, but a share in tlic wealth of Sodom was 
a pitiful substitute for a place in Abram’s company 
and a shafe in Abram’s thoughts and faith. And the 
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find was a ruined home, a desolate life, and a broken 
heart.—H. Black, Ed'inhurcfh Sermons, p. S3, 

Befkrences.—XIII. Jl.—(3. A. Tow lor, From ITcart to 
Hearty [). 1. Xiir. 11-11. ”C. l*orroii, tievival Sermons, p. 
242. 

ABRAHAM AND LOT—A CONTRAST 

‘And Abram dwelled in the land ol Canaan, and Lot dwelled 
in the cities of ttie plain, and pitched his tent toward 
Sodom.' ‘iiNLSis \m. 12. 

yvHUAHA.M’s lif*> is characterized throughout hy great 
simplicity of motive. lie. is a man called of (jod, and 
true to the heavenly vision-—a ‘pilgrim of the invis- 
il)h‘,’ as Robertson of Brighton called him, laying by 
hi.s faith and high surrender of himself the foundation 
of a kingdom from which the prophet and the psalm¬ 
ist and the apostle and our Lord Himself were to 
eome. You get a glimpse into the inner soul of 
Ahrahain in this chapler. When it comes to a quarrel 
between his servants and Lot’s, and the younger man 
is selK'ining how he eaii promote his own interests by 
striking a good bargain, Abraham betrays on the 
whole suhjeel a lofty indiITcrenee. H(‘ is so sure about 
(iod that he tVels it inatit^rs v<‘ry little whether he 
got s to the right hand or to the left. He dots not 
need to stoop to any mean or grasping eonrse to get 
what (lod has promised Inbn. And although in this 
dilference with I.ol, as the olde r man and the leader 
of the enter])rise, lie inighl have claimed the first 
choice, he instead surnmclers it. 

L InGod’sCompany. 1 find then that acting as 
he did Alu'aham got the lu.st of both worlds. For 
one thing when he left Lot he went in (iod’s com¬ 
pany. As always when a man does right, even at a 
.saerifiee, lie saw the heavens opened and heard God 
speaking. And then in making lliis Icjfly uiiseirish 
ehoiet\ Alirah.im discovered that he had not lost 
his inln-ritaiiee, but rather eome to the gale of it. 
Abraham souglil heavenly rielies and lo! the wealth 
of tin- world lay at his feet. 

II. The Divided Heart.- -Lot is the type of a 
man, who tried in a very mistaken use of the ])hrase, 
to make the best of both worlds, and in the end 
got the g«)od out of neither. You see him at every 
point Irving lo servt! two masters, fearing God and 
yet j)itelhng bis t« nt towards Sodom. If you were 
to sum Lot u]> you might say he* was an imsuoeessful 
religious man, and an uijsueet'ssful worldling, neitln'i* 
salisfied on the oin- side of his being nor tin* other. 
Lot’.s was a dissalisded life; let me try make 
the statement good. J'’or on the one side his religion 
was spoiled by bis worldliness. When yon see him 
ill SiKlmn li(^ is silling in the gale to dispense 
hosj)italily, perhaps to administer justice. He vexes 
bis righteous soul at the depravity that goes on 
about him. He is lookc'd upon by the lawless 
Sodomites as in some wa^'S a moral eeii.sor; for you 
remember they say, ‘ This one fellow came in to 
.sojourn, and be will needs be a judge'. But you 
fi‘el at once that Lot di tiers from Abraham in that 
he did not make religious principle tlie guiding star 
of his life. Right feeling, for instance^ should have 


prompted him lo refuse Abraham's generous offer of 
the first choice. But he did not refuse to take an 
unfair advantage of his kinsman. Then he pitched 
his tent towards Sodom, risking for worldly gear the 
defilement of his family. 

HI* A Lifeof Double Failure. —Then on the other 

side Lot’s worldlincss was sjioiled by his religion. 
Another man might have let go the reins, and sur¬ 
rendered himself with whole-hearted zest to the 
.sordid and vicious life of Sodom. But Lot could not 
do that. And why.^ Bcean.se following him like 
a spectre was the memory of the days that were gone, 
the ii])lifting communion with Abraham and with 
God. And so he remained in Sodom, not entering 
into its life, uneasy and disturbed, vexing his 
righteous soul from day lo day hut without the 
moral courage to leave the city, till he was thrust 
out by the mercy of heaven ‘.saved yet so as by fire'.— 
J. McColl, Christian fVorld Pulpit, vol. Ixxiv. p. 

170 . 

Refeuenc-es. XIIl. J2. — W. J. Daw.son, The Comrade 
of Christ, p. 24;k Xlll. R. 0. Troncli, Sermons 

Xew and Old, p. 258. XIII. 18-20.- J. Vaughan, Fifty 
Sermons (2n(l Si'rics), p. 22. C. Slanfoni, Symbols of 
(^hrist, p. XITI. --F. W. Itolx'rlson.A on Genesis, p. 
20. XIV. 1,’{.—A, Mfu-Inron, Fj-yositions of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture--Genesis, p. J).2. XIV. 15, 10.—J. Bu(Ig(‘n, Parochial 
Sd'mons, vol. ii. j). 2S,"». XIV. 17-24.—Spiirgoon, Sertuoyis, 
vol. xliii. No. 2522; ibid., vol. xlix. No. 2-814. 

MELCHISEDEK THE UNCANONICAL 

‘ He was the priest of the most high God.'— Genesis xiv. 18. 

A DEEPLY veiled figure. The force of the figure lies 
in its background; its mystery in its mean surround¬ 
ings. Melchisedek was a (’anaanite. His birthplace 
w'as iincanonieal. He ruled with wond(‘rfnlly des¬ 
potic power. What gave this man such a marvellous 
])owvr.^ His personal sanctity. Abraham represents 
earth; Meleliisedek is the High Priest of heavtai. 

I. Where did Meleliisedek get that priesthood 
which he was certainly credited with possessing. 
Meleliisedek was the earliest man of his cl,ass, .and 
was therefore not ordained walh liaiids. The first 
priest of God in the history of the world must have 
come from a house not made with hands. 

II. The beginning of every ecclesiastical chain is 
.something not eeelesiaslieal - -something human. 
The ehurehes of the Old World each began in a 
human .soul. In Meleliisedek within the prec*im*ts 
of one heart was laid the nHelens of all that .sanctity 
which attaelied to the patriarchal line. There are 
three ordi*rs of priesthood in the Bible—the Patri¬ 
archal, the Jewish, and the CJiristian, and at the 
beginning of each dispensation there .stands an in¬ 
dividual life whose ordination is not made with hands. 
The origin of the patriarchal dispensation is the 
holiness of one man—the man Mclehisedek. The 
origin of the Jewish dispensation is the holiness of 
one man—Moses. The origin of the Christian dis¬ 
pensation is from the human side the holiness of one 
man—the man Christ Jesus. 
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III. The point of comparison between Mclehisedek 
and Christ is just the uncanonical manner of their 
ordination. Looking at the matter from the human 
side, and abstracting the attention from theological 
prepossessions there is nothing more remarkable than 
the uncanonical aspect of the Son of Man. He has 
obtained it ‘ after the manner of Melchisedek *. Un- 
conseerated he became the source of consecration.— 

G. Matheson, Representative Men of the Bible, p. 

43. 

Reference. —XIV. 1S-20. —Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. x. 
No. 580. 

CHRIST THE TRUE JOSEPH 

‘The good of all the land of Egypt is yours.'—G enf.sis xiv. 20. 

Consider (1) What is the true principle of inter¬ 
pretation to be applied to a particular class of so- 
called * types and (2) What is the relation in which 
Christ's })eople have a right to consider themselves as 
standing to that outer world, which in some schools 
of theology is described as ' their spiritual enemy ' 
and in all schools is allowed to be the sphere of their 
trial. 

I. In what sense do we use the words, when caught 
by, and gazing on, some old saintly or heroic character, 
whose deeds arc chronicled in the history of the people 
of God, we say instinctively * Here is a plain type of 
the Lord Jesus C.'hrist'.^ What do we mean by this 
manner of sficaking.? What sort of relation between 
type and antitype do our words imply‘Whatso¬ 
ever things are true,' says the Gospels’ most renowned 
preacher, ‘ whatsoever things are honest, wliotsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are j)ure, w’hatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if Iherc be any virtue, if there be any praise 
think on these things*. Think of them as the diadem 
of grace that crowned the head of Him to whom the 
Father ‘ gave not the Spirit by measure,' Who made 
for Himself one glorious crown of all these precious 
jewels and set it upon His head that all men might 
behold its beauty, and Who now weareth it on His 
throne in the heavenly ])laee for evermore. So He 
was the jierfect man, the ‘recapitulation' of humanity, 
the incarnation—the prototy})e rather than the anti¬ 
type— of all that men havi' ever seen or dreamed of, 
or pictured to themselves in fancy of the heroic, the 
pure, the altogether loVely and spotless, the godlike 
in man. 

II. ‘ The good of all the land of Egypt is yours.' 

So spake Joseph to his kindred; so speaks Christ to 
us who are members of His body. NVe dwell in Egypt, 
and all its good things are ours, we are not taken out 
of the world; but by providtaices and graces, injscru- 
table in their processes, palpable only in their results, 
are kept from its evil and suffering, bidden to enjoy 
its good. For it is possible ‘ to use the world as not 
abusing it'; and not only so but to use and be the 
better for the use. A Christian man may come in 
contact with what is loathsomest and foulest, and 
instead of being defiled he shall be the purer, the 
saintlier, the nearer and the liker God. Egypt is 
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Egypt still: a land lying under a curse; visited at 
times with plagues; where idols are worshipped with 
more zeal than God. But if I am Christ's this Egypt 
is mine. Its cursi' shall not scathe me. Its plague- 
spots shall not infect me. While then I assert un¬ 
falteringly my claim to all the good things of Egypt, 
1 shall limit myself in the use of them by three main 
considerations: (l) By my neighbour's good; (2) By 
the possibility of iniseonstruetion; (3) By a wholesome 
fear of becoming seeulariztd. I know not that we 
need any otlier safeguards; and I do not find that 
the Gospel has multiplied restraints. A few^ great 
guiding jirinciples an* belter than many subtle, fine¬ 
drawn rules.—J. Frasek, ('nlvrrsitf/ Sermons, p. 18. 

Reference. —XIV.—J. P:irU(’r, .Voa/i, and Abra ¬ 

ham, i>. 111. 

Genesis \v. 

‘ Read the fifteenth eha])tir wWh extreme care. If 
you have a good memory, learn it by b. irL from 
beginning to end; it is one of the most sublime and 
pregnant passages in the entire eom})ass of ancient 
literature.'— Ruskin, Fors ('lari(jcva (Ixiv). 

References.- XV. 1.—.1. Parker, Adtnn, 'N<nihy and 
Abraham, p. 120. J. Tlioinas, Stmt Puljtit, vol. ii. 

p. 341. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix.* No. 2811. XV. 2.- J. 
Kelly, Christian ^Vorld Pulpit, vol. xviii. p. 10.5. XV, 5, 0. 
—Archbishop Magee, Penny Pulpit, No. 501. XV. 5-18. - 
A. Muclaren, Expositions of Zloty Scripture — (Jrnrsis, p. 
101. XV. 1.—A. Maclarcn, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
— Genesis, p. 111. XV. 0.- -E. \V. Shnldors, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. XV. p. 23.5. Si)urg(‘on, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 
844. A. Maelaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture^ Genesis, 
p. 110. XV. 8.—II. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines, pp. 87, 02. 
XV. 8, 0.— G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 278. XV. 
11.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 420; ibid, vol. xxxiii. 
No. 1003. XV. 10.—Spurgeon^ Sermons, vol. liii. No. 304,3. 
XV.—J. Parker, Adam, Noah, and Abraham, p. 120. 

A PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE AS REVEALED 
IN THE GOSPEL 

‘Thou God scest me.’—G enesis xvi. ij. 

God beholds tliee individually, wdioever thou art. He 
‘ calls the by thy name, He sees tliee, and under¬ 
stands thee, as He made thee. He knows what is 
in thee, all thy own peculiar feelings and thoughts, 
thy dispositions .and likings, thy .strength and thy 
weakness. He views thee in tliy day of rejoicing, and 
thy day of .sorrow. He synijiathizes in tliy liopcs and 
thy leinj^talions. He interests Himself in all thy 
anxieties and remembrances, all the risings and fall- 
ing.s of thy sjiirit. He has numbered the ve ry h.air.s 
of thy head and the cubits of thy stature. He 
compasses thee round and hears tliee in his arms; 
He takes thee up and sets thee down. He notes 
thy very countenance, wliether smiling or in tears, 
whether healthful or sickly. He looks tenderly upon 
tliy hands and thy feet; He hears thy voice, the 
beating of thy heart, and thy very breathing. Thou 
dost not love thyself better than He loves thee. Thou 
canst not shrink from jiain more than He dislikes thy 
bearing it; and if He puts it on thee, it is as thou 
wilt put it on thyself, if thou art wise, for a greater 
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good afterwards. . . . What is man, what are we, wdiat 
am I, tliat the Son of (jod should be so mindful of 
me ? What am I, that He should have raised me from 
almost a devil's nature to that of an Angel's? that 
He should have changed my soul s original constitu¬ 
tion, new-made me, who from my youth up have been 
a transgres.sor, and should Himself dwell personally 
in this very heart of mine, making me His temple? 
What am 1, that God the Holy Ghost should enter 
into me, and draw up my thoughts heavenward, ‘ with 
plaints unutterable? *—J. H. Newman. 

THE PRESENCE OF GOD 

*Thou God secst me.'—CENEsis xvi. 13. 

A rooR Egyptian slave-girl, Hagar, spoke these words. 
Her life had become unendurable, and so she ran away 
into the wilderness, and an angel from God came to 
her and told her to return. Hagar’s words teach us;—- 

I. A lesson of (jod‘s watchful Providence. These 
words of Hagar are a special help to us:— 

(a) When wc arc exposed to great temptations. 

(h) In any time of trouble or sorrow or struggle. 

(c) In time of prayer. 

(d) When wc have to make difficult decisions in 
our life. 

II. God’s presence ought to be the great joy of our 
life here, as it will be in our life hereafter. Heaven 
is simply life in God’s Presence, and the best prepara¬ 
tion we can make will be to cultivate the recollection 
of that Presence now.—A. G. Mortimer, Stories from 
Genesis^ p. 127. 

References.— XVI. l.‘I. —II. Rankon, Christian World 
Pulpit, ISOO, p. 270. Spurgeon, ^^ermons, vol. ii. No. 8.“); 
ibid. vol. xxxl. No. 1800. XVI.—J. Parker, Adam^ Noah, 
and Abraham, p. 120. XVII. 1.—A. G. Mortiiiipr, The 
ChurcNs Lessons, vol. i. p. 85. A. Marlin, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 878. XVII. 1, 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 

ibid. vol. xviii. No. ^1)82. XVII. l-O.-—A. Mu<lun‘n, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Genesis, 11. 117. XVII. .5. 

—J. Morgan, Penny Pulpit, No. 382. 

GOD THE GIVER 

*1 will give . . .*—Genesis XVII. 8 . 

‘ I WILL give.’ That is the text. It is found in 
Genesis, and therefore in the right place; it is heard 
in the Apocalypse, and therefore the great Amen 
cannot be far off. Let us see how the river runs, and 
walk by ii, as it were, hand in hand with God. 

I. The Lord had to incarnate Himself in little 
phrases and small toy meanings in order to get at 
m.an’s imagination, so He says in Genesis xvii, 8, ‘ I 
will give unto thee . . . land l^o not put a full- 
stop after ‘ land That is the poorest and meanest 
of 11 is gifts, and would bo poorer and meaner still if 
it did not carry with it all the other gifts by implica¬ 
tion, suggestion, far-flashing indication of an opening 
universe. But the land is God’s to give. The land 
never belonged to any one but God. It is something 
to know that God gives men land, and clay out of 
which to make bricks, and quarries out of which to 
dig palaces, and for<*sts out of which to bring navies 
and homes of beauty. 


IL ‘ I will give you rain.' Of course; having given 
us the land, He could not withhold the rain. What 
is the land without rain?—dust unshaped into 
humanity and stewardship and responsibility--a 
poor waste, nothing hut dust, tliat cannot grow a 
flower. Now I feel to be warming towards this great 
notion of the One-Giver and AIl-Givcr. ‘ I will give 
you rain '—soft water, the kind of water the roots 
like and pine for. Never dissociate God from land 
and from water; they arc both His, He only can 
give them in any sense that will bring with it satis¬ 
faction. There is a way of appeasing hunger that 
does not touch the deeper inner hunger of the other 
' self—that excites a m.an and mocks him every day. 

III. ' I will give thee-' —what more can He 

give? He has given us the land, He has given us 
the rain. He says, T will give thee riches and wealth 
and honour'. Is there a fountain of honour in the 
universe? Yes, and if wc seek it not, we shall find 
it sooner; if wc do not go after riches and wealth 
and honour, the poor weazened things will come to us. 

IV. Now He begins a higher style of talk. He 
was condescending all the while to get at 11 s, so lowly 
was our place in the pit. Now we are coming nearer 
to the light. He says, 'I will give you pastors 
according to Mine heart' (Jer. iii. 1.0) —hits of God's 
own heart, fragments of His infinite love, souls that 
have received the kiss and will impart it to despairing 
spirits. 

V. He is coming very near us now. What can 
follow such gifts—land and rain and riches and 
pa.stors? He said, ‘I will give unto thee a son'. 

' For God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son.' So loved—that He gave. That is 
the way to love. He lives to give. That is love. 

If you take all in and allow nothing to flow out you 
will one day find that your great gathering of water 
has burst the cistern or the deep reservoir and has 
gone. You come in the morning and say, ‘ I have an 
abundance of water, but I will not give you any, but 
you may look at it and see how rich I am; this is 
the reservoir, walk up this green slope, and I will 
.show you what is worth more than crystal.* We say, 

‘ I do not see it, where is it?' ‘ Wait a moment .and 
you will .see it, over this little hillock.' And we 
climb the hillock, and look, and the water, the 
gatliered, stored water, kept from the poor and the 
needy and the thirsty, has gone. God will take it all 
up again into His sky and turn it into rainbows and 
into showers and pour it upon worthier receivers. 
They are .storing poverty who are storing gold with¬ 
out God.— Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. 
v. p. 21-2. 

Genesis xvii. 18. 

* Abraham looked upon the vigorous,,bold, brilliant 
young Ishmael, and said appealingly to God: “ O that 
Ishmael might live before Thcc! " But it cannot be; 
the jiromises arc to conduct, to conduct only. And so, 
again, we in like manner behold, long after Greece 
has perished, a brilliant successor of Greece, the 
Renascence, prei^ent herself with high hopes. . . . And 
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all the world salutes with pride and joy the Renascence, 
and prays to Heaven: “O that Ishmael might live 
before Thee! Surely the future belongs to this 
new-comer.*—M. Arnold in Literature and Dogma. 

References. — XVII. 18.— A. Maclamn, Expositiona of 
Holy Scripture — Qcncaig^ p. 123. XVIII. l.— ExpoHitor 
(3rd Series), vol. ii. p. 203; ibid. vol. iii. p. 09. XVIII. IG- 
33.— A. Marlarer, Expointiona of Holy Scripture—Genesis 
p. 129. XVIII. lO.—G. Bainton, Christian World Pulpit, 

5 Nov. 1890. J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. il. p. 185. 
XVIII. 22. — 0. J. Vaughan, Harrow School Sermons, p. 
371. XVIII. 25. — Bishop W. Ingram, Under the Dome. p. 
219. W. H. Inge, Faith and Knowledge, p. 57. Professor 
Story, Christian World Pulpit, 1891, p. 88. XVIII.~J. 
Parker, Adam, Noah, and Abraham, p. 1.35. XVIII. 25. — 

J. Vaughan, Sermons (15th Scries), p. 117. 

ABRAHAM’S INTERCESSION 

Genesis xviii. 16-33. 

When Scott the commentator was dying, wc arc told 
that he spoke much to those around him on the way 
in which his prayers for others had been answered. 
He thought he had failed less in the duty of inter¬ 
cession than in any other. Whether that be true of 
Scott or not, it is surely very true of Abraham. Ilis 
nearness to God is never more apparent than when 
he intercedes for Sodom. Meyer notes these featurfs 
of his prayer: (1) It was lonely prayer. ‘ He waited 
till on all the wide plateau there was no living man 
to overhear.* (2) It was prolonged prayer. * We do 
not give the sun a chance to thaw us. (3) It was very 
humble prayer, and (1) It was persevering prayer. 

* In point of fact God was drawing him on.* 

RF.FERENCE.— XVIII. 17-33. — SpurgcoD, Sermons, vol. 
xli. No. 2100. 

Genf^is xviir. 3a. 

Burke in his * Ob.scrvations on a late Publication in¬ 
tituled ** The Present State of the Nation,*' * remarks 
that the author, ‘ after the character he has given of 
[England’s] inhabitants of all ranks and classes, has 
gre.at charity in caring much about tlicm; and, indeed, 
no less hope, in being of opinion that such a detest¬ 
able nation can ever become the care of Providence. 

He has not found even five good men in our devoted 
city.* 

References. — XIX. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. 
No. 001. XIX. 14. — C. Perron, Revival Sermons, p. 210. 
XIX. 14, 15, 17, 24-20. — U. S. Soanes, Sermons for the 
Young, p. 83. G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 120. 
XIX. 1.5-20.— A. Maclnrcn, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Genesis, p. 142. XIX. 15. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 
2944. XIX. 10. — W. J. Wilmot-Hnxton, Sunday Lessons, 
vol. i. p. 222. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 789. XIX. 

17. — J. Aspinall, Parish Sermons (1st Series) p. 200. W. 

H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketehes, p. 71. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xli. No. 2400; vol. x. No. 5.50. G. Brooks, Outlines of 
Sermons, p. 119. XIX. 20. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol v. No, 
248. XIX. 23.—/6tc/. vol. xlv. No. 2042. J. C. M. Bellew, 
Sermons, vol. iii. p. 111. XIX. 26.—A. G. Mortimer, The 
Church*8 Lessons, vol. ii. p. 241. C. Perren, Outline Ser¬ 
mons, p. 280. II. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 2445. XIX. 

27, 28.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. G02. XIX.—F. 
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W. Robertson, Notes on Genesis, p. 4.3. XX. 11.—J. Bald¬ 
win Brown, The Sunday Afternoon, p. 402. XX.-—J, 

Parker, Adam, Noah, and Abraham, p. 151. 

SARAH THE STEADFAST 

GeNFJJIS XXI. 

What is that quality in tlu^ mind of Sarah which lies 
below all other qualities, and which subsists when 
others change? It may be expressed in one word— 
sleadfastness. The abiding secret of this woman's 
greatness is her own abidiiignoss. 

I. Sarah in the romantic stage. When the scene 
first opens in the married life of Abraham and Sarah, 
they arc having an t^xperidiee which their romance 
liad not bargained for—the ])overiy of the land, 
lor a married pair I can imagine no duller e.xperience. 
This must have been Sarah’s first real sorrow—not 
the famine in the land, but the famine in Abraham's 
soul. She sees her ideal husband in a new 

Slie lias seen him in Ur of the (^haldees flaming with 
the poetic impulse to abandon himself for the sake 
of humanity. She beholds him in the land of 
Canaan with his fire cooled down. True lie is under 
a cloud, and the cloud distresses her; but her eye 
looks beyond the cloud to the normal shining of her 
husband’s soul. 

II. She has need of all her hope; for meantime 
the gloom deepens. The complaint wliich has come 
to Abraham is one which seems occasionally to 
beset high-strung natures—a reaction of the nerves 
producing extreme timidity. He says to Sarah, 

* We arc going into a country where I shall sutler by 
your beauty. Men will envy me the possession of 
you; they will lament that you are wedded, bound; 
they will seek to kill me that you may be free. You 
can save me if you will. Pretend that you are 
already free.* ’riiis is the eclipse in Abraham’s heart 
of the wifely relation itself. A more terrible strain 
upon a woman’s conjugal love is not to be conceived. 
Yet this noble woman stood the strain. 

III. The cloud clears from Canaan, and Abraham 
and Sarah return. Years pass, and for Abraham 
prosperity dawns. But there throbs in Sarah’s heart 
a pulse of pain. There is as yet no heir. She says 
to her husband, ‘ Take my slave Hagar as a second 
wife '. She says to herself, ‘ If an heir should come 
through Hagar he will still be niy son, not hers *. 
But Sfirah has miscalculated something. She has 
said that even maternity will not make Hagar less 
her slave. In body perhaps not: but in sj)irit it will 
break her bonds. It is essential to Sarah’s peace that 
Hagar should be not a person but a thing. The 
combat ends in favour of Sarah. Mother and son are 
sent out into the desert. Sarah has purified her 
home. She has religlited her nuptial fire.—G. 
Matiieson, Representative Women of the Bible, 
p. 55. 

ISHMAEL THE OUTCAST 

‘Cast out this bondswoman and her son.*—G f.nfsis xxi. io. 

Israel has from the very first provided a place for 
the pariah—has opened a door of entrance to the 
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man whom she has Iicrsclf lurnt d out. Ishmael is the 
first pariah, the; first outcast from society. To any 
man who liad f)rra(lu*fl the patriarchal atmo.sphcre 
the expulsion from tliat atinosjiliere was deiith in the 
dc.sert. Expulsion from (he patriarchal fold was not 
necessarily a e/ian/L»’e of Iniid at all; the outcast could 
live in si^dit of his former home. But the sting lay 
in the fact that the !)rotherhood itself was broken. 

I. W’iiat brought Tslimacl into this exjile? As in 
nearly all cases of social ostracism he owes it partly 
to his niisforlmu—for an Eastern—of being an iin- 
convention.il man. The spirit of the age is at 
variance with his spirit. He set ii]) the authority 
of in’s individual conscience in opposition to the use 
and want of the whole community. W'hat was that 
individual conviction for which Tshmacl strove.^ 
Islnnai I saw Hagar, his actual mother, in the posi¬ 
tion ot a imnial to his adopted mother, lie saw her 
subjected to daily indignities. lie listened to her 
assc*rtions of a right to be equal to Sarah, of her claim 
to be tri aled as the wife of Abraham. 

11. Tlu •n something hapju ned. A real heir was 
born to Saraln Ishmael was supplanted. All Ins 
hopes Were withered. He seems to have thrown olf 
the mask which had hitlu'rto cor?ceah.d his irritation. 
His tone became mocking, satirical. He preferncl a 
life of independent ])ov(rly to a life of luxurious 
vassalage. 11c panted to be free. The wTath of 
Sarah was kindled. She moves Ijcr hand and sa\s 
‘Go!’ and llagar and Ishmael issiu^ fonh from tiu! 
patriarchal home to return no more. When they 
reach the desert their supply of water is exhausteil. 
Hagar betook herself to j)rayer. It was not the 
God of Israel she commumd with. Jt was her own 
God. Hut he answered her. The aiisw'er comes in 
the form of an inward peace. It sent no super¬ 
natural vision, because that was not needed. The 
means of refuge lay W'ithin the limits of the natural, 
'rile well was there, had always been theri'. What 
was wanted was a mental calm adequate to the re¬ 
cognition of it. 

III. Hut the grand thing was the moral bearing of 
the lad. It had an historical signilic.ance. It de¬ 
clared that God had a ])laei' for the ]>ariah. It pro¬ 
claimed that tile (iod of Abraham and the (iod of 
Isaac was still the God of Egypt and tlie God of 
Hagar. God is larger than all (»ur creeds, and higher 
than all our tlnories.— G. Matiieson, ifepresrnfa- 
live Men. of ilic Bihle, j). 1. 

liKFKUKNCKS.—XXI. (J.— Suiiri'f'on, Mnrninf; Uy J/onu 
ifoj^ l». 1<)7. XXI. in. Si)ui’;;(‘()ti, >S'(7’//u>/j,s, vol. xvii. No. 

1)7 t. XX I. 17.—(\ I>()saiu]U<'l, 'render (Irass for the hamhH^ 
p. 1. .1. Vaughan, Sennouft to (■hildren (.’’illi Series), ji. 

1()r», XXI. ID. Spurj^eon, Srnnon.s^ vol. xix. No. III?.'!; 
ihid, vol. \\v. No. XXI.- ,1. Parker, Adam, Noah, 

and Abraham, ]i. 11. F. W. Ruberl.son, .No/f.v on (fenesh, 
p. 50. 

THE TEMPTATION OF ABRAHAM 

CiKNliSl.S XXII. 

Tins narrative has been an awful difficulty to many. 
Some, who have not quite cast the Hible away as 
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God’s Word, yet go near to saying that we cannot see 
God’.s Word in this p.assage. It is said by some 
that the whole incident must be explained by ideas 
in Abraham’s mind, suggested by the practice of 
human sacrifices around lum. Abraham thought on 
these till the feeling arose that ///x (rod also de¬ 
manded nothing short of the life of his best beloved 
treasure; then this feeling mastered him as a pas¬ 
sionate resolve, till he oil hut slew' his .son. 

Such .a view I refuse to accept. 1 am quite sure it 
is not the view meant to be given by the narr.ativc, 
and I am quite sure that the narrative had the ap¬ 
proval of our Lord .Jesus Christ, as a true .account of 
His Father’s will and work. So I arn sure that, 

I somehow, God supernaturally conveyed to Abraham 
His command, as the absolute Lord of the life of His 
creatures; tluil Abraham obeyed not bis own feel¬ 
ings, but that command; that he was supernaturally 
))revented from the lin.al act, when his willingness to 
do ev(*n it at his Lord’s W'ord had been shown, and 
that his whole conduct received a glorious crown 
of approval, then .and there, from heaven. All Ihi.s 
I steadfastly believe; ])ut T do not w'onder at the 
difficulties many hearts have felt over tlu* story. 

Now here note some of the ' mess.ages ’ of Abr.a- 
liam’s tem])lation. 

1. First, it w'as obviously a ease where ‘ test ’ and 
* eiilieement ’ might, and no doubt did, bese t Abra¬ 
ham at the same time. His heavenly Friend was 
testing him. IJi.s dark Eiuany is imt mentioned; 
Genesis has no clear reference to him at all after 
Chapter III. But we may be sure he was w'ltehing 
his occasion, and would w'hisper dee'p into Abraham’s 
soul the thought that if this call was from the l.ord. 
Hie I.ord was .an awfully ‘austere’ Master; would 
not some other Deity, after all, be more kind and 
tolerant ? 

JI. Then, we see where the essence of the awful 
lest lay. Abraham was asked, in effect, tu'o queslious 
througli it. He was asked whether he absolutely 
resigned himself to the Lord’s ownership, and also 
whether he absolutely trusted bis Ow'iier’s truth and 
love. The two (juestions wi re not identical, hut they 
ware twimd close together. And the resjxmsij of 
Abraham, by the grace of God in his heart, to both 
questions was a ‘ yes ’ which sounds on for ever 
tlirough all the generations of the followers of the 
faith of Abraham. Ho so acted as to say, in effect, 

‘ I am Thine, and all mine is Thine, uiterly and for 
ever*. And this he did, not as just submitting in 
stern silence, to the inevitable, but ‘ in faith *. He 
was quite sure that ‘ He was faithful who had pro¬ 
mised.’ He was sure of this because of His character; 
because he knew God, and knowing Him, lovt'd Him. 

So he overcame. So he received the crowm; he was 
bles.sed himself, and a blessing to the world. 

IJl. Are we cvf^r ‘proved * in ways which in the 
least remind us of Abraham upon Moriah.*^ Is it 
very strange, very dreadful, very arbitrary, to our 
poor acliing eyes.^ Let us remember whose we are, 
and whom we trust, because we know Him. We 
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belong to Him by purchase, by conquest, by sur¬ 
render. Therefore all our ‘ belongings * belong to 
Him, in the sense that He has perfect right to de¬ 
tach them from us if He thinks it well. And we 
rely on Him to whom we belong. We know that 
not only arc His rights absolute, but so also is His 
love, which abideth, is Himself. 

The Divine command to Abraham, not merely to 
surrender Isaac but to kill him, is of course the 
mystery of the story. I believe it is enough to say 
that the absolute Lord of the lives of Abraham and 
of Isaac had the right not only to call for Isaac’s 
life, but to call for it so —having already trained 
Abraham up to a full reliance on His character. But 
we should also observe that the command would 
appeal to a human fact of that age, and of ages after; 
the fact that family was then so constituted that the 
child was regarded as the properly of the parent. 
In the full light of the Gospel, while every filial duty 
is deepened and glorified, such a constitution is not 
possible. We may be sure that no such command 
will l)e given in the Christian age.— Bishop H. C. G. 
Moule. 

ABRAHAM’S FAITH 

‘And it came to pass after these things that God did tempt 
Abraham, and said unto him, Abraham: and he said, Be¬ 
hold, here 1 am. And he said, Take now thy son, thine 
only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the 
land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt-offering 
upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of.*— 
GkNKSIS XXII. I, 2. 

I. The word tcnijit here means try. To those 
dwelling out of the Kingdom of Faith such a com¬ 
mand as this must appear strange indeed, one exact¬ 
ing from a father, it seems so contrary to nature, so 
opposed to the very feelings sown in the heart of 
man; and douhtlc.ss nmllitudes think the same of | 
the entire plan of salvation, as also of alllietion, or 
trials of any sort. But there are those who liave 
gone through difficulties, and sufferings, and have 
felt, liowtwer painful the trials, yet were they ac¬ 
companied with brightening, purifying influences; 
tht*y drew those tried ones nearer to God, in propor¬ 
tion as they had faith and gr.aee to bear. 

II. The conduct of men in general is influenced by 
reason, by feeling, by interest, but in this act of 
Abraham's we find all these laid aside. Abraham 
did not act from any of these motives, but from 
a principle Mdiieh was in opposition to them all. 
Therefore when the command came, it might have 
startled him perhaps, but he did not criticize it, he 
did not sit in judgment on it, he knew where it came 
from, it must be right, and it must be obeyed. 

•III. Not only were Abraham’s reason and feelings 
opposed to his faith, but also his highly cherished 
interests. In Isaac were wrapped up the father’s 
fond affections, all his worldly hopes and prospects; 
through him he was taught to expect that his descen¬ 
dants should become a mighty nation, that from him 
should spring a race of kings, yea, the Messiah, the 
King of kings; yet when the command came to slay 
that son, faith led him to obey it. 
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IV. Besides Abraham being set before us in this 
Scripture as a noble examiilc of faith and obedience 
to God’s commands, there is another lesson which 
this narrative seems evidently intended to teach. 
We have here a lively t^qic and illustration of the 
sacrifice (if Ihe I.ord Jesus CJirist for the sins of men. 
The whole history is, in st'vcral parts,a sort of breath¬ 
ing picture, prefiguring by actual persons and actual 
sufferings the great sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross. 
—K. J. Biiewsteu, Seri pi lire Characters, p. 20. 

Reekrences. XXit. 1.—Spurj^oon, Sermons, vols. xxii. 
xxiii. No. :i7. XXII. 1-14.--A. Maclaren, Hrjinsitions of 
Holy Scripture-Gnuais^ p. ir»L\ XXII. t-10.— J. Clifford, 
Daily Strength for Dailn Living, p. in. J, J, g. Perowno, 
Sermons, p. ‘,uV2. 

ISAAC THE DOMESTICATED 

‘Thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest.’ Gknfsis xxii. 2. 

Isaac is distinctively a female type. He reveals human 
nature in a jiassivt^ attitiidi—preeisedy that attitude 
which the old world did not like. 

I. The life of Isaac is from beginning to end a 
suffering in private. His was that form of sacrifice 
which does not show, which wins no r(‘putatioii for 
heroism. 

If. Our first sight of him is the sight of an unre¬ 
sisting victim on an altar of saeriflet*, but his attitude 
is not that of a mere victim. It is that of acqui¬ 
escence. In the dee))est sense Isaac lias bound him- 
.self to the altar. ILj has submitted to sclf-efl’aeeiiicnt 
for the sake of his family. I’liat submission is the 
type of his wliole life. 

III. Most probably this self-effacement on the 
part of Isaac did not come from a quiet nature. His 
sacrifice takes the form of personal divestiture. It is 
all inward, but the man who can give his will has 
given everything. His was the surrender and not 
the crushing of a will. Tin* ernshirig of a will brings 
vacancy, but the surrender of a will is itself an exer¬ 
cise of will power.—G. M vtheson, The Uepresenta'^ 
live Men of the Bilde, p. IJl. 

Rei-'ERENCES.—XXII. 2. -J. Parker, Atlam, yoah, and 
Ahrahani, p. IDl. V. I>. Rell, Uiffs that Bring Peace, p. 45. 
8 purj|;eon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. S(5S. 

THE OFFERING OF ISAAC 

‘Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, 
and get thee into the land of Moriah, and offer him there 
for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains which 1 
will tell thee of.’—G em-sis xxii. 2 -i 8 . 

Certain features of this severe trial closely resemble 
some of the operations of Divine iirovidenee known 
to ourselves. 

I. We arc often exposed to great trials without 
any reason being assigned for their infliction. When 
such trials arc acetpted in a filial .spirit, the triumph 
of faith is complete. 

II. Even in our severest trials, in the very crisis 
and agony of our chastisement, we have hope in the 
delivering Mercy of God. This is often so in human 
life; the inward contradicts the outward. Faith 
substitutes a greater fact for 4 small one. 
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III. We are often made to feel the uttermost 
bitterness of a trial in its foretelling and anticipation. 
Sudden calamities are nothing compared with the 
lingering death which some nu n have to die, 

IV. Filial obedience on our part has ever been 
followed by special tokens of God’s approval. We 
ourselves have in a})propriatc degrees realized this 
same overflowing and all-comforting blessing of God 
in return for our filial objidieiice. 

V. The Mipreine lesson wliich we should learn from 
this history is that almighty God, in the just exer¬ 
cise of liis sovereign and paternal authority, demands 
the eoriiph le subjugation of our will to His own. 
Wc are distinctly called to give up everything, to 
sink our will in God’s; to be no longer our own; to 
sum up every prayer with, * Nevertheless, not my 
will, but Thine be done ’. - Joseph Parker, The Con- 
temimrary Pulpit, vol. v. p. 154. 

THE BACKaR0UND5 OF LIFE 

* Abraham lifted up bis eyes and saw the place afar oil.'— 
(iENESIS XXII. 4. 

Abraham was on his way to offer up Isaac, and ‘ the 
place afar off * was the inoiintaiu on which he had 
been told to perform the sacrifice. Let me put aside 
at once any consideration of the object of his journey 
and any discussion of the disputed question of tlu* 
locality. I am taking the words of the text as 
simply suggesting the idea of a distant view closed 
in by a mountain range. Views of this kind are 
common in Palestine. I’hcrc are few parts of the 
country where the iiorizon is not bounded by a 
mountain outline, and though the heights are not 
great when compared with the higher Alps, yet the 
shapes and the structures are those of mountains, 
not hills. Our personal mejnorics of mountain 
scenery in other lands are enough to give us an idea 
of the view which lay before Abraham. We think 
of distant, delicate, changing tints, purple or blue or 
grey, seen across a foreground of plain or valley; we 
think of the charm of wdiat Ruskin calls mountain 
gloom and mountain glory. That was not, of course, 
the way in which the Jews of tlu^ Old Testament re¬ 
garded their mountains. It was not love of their 
beauty which they felt; it was rather a sense of 
their awfulness. They associated mountain heights, 
.ns in the case of Mount Sinai, with the immediate 
presence of God. ‘ He that treadeth on the high 
])laees of the earth,' says the prophet Amos, * the 
l.ord the God of Hosts is His name/ If this belief 
inspired a feeling of awe about mountains, from 
another point of view it was not devoid of comfort. 
To the Psalmist the mountain horizons of his father- 
land suggested the assurance of God’s protection. 
* I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains from 
whence cometh my help.* ‘ As the mountains arc 
round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about 
His peoj)le from this time forth and for evermore.’ 

We have all felt, I suppose, the beauty of the 
Psalmist’s simile. May wo not claim that it still has 
a meaning of value for us? Let us think for a little 


about the mountain backgrounds of life. Our lives 
arc like a great landscape; each life has its own fore¬ 
ground and background; the foreground full of 
detail, full of the movement of our daily work, 
looming much larger on our sight than the distance 
beyond it, pressing upon us calls of business that we 
cannot put off, keeping our thoughts immersed in 
the ceaseless hurry and hustle of our professional 
career, calling continually for our immediate atten¬ 
tion to this or that thing that has to be done. Such 
is the foreground of life. And then behind all this 
multiplicity of detail and movement come the wider 
horizons, the larger aspirations,the deeper convictions, 
the eternal truths, the unchangeable principles to 
which w'c must continually lift up our eyes if our life 
is to have any general plan or purpose. These arc 
the mountain backgrounds. Both foreground and 
background are equally indispensable. No life can 
be complete that ignores either of them. But there 
is this difference between them. Men as a rule are 
naturally inclined to pay far more attention to the 
foreground than to the background, ’riiere are 
indeed sluggish or visionary natures which are content 
to stand aside from the ordinary activities of life, 
1 ut these arc exceptional. Most men find their 
immediate daily duties so engrossing that they are 
apt to neglect the view beyond. The mountain 
distances become blurred or blotted out. That is 
a great loss— how great a loss our Lord teaches us 
Himself by His own example. We cannot suppose 
that He, in His busy daily life, ever really put God 
out of His thoughts; always He must have had with 
Him the sense of His Heavenly Father’s presence. 
Yet none the less He felt the need of going up into 
a mountain apart to pray. 

The idea that life is like a landscape is a mere 
metaphor of course, but it may be helpful and sug¬ 
gestive. Let me try to give one or two illustrations. 

I. There is the background of the inner personal¬ 
ity, for instance. Behind the foreground of conduct 
comes the background of character. The teaching of 
Jesus covers the whole range of this spiritual land¬ 
scape. He says, ' Keep My commandments ’—that is 
the rule of conduct. But He also says (and wc feel 
that it is a still deeper saying) * Ye must be born 
again That is the need of regeneration of character. 
These tw'o sayings are closely connected. Conduct 
and character must be in harmony, or there can be 
no real sincerity of life. Many lives, w^e all know, 
never attain this sincerity. 'Lhat means a discrep¬ 
ancy, a want of harmony between foreground and 
background. 

II. Then, again, there is the background of prayer. 
Every true prayer, it has been said, has its back¬ 
ground and its foreground. The foreground of 
prayer is the intense immediate longing for some 
blessing wJneh seems to be absolutely necessary for 
the soul b) have; the background of prayer is the 
quiet, earnest desire that the will of God, whatever it 
may be, should be done. Examine from this point of 
view our I^ord’s perfect prayer at Gethsemane. In 
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front we see the intense longing that the cup of 
agony and death might pass away from Him; but 
behind there stands the strong, steadfast desire that 
the Will of God should be done. Take away either 
of these conditions and the prayer becomes less per¬ 
fect. Leave out the foreground (I quote the words 
of a great preacher)—let there be no expression of 
the wish of him who prays—and there is left a pure 
submission which is almost fatalism. I.eave out the 
background—let there be no acceptance of tlie Will 
of God—and the prayer is only a manifestation of 
self-will, an ill-regulated petition for personal grati¬ 
fication, without reference to any higher law. It is 
just this background of prayer on which we need to 
keep our eyes fixed. 

III. Take again the background of Divine truth. 
What do we see as we look down on the for(‘ground 
of our lives in these days of controversy There lies 
before us a series of battle-scenes full of noise and 
confusion—the conflict of parties within our Church, 
the conflict of Church and Church, the conflict of 
Christian and non-Christian belief, the conflict of 
religion and agnosticism. We must lift up our eyes 
to the still, solemn mountain background which rises 
far away beyond the scene of conflict. There, on the 
distant horizon of our lives, we shall find, if we have 
but faith to see, that eternal truth which is one 
aspect of the nature of God, that truth which tests 
and explains and reconciles our partial and conflicting 
beliefs. There arc times, no doubt, when to some of 
us the truth may be hidden from our eyes. The 
mountains may be veiled in clouds which we cannot 
pierce. But some of us perhaps have had experience 
of moments and moods when Divine truth seems to 
burst in upon the eye of the soul, and it is an im¬ 
mense help to be able to believe that, whether wc see 
it or not, it is always there in the background of life, 
the one eternal, unchangeable goal of all the faith 
and of all the intellectual effort of mankind. 

IV. One other spiritual background let me men¬ 
tion—it is the background of the Christian ideal. 
Behind the foreground of the actual daily lives lived 
by Christian men and women comes the distant ideal 
—and do we not constantly feel that it is unattain- 
ably distant.^—which the Master has set before Ilis 
Church, The teaching which presents that ideal is 
no mere dead record of a life that has passed away: 
it is a perennial reservoir of suggesuvcncss. Age 
after age has witnessed the reincarnation of the 
Christian ideal. It has been assailed in these days, 
as it has often been assailed in times past. But the 
movement of modern thought has not been without 
its compensating advantages to Christianity, and I 
think wc may claim that in some respects we are in 
closer touch than men used to be with the mind and 
the heart of Jesus Christ.—H. G. Woods, Master of 
the Temple. 

Ris'ERENCES.—XXII. G.—J. Keble, Sermons for the 
Holv Wct'fc, p. 4r>4. XXII. 7.—M. Bi#?>?s, Practical Ser¬ 
mons on Old Testament Subjects^ p. 53. XXII. 7, 8.—F. 
D. Maurice, Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testa- 
menif p. 88. R. Winterbotham, Sermons and Expositions^ 


p. 19. XXII. 9.—Bishop Armstronj?, Parochial Sermons, 
p. 172. XXII. 9, 10.—C. Bradley, The Christian Life, p. 
2 ()(>. E. Bhairowe, Plain Sermons to a Country Congrega¬ 
tion (2nd Series), p. 1G3. 

THE HIGHEST SELF-OFFERING 

‘And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the knife to 
slay his son. And the angel of the Lord called unto him 
out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham: and he said, 
Here am I. And he said. Lay not thine hand upon the lad, 
neither do thou anything unto him: for now I know that 
thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son, from Me.'—G knksis xxii. lo, ii, I2. 

rIlls chapter teaches us that Abraham had to dis¬ 
cover something about God. God did not tempt 
Abraham to any deed of violence. Instead of that 
He raised the faith of Abraham and the service and 
even the character of Abraham to a higher level than 
they had ever occupied before. 

I. Abraham having discovered his God of righteous¬ 
ness proceeds to test himself with regard to the 
validity of all earthly affection, and I can imagine, as 
he feels his pride in his dear son growing day by day, 
that the influence of early training would come over 
him. ‘ Would it be a sublime thing, in fact docs 
God want it—that I offer my boy, as my father and 
my father's father have offered their boys to their 
Gods.^* Then the moment comes, the resolution is 
taken, he sets out upon his journey, and the lad who 
is to be bis victim accompanies him, unquestioning, 
for Isaac bad a part in this event. Abraham binds 
him who is dearer than life itself to the old man, 
lays him on the altar, and prepares for the last dread 
blow. But something cries, ‘ Hold, lay not thine 
hand upon the lad.’ It was as though an angel 
spoke to him, for God did speak in the mind of this 
heroic single-minded servant, who with a very dim 
light shining in his soul chose to serve at his best. 

II. The principle herein declared, the situation 
bclrin described, has repeated itself in human history 
a thousand times since that far-off day—a thousand 
limes may be a thousand thousand timers. It teaches 
us this—God requires no meaningless sacrifices from 
any man. I said no meaningless sacrifices, but there 
arc occasions in life wlien earthly affection has to be 
sacrificed to eternal truth, when a lower love has to 
be offered up in the name of a higher. John Bunyan 
went to prison for his faith in a day when it meant 
much to suffer, and he endured within those prison 
walls some things wliieli were harder than death. 
Here was a man to whom the stake would have meant 
nothing, a man wlio could have fac<‘d torture and 
shame and deatli with equanimity. He was putting 
on the altar wliat was dearer to him than a thousand 
lives. His blind child, his wife, his other dear ones, 
were offered to the service of the Most High and for 
love of Jesus Christ. 

III. But there is a love for which men and women 
will sin. The wife will lie for the husband, mothers 
will do wrong for their children, fathers will sin for 
home, friend will sacrifice to the devil for friend. 
Know then that in every case where such decision is 
taken you have sacrificed husband, wife, child, self, 
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to tiu* lower, ftiicl not to tlir higher. The highest 
love is the love of Christ, whicli passeth knowledge, 
and by that 1 mean the love of Christ which never 
spared, never will spare those whom lie calls. Conse¬ 
crate all earth’s affection at the altar, and if from 
the altar you must go to Calvary, then go! Love’s 
highest is called for, the worthiest, the only one 
which you can oHVr in the presence of the Lamb of 
QoJ,— It. J. Camj'Ukll, Sermons Addressed to In¬ 
dividuals, p. 171. 

ItKFKUK.NC’is. -XXII. 10.—R. riiloy, A Year’s Ser¬ 
mons, vol. iii. |). S;i, S. A. Tipple, Echoes of Spoken 
Words, j>. 

JEHOVAH-JIREH 

‘And Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah-jireh ; 
that is, the Lord will provide.' —Genj^is xxii. 14 . 

L The Intended Sacrifice by Abraham of Isaac. 

— It may be worth our while to ask for a moment 
what it was exactly that Abraham expected the Lord 
lo provide. We generally use the expression in re¬ 
ference to outward things. Lut there is a meaning 
deepe r than that in the words. What was it God 
provided for Abraham? What is it God providc's for 
us? A way to discharge the arduous duties which, 
when they arc commanded seem all but impossible for 
us. ’ The Lord will provide.’ I’rovidc what? Tin* 
lamb for a burnt-offering which lie has commanded. 
We see In the fact that (iod provided tin* rain which 
became the ap])ointed sacrifice, through which Isaac s 
life was ])r<‘served. A dim adumbration of the great 
truth that the only sacrifice whieli God .lecejits for 
the world’s sin is the sacrifice w'hieh lb* flin»8elf has 
promis(‘d. 

II. Note on what Conditions He Providci^. — If we 

w'ant to get our outward needs siip])lied, our outward 
weaknessi's strengthened, ])ower and (‘iiergy suflicient 
for duty, wisdom for perplexity, a share in the sacri¬ 
fice wdiieh lakelh away the sins of the w'orld, w^e get 
them all on the condition that W’e are found in the 
place where all the jirovision is trt asured. 

Note ze/irn the provision is reali/.eil. Up to the 
very edge we are driven before the hand is put out 
to help ns. 

HI. Note what we are to do with the Provision 
when we get it. — Abraham eliristened the anony¬ 
mous immnlain-top not by a name whieli reminded 
him or others of his trial but by^ a name that pro¬ 
claimed God’s deliverance. He did not say anything 
about his agony or about his obedience. God spoke 
about that, not Abraliam. Many a bare bald 
mounlaiii top in your career and mine we have got 
names for. Are they names that coinineniorate our 
sulferings, or God’s blessings?—A. Maclaukn, The 
God of the Amen, p. ^09. 

Ukki hi ncks.-- XXn. 14.—A. Maclnrrn, Expositions of 
Hot If Scriidure — (Jenesis, j). lOo. Spurj:eon, SermonSj vol. 
XXX. No. lSo: 5 . S. Martin, Sermons, p. 1.^0. XXII. 15*38. 
— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2.523. XXII. IG-IS.— 
E. !l. (iilTord, Toirrs of the Prophets, ]). 131. XXII. 18.— 
Expositor (2na Series), vol. viii. p. 200. XXII.—F. W. 
Robertson, Tiotes on (Unesis, p. 53. XXllI. 19.—J. Baines, 
Sermons, p. 1.39. XXII I.— F. W. Robertson, I^otea on 
Genesis, p. 02. 


REBEKAtl THE FARSEEINQ 

Genesis xxiv. 

I. In the case of Sarah the real drama opens with 
married life. In the case of Rebekah it opens with 
the proposal of marriage. The offer comes from Isaac. 
When she sees the servant approaching she has no 
idea of his errand. But Rebekah has a wonderful 
talisman against such surprise—an astonishing power 
of putting herself instantaneously in the place of 
those to w hom she is speaking. 

II. There is a peculiarity about Rebekah’s sym¬ 
pathetic insight. It is not only manifested to things 
near, but to things at a distance. I would call her a 
farseeing woman, by which I mean a woman with an 
insight into the future. What she sees is a vision of 
the coming will of God. Lroiii a worldly standpoint 
she could do better than marry Isaac. If Rebekah’s 
insight had been limited to the things around her she 
would have rejeett d the suit of Isaac. To unite with 
a worshipper of another God was the revulsion of her 
soul, so from Rebekah’s gaze all Hittitc offers fade, 
and the figure of the Hebrew Isaac stands triumphant. 

III. The heart of Isaac had been overshadowed by 
tlie death of Sarah. Rebekah crept into the vacant 
spot, and rekindled the ashes in the scene of the van¬ 
ished fire. Then conus the actual mothc'rhood of 
Rebekah. Two sons are born—Esau and Jacob. 
Esau was the natural heir to the birthright and the 
hleJ'sing. In the ordinary course of things he would 
be both monarch and ]>riest of the (Jan. But now 
there comes into play the extraordinary foresight of 
this woman Rebekah. With the eye of an e.igle she 
watehc*.s the youth of her Iw'o boys. She firuls that 
the first-born is utterly unfit for the grc'at destiny 
that is belong him. She s(’es that Jacob and not Esau 
is the man for bis father’s jiriesthood. Might not 
Isaac be madi^ to ordain God’s man instead of his 
own? Rebekah fell hy fanaticism for God. She 
never dreamed that she was w'orking for any end but 
the cause of I^rovidenee.—G. Matiieson, Rejfi'escnta- 
live Women of the Bible, p. 79. 

Refeuionces. —XXIV, 1,—G. Woolnonjjli, (hristian 
World Pulpit^ vol. xiv. p. 300. XXIV. 5-8.—Spiirj^ron, 
Sermons, vol. xx\iv. No. 2047. XXIV. 12.—T. L. Ouylor, 
Christian World Pulpit, 3890, p. 174. 

THE CHOKED WELLS 

‘And Isaac digged again the wells o! water, which they had 
digged in the days of Abraham his father.'—G enk^is xxiv. 
18. 

I. 'ruK wells of onr father may gtt choked. Th(‘re 
are some wells W'berc men w^ere drinking when the 
world was young, and spite of all the ages they are 
still fresh, and the dripping bucket plashed in them 
this day. Such was the well of Jacob, for example, 
and Jesus, weary with Ilis journey, drank of that, 
though Jacob had been sleeping in his grave for 
centuries; and the traveller still slakes his thirst 
there. But the common fate of wells is not like that. 
Time, changing environment, or even malicious mis¬ 
chief, silts them up. Perhaps the most signal instance 
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of that choking the world has ever seen was the law 
of Moses in the time of Christ. Once, in the golden 
days of Israel, the law of Moses had been a well of 
water. Then came the Pharisec.s and Jewish lawyers, 
and buried God’s simple law in such a mass of learned 
human folly, poured such a cargo of sand upon the 
spring, that the wells were choked, and the waters 
that their fathers drank were lost. And have we not 
found the same thing in the Gospel? 'rake the great 
central doctrine of the sacrifice on Calvary. It was 
the gladdest news that ever cheered the world, that 
Jesus died on Calvary for men. But by and by that 
well got silted up. It became filled with intolerable 
views of God. It was buried under degrading views 
of man. 'Fhe well was choked. 

II. We must each dig for ourselves to reach the 
water. One great blight upon the (Jmreh to-day is 
just that men and women will not dig. They arc 
either content to accept their father’s creed, or they 
arc content, on the strength of arguments a child 
could answer, to cast it overboard. You can always 
tell when a man has been digging for himself by the 
freshness, the individuality of his religion. 'Fhc 
humblest souls, if they have dug for themselves, and 
by their own search have found the water, will have 
a note in llieir music that was never heard before, and 
.some discovery of God that is their own. 

HI. Our discovered wells were named long since. 
When Isaac dug his well at Gerar men had forgotten 
about the wells of Abraham. But the day came when 
Isaac named his wells. And when the neighbours 
gathered and asked him what the names were, they 
ibund lliey were the names that had been given by 
Abraliam. The wells were not new. They were but 
rediscovered. I nt ver dig but a new well is found. 
And we think at first these wells are all our own. 
But Ibe day comes wIk’ti W(; find it is not so. 'riiey 
are the very waters our fathers drank; but the toil 
and ellbrt, the struggle and the prayer that it took 
us to reacli them, made them so fresh to us that wo 
thought they were a new thing in the world.—G. H. 
Mohkison, F load-Tide, p. 118. 

llErKKKNCKS. ~XXIV. 23.— A. Mnrsoll, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. xxii. p, lito. XXIV. 27.—A. Mnelnrou, Fx- 
positions of Uohj Scripture -Cenesis. p. 173. XXIV. 40.— 
H. J. Buxton, Common Life UclUjion, p. IVkS. XXIV. 40.— 
Spurg<'on, Sermons^ vol. xxxvii. No. 2231. XXIV. 55.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xiii. No. 772. 

LOVE AND COURTSHIP 

‘And they called Rebekah, and said unto her, Wilt thou go 

with this man ? And she said, I will go.'—(iKNEsis xxiv. 

58. 

So much of life’s weal or woe is determined by a 
well-advised or ill-advised love and courtship that the 
question cannot be approached with too serious and 
sympathetic attention. 

1. Parental and Friendly Interest In the Love 
Affairs of Young People, —Nothing is more delight¬ 
ful, and delightfully instructive, in this idyllic tale, 
than the loving sympathy Abraham and Eliezer 
showed in the matrimonial concerns of Isaac. Look 


how excellently Abraham behaved himself in such a 
matter! He was deeply and tenderly interested that 
Isaac should secure a wife who would be a benediction 
to him. 'riiat is the right spirit. Let all parents 
and older friends note it and emulate it. 

IL A Wife nought among the People of Qod.— 
BcAvare of alliauees with those who are morally 
Canaanitc's and Philistines! Seek a wife, a husband, 
among the pt'ople of God. 'Fhe perils of a godless 
home arc of all perils the most to be dreaded. Seek 
God\s guidance and sojourn amid what is godly. 

III. Confidence in Divine Guidance Amid Love 
and Courtship. —Abraham never wavered in his faith 
that God would direct Isaac’s future. He argued from 
God’s care of his past interest to God’s care of his 
sons future interests. Parents may be sure that, if 
they be believers, the God who has guided them will 
guide their eliildreii, His ‘Angel’ shall he sent to 
further their love and their courtship. 

IV. Qualities which Promise Happiness.— When 
Eliezer met Rebekah in her remoUt home he dis¬ 
covered features of her ])ersonality and eharacter 
which foretold that she would make a suitable wife 
for his master’s son. And amid many qualities these 
are well worthy to be noted. She xvas a domesti¬ 
cated woman. When she appeared upon the scene 
.she had ‘ her ])iteher upon her shoulder'. And she 
used it. There is a danger to-day of Rebekah being 
minus her pitcher and of her not using it though she 
may he possessed of it. Rehekah was a woman of a 
kindly disposition. The spirit of genial courtesy 
possessed her. A sweet, kind, generous spirit is a 
powerful factor in tlie happiness of wedded life. 
Rehekah and Isaac were both graced witli filial de¬ 
votion. Rebekah was a devoted daiigliter. And as 
for Isaac he is, as a son, beyond all praise. It is such 
daughters who make faitlifiil and loving wives. It is 
such sons who are afterwards devoted and affectionate 
luisbands. 

V. True Love Irradiated this Ancient Court¬ 
ship. — ‘ He loved her’ is the finale of the romantic 
and tender story. No qualities, however good or 
noble, can ^:up(‘rscde the necessity of deej> and strong 
mutual affeelion. 'Fhc love of Isaac and Rehekah 
is an essential guarantee of happy married life.— 
Dinsdalk T. Young, Messages for Home and Life, 
p. 75. 

REKKUKNeES.—XXIV. .58.—C. D. Boll, The Name 
Above Ererp A'amc, p. 137. W. II. Aitkon, Mission Ser¬ 
mons, f.’lrd Series), p. 51. XXIV. 63. -J. Aspinall, Par¬ 
ish Sermons (Isl S<TieH), p. 216. Spurgeon, Morning by 
Morning, j). 228. XXIV. 67.—Bishop ThorohJ, The Yoke 
of Christ, p. 217. XXIV.—F. W. Robert.son, Notes on 
Genesis, p. 68, W. II. Buxton, Penny Pulpit, No. 834. T. 
Guthrie, Studies of Character from the Old Testament, p. 
61. XXV. 8.—A. Maclarcn, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
— Genesis, p. ISO. J. Parker, Adam, Noah, and Ahraham, 
p. 101, A. Maelaren, Christ in the Heart, p, 117. XXV. 
11.—Spurgeon, Morning hy Morning, p. 48. F. W, Farrar, 
The Fall of Man, p. 228. XXV. 27.—L. D. Bevan, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 574. XXV. 27-34.—A. Maelaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture, p. 192. XXV. 29-34.—C. Kingsley, 
The Gospel of the Pentateuch, p. 72. 
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THE ATTRACTION OF THE PRESENT 

*And Esau said, Behold, I am at the point to die: and what 
profit shaJJ this birthright do to me Genksis xxv. 32 . 

Esau’s weakness and fall in the presence of his over- 
ina.stering ((nnptatinn. 

J. Esau’s good qualities are very evident, being of 
the kind easily recognized and easily popular among 
men, the tyj)ieal sportsman who is only fi sportsman, 
hold and frank /irid free and generous, with no intri' 
caeies of <*haraeler, impulsive and capable of magna¬ 
nimity. The very opposite of the prudent, dexterous, 
nimble man of affairs, rather reckless indeed and hot¬ 
headed and passionate. Ilis virtues are, we see, 
dangerously near to being vices. Without self-con¬ 
trol, without spiritual insighj:, without capacity even 
to know what sjiiritual issues were, judging things by 
immediate profit and material advantage, there wa.s 
not in him de})tii of nature out of which a really noble 
character could be. cut. This damning lack of self- 
control comes out in the passage of our text, the 
transaction of the birthright. Coming from the 
hunt hungry and faint, he finds Jacob cooking por¬ 
ridge of lentils and asks for it. The sting of ungovern¬ 
able appetite makes him feel as if he would die if he 
did not get it. Jacob takes advantage of his brother’s 
appetite and offers to barter his dish of pottage for 
Esau's birthright. Esau was hungry, and before his 
fierce desire for food actually be.fore him such a thing 
as a prospective right of birth seemed an ethereal 
thing of no real value. He feels he is going to die, 
as a man of his type is always sure he will die if he 
does not get what he wants when the passion is on 
him; and supposing he does die, it will be poor con¬ 
solation that he did not barter this intangible and 
shadowy blessing of his birthright. * Behold I am at 
the point to die: and what profit shall this birth 
right do to me ^ * 

II. This scene where he surrendered his birthright 
did not settle the destiny of the two brothers—a 
compact like this could not stand good for ever, and 
in some magical way substitute Jacob for Esau in the 
line of God’s great religious purpose. But this scene, 
though it did not settle their destiny in that sense, 
revealed the character, the one essential thing which 
was necessary for the spiritual succession to Abraham; 
and Esau faihul here in this test as he would fail any¬ 
where. His question to reassure himself, ’ What 
])rofit shall this birthright do to me? ’ reveals the bent 
of his life, and explains his failure. True self-control 
means willingness to resign the small for the sake of 
the great, the present for the sake of the future, the 
material for the sake of the spiritual, and that is what 
faith makes possible. He had no patience to wait, no 
faith to b('lievo in the real value of anything that was 
not material, no self-restraint to keep him from in¬ 
stant surrender to the demand for present gratifica¬ 
tion. This is the power of all appeal to passion, that 
it is present with us now, to be had at once. It is 
clamant, imperious, insistent, demanding to be satiated 
with what is actually present. It has no use for a 
far-off good. It wants immediate profit. 


/ III, But it is not merely lack of self-control which 
/ Esau displays by the question of our text It is also 
I lack of appreciation of spiritual values. In a vague 
I way he knew that the birthright meant a religious 
ble.ssing, and in the grip of his temptation that looked 
to him as purely a sentiment not to be seriously con¬ 
sidered as on a par with a material advantage. How 
ea.sy it is for all of us to drift into the class of the 
profane, the secular persons as hisau; to have our 
spiritual sensibility blunted; to lose our appreciation 
of things unseen; to be so taken up with the ineanS 
of living that we forget life itself and the things that 
alone give it security and dignity. Wc have our 
birthright as sons of God born to an inheritance as 
joint heir.s with Christ. We belong by essential 
nature not to the animal kingdom, but to the King¬ 
dom of Heaven; and when wc forget it and live only 
with reference to the tilings of sense and time, wc are 
di.sinheriting ourselves as Esau did.— Hugh Black, 
Umversitif Sermons, p. Itil. 

ReI'EUENCe.—XXV. —J. C. M. Bcllew, Sermons, vol. 

iii. p. 139. 

ESAU DESPISED HIS BIRTHRIGHT 

CiF.NKSlS XXV. 34. 

Dr. Marcus Dods says: ‘ It is perhaps worth noticing 
that the birthright in Ishmaers line, the guardianship 
of the temple at Mecca, passed from one branch of 
the family to another in a precisely similar way. 
Wc read that when the guardianship of the temple 
and the governorship of the town fell into the hands 
of Abu Gabshaii a weak and silly man, Cosa, one of 
Mohammed’s ancestors, circumvented him while in a 
drunken humour, and bought of him the keys of the 
temple, and with them the presidency of it, for a 
bottle of wine. But Abu Gabshan being gotten out 
of his drunken fit, sufficiently repented of his foolish 
bargain, from whence grew these proverbs .among the 
Arabs: More vexed with late repentance than Abu 
Gabshan; and more silly than Abu Gabshan—which 
arc usually said of those who part with a thing of 
great moment for a small matter.* 

IlW’ERENCES.— XXy. 34.—A. Maclarcn, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture— Genesis, ji. 11)8. J. Keble, Sermons for 
Lent to PasKiontide, i>. 104. C. 0. Bartholomew, Sermons 
Chiefly Pravtieal, p. 183. W. Bull, Christian World Pul¬ 
pit, vol. xxii. p. 100. Arehbisliop Benson, Sundays in Well¬ 
ington College, p. 190. G. Brooks, Outlines of S(Tmons, p. 
77. J. Kc'ble, Sermons for Lent to Passiontide, p. 104. 
XXV.—F. W. Robertson, Notes on Genesis, p. 71. 

ISAAC THE PEACEMAKER 

Genesis xxvi. 12 - 25 . 

Isaac gave up his wells rather than quarrel over them. 

A similar historical instance of peace-loving is given 
by Knox in his History of the Reformation. George 
Wishart, Ihc martyr, a man, * lowly, lovely, glad to 
leach, desirous to learn,* went by request to the church 
of Mauehliiie to preach there. But the Sheriff of 
Ayrshire, fearing the destruction of the ornaments of 
the church, got a number of the local gentlemen to 
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garrison it against the preacher. One friend of 
Wishart s deterwined to enter it by force, but Wish- 
art, drawing him aside, said: * Brother, Christ Jesii.s 
is as potent upon the fields as in the kirk, ... it is 
the word of peace that God sends by me; the blood of 
no man shall be shed this day for the preaching of it.* 
And so, withdrawing the whole people, he came, says 
Knox, to a dyke on a moor-edge, upon which he 
ascended and continued in preaching for more than 
three hours. 

Reference. —XXVT. 12-25.—A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — Grnrsisy p. 201. 

THE BURIED WELLS 

'And Isaac digged again the wells of water, which they had 
digged in the days of Abraham his father: for the Philis¬ 
tines had stopped them up.’— xxvi. iS. 

There is a deep sense in which every life might say, 

* All my springs are in Thee *. With that vision in * 
our luMrls we need not be afraid to speak of springs 
of good in men’s lives. To say tliat you can hear the 
ripple of a spring is not to say you never heard the 
splash of falling rain. You can honour the water in 
the well without despising the original and continuous 
bounty of the skies. And so, with the great over¬ 
arching heaven in our minds all the time, wc can 
begin our search for the earthly wells. 

I. And they need looking for. They arc often lo.st 
beneath the drift of the years, or choked up by the 
rubbish that a Philistine world has cast into them. 
And it is easy to forget that they are there. We sec 
the ground trampled and dust-strewn, and there is 
little or nothing to suggest that down beneath that 
unpromising surface there is a spring that might be 
helping to refresh a tired and thirsty world. 

Beneath the barren and trampled surface of hu¬ 
manity wc must find the wells of reverence and faith 
and love that God Himself has sunk in these hearts 
of ours. Man was made to worship and believe and 
aspire. God made him so. This Philistine world 
succeeds in burying deep the springs of the heart’s 
true life. The wells are choked. 

II. That is the sad faet on which wc have to con¬ 
centrate our toil. But that involves another fact, 
bright and inspiring and thrilling—the wells arc there. 
Isaac and his servants worked with a will, with a 
steady enthusiasm, amidst those piles of stones and 
heaps of earth. A bystander knowing nothing of the 
history of these desert spots might well have wondered 
at the sight of such hopeful toil amid such unpromis¬ 
ing surroundings. But they who were doing the work 
were in possession of one fact that afforded them com¬ 
plete inspiration. They knew that there were springs 
of water if only they had the energy and patience to 
come at them. 

The essential spirituality of human life is an ulti¬ 
mate fact. When we toil for the souls of men, we arc 
not working on the strength of a speculation, Wc 
are not prospecting. Like Isaac of old, we work 
where our Father Himself has worked before us. 

III. " He digged again tbc wells of . . . Abraham 


his b'athcr; . . . and called them after the names by 
which his father had called them.* Is not that the 
story of Jesus of Nazareth? 

Even as Isaac found in the devastated valley of 
Gcrar the wells of his father Abraham, so did Jesus 
find in the barren hearts of men the wells of His 
Father God. They were cJmked with sins and the 
cares of the years, but He found them and sounded 
them, and let into them the light and air of the sky 
of the Father’s mercy, and set the water of life, love 
and faith and hope, flowing into these poor world- 
choked hearts.—P. Ainsworth, The Pilgrim Church, 
p. 157. 

Reference. —XXVI. IS.—(\ Perron, Outline Sermons, 
p. I.‘i5. 

LIFE ON GOD’S PLAN 

'And Isaac builded an altar there, and called upon the name 
of the Lord, and pitched his tent there; and there Isaac’s 
servants digged a well.* —Genesis xwi. 25 . 

Isaac is felt by every Bible reader to be a much less 
commanding figure than the men who stand on either 
side of him—his father Abraham and his son Jacob. 
He had neither the lofty and daring faith of the one, 
nor the other's passionate instinct of adventure. His 
qualities were not such as stir the imagination of the 
world. Passive rather than intense, he spent one of 
those lives that are largely controlled and arranged 
by other people. The influence of his friends always 
tended to be too strong for him; so it was, for ex¬ 
ample, when the wife he was to marry was selected by 
his father, and brought home to him by deputy. 
Hence we are apt to call him tame, torpid, and slow; 
at all events the too easy victim of over modesty and 
inertia. 

But of course such a character has another side. 
Isaac, it is true, is unlike Abraham and Jacob; but 
it is they that are uncommon men, not he. Of the 
three he exhibits far the closest resemblance to aver¬ 
age humanity. You will find a score of Isaacs for 
every Abrahpm that emerges. And just for that 
reason the faet that Isaac was given his place in the 
great patriarchal succession speaks to us of the truth 
that God is the God of ordinary people, not less than 
of tliose in whom there sleeps the Divine spark of 
genius or greatness. As some one has said, ‘ God has 
a place for the quiet man *. We may have neither 
distinguished talents nor a distinguished history, but 
one thing we can do, we can form a link in the cliain 
by which the Divine blessing goes down from one 
generation to another. . . Pick out the tlirec centres 
here, where the threads cross, and they are these, 
the altar, the tent, the well. There wc sec focussed 
sharply, and gathered up, the main constituents or 
impulses which are always to be found in the life of 
a man after God's own heart; and without being un¬ 
duly imaginative or fantastic, we may decide that they 
.stand for religion, home, work. . The man of 
the tent is the prey of time, and passes; the man of 
the altar endures for ever. Religion has in it that 
which is superior to time. . . . Considered as one of the 
threads which God’s hand is weaving into the strand 
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of life, i.s not work a pure blessing? Is it not, like 
Isaac's will, an ever-flowing source of power and re¬ 
freshment? Does not tlie will feed both tent and 
altar.—H. R. Mackintosh, JAfe on God's Plan, p. 1. 

COMMON PLACE PEOPLE 

* Isaac’s servants digged a well.*— Genesis xxvi. 25 . 

Isaac is the representative of the unimportant but 
overwhelming majority, and his life and history stood 
to hi.s deseeiiflants, and stand to us, for the gloriflca- 
lion of the eoriimonplace. 

I. The World’s Useful Drudges. —When shall 

we Ixgin to ste the poetry, the beauty, the eternal 
blessedness of common work; the loyalty, the patriot¬ 
ism, the high Christian service there may be in 
simply conducting an honest business or filling a 
eornmercial situation! Every man wdio conducts his 
business with clean hands is helping to bring in uni- 
\ersal clean-handedness: every man who fills a situa¬ 
tion as it ought to be filled i.s raising the ideal of 
service and enriching and b<‘autifying his race. Isaac 
w'as not an Empire-builder like Abraham, not a great 
jiathetic lu roic figure like Jacob, he was a plain man 
of affairs. He stuck to his work as a sinker of w'ells, 
and for three thousand years men, to wdiom Abraham 
was a legend and Jacob a hazy tradition, have drunk 
of the swTet waters of Iba r-sheba, and blessed the 
memory of the man who digged that w< II. 

II. the Well - digger’s Blessing. — And tln .se 

tilings, important in tliem,selves, are also parables of 
higher things. Your business gives you no time for 
the work you W'ould so dearly like, ft is all you can 
do to keep things straight in your own little world 
of trade. Never fear; you will supply your neigh¬ 
bour wdth an honest article at a reasonable price, 
and finding cm[)loymerit for those wdio otherwise 
might starve, you are digging one of father Isaae’s 
wells. M'lien with quaking heart you took that 
class hook and tri<*d to start that little clas.s-nieeting 
you digged a well, and thirsty souls have drunk of it 
and will l)h‘ss you evermore. Your little Sunday- 
school class, your mission-room, is a well, and when 
this life is over for you, men will think and speak in 
blessing of the man that diggt'd that w'cll.—F. 11. 
Smith, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ix.x, p. 118. 

Rkeekences.—-XXVT. 20. — Sr)iirj'('on, Stermons^ vol. 
xxxviii. No. 2*JoS. XXV'I. — F. W. Kolwrlson, Notes on (Unv- 
«i*v, j). 77. XXVII. 1-1.—W. Uj)b<*rtson, Sermons (4tli 
Series), p. 12.4. XXVII. 1.4.—A. G. Mortimer, 77/e Churches 
Lessons, vol. ii. p. 2.V). E. Cooper, Fifiif-tivo Family Ser- 
mens, p. 247. 

MUSIC TO THE HOUSE OF GOD 

{At a Musical Festival) 

• This is none other than the house of God.*— Genesis xxvii. 17 . 

1. If wc ask what is the true place of music in the 
Church of God, we can but answer that it has a 
wondrous ])ower of creating and sustaining emotion 
and enthusiasm. The danger lies in our confusing 
music designed and executed for devotional purposes 
with music designed for other purposes. The devo¬ 
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tion of the performer’s heart in spiritual penitence 
or praise must inspire the music of the Church if it 
is to he for the worship of God. 

II. Music like all other gifts has two sides. Use 
it as God’s gift, praise (yod in it, let it preach to you 
higher things and it will be one of your best posses¬ 
sions. But do nothing with it except enjoy it, let it 
end in nothing more lasting than a beautiful feeling 
and it may be a sensual snare. —Bishop Yeatman- 
Biggs, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixix., 11)04, 
p. 18.5. 

References.— XXVII. .4.4. —C. Parsons RoiVhol, Sermons, 
p. 2. XXVTI. .41.—,1. H. lii^jlitfoot, Cambridge Sermons, p. 
.4. J. If. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, p. 141. 
J. J. Hliint, Plain Sermons (2n(l Series), p. 227. J. S. Bar¬ 
rett, Sermons, p. 44. Bishop Armstrong, Parochial Ser¬ 
mons, p. 1. XXVTl. 47. R. Winterhotham, Sermons, p. 
ns. XXVn. 48.—,T. S. Barrett, A^ermnns^ p. .4.4. Bishop 
Harvey Goodwin, Parish Sermons (2nd Seri(‘s), p. I. T. Ar¬ 
nold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 1.4.4. XXVII.—F. W. Robertson, 
Notes on Genesis, p. S."». 

DREAMS 

‘Jacob’s dream.*—G enesis xxviii. 

This dream deals with the supernatural, though in 
one sense all life is siqiernatural. And what happened 
to Jacob occurs .again and again in your life and nunc. 

I. Jacob has deceived bis father and defrauded his 
brother; he has fled his home. As he journeyed 
forw^ard he came to the lonely and rugged hill of 
Btthel. The darknt ss overtakes him as he ascends, 
creeps like .a shadowy glio.st over him, and tlieii covers 
with its deep shadow the whole of the mountain from 
base to summit; and so Jacob is alone in the dark 
niglit. Seeking suitable shelter, be takes a stone for 
his pillow, and, lying down, he is soon f.ast asleep, a 
tired, worn man. He, dreams, and lo! in bis dream 
the darkness has fled, and the whole air is lit u]) with 
supernatural glory, and the mountain-side is busy wath 
supernatural life. The moiinl.ain is a great staircase, 
and asce nding and descending upon it appe ar angel 
forms; while hi^h up, as on a throne of golden sjileml- 
our, he seems to see God the. great Invisible; and 
wamderful to tell, he seeaiis to li(‘ar a voice, the voice 
of the Eternal, and the actual words come floating 
dowai upon him with an infinite calm. ‘ I am with 
tliee, and I will kee}) thee in all places where thou 
goest, iind will bring thee again into ibis land.’ 

II. Dreams sometimes are evidences of the possibil¬ 
ities of our character. The dnam may show the 
menial habit of thought, and the subjects which lie, 
if not nearest, at least somewhere within the iicarl of 
man. Dreams irmy be a warning to us all. A bad 
dream m.ay be a reveJation of our potential badness. 
It i.s the liberation of the evil spirit, the demon within 
a man. Our evil visions may be revelations of what 
we may he if left entirely to ourselves, and our good 
visions manifestations of what God means us to be, 
propliecies of what wc might be, if living close to God 
in prayer. 

III. Of course, from an humanistic point of view, 
the dream of Jacob gives us a glimpse into his char- 
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acter. He was far from being a perfect man, yet his 
dreams reveal to us that his failings were not of the 
essence of Iiis life. His vision, too, was a new revela¬ 
tion to Jacob. It had entered the soul of Jacob and 
touched chords in his life which never more could be 
silent. This crisis marked a development in Jacob’s 
character. Hitherto Jacob, though naturally spiritual, 
had been proudly self-reliant: he had complete faith 
in his own resources, cleverness, and strength; felt he 
was quite a match for most men, a match for life. He 
wanted to make himself, was going to be his own 
creator, and so in character he was at heart weak. A 
man who relies entirely upon himself is not at heart 
a strong man. IMan's strength comes in the strength 
of his weakness. The moment a man submits his will 
to the Almighty he becomes a strong man, because he 
becomes part of God’s will. The desert ex])erienee 
convinced Jacob of his need. Tt revealed to him some¬ 
thing of his own nothingness and weakness and loneli¬ 
ness, and God’s Ahnightiriess and Strength and so he 
rises from his pillow of stone a stronger and wiser 
because a liumhler man, and sets up his 2 )illar of con¬ 
secration while he commits the keeping of his ways 
to God, the great Guide and great b’riend.—M. Gard¬ 
ner, Chriaiian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxvi. p. 208. 

IlEf'ERENCES.— XXVIII.—F. W. Rotx'rtson, Notcit on 
Oenesi-s, p. 101. XXVTII. —T. Sadler, Sundap TlioughU, 

p. 1‘1. II. W. Beecher, 1S70, p. <»in. XXVIII. 10- 

17. -F. D. Maurice, The I'ulriarvhH and Lawgivers of the 
Old Testament^ p. lUO. 

JACOB AT BETHEL 

Genesis xxviii. 10 - 22 . 

Dean Stanley tells us a story of a girl whose grand- 
father, not believing in the existence of God, had 
written above his bed, ‘ God is nowhere But the 
child was only learning to read. Words of more than 
one syllabic were yet beyond her, so she spelled out 
in her own way what her grandfather hud written, and 
it read for her ‘ God is now here ’. It was the 
great lesson that Jacob learned at Bethel. 

Befeuences.— XXVIII. 10-22. — A. ;..aclaren, Ejrposi 
Hons of Holy Scripture — (Jrnr.'iin, p. 200. C. I’ciTcn, Outline 
Sermons, ]>. 2.")7. S. A. Brooke, Sermons (2nd Series), pp. 
2IU, 240. XXVIII. 11-10.—S. A. Tii)ple, Echoea of Spoken 
Words, p. 201. 

JACOB’S DREAM 

‘And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set upon the earth, and 
the top of it reached to heaven: and behold the angels of 
God ascending and descending on it.'—G enksisxxviu. 12 . 

The vision of Jacob’s ladder is God’s response to two 
universal longings of the human lu'arl—a craving for 
a Revelation, and a craving b)r an Incarnation. 

1. A Craving for a Revelation. — ‘Revelation is a 
necessity of our thinking mind, a need of our moral 
nature.* As a child is born with faculties of speech, yet 
speech lies dormant in the breast of the child until 
called into exercise by the words which he hears around 
him, so man was created to hold communion with 
God, but God must speak to man before man can 
speak to Him. God has spoken! Jacob’s seed was 
the elected channel of the Divine commimication. 


The ‘ ' angels of God ’ ascended and descended uj)on 
Israel. The vision was a prediction. Hosea says, 
' God spake with us at Bethel '. But Divine revela¬ 
tion was the possession of one nation in order that 
from thence it might become the possession of all 
mankind. In ’ tl)ee and in thy setal shall all the 
n.'itions of the earth he hi tossed As the light of 
heaven is adapted to every eye, and the air we breathe 
to evt ry lung, so the W'ord of God is adajited to the 
mental and moral eonstilution of every cliild of the 
liuiuan race. 

II. A Craving for an Incarnation _ ‘ T.et not God 

spe.ak with us, lest we dit*.’ is the voice not only of 
Israel but of humanity. No ancient religion is with¬ 
out the pres'enUuuMil of an inearnalion. Tlie popular 
idea of Jacobs ladder is false. Tlu^ vision was that 
of a stairc.ase of rock. The Roek of Israel was to he 
no in;ieeessible crag, hut a staircase, a means of coin- 
iiuinieation hetweiii earth and heaven. Ties vision 
w.as the gr.and ))refiguralion of the coming Mediator 
who was to bridge the eh.ism betwecui a lioly God 
and sinful man. In the, ‘fullness of time,' Christ came. 
The ultimate end of the Inearnalion was atontanent. 

‘ Without .shedding of blood is no remission.’ 'riie 
angels of God cannot ascend and (h .seeiid upon the 
body of which ('hrist is the He*ad unless sin he re¬ 
moved. ‘ He put aw.-iy sin by the saeriliee, of Him¬ 
self.* Yet .something more is needed for communion 
belwe.en God and man. Salvation is not merely 
pardon of sin—it is renewal -it is rcstoratiem - it is 
a new birth a communication of a Divine life -a 
new nalurt‘—;i jiew power. 

III. The same Lord Who, on the Day of F^ente- 
cost, gave some Apostles and some Prophets and 
some Pastors and Teachers, has still Gifts for 
Men. 

(ei) Every minister of Christ, every servant of 
the ('ross, must he * endued with power from on 
hiyli * if he is to leave any real .success. ‘ M^’thout 
Me ye can do imtliing.’ How did the Apostles re¬ 
ceive the baptism of the Holy GhostIt was vouch¬ 
safed in answer to prayer. ‘Ask and ye shall receive.* 
Fervent, persevering prayer is the st erct of holine.s.s; 
it is also the secret of power and the prelude of 
victory. King Alfred has left a memorable passage 
in which he sets forth the, idt'as with which he as¬ 
sumed the charge of his distracted realm. IB* says 
it is above all things necessary for a king that he 
hath in his kingdom prayer-men, army-men, work¬ 
men. The King of kings maals these thret* c'lasses 
of men in every age, and never more than now, and 
it is in proportion as we, tlie ^dergy, and you, the 
laity, are men of prayer we shall he men of war, hold 
in our assaults on the strongholds of Satan and the 
fortresses of .sin, and also at the same time workmen 
needing not to be ashamed as we build up the temple 
of the living God. 

(h) The vision at Bethel is full of encouragement, 
—Every vision of God, every opened heaven, first 
humbles and then strengthens, from the vision of 
Jacob's ladder, with the accompanying words, ‘ I will 
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never leave lliec/ to that revelation vouchsafed to the 
aged St. John in the Isle of Patrnos, .so dear to hearts 
fearful of falling into here.sy and sin, in which the 
Apostle saw the stars, the angels of the churches, 
held and ke})t in tlie strong right hand of the glorified 

I.ord. The heavens arc ojx ned to-day I The gift of 
Pentecost lias never been recalled! The illuminating 
light of the Spirit is not dim; His fires of loye aro 
not chilled; the Sacraments arc as valid to-day as 
when administered by apostolic hands; the Gospel is 
still the ‘ power of God unto salvationThe final 
victory lies with the Cross of Christ. 

THE RETURN OF THE ANGELS 

‘ And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, and 
the top of it reached to heaven : and behold the angels of 
God ascending and descending on it.*— Genesis xxviii. 12 . 

* And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God met him.* 

(]ENl<.blS XXXII. I. 

Wellnigh twenty years had passed away since Jacob 
had had his vision at Bethel. They had been years 
of hard and constant labour; they had been years 
of remarkable prosperity. No longer was Jacob an 
cmpty-lianded fugitive, leaving his home for an un¬ 
certain future. God had been with him, and had 
advanced Iiiin wonderfully, and had blc.ssed him in his 
basket and his store. And now he was a rich and 
I)rosperous man, master of herds and flocks innumer¬ 
able, and with a host of scrv/ints at his call, ready to 
further him in every venture. There are meu who 
prosper and who pay for prospering by never seeing 
the angels any more. They win their fortune, but 
they lose their vision, and so are they poorer than 
at onc-and-twenty. But Jacob, for all his cunning 
shrewdness, was not the man to lose his hold on God; 
he had a heart that tliirsted after God even in his 
most worldly and successful days. Now he was on his 
way home to Canaan, and as he journeyed the angels 
of God met him. This was llie second time, for— 
twenty years before—had Uicy not flashed upon his 
sight at Bethel.^ And what I want to do to-night is 
this, I want to take these two angelic visits, and to 
show you liow they differed from one another, and 
how these differences have their meanings still. 

I. Pirsl, then, the former angels were seen among 
the hills; but the latter upon the trodden highway. 

Wc can readily picture the scenery at Betlicl, where 
Jacob saw tlie ladder to the heavens. It was a place 
of wild and rugged grandeur, touched with the mystery 
of highland solitudes. At home, in the pasture-land 
of rieli Beer-sheba, his eye had looked out upon the 
rolling downs. There was nothing sublime or awful 
at Beer-.sheba; it was a .sweet and satisfying pro.speet. 
But liere it was different; here there were rugged 
cliffs, and rock up-piled on rock in wild confusion; 
and it was here among the hills of Bethel that Jacob 
had his first vision of the angels. It was a re.sting- 
place of highland grandeur, and the spirit of Jacob 
was uplifted by it. He was thrilled with the high 
sense of the sublime, as he lay down amid the loneli¬ 
ness of nature. But it was not amid a grandeur such 


as that that he had his vision when twenty years 
were gone—he went on his way and the angels of 
God met him. He was no longer a romantic youth; 
he was a conventional and unromantic wayfarer. And 
the road was familiar, and it was hard and dusty, and 
there was none of the mystery of Bethel here. And 
yet the angels who had shone at Bethel, in the de¬ 
licious hour of freedom and of youth, came back again 
on to the common road, where feet were plodding 
along wearily. 

Now it seems to me that, if we are living wisely, 
we ought all to have an experience like Jacob. If 
we have had our hour at Bethel once, we ought also 
to have our Mahanaim. The man who climbs may 
have his glimpse of heaven; but so has the man who 
.simply pushes on. And that is the test and triumph 
of religion, not that it irradiates golden moments, but 
that it comes, with music and with ministry, into the 
dusty highroad of to-day. We all grow weary of the 
routine sometimes. We arc tempted to break away 
and take our liberty. But it was not when J^icob 
broke into his liberty that the angels of God met 
with him again. Jt was when Jacob went upon his 
way, and quietly and doggedly pushed on, and took 
the homeward road and did his duty, although seduc¬ 
tive voices might be calling. 

II. Again, the former vision came in solitude, but 
the latter vision in society. That is another differ¬ 
ence to be noted between Bethel and Mahanaim. At 
Bethel Jacob was utterly alone. For the first time 
in his life he was alone. He was an exile now from 
the old tent where he had passed the happy days of 
boyhood. And at that very hour (for it was sun¬ 
down) his brother Esau would be wending homeward, 
and his aged father would be waiting him, and his 
mother would be busy in the tent. It is such 
memories that make us lonely. It was such memories 
that made Jacob lonely. He saw his home again, 
and heard its voices; and it was night, and round 
him were the hills. And it was then, in such an 
hour of solitude, wlicn he might cry and there was 
none to answer, that Jacob had Jiis vision of the 
angels. Do you see the difference at Mahanaim.^ 
Jacob was not solitary now. His wife was there; his 
family was there; his servants and his shepherds 
were about him. And the road was noisy with the 
stir of life—shouting of drover and lowing of the 
herd-—and now there was a snatch of song, and now 
the laughter of his mefry children. At Bethel there 
was utter solitude; at Mahanaim was society. At 
Bethel there was none to answer; at Mahanaim there 
were happy voices. And the point to note is that 
the angels who fla.8hed upon the solitude at Bethel 
came back again amid that intercourse. 

III. There is another difference, perhaps the most 
significant of all. At Bethel the angels were on a 
shining staircase; at Mahanaim they were armed for 
war. 

And so wc learn the old and precious lesson that 
God reveals Himself just as we need Him. He never 
gives us what we shall want to-morrow; He gives us 
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richly what wc need to-day. Just as water, poured 
into twenty goblets, will take the different shape of 
every goblet, so the grace of God poured into twenty 
days, will fill the different need of every day.—G. H. 
Morrison, The Return of the Angels, p. 1. 

NEARER, MY QOD, TO THEE 

‘And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, and 
the top of it reached to heaven.’ — Genesis xxviii. 12 . 

The Bible asks us to believe that God did occasionally 
reveal Himself through the vehicle of dreams. Of 
course it does not follow from this that (jod must 
continue for an indefinite period of time such a 
method of communication with the spirit of man. 
Many of the dreams recorded in the Scriptures were 
vouchsafed to individuals outside the covenant made 
with Israel, and with regard to the rest it may be 
remarked that they belong to a very early age when 
the knowledge of God was scanty and ill-defined. 

I. While some of the Bible dreams sound the note 
of warning, others, including Jacob's at Bethel, are 
harbingers of blessing. An exile from home, he was 
not an exile from heaven; for in his sleep he saw the 
world that is not seen. 

II. llazlitt said: * In Jacob’s day there was a 
ladder between heaven and earth, but now the heavens 
have gone further off, and become astronomical *. But 
that is only true in the minds of those who have 
misunderstood the nature of God. There is no de¬ 
thronement of man by any theory of astronomy, for 
he is neither less nor more man than he was before; 
he is still the creature of God’s love.—W. Taylor, 
Twelve Favourite Hymns, p. 40. 

JACOB’S LADDER 

Jacob’s ladder, set up on earth, and reaching to heav¬ 
en ; what does it typify or represent but that new way 
of approach to God which is opened to us in Jesus 
Christ ^ 

I. The fact tliat it is Jacob’s ladder, that so early 
as his time God gave notice of a Mediator increases 
our reverence and admiration for His goodness. 
It shows how far back in God’s counsels the great 
plan of man’s redemption was prepared. 

II, Like Jacob we sometimes in our judgment may 
light upon a solitary place. We must draw near to 
God, trusting to nothing but the merits and inter¬ 
cession of His dear son. * He is the way.* 

HI. The particular promise that God made to 
Jacob. He renewed the covenant that He had made 
with Abraham, and promised that from him should 
spring the Messiah. 

IV. The effect of this remarkable dream on Jacob. 
When he awakened his soul was filled with awe. It 
were well if something of this reverent spirit were to 
be found among worshippers.—R. D. B. Hawnsley, 
Village Sermons, Series iii. p. 53. 

References.— XXVIII. 12. — J, W. Bardsloy, Many 
Mansions, p. 20. F. Corbett, Tho Preachers Year, p. 140. 
Bishop Woodford, Occasional Sermons, p. 242. J. E. Vaux, 
Sermon Notes (2nd Series), p. 66. XXVIII. 13.—G. Mathe- 


son, The Scottish Review, vol. iii. p. 49. XXVIII. 15.—H. 
Mclvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1921. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxvii. No. 1630. XXVIII. 16.—.T. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge 
Sermons, p. 300. J. Aspinall, Parish Sermons (1st Series), 
p. 269. Spurgeon. Sermons, vol. vii. No. 401. 

JACOB AT BETHEL 

‘This is none other but the house of God, and this is the gate 
of heaven.’— Genesis xxviii. 17. 

Jacob had his Bethel, and it came to him just at 
the moment when we should least have expected it, 
just at the time when he was smarting under the 
sense of his own sin, and loneliness, and outlawry. 
The King of Love Himself appears to him, and says: 
‘ I will go with thee wherever thou goest ’. Man’s ex¬ 
tremity is God’s o])portuniiy. 

I. What makes our Bethel.^ Is it not the sense 
of God's nearness to us and our need of Him.^ The 
churches would all be full if the people felt their 
need of God, for this is God’s house, and wt! want it 
to be the gate of heaven. Now, and here in God's 
house, we may look up into heaven and see there our 
Saviour, Who loves us with an everlasting love, and 
round about Him those whom wc have ‘ loved and 
lost awhile *. 

II. Before we leave Jacob, let us look at his beauti¬ 
ful prayer to God, in which he vows a vow of obedi¬ 
ence. This is the use of all Bethels—that as God 
speaks to us wc may make our vows hack to Him. 
Church and cliuroligoiiig will do us no good unless 
wc hear God speaking to us in the reading of His 
Word, and in the preaching, and in the prayers, and 
in the music, and unless, having heard (iocl’s Voice, 
we do our part and answer back and make our vows 
that God shall be our God. Will you do this, 
will you rejoice before God with this blessed vow of 
J.acob’s, ‘The Lord shall be my God’.^ Oh, it will 
help you so all through your life. This is the house 
of God; wc desire that it should lx*, the gate of 
heaven. You see sometimes little cliildren pointing 
upwards, but the Book says that heaven is where 
God is, and if God is here then heaven has begun 
upon earth. If God is here, then His love is with us, 
and we shall grow more loving here and now. 

References.— XXVIII. 17.—.T. Vaughnn, Fifty Sermons, 
(9lh S<*rios), p. 81. XXVIII. 19.—.7. Eanics, Sermons to 
Boys and Girls, p. 155. XXVIII. 20-22.—H. Allon. Chris- 
Han World Pulpit, vol, xxv. p. 60. 

‘Of all that Thou shalt give me, I will surely give the tenth 
unto Thee.’— Geni^sis xxviii. 22. 

Jacob’s vow has been the preacher’s theme in every 
age, yet its teaching for the Christian Church has 
never been more greatly needed than it is to-day. 
Permit me, therefore, to put before you a few 
thoughts on giving to God as suggested by our text. 

L How we can Give to Qo4—God, who giveth 
to all men liberally and upbraideth not, requires us 
to give to Him in return. 

(a) We give to Him xvhen we give to those whom 
He has left, or made, poor in worldly substance .— 
The widow, fatherless, unfortunate, incapable, even 
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those who by sin and prodigality have brought them¬ 
selves to want. As the father leaves little patches in 
his garden, and says to his children, ‘ I leave ^ou to 
cultivate these; those are i/our little gardens/ so 
does our Pfcave.nly Father leave, in those poor and 
needy ones, palciie.s in His great garden for us to 
dress and keep; and he that * giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord 

(/.; /re cfivr to h?7?t xvhen we promote the grrai 
purposes which He has at heart ,—An earnest man 
is so bound up with liis purposes and work that they 
are, as it were, but a larger self. Wc speak of men 
‘embarking* in enterprises—going into lliem as the 
pilot into his ship. The wind that wafts the ship 
on earri* s him u))on his way. rii.rist is steering the 
ship of this world’s destinies and those of individual 
souls lo the shore of safety and purity and bliss, and 
to help to fill its sails is to waft on Christ Himself 
on His triumphal way. Give to promote Christ’s 
cause on the earth, and you are giving to God. 

II. The Motive Power. —All motive power wliich 
constrains men to give to God is from God Himself. 

1. A rccotjriition of dcpcndciice upon God .—* All 
that Thou shalt give me.’ ‘ What hast thou that 
thou hast not rect ived.^’ Tenants of God, we owe 
Him our rent of cheerful giving. 

U, Gratitude to God ,—‘All that Thou shalt give 
me.’ How generous is that ’all*. * We are always 
giving, giving/ said one. ‘ Not (piitc that/ was the re¬ 
ply, ‘ but we are always gelling, getting.* He gives life 
and friends; He gave His Son; He givdh Ihc Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him. ‘What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all His benefits? * 

3. Imitation of God .—As He gives let us give. 

Be the children of your Father, Who inaketh His 
sun lo shine and His rain to fall on the just and un¬ 
just. 

4. nesponse to God .'—‘Of all that Thou shalt give 
I shall give.’ (iod’s giving to us is the seed which 
He sows in our he arts and lives, to bring forth from 
them the fair harvest of kindlim ss, beneficence, help¬ 
fulness. What could He do for His vineyard that 
He has not done? Surely a ‘tenth* is but a small 
return for such bountiful sowing. 

III. Practical Rules for Giving.— 1. Sche special 
times of blrssinr/ for devising liberal thinf/s for 
God .— Tt was just after Jacob had liis wonderful and 
comforting vision that lie made this vow. As the 
swift current of the stream tells of ihc height of the 
mountains in whieh it look its rise, so if we seize tile 
lime of signal blessing from God for opening a fresh 
spring of devote<lness and beiielicence, its bountiful 
and eager How wall be prt'served far into the lame 
plains of our ordinary life. 

2. Laif your plans and adapt your ea'penditure 
for ffiviny.- I shall surely give.* Out of my 
abundance, if I have it; out of iny poverty, if that 
is my lot. As the ancient Greeks spilt a little wine 
from the cup before tasting it, as a libation to the 
gods, so let us provide first for God. The first-fruits. 

I may want pictures, books, delicacies, fine clothes, 
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travel, sight-seeing, even ordinary comfort, but * I 
shall surely give ’. If you have no other luxury, make 
sure of the luxury of doing good. 

S. Bring system to your aid in giving ,—Not 
to check your generous impulses; but still, as the 
groundwork, there should he system. System as the 
me.asure, wdiich, after filling, the heart is free to shake 
and press together, and in/ikc to run over. 

RACHEL THE PLACID 

(JeNKSIS XXIX. 

Yolt will meet her type continually in the modern 
world. Do you not know women who seem to go 
through life easily? 

I. When Rachel is keeping her father’s sheep at 
the Well of Haran she sees advancing a young man. 
It is her cousin Jacob. He has come as a fugitive, 
flying from his brother’s vengeance. Jacob breaks 
into the red Iieat of love. He is dazzled by Rachel’s 
beauty. lie makes an offer to Laban for the hand 
of his younger daughter. He promises to serve him 
for seven years, and the offer is aeeeptt^d. Tiie seven 
years are past, and the hapjiy day is coining. But 
there arc two dissentients to the general joy. The 
one is Laban, the other is Leah. She has clierished 
for Jacob a secret and passionate love. The solemn 
act is completed. What is that face which emerges 
from the veil. It is not Rachel; it is i.eah, 

II. Wc can in a measure explain Jacob’s ac¬ 
quiescence. But Rachel—it is her placidness that 
surprises us. Why does she not protest? Her 
placidness was a})propriate, for two reasons. 

(fl) *rhe artist is describing a race and time where¬ 
in everything that happens is received as an act of 
Divine will. 

(h) There was something about this young w'oman's 
religion wliieli w'oiild make her not wholly averse: to 
polygamy. She was not altogether emaiieipaled 
from the belief that in addition to the Almighty 
(iod of heaven there were certain subordinate deities 
.allowed to carry out liis will on earth. Sjieeially in 
the regions of the home she sought a s])here for 
these. So Raeliel accepted her ill fortune with a 
good grace—-almost with graciousness.—G. AIatiie- 
soN, Representative Women of the Bible, p. 105. 

Kkfeuknces.— XXIX.—F. W. Robertson, Notes on (Jen- 
e.si«, X).-tlO. XXX. 1; 48-50.—F. W. Uobortson, Notes on 
Genesis, p. 113. XXX. 27. — II. J. Wilniol-Buxton, (Common 
Life IteUfjion, p. 22.*>. XXXI. 3-5.—Spur«t‘on, Hfrmuns^ vol. 
xxvii. No. bWU). XXXI. 1.3.- Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. 
No. 1207. XXX. 18-50.—F. W. Robertson, Notes on Gene¬ 
sis, p. 11.3. 

JACOB THE ASPIRING 

‘The angels of God met him.'—G enesis xxxii. i. 

Wk are accustoipcd to think of Jacob as a character 
of lights and shadows mingling without reason. 

I. As commonly understood, the portrait of this 
man does present an inconsistency. This apparently 
bad man has a beautiful dream, so beautiful that it 
has become immortal. What the best men of the 
past had not seen this fraudulent youth beholds. 
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II. Why (lid the artist give such a vision to such 
a man? The previous life of Jacob had not been 
that prosaic thing which the popular view would have 
ns believe. This dream of the night was in the first 
instance a dream of the morning, and the vision which 
Jacob saw in the desert was the vision which bad 
followed him amid the haunts of men. Jacob, then, 
appears from the very outset as a mentally aspir¬ 
ing man. He wanted to be the cleric of the family, 
the eceh^siastic of the clan. 

III. Hut in Jacob's IJethel dream there is a penal 
a.s well as a pleasurable element. He pronounced the 
spot of the vision to be a ‘dreadful place'. The dream 
had a retributive as well as a rewarding function. To 
be a Churchman in those days was to be a power; it 
was to wield an influence far beyond the strength of 
the secular arm. Jacob felt what many a young man 
now feels—the social uplifting involved in the clerical 
office, 'riiis was the bane of liis dream, and this was 
the feeling which the vision reproved. 

IV. 'rhe elTect of Jacob's dream in one word was 
‘ Pcniel'. He never would have wrestled at Pcnicl if 
he had dreamed at Bethel! This dream gave him 
a conscience. It told liim that to be an angel of God 
was a very serious thing. 

V. There is a curious suggestion in the picture of 
this (aniflieting period of Jacob’s life. 'I'lie angel with 
whom he is struggling is represented a.s saying ‘Let 
me go! for the day breakelh '. Jacob found it easier 
to be good by night^than by day. But liis greatest 
glory is reserved for his hour of greatest solitude— 
the hour of death. There the angel of the struggle 
appears once more. He is still the angel of mini.stra- 
tion, but he is no longer a mere helper to Jacob—he 
is inciting Jacob to bless others. The dying man 
becomes for the first time the universal benefactor.— 
G. Mathfson, UcjfrescTilative Men of the Bible, p. 
152. 

THE SEASON FOR DIVINE HELP 

‘Jacob went on his way, and the anpels of God met him.*— 

(iKNtSlS XXXII. I. 

I. The important word here is the word ‘ met'. It 
is distinctly implied that no supernatural help carnc 
to Jaeol) at Uie beginning. He went out on his own 
way and on the strength of his own resour(!es; it was 
only in the middle of his journey that he encountered 
the angels of God. And I believe this is typical of 
the life of every man. We are most of us under a 
mistake on this point. We often see young people 
waiting for a special call to some mission—for a mani¬ 
fest intervention of God that says, ‘ This is the way; 
walk ye in it'. The special call does not come at the 
outset; they mu.st start without it. There is a great 
difference betwecui not having a special call to go and 
having a special call not to go. The latter case is a 
very common one, and it should c(‘rtainly be taken 
as a prohibition. Many a man has a family depen¬ 
dent on him for bread. Many a woman has an aged 
mother to nurse. Many a youth has an ancestral 
taint of delicacy which incapacitates for active service. 


All these hear a voice which says, ‘ Do not WM)rk to¬ 
day in my vineyard ’. Sometimes a man has no pro¬ 
hibition, but simply an inability to see the full length 
of the way. In extreme youth I was offered in a 
crowded town an appointment which involved weekly 
preacluiig at two services. I had only twelve sermons, 
and I did not see where tlie thirteenth was to come 
from. I was teinphd to decline. But I asked my- 
self the question, ‘ Are you adeejuate to tlu! twelve? ' 
and I answered ‘ yes Tiieti 1 said to myself: ' God's 
presence will not reveal itself till your own power is 
exhausted. He has given you twelve talents to begin 
with. Do not bury them, do not lay them up in a 
napkin; go in your own strength as far as you can; 
and on the w’ay He w'ill meet you and light your torch 
anew.’ The experience was ahundaiitly realized. If 
there is a multitude to he ful in the wilderness, it is 
no proof of your dis(|ualifieatiou that you have only 
five loaves. You have live; and tliat is your call to 
a beginning. You have probably material for ten 
people. M inister to the ten ! Do not let the eleventh 
frighten you beforehand! Take each ease as it 
counts! Break tlie bread as far as it will go! Re¬ 
fuse to paralyse yourself by looking forward! Keep 
the eleventh man in abeyance until you have come up 
to him; and tlieii the angels will meet you witli their 
twelve l>askel.s, and the crowd wdll greet you with 
their blessings, and the limit will expand into an 
overflow.—G. Matiieron, Messages of Hope, p. 27. 

ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 

‘The angels of God.'— ^^KNicsrs xxxrr. i. 

1. All the Company of Heaven. — It is not the 

custom in this day to think as much about this un¬ 
seen holy existence as men did in days that arc 
gone. It is impossible for us to read the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures without constantly observing that those who 
lived in the days of the writers of these sacred books 
very fully bclittved in the existence near about them 
of endless holy beings belonging to God’s unseen 
kingdom, holy souls serving God either in worship or 
in ministration to the sons of men. In the hook of 
Genesis we read of Jacob and tlie angels. Passing on 
to a later stage wo read of I he ministration by Angels 
in the times of the great i)ro])liets Eli jah and Klislia, 
and, not to multiply instances, we can readily recall 
tlic words of the IIel)rew Psalmist when he spe^aks of 
the angel of God tarrying round about thoseof the sons 
of men wdio fear God. Passing to Hie Nt w 'I\ stainent, 
we can think of tlie appearance of angels to minister 
to One no less great than the Son of Man at the end of 
His temptation, lo minister to Him in the Garden of 
Gethsemanc when His mind was overwrought with 
the greatness of the thoughts which pressed upon 
Him then; and we read of angels, too, appearing on 
the Resurrection day wdtii their message of explana¬ 
tion of the things whieli the faithful Disciples saw. 
But in our own day we do not perhaps realize quite 
so fully that there is ever about us, above us, this 
great realm of unseen beings under the government 
of God^ pure and holy souls, servants of the same God 
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Whom wc serve, and it may he that perhaps in think¬ 
ing too seldom of them wo miss an uplifting thought 
that we nii^Iit otherwise have to help us in our 
religious life. Mny we not endeavour, acting upon 
the suggestion which conies to us at this time through 
the occurrence of Michaelmas Day, the feast of St. 
Michael and all Angels, to see whether we cannot put 
some more thought about the great realm unseen into 
our iiiinds.^ 

IL Joy amongst the Angels. —Not only may wc 
in our times of worship have our thoughts uplifted 
and imaginations warmed, our conception extended, 
by thinking of all the inhabitants of this great unseen 
world over which our God rules, but we can go out 
from our worship into the world of our daily duties 
in wdiich we meet as men and women. We know well, 
as Christian men and women held down by their 
human infirmities, by the sins which they are continu¬ 
ally committing, we can go out with the thought that 
not only may wc in church worship be linked with 
the holy angels of God, but wc can go out with the 
thought that these angels arc with us during the life 
wc live day by day, taking cognizance of all the efforts 
we make to win other souls to God, and we go out 
with the assurance that there is joy in the presence 
of these angels of God when through the effort of 
ourselves or through the effort of any other believer 
in the Lord one sinner only repenteth. Let us be 
encouraged at tliis time by the thought of the great¬ 
ness of the realm to which wc belong. God, in calling 
us into His service and making us His sons, has not 
made us members of a small concern, not united us 
into a tiny family, but has given us a great birthright, 
made us members of an immense kingdom. Wc pro¬ 
fess in our creed our belief in Him as * Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things visible 
and invisible,' and as members of that great kingdom, 
as members of that immense family over which God 
rules and shows Ilis love, let us go forward inspirited 
and ennobled, determined that, so far as our influence 
reaches, other souls shall get to know the greatness 
of this inheritance which has become ours. So may 
wc be strengthened to be more happy and joyful in 
our own lives, more useful to those who are about us 
in the world, and thereby bring more honour, praise, 
and glory to our God. 

JACOB, A PRINCE WITH GOD 

(jKNESIS xxxii. 1-32. 

Jacob's name was changed to Israel. Why are the names 
of men changed,^ Sometimes it is just the Lishion of 
the times; sometimes it is for safety in time of peril, 
as when John Knox signed himself John Sinclair 
(his mother's name); but in the Bible change of name 
indicates change of character, or a new and true ap¬ 
preciation of what a man really is. Abram becomes 
Abraham, Simon becomes Peter, Saul becomes Paul. 
In the clear light of heaven there is to be a new name 
given to every one that overcometh. 
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REMEMBRANCE OF PAST MERCIES 

‘ I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies, and of all the 
truth, which Thou hast shewed unto Thy servant.*— 
Genesis xxxii. io. 

Jacob’s distinguishing grace . . . was a habit of affec¬ 
tionate musing upon God’s providences towards him in 
times past, and of overflowing thankfulness for them. 
Not that he had not other graces also, but this seems 
to have been his distinguishing grace. All good men 
have in their measure all graces; for He, by whom 
they have any, does not give one apart from the whole: 
He gives the root, and the root puts forth branches. 
But since lime, and circumstances, and their own use 
of the gift, and tlieir own disposition and character, 
have mucli influence on the mode of its manifesta¬ 
tion, so it happens, that each good man has his own 
distinguishing grace, apart from the rest, his own 
particular hue and fragrance and fashion, as a flower 
may have. As, then, there are numberless flowers on 
the earth, all of them flowers, and so far like each 
other; and all springing from the same earth, and 
nourished by the same air and dew, and none without 
beauty; and yet some arc more beautiful than others; 
and of those w'hieh are beautiful, some excel in colour 
and others in sweetness, and others in form; and then, 
again, those which are sweet have such perfect sweet¬ 
ness, yet so distinct, that we do not kijow how to 
compare them together, or to say which is the 
sweeter; so is it with souls filled and nurtured by 
God’s secret grace—J. 11. Newman, 
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THE NAME OF GOD 

' And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man with him 
until the breaking of the day. . . . And Jacob asked him, 
and said. Tell me, 1 pray thee, thy name.*— Genesis xxxii. 
24 and 29. 

Among simple and primitive folk people are named 
after what they are, and therefore to tell their name 
is to tell their nature. Thomas means a twin, Peter 
means a rock, and in old days, or among primitive 
tribes in our own day, a man would not be called 
Thomas unless he were a twin, nor Peter unless there 
were somelliing about him, or the circunistanoes of 
his birth, reminding of a rock. So arc the names of 
God in the Old Testament. They are the revelations 
of His nature, or aspects of His character. ‘ God 
spake unto Afoscs, and said unto him, I am the Lord: 
And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob, by the name of God Almighty, but by My 
name Jehovah was I not known unto them.' Thus 
there comes to Moses a deeper insight into the Divine 
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nature than was attained by his forefathers. To 
them God was known only as power, God Almighty; 
to Moses He becomes known as the Eternal Unity, 
the Supreme One. Once more—and this, surely, is 
the most beautiful of all the names revealed to those 
men of olden time—* And the Lord descended in the 
cloud ’ . . . ‘ and proclaimed the name of the Lord. 
And the Lord passed by before him and proclaimed. 
The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth.* 

L To us as much as to any Patriarch or Prophet, 
both to us and to our children as much as to the men 
who lived three thousand years ago, there is nothing 
inwall the world and in all our life so important as 
the name of God. In every supreme crisis of our 
lot, when in the presence of wrong, or of shipwreck, 
or grief, or misfortune, or death, when we feel our 
littleness and weakness amid the great forces which 
move the world, the one thing we need to know is 
the name or character of God. If His name be 
Father and His heart eternal kindness, then there is 
light in the darkness, however dark it be. 

II. The Story of Jacob’s Midnight Wrestling.— 
Jacob had travelled a long way since that dark day 
of the cheated birthright and the stolen blessing. 
He had travelled a long way since the dream of the 
angels on the ladder and the sound of God*s voice 
above. His heart had been softened and ripened 
by the experiences of life, by Rachel and by the 
children; and he had grown rich in something more 
than in flocks and herds, in camels and in goats, in 
friendships, in affections, in the cherished treasures of 
the heart; and the man was changed, deepened in 
insight and in character; and here, in this matter, 
sees he is face to face with the consequences of the sin 
of his youth. To-morrow perhaps the pitiless ven¬ 
geance of the desert chieftain may fall not only on 
him, but on all whom he loves. The sense of security 
and comfort fell away from Jacob, as once and again 
it falls from you and from me. His life was stripped 
bare by his own conscience, and in that hour of 
suspense and of terror, when the evil of his own deed 
seemed coming back to judgment, in that hour of 
midnight silence and solitude, he felt the unseen 
presence with him which is the only stay of man in 
his extremity and in his agony. He cried. Tell me, 
I pray Thee, thy name. Tell me, thou unseen visitor 
to my soul. Art thou mercy or art thou judgment? 
Art thou love or fear. Art thou truly my God and 
my safety, or dost tliou disregard my cry and look 
down unmoved as these stars in the midnight sky 
while I am delivered to the fate I have deserved. 

III. There are Secret Wrestlings of the Soul 
which can only be told in Parable. —The anguish 
of them refuses the poor interpretation of our common 
speech. So the wrestling of Jacob by the ford Jabbok 
is pictured to us. ‘ There wrestled a man with him 
until the breaking of the day.* It is not possible to 
come out of such a struggle without some change of 
character, some mark or scar which shall remain with 
us all our earthly days, and so we read and interpret 


the meaning of that touch of the unseen visitor which 
made Jacob from that day forward halt upon his thigh. 

IV. It is not to the Wise and Learned only or 
chiefly, it is not to the reason and intellect that God 
oftencst tells the secret of His name. It is for those 
who wrestle and strive with Him, those who struggle 
and pray, for light and beauty and the presence 
divine; to those stricken with their own sins and 
sorrows, or the sins and sorrow of the world, or they 
who are bewildered with Ihe evidence of their own 
ill-doing, or pily for the ill-doing of others, who cry 
out to Him in their loneliness, ‘ 'Fell me, I pray Thee, 
Thy name*. And these it is who all their life after¬ 
ward can catch amid the disasters and the distresses 
of life, amid the ruin of hopt s and the separations of 
love, the music of a finer harmony, the music of the 
everlasting chime. These it is who can behold, not 
indeed unmoved, but confident in a righteous purpose 
and .a final recompense, wlio can behold in faith the 
catastrophes of the human lot which make up so 
much of human history. 
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WRESTLING WITH QOD 

*1 will not let thee go, except thou bless me.'— 
Genesis xxxii. 26. 

This passage has been for ages, not only the locus 
classicus but also the chief resources of inspiration, 
for persevering and persistent prayer. Many of us 
can remember to what an extent the old divines loved 
to linger with extraordinary affection upon the inci¬ 
dent of Jacob at Penuel, and how eloquently they 
expounded the lesson of every detail of the narrative. 

I. Now there is a certain mastery that every man 
has to acquire and win if he is to rise to tlic height 
of his being and attain his full development. He 
will have to be master of his circumstances and prove 
master of his fate, but more especially he will have to 
master himself, and not only so, but the highest** 
spiritual blessings arc reserved only for those who do 
obtain the victory over self, and who by means of 
conflict gain supremacy over their lower nature. In 
the respect in wliich God envelopes and encircles our 
lives and is in all our environment and has permitted 
our limitations and our disabilities, there is no reason 
why any man who has to fight against great odds 
should not suppose that he is wrestling with God, 
and only realize the higher blessings as he wins them 
and wrests them from his opponent. In this sense a 
man prevails with God. 

II. Further, this self-mastery is a condition of our 
mastery and effective influence over others. Our im¬ 
pression is that wc have more difficulty with regard 
to other wills and other men*s actions. But, after 
all, the surest key to the hearts of other men is to 
know how to find our way to our own darker recesses 
of being. 
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HI. Tlii.s triuinpii is one of prayer and faith. In 
Ilosca we road that ‘ he had powx r over the angel 
and }»revaih*d, he wept and made sufijilication to him ’ 
(\ii. 1). TJjis wrestling was a distinct triumph of 
pray«*r and ])rayer's supreme effort. The incident is 
that of the clashing of wills, and it ended, as all true 
jirayt r docs, in the complete surrender to the Divine 
and the cheerful aeeeptanct* ofOod’s purjiose and plan. 

- .1. (i. Jami-'s, Pr<)hlc7ns of Praj/cr, p. 103. 
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THE DEFEAT UNDER 5IN 

‘ And as he passed over Penuel the sun rose upon him, and he 
halted upon his thigh.’—CiKNRsis xwii. ji. 

'riiF. battle had’ been sev(‘re, rnysteriou.s, lift-long. 
I'rom that battle Jacob came out vietoriows -dc- 
eidedly and einnjiletely victorious. Nevertheles.s, his 
own thigh was put out of joint !)y I he power wdiieh 
he was defeating. And loiig after lit! was doomed to 
ft'td the loss and tlu^ damage which he had there sns^ 
tained. ‘The sun rose’ ujion Jacob; but still ‘he 
Iialled ui)on liis thigh ’. 

In tlu' great eontliot with sin the issue is quite .safe 
at last to all those who engage in it with an honest 
purjiose and ;i true heart. Still, none come off wilh- 
out many a sear. You may ‘ bruise the head ’ of the 
serpent which is in you; but it wall not be till that 
serpent has ‘ bruised your heel'. You iuay wrestle 
and prevail; but there will be tmiehes of the enemy 
which will lea\e their long and bitter memories. Re¬ 
verses, disasters, defeats, theri' will be all along in the 
sj)iritual warfari', even to the very gate of heaven. 
Idle way to iieaveii is made u)) of falling down and 
rising up again. ’Fhe battle is no steady, onw'ard 
fight; but rallies and retriats -retreats and rallies. 

1. Reasons for Defeat. —Let us endeavor to see 
the reasons of these defeats under sin, which recur, 
again and ag.ain, in a regenerate man. Perhaps many 
of us are not suflieiently alive to the truth that the 
old sin of the character continues, and continues with 
unabated force*, in the he.'irt of a child of God. 

(a) Iiu/rnnilff of the cnrini/. —Sometimes, by an 
ingenious slr.alagem of the enemy, an enlirely new 
teauptation, or an old temptation in a perfectly new 
form, suddeidy ])resents itse lf. You had bet*!! looking 
fi)r (l inger on tht! om* side, when at once, it rises u}) 
before you on the other. Had you only bet*n looking 
for it in that direction it would have been nothing. 
It is its unexpectedness which gives it its influence 
and its sueee.ss. 

(h) reduction of grace .— All .sin in a believer 
must arise from the reduction of grace. And whence 
that reduction of grace.'* From grieving the Holy 
Ghost. And whence the grieving of the Holy Ghost 
An omission of something or other;—prayer, the 


means of grace, some safeguard. And wdiencc that 
omission? Careles.sne.ss. And whence that careless¬ 
ness? Pride, always pride; self-confidence, self-exal¬ 
tation. 

(e) Empty places, —Another secret in your failures 
lies in empty places. You can never simply expel a 
sin, you must introduce the opposite to the sin, and 
so occupy the ground. You can do nothing by ft 
vacuum. Therefore it is that you are overcome. 
You must fill the heart with good; then there will 
not be room for the sin. 

II. Defeat as Training. —Yet defeat is part of 
your training. Tt may be converted into a positive 
good to your soul. God can and will overrule guilt 
to gain. Let me see how. 

(a) Sorrow for sin. There is no sorrow for sin 
compared to the sorrow .liter a fall. It is not the 
sins which w*c did before the grace of God, but the 
sins after we have tasted peace, which m.ake the bitter¬ 
ness of repentance. All the great recorded sorrows 
for sins are sorrows after falls. Tlu'reforc God has 
allowed this defi at to teach you re]!entanec. 

(/>) JI umhiing rerjuired .— Depend upon it, you 
wanted humbling. God saw that you would never 
be what you wished to be, - that you w'ould never be 
what He wanted you to be,—that you wmiild never 
do wdiat He w*anted you to do for him,—till you were 
humbled. He saw’ that nothing would huml)le you 
but sin. Other things had been tried and had failed, 
'rherefore, (iod, as He is wont, took up His severest 
in(‘thod, and let you fall, to humble, you. 

(e) And punishment ,—Only go lower, consent to 
humiliation, aecept that siu as a punishment. Yield 
yourself to the pcaiiteiitial feeling which is stealing 
over you. And thank God that He still loves you 
well enough to giv(* you that miserable, sense of siu, 
.and shame, and n()lhingm‘ss. 

(d) Restoration, —Fourthly, get up from your f.all 
as quickly as you can; the danger does not lie in the 
depth of a fall, but in the length of the. time that 
wc lie fallen. The deejiest W'ater wall not drow n us if 
we do not stay in it; and the shallowest water will 
destroy life if we do. 

(e) I'nioii with Christ, —Fifthly, look more to 
your union with the Lord Jesus C’hrist. You see 
what you an*, ;md what you ;ire without Christ. 

You m.ay ‘halt’; but ‘the sun’ will ‘rise’ upon 
your * halting *, You m.ay cross over the last p.assage 
more as a poor, forgivin sinner crosses—-but your 
crossing wall be ;i safe one. 

1{kfeheN(’E. -XXXII. 31.—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons 
(Gth S<'ri(*s), p. IV.l. 

ENDURANCE. THE CHRISTIAN’S PORTION 

‘All these things are against me,’— Genesis xxxii. 36. 

From his ^muth upw.nrds Jacob had been full of 
.sorrows, and he bore them with a troubled mind. His 
first words arc, ‘ If God will be with me . . . then 
shall the. I.ord be my God ’. His next, ‘ Deliver me, 
I pray thee Ilis next, ‘ Ye have troubled me ’. His 
next, * I will go down into the grave unto my son 
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mourning *. His next, ‘ All these things are against 
me'. And his next, ‘Few and evil have the days of the 
years of my life been *• Blow after blow, stroke after 
stroke, trouble came like hail. That one hailstone 
falls is a proof, not that no more will come, but that 
others are coming surely; when we feel the first we say, 
‘ It begins to hail,'—we do not argue that it is over, 
but that it is to come. Thus was it with Jacob; the 
storm muttered around him, and heavy drops fell 
while he was in his father’s house; it drove him 
abroad. It did not therefore cease because be was 
out in it: it did not end because it had begun. 
Rather, it continued, because it had begun; its 
beginning marked its presence; it began upon a law, 
which was extended over him in manhood also and 
old age, as in early youth. It was his calling to be 
in the storm; it was his very life to be a pilgrimage; 
it was the very thread of the days of his years to be 
few and evil.—J. H. Newman. 

Ueff.rences.--XXXI 1.—Spurj^eoTi, No.s. 2730, 

2817, 2070, 3010. F. W. Robertson, Notes on OeneniH^p, IKy. 

Genesis xxxiii. 

‘ And he liad a fine revenge; but when Jacob, on his 
journey, heard that his brother was near wi^h 400 
men, and made division of his flocks and herds, his 
man-servants and maid-servants, impetuous as a 
sw ollen hill-torrent, the fierce son of the desert, baked 
red with Syrian light, leapt down upon him, and fell 
on his neck, and wept. And Esau said, “ What 
meanest thou by all this drove which I met.^ " And 
Jacob said, “ These are to find grace in the sight of 
my Lord ”; then Esau said, “ I have enough, my 
brother; keep that thou hast unto thyself". O 
mighty prince, didst thou remember thy mother’s 
guile, the skins upon thy hands and neck, and the 
lie put upon the patriarch as, blind with years, he 
sat up in his bed snutling the savoury meat? An 
ugly memory, I should fancy!'— Alexander Smith 
in Dreamlhorp. 

Referen'cks.—XXXIII. —Spurgoon, *SVrmow8, vol. 

47, No. 273!). XXXIII.—F. W. Robertson, Notes on Oenc- 
«i«, p. IJO. XXXV. l.-'t!. rcMTon, Outline Sermons, p. .308. 
Spnr^oon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1,3!)."), A. Maelnren, Ujt- 
positions of Jloly' Scripture — Uenesis, p. 233. XXXV. 1-3.—■ 
C. Perron, Revival Sermons^ p. 180. 

‘ Then Jacob said unto his household, and to all that were with 
him. Put away the strange gods that arc among you, and 
be clean and change your garments.*— Genesis xx.w. 2. 

St. John of the Gross says: ‘When the patriarch 
Jacob wished to go up to the Mount of Bethel in 
order to build there an altar to God on which he 
should offer sacrifice, he first gave three commands to 
his household.' He applies these three commands to 
the spiritual life of the Christian. The strange gods 
arc the ‘ outside affections and attachments *. ‘Use 
clean means to get rid of the worldly appetites still 
left in the soul.' And the third thing we must have 
in order to reach the high mountain is a change of 
garments. Through the means of the former two 
works God will change our garments from old to new, 
putting in the soul a new understanding of God in 


God, the old understanding of man being left behind 
and a new love for God in God implanted. He will 
empty the will of all its old human desires and tastes 
and will put within the soul a new knowledge and an 
abysmal delight, all other knowledge, all old imagina- 
tion.s, having been cast aside. Thus He will cause to 
cease all that belongs to the old man, which is the 
clothing of the natural being, and will clothe the soul 
in new and supernatural garments according to all its 
powe rs.— Obras, vol. i. p. 21. 

Reference— XXXV. S.—.T. \V. Rer^ren, Servants of 
Scripture, p. 12. 

THE BIRTH OF BENJAMIN 

‘And it cams to pass, as her soul was in departing (for she died) 
that she called his name Ben-oni; but his father called him 
Benjamin. And Rachel died, and was buried in the way 
to Kphrath, which is Bcth-lehem.'— tiENLsis x n.w. i8, 19 . 

1. Of all that we read in the book of Genesis of the 
faith of the patriarchs, tluTi; arc few examples that 
shine forth more strongly than this of Jaeol) in the 
name that he gave his son; being able to look 
beyond the present sorrow to the power of God that 
was to be revealed. But for that faith, no doubt he 
might well have been content to have left the mollier’s 
name unchanged. But he knew not only from whom 
the sorrow came, but wIktcIo he had promised that 
all sorrows should lead; in Jacob’s seed all families 
of the earth were to be blessed; and as each of his 
sons were born, even to this last, he would rejoiee as 
feeling that the blessing came nearer and was multi¬ 
plied. Thus it was that Jacob’s faith was rewarded 
by the power of the right hand of the Most High 
revealed above all memories of sorrow. 

JI. Yet the sorrow itself is not without a Gospel 
lesson; indeed the lesson of the sorrow contributes 
to and bears part in the triumph. Benjamin was 
born and Rachel died, not at home, but on a journey; 
not even in such a home as Jacob had, when, stranger 
and pilgrim though he was, he pitched his tent, and 
built an altar, and digged a well, and bought a piece 
of ground with money of the sons of the peo])le of the 
land. From that home they were driven; it was this 
flight most likely that brought on the mother’s hard 
labour; so that wc may say the sorrow wherein Ben 
jamiii was born came from his brethren’s sin, from the 
folly wrought in Israi l and the corrui)tion that is in 
the world through lust. And even so it was when 
Bethlehem saw the birth of another Sun of sorrow 
and of power, that sorrow was in Him part of this 
saving work of love. It became Him who w.as to be 
known as a Man of Sorrows to come as a Child of 
Sorrows; but He was not only boru in sorrow Him¬ 
self, He was a Son of His mother’s sorrow too. Her 
loneliness teaches us .scarcely less than this; for where¬ 
as He bad a work to do that wc cannot share in, her 
work was altogether the same as ours, so that her 
example comes the more closely home to us. For her 
Son to be homeless was a part of the suffering He 
undertook for our sake, and by its merit avails for our 
profit; but she was only one of ourselves, a believer 
as we are or ought to be; and therefore if she was 
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a wanderer with Him and suffered with Him, we are 
taught that we must suffer with Him before we can 
reign with Him. 

111. But not only sorrow generally is a discipline 
to faith and a means for growth in holiness; this 
special trouble of the wanderer and the homeless is 
one which it specially befits us that we should learn 
to know and feel. For however perfect happiness 
God may have given us on earth, this world or any 
place in it is not our real home after all. One day 
we must leave it, iind we must have learned before¬ 
hand to find a home wherever He is who loves us, if 
our departure is to be with joy, and according to the 
old bridal blessing, ‘ From home to home *.—W. H. 
SiMro.Y, The Cessation of Prophecy, p. 11. 

Ukfl’IIKNces.—XXXV. 21).—F. W. Robertson, 'Notes on 
Genesis, p. 120. XXXV.—F. W. Robertson, Notes on Gene- 
sis, p. 121. XXXVI. 24.— Expositor (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 

JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN 

Genesis xxxvii. 

With the story of Joseph we come to the last division 
of Genesis. The development and progress of the 
household of Jacob, until at length it became a nation 
in Egypt, had Joseph as a pioneer. The fullness of 
the narrative is worthy of consideration. There is a 
fourfold value and importance in the record of Joseph's 
life. (1) It gives the explanation of the development 
of the Hebrews. (2) It is a remarkable proof of the 
quiet operation of Divine Providence overruling evil, 
and leading at length to the complete victory of 
truth and righteousness. (3) It affords a splendid 
(‘xample of personal character. (4) It provides a 
striking series of typical illustrations of Christ, 
.loseph exemplifies the testing and triumph of faith. 

I. Joseph’s Home Life. —Joseph was the child of 
Jacob's later life, and escaped all the sad experiences 
associated with the earlier years at Haran. His 
companions were his half-brothers, the grown-up sons 
of Bilhab and Zilj)ah. From all that we have hither¬ 
to seen of them they must have been utterly unfit 
companions for such a youth. 'Fhe difference between 
the elder brethren and Joseph was accentuated by 
the fact that ‘ Joseph brought unto his father the 
evil report of his brethren It is sometimes thought 
that Joseph is blameworthy for telling talcs, but 
there does not seem any warrant for regarding him 
.as a mere spy. There was, however, sometliing much 
more than this to account for the differences between 
Joseph and his brethren. The gift of a coat of many 
colours (or ])ieces), or rather the ‘ tunic with sleeves,' 
w\‘is about the most significant act that Jacob could 
have shown to Jos<‘ph. It was a mark of distinction 
that carried its own meaning, for it implied that 
exeni])lion from labour which was the peculiar privi¬ 
lege of the lieir or prince of the Eastern clan. And 
so when liis brethren saw these marks of special 
favour, * they hate d him, and could not speak peace¬ 
ably unto him ’. 

II. Joseph’s Dreams. —The hatred of the brothers 
w^as soon intensified through the dreams that Joseph 


narrated to them. They were natural in form as 
distinct from any Divine vision, and yet they were 
clearly prophetic of Joseph's future glory. 

III. In the Course of their Work as Shepherds 
Jacob’s Elder Sons went to Shechem. —it is not 
surprising that Israel wished to know how it fared 
with his sons and with his flocks. He therefore 
commands Joseph to ttikc the journey of inquiry. 
The promptness and thoroughness of obedience on 
the part of Joseph is very characteristic of him. It 
has often and truly been pointed out that Joseph 
seems to have combined all the best qualities of his 
ancestors—the capacity of Abraham, the quietness of 
Isaac, the ability of Jacob. 

IV. Joseph’s Brethren.— The conspiracy was all 
very simply but quite cleverly concocted, every point 
was met, the wild beast and the ready explanation. 
They shrank from slaying but not from enslaving 
their brother. 

V. The Outcome •—Reuben seems to have been 
away when the proposal to sell Joseph was made and 
carried out. People are often away when they are 
most needed. They carried out their ideas with 
great thoroughness. Jacob refused to be consoled. 
We cannot fail to note the unutterable grief of the 
aged patriarch. There was no expression of submis¬ 
sion to the will of God, and no allusion to the new 
name—Israel—in the narrative.—W. H. Griffith 
Thomas, A Devotional Commentary, p. 3. 

References.— XXXVII.—F. W. Robertson, Notes on 
Genesis, p. 135. XXXVII. 1-11.—A. Maclaron, E.vpositions 
of Holy Ecripturc-^Genesis, p. 234. XXXVII. 3.--J. 
Vaughan, Sermons to Children (4th Scries), p. ,317. 

THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 

‘And when they saw him afar off, even before he came near 
unto them, they conspired against him to slay him.*— 
(iENESlS XXXVJl. i8. 

We wull divide this subject into two parts. First of 
all, let us consider it from the point of view of the 
brethren, and then as it concerns Joseph. 

I. The Attitude of the Brothers.—i . A (Ustine- 
tion without a difference, —First of all, notice the 
distinction these men draw between actual murder 
and casting him into this pit and letting him die 
there. Do you know, we are sometimes inclined to 
draw the same distinetion in our conduct towards 
people Arc there not a great many men and women 
who would rather cut off their right hand than take 
the life of another, though they will make the life 
of that other a living death? Put forth their hand 
to slay a brother? Not so; but by their words day 
by day, and by their conduct day by day, they will 
make the life of that friend, that one w^ho perhaps 
should be very near and dear to them, a misery by 
unkind words and insinuations and suggestions, by 
nnkind, thoughtless, careless conduct. And what of 
our relation to our Lord? There arc many people 
who will not boldly throw Him over by joining the 
ranks of the atheists, who yet bring grief and sorrow 
and pain to His loving heart day after day. 
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2. Willing to receive gifts, —Notice also that these 
brethren were quite willing to receive the gifts brought 
by their brother Joseph^ and yet cast him into the 
pit. Can you find anywhere a scene of greater cal- 
lousnesl^ and cruelty than this scene? Again let us 
take care lest we do the same. 

3. Evil minds find evil everywhere. —And then, 
while thinking of the brethren, notice how evil minds 
will always find evil, noisome, pestilent food wherever 
they come. What possible temptation to any man 
could be a caravan of merchantmen on their way 
down to traffic? and yet here are these brethren 
with minds bent on evil, falling under the temptation 
to wrong-doing found in such an innocent thing as a 
caravan of men going down to Egypt. 

II. Lessons from Joseph. —Now let us turn our 
thoughts for a few minutes to Joseph; we may learn 
three very useful lessons from this incident. 

1. Life is not easy. —First notice that life is not a 
very easy thing after all. Here is Joseph, no doubt 
as bright and beautiful a specimen of a boy as you 
would wish to see anywhere, full of good resolutions, 
full of high ideals, realizing God's blessing within 
him, realizing God's gifts and power working and ex¬ 
panding and growing within him. I suppose he 
thought that he was going to sweep away all diffi¬ 
culty, and then suddenly there comes this terrible 
thing, this awful difficulty. I suppose we all start 
more or less like Joseph started, thinking that we are 
going to make something of life, and that we arc going, 
whatever happens to other people, straight ahead. 
Ihit disillusionment comes before very long. There 
comes an awakening, and wc find that life is a way be¬ 
set with briars and thorns, that there arc difficulties 
and dangers. 

2. Difficulties meant to strengthen. —Here we! 
learn that all these difficulties and trials of life arc 
not sent to destroy but to strengthen. They are sent 
in the way of attainment. Joseph had a great life- 
work before him. He was to become ruler of a 
mighty nation, to save the life of a nation. He must 
be prepared for that work by the sutfering, the toil, 
and the trial. Let us lay hold of that thought for 
our comfort. God wants you to do some great work 
in the world, not great ])erhaps as the world counts 
greatness, but some great and good work for Him. 
He wants your life to be a useful, noble, and true life, 
and the way he fits it is by trial, difficulty, danger, 
that you may be taught wdiere strength is to be found, 
how truly to make life noble and successful. 

3. No true life except by death. —Wc learn finally 
that there is no true life except by death. Joseph 
had to learn many bitter lessons in the dark and alimy 
pit. He had to learn that good resolutions and high 
resolves are not sufficient. God requires that you 
and I should die to ourselves and live unto Him. 
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Genesis xxxix 9. 

‘ How can I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God?' So said Joseph, alone with Potiphar's wife? 
The unhappy woman had been enticing Joseph, then 
about twenty-seven years old. to gross and grievous 
.sin. Sin had mastered her; she was the insane slave 
of its power. Now, she in turn craved, by a sort of 
dreadful ‘ law of sin,’ to drag down another soul with 
her in the pit. 

Joseph was not a glorified s})irit. He was a young 
mortal man, subject to ‘ like passions ' with ours. 
The fiery arrows of tlie words, nets, looks of the 
temptress were aimed upon no automaton, or statue, 
but upon a being full of the perils of our nature in 
its prime. Not only so; this young man, this young 
Oriental man, was placed in cireumstaiiees ex¬ 
quisitely hard for virtue and easy for moral relaxa¬ 
tion. Outwardly, there was no call upon him such 
as the words noblesse oblige imply; lie was but a 
purchased slave. And he was in a country, Egypt, 
peculiarly infected by moral pollution; Int had 
breathed for years the air of its opinion and practice 
around him. His Iiome in Canaan was no perfect 
home, yet it had the breath of the Lord and the 
Promise in it. But now he was—a young man— 
away from home, awfully away, helplessly separated 
from the helps of home, including the moral in¬ 
fluence of a father who had * seen God face to face,* 
poor as his use of that blessing had been. He had 
been carried off from home by an act of atrocious 
injustice and cruelty, enough to embitter Joseph's 
spirit for all time. Awful is the tempter's power 
when he comes with some seduction, and finds the 
spirit in rebellion under some real wrong, angry with 
man, and fretting against Him who has permitted 
the wrong to be done. 

I can hardly imagine a position more terribly 
difficult than that of Joseph, as regardt'd the open 
avenues for the temptation. And now, in all its 
force, it came. 

I. In this ease, unlike Abraham's, tlie temptation 
is put before us as an enticement from the powers of 
darkness. But in Abraham’s case we saw how the 
enemy must have used the test as a lure. So here 
we may be confident that Joseph’s eternal Master and 
Friend used the lure as a test in faitlifuliiess and 
love. He took the occasion to give Joseph just that 
victory which is won by tested failli alone. The 
young man put tlie sin away at once, in the name 
and in the power of (iod. He was instantly con¬ 
scious of two things; that sin was sin, and that God 
was near. His moral sLindard was true. Egypt 
might condone Avhat it pleased; for him, this act 
was a ‘ great wickedness *. And the essence of it was 
that it was ‘ against God'. He said nothing of 
Potiphar's wrath. The all-possessing thought was 
God. Jacob was far away; but God was there. 
And how could he ' sin against God ' ? 
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II. Joseph's temptation and his victory over it are 
both richly typical. His temptation was of a kind 
about which it is best to say and to write very little, 
unles.s under the sternest compulsion of manifest 
duty. Hut the kind is a kind awfully present to in¬ 
numerable lives; the besetments of impurity in one 
form or another, where may they not be? ‘The 
corruption that is in the world through lust' is a 
deep cancer, and a de adly one. Too many a human 
lift; has felt it first in quite young years. And how 
persisirnt it can be, long after the })rimc is over! 
So Jos( ])irs awful trial'Stands for trials past all count¬ 
ing. And thus there comes through it, at once, at 
least this message, that the Word of God ‘ know\s all 
about ’ these fierce assaults. And in that one simple 
reflection lies a help and liope very precious to 
tempted hearts. 

HI. Joseph’s secret of victory we have noticed 

J lready. Briefly, and in its essence, it was * the 
Tactjce of the presence of God '. We read nothing, 
all through Joseph’s life, of his inner spiritual ex¬ 
perience. But this om; sentt nee, spoken in the hour 
of temptation, is eloquent to tell us what it must 
have been. He must have ‘walked with God' in 
close and w’atchful intercourse. Perhaps that awful 
hour in the dry j)it at Dothan was his great crisis of 
discovery of the suprt ine reality of God for his soul. 
But however, ‘God wa.s in all his thoughts aye, in 
the Kgyi)tian housi;, in the daily task, and so in the 
fierce temptation. The enemy assailed him with 
dcsperati; force. But it was in vain. The chamber 
was not ‘ em])ty, swept and garnished *. God was at 
home within. -Bishop II. C. G. Moule. 

THE VICTORY OF CONSCIENCE AND FAITH 
OVER IMPULSE AND OPPORTUNITY 

'How then can I do this f^reat wickedness, and sin against 
God ?’ • CiLNESlS xxxix. 9. 

All of us may be benefited by seeing how other men 
have acted under given circumstances. Perhaps the 
most instructive and helpful biography ever penned, 
next to that of the only perfect one, is the life of the 
patriarch Jacob’s favourite son; a type in many ways 
of Christ. 

I. Think of the circumstances which might have 
made it easy for him to succumb to the temptation 
so powerfully described in thi.s (fiiapter. 

(fl) He was young. This fact alone In the estimate 
of worldly minds is often enough to condone the 
gravest offences. Youth has its disadvantages, want 
of experience, etc., but it has also an unspeakable 
advantage over sinful advanced life in that it is free 
from the domination and tyranny of inveterate evil 
habit. 

(b) lie was aw'ay from honic. How often do young 
men think that absence from home gives them license 
to do as they think fit. It was not so w'ith Joseph. 
He forgot not the lessons he had received under his 
father’s tent nor the God before whom his father had 
taught him to bow. 

(c) Joseph might have pleaded that the conse¬ 


quences of his sin would be favour and advancement, 
while the consequences of his resistance would be, in 
all likelihood, irretrievable disgrace. 

II. Consider the way in which Joseph, instead of 
yielding to the pressure of these circumstances, met 
and overcame the temptation which assailed him. 
How did he fortify himself against the enticement 
to evil.^ 

(a) By calling things by their right names. He 
had not so lived as fit) bedim or disturb his spiritual 
vision; and so he blurted out the truth at once, and 
called the act to which he was invited “ This great 
wickedness 

(b) By remembering that all wrong-doing is sin 
against God.. It may be sin against self also but it 
most assuredly is sin against God. The faith which 
utters itself in these words was the source at once of 
the insight which enabled Joseph to perceive the 
true nature of the temptation, and of the strength 
in which he was able to overcome it. - J. II. Bailey, 
The Conleinporary Pulpit, vol. v. p. IfiO. 
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THE GIFT OF INFLUENCE 

'The keeper of the prison committed to Joseph’s hand all the 

prisoners that were in the prison; and whatsoever they 

did there, he was the doer of it.'—G enesis xxxix. 22. 

Joseph, as de])ictcd in the beautiful Biblical narraiiv<*, 
was a born leader. His sweet and graeioms nature, 
with its brightness and alertness, gave him easy access 
to men’s hearts. Then he was of a gentle and alfee* 
lionate disposition, which delighted in giving people 
pleasure and in serving them. He. was a man of ]irin- 
eiple, too, eonseii-ntions, trustworthy, willing to sufifT 
r.ather than corninit a base or dislionourabh: act; and 
in the long-run eharaeter counts for much and make s 
men instinctively trust the man of tried probity. His 
supreme qualification was that he liad an inner life nt* 
simple faith, which kept him from personal anxiety 
about his own future and left him free to think e)t 
others. There was in him in addition tlu; unusnal 
combination of the imaginative and the pratdieal. 
The born leader of men must have something of bolli 
qualities, the power of the dreamer of a])pealing to 
sentiintuit and creating enlhnsiasm, bringing a glimpse 
of the ideal to his more prosaic followers; and at the 
same lime he must prove his capacity and create^ con¬ 
fidence in his practical wisdom. Joseph showed he 
possessed both sets of qualities in all the varied situa¬ 
tions in wdiieh he was placed. The young slave, who 
rose to be overseer in the house of bis master, wlu n 
he sank to he a prisoner impressed all there wdth his 
character and his capacity, so that the keeper of the 
prison trusted him, and all the inmates readily assented 
to his personal superiority, till he took his natural 
place as leader so that ‘ whatsoever the prisoners did 
there., he was the doer of itThe prisoner became 
the real governor. 
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I, This is the way all leadership works. It is the 
power to do this which constitutes leadership. This 
peculiar magnetic power of a great leader makes his 
followers associate themselves utterly with his for- 
tuneS) so that his triumphs become theirs, and his 
ambitions write themselves on their minds. In truth 
the world waits for leaders in every branch of thought 
and activity, waits for men whom it can follow with 
a whole heart, whether or not we believe with (’arlyle 
that universal hi.story, the history of what man has 
accomplished in this world, i.s at bottom the history 
of the great men who have worked here. Even for 
practical success in every great enterprise there is a 
clamant need of leadership, 'fhe best designs and the 
best organisations will come to little without some in¬ 
spiring head. Every great work needs a controlling 
brain and heart, a centre for affection and devotion. 

If this be amissing, even though all else be there, the 
best results are impossible. The history of the world 
may not be what it has been called, merely the bio¬ 
graphy of great men; but at any rate the history of the 
world would be different if the influence of even a few 
of its great men had been left out. Sometimes a whole 
epoch has been dominated by one man, who has made 
history because he was able to move men by the impulse 
of his mind and soul. It is a foolish way to treat his¬ 
tory as if it were in a vacuum, the whirl of impersonal 
forces without father or mother or any definite human 
connexion. To treat the world of man without refer¬ 
ence to the power of personal influence is to make it 
inexplicable. Joseph was the key of whatsoever the 
prisoners did; for he was the doer of it. The lines the 
Reformation took cannot be understood unless you 
understand something of laithcr. 

II. After all the subtle, magnetic force of a great 
man is only a common fact of life and experience, seen 
on a larger scale than usual. It is, or may be, the gift 
of all in some measure; and is not merely the privilege 
of the few. There is none who may not share in the 
burden and the glory of the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
patience of the sufferer, the faith of the lowly, the 
prayers of the saints, the love of loving hearts, the 
ministry of kindly hands, arc as incense swung from 
the censers of the angels. If you consecrate yourself 
to God you will get your place and wield your influ¬ 
ence. What higher work is there tlian to help another 
to a clearer vision of truth, or to a nobler sense of duty, 
to encourage good and inspire to high ends.^— Hugh 
Black, University Sermons, p. 55. 

Refebences. —XXXIX. XL.—F. W. Robertson, Notes 
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Holy Hcripiure — Oencsia, p. 248. Xlil. 4.—Spurgeon, Morn- 
ing hy Morning^ p. 185. XLI. 0. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 
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JOSEPH THE OPTIMIST 

* Now therefore let Pharaoh look out a man discreet and wise, 

and set him over the land of EgypL'—GENKSis xu. 33. 

Neither the personality nor the public position of 
Joseph accounts for bis effect on posterity. His 
peculiarity is not that he rises to a pinnacle of earthly 
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splendour. It is that his splendour has come out of 
his dungeon. 

I. The portrait of Joseph is a philosophical picture 
—the earliest attempt to delineate a theory of the uni¬ 
verse in the form of the narrative. Joseph is made 
the spokesman of the new evangel. He comes before 
us as the advocate for optimism. 

II. In the life of Joseph there are three periods:— 

(а) A child of his father’s old age, he has two 
qualities by heredity and one by education. From 
his grandfather Abraham he lias received the spirit 
of optimism, from his fatiier Jacob the spirit of 
ambition, Init from liis mode of education the spirit 
of selfishness. The infirmity of this hoy Joseph is 
just his want of ejicumbranees. He has never had to 
ask for anything twice. 

(б) The second part is one of enforced service. He 
is stolen from home, sold as a slave, and transferred 
by them to an Egyptian soldier. Suspected in¬ 
nocently of grave offence s, be is immured in a dungeon. 
He begins to interpret the dreams of his fellow- 
prisoners and reveals his poetic genius as he never has 
revealed it before. 

(c) The boy of the desert, the youth of the dungeon 
has become the adviser of royalty. The enemies of 
his boyhood, these brothers whom he had wronged 
and his aged father arc there. The old patriarchal 
life is there. But they are all changed. The father 
has given up his unjust partiality, the brothers have 
given up their jealousy, and Joseph has given up his 
selfishness, his dreams are now humanitarian. 

III. There is only one feature of this portrait 
which has been alleged to be an artistic blemish, a 
blemish in its picture of optimism. It has been said, 
Why did Joseph let his father believe him to be dead 
for so many years? Had not he been unjust, selfish, 
monopolizing, eager to grasp more than his share. 
How could he better make reparation than by effac¬ 
ing himself, allowing his name to be blotted out from 
the living members of that circle whose harmony he 
had done so much to disturb, and whose unity he had 
helped to destroy. 

IV. Even the closing scene of all, the hour of his 
death, is grandly consistent with the ideal of the 
picture. Why is it that the writer to the Hebrews 
has fixed upon this final hour of Joseph as the typical 
hour of his life? It is because, to be optimistic in 
that valley is optimism indeed, because the man who 
can there keep the light In his soul has proved that 
his faith is supreme.— (j. Matheson, The Represent¬ 
ative Men of the Bible, p. 174. 

* Pharaoh put hia ring upon Joseph's hand.'— 

Genesis xli. 3^49. 

Manv specimens of these old Egyptian signet rings 
have been found. A writer states that one of the 
largest he ever saw was in the })osscssion of a French 
gentleman at Cairo. It was a massive ring, containing 
some .1*20 worth of gold. On one face of the stone 
was the name of a king, successor to the Pharaoh of 
our chapter, on the other side was the engraving of a 
lion with the legend, ‘ Lord of strength *. 
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THE FEAR OF GOD 

* I fear God.'—G enesis xlii. i 8 . 

No one could say this with more confidence than 
Joseph, all whose actions were evidently inspired and 
governed by genuine piety. He seems to have used 
this language as a pledge of honourable and just 
dealing with those who were completely within his 
pow'er. 

I. What does the Pear of God Involve? 

(a) A conviction of God^s existence ,—Without 
this man is little better than the brutes that perish, 
to whom an unseen and Superior Being remains un¬ 
known, through the limitation of their faculties. It 
is the prerogative of man to know that God is, and 
that He is omnipresent and omniscient. 

(h) A reverential regard for God* a law, —The 
Supreme is not only a Creator; He is also a Ruler, 
who ordains laws and ordinances for the regulation 
of the life of His intelligent and voluntary subjects. 
The mind of man can not only comprehend such laws; 
it can appreciate their moral authority, admire their 
justice and wisdom, and treat them with loyal re 
spcct. 

(c) A sense of amenability to God* a authority, — 
This may take various form.s, but from true piety it 
is never absent The godly man fears to otfend a 
Governor so great, so righteous, and so interested in 
the obedience of His people. 

II. Is the Fear of God Compatible with the Re¬ 
lation of theChristian to his Saviour? —The ancient 
Hebrews cherished toward Jehovah a reverence and 
awe which gave an especial gravity and solemnity to 
their religion and their worship. The revelation of 
the law amid the thunders of Sinai was fitted to form 
in the Jewish mind an association between religion 
and trembling awe. But ‘ grace and truth came by 
.Jesus Christ'; and we are told that ‘perfect love 
casteth out ft ar The solution of this difficulty is to 
be found in the progressive nature alike of revelation 
and of exp('rienee. There were reasons why the 
earlier revelation should be especially of a God of 
righteousness, wliy the latter revelation should be 
of a God of love. And the penitent sinner, whose 
religious feelings arc first aroused by fear of justly 
deserved punishment, advances through the teaching 
of llir ‘ sj)irit of adoption ’ to an intimacy of .spiritual 
fellowship with His F.ather in heaven which .softens 
fear into reverence and awe into a chastened love. 
Thus the Christian never ceases to say, ‘ I fear God *; 
though the expression from his lips has a somewhat 
altered shade of meaning. 

III. Are Important Social Ends Answered by 
the Prevalence among Men of the Fear of God ?— 

Yes, for it is— 
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(a) A corrective to the undue fear of man, 

(h) A preventive from the tendency to follow out 
every natural impulse, 

(c) A strengthening of the bonds of mutual con¬ 
fidence in society, —Where the members of a 
community are understood to be under the influence 
of this spiritual and religious motive, there will be 
less of suspicion and distrust, and more of harmony 
I and fellowship and true love. 

THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE 

‘And they said one to another, We are verily guilty concern¬ 
ing our brother.* —(jENRSis xlii, 2 I. 

The history of Joseph is well known, but let us 
briefly recount it up to the point when the brethren 
break out in the words of the text. It is here that 
the strange part of the story begins. 

What was it that made these men, just at this 
moment, when they saw one of their number bound 
before their eyes to be retained as a hostage, utter 
these strange words of self-accusation.^ 

I. It was the Power of Conscience.— But observe 
that conscience was stirred by memory. 

(а) Was there anything in the tone of Joseph*s 
voice which brought back to their minds the thought 
of the brother whom they had so many years ago 
so wrongfully treated? It is a well-known fact that 
the voice changes less tlwin anything that belongs to 
us, and when recognition hy form and features fails 
after years of absence, some well-known and Well- 
remembered tones will start again forgotten links of 
memory. 

(б) Was it m the action of blindfolding, which 
reminded them of that scene so many long and 
forgotten years ago? 

(e) Or did they think of what would be the grief 
of the old man at home when he found another son 
lost, and did this call to their minds the outburst of 
grief when Joseph was thought to be no more? In 
any case, it illustrates the fact that conscience is 
stirred by memory, 

II. The Power of Conscience to Punish. —How 

many times had that scene of aiiguisli, when they 
were about to cast Joseph into the pit, caused them 
misery, and how they now recall it! * We saw the 
anguish of liis soul and would not hear; tliercfore is 
this distress come upon us.* The face of Joseph is 
before them as perfectly as if the deed had only 
happened yesterday. See the story of Herod Anti- 
pas, the murderer of John the Baptist, in the Gospels. 

(а) Conscience is the witfiess in our hearts of 
a moral ruler, 

(б) Conscience is the witness to us of a day of 
account. 
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Genesis xlii. 36 . 

‘ A God of infinite perfections has the whole of 
our life in His hands, secs the end from the begin- 
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ning, knows how to adjust the strain of trouble to 
our powers of endurance^ sends appropriate little miti¬ 
gations of one kind or another^ like temporary cordials; 
and by a long and wonderful series of interventions, 
succours, and secret workings, Jacob, who at one time 
said, * All these things are against me,* finds himself 
housed in Goshen, in the land of light/— James 
Smetham, Letters , p. 174!. 

A SEA OF TROUBLES 

•All these things are against me.'— Genesis xlii. 36. 

I. There are times when everything seems to be 
against us. It is clear that such a time had come 
to Jacob. He was old—life's fire was damped—and 
the land was famine-stricken and his sons were lost. 
Jacob had reached one of those bitter times when 
everything seemed to be against him. It is not the 
way of the messengers of evil to come at respectable 
and ordered distances. Sometimes the hand of one 
has barely ceased to knock when the feet of another 
arc hurrying to the threshold; If this view of the 
coming of troubles be a true one, and not a rare or 
exceptional experience, there is one proof of it that 
wc shall be sure to find. We shall find it expressed 
and crystallized in proverbs, for a proverb is an epi¬ 
tome of life; and a proverb will only live in people’s 
tongue if it interpret with some measure of truth a 
people's heart. Well then, have wc not one proverb 
that says, ‘Troubles never come singly'.? Have we not 
another that says, ‘It never rains but it pours'. These 
proverbs have lived because men feel that they ring 
true. They might be written across this hour in 
Jacob’s life, and they might form the motto of hours 
in your life and mine. May I not say that in the 
life of Jesus, too, wc find traces of this unequal pres¬ 
sure.? There were days for Him when every voice 
made music; there were hours wlien every tiling seemed 
to be against Him. Had it been otherwise the Bible 
dared not have written that He was tempted in all 
points like as wc are. So to our Lord there came 
the hour of darkness when sorrows were massed and 
gathered as to a common centre, and pierced not by 
one shaft but by a score. He died as a sacrifice upon 
the cross. 

II. Things that seem against us may not be really 
so. God wraps His blessings up in strange disguises 
and wc rarely have faith to see into their heart. 
Many a thing that wc should call a curse, in the 
language of heaven may be called a blessing; and 
many a thing we welcome as a blessing, in the language 
of heaven may be called a curse. 1 would suggest, 
then, in all life's darker seasons a wise and reverent 
suspense of judgment. It takes the totality to under¬ 
stand the parts, and we shall not sec the whole until 
the morning. 

III. The things that seem against us, then, may 
not be really so; then lastly, whether they are or 
not we may still triumph. If God be for us who can 
be against us—all things are working for our good. 
So may a man whose faith is firm and steadfast 
wrestle on towards heaven 'gainst storm and wind 


and tide till the light affliction which endureth for ai 
moment, is changed into the glory of the dawn.—G. 
H. Morrison, The Unlighted Lustre, p. 207. 

References. —XLII. 80. —Spurffeon, Sermons^ vol. xiv. 
No, 837. J. IT. Nowman, Parochial and Plain Sermons^ p. 
113 . XLII.—F. W. Robertson, Notes on GenrsiSy p. 152. 
XLIII. 1. —II. J. Wilmot-Buxtoa, Sunday fjCssonSf vol. i. p. 
2G2. 

‘Carry down the man a present.'— Genesis xliii. 2 . 

What a deeply interesting life was that of Jacob the 
supplantcr! It is a life full of incident. And in 
that life the story of Jostph is perhaps the most 
illuminative. The dreaming days are over. The 
house of Potiphar, with its subtle temptation, and 
the prison with its dark despair are for ever gone, 
and Joseph sits a ruler, the ruler of Egypt. Famine 
drives his brothers, at tlu ir father’s reipiest. to .seek 
his face, known only to them as the great Egyptian 
governor. They bow themselves before the brother 
whom they had wronged and he recognizes them. 
They knew him not, but he knew them, and was 
moved towards them. He would have them all be¬ 
fore him, and in the presence of them all he desired 
to make himself known to them. But Benjamin, the 
son of his own mother, was not with them. He must 
be brought, and so they arc sent back for him, with 
the instruction that they should sec his face no more 
unless he were with them. When the brothers begin 
preparations for their return to Egypt, having ob¬ 
tained a very reluctant permission for Benjamin to 
accompany them, Jacob suggests that in addition to 
taking double money they * should carry down the 
man a present' to propitiate him, and thereby gain 
his favour. That was the old Jacob of a former day 
who w^ould rely upon his own resources, his own 
cunning, his own artfulness. 

I. Notice, then, this characteristic relapse. It is 
generally the presence of untoward circumstances 
which causes this relapse. Wc are thrown back upon 
our own resources, as it were, .and the first question 
we ask is this, ‘What shall we. do’? And the 
answer is almost invariably a relapse to a former 
type, to the embracing of a former stratagem. Wc 
have all yet to learn the ]>hilosophy of inactivity. 

‘ What shall we do ' seems to be the first question 
uppermost in all minds w'hen confronted with difti- 
culty and danger. When in the straight betwixt 
two, in the difficult pl.ace, contending W'ith circum¬ 
stances and events over which wc have no control, 
for the existence of which w^e cannot be responsible, 
our s.alvation rests in the Divine revealing, and not 
in our own plans and schemes. ‘ Carry down the man 
a present' if you like, but remember it will have no 
effect upon the issue of the day. 

II. Ilaving regard then to this important truth 
that God determines the issue and that none of 
our plans and schemes are at all necessary, that God 
is first and must alway.s be first, it may become a 
gracious and courteous act to ‘ carry down the man a 
present'. It may be well for us to consider this. A 
little sympathy, a little attention, a little considera- 
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tion, Uirsc arc the things which sweeten life for us 
all. (jod is so often wounded in the house of His 
friends by the utter neglect of those little presents, 
the little courtesies, the little tokens of love. Every 
man, woman, and child has something they can give. 
Society is < nriclied or impoverished by the individual 
gifts or negligences of its members. The home is 
made happy, or dull and miserable, upon the same 
principle, (live! Don’t think so much about what 
you can get, but more about what you can give. 
Rcrneinl)er that youjr salvation is the free gift of God, 
' Without money and without price *.— J. Gay, Corn- 
man Truths from Queer Texts, p. Ifl7. 

ItKFKUKNCFS.—XLIII. 27.—S. BaiiiifT-Gould, Village 
f*rni(hin(f for a Year, vol. i. p. XI^III. 30, ,31.—C. .T. 

Vauk'lian, Lessons of Life and Oodlincss, p. 08. XLllI.—F. 
W. Uo!>erlson, Notes on (Jentsis, p. loO. 

TEMPERAMENT AND GRACE 

* Reuben, thou art my first-born . . . unstable as water, thou 
Shalt not excel.*— Genksis xliv. 3, 4. 

A man’s reputation after death is a very haphazard 
thing. History is full of minor characters of whom 
after ages have formed ci very definite, but possibly 
wholly wrong idea, based on some single and perhafis 
insignificant incident in their career, or a chance re¬ 
mark upon them. The same thing may even hap¬ 
pen in lifetime: sometimes a man or woman carries 
about through rnalurc years a wholly false character, 
founded on some irrelevant thing they did or said in 
childhood, and which is the only thing their circle of 
friends remember them by. One wonders, is this the 
case of Reuben, son of Jacob, who has carried down 
the ages the burden of a name for * instability 

I. Rut first, are wc sure what his father meant by 
‘ unstable as water ’ ? I fancy most of us think he re¬ 
ferred to the weak and yielding nature of that ele¬ 
ment. We are wrong. He meant ‘ boiling over like 
water ’. He was thinking of a caldron placed on a fire 
of desert thorns. The blaze of the quick fuel heats 
the pot and suddenly the water bubbles up; as 
suddenly the treacherous fuel gives out, and the 
boiling water drops again, flat, silent, chill. What 
Jacob meant to-say of Reuben by this gipsy metaphor 
was that he was a spirit which boiled up rtvidily and 
as readily grew cold. We may safely take it that in 
Reuben we have the type of what wc call the impul¬ 
sive man, with the merits and the defects of that 
temperament. 

IT. It has struck me that there is a Reuben also in 
tlie New Testament. This New Testament Reuben is 
not a slie])herd but a fisherman, but he is generous, 
w’arrn-hearled, strong in impulse, M^eak in constancy, 
he boils nj) and he falls cold. Peter is Reuben in 
temperament: )^et Reuben was a moral failure, ‘he 
could not excel,’ while Peter was a saint and did excel. 

III. Thti moral 1 desire to fix on the (^Id Testa¬ 
ment story is that whatever be our temperament, 
too fast like Reuben’s, or too slow like some others, 
Christ can so remake us that we shall not be failures 
in life. I do not mean that Christ alters our tempera¬ 


ments. He did not alter Peter’s. The dissimilation 
at Antioch, the tradition of Peter’s flight from per¬ 
secution at Rome and his return to die, tell us that 
he was in natural make the same man. But the 
power of Christ recovered him as surely as he fell.— 
J. H. Skrine, The llcarVs Counsel, p. 85. 

Rra’EKENCES.—XLIV.—F. W. Robertson, Notes on Oens- 
sis, p. 1()1. XLV. 1-5.“ -Spurgeon, i^ermons^ vol. xliii. No. 
2.51G. XLV'. 1-15.—A. Machiren, Expositions of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture- — Genesis, p. 2G0. XLV. 3.—R. C. Trench, Sermons 
New and Old, p. .37. G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. .370. 
II. M(‘lvill. Penny Pulpit, No. 1488, p. 41. XLV. 3-5.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 440. 

(lENEsrs XLV. 4 . 

‘ The true tears are those wdiich are called forth by 
the beauty of poetry; there must be as much ad“ 
miralion in them as sorrow. They are the tears 
wliich come to our eyes . . . when Joseph cries out, 
“ I am Joseph, your brother, whom ye sold into 
Egypt Who does not feel that the man who wrote 
that was no shallow rhetorician, but a born man of 
genius, with the true instinct for what is really ad¬ 
mirable.^’—M. Arnold, in his Essay on Tarbert, 
Ri'j-'ERENeES.—XIi\^ 4.—S. Baring-Goiild, Village Preach¬ 
ing for a Year, vol. ii. p. 78. 

Genesis xlv. 5. 

‘The case of Themisloclcs was almost like that of 
.Joseph; on being banished into Egypt he also grew 
in favour wdth the king, and told his wife “ he had 
been undone, unless be had been undone ”. For God 
csteetris it one of Ilis glories that He brings good out 
of evil; and therefore it were but reason we should 
trust God to goven Ilis own world as He pleases; and 
that we should patiently wait till the change cometh, 
or the reason be discovered.’—J eremy Taylor, Holy 
Living, 

References. —XI^V. 5.—R. Baring-Gould, Village Preach¬ 
ing for a year, vol. ii. p. (SI. XLV. S.—R. S. Duff, Christian 
World Pulpit, 1830, p. 378. E. Hleneowe, Plain Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 173. XLV. 14.—J. Vaughan, Sermons (3th Se¬ 
ries), p. 77. XLV. 13, 20.—J. A. Aston, Early Witness to 
Gospel Truth, pp. IGl, 175. XLV. 21.~\V. F. Shaw, Ser¬ 
mon Sketches, p. 47. XLV. 24.—C. Bosauquet, Tender 
Grass for the Lamhs, p. 33. XLV. 25-28.—J. Bowstead, 
Practical Sermons, vol. i. p. GJ. XLV'. 28.—II. Melvill, 
Penny Pulpit, No. 1483, p. G5. XLV'. 28.- Spurgeon, Ser¬ 
mons, vol. xlii. No. 2470. XLV.- F. VV'. Robertson, Notes on 
Genesis^ p. ICm. XLVL 1-4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. 
No. 21IG. XLVL 2.—A. F. Barfield, Christian World Pul¬ 
pit, vol. xxii. J). 12. XLVL .3, 4.- -Spurgeon, Evening by 
Evening, p. 1.33. XLVL 3, 3.—G. Brooks, Outlines of Ser¬ 
mons, p. 273. XI^VII. 1-12.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Seriplure — Genesis, p. 272. 

JACOB’S RETROSPECT OF LIFE 

*And Joseph brought in Jacob his father, and set him before 
Pharaoh: and Jacob blessed Pharaoh. And Pharaoh 
said unto Jacob, How old art thou ? And Jacob said 
unto Pharaoh, The days of the years of my pilgrimage 
are an hundred and thirty years: few and evil have the 
days of the years of my life been, and have not attained 
unto the days of the years of the life of my fathers in the 
days of their pilgrimage.’— Genesis xlvh. 7-9. 

I. Jacob li.ad lived a long life ns we should count 
it; one of half the length is as much as most men ar« 
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able to look forward to. And he had lived a holy 
life; the one great sin of his youth had been punished 
by a long and hard discipline that had not been in 
vain. The father whom he had deceived had blessed 
him again without deceit; and the God of Bethel 
had been with him still ever since the hour of his first 
covenant with him. How could he complain of so 
long a life, so long a pilgrimage, that is, a journey 
away from home, as being one of too few days. Can 
the days of pilgrimage be too fcw.^ Is it not the 
object to reach home as soon as the pilgrim can? Or 
if few why were they evil ? Step after step, year after 
year had brought him nearer to the City which hath 
foundations, whose Builder and Maker is God. Or 
if evil he means, not days of sin but days of suffering 
only—much as he had suffered, was it not more than 
made up to him by blessings? Surely Jacob, when 
he had seen all his sons in peace together, had lived 
long enough and happily enough. Enough by our 
standard of judging, but not by his. There is no im¬ 
patience in his words; but there is a holy discontent 
a lofty dissatisfaction with self. Not to be satisfied 
with the happiness or the holiness he had, with the 
work that he had done for God, so long as there was 
greater holiness attained, or more work elsewhere; 
while he was not the best, to count nothing that he 
had good—such was the temper of Jacob, such of the 
apostle, and such of every true Israelite. 

II. Let this be our temper too. We have, I trust, 
had our measures of God’s grace, and done some sort 
of service to Him in the year that has just gone by. 
And yet, were not its three hundred and sixty-five 
days, its fifty-two Sundays, too few for us? With all 
the grace, all the happiness that God may have given 
to any of, were not those few days evil? Have our 
days attained to the days of Him, our Father and 
Redeemer, in the days of His pilgrimage? If not, let 
us be no more content than Jacob was with what our 
life has been. He who, as at this time, was brought 
under God’s old law fulfilled the whole perfectly: if 
we with all the grace given us in the Gospel have 
our years stained with sin, what can we say but what 
Jacob said? Let us not be satisfied with less—with 
less than the fulfilment of all righteousness, as Jesus 
fulfilled it. Until we have done this, let us think 
nothing done; while there is only a single sin on 
our conscience, however truly repented, however fully 
pardoned, let us confess the days of our years to 
be few and evil, and ourselves to be unprofitable 
servants. 

III. And yet while we despise ourselves do not lose 
hope. Looking to Jesus we are humbled; but also 
looking to Jesus we are saved. Made like Him by 
the keeping of His commandments, however imper¬ 
fectly, made one with Him by His own grace and 
love, we trust at last to be found in Him, righteous 
in His righteousness, though our own be nothing, 
when the few and evil days and years are past, 
and our pilgrimage finds its end in Mount Zion. 
—W. H. SiMcox, The Cessation of Prophecy, 
p. BQ . 


Referknces.— XLVII. 8.—G. Brooks, Outlinee of Ser¬ 
mons, p. 280. XLVII, 8 . 0.— J. J. Blunt, Plain SemnoM 
(.‘5rd Series), p. 104. 

THE GREATNESS AND LITTLENESS OF 
HUMAN LIFE 

‘The days of the years of my pilgrimage are an hundred and 
thirty years: few and evil have the days of the years of 
my life been, and have not attained unto the days of the 
years of the life of my fathers in the days of their pilgrim¬ 
age.*—G enesis xlvii. g. 

The sense of the nothingness of life, impressed on us 
by the very fact that it eome.s to an end, is much 
deepened when we contrast it with the capabilities 
of us who live it. Had Jacob lived Methuselah’s age 
he would have called it short. This is what we all 
feel, though at first sight it seems a contradiction, 
that even though the days as they go be slow, and 
be laden with many events, or with sorrows t>r dreari¬ 
ness, lengthening them out and making them tedious, 
yet the year passes quick though the hours tarry, and 
time bygone is as a dream, though we thought it 
would never go while it was going, and the reason 
seems to be this; that, when wc contemplate human 
life in itself, in however small a portion of it, wc see 
implied in it the presence of a soul, the energy of 
a spiritual existence, of an accountable being; con¬ 
sciousness tells us this concerning it every moment. 
But when wc look back on it in memory we view it 
but externally, as a mere lapse of time, as a mere 
earthly history. And the longest duration of this 
external world is as dust and weighs nothing against 
one moment’s life of the world within. Thus we arc 
ever expecting great things from life, from our internal 
consciousness every moment of our having souls; and 
we are ever being disappointed on considering what 
we have gained from time past or can hope from time 
to come. And life is ever promising and never ful¬ 
filling; and hence, however long it be, our days are 
few and evil. 

Men there are who, in a single moment of their 
lives, have shown a superhuman height and majesty 
of mind which it would take ages for them to employ 
on its proper objects, and, as it were, to exhaust; and 
who by such passing flashes, like rays of the sun, and 
the darting of lightning, give token of their immor¬ 
tality, give token to us lliat they arc but angels in 
disguise, the elect of God sealed for eternal life, and 
destined to judge the world and to reign with Christ 
for ever. Yet they arc suddenly taken away, and we 
have hardly recognized them wlien we lose them. Can 
w’^c believe that they are not removed for higher things 
elsewhere ? 

Why should wc rest in this world when it is the 
token and promise of another? Why should we be 
content with its surface instead of appropriating what 
is stored beneath it? To those who live by faith 
everything they see speaks of that future world; the 
very glories of nature, the sun, moon, and stars, and 
the richness and the beauty of the earth, are as types 
and figures witnessing and teaching the invisible things 
of God. All that wc see is destined one day to burst 
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forth into a lieavenly bloom, and to be transfigured 
into immortal glory. Heaven at present is out of 
sights but in due time, as snow melts and discovers 
what it lay upon, so will this visible creation fade 
away before those greati r splendours which are behind 
it, and on which at jiresenL it depends. In that day 
shadows will retire, and the substance show itself.— 
J. H. Newman. 

IlEi-'EHENCKS.—XLVII. 0.—II. Woodcock, Sermon Out- 
lines, p, 101. J. II. Nc»wmnn, Varovhial and Plain Sermons, 
vol. iv. p. 214. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy S<ripture 
— Genesis, J). 279. XLVII I. 1-7.—H. W. Beecher, Sernums, 
1870, p. 217. XLVIII, 3.—J. Oatea, The Sorrow of God, p. 
81. XLVIII. 15,10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 
1972. F. W. Boberlaon, T^otes on Genesis, p. 170. II. Mel- 
vill, Penny Pulpit, No. 2201. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—Genesis, p. 279. XLVIII. 19.~B. It. Wil- 
Hon, A Lent in London, p. SI. XLVIII. 21,—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1030, XLlX. 3,4.—J. C. M, Bel¬ 
le w, Five Occasional Sermons, p. 19. 

‘ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.’—G enesis xlix. 4. 

The verse which Ruskin once, in a mood of depression, 
thought was most suitable for his own epitaph. 

‘ The public men of the times which followed the 
Restoration were by no means deficient in courage or 
ability; and some kinds of talent appear to have 
been developed amongst them to a remarkable degree. 
. . . Their power of reading things of high import, in 
signs which to others were invisible or unintelligible, 
resembled magic. But the curse of Reuben was upon 
them all: ** Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel 
Macaulay’s Essay on Sir William Temple, 

REUBEN 

* Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.'—G enesis xlix. 4. 

St. John of the Cross remarks on this text: ‘The 
Patriarch Jacob compared his son Reuben to unstable 
water, because in certain sins he had given rein to 
his ajipetite, and he said, **Effusus es sicut aqua, non 
crescas”; unstable as water, thou shalt not excel. It 
is as if he had said, because in thy appetites thou 
art unstable as water, thou shalt not excel in virtue. 
As hot water, when it is not covered, easily loses its 
heat, and as aromatic spices when they are exposed 
to the air gradually lose the fragrance and strength 
of their smell, so the soul which is not concentrated 
on the love of Clod alone loses warmth and vigour 
in virtue.’ del Monte Carmelo, Book I. 

Chapter X. 

Hefeuences.—XLIX. 4.—M. Anderson, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 15<2, [K 209. J. Vauglmn, Children's Sermons, 1875, p. 
252. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. J58, 

SIMEON AND LEVI: BAD BROTHERS 

‘ Simeon and Levi are brethren.’— Genesis xlix. 5 , 

I. 5inieon and Levi Constituted an Unholy 
Brotherhood.^ —Kvidently Jacob docs not refer simply 
to physical brotherhood. A deeper community, a 
more real brotherhood is here asseverated; when Jacob 
flays ‘ Simeon and Levi are brethren,’ he means that 
they arc brethren in disposition. What was their 
common disposition.^ We shall see somewhat of 


detail presently, meanwhile remember that they were 
passionate, headstrong, cruel, deceitful, revengeful, un¬ 
controlled. 

11. Simeon and Levi had Unhallowed Be¬ 
longings. 

(а) They had sinful homes. Their habitations 
would not bear inspection. Many ‘ instruments' 
were necessary in their habitations, but what business 
had they with ’ instruments of cruelty ’ there I am 
afraid there are very questionable instruments in 
some habitations. Is there not a book or two which 
ought no longer to defile your library? Is there no 
picture which should be banished? ’There are homes 
which need a periodical moral cleaning. 

(б) ‘ Weapons of violence are their swords ’ is the 
R. V. reading. So Simeon and Levi are charged with 
having perverted instriimentalities. Their swords 
were legitimate weapons. The original intention of 
the sword was defence or at most righteous aggression. 

I Simeon and Levi used their swords to perpetrate a 
wrong on others, not to save themselves from wrong. 
They transformed a legitimate weapon into a weapon 
of violence. 

111. Simeon and Levi’s Evil case drew from 
j their Father a Qodly and Reasonable Prayer.— 

I ‘ O my soul,* cries Jacob, * come not thou into their 
secret, unto their assembly, mine honour, be not thou 
united: for in their anger they slew a man, and in 
their self-will they digged down a wall.* Reviewing 
the sinful courses of these two sons the dying father 
prays. Jacob prays concerning his soul. Jacob gives 
up a lofty conception of the soul when he terms it 
' his honour *. It is a wonderful thing that in these 
early days of the world a man had such a vision of 
the worth of the soul. 

IV. Jacob uttered a Righteous Imprecation 
upon 5imeon and Levi’s 5in. —' Cursed be their 
anger for it was fierce; and their wrath for it was 
cruel.* Their father did not curse them, but their 
sin. Jacob docs not imprecate all anger but such as 
is ‘ fierce * and * cruel *. Fierceness and cruelty are 
very remote from Christianity. 

V. A Just Judgment was Pronounced upon 
Simeon and Levi.— * I will divide them in Jacob and 
scatter them in Israel,’ exclaims the departing patri¬ 
arch. Simeon and Levi were not to attain to political 
consequence, nor did their tribes or descendants. 
Divided and scattered! That was the righteous 
judgment of this evil brotherhood.— Dinsdalk T. 
Young, Neglected People of the Bible, p. 41. 

Refekences.—XLIX. 8-12.—J. Monro-Gibson, The Age 
Before Moses, p, 219. XLIX. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
XX. No. 1157. C. Stanford, The Symbols of Christ, p. 35. 

*l88achar i8 a strong ass couching down between two 
burdens.’—G enF. i>is xlix. 14. 

‘ When I look at the great middle class of this 
country, and see all that it has done, and see the 
political position in which it has been to some extent 
content to rest, I cannot help saying that it reminds 
me very much of the language which the ancient 
Hebrew patriarch addressed to one of his sons. He 
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said: “Issachar is a strong ass couching down between 
two burdens”.’— John Bright at Manchester, 180<i. 

References. —XLIX. 15.—A. Mursell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxiv. XLIX. 18.—J. Vaughan, Fifty f^ermona 
(9th Series), p. 101. M. Rainsford, The Fulness of Qod, p. 17. 

CHRISTIAN FRUITFULNESS 

* Joseph is a fruitful bough, evens fruitful bough by the well; 
whose branches run over the wall.*— Gfj^esisxlix. 22. 

I. The Christian in his union with Christ is as a 
bough. The words of our Lord Jesus which we read 
just now are these, 'I am the vine; ye are the 
branches *—ye are the boughs, (a) This suggests to 
us first of all the reality which exists between Christ 
and His people. You cannot tear the branch from 
the tree without injuring the tree as much as you 
injure the branch; they are part and parcel each of 
the other. So you cannot touch our union with 
Christ but you hurt both Him and us. (b) But this 
suggests not only the reality of our union with Christ, 
but the absoluteness of our dependence upon Christ. 
What can the branch do without the tree? How 
can it exist at all but as it is sustained by the tree? 
Just so is our union with Christ. ‘Without Me,* he 
says, * ye can do nothing.’ Just as the bough cannot 
live without the tree so we cannot exist without Christ. 

II. In the outcome of the union with Christ the 
Christian is as a fruitful bough. If you go into the 
woods now you will see trees pretty much of a mucli- 
ness, and the branches on the trees arc very much alike. 
But wait you a month or two, while the spring buds 
begin to appear, and you will find that, while all the 
rest of the tree is covered with beautiful foliage, here 
and there will be obtruding themselves from among 
the rest mere black sticks, which have no vital union 
with the tree, though they keep up their respectable 
appearance as far they can as branches, and will 
presently be lopped off by the woodman and taken 
away to be burned. There are lots of people in our 
churches just like that. All through the winter time 
they pass muster very well as members. As long as 
there is no revival they manage to go in and out 
among the rest, and look very much like them; but 
let the time of the singing birds come, let the time 
when the noise of the turtle is heard in the land come, 
when Zion begins to awake from the dust and shake 
fiercely from the bands of her neck—when the sun be¬ 
gins to shine and revigorates the dying Church, and 
ye will soon find who they are who live and who they 
are who have died. 

III. In the secret of his spiritual support the 
Christian is as a fruitful bough by a well. That figure 
suggests some very precious truths to us; I see in the 
well—what? That by which the tree lives, certainly, 
and therefore I see in it all the fullness of the Deity. 
I see in the tree—what? That through which the 
branch lives. I sec the love of Christ, the one medi¬ 
ator between God and man. I see therefore that 
every branch in the tree, having direct intercourse with 
the deep well through the tree, must live as long as 
the tree itself lasts. 


In the higher attainments of the Christian life the 
Christian is a fruitful bough by a well,‘whose branches 
run over the wall*. What wall? There is a wall 
which divides the Church from the world to-day. 
Would you be like your Master? He is called the 
Branch. There was a time when from the highest 
glory He looked down upon this poor world of ours— 
looked over the heaven’s wall and saw us in our low 
estate. From yonder heaven he shook the fruits of 
redemption down, which we have been gathering up, 
and the Christian has not done his duty until he has 
let his branches run over the wall of the Church.— 
W. H. Burton, The Penn if Pulpit, No. xiii. 

References. —XLIX. 22.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. 
No. 2113. XLIX. 23,24.—A. Maelareu, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Genesis, p. 280. Bishoj) Bieker.steth, Sermons, 
p. 202. A. Maelaron, Week-day Evening Addresses, p. 72. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 17. XLIX. 24.—A. Maolaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Genesis, p. 205; ihid. Morn¬ 
ing hy Morning, p. 53. A. Maelaren, Week-day Evening Ad¬ 
dresses, p. 81. XLIX. 25.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 
2.531. XLIX. 21).—II. N. Powers, American Pulpit of To¬ 
day, vol. iii. p. 104. XLIX. 33.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. 
No. 783. XLIX.—F. W. Robertson, Notes on Genesis, p. 175. 
L.—12,13.—F. W. Robertson, Notes on Genesis, p. 187. L. 
14-2G.—A Maelaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Gene¬ 
sis, p. 305. L. 1.5-21.—A. Maelaron, Sermons (4th Series), 
p. 17C. L. 10, 21.—J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. i. 
p. 48. L. 24-20.—F. W. Robertson, Notes on Genesis, p. 101. 
W. Bull, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxi. p. 371. 

JOSEPH’S FAITH 

* Joseph took an oath of the children of Israel, saying, Qod 
will surely visit you, and ye shall carry up my bones 
from hence.*— Genesis l. 25. 

Taking this incident, with the New Testament com¬ 
mentary upon it, it leads us to a truth which we often 
lose sight of, but which is indispensable if we would 
understand the relations of the earlier and the later 
days. 

I. Faith is always the same though knowledge 
varies. There is a vast difference between a man’s 
creed and a man’s faith. The one may vary, does 
vary within very wide limits; the other remains the 
same. It IS difficult to decide how much Joseph’s 
gospel contained. Even taking the widest possible 
view of the patriarchal creed, what a crude outline it 
looks beside ours! Can there be anything in common 
between us? Yes, as I said, faith is one thing, creed 
is another. Joseph and his ancestors were joined to 
God by the very same bond that unites us to Him, 
There has never been but one path of life: ‘They 
trusted God and were lightened, and tlieir faces were 
not ashamed *. In tliat old covenant the one thing 
needful was trust in the living Jehovah. In the new 
the one thing needful is the very same emotion, 
directed to the very same I.ord manifested now and 
incarnate in the Divine Son, our Saviour. 

II. Faith has its noblest office in detaching from 
the present. All his life long from the day of his 
captivity Joseph was an Egyptian in outward seem¬ 
ing. He filled his place at Pharaoh’s court, but his 
dying words open a window in his soul, and betray 
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how link* ho had felt that Iio hrlongrd to the order 
of tilings in the midst of whicli he had been content 
to live, laying, lie said, ‘ Carry my bones up from 
hence *. 'riiereforc we may be sure that, living, the 
hope of the inlieritanee must have been buried in his 
heart as a hidd(‘n liglit and made him an alien every¬ 
where but on its bl(‘ssed soil. 

And faith will always produce just such effects. If 
the unseen is ever to rule in men’s lives, it must be¬ 
come not only an object for certain knowledge, but 
also for ardent wishes. It must cease to be doubtful, 
and must seem infinitely desirable. 

III. Faith makes men energetic in the duties of 
the present. Take this story of Joseph as giving us 
a true view of the effect on present action of faith in, 
and longing for, God’s future. 

He was, as I said, a true Hebrew all his days. But 
that did not make him run away from Pharaoh’s 
service. He lived by hope, and that made him the 
better worker in the passing moment, and kept him 
tugging away all his life at the oar. 


IV. The one thing which saves this life from being 
contemptible is the thought of another. It is the 
horizon that gives dignity to the foreground. A 
picture without sky has no glory. This present, un¬ 
less we see gleaming beyond it the eternal calm of the 
heavens, above the tossing tree-tops with withering 
leaves, and the smoky chimneys, is a poor thing for 
our eyes to gaze at, or our hearts to love, or our hands 
to toil on. But when wc see that all paths lead to 
heaven, and that our eternity is affected by our acts 
in time, then it is blessed to gaze, it is possible to 
love the earthly shadows of the uncreated beauty, it 
is worth while to work.—A. Maclaren, Sermont 
Preached in Manchester, p. 130. 

Refesences.—L. 25.—A. Maclaren, EwposHion of Eolp 
Scripture — Genesis, p, 311. li. 25.—A. Maclaren, Sermons 
Preached in Manchester, p. 130. L. 26.—G. Brooks, Outlines 
of Sermons, p. 370. A. Maclaren, Ewposiiions of Holy Soryp^ 
turc — Genesis, p. 328. 
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CoNsiDKE whether any Rune in the wildest imagina¬ 
tion of Mythologist ever did such wondei*s as, on the 
actual firm Earth, some Books have done! What 
built St. Paul’s Cathodrol ? I^ok at the heart of 
the matter, it was that divine Hebrew IkxiK—the 
word partly of the man Moses, an outlaw tending 
his Midiaiiitish herds, four thousand yeai*s ago, in 
the wilderness of Sinai! It is the strangest of 
things, yet nothing is truer.—C ahlylk, Heroes, v. 

Referencei. —I. 1-14.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture, the Books of Exodus, etc. p. 1. 1. G-7.— Ihid. p. 5. 

*Now there arose up a new king over Egypt, which knew 
not Joseph.* —Exodus i. 8. 

It is a rare thing to find posterity heirs of their 
father’s love. How should men’s favour be but like 
themselves, variable and inconstant I There is no 
certainty but in the favour of God, in whom can Ik? 
no change, whose love is entailed upon a thousand 
generations.—B ishop Hall. 

*Come, let us deal wisely with them.’— Exodus i. io. 
Crimks and criminals are sw(*pt away by time, nature' 
finds an antidote for their poisons, and they and their 
ill conscxpiences alike are blotted out and perish. If 
we do not forgive the villain at least we cease to 
hate him, as it grows more clear to us that he injures 
none so deeply &s himself. But the KaKia, 

the enormous wickedness by which humanity itself 
has Ix'en outraged and disgraced, we cannot forgive; 
we cannot cease to hate that; the years roll away, 
but the tints of it remain on the pagu of history, 
deep and horrible as the day on which they were 
entered there.—E roude, Short Sticdies, I. pp. 468- 
469. 

Reference. —I. 10-12.—Spurv^eon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. | 

* But the more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied and 
grew.’ -Exodus i. la. 

I HAVE observed, the more tin? I^ord’s people are 
afflicted, and persecuted, the more they grow ; and 
the (jo>])c 1 never thrives better than when it is per¬ 
secuted.—F raser ok Brea. 

‘And Pharaoh chare:ed all hisp<*ople, saying. Every son that is 
born ye shall cast into the river.’-- Exodus i. 22. 

By the decree of Pharaoh, Moses is dead as soon 
as he is horn ; by the decree of God, Moses is brought 
up in Pharaoh’s house. In spite of his own decree 
PWraoh nurses, feeds, educates Moses; and Moses, 
on behalf of God, uses against Pharaoh all that he 
derives from Pharaoh. God is wiser than Pharaoh. 
The devil is old, but God is oldi*r. The devil is God’s 
lowest drudge, and servant of servants, who knows 


not the wonderful fabric which will result from his 
cross-working.— Dr. Puesford, Quiet Hours, p. 13. 

Rkkkkkncfa.— I. 22.—J. Parker, Wednesday Evenings at 
Cavendish Ouipel, p. 77. II. I-IO.—B. D. Johns, Pulpit 
Note*, p. 22. J. P.ukor, Wediimduy Evenings at Cavendish 
Chapd, p. 77- A. Maclaren, Exp(,rttwm of Holy Scripture — 
The Book of Exodus, etc., p. 12. II. 2.—H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Holy-Tide Teaching, p. 15 A. Murray, The Children 
for Christ, p. 70. II. 3.—C. Leach, Mothers of the Bible, p, 
2^. E. I ir'imyne Dun'^tan, Christ in the Convmou-place, p. 41. 

‘ And his sister stood afar off, to wit what wciild be done to 
him.* —I'.xoDus ii. 4. 

Moses never had a stronger prediction about him, no 
not when all his Israelites were pitched about his 
tent in the wilderness, than now when he lay sprawl¬ 
ing alone upon the waves ; no water, no higyplian can 
hurt him. Neither friend nor brother dare own him, 
and now (iod < }nill(‘nges his custody. When we seem 
most neglected and forlorn in ourselves, then is God 
most present, most vigilant.— Bishop Halu 

* And she had compassion on him, and said, This is one of the 
Hebrews' children.'— Exodus ii. 6. 

See here the merciful daughter of a cruel father. It 
is an uncharitable and injurious ground to judge of 
the child’s disposition by the parents. How well 
doth pity beseem great personages!— Bishop Hall 

It is true that, amidst the clash of arms, the 
noblest forms of character may be reared, and the 
higlu'st acts of duty done; that these great and precious 
results may he due to war as their cause; and that 
one high form of sentiment in particular, the love of 
country, receives a powerful and general stimulus 
from the bloody strife. But this is as if the furious 
cruelty of Pharaoh made place for the benign virtue 
of his daughter.— Mori.ey’s Li/e of Oladstone, vol. 
III. p. 547 . 

References. —II. 6 .— Christum World Pulpit, vol. lix., 
p. 1!»8. 11. y.—C. Bickersteth, The Shunamite, p. 12. J. 

Darlington, A Sunday School Anniversary Sermon, 1805. 
II. J. VV'ilTTiot-Biixtoii, Sunday Seimonettes for a Year, p. 18. 
I!. J. Van Dyke, Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 
24. F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. 1803, 
p. 1. S. Baring-(roul<J, Village Preaching for a Year, voL 
ii. p. 274. C. Jerdaii, Pnsiures of Tender Grass, p. 1. II. 
10 .— C. II. Parkhurst, A Little Lower than the Angels, p. 230. 

‘And he spied an Egyptian smiting an Hebrew, one of hit 
b-ethren, . . . and he slew the JEgyptian.’— Exodus ii. xx- 
12. 

We are only human in so far as we are sensitive, 
and our honour is precisely in proportion to our 
passion.---UusKiN, Sesaiue and Lilies. 

I don’t want to decry a just indignation; on the 
contrary, I should like it to be more thorough and 
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general. A wise man, more than two thousand years 
ago, when h(? was aske'd what would most tend to 
lessen injustice in the world, said, ‘That every by¬ 
stander should feel as indignant at a wrong as if he 
himself were the suffererLet us cherish such in¬ 
dignation. But the long-growing evils of a great 
nation are a tangled business, asking for a good deal 
more than indignation in order to be got rid of. 
Indignation is a fine war-ta)i*se, but the war-hoi*se must 
be l iddcii by a man ; it must be ridden by rationality, 
skill, and courage, armed with the right weapon, and 
taking definite aim.— George Eliot in Felix Uolfs 
Address to Working-Men. 

When another’s face is buffeted, j)erhaps a little 
of the lion will become us best. That we are to 
suffer othere to be injured, and stand by, is not con- 
c^eivable and surely not desirable. Revenge, says 
Bacon, is a kind of wild justice; its judgments at 
least are delivered by an insane judge ; and in our own 
quarrel we can see nothing truly and do nothing 
wisely. But in the quarrel of our neighbour, let us 
be more bold.—R. L. Stevenson in A Christmas 
Sermon. 

Referenois.—II. 11.—C. Brown, The Birth of a Nation, 
p. 95 . 

UNOBSERVED SINS 

* And he (Moses) looked this way and that way, and when he 
saw that there was no man, he slew the Egyptian.’— 
Exodus ii. 12. 

I. 'Fo think oneself unobserved often makes way for 
sin. Moses was unwatched and iinobserved ; and it 
was the thought of being unobserved that tempted 
Moses to his homicide. 

There is a somewhat similar scene in the New 
Testament in the story of the denial of Simon P('ter. 
What made it so easy for Peter to fall that night 
was the thought that thejc was nobody to see. 
Tlun'c are some natures which are intensely sensitive 
to the rejiroaching or upbraiding look of human 
eyes. There are multitudes to whoni the smile of 
heaven means little, but who would not forfeit for 
worlds the smile of men. There are many whom the 
fear of God cannot restrain who are yet restrained 
by the fear of human censure. And sin, taking 
occasion hv that law, whispeiN to men that they are 
unobserved, and so makes it eas er to transgress. 

1. We see it, for instance, in men who go abroad, 
whether to travel or to settle down. It is a matter 
of common notoriety how often men are different 
when abroad. That is not the highest tyjie of 
character. In the highest character there is always 
a fine permammee. The man who is rooted in the 
life of (h)d will show himself the same in every land. 

2. I think we are face to face with this j)eril in 
th(* seclu^i()n and secrecy ot home. There are men 
witli whose conduct the world can find no fault, but 
whose behaviour at homo is (|uite contemptible. 
The peril of home for a certain type of character is 
just the ])eril of being unobserved. 

3. In our modern civilization this is one of the 
dangei-s of our cities. It is because men and women 


think themselves unseen there that the way of de- 
giadation is so easy. 

II. Unobserved sins may have far-reaching con- 
secjiiences. Moses saw no man—his sin was unobserved 
—yet his sin profoundly modified his future. 

bur hidden sins tt*ll upon what we are, and what 
we are is the secret of our influence. It is the life 
that is lived l)eyond the gaze of men that determines 
a man’s value at the last. There are eyes that go 
to and fro throughout the earth. In the loneliness 
of the crowd is One who sees, and our glad assurance 
is. He sees to save.—G. H. Morrison, The Wings of 
the Morning, p. 288. 

Reference.—II. 12.—C. Jordan, Pasturee of Tender Oraee^ 
p. 213. 

‘ Behold, two men of the Hebrews strove together/— 

Exodus ii. 13. 

If there had been but any dram of good nature in 
these Hebrews, they had relented : now it is strange 
to siHi that, l)eing so universally vexed with their 
common adversary, they should yet vex one another. 
One would have thought that a common opposition 
should have united them more; yet now private 
grudges do thus dangerously divide them. Blows 
enow wei*e not dealt by the Egyptians, their own must 
add to the violence.— Bishop IIall. 

VVk see Moses when he saw the Israelite and the 
Egyptian fight; he did not say. Why strive ye 1 but 
drew his sword and slew the Egyptian: but when he 
saw the two Israelites fight, he saii^ Eoit are brethren, 
why strive you? If the point of doctrine be an 
Egyptian one, it must be slain by the sword of the 
spirit, and not reconciled ; but if it be an Israelite, 
though in the wrong, then, why strive ye? We see 
of the fundamental points, our Saviour formeth the 
league thus. He that is not with 'us is against us ; 
but of points not fundamental, He that is not against 
us is for us. . . . So as it is a thing of great use well 
to define what, and of what latitude, those points are 
which do make men merely aliens and discorporate 
from the? Church of God.— Bacon, Advancement of 
Learning, pt. 2. xxv. 9. 

* And he said, Who made thee a prince and judge over us ? 

Exudus 11. 14. 

Compare the somewhat bitter application of this 
incident by Cromwell, during the Little Parliament 
of 1()53 (letter clxxxix. in Carlyle’s edition) : ‘Truly 
I never more needed all helj)s from my Christian 
Friends than now! Fain would I have my service 
accepted of the Saints, if the Lord will;—but it is not 
so. Being of diflereht judgments, and those of each 
sort seeking most to pro[)agate their aim, that spirit 
of kindness that is [in me] to them all is hardly 
accepted of any. I hope I can say it. My life has 
been a willing sacrifice—and I hope—for tln m all. 
Yet it much fells out as when the two Hebrews were 
rebuked; you know upon whom they turiud their 
displeasure ! But the Lord is wi.se; and will, I trust 
make manifest that I am no enemy.’ 
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* Thou killedst the Egyptian.' 

What if he did ? What if unju.stly ? What was this 
to the Hohiew ? Another man’s sin is no excuse for 
ours.— Bishop Halu 

Rkferknce.—II. 15.—T, G. Selby, The God of the Patriarchs^ 
p. 1()3. 

‘ And th^ shepherds drove them away; but Moses stood up and 
helped them.’—E xodus ii. 17 . 

In Kgypt he delivers the oppressed Israelite; in 
Midian the wronged daughter of Jethro. A good 
man will be doing good, wheresoever he is ; his trade 
is a compound of charity and justice . . . no ad- 
vei-sity can make a good man neglect good duties.— 
Bishop Hall. 

Given a noble man, I think your Lordshit) may 
expet t by and by a polite man.—C arlylk, Latter- 
day Pamphlets (v.). 

In his essay on Mazzini, F. W. II. Myers observes 
that ‘in men who have risen to wide-reaching power 
we generally oliserve an early preponderance of one 
of two instincts—the instinct of rule and order, or 
the instinct of symnaihy*. The latter he illustrates 
from the great Italian’s life, as follows: ‘Mazzini 
os a child was very delicate. When he was about 
six years old he was taken for his first walk. For 
the fiist time he saw a beggar, a venerable old man. 
He stood transfixed, then broke from his mother, 
threw his arms round the beggar’s neck, and kissed 
him, crying, “(jive him something, mother, give him 
something”. “Love him well, lady,” said the aged 
man : “ he is one who will love the people.” ’ 

•And he gave Moses Zipporah his daughter.’—E xodus ii. 21 . 
If his espousals remind us for the moment of the 
wooing of Isaac and Jacob, what we may call the 
romantic element disappears like a bubble, and we 
hurry on to that narrative of the origin and growth 
of the Law which throws everything personal into the 
shade. . . . The wife, the children of the hero, fade 
into the background ; it is ‘this people’ which forms 
the exclusive object of every yeaming in his heart. 

•And the children of Israel sighed by reason of the bondage, 
and they cried, and their cry came up unto God by reason 
of the bondage.’— Exodus ii. 23. 

‘These poor persecuted Scottish Covenanters,' said 
I to my inquiring Frenchman, in such stinted French 
as stood at command, ' ils s'en appelaient d* —‘d 
la Posterity,* interrujited he, helping me out— 
‘AA, 'Monsieur, non, mille fois non! They ap¬ 
pealed to the Eternal God ; not to posterity at all! 
(jitait dlfferenV —Carlyle in Past and Present 

IISKKIIK.NUKS. —II. 23-25.—Spurgeon, *SVT 7 aonx, vol. xlv. 
No. 2()31. Ill. 1 .- K. E. Clcal, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Ixviii. 1005, p. 44. III. 1-14.—C. Stanford, Symbols of Chrid, 
p. 01 . \V. A. Gray, The Shadow of the Hand, p. 153. 

•And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire 
out of the midst of a bush: and he looked, and behold, the 
bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed.’— 

Exodus 111. 2 . 

It is the office and function of the imagination to re¬ 
new life in lights and sounds and emotions that are 


outworn and familiar. It calls the soul back once more 
under the d< ad ribs of nature, and makes the meanest 
bush burn again, as it did to Moses, with the visible 
presence of God.—J. Russell Lowelu 

Rkkkhknces.—III. 2.—A. M. Mackny, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv, 1B‘J3, p. 20. G. F. Biowiie, ibid. vol. liv. 
1803, p. 70. P. Mc.Ad.im Muir, ibid. vol. Iviii. 1000, p. 
240. E. E. deal, ibid. vol. Ixvi. 1004, p. 207 ; see also 
Und. vol. Ixviii. 1005, p. 44. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture, the Honks of Kxodfis, etc., p. 19. R. J. Camp- 
l)ell, Sermons Addressed to Individmils, p. 207. J. M. Neale, 
Sermons For Some Feast Days in the Christian Year, p. 03 ; see 
also Seimom Preached in Sackville Colleye Chapel, vol. iv. p. 
251. III. 2, 3.—J. M. Neale, Sermims For Some Feast Hays 
in the Christian Year, p. 74. A. G. Mortimer, The ChurcEs 
Lessons for the Christian Year, Part II. p. 200. 

‘And Moses said, I will now turn aside and see this great 
sight.’— Exodus 111. 3. 

It is good to come to the place of God’s presence, 
howsoever; God may perhaps sp(*ak to thy heart, 
though thou come but for novelty. Even those who 
hav(‘ come upon curiosity have been oft taken.— Bishop 
Halt. 

See also Keble's lines on the Fifth Sunday in Lent 

What we moan by wondering is not only that we 
are startled or stunned—that I should call the merely 
passive element of woncer. ... We wonder at the 
riddles of nature, whether animate or inanimate, with 
a firm conviction that there is a solution to them all, 
even though we ourselves may not be able to find it 
Wonder, no doubt, arises from ignorance, but from a 
peculiar kind of ignorance, from what might be called 
a fertile ignorance.—M ax Muli.eil 

What must sound reason pronounce of a mind 
which, in the train of a million thoughts, has wandered 
to all th ugs under the sun, to all the permaniMit ob- 
j('cts or vanishing appearances in the creation, but 
never fixed its thougnt on the supreme reality ; never 
approached like AIoscs ‘ to see this great sight * ?— 
John Foster. 

BURNING BUT NOT BURNT 

• And Moses said, I will now turn aside, and see this great 
sight, why the bush is not burnt.’— Exodus hi. 3. 

The story of Moses is the story, at first, of failure. 
Two great streams of influences moulded his life: one 
drawn from the Egyptian surroundings of his early 
days, the other from his mother’s teaching. On the 
one side he had the speechless-eyed deities of Egypt 
looking for ever into his face; on the otluT he had 
his belief in the governing providence of God. He 
looked to find amongst his own |XJople aspirations after 
better things, and responsiveness to his own spirit; he 
met only with coldness, and refusal to follow. Then 
came his exile in Midian—an exile from all his early 
dreams and hopes, from the position he had in Egypt, 
from the future which flowed before him. 

I. The Vision and its Results.—The vision was 
the revelation that restored him to faith and energy. 
The revelation was threefold. It was a revelation (a) 
of permanence, (6) of purity, (c) of personal power. 
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(a) A revelation of permanence, for the bush was 
not consumed ; it held its own life amidst the devour¬ 
ing Hanu*. 

(b) A revelation of pv'nty^ for before he could 
enter into the dc*e|) meaning of that vision, a Voice 
had bidden him ‘put his shoes from o/f his feet, for 
the place on which he stood was holy \ 

(c) A revelation of personal power and love, for 
out of thedisfaiKc, out of the background of the vision, i 
giving it its luvirt and life, came the voice of Him 
who proclaimed Himself through all the changes and 
vicissituch s of the life of Israel as the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob. 

If. A Vision for all Time.—The revelation was not 
for Moses alone. Note :— 

(o) There is in every common hush the light of 
Ood, and only tho.se see it who draw off their slux s. 

(h) We forget to turn aside to see th(* great sights 
about us. 

(c) //' V)e give our hearts leisure and e«arnestly 
seek to meet with God, God will meet with u.s. 

THE NEGAT.VE SIDE 

• I will turn aside, and see . .. why not.’— -Exodus hi. 3. 

I HAVE broken up the text in this way that we may 
see more vividly the special point and largest meaning. 
Many men turn aside to .see why things are; here is 
a man who turns aside to see why things are not. God 
disturbs our little law of contnuiits -as if we knew 
anything about continuity I We were born yesterday, 
and are strui.*gling to-day, and to-morrow will be for¬ 
gotten, and we shape our mouths to the utterance of 
this gi eat word continuity! We spoil ourselves by 
using hing words instead of short ones. 

‘1 will turn aside, and see why not’ If you .saw 
a river Ho wing up a hill, perha})s you would turn 
aside and sei? why it does not, like all other rivers, flow 
downhill. If you saw an eagle build ng its nest in the 
middle of the .Atlantic, jK'rliaps even you and I might 
be wakened out of our vulgar mirrowness and startled 
by the ministry of surprise. God has a great surprise 
ministry. 

I. I will turn aside, and see why the wicked are 
not consumed, and I lind an answer in the fact 
that (iod’s mercy end ireth for ever, of His love there 
is no end, and that men may be in reality better than 
they themseUes su])pose. Not what we see in our- 
selv(?s, but what (iod set*s in us is the real standard of 
judgment. We are never so near the realization of 
the gri at blessing as when we see nothing in ourselves 
to deserve it. 

II. I will turn aside, and see and in(|uire why the 
dc, ijiiied ones do not speak to us and b 11 us about 
the otiu r and upper side of things. Who .shall ?>av 
tliat the dfp}irt< d never speak to us ? What is speak¬ 
ing? Which is the true ear, the ear of the body or 
the ear of I he soul? What are these unexplained 
noises? What are these sudden utterances of the 
summer wind? Who can interpret this gospid of 
fragrance, this apocalypse of blossom, this mystt ry 
of resurrection? Who knows what voices sweep | 


through the soul, and what tender fing(?rs touch the 
heart-stiings of the life? AVln) is it that whisper 
things to the heart? Who is it that said. Be brave, 
take up youi work, never stand still till the Master 
ap|)(*ar?‘ Who is it, was it, how could it be? I will 
turn adde, and .see this great sight, and I will believe 
that more is spoken to us than the ear ot the body 
can hear. 

IH. What a rebuke tin's is as a text to all our little 
notion.s alxmt cause and effect! The Lord i.s always 
surprising people by unexpet ted revelations ; the i..ord 
is always perplexing the mind by tearing human cal- 
eidations to rags; again and again through Pente¬ 
costal winds there roars this glorious go.speI, The Lord, 
reigneth. Personalitv is greater than law ; conscious¬ 
ness is the true continuity; God is the Master, and 
if He pleases to turn the sun into darkness He will do 
it, aye, wul the moon into blood, and she shall l)e 
melted as i.ito a crim.son flame.— iIoseph Parker, City 
Temple Pulpit^ vol. i. p. 239. 

RsFEiiKNorit.—III. 3.—W. H. Hutchings, Sermon Skdehu^ 
p. 94. W. Boyd Carpenter, The Burning Bmh^ p. 1. 

* God called unto him out of the midst of the bush.*— 

Exodus m. 4. 

‘ I THINK, sir,’ says Dinah Morris in Adam Rede 
(ch. vm.), * when (xod makes His presence felt through 
u.s, we are like the buniing bu.sh : Moses never took 
anjr heed what sort of bush it was—he only saw the 
brightnes.s of the Lord.’ 

The more the micrc)sco|>c .searches out the mole¬ 
cular structure of matter, the thinner does its object 
become, till we feel as if the veil were not being so 
much withdrawn as being worn away by the ketm 
.scrutiny, or rent in twain, until at last we come to 
the true Shekinah, and may discern through it, if 
our slioes are off’, the words i am, burning, but not 
consumed.— 1)h. John Brown on Art and ^Science. 

Rekkrenchs.— 111. 4.—S. WilbiM-forcw, SemionaPreached on 
Pariowt Occasions, p. 37. 

HOLY GROUND 

‘The place whereon thou standest is holy ground.'— 

I‘'\UDCS III. 5. 

The biography of great men is not confined to public 
events. It relates tlie incidents which are private, 
and de.scnbcs the experiences which are spiiitual and 
account for visible results. Thus it was with Moses ; 
we must be with him in the wilch'iMess in order that 
we may underdand his conduct at the court of 
Pharaoh and at I he head of the host of Israel. 

I. True San.lily Confined to No Place.—To 
Moses the dest rt w;is a temple, and the acacia thorn 
a shrine. A spot before indistinguishable from aii^ 
other in that waste, where the flocks found their 
pa.sture or the wild liea^'t his lair, became henceforth 
holy in the memory of this servant of the Lord. 

II. The Presence of the Lord Imparts True Holi¬ 
ness.— It needs not that princes should lavisli their 
wealth, that architects should embody tlu‘ concep¬ 
tions of their genius, that priests should celebrate 
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uia^nificent rites, that psalms should echo and in¬ 
cense iluat through aisle and donu?, in order that a 
place should become consecrated and sacred to the 
fccrvico of the Internal. Where God meets with any 
void of man, reveals the majesty of Ilis attributes, 
the righteousness of His law, the tenderness of His 
love, there is a holy place. 

Ilf. A Divinely Consecrated Service.—True holi¬ 
ness is not so much in the place as in the heart. A 
m.ijj's mission in the world is determined by the 
counsels and commands received by him in solitude 
and sdcnce. The holy gi’ound of communion from 
uhich Gods servants start imj)arts its iioliness to the 
hmg path of their pilgrimage, to the vaiied scenes 
of their ministry. Moses could never forget the day 
of Divine fellowship and revelation from which dated 
his conscious devotion, hisi holy service to Israel and 
to God. In how many great men s lives do we trace 
tJiis same connexion between holy communion and 
holy ministry! Work acce])table to God and bene- 
licial to men would not have Ixien achieved had not 
the power to perform it sprung Irom the holy point 
or contact where the Creator and the created meet. 

IV. We may Make a Holy Place.—lliere is no 
spot which may not Ixjcome the point of contact 
between the human spirit and the Divine. In the 
lonely desert or the crowded city, in the peaceful 
home or the consecrated church, tlie Divine presence 
may he realized and the Divine blessing may be ob¬ 
tained, Earth may be filled with holy places and 
life with holy service. 

‘ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.’— Exodus rii. 5. 

Wk must not only have our h(»arts bubbling over 
with thanksgiving and joy in our Father’s presence; 
w e must also t ike off our shoes from our feet, because 
we arc on holv ground. There is a danger in the 
unotions being too much aroused unless the prayer 
lx* truly one of real adoration.— Fatheii Dolling in 
The Pilot (4 May, 1901). 

All concentrates; let us not rave; let us sit at 
home with the cause. lA*t us strive and astonish the 
intruding rabble of men and hooks and institutions, 
l)v a simple declaration of the Divim* fact. Bid the 
invaders take the shoes from off their feet, for God 
is here within. Let our simplicity judge them, and 
our docility to our own law demonstrate the poverty 
of natuie and fortune beside our native riches.— 
Emerson on Self-Reliance. 

THE CALL TO REVERENCE 

‘Draw not nip^h hither : put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.'--E xodus 
III. 5- 

(ioi) demanded all the outward forms of a rigid 
reverence as the first step in that fellowship with 
Himself to which He was about to summon Moses 
and the nation Moses was destined to lead and to 
mould. 

I. The fact that the name Jehovah is revealed in 


immediate connexion with this incident seems to 
warrant ns in reading some reference in this symlxil 
to GotTs essential and unamtained existenCi^, l!^lf- 
origination, unwasting spontaneity, self-sufficing, ab¬ 
solute. and eternal life, that can only be known by 
confnist to the finite life of the creaturt^—the.se are 
the meanings of the striking objei’t-lesson. 

And the vision perhaps indirectly intimates that 
God*8 mysterious lore^ like His life, was self- 
derived, inexhansf ible, aheve all outward con¬ 
ditions. The flune of its unearthly lieauty was 
maintained by an infinite spontaneity of its own. It 
did not (lefK'iid for its stiength or fervour upon the 
things it clasped in the embrace of its fidelity and 
tenderness. 

The vision, with its solemn lessons, had probably a 
most vital hearing upon the future character and 
history of Mosea. It was no unimportant step in 
training him to that spiritual ajititude for seeing the 
things of God which made him the foremost of the 
prophets. Do not think of reverence as one of the 
second-rate sentirniaits of the soul, to which no t»reat 
promises arc made. This si’iise of awe was the 
threshold to those apocalyptic ex]ieriences which 
brought such privilege and enrichment to his after 
life. 

11. When the New Testament is compared with 
the Old, it may seem to some minds that the grace 
of reverence has passed more or less into the back¬ 
ground. But if we look beneath the surface a little 
we shall find that the New Testament is just as 
emphatic in its presentation of this obligation as the 
Old. 

Reverence is the comely sheltering slicath within 
which all the vital New Testament virtu(‘s arc nur¬ 
tured. Only the lower orders of plants jiroduce 
their seeds upon the suiface of the leaf without the 
protection 01 floral envelopes and seed vessels. The 
religious faith is of the rudest and most elenicnbiry 
type, and will hear only ignoble fruit, where faith is 
without this protc*cting sheath of reverence for its 
delicate growths. 

Faith wilhout reverence is a pyramid resting 
upon its apex. 

Thc^rc can bo no Orediknck that is entirely 
sincere in its qualities without reverence. 

There can be no Uesu;nation to the Divine will 
apart from habitual tempers of reverence and godly 
fear. 

Irreverence implies partial ignorance of God, and 
where there is partial ignorance of God the posse ssion 
of eternal life cannot be rich, free, firmly assured.— 
T. G. Sklby, The Lesson of a Dilemma, p. 123. 

Rekkrences.—III. 5 .-—W. J. Butler, tiermonsfor Working 
Men, the Oxford Sermon Library, vol. ii. p. 190. R. D. B. 
Ravfiifley, Plain Preaching to Poor People, Srd edition, p. 1. 
J. Fraser, Parochial and other Semnone, p. 248. C. J. Vaug¬ 
han, Leesms of Life and Godlineee, Sermon viii. HI. 6, 6.— 
W. R. Shepherd, Chrietian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiii. 1908, 
p. 267. Ill, 6 . —Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. xlv. No, 2633. 
G. S. Barrett, Outlinet of Sermons on the Old Teetcment, p. 25. 
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G. B. Pusey, SdedimiSy p. 207. HI. G, 7, 0-14.—J. Cliifoid, 
Chridian World Pulpit^ vol. Jix. 1001, p. 0.52. III. 7, 8.— 
R. W. Hiley, A Year's SemioTiSy vol. i. p. 1G6. III. 7, 8, 
10, 12.—C. Brown, The Birth of a Nation^ p. 107. 

*And I am come down to deliver them out of the hand of the 
Eg:yptiatis, and to brinif them up out of that land unto a 
good land and a large.’— Exodus hi. 8 . 

If it please luviveii, we shall all yet make our 
Exodus from Houiulsditch, and bid the sordid con¬ 
tinents, of once rich apparel now grown poisonous 
Ole-(J(o\ a mild farewell 1 Exodus into wider horizons, 
into (lods daylight once more ; where eternal skies, 
ineasiiring more than three ells, shall again overarch 
us; and men, immeasurably richer for having dwelt 
among the IIebrcw.s, shall pursue their human pil¬ 
grimage, 81. Ignatius and much otluT saintship, and 
superstitious terror and lumber, lying safe behind u.s, 
like the nightmares of a sleep that is past.— Carlyle, 
Latter-day ParnphletSy No. viii. 

Kkkkkknces.—III. 9, 10.—Spurgeon, SermoTis, vol. xlv. 
No. 2G31. 

• Come now therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that 
thou mayest bring forth My people the children of Israel 
out of Egypt.’—hxonus m. lo. 

‘Among our aristocracy,* writes Carlyle in his essay 
on ‘Corn-law Rhymes,* ‘there are men, we tru.st 
there are many men, who feel that they also are 
workmen, born to toil, ever in their great Taskmasters 
eye, faithfully with heart and head, for those who 
with heart and hand do, under the same great Task¬ 
master, toil for them;—who have even this noblest 
and h irdest work set before them ; to deliver out of 
that Egyptian bondage to Wretchedness and Ignor¬ 
ance and Sin, the harclhanded millions.* 

There are many persons, doubtless, who feel the 
wants and miseries of their fcllow-men t(?ndcrly if not 
deeply; but this feeling is not of the kind to induce 
them to exert themselves out of their own small 
circle. They have little faith in their individual 
exertions doing aught towards a remedy for anv of I 
tlie great disorders of the world. —Sir Arthur Helps. 

In strictness, the vital refinements are the moral 
and intellectual steps. The appearance of the Heb¬ 
rew Moses, of the Indian Ruddh—in Greece?, of the 
Seven Wise Ma-steiN, of the acute and upright Socrates, 
and ol the Stoic Zeno,—in Judea, tlu? advent of 
Jesus,—and in modern Christendom, of the realists 
Huss, Savonarola, and Luther, are causal facts which 
curry forward races to new convict uns and elevate 
the rule of life.— Emerson on Givilizaiion. 

‘Come now therefore.’ 

Great men, like great periods, are (?x])losive materials 
in which an immense force is accumulated; it is 
always pre-requisite for such men, historically and 
physiologically, that for a long period there has been 
a collecting, a heaping up, an economizing, and a 
hoarding with respect to them,—that for a long time 
no explosion has taken place.— Nietzsche in The 
Twilight of the Idols. 
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References. —III. 10.—E. L. Hull, Sermons Preached ol 
King's Lynn {^rA SeriO'^), p. 81. III. 10, 11.—C. M. i>hort, 
Christian World Puljnty veil. xl. 1891, p. 21. III. 10, 20.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrii>ture—Exodus^ etc., p. 26. 

'And Moses said, Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh.' 

—Exodus hi. ii. 

‘For one thing,’ says (.'arlyle in his fourth lecture 
on Heroes, ‘ I will remark that this part of Prophet 
to his Nation was not of his seeking; Knox had lived 
forty years quietly obscure, before he became conspic¬ 
uous. . . . He was with the small body of Reformers 
who were sbinding siege in St. Andrews Castle—when 
one day in this chapel, the preacher, after finishing 
his exhortation to those (ighliTs in the forlorn hope, 
said suddenly, that there ought to be other speakera, 
that all men who had a ]n*i(\^t’s heart and gift in them 
ought now to speak ;—which gifts and heart one of 
their own mnnlxT, Jolin Knox the name of him, had. 

. . . Poor Knox could say no word ;—burst into a flood 
of tears, and run out. It is worth remembering, that 
scene. He was in grievous trouble for some days. 
He feit whut a small faculty was his for this great 
woik. He felt what a baptism he was called to be 
baptized withal.’ 

At the opening of his Ministry at Collace, Dr. A. A. 
Ronar notes in his diary: ‘I have been thinkingof 
the case of Moses. He tretnbled and resisted before 
being sent, but from the moment that he was chosen 
we never hear of alarm or fear arising.* 

Rkpkrknce.—III. 11-13.—G. IlatiBon, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liii. 1898, p. 101. 

* Certainly I will be with thee.’—E xodus iii. 12. 

He was not a name, then; not a tradition, not a 
dream of the past. He lived now as He lived then; 
He who had been with men in past ages, was actually 
with him at that hour.—F. D. Maurice. 

Compare Knox’s urgent letter from Dieppe to his 
irresolute Scotch friends, in 1557: ‘The invisible and 
invincible power of God sustaineth and preserveth ac¬ 
cording to His promise, all such as with simplicity do 
obey Him. No Im cuusc have ye to entei' in your 
former enterprise than Moses had to go to the pres¬ 
ence of I'haraoh ; for your subjects, yea, your bi etnren 
are oppressed ; their bodies and souls holden in bond¬ 
age ; and God sjieaketh to your conscience that ye 
ought to hazard your own lives, be it against kings 
or emperors, for their deliverance.* 

References. —III. 12.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Lesso7is for Ihiily Life, p. 276. III. 13.—R. J. Campbell, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1903, p. 177. J. Parker, 
Wednesday Evenings at Cavendish Chapel, p. 105. III. 13 14, 

—J. Wordsworth, The One Religion, Bampton Lectures, 1881, 
p. 33. 

* And God said unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM.'—• 
Exodus 211. 14. 

‘ Virtue is the adherence in action to the nature of 
things,* says Emerson in his essay on Spiritual Laws, 

‘ and the nature of things makes it prevalent. It con¬ 
sists in a perpetual substitution of being for seeming, 
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and with sublime propriety God is described as saying 

I am; 

‘I HAVE l)een struck lately/ wrote Erskine of Lin- 
Iflthen to Maurice, ‘ by the communication which God 
made to Moses at the Burning Bush. “ I AM ”—the 
personal |)rcsence and address of God. No new truth 
concern ng the character of God is given ; but Moses 
had met God Hi nisei f, and was then strengthened to 
meet Pharaoh. There is one immense interval between 
‘‘Ih*’’ and “I”—between hearing about God and 
hearing God. What an interval! * 

God hath not made a creature that can compre¬ 
hend Him; it is a privilege of His own nature: ‘I 
am that I am’ was His own definition to Moses; 
and it was a short one to confound mortality, that 
durst question God, or ask Him what He was. Indeed, 
He only is; all others have and shall be.—S ir 
Thomas Browne, Rdigio Mediciy pt. i. sec. 2. 

llKFKRKxvnKS. — III. 14, 15.—J. Leckie, Sermons Preached at 
IhroXy |). 35. Cox, “ The Tetriu:rammalnii,” (2ml 

Series), i. p. 12. Sherlock, Christian World Pulpit^ xx. p. 44. 
Harris, Christian World Pulpit^ xvi. p. 27*2. Kingsley, Gospel 
of the PenUiteMchy Sermon ix. Parker, Peoples BihUy ii. p. 32. 
Roheits, Homiletic Magazine^ viii. p. 211. Stanley, Je^vish 
Churchy i. p. 94. 'l\ Arnold, Sermons on Interpretation, p. 209. 

* The Lord God of your fathers, the God of Abraham . . . hath 

sent Me unto You.’— Exodus hi. 15. 

* Neither Moses, nor the Prophets, nor (Christ Himself, 
nor even Mohammed,’ says Alax Miiller in the second 
volume of his Gifford Lectures, ‘had to introduce a 
new God. Their God was always called the God of 
Abraham, even when freed from all that was local 
and narrow in the faith of that patriarch.* 

Refkiiknci>:s.—III. 15.—C. A. Berry, Vision and Duty, 

p. 1. 

* The king of Eg 7 pt will not let you go, no, not by a mighty 

hand. And T will stretch out My hand and smite Egypt’— 

Exodus hi. ig-.io. 

What appears to one side a singular proof of the 
special interposition of Providence, is used on the 
other side, and necessarily with equal force, to show 
that Christianity itself is no special interposition of 
Providence at all, but the natural result of the 
historical events by which it was ushered into the 
world. The Duke of Weimar spoke more safely 
when he said of the tyranny of the fii’st Napoleon 
in Germany, ‘It is unjust, and therefore it cannot 
last ’. He would have spoken more .safely still if he 
had said, ‘I^st or not last, it is unjust, and being 
unjust, it cames its own sentence in its heart, and 
will prove the weakest in the sum of things*.— 
Gof.DwiN Smith, Lectures on the Study of History, 
pp. 68-69. 

When I first heard that Buonaparte had declared that 
the interests of small states must always succumb to 
great ones, I said, ‘Thank God! he has sealed his 
fate : from this moment his fall is certain ’.—Colebiooe. 


Rkkkrknci-».—IV. 1 .—T. G. Selby, The God of the Patriarchi, 
p. 1U3. IV. 1 - 10 .—G. Hanson, Christian World Pulpit, yo\. 
liii. 1897, p. 101 . 

THE ROD THAT IS IN THINE HAND 

‘What is that in thine hand ? And he said, A rod. . . . Thou 
shalt take this rod in thine hand, wherewith thou shalt 

do signs.’— lixoDus iv. 2 , 17 . 

I. God often «loes His gn*atcst works by the humblest 
means. The great forcivs of nature are not in the 
earthquake which tumbles cities into ruins. This 
power passes in a moment; the soft silent light, the 
warm summer rain, the stars whose voice is not heard 
—these arc the majestic mighty forces which fill the 
earth uith riches, and control the worlds which con¬ 
stitute the wiile universe of (irod. 

II. So in Providence. The founders of Christianity 
were fishermen. Christ Himself the Carpenter, the 
Nazarene, despised and crucified, was the uisilom and 
the power of* God. For did He not say—‘ I, if I he 
lifted up, will draw all men unto Me’? So in the 
text, ‘ What is that in thine hand ? A rod ’—the 
emblem, the tool of his daily work. With this Moses 
was to do mighty deeds. Rabbinical tradition has 
it that Moses was an excellent shephertl. He followed 
a lamb across the wildernes.s, plucked it with his rod 
from a precipice amid the rocks, carried it in his 
bosom, whereupon God said—‘Let us make this 
Moses the shepherd of Israel ’. Ho a stranger, a 
fugitive, a humble shepherd, becomes the lawgiver, the 
leader, the deliverer of his people. 

III. The lesson of the text is plain. God still 
meets every man and asks the old (][Ucstion—‘ What 
is that in thine hand ? * Is it the tool of an ordinary 
trade? With that God will be served. The artisan 
where he is, in his humble workshop, by using the 
‘ rod which is in his hand,* the merehant in his !)usi- 
ness, arc in the place where they are now ; all are 
called upon to do service. Few have rank, or wealth, 
or power, or eloquence. I^t those illustrious few use 
their ten ttilents, but let us, the obscure millions, use 
the simple duties of life—‘the rod that is in our 
hand *. Not extraordinary works, but ordinary works 
well done, were demanded by the Master.—tl. Cameron 
Lees, British Weekly Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 509. 

Refebkncb.—IV. 6,-—Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixvi. 1904, 
p. 171. 

‘These two signs.’—E xodus iv. 9. 

‘Look into the fourth chapter of Exodus/ Erskine 
of Linlathen wrote to Lady Elgin, ‘and read there 
the account of the two first signs of which there is 
any record: Moses* hand becoming leprous and then 
being cleansed, and his rod becoming a serpent and 
then returning into the form of a rod. In these two 
signs we have the history and the prophecy of the 
world: 1st, human flesh to be sown in corruption, 
and to be raised in incorruption—that is, the fall and 
the glorious restoration of man*s nature ; 2nd, the 
serpent gaining a terrible dominion over man, and 
then being overcome by man*8 hand. The prophetic 
part of these facts is that which I believe constitutes 
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the true i-liaiwter of a .sign, and that p/irt is the cleans- 
ing of tlie flesh and tlie paralysing of the serpent. . . . 
The fulfllineiit in reality of these two signs will be 
the realizing of the twenty-fourth and eighth psalms.* 

* And Moses said unto the Lord, O my Lord, I am not eloquent* 

- l!!,XOl)lJS IV, lO. 

I BLUSH to-dav, and greatly fear to expose my unskil- 
fnlness, heeause, not l)(*ing elo(|iient, I cannot express 
myself with el(arness and brevity, nor even as the 
spirit moves, and the mind and endowed understand¬ 
ing ])oint out—S t. Patrick. 

‘ Is not Aaron the Lcvite thy brother ? I know that he can 
speak well.’ Exodus iv. 14. 

Wfikx a great sentiment, as religion or liberty, makes 
its(*lf deeply felt in any age or country, then great 
orators appear. Ai the And(‘s and Alleghanies indi¬ 
cate the line of the fissure in the crust of the earth 
along which they were lifted, so the great ideas that 
siuldtady expand at some moment the mind of man¬ 
kind indicate them.selves by orators.—-K mkrson on 
Eloquence. 

‘And also, behold, he cometh forth to meet thee. ’—Exodus iv. 14. 
Tiikbk is something in life which is not love, but 
which plays a.s great a part almost—sympathy, quick 
response—I scarcely know what name to give it; at 
any moment, in the hour of need perha[)s, a door 
opens, and some one comes into the room. It may he 
a commonplace man in a shabby coat, a placid lady 
in a smart bonnet; does nothing tell us that this is 
one of the friends to be, whose hands are to help us 
over the stimy places, whose kindly voices will sound 
to us hereafter voices out of the infinite?—Mi.ss 
Thackkhay in ()l(l Kensington. 

IIkci- iiKNrKS.— IV\ 15.—U, K. Hutton, 77i<? Crovm of Christy 
vol. 11 . (». 4U7. IV. 22, —Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxiv. 
No. 1 HU. 1V\ 23.—J. Parkt-r, Uriitah Wtekhj Pulpit^ vol. ii. 
p. 542. 

‘ Then Zipporah . . . said, Surely a bloody husband art thou 
to me.’— Exodus iv. .’5. 

'Phk silken texture of the marriage tie bears a daily 
strain of wrong and insult to which no other human 
relation can he subjected without lesion. Two people, 
by no means reckless of cai'h other s rights and feel¬ 
ings hut ev(‘n tender of them for the most part, may 
teal at one another’s heart-strings in this sacred bond 
with p(*rf('et im|)UMity ; though, if they were any other 
two, they would not speak or look at each other after 
the outinges they exeluinge.—^W. D. Howeli.s. 

Hk had need to he more than a man, that hath a 
/ipporali in his bosom, and would have true zeal in 
his laart.— Hishoh Halt* 

You would think, w’hen tlie child was born, there 
would he an end to trouble; and yet it is only the 
beginning of fresh anxieties. . . . Falling in love and 
winning hue an? often difficult tasks to overbearing 
and rcliellious spirits; hut to keep in love is also a 
business of somt* importance, to which both man and 
wife must bring kindness and goodwill.—II. L. Stkv- 
KK 8 OS, El Dorado. 


RensiiKNuKs.— IV. 20. —3. M. Neale, Sermonifoir wru 
Days in the Christian Year^ p. IH. 

‘ And the people believed.’— Exodus iv. 31 . 

Look' makes but a sorry rhetoric with the multi¬ 
tude; first shoot round corners, and you may not 
despair of converting by a syllogism. ... So well has 
this been umh'rstood practically in all ages of the 
world, that no religion yet has been a religion of 
physics or of pliilosophy. It has ever been synony¬ 
mous with revelation. It never has been a deduction 
from what we know ; it has ever been an as.sertion of 
what w^e are to believe. It has never lived in a con¬ 
clusion ; it has ever been a message, a history, or a 
vision. No legislator or priest ever dreamed of edu¬ 
cating our moral nature by science or by argument. 
Moses was instructed not to reason from the creation 
hut to woik miracle.s.— Nkwman, Orammar of As¬ 
sent, pp. 94-9(j. 

‘Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Let My people g:o.’— 

Exodus v. i. 

(’oMPARK these sentences from Mrs. II. R. Stowe's ap¬ 
peal to the women of Pmgiand in 18612: ‘ 'Phe writer 
of this has been present at a solemn religious ft'stival 
in the national cajntal, given at the home of a portion 
of those fugitive slaves who have fled to our lines for 
protection—who, under the shadow of our fl.ig, find 
sympathy and succour. The national day of thanks¬ 
giving was there kept by over a thousand redeemed 
slaves, and for wliom Cliristian charity had spn ad an 
ample repast. Our sistei*s, we wish you could have 
witiK'ssed the scene. We wish you could have heard 
the prayer of the blind old negro, calk'd among his 
fellows John the Baptist, when in touching broken 
Fnglish he poured forth his thanksgiving. We wish 
you could have heard the sound of that strange 
rhythmical chant which is now foi hidden to he sung 
on Southern plantations—the psalm of this modern 
Kxodus — which combines the barbaric fire of the 
Ahirseiliaise with the religious fervour of the old 
Hebrew prophet!— 

Oh, down, Mosee, 

Way down into Egypt’s laud I 
Tell King Pliaraoh 
To let my people go I 
Stand away dere, 

Stiind away dorc, 

And let my people go 1 

In his Letters (pp. 42-43) Dr. John Kor oKserves 
that *the wdiole history of this time seems to me one 
of the most rimnirkahle since the Ivxodus—the free¬ 
ing of as manv cjiptives, and the leading a larger 
nation, white and black, and a whole continent tliat 
is to he, out into a higher life—for think what would 
have become of America had this plague-spot spread ! 
It is the more remarkable that, though there was an 
Egypt, and slaves and a lied 8ea, there was no Moses 
nor Aai'on, for honest Abraham Lincoln will stand 
neith(*r for prophet nor for priest. There was only 
God. and tlie rod in His own hand—the Noiihern 
people, sometimes a serpent, sometimes a piece of 
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Ver. 2. 


Ver. 18. 


EXODUS V 


wood, used for the most part unconsciously, as one 
can see. Hut Got! is very manifest, and it gives one 
great conilort to see moral order still working, and a 
governor among the nations.* 

* And Pharaoh said. Who is the Lord, that I should obey his 

▼oicc?’—Hxouus V. 2. 

‘IIk had come,* says Muirice, ‘to regard himself as 
the I^rd, his will as the will which all things were to 
obey. ... lie had lost the sense of a righteous 
government and ordiT in the world ; he had come to 
believe in tricks and lies; he had come to think men 
were the mere creatures of natural agencies.* 

Note (as Wilkie tells us always to do) the hands 
in Charles I.*s portrait—a complete revelation of the 
man : the one clutching almost convulsively his baton 
in affectation of powiT; the other poor hand hanging 
weak and helpless.—WEsTcorr. 

—V. 14-10.—L. M. Watt, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. Ixviii. 1005, p. 349. 

* Ye are idle, ye are idle: therefore ye say, Let us go and do 

sacrifice to the Lord.’— Exodus v. 17. 

Mosrs talks of sacrifice, Pharaoh talks of work. 
Anything seems due work to a carnal mind, saving 
God’s service; nothing superfluous but religious 
duties. —Hishop Haij. 

MISTAKEN VIEWS OF RELIGION 

* But he said. Ye are idle, ye are idle: therefore ye say. Let us 

go and do sacrifice to the Lord.’—K xodus v. 17. 

'I'nAT was Pharaoh’s roiioh-and-ready and foolish esti¬ 
mate of religious aspiration and service. In this 
matter Pharaoh lives to-day. 'Inhere are many people 
who cannot understand the utility of religion, they 
think religious people are always going to church, 
and no good ctnnes of it. We must put u[) with these 
things; we have to bear many reproaches, and this 
we may well ad<l to the number without really in¬ 
creasing the weight or the keenness of the injustice. 

Sometimes great men are mistaken, and sometimes 
they are unwise, and at no time do they r(!ally com¬ 
prehend, if they be outside of it themselves, the true 
religious instinct and the true meaning of deep religi¬ 
ous woi*shij), ceremony, and service. The spiritual has 
always had to contend with the material; the praying 
man has always been an obnoxious problem to the 
man who never prays. 

I. This opens up the whole subject of work and its 
meaning, spiritual worship and its signification, heart- 
sacrifice and its story in red reeking blood. Who is 
the worker—the architect or tlie bricklayer ? I never 
hear of the architects meeting in council for the pur¬ 
pose of limiting their houns or increasing their bank 
nolidays. The bricklayer is the worker; so it seems ; 
in a ceilain as|)ect he is the worker; but how could 
he move without the architejct? The ai'chitect cannot 
do without the builder any more than the builder 
can do without the architect; they are workers to¬ 
gether ; and this is the true idea of society, each 
man having his own talent, making his own contri¬ 
bution, working under his own individual sense of 
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responsibility, and all men catching the spirit of com¬ 
radeship and of union and co-operation, united in the 
uprearing of a great cathedral, a poem in wood and 
stone, a hou.se of the living God. 

II. Insinc(»re religion is idle. People who go to 
church when they do not want to go—that is idle¬ 
ness, and that idleness will soon sour and deejien into 
blasphemy. Going because 1 suppose wc shall be ex¬ 
pected to go—that is idleness and weariness. 

III. I.,et us not care what Pharaoh says, but ex¬ 
amine our own heai*ts. The n;uue typified by Pharaoh 
has given me an opportunity of cross-examining my¬ 
self, and I will say, Pharaoh, thou thinkest I am idle, 
and therefore I want to he religious; I wonder if 
Pharaoh is right; he is a very astute man, he has 
great councillors about him, he has a great country 
to administer, and there is a light in those eyes some¬ 
times that suggests^that he can see a long way into a 
motive. I never thought this would come to pass, 
that Pharaoh would say to me that I am an idle 
hound, because I want to go and serve the Lonl. Is 
Pharaoh right ? It is lawful to learn from the enem^, 
and if Pharaoh has fixed his eye upon the blemish in 
my life, if he does see the hollowness of iny heart, 
well, I will think over what the king says. We may 
learn some things from heathenism. But if I can, by 
the grace of God, assure myself that by the Holy 
Spirit I am really sincere in wanting to go to this 
sermon, this saciYiment, this prayer; if I know through 
and through, really, that I do want to go and serve 
God, the gates of hell shall not prevail against me.— 
Joseph Parker, City Temple Pidpit^ vol. iir. p. 142. 

* There shall no straw be given you, yet shall ye deliver the 
tale of bricks.’—E xodus v. x8. 

Is it not the height of vanity, the height of selfish 
ness to demand aficetion? How can any one say, 

‘ I am a great and noble creature: come and woi*ship 
me, pour yourself out before me: I deserve it all\ 
Surely, looked at in that way, it seems the height 
of blasj)hemy to demand it. And is it not the 
highest pitch of selfishne.ss to require that a perpetual 
stream of the same intensity should be continued 
whatever occupatioris may distract you, whatever 
new interests may fill your mind—still the most 
subtle, the most evanescent, the most inscrutable 
outcome of the human soul i.s to be exacted from you 
as by a rigorous taskmaster : you must make your 
tale of bricks with (;r without straw, it mattci-s little. 
—Dr. Mandell (Creighton, lAfe and Letters, vol. i 
p. 117. 

Des(!ribing in The Soul (part 2) the vain effbi*t 
after self-amendment made by sensitive hearts, F. W. 
Newman observes : * The conscience taxes them with 
a thousand sins before unsuspected. The evil thus 
gets worse ; the worshipper is less and less able to 
look boldly up into the Pure, All-seeing Eye : and he 
[)erhaps keeps working at his heart to infuse spiritual 
affections bv some direct proces.s under the guidance 
of the will. It cannot done. He quiwens his 
conscience thus, but he does not strengthen bb soul; 
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Vv. 2, 3. 


EXODUS VI 


Ver. 9. 


hence he is perpetually undertaking tasks beyond his 
strength,—making bricks without straw; a very 
Egyptian slavery.' 

Reference.— VI. 1.— Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxiv. No. 
1440. 

THE NAMES OP GOD 

*And God spake unto Moses, and said unto him^ I am the 

Lord; and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, ani 

unto Jacob, by the name of God Almighty, but by My 

name JEHOVAH was I not known to them.’— Exodus 

VI. 2 , 3 . 

If we read into the first of thc.se two verses * Jehovah * 
for ‘ Lord,' wo shall get the exact balance and con¬ 
trast of wliat was here .said to Moses. A name is 
just the utterance of character. That is its first 
and projier meaning. It is the putting out of a 
character in a human w'ord, and that is just what 
God meant when Ho gave Himself ih(?se various 
names. They were intended to be such utterances 
as men and women could easily understand and apply 
by understanding them to their varied experience. 
The text ^ives us two revealings of names from God, 
and God Him.self is careful to tell Moses that there 
was a progression from the one to the other, that 
the fii*st was the preliminary of the second, and the 
second was raised, as it were, on the meaning of 
the fiist. Now the conditions of the people to 
whom the name was given determined these various 
self-re vealings. 

I. The Progressive Revealing of the Names of 
God.—In general the occasions of revealing different 
names of God correspond in the history of Israel to 
special epochs in that history, or, in the broader area 
of the human race, they corres|)ond with great needs 
of that race, and gradually, by the succes.sive nanu's, 
God tried to show mankind what He really w^as. 
All the reveal ings of the name of God in the Bible 
have crowned and cidminated in one name that you 
find in the New Testament from the lips of Christ, 
the name that carried to Him most of the meaning 
of the Godhead and the name that He meant should 
carry most of the meaning of the Godhead to you, 
for in His last prayer to the Father He speaks in 
this wise: ‘ O, righteous Father, the world hath not 
known Thee, but I have known Tlice,’ and that name 
of * Uighteous Father' is tin? last utterance of the 
Godhead as to what God is and as to how you are to 
name God to your own hearts and consciences. Now 
all down the Bible it would be an easy matter to 
trace historically this development of the name of 
God, and you must not wonder that at the beginning 
the name was a very primitive one, carrying rather 
i(l(*as of power and might and august majesty than 
teiulerness and gentleness and love, for the full re¬ 
vealing of (yod at the first would have been utterly 
usele.ss, and indeed impossible. God has always re¬ 
vealed the knowledge* of Himself and all other know¬ 
ledge in one way. It has been through con.secratcd 
souls and gifted minds who, as a rule, in religious 
revelation, have not been the official representatives 
of religion, have not been the priests, have not been 


the leaders of the religious life of their time, and 
have not been popular, as a rule, certainly have not 
had a large popular following. Abraham, Moses, as 
in my text, all the Hebrew prophets, the Apostles of 
the I^rd, and Christ Himself, they wen? all fuita. on- 
i.sts of the official religion of their times, and God 
passed by offiiiaJism, and chose out lowly heaj’ts and 
gracious mind.s, and tlirough them revealed the se- 
(juence of the names of God fiom lower to higher 
and from simple to more wondrous. And God^ acts 
on the .same principle in His revealing to souls. 1 hat 
has been (iod's way, a progressive revealing of His 
name. 

If. The Meaning of the Names.— Apply it to 
what you have in my text. Here you have two 
names, * God Almighty' and ‘Jehovah'. Now the 
first one, ‘God Almighty,' is said here to be suitable 
to Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, but not suitable 
to the slaves in Egypt that Moses was to enfranchise. 
The other name was fit for them, namely, that great 
name of ‘Jehovah, the Lord'. This second is an 
advance on the first. An inferior idea of (iod was 
given to the great saints ; a superior idea of (iod was 
given to the slaves in Egyjit. What do these two 
names mean The first means simply ‘divine al- 
mightiness,' the idea of organized power, God Al¬ 
mighty ; the second one is an altogether moie involved 
name, and in general you may understand it in this 
way. It means ‘ The I /nchanging, the Eternal, Trust¬ 
worthy One The name »Iehovah carries in it the 
idea of a covenant-keeping (xod. By the first, the 
idea of power, almightiness, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob were specially blessed and strengthened, and 
it was just what they wanted, it was just the name 
suitable to their condition. Round the other name 
of the trustworthy, covenant-keeping God, a nation 
of slave's was rallied and concentrated and led on to 
liljerty and national life. Men in sorrow need more 
of God, the revealing of more of God’s teiulerness, 
than men in prosperity and health and strength and 
happiness. 

HI. The Greater the Need the Greater the Re¬ 
velation. —The deeper the sorrow, the more the un¬ 
folding of the heart of God. The more poignant 
the grief, the more tender the revelation of the name 
of God. And that has always been God’s way. The 
de(*per the sin, the more bitter the sorrow of man, 
the more tenderly (xod has revealed Himself. The 
thought ought to nerve us to know that (iod has 
given us that last name because the needs of an age 
like this are greater than the needs of an age Hive 
that of Abraham ; more of His love has been revealed 
to this age than to the Apostles' age. 

References. —VI. 3.—J. H. Rushbrooke, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. Ixxi. 1907, p. 69. VI. 6-8.—H. W. VVebb-Peploe, 
The Life of Privilege^ p, 44. 

* They hearkened not unto Moses for anguish of spirit, and for 
cruel bondage.’—E xodus vi. g. 

It is possible to be so disheartened by earth as to be 
deadened towards heavea— C. G. Rosseiti. 



Ver. y. 


EXODUS VI.-VIII 


Ver. 1. 


THE HEART’S OBSTRUCTION TO THE HEARER 

* They hearkened not unto Moses for ang:uish of spirit, and for 

cruel bondage.*—E xodus vi. 9. 

I. It is not always the fault of a preacher that his 
message does not go home. ‘ '1 hey hearkened not unto 
Moses for anguish of spirit, and for cruel bondage.* 
^rhere never was a better preacher, there never was a 
more joyous message; but thei*e was a weight at the 
heart of the hearej*. There w/ts a stone at the door 
of the sepulchre which prevented the voice from pene¬ 
trating inside. 

II. Observe, there were two impediments in the 
heal t—a positive and a negative barrier—a sense of 
anguish and a sense of bondage. These often exist 
separately. There ai’e some who are the victims of a 
definite sorrow ; they have a special cause of grief which 
blocks the door of the heart and will let no message of 
comfort enter in. There are othei*s, again, who, with¬ 
out being al)le to point to a special sorrow, are simply 
conscious of a chain about the spirit; they have an 
op|iression all round, a nameless weight which will not 
let them soar. I know not which is more deterrent 
to a njessage—the anguish or the bondage—the poign¬ 
ant gr^ef in a single spot or the dull pain all over. 
Either is inconijmtible with the hearing of a Sermon 
on the Mount. 

III. How, then, shall I lift the stone from the door 
of the sepul liie, that the angel of peace may enter 
in ! (’an I say it is summer when it is winter! No, my 
Eather, Thou wouldst not have me say that. But 
Thou wouldst have me forget, not the winter, but mi/ 
winter. Thou wouldst have me remember that there 
are thousands like me, thou.sands feeling the same an¬ 
guish, thousands biaring the same bondage. Thou 
wouldst not have me ignore the night, but Thou 
wouldst have me remember that I watch not then? 
alone. Is Eeter weighted in the Garden; Thou 
wouldst have him call to mind that James and John 
are also there. Thou wouldst have him watch for one 
hou r by the bu rden of James and »John. Thou wouldst 
have him bury his own beneath the soil till he has re¬ 
turned from his mission of sympathy. Then after the 
night watches Thou wouldst have him go back to di.s- 
inter his burden. I'liou wouldst have him turn up the 
soil to uncover the spot of the burial. He will cry, 

‘ My burden has been stolen in the night; the place 
where I laid it is vacant; I left it here, and it is here 
no more; come, see the place where my grief lay! * 
So, my father, shall he find rest—rest in Thy love.— 
G. Matiikson, Messages of Hope^ p. 46. 

Refeuknces.—VI. 9 .—Spuri^ooii, Sermons^ vol. zxxiv. No. 

202G. 

* Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet. Thou shalt speak 

all that I command thee; and Aaron thy brother shall speak 

unto Pharaoh.’— Exodus vii. 1-2. 

The literature of France has been to ours what Aaron 
was to Moses, the expositor of great truths which 
would else have perished for want of a voice to utter 
them with distinctness. The relation which existed 
between Mr. Bentham and M. Dumont is an exact 


illustration of the intellectual relation in which the 
two countries stand to each other. The great dis¬ 
coveries in physics, in metaphysics, in political science, 
are oui-s. But scarcely any foreign nation except 
EVance has received them from us by direct communi¬ 
cation. Isolated by our situation, isolated by oar 
mannei*s, we found truth, bi^t we did not impart it 
EVance Ik-xs been the interpreter between England and 
mankind.—M acauiay on Walpole's Letters. 

References.—VII. 3, 4.—E. L. Hull, Sermons Preached <U 
Kimfs Lynn (3rd iSeries), p. 94. 

‘ Then Pharaoh also called the wise men and the sorcerers : 
now the magicians of Egypt, they also did in like manner 
with their enchantmeiits.’—ExoDus vn. 11 . 

Wk cannot close such a review of our five writei's 
without melancholy reflections. That cause which 
will raise all its zealous friends to a suhlime eminence 
on the last and most solemn day the world has yet 
to behold, and will make them great for ever, pre¬ 
sented its claims full in .sight of each of those authors 
in his time. The very lowest of these claims could 
not be le.ss than a conscientious solicitude to beware of 
everything that could in any point injure the sacred 
cause. This claim has been slighted by so many as 
have lent attraction to an order of moral sentiments 
greatly discordant with its principle.s. And so, many 
are gone into eternity under the charge of having 
employed their genius, as the magicians employed 
their enchantments against Moses, to counteract the 
Saviour of the World.— John Foster on The Aver¬ 
sion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion (ix.). 

* Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods.’— Exodus vn. 12. 
Ia)ve, a myrtle wand, is transformed by the Aaron 
touch of jealousy into a serjient so vast as to swallow 
up every other stinging awe, and makes us mourn the 
exchange.—C oleridge. 

Reference. — VII. 12,—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. ix. No. 
521. 

* Thus saith the Lord, Let My people go that they may serve 
Me.’—E xodus viii. i. 

And so the world went its way, controlled by no 
dread of retribution; and on the tomb frescoes you 
run see legions of slaves under the lash dragging 
from' the quarries the blocks of granite which were 
to form the eternal monuments of the Pharaoh’s 
tyranny; and you read in the earliest authentic 
history that when there was a fear that the .slave- 
races should multiply so fast as to be dangerous 
their babies were flung to the crocodiles. 

One of these slave-races rose at last in revolt. 
Noticeably it did not rise against 0 ])pressi()n as such, 
or directly in consequence of oppression. We hear of 
no ma.ssacre of slave-drivere, no burning of towns or 
villages, none of the usual accompaniments of peasant 
insun-ections. If Egypt was plagued, it was not by 
mutinous mobs or incendiaries. Half a million men 
simply rose up and declared that they could endure 
no longer tlie mendacity, the hypocrisy, the vile and 
increilible rubbish which was offered to them in the 
sacred name of religion. ‘ Let us go/ they said, 
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‘into the wilderness, out of these soft water- 
meadows and cornfields, forsake our leeks and our 
flesh-f)ots, and take in exchange a life of hardship 
and wancierin^, that we may worship the God of our 
fathers.’ Their leader had been trained in the 
wisdom of the Koyptians, and among the rocks of 
Sinai had learnt that it was wind and vanity. The 
li.ilf-obseiired traditions of his anc(\stors awoke to 
life again, and were rekindled by him in his people. 
They would hear with lies no longer. They shook 
th(? dust of Mgypt from their feet, and the prate and 
fal t ho. (I of it from th. ir souls, and they withdrew 
willi all iK'longing to them, into the Arabian desert, 
that they might no longer serve cats and dogs and 
bulN /md beetles, but the Eternal Sj)irit Who had 
b(*(‘ri j)IeasL*d to make His existence known to them, 
'riuy sung no pecans of liberty. They were delivered 
from the house of bondage, but it was the bondage 
of mendacity, and they left it only to assume another 
service. The Eternal had taken pity on them. In 
revealing His true nature to them. He had taken them 
for H is chddren. They were not their own, but His, 
ami they laid their lives under commanrlments which 
were as close a copy as, with flu; knowledge which they 
possessed, they could make, to the moral laws of the 
Maker of the Universe.—FROuOK,iSAorf iStiulies^vol ii. 

Hkkkrknc'E.—V lll. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. vi. No. 

;) 22 . 

* But v^hen Pharaoh saw that there was respite, he hardened 

his heart—Kxo DUS vni. 15 . 

1 KxiM'.iTKi) every wave would have swallowed us up, 
;uul that every time the ship fell down, as 1 thought, 
in the trough or hollow of the sea, we should never 
rise more; and in this agony of mind I made many 
vows and resolutions, that if it would ple^ise God h(.*re 
to spare my life this one voyage, if ever I got once rny 
foot upon dry land again, I would go directly home to 
my father, and never set it into a ship again while I 
lived. . . .'Idiese wise and sober thoughts continued all 
the while* the storm continued, and indeed sometime 
after; but the next day the wind was abated and the 1 
sea calmer, and 1 began to be a little inured to it. . . . 

In a word, as the sea was returned to its smoothness of 
siiifacc and settled calmness by the abatement of that 
storm, so the buiTy of my thoughts being over, my 
feai*s and apjirebensions of b(?ing swallowed up by the 
sea bt*ing forgotten, and the current of my former de¬ 
sires returned, 1 entirely forgot the vows and promi.ses 
that I made in my distress.—D kkok, Rubinson 
Crui^oe (chap. i.). 

Itj’KKiiKN< E«.—Vlll. 2.*).—Spurgeon, Sermon.^ vol. xxxi. 

No in.m vjri. 28.-//0W., vol. xxxi. No. ih;jo. ix. i.— 
SLoplonI .\. Brooke, The Uhl Testament ami Modem Life, p. 
121). S»* 4 -, also Chridmn World Fulpit^ vol. xlv. lHi)4, p. 

2M. IX. 7. J. J. Tetley, Christian World Pulpit, vol, 
lx. 11K)1, p. m. 

Till: LONGSUFFERINQ OF GOD 

(For Holy Week) 

* Thus saith the Lord Cod of the Hebrews, Let My people go 

that they may serve Me.’—1’ nodus ix. 13. 

How solemn is the week—the Holy Week—upon 
which we have entered. TTie Church brings before 
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our minds to-day some wonderful teaching concern¬ 
ing our own spiritual life. The record ot God's 
' doalin^js with Pharaoh will aflbrd us sufficient material 
for our meditation. 

I. The Longsuffering of God towards Sinners.— 

Pharaoh had been insolent and blasphemous, cruel 
and vindictive, pitiless and false. Yet God had spared 
him. So longsutfering was He, that He even now 
addrcs.sed to him fresh warnings and gave him fresh 
signs of His power, thus by His goodness leading men 
to repentiinee. 

II. The Power of God to Break the Will of the 
most Determined Sinner.— First He sends slight 
afflictions, then more serious ones ; finally, if the 
stubborn will still refuses to bend. He visits the of¬ 
fender with ‘all His plagues*. 

III. The Fact that all Resistance of God’s Will 
by Sinners Tends to Increase, and is Designed to 
Increase, His Glory. —‘The fierc(‘ness of man turns 
to God’s praise.* Men see God’s hand in the over¬ 
throw of His enemies, and His glory is thereby in¬ 
creased The message sent by God to Pharaoh adds 
that the result was designed. 

Rkfi<:iiknci s.—IX. 18-19.—Ilcber, ‘God’s Dealings with 
Phanioh,’ Sermons Preached in England, p. 140. Simeon, Works, 
i. |> 852. Arthur Roberts, Sexinoris on the Histories of Scripture, 
p. 257. Isauc Williams, ‘ Pharaoh,' Characters of Old Testament* 
Kingsley, ‘ 'I'he Plagues of Egypt/ Gospel of the Pentateuch, 
Sermon x. Kingsley, ‘ The God of tlie Old Testament is the 
(tod of the New,’ Go'^pel of the Pentateuch, Sermon xi. 
Stanley's Jetoish (%urch, i. p. 100. etc. Geikie, Hours with the 
Pihle, ii. p. 147. Kitto, Daily Bible Illustrations, ’i. p. 60, Bibli~ 
cal Things, etc., par. 745; and see Parker, People's Bible, ii. ; 
j>. 312. Mail rice, Patriarch s a nd La ?r Givers, Sermon ix, Jacox, 
Secular Annotations, etc., i, p, 126. IX. 17.—C. Kingsley, 
Sermons on National Subjects, p. 325. IX. 27.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. iii. No. 118. 

* And when Pharaoh saw that the rain and the hail and the 

thunder were ceased, he sinned yet more.’— Exodus ix. 34. 

(toi) hath no sooner done thundering, than he hath 
done fearing. All this while you never find him care¬ 
ful to jirevent any one evil, but desirous still to shift 
it oil' when he feels it; never holds constant to any 
good motion ; never prays for himself, but carelessly 
wills Moses and Aaron to pray for him ; never yields 
God, his whole demand but higgleth and dodgeth like 
some hard chapmen that would get a release with the 
cheapest.— Bishop Halt* 

PHARAOH 

* And the heart of Pharaoh was hardened, neither would he let 

the children of Israel go.’— Exodus ix. 35. 

1. The Lord Hardened Pharaoh’s Heart— This 
has been taken by some to mean that Pharaoh was 
not a free agent; so that the rejection of God’s de¬ 
mands was not really the act of I’liaraoh’s free will, 
but wa.s caused by God’s compulsion. But if this 
were iht? case, how could God punish Pharaoh for 
doing what he could not help doing? 

1 . Gur moral sense of justice is implanted in us by 
God Himself. It is, therefore, impossible to conceive 
of God’s violating that sense. 



Ver. 7. 


EXODUS X 


V^er. 16. 


52. In examining carefully the narrative we find 
that (iod is not said to have hardened l*haraoh’s heart 
until alter the sixth plague, when Pharaoh's heart 
had become hardened by his own free action. In 
other words, the first six plagues were disciplinary, 
and only the last four were penaL 

Disciplinary suft'ering is that which has for its end 
the good of the sullerer. 

Penal sulfering is that which has for its chief end 
the good of otlu?rs. 

II. In what Way did .Qod Harden Pharaoh's 
Heart? —1‘lainly, by the judgments and punishments 
which He inflicted on him. And in this there is no 
evidence that God treated Pharaoh otherwise than He 
treats all men who sin against Him. 

If a man hardens his heart against God's calls to 
repentance, whether sent by preaching or by trial 
and punishment into his own life, the residt is that 
his heart becomes hardened ; and since God sent 
those trials. He may be said to have hardened the 
man’s heart by sending them, although His purpose 
was to lead the sinner to penitence. And after such 
an one has become finally impenitent, God may still 
send judgments wliich will be entirely penal, and for 
the purpose of vindicating God’s justice when the man’s 
penitence is no longer possible.—A. G. Mohtimkr, 
The Ghwrck'a Lessons for the Christian Year, part 
ii. p. 311. 

Rkfkhkn(’Es.—IX. 35.—^ Plain Sormons' by contributoru to 
the Trads for th^ Times, vol. vi. p. 49 . X. 1-20.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2503. X. 3.— Ibid., vol. xliii. No. 
2503. 

* And Pharaoh’s servants said unto him, How long shall this 
man be a snare unto us ? Let the men go . . . knowest 
thou not yet that Egypt is destroyed ? ’—lixonus x. 7. 

If there be any one truth which the deductions of 
rciison alone, independent of history, would lead us 
to anticipate, and which again history alone would 
cstiiblish independently of antecedent reasoning, it is 
this: that a whole class of men placed permanently 
under the ascendancy of another as subjects, without 
the rights of citizens, must be a source, at the best, 
of weakness, and generally of danger to the State. 
They cannot well be ex})ected, and have rarely been 
found, to eviiict? much hearty patriotic feeling towards 
a community in wliich their neighbouj’s looked down 
on them as an inferior and permanently degraded 
species. While kept in hrutish ignorance, poverty, 
and weakness, they are likely to feel—like the ass in 
the fable—indiflerent whose panniers they bear. If 
they increase in power, wealth, and mental develop¬ 
ment, they are likely to he ever on the watch for 
an o])portunity of shaking ofl* a degrading yoke. . . . 
Indeed almost every |)age of history teaclies the same 
lesson, and proclaims in every different form, ‘How 
long shall these men be a snare to us ? Let the people 
go, that they may serve their God: knowest thou 
not yet that Kgypt is destroyed?'—A kciirisiiop 
Whatki.y. 

Ik a letter, written during 1840, to awaken the 
upper orders of Britain to the social evils which the 
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Chartist movement sprang from. Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby wrote: ‘ My f ar with regard to every remedy 
that involves any sacrifices to the upper classes, is, 
that the public mind is not yet enough aware of the 
magnitude of the evil to submit to them. “ Knowest 
thou not yet that Egvjit is destroyed?" was the 
ipiestion put to rharaoh by his counsc lloi-s; for un- 
lc*ss he did know it, thev were aware that he w’ould 
not let Israel go from serving them.' 

'fnE (piestion with me is, not whether you have 
a right to render your people iniscrahle ; but whether 
it is not your interest to make them happy. It 
is not what a lawyer tells me 1 may do; but what 
humanity, reason, and justice tell me I ought to do. 
—Burkk, Speech on Conciliation with America. 

Rkfkrencks. —X. 8.—Spiirgoon, S/rrmyns, vol. xxxi. No. 
1030. X. 8, 0.—J. Oswalil Dykes, CbHdian World Pulpit, 
voJ. xlv. 1894, p. 201. X. 11.—H. J. Wilmot-Ruxtoii, 
Sunday Lessons for Daily Life, p. 291. 

PHARAOH’S ‘I HAVE SINNED’ 

* Then Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron in haste ; and he 
said, I have sinned against the Lord your God, and against 
you.*— Exodus x. 16 . 

What was Phai*aoh’s ‘I have sinned?* Where did 
it tend ? 

I. It was a Mere Hasty Impulse.—‘ Then Pharaoh 
called for Moses and Aaron in haste; and he said, 

I have sinned against the Lord your God, and against 
you.' There wtis no thought in it; no careful dealing 
with his own soul; no depth. Heal repentance is 
never like that. It may expims itself (juickly. It 
may come suddenly to a crisis. But that which leaps 
to the surface is the result of much that has been 
going on long before in secret. 

II. The Moving Principle was Nothing but Fear. 
—He was agitated—greatly agitated"* only agitated. 
He said it the first time under ‘ the Inxil'; the second, 
under ‘ the locust'. Property was going ; the land 
was l)ciiig devastated ; his empire was impoverished ; 
and he exclaimed, ‘ I have sinned '. Hesimply desired 
to avert a punishment that was throwing a black 
shadow over him! Now, fear may he, and probably 
it must be, a part of real repentance. But I doubt 
whether there was ever a real repentance that was 
promoted by fear only. This is the reason why so 
few—so very few—sick-bed repentances ever stind. 
They were cledicated by fear only. When the Holy 
Ghost gives rept?ntance, He inspires fear; and He 
also adds, what, if we may not yet call it love, yet has 
certainly some soft feeling—some desire towards Go4 
Himself If you have fear, do not wish it away. 
But ask God to mingle something with j^our fear— 
some other view of God, which, coming in tendi rly, 
and mellowingly, may melt fear, and make re¬ 
pentance. 

III. Pharaoh’s Thoughts were Directed far too 
much to Man.—It ^vas not the ‘ Against Thee, Thee 
only, I have sinned '. He never went straight to 
God. Observe what he said : ‘ I have sinned against 
the Lord your God, and against you. Now, there- 




Ver. 23. 


EXODUS X., XI 


Ver. 10. 


fore, forgive*—Moses and Aaron—Morgivc, I pray 
thee, my sin only this orree, and in treat the I^)rd 
your God, tliat He may take away fi om me this death 
only*. The more God is immediate to you, there 
will he repentance. The more you go to Him with¬ 
out any int(*rvention whatsoever—feeling : ‘ It is God 
I have grieved, it is God must forgive ; it is Oodonly 
who can give me what I want; it is God only who ciin 
syieak p(‘a' e *—the more genuine your sorrow will be; 
and the more surely it will be accepted. 

UKFKi*KN<aa.—X. 16.—J. Vaughan, Sermons Preached in 
Oirist Churchy Brighton (7th Series), p. 71. X. 20.—J. Owen, 
Chn'Miun World Pulpit^ vol. xli. 1692, p. 166. 

* But all the children of Israel had light in their dwellings.*— 

Exodus x. 23. 

If all Kgypt had been light, the Israelites would 
not have had the less ; but to enjoy that light alone, 
while their neighbours lived in thick darkness, must 
make them more sensible of their privilege. Dis¬ 
tinguishing mercy affects more tlian any mercy.— 
Bax'i eh, Saints' Hest, ehaj). iii. 

‘ In the great majority of things,* said John Foster, 

* habit is a greater plague than ever afflicted Egypt; 
in religious character it is eminently a felicity.* 

Refkhknuks.—X. 24.—Spurgeon, SernmiSj vol. xxxi. No. 
1830. X. 26.— Ihid^ vol. vi. No. 309. Ibid. vol. xxxi. No. 
1830. XI. 1-10.—A. Mi’icluren, Krjfodtwns of Holy Srnp’.vrc 
— Exodus^ etc., p. 33. 

DIFFERENCES IN CHARACTER 

‘That ye may know how that the Lord doth put a difference 
between the Egyptians and Israel.’—Isxonus xi. 7 . 

That there are div(*rsities in human character and 
conduct, in human fortune and destiny, no one ques¬ 
tions. *rhe atheist sees in such diversities the result 
of circiimstafices and, since in his view there is no con- 
trolliiig mind in the universe, of inexplicable caprice. 
The Christian, on the contrary, believes that in these 
diversities there exists, though it is not alway dis¬ 
coverable, the operation of Divine wisdom, and even 
of Divine ben(!Volence. The providence of God and 
the moral nature of man are sufficient, if both were 
fully understood, to account for all. 

1. What is Implied in this Difference ?—1. Divine 
wisdom. —^Vllilt is inexplicable is not arbitrary, but 
is the outworking of a wisdom beyond the human. 
Why the Almighty chose Israel to be the depository 
of a n?v(‘aled truth, and ltd't Egypt to work its owii 
way unaidial save by the light of nature, we cannot 
t(‘l]. Hut so it was; and Israel was informed by 
Jehovah that this el(‘ction was OAving to no native 
moral excc lltuice in the object of Divine choice. 

2 . Difference in reiujlous position. There Avas, 
hoAvever, in the case before us, a dinercuice in the 
religious position of the tAvo nations. The Egyptians 
were idolaters ; the Hebrews, with all their ignorance, 
airnality, and obstinacy, were woi-shippei*s of Jehovah. 
Israel was thus called to a higher platform of pro¬ 
bation. ^ Apostasy in Israel was a fouler sin than 
polytheism in Egypt. Life is not always accord¬ 
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ing to privilege, and higher privilege often, alas I 
becomes the occasion of sorer condemnation. Yet to 
be trained in a Christian land and in the knowledge 
of the Christian faith is in itself a * difference * for 
which it behoves us to offer daily thanks. 

S. Difference in the Purposes of God .—There was 
a difference in the purpose which God had in view 
regarding the two f)eoples. It would be childish to 
sup})ose that the providence of God had no appointed 
place for Egypt in the Avorld’s great plan, but it would 
be unreasonable as avcII as unbelieving to fail to recog¬ 
nize in IsiW'ls vocation the counsels of the Omniscient 
Ruler. Alike for individuals and for communities 
there is appointed by God’s wisdom a special work. 
One man, one nation, cannot step into another's 
place. 

II. What Results from this Difference?—1. A 

difference in Divine treatment. —t Jehovah treated 
the higyptians in one Avay, the Israelites in another. 
The Scripture narrative points out the hand of God 
in this. It is well and Avisc Avhen the ways of ProAri- 
dence perplex us to say, ‘ It is the Lord.* 

2 . A difference in human responsibility. —There 
are degrees in men*s knoAvledgeof the Lord’s will, and 
theie are corresponding degrees in the measure of 
accountability. 

3. A difference in the ultimate issues of proba- 
Hon. —There is no reason to Ix Jieve in a dead level 
of uniformity among spiritual beings in the future any 
more than in the present. 

Ukkkrknukh.—XI. 7 .—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. vi. No. 
305. 

‘And the Lord h%rdened Pharaoh's heart.* — Exodus xi. 10. 

/Ks(’iiyLus n’cogni/.es in certain forms of mental 
hlindni'ss a Divine inffuence. There is a malady of 
the mind, a heaven-sent hurt, which drives the sinner 
to de.struction. This infatuation or Ate is a clouding 
both of heart and of intellect; it is also both the 
penalty and the parent of crime. Rut only when a 
man has wilfully si?t his face towards evil, when, like 
Xerxes in the Fersae, or Ajax in the play of Sophocles, 
he has striven to rise above human limits, or like Creon 
in the Antigone has been guilty of obdurate impiety, 
is a moral darkening inflicted on him in anger. Hci'e 
/Kschylns and Sophocles agree. As we read in the 
01(1 Testament that ‘the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart,’ so in .Eschylns, ‘ when a man is hiisting to 
his ruin, the god helps him on *. It is the dark con¬ 
verse of ‘God heij)s those who help themselves*. 
—Prof. Rutciier, Aspects of the Greek Genius^ 
p. 115 f. 

Kkkerknues.—XII.—S purgeon, Sermans^ vol, xix. No. 1092. 

Kingsley, Servmis on National Subjects, p. 337. XII,—. 
Kiilliorford Waddell, Behold the Lamb of God, p. 41. XII. 

2.—Spurgeon, Sennons, vol. xxviii. No. 1637. XII. 1.14.— 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Exodus, p. 38L 
XII. 1-20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 2727. XII. 1. 
27 .— Ibid: vol. lii. No. 3013. XII. 1-29.—T. A. Gurney, 
Livimj Lord arid the Opened Grave, p. 57. Xll. 3, 4.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. li. No. 2937. - XII. 3, 23.—A. Murray, The 
ChildnsTi for Ohrid, p. 77 . 
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•With bitter herbs they shall eat it*—E xodus xh. 8 . 
CnarsTiANiTY, considered as a moral system, is made 
up of two elements, beauty and severity ,* whenever 
either is indulged to the loss or disparagement of the 
other, evil ensues. . . . Even the Jews, to whom this 
earth was especially given, and who might be sup¬ 
posed to be at liberty without offence to satiate them¬ 
selves in its gifts, were not allowed to enjoy it without 
restraint. Even the Paschal L^iinb, their great typi¬ 
cal feast, was eaten ‘ with bitter herbs ^— Newman, 
Sermons on Subjects of the Day, pp. 120-121. 

Kkkkrknces.—XII. 8.—Spurgeon, SermonSf vol. xlvii. No. 
2727. XII. 13.—/6irf. vol. V. No. 228; ibid. vol. xxi. No. 
1261 ; see also Twelve Sermone on the Atonementf p. 25. XII. 
14.—II. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Leeeona for Daily Life^ 
p. 317. XII.—21-22.—J. McNeill, Regent Square Pulpit, vol. 

\i. p. 33. XII. 21-27.—Spurgeon, Sermona, vol. xxxiii. No. 
1988 ; also Twelve Sermons to You7ig Men, p. 252. 

* Your children shall say unto you, What mean ye by this 

service ? ’— Exodus xii. 26. 

* W HAT then,* asks the author of Let Youth But 
Know (p. 60), ‘ is the fundamental task of a liberal 
education ? What should be its constant endeavour ? 
Surely to awaken and to keep ever alert the faculty 
of wonder in the human soul. To take life as a 
matter of course —whether j)ainful or pleasurable— 
that is the true spiritual death. From the body of 
that death it is the task of education to deliver as.* 

THE MRANIWa OF THE OBSERVANCE OF 
EASTER 

•And it shall come to pass, when your children shall say unto 
you, What mean ye by this service ? That ye shall say, 

It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s Passover, who passed over 
the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when He 
smote the Egyptian.’— Exodus xii. 26, 27. 

Take the first things commemorated by the Jewish 
Passover, and see how they are fulfilled in the Chris¬ 
tian’s Easter. 

I. The Passover told, first, of the delivijrance from 
the misery of Egy^ptian bondage; and Easter tells 
of man’s deliverance from a bondage worse than that 
of Egypt—the bondage of sin. 

II. The Passover commemorated the means by 
which the Israt?lites were delivered—the death of the 
first-born, the substituted blood of the lamb. And 
this is what Good Friday and Easter preaches to the 
Christian—the love of God, Who spared not His 
own Son, but delivered Him up for us all—the 

G )wer of Christ’s resurrection, and the fellowship of 
is sufferings, by which we are freed from the bonds 
of our sins, and are raised with Him. 

III. The Jews were reminded by the Piissover that 
the Agent of their delivc?rance was none other than 
Jehovah Himself, Who overthrew their enemies and 
brought them safely throngli the Red Sea. And we 
are reminded that the Agent of our sanctification is 
the Holy Ghost, by whose special grace preventing 
us all good desires are poured into our hearts, and by 
whose operation in the sacraments both actual and 
sanctifying grace are conveyed to our souls. 

IV. We observe that in the feast of the Passover 
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was fulfilled God’s command, ‘This day shall be unto 
you for a memorial ; and ye shall keep it a feast to 
the Lord throughout your generations; ye shall keep 
it a feast by an ordinance for ever*. 

The Pa.ssover, like other Jewish rites, has been 
abrogated; or, rather, has been taken up into and 
fidfilhal in its highest sense in the sacrifice of the 
altar, whereby, according to our Lord’s holy institu¬ 
tion, we * continue a perpetual memory of that His 
precious death until His coming again’.—A. G. Mob- 
timer, The Church* 8 Lessons for me Christian Year, 
part ii. p. 336. 

j References.— XII. 26.—Henry Alford, Qudiec Chapel Ser- 

I mons, vol. 1 . p. 17. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxviii. No. 2268. 
XII. 26, 27 .—R. E. Hutton, The Grown of Chriet, vol. il. p. 
343. A. Murray, The CJhildren for Christ, p. 84. 

•And it came to pass, that at midnight the Lord smote all the 
first-born in the land of Ep^t . , . there was not a house 
where there was not one dead.*— Exodus xii. 29-30 

Speaking in favour of peace with Russia, John Bright 
once employed this passage most effectively in the 
House of Commons. ‘I do not suppose,’ he said, 

‘ that your troops are to be beaten in actual conflict 
with the foe, or that they will be driven into the 
sea; but I am certain that many homes in I'mgland 
in which thiTe now exists a fond hope that the dis¬ 
tant one may return—many such homes may be 
rendered desolate when the next mail shall arrive. 
The Angel of Death has been abroad throughout 
the land; you may almost hear the beating of his 
wings. There is no one, as when the first-born were 
slain of old, to sprinkle with blood the lintel and the 
two .side-posts of our doors, that he may spare and 
pass on ; he bikes his victims from the castle of the 
noble, the mansion of the wealthy, and the cottage 
of the poor and lowly, and it is on behalf of all these 
classes that I make this solemn appeal.’ 

References. —XII. 29.—T. A, Gurney, The Living Lord 
ami the Opetied Grave, p. 57. XII. 30.—A. Aiiiger, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lix. 1901, p. 91. 

• And the people took their dough before it was leavened, their 

kneading troughs being bound up in their clothes upon 

their shoulders.’— Exodus xii. 34 . 

No one doctrine can be named which starts complete 
at fii’st, and gains nothing afterwards from the in¬ 
vestigations of faith and the attacks of heresy. The 
('hurch went forth from the old world in haste, as 
the Israelites from Egypt ‘ with their dough before 
it was leavened, their kneading troughs being bound 
up in their clothes upon their shoulders*. —Newman, 
Development of Christian Doctrine (chap. ii. 1). 

•And the children of Israel borrowed of the Egyptians jewels 
of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment.’— Exodus xii. 35. 

Writing, in his Letters (p. 42), of one practical pro¬ 
blem which emerged at the time of the slave emanci¬ 
pation in America, Dr. John Ker observes: ‘While 
the slave owes nothing to the system except to run 
away from it, there may have been, and I believe were, 
mastere who held up the chains they could not break, 
and made the system, in fact, not slavery, and a 
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EXODUS XIL, XIII 


Ver. 14. 


runaway slave niioht owi^ such a master something 
in honour. The Israelites borrowed— asked —jewels 
from th(.* l^'^yptians—their kept back wa^es, I sup}X)se 
—but then we live under a more generous economy/ 

* And a mixed multitude went up also with them.’— 

lixODUS XII. 3H. 

Abkkrations there must ever lx?, whatever the doc¬ 
trine is, while the human h(?art is sensitive, capricious, 
and wa\ ward. A mixt cl niultitude went out of Kgypt 
with the Israelites. Theie will ever be a number of 
persons jirofessing the opinions of a movement party, 
who talk loudly and strangely, do odd or fierce things, 
display themselves unnecessarily, and disgust other 
people; persons too young to [)c wise, too g(*nerous 
to be cautious, too warm to Ik* sober, or too intellectual 
to lx? humble. Such pei-sons will lx? very apt to 
attach themselves to particular pei*sons, to use par¬ 
ticular names, to say things merely beaiuse others 
Jo, and to act in a ))arty-spirited way.—N ewman, 
Apologia pro Vita Siia, p. 99. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE BOOK OF EXODUS 
All the hosts of the Lord went out from the land of Egjrpt.’— 

lixODUS XII. 41. 

Tiis story of Exodus is the story of a Divine de- 
liverance. 

1. 7'liis story of deliverance is in its first stage a 
story of an awakening. When God came to Israel 
in Kgypt he found her in bondage. She was the 
slave of Pharaoh, fulfilling his purpose and doing his 
work. But Pharaoh had no right to Israel’s services 
—Israel lielonged to God. What she needed was 
awakening to a sense of her true dignity and her 
high destiny. Now this awakening God brought 
about in a twofold way:— 

I . By increasing the severity of the oppression 
until it became unbearable. Then the children of 
Israel sighed by reason of their bondage*, and they 
cried, and their ciy anno up unto God by reason of 
the Ixindage. 

% And then, just as this national conscience was 
awaking, (Jod sent Moses to nurse it into vigorous life. 

II . ’Phe awakening past, the story begins. 

A story oj struggle, Wlieii Israel iiwoke to desire 
deliverance and to work for it, there began one of 
the greatest struggles in the world’s history. Israel 
never knew how strong the arm of Pharaoh was until 
she tried to sllak(^ hei'self loose from it—^just as no 
man knows what a grij) sin has on him until he 
strives to be free from it; hut the moment Israel 
awoke it began. (ioil then fought for Israel, as lie 
always lights for the soul who is seeking to he Ilis. 

So tin* story of strugule becomes a story of de¬ 
liverance. In this story of deliverance two things 
are specially emphasized : (1) that from h(*ginning to 
end the dr!iceravee v)as the work of God ; (Ji) that 
this dd tic ranee was a deliverance through hlood- 
ahedding. All the might of the first nine plagues 
did not avail. It reipiin'd the knife that shed the 
blood of the Paschal Lamb to sever the cords that 
kept the Israelites slaves. 


III. Having recorded the Deliverance, the book 
bikes a step forward and becomes a stony of Ouida ncs 
and Instruction. With this stoiy the greater part 
of the hook is filled. Prom the iled Sea Israel is led 
to Sinai. Instruction is the necessary sequence of 
deliverance. So Israel is brought to Sinai to receive 
it. I’here God gives a law, oliedicnce to whieh will 
furnish the fullest ( xpression for a godly life. 

But after the laws for the regulation of life have 
been given there follow laws for the regulation of 
worship. It is important then for us to note this: 
While oiir whole life is to he a life of worships re¬ 
cognition of this must not prevent our engaging in 
special acts of worsh ip. But when we worship God, 
(iod desires that in our woi^ship we should accept 
His guidance. Therefore after the laws for the 
regulation of life coiik? the directions for the making 
of the Tabernacle. And then the cunvnt of the 
book is for the time changed to remind us that, in 
the life of the saved, there is always the possibility of 
backsliding. The hook of Kxodus would be distinctly 
less valuable, and its picture of the spiritual life dis¬ 
tinctly less complete, had it not contained the story 
of the Golden Calf. 

The last six chaptei*s of the hook are devoted to a 
record of how Moses, in implicit obedience to tht 
orders he hfid received, made the Tabernacle. 

And how does the story close ? * So Moses finished 

the work . . . and the glory of the Lord filled the 
Tabernacle.’ That was the supreme reward of 
Israel's obedience. By h(*r obedie nce she lx*canie a 
peo[)le among whom God dwelt. The Lorti her God 
was in the midst of her, blessing her, saving her, 
guiding her in all her journeys, until he led her 
right into the proini.sed land.—G. H. C. Macgreoob, 
Messages of the Old Testament^ p. 17. 

Kkkerknce.—XII. 41.— Spurgeon, Semwns, vol. ii. No. 

* It is a night to be much observed unto the Lord for bringing 

them out from the land of Egypt.’— Exodus xii, 42. 

The lesson taught to Pharaoh and to Israel on 
that awi’iil, that joyous night of deliverance, is still 
a living lesson; not one jot of its force is abated 
God neither slumhei’s nor sleeps. He walclu's ever. 
Not one slip |)asses unrecorded in the heavenly voL 
lime. . . , ’riiis is the fii*st lesson taught by our 
wateh-night—the lesson of the sleepless justice of 
God, which brings home at last the sin to tlie guilty, 
and which remcml)ei*s pitifully, lovingly, every suf- 
f(*ring soul that sin has wronged.—M orris Joseph^ 
'The Ideal in Judaism, p. 65. 

Kki’kuk.nce.s.— XII. 42. —Spurgeon, Stirmonn, vol. xix, Now 
1002. XII. 48. -W. Eimiio, Sertyions, p. 72. XIII. 1, 13.. 

If).—A. Murray, The Children for Chriet, p. 02. XIII.*8._ 

C. s. Robinson, Simon Peter, p. 03. XIII. 9.—-A. Maclaren, 
Kxpositmie of Holy Scripture — Exodus, etc., p. 40. 

* When thy son asketh thee in time to come, saying. What is 

this ? thou shalt answer him.’— Exodus xiii. 14. 

Compare Mr. A. ll. Wallace's remark on Darwin 
in whose character, he observed, ‘ the restless curiosity 
of the child to know the “what for?” the “why ?” 
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and the “ how ? ’* of everything seems never to have 
abated its force \ 

Rkkkhbvuks.—XIII. 14-17—F. D. Maurice, The Doctrine 

ef Sacrijice^ p. 49. 

NKAR-CUTS NOT GOD’S 

* God led them not throug^h the way of the land of the Philis¬ 
tines although that was near.’—E xodus xiii. 17. 

I. That, then, wiis one feature of God’s guidance. 
It shunned the near road, and it took the round¬ 
about ; and if you have been living with the open 
eye, and watching the method of the Divine in things, 
you have seen much that is analogous to this. 

1. Think of the discovery of nature’s secrets; of 
coal, of iron, of steam, of electricity. A single whis¬ 
per from God would have communicated everything, 
and put mankind in possession of the secrets. But 
God never led us that wa\, though that way was near. 

2. Or rising upward, tiiink of the coming of Jesus. 
1 detect the same leadei*ship of God in that. Surely, 
in response to the world’s need. He might have come 
a thousand ycairs before 1 But God had no near way 
to Bethlehem. He led the world about, and through 
the des('rt, before He brought it to the King at NV 
Kareth. We sec* now that there was a fullness of the 
time. There was kindness and education on the road. 

8 . There is one other region where a similar guid¬ 
ance of God is very evident. I refer to the evangel¬ 
izing of the world. Slowly, by a man hen*, and by a 
woman there, and the men not saints, but of like 
passions with ourselves—and by unceasing labour, and 
uy unrecorded sacrifice, the world is being led to know 
of Jesus. 

H. I have noticed that most of the high and 
generous souls—the gallant spirits of the two coven¬ 
ants, let me say—have been tempted »'ith the temp¬ 
tation to take? the near-cut, and in tlu* power of God 
have con(|uc*re(l it. 

I. Take Abraham, for instance. Tempted by the 
near road, h^* ret used it. He felt by faith tliat God's 
ways were roundabout. 

9,. Or think of David. When at last, after Mount 
Gilboa, he came to his throne by the wav that (iod 
a|)pointed, I warrant you he felt God’s ways were best. 

8 . Or think with all reverence of Jesus (’hrist, 
tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin. 
Why (lid He come to earth to live and die for us, but 
that the kingdoms of this world might become His. 
And the devil taketh Him up into an exceeding high 
mountain, and showeth Him all llie kingdoms of the 
world, and saiih to Him; ‘All these things will I 
give Thee, if’I’hou wilt fall down aiid worship me *. It 
was the old temptation. 1 speak with utmost rever¬ 
ence—it was Jesus being tempted by near ways. And 
when I think of the long road of Jesus, round by the 
villages, and through the Garden, and on the Cross, 
and into the grave, I feel, if I never felt it in my life 
before, that near-cuts are not God's.—G. H. Mouar- 
•ON, Sun-flisc, p. 64. 

Rbferrncbi.—XIII. 17 ,18.—J. Day Thompson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. 1898, p, 134. 


‘THE BONES OF JOSKPH:' A PATHETIC IN¬ 
SPIRATION 

* And Moses took the bones of Joseph with him.’— 

Exodus xiii. 19. 

I. We cannot Dissociate Ourselves from the Past.— 

In all our exoduses we carry ‘ the bones of Joseph ’ 
with ns. We cannot ignore the post As Dr. 
ruushon ex})iessas it, ‘Part of the past to all the 
pr(*sent cleaves 

There is an historic past from which we desire 
never to be severed. We are its heirs. 

There is a past we long to be dissociated from : the 
evil of history. 

Then the personal post follows us. There is an 
individual past from which we would on no account 
be divided. But our past of personal evil shadows us. 

Seeing we all have a painful past—all, at least 
whose conseicnct*s are awakened—what is our \n isdoin ? 
Ever have recourse to Him Who can expunge the 
guilt of the past. Ever make the most of tlie present 
Soon our present will be our past. 

II. Mortality marks the Noblest. —The brand of 
mortality is on us all. It were madness to forget 
this lesson of the * hallowed burden' Israel bore. 

HI. The Great and Good Departed should not be 
Forgotten. —It is abundantly to the credit of Moses 
that in the hour of triumphant exodus, with all the 
responsibility of leadt^rship upon him, he did not 
forget the director of the Egyptian empire to whom 
Israel owed so much. Contemplate the departed 
saints and emulate their faith. 

IV. We should Fulfil the Injunctions of the 
Sainted Ones. —‘ Moses took the lx>nes of Joseph 
with him.' This strange act had been directly en¬ 
joined by Joseph. 'Fhe laying of that behest U])on 
Israel was an illustration of Joseph’s wondeiful faith 
as well as of his ingrained love of his people. 

V. The Past gives Inspiration for Future Ex¬ 
periences. —We need, amid the routine of duties, all 
manner of inspiration, and here is one type. Re¬ 
member the past. Recollect what, by God’s grace, 
others have been and done. God did not fail our 
fathers, and they did not fail God. 

T’he p/ist inspires us for trials and sorrows. What 
God has done* for tired and suffering saints in ages 
gone, lie will do again. The history of the (Jiiirch, 
and the biographi(‘s of Christians, are re|)Iete with 
inspiration for the chequered exjieriences of the un¬ 
known to-morrow. 

VI. ‘ Moses took the Bones of Joseph with him.' 

—Hut it is not enough to have the hero's bones. 
Moses did not take Joseph’s bones alone. He had 
Joseph’s faith, Josepli’s calibre of soul, Joseph's 
s[)irit, Joseph’s heroism; all this, and yet more 
abundantly. 

There is re ally danger lest, instead of using the 
splendid past, we abuse it. What an irony to have 
Joseph’s bones with you, but not his spirit in you I 
I'his is a danger alike of ("hurches and or individuala 
The noblest memorial of a hero is the reproduction 
of his heroism. 
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VII. The Good Succession does not Perish.— 

Joseph is (lead, but Moses lives to be Israel’s Liberator 
and Leader. 

VIII. We may Inspire Future Generations.— 

They who lead a Joseph-like life shall have a Joseph- 
like inrtuenee upon others. 

IX. ‘ Moses took the Bones of Joseph with him.’ 
— Yet God's Presence is the Essential Presence. 

The sombre | resence of the dead was not the 
supreme })resenee amon^ the Israidites as they inarehed 
to the bounds of (Canaan. Hear the words of the 
twenty-Hrst \ c rse—‘ And the Lord went b(»fore them *. 
Without that august iVesenee it is vain to have ‘the 
bones of Joseph *. He is everything. —Dixsdalk T. 
Youxo, Unfamiliar Texts^ p. 102. 

* And the Lord went before them by day in a pillar of a cloud, 

to lead them the way ; and by night in a pillar of fire, to 

give them light; to go by day and night’—K xodus xiii. 

21 . 

In his Autobiographic Sketches De Quincey applies 
•.his figure to his sister Elizabeth, ‘l^'or thou, dear, 
noble Eliwibeth, around whose ample brow, as often 
as thy sweet countenance rises upon the darkness, 1 
fancy a tiara of light or a gleaming aureola in token 
of thy premature intellectual grandeur—thou whose 
head, for its superb developments, was the astonish¬ 
ment of science—thou who wert summoned away from 
our nm-sery ; and the night which for me gatheied 
upon that event ran after mvstef)s far into life; and 
perhaps at this day I resemble little for good or for 
ill that which else I should have been. I’illar of fire 
that didst go before me to guide and to (juicken— 
pillar of darkness, wlien thy countenance was turned 
away to God, that didst too truly reveal to my dawn¬ 
ing fears the secret .shadow of death ! ’ 

To increase the leverence for Human Intellect or 
God’s Ijght, and the detestation of Human Stupiditv 
or the Devil’s Daikness, what method is there? No 
method—except even this, that ue should each of us 
pray for it. . . . Such reverence, I do hojie, and even 
discover and observe, is silently yet extensively going- 
on among us even in these sad years. In which small 
salutary fact there burns for us, in this black coil of 
universal b aseness fast becioniing univeiNal wrelehed- 
ness, an inextinguishable hope; far-o/f but sure, a 
Divine ‘pillar of fire by night’. Courage, courage. 
—Carlyi.k, Latter-day Pamphlets, iii. 

* C’romwki.i. and hisoflicers,’ says ("arlyle once again in 
the sixth lecture on Heroes, ‘armed soldiei-s of (’hrist, 
as they felt themselves to be; a little band of Chris¬ 
tian lhothei*s, who had drawn the sword against a 
great black devouring world not (’hristian but Mam¬ 
monish, devilish—they cried to God in their .strait, 
in their extn nu* need, not to forsake the cau.se that 
was His. The light which now rose upon them,— 
how could a human soul, by any means at all, get 
better light? Was not the purpose so formed like 
to be precisely the best, wisest, the one to be followed 
without hesitation any uioie? To them it was tus the 
shining of Heaven’s own splendour, in the waste- j 
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howling darkness; the Fillar of Fire by night, that 
was to guide them in their desolate, perilous way. 
Was it not such ? (’an a man’s soul, to this hour, 

get guidance by any other method than intrinsically 
by that same—devout prostration of the earne.st, 
struggling .soul before the Highest, the Giver of all 
Light; be such prayer a spoken, articulate, or be 
it a voiceless, inarticulate one? There is no other 
method.’ 

Again, in his essay on The Life and Writings of 
Werner, he observes: ‘The subject of Religion, in 
one shape or another, nay of propagating it in new 
purity by teaching and preaching, had nowise van¬ 
ished from his meditation. On the contrary, we can 
perceive that it still formed the ma.ster-principle of 
his soul, “the pillar of cloud by day, and the pillar of 
fire by night,” which guided him, so far as he had any 
guidance, in the pathle.ss de.sert of his now solitary, 
barren and cheerless existence.’ 

In his Loss and Gain (Vol. II. chap, i.v.) Newman de- 
})icts an undergradu/ite’s religion as follows: ‘ Charles' 
characteristic, perhaps more than anything else, was 
an habitual sense of the Divine Pre.scnce—a sense 
which, of course, did not ensure uninterrupted con¬ 
formity of thought and deed to itself, but still there 
it was ; the pillar of the cloud before him and guiding 
him. He felt himself to be (iod’s creature, and re¬ 
sponsible to Him ; God’s possession, not his own.’ 

T'hk access to the Scriptures w?is no more the actual 
cause of Luther’s spiritual revolution than were the 
])illar of cloud and the pillar of lire the cause of the 
departure of Israel from Egypt. Hut for the Scrip¬ 
tures, indc(*d, Luther and his followers might have 
perished in the desert of fanaticism after their exodirs 
from Rome. Hut the pillar and cloud which guided 
the Reformer's steps w(‘re not made visible until the 
sands of the untiavelled waste were already flying 
around their path, and the brick-kilns of their task¬ 
masters were lost behind thmn in the distance.— 
R. H. Ilir iTON, Theological Essays, p. 396. 

THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 

‘And the Lord went before them by day in a pillar of a cloud, to 
lead them the way ; and by night m a pillar of fire, to give 
them light; tliat they might go by day and by night*— 

Kxonus .xiii. 21 . 

Here we .see in a figure the fact that God goes liefore 
the iMce; anticipating, providing, adjusting, so that 
in duo .season He may bring us into the Camiiin of 
His accomplislu'd purpose. The most cui*sory view 
of the world and history impresses one with the feel¬ 
ing that all things have been thought out before¬ 
hand ; and closer examination, revealing how the 
sense of the 1‘uture dominates the prcsiuit, conlirms 
us in the belief of a supernatural, prescient govern¬ 
ment that controls individual life and univei'sal 
movement to .some ulterior perfection. This special 
aspei f we desire now to consider. 

I. The Divine Prepar.ation of the Earth as the 
Scene for Human Lite and Discipline furnishes an 
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instructive illustration of our text. A^cs before 
mans advent on this planet we Ixdiold the Divine 
hand fashioning it for nis habitation. The darkness 
that ‘rested upon the face of the watei*s* was the 
hiding of the creative Spirit whilst He resolved the 
rude elements into order and beauty, 'rhiuk of the 
cloud of the carboniferous era eclif)sing the sun and 
wrapping ever} thing in awful shadow ! Yet the fire 
and darkness of geologic ages were pillais of the Lord 
heralding a new earth. 

What a firm ground of confidence we find here 
touching the abiding welfare of the race 1 Pessi¬ 
mistic spirits are fond of propounding sceptical 
conundrums res])L‘cting the future. What will pos¬ 
terity do when the forests are depleted ? what when 
the coal measures fail ? what when population out- 
8trij)s the means of subsistence? How truly absurd 
these apprehensions are ! As the need arises, our 
scientists open to us storehousas which have been 
sealed from the foundation ol* the world. They are 
ever discovering new elements, lights, forces, fruits, 
which our fathers knew not. The ‘faithful Creator' 
has in j*(‘serve a thousand secret magazines which He 
will discover as the race reaches its successive stages 
of devi‘Iopment. Nature abounds with signs that 
God has passed this way before, that He has antici¬ 
pated us with the blessings of His goodness, and means 
to see His children through. 

II. I'he Government of the llace supplies another 
illustration of the Divine prescience. The future con¬ 
stitutes the main thought of rev(!lation ; and it every¬ 
where teaches that the government of th(' world at 
any given point is regulated by a concern for the 
future, for a distant future. The whole of revelation 
is pervaded by the thought of the future ; and so far 
it is in correspondence with the accredited science of 
the age. ‘ The Lord went before them in a c loud.' 
His purpose is always beyond the present; and the 
present is shaped and disciplined with a view to that 
ultimate design which shall justify the whole pro¬ 
cess. In the history of Israel, we venture to think, 
we have an illustration on a small scale of God's larger 
method of government ‘ Thou broughtest a vine out 
of Egypt: Thou preparedst room before it* Tales- 
tine was prepared for Israel. ‘ He sent a man before 
them, even Joseph, who was sold for a servant* 
Joseph set in motion a train of events which prepared 
Israel to take possession of Palestine. Is not this 
process of adjustment and progress ever going on in 
the wide world and in the sweep of the ages ? Surely 
God is jireparing waste lands as theatres of new 
empir(.‘, in due season to be occupied by elect nations. 
We cannot contemplate vast regions of the earth 
now opening up, climes rich with po.ssibilities, with¬ 
out anticipating the period when they will be in¬ 
herited by mighty populations yet unborn. They 
are the waiting Canaans of God's predestined ones. 
What, then, is our consolation amid the nebulousness 
and perplexity of human life ? That our times are 
in His hands who knows the futui*c, and whose attri¬ 
bute of prescience ever works on our behalf. Sydney 


Smith's counsel that we should take * short views * is 
excellent; but the justilication cj‘ the short view is 
that we hold the hand otOne who takes the long view. 

III. The Divine Anticipation of our S))iritual Need 
afibrds another proof of the prescient clement of the 
world. When the morning stars sang for joy over the 
new-made and radiant woi ld, they could never have 
gue.ssed that it was destined to become the stage of 
tragedy. They would only have pro|)hesied for it 
golden ages of glory and joy. The event, however, 
has proved far otherwise. The rosy dawn w'as 
followed by a long s;ul day ; let us ratlier say, by a 
long dark night. Vet here again God went before the 
race in the provision of His mercy. 

All the scenes and (*\|)enences of life are antidated 
by grace. Nature is full of prevision. ‘ Spring hides 
behind autumn's mask ; ’ ana as Richard Jefleries puts 
it, ‘The butterflies of next summer are .somewhere 
under the snow *. The future dominates all nature, 
and the observer marks prophetic signs in every living 
thing. We have seen that the same is true in the 
evolution of society; the general life of to-day being 
determined by considerations transcending the pre¬ 
sent. And we feel sure that in the education and 
discipline of His children the future is a factor never 
lost sight of by the Heavenly Father. ‘Light is 
sowm for the righteous, and gladness for the upright 
in heart.* 

IV. That Christ has gone before us into the 
Heavenly Place shall furnish our final illustration. 

‘ A cloud received Him out of their sight.’ As in 
a cloud the Creator went before us, fasbioning this 
world for our indwelling, so in the cloud ot the As¬ 
cension has the Redeemer gone before us to make 
ready a new sphere of beauty and delight. ‘ I go to 
prepare a place for you,* was His solemn assuivince in 
the parting hour—an assurance that He is fulfilling 
every ilay for thousands of His people. ‘ For Christ 
entered not into a holy place made with hands, like 
a pattern to the true; but into heaven itself, now to 
appear before the face ol (iod for us.* As in the 
ancient time He piepared Palestine for Israel, so now 
He pre[)ares the sphere of glory for the saints, and 
makers the saints meet for their inheritance in light 
—W. L. WATKINSON, The Fatal Barter^ pp. 110-126. 

Rkfehencb.— XIII. 21.—G. II. Morrison, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixii. 11)02, p. 415. 

‘ He took not away the pillar of the cloud by day, nor the pillar 

of fire by night, from before the people.—E xodus xiii. 22. 

Such was to be our Church, a church not made with 
hands, catholic, universal, all whose stones should be 
living stones, its officials the cherubim of Love and 
Knowledge, its woi^ship wiser and purer action than 
has before been known to men. *lo such a Church 
men do indeed constitute the state, and men indeed 
we hope form the American Church and State, men 
so truly human that they could not live while those 
made in their own likeness were bound down to thecon- 
dition of brutes. Should such hopes be baffled, should 
such a Church fall in the building, should such a.state 
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find no n* di/;iti()n oxvopt to tiu* eye* of the poet, God 
would still Ik* in the world, and surely ^uide CMch 
l)ird, thnt van lx* patient, on the winii; to its home at 
last Hut expi'ctations so noble, which find so broad 
a basis in the past, which link it so hurinoniously 
with the future, cannot lightly be abandoned. The 
same Power lends by a pillar of cloud as by a pillar 
of lir(‘— th(‘ Power that di emed even Moses worthy 
only of a distant view of the Promised Land. -Mar- 
oak ft J*'i:i.i.KK. 

Dll) you ever think of the spiritual meanin;.^ of the 
pillar of cloud by day and tlie pillar of fire l)y ni^ht, 
as vonnected with our knowledge and our ijjjnorance, 
our lii^ht and our darkness, our gladness and our 
sorrow ? 'the everyday use of this l)ivine alternation | 
to the wandering children of Israel is plain enough. 
Darkness is best seen against light, and light against 
darkness ; and its use, in a deeper sen.se of keeping 
forever before them the immediate jucsence of God 
in the midst of them, is not l(‘ss plain; but I some¬ 
times think, that we who also are still in the wikh‘r- 
ness, and coming up from our Lgypt and its Hesh-pots, 
and on our way, let us hopt?, through (lod’s grace, to 
the celestial Canaan, may draw from these old-world 
signs and won(h*rs that, in the midday of knowledge, 
with daylight all about us, there is, if one could but 
look for it, that perpetual pillar of cloud—that siuTed 
darkness which haunts all human knowledge, often 
the most at its highest noon; that ‘ look that 
threatens the profane'; that something, and above 
all that sense of that Holy One, who in¬ 

habits eternity and its [)rais(‘s, who makes darkness 
His .secret place. His pavilion round about, darkness 
and thick clouds of the sky. 

And agiin, that in the deepest, thickest night of 
doubt, of fear, of sorrow, of despair; that then, and 
all the most then—if we will look in the right i 
air/, and with the seeing eve and the understanding | 
heart—there may be seen that pillar of fire, of 
light and of heat, to guide and tjuicken and cheer; 
knowledge and love, that everlasting love which we 
know to l)e tlie Lord’s.—D k. John Urown in Iloroi 
Stlhsrci V(f. 

('oMKAKE also the last paragrajih of Huxley’s essay 
oil ‘ Admiiii.^trative Nihilism’ with itsaccounlof true 
cducalioM, which, among other benefits, ‘|nomotes 
morality and refinenu'iit, by teaching men to discipline 
tbems(‘i\('s, and by leading them to see that the 
highest, as it is the only permanent, content is to be 
attained, not by grovi lling in llu* lank and stt*am- 
ing valleys of sense, but by continual striving towards 
tbosi high peaks, wiu're, resting in eternal calm, 
riMson discerns the undefiiuxl but bright ideal ot the 
bigiust (h)od —“a cloud by day, a pillar of fire by 
nigiil 

RKFniKNri’s. XIV.—T. A. (furney, The Living Lord and 
the Ofiened p. XIV\ 2.—H. 11. Snell, (Jhrutian 

World f'ulpit, vnl. Iwi i. IU05, p. XJV. 3. — Spurgeon, 

Sennon.'^, vol. xxxvii. No. 21»8. XIV. 10 and 15.—11. K. Piatt, 
Church Times, vol. iliii. 1S)00, p. CO. 


* Stand still and see the salvation of the Lord.’—Exooua 
, XIV. 13. 

In explaining {Apolofjia, pp. ^262 f.) why he had not 
come forward in defence of ( atholic truth against 
the scientific heresies of the age, Newman writes : ‘ It 
seemed to be specially a time in which Christians had 
a call to be patient, in which they had no other way 
of h(‘l])ing tho.st* who were alarmed than that of ex¬ 
hort ing them to have a little faith and fortitude and 
to “beware,” as the poet says, “of dangerous steps.”' 
In this policy he also felt the Papal authorities would 
support him. ‘And I interpret recent acts of that 
authority as fulfilling my expectation; 1 interpret 
them as tying the hands of a controversialist, such as 
I should he, and teaching us that true wisdom which 
Moses incubated on his people, when the Egyptians 
were puisuing them, “fear ye not, stand still; the 
Lord shall figlit for you, ye shall hold your peace”.' 

FArni, whi ther we n'ceive it in the sense of adher¬ 
ence to resolution, obedience to law, regardfulne.ss of 
promise, in which from all time it has been the test, 
as the shi(*ld, of the true being and life of man; or 
in the still higher sense of trustfulness in the pre¬ 
sence, kindness, and word of God, in which form it 
has been exliihited under the Christian dispensation. 
For, whetluT in one or other form—whether the 
faithfulness of men whose |)nLh is chos(*n and portion 
fi.xed, in the following and receiving of that portion, 
as in tlm Thermopylm camp; or the happier faith¬ 
fulness of children in the good giving of tneir Father, 
and of subjects in the conduct of their king, as in 
the ‘Stand still and see the salvation of God * of the 
lied Sea shore, there is rest and peacefulness, the 
‘standing still' in both, the quietness of action 
determined, of spirit iinalarmed, of expectation un- 
impatient.—liusKiN, Modern Painters (vol. il). 

Rekkrkncks.—XIV. 13.—H. H. Snell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixviii. 11)05, p. 305. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. 
No. 541. 

* Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward.* 

—Exodus xiv. 15, 

Thk Elizabethan seamen, says Fronde in his essay 
on ‘England’s Forgotten Worthies,' in all seas and 
spheres ‘are the same indomitable God-fearing men 
whose life was one gn at liturgy. “ The ice was strong, 
hut God was stronger,” says one of Frobisher’s men, 
after grinding a night and a day among the icebergs, 
not waiting for God to come down and split the ice 
for them, hut toiling through the long houi*s liimself 
and till* rest bmding all the vessel with poles and 
]>lanks, with death glaring at them out of the rocks.* 

Dr. W. C. Smith quoted this text at the Jubilee 
AsMMuhly of the Free (Jiurch of Scotland in 1893. 
1 le said : ‘ When Moses first appeared before Pharaoh, 
all he asked was that the people might be allowed to 
go a three days' journey into the desert that they 
might offer to the Lord those .sacrifices which it was 
not lawful to offer in Egypt, where bulls and goats 
92 
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were not sacrifices but deities. There was no sort of 
deception in that request. Moses, you may be very 
certain, honestly meant to return as soon as the 
relif^ious rites had been performed. But when Israel 
had left (ioshen the very fiiNt word that God said to 
his servant was “ Speak to the children of Israel that 
they <^o forward NuUa vesticjia retrorsum. Their 
way lay onward and they were to realize the great 
history and the noble destiny to which they had been 
appointed.’ 

Rkfkiiencks.—XIV. 15.—R. Nicholl'^, Chri^tinn World 
Pill pit ^ vol. xxxviii. liJDO, p. 1J18. F. VV. Farrar, Chriduin 
World Pulpily vul. lix. 1001 , p. 1 . J. H. Dev«)iiport, Chriduin 
World Pulpily vol. Ixi. 1002 , p. 263. W. Ross Taylor, Chridian 
World Pulpity vol. Ixvi. 1004, p. 108. II. H. Snell, Christian 
World Pulpity vol. Ixviii. 1005, p. .396. Bshop Croi^^htoii, 
University and other !;>ermmiey p. 100. J. Vau^liaii, Sermwie 
Preachetl in Christ Churchy Brightoriy (7tli Series), p. 15. 
Spur^coji, iS>r 7 /io« 5 , vol. x. No. 548; ibid, vol. xlix. No. 2851. 

* Lift thou up thy rod, and stretch out thine hand over the sea. 

—Kxuuus XIV. i6. 

Whek Moses held the rod over the Il(?d Sea, he was 
the sign of man hohling up the serpent in triumph 
to tlie vi(*w of the creation, and in right of his victory 
exercising d()niinion, long lost hut now recovered. 
Tliat is still a pro])hecy. . . . The power by which 
this is now carrying forward is the spirit of Christ in 
man’s heart. This is the true j)re|)aration for the 
cleansing of the le|)rosy and the binding of Satan ; 
and th(? signs are j)rophetic pictures to animate hope. 
—T^iiomas Euskine, 

I’kkiiai's it is not improbable that the grand moral 
improvements of a future age may be accomplished 
in a manner that shall leave nothing to man but 
humilily and grateful adoration. His pride so obstin¬ 
ately ascribes to himself whatever good is eflectetl on 
the globe, that perhaps the Deity will evince his own 
interposition by events as evidently indcpciident of 
the right of man as the rising of the sun. It may be 
that some of them may take place in a manner but 
little connected even with human operation. Or if 
the activity of men shall be employed as the mcan.s 
of producing all of them, there will probably be as 
palpable a disproportion lyetwcen the instrument and 
the ('vents, as there was between the rod of Moses 
and the amazing phenomena which followed when it 
was stretched forth. No Israelite was foolish enough 
to ascribe to the rod the j)ower that divided the st a ; 
nor will the witnesses of the moral wonders to come 
attribute them to man.—.I ohn Foster, on the Appli¬ 
cation of the Epithet RomantiCy v. 

RKFEiiENcra.—XIV. 16.— J. M. Neale, Serrrums Preached in 
Sackville Collecfe Chapely vol. iii. p. .320. XIV. 10.—N. IVf. 

(Kristian World Pulpily vol. Ixxii. 1007, p. .67. 
XIV. 10 , 20 .—Spurgeon, SerinonSy vol. xxx. No. 17ok XIV. 
10-31.— A. Maclaren, Expositions of Jioly Scripture — ExoduSy 
etc., p. 62. XIV. 20.—K. E. Cleal, Christian World Pulirity 
vol. Ixiv. 100.3, p. 426. 

* And the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea. *— 

Exodus xiv. 22 . 

The Israelites, marching up to the edge of the Red 
Sea till the waves fiarted before their feet, st(?p hv 


step, are often taken as an illustration of what our 
faith should do—advance to the brink of possibility, 
and llurn the seemingly im})ossible may be found tu 
open.—D r. .John Kkh, Thoughts for Heart and Life! 

p. 101. 

‘And the Lord looked unto the host of the Egyptians through 
the pillar of fire and of the cloud, and troubled the host of 
the Egyptians.’ Kxonus xiv. 24 . 

Compare the dialogue between Helstone and Moore 
in the third chapter of Shirleyy where in answer to 
the latb'p’s cynical remark that‘Ch)d often defends 
the powerful,’ llelstom' cri(‘s out: ‘ What! I sup[)ose 
the handful of Israelites standing dry-shod on the 
Asiatic side of the Red Sea, was more powerful th.an 
the host of tlie Egyptians drawn up on the African 
side ? Were they more* numerous ? Were tlu'V better 
appointc'd ? Were they more mighty, in a word—eh ? 
Dfiii’t speak, or you ll tell a lie, Aloore; you know 
you will. They were a poor over-wrought hand of 
bondsmen. Tyrants had opj)ressed them through 
four hundred years ; a feeble mixture of wonu'ii and 
children dihib'd tlieir thin ranks ; their masters, who 
roared to follow them through the divided Hood, 
were a set of pampered I^thiops, about as strong and 
brutal as the lions of I .ihya. They were armed, hom'd, 
and charioted, tlie poor Hebrew wanderers were afoot; 
few of them, it is likely, had bettc'i* weapons than 
their shej)herds’ crooks, or th(*ir tnasons’ building- 
tools ; tlu'ir meek and mighty leader himself had only 
his rod. But bethink you, Robert Moore, light was 
with them ; the God of Ilattles was on their side. 
Crime and the lost an'hangcl geiu'ralled the ranks of 
Pharaoh, and which triumphed ? We know that well: 
“The luord saved Isiael that day out of the hand of 
the Egyptians, and Israel saw the ligyptians dead 
upon the sea-shore" ; yea, “ the depths coven'd them, 
they .sank to tin* bottom as a stone”. The right 
hand of the Lord Ik came glorious in power; the right 
hand of the Loi d dashed in pieces the eiu'rny ! * 

‘ You are all right; only you forget the true parallel : 
France is Israel, and Nu|)oleon is Moses. Europe?, 
with her old over-gorged empires and rotten dynasties, 
is corrupt Egypt; gallant France is the? 'I'welve 
"IVilies, and her fresh and vigorous Usurper the Shep¬ 
herd of Horeb.* ‘ I scorn to answer you.’ 

‘ And the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the 
sea.* — Exodus xiv. 27. 

Napot.f.on, when at Suez, made an attempt to follow 
the supposed steps of Moses by passing the creek at 
this point; but it seems, according to the testimony 
of the |)eople of Suez, that he and his horsemen 
managed the matter in a way more resembling the 
failure of the Egyptians than the success of the 
Israelites. According to the Fi’ench account, 
Napoleon got out of the difficulty by that warrior-like 
presence of mind which served Iiim so well when the 
fate of nations depended on the decision of a moment; 
he commanded his horsemen to disperse in all direc- 
tioas, in order to multiply the chances of finding 
shallow water, and was thus enabled to discover a 
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line by which be find his people were extricated. The 
story told by the people of Suez is very different; 
they declare that Naf)oleon parted from his horse, got 
waterlogged and nearly di*owned, and was only ffshed 
out by the aid of the people on shore.—K inglakk, 
Hotkcn, cliap. xxrr. 

* But the children of Israel walked upon dry land in the midst 

of the sea.’—iixones xiv. 29 . 

Tiik sack of Jewry after Jewry was the sign of 
popular triumph during the Barons' War. With its 
close fell on the Jews the more terrible pei-secution of 
the law. . . .iVt last persecution could do no more, 
and on i he eve of his struggle with Scotland, Edward, 
f’ager for popular favour, and himself swayed by the 
fanatitrism of his subjects, ended the long agony of the 
Jews by their expulsion from the realm. Of the six¬ 
teen thousand who ])rf‘ferred exile to apostasy few 
reached the shores of !'ranee. Many were wrecked, 
otheis robbed and flung overboard. One shipmaster 
turned out a crew of we^llthy merchants on to a 
sandbank, and bade them call a new Moses to save 
them from the s('a.—(i!ii:KN,>SAori History of English 
People, pp. 198-199. 

Rbfkiiknof^i.—XIV. 30.—Phillips Hrookg, The Mystery of 
Iniquity, }>. 55. C. Brown, Tht JUrth of a Nution, p. BIO. 

* And Israel saw that great work which the Lord did upon the 

Egyptians: and the people feared the Lord.’ -Exodus xiv. 
3 ^' 

Some believe the better for seeing Christ’s sepulchre ; 
and, when they have seen the Red Sea, doubt not of 
the miracle. Now contrarilj^, I bless myself and am 
thanklul that I lived not in the days of miracles; 
that I never .saw Christ nor His di.sciples. I would 
not have been one of those Israelites that pa.ssed the 
Red Sea ; nor one of ( 'hrist s j)atients, on whom he 
wrought Ilis wundei’s ; then had my faith lieen thrust 
upon me ; nor should 1 enjoy that greater bl(\ssing 
pronounced to all who believe and saw not.— Sir 
J'homas Browne, Religio Medici (pt. i.). 

Rkfkukncks.—XV.—S purgoon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 
2.301. XV. 1 , 2 .— Ihid. vol. xxxi. No. 13(57. XV. 1-21.— 

Ihid. vol. xliv. No. 25(50. 

* The Lord is my strengjth and song, and He is become my 

salvation : He is my God.' Exodus xv. 

IIapcy the heart that has learnc'd to say my God! 
All religion is contained in that short i‘xpre.ssion,and 
all the blessed IH^s that man or angel is capable of.— 
4 'homas Erskixk. 

‘ He is my God ... my father’s God.’ 

(oMPARE tin? early reflection of Dr. John G. Baton, 
the New Hebrides missionary, as he watched the 
piety uf his old father in the home : ‘ He walked with 
God; why ma\ not I?’ 

l.oui), I find my Saviour’s genealogy strangely 
chc(|iiere(l with four remarkable changes in four 
imint'diate generations :— 

1. Kehoboani begat Abijam: i.e. a bad father 
begat a bad son. 

2. Abijam begat Asa: i.a a bad father begat 
a good son. 


3. Asa begat Jehoshaphat: i.e. a good father be¬ 
gat a good son. 

4. Jehoshaphat begat Joram: i.e. a good father 
begat a bad son. 

I sec, Lord, from this that my father’s piety cannot 
he entailed : that is had news for me. But I see also 
that actual impiety is not always hereditary; that is 
good news for my son. — Thomas Fuller. 

Refkrknci-».—XV. 2 .—R. E. Hutton, TIu Gtoum of Chrid^ 
vol. i. p. 53. XV, 2-13.—A. Maclaren, Exposition$y>f 
Scripture — Exodus, etc., p. (51. 

‘The Lord is a Man of war.’— Exodus xv. 3 . 

It may help us to understand the scrupulous regard 
tor the rights of tlie God of War entertained by the 
Gauls, the Hebrews, and other nations of antiquity, 
if we look for a moment at the traces of this feeling 
which manif(-*st themselves among the civilized nations 
of modern times: I need only allude to the singing of 
solemn Te Dearns after victory, or to our praying in 
this country that our Queen * may be strengthened to 
van(|uish and overcome all her enemies,’ and to our 
adorning our cathedrals with the tattered flags of the 
foreigner. That ‘the Lord is a Man of war’ is a 
sentiment by no means confined to the song of Moses; 
it is found to be still a natural one; and J need only 
remind you of the poet Wordsworth’s ode for the 
Knglish thanksgiving on the morning of the 18th day 
of flaniiary, 1816, and more especially the following 
lines:— 

The fierce tornado sleeps within thy courts— 

Ho hears the word—he /lies— 

And n.’ivie.s perish in their ports ; 

For thou art anifry with thine enemies. 

Rhys, Celtic Heathenism^ p. 62. 

ANTICIPATIONS OF FAITH 

‘ Thou in Thy mercy hast led forth the people which Thou hast 
redeemed: Thou hast guided them in Thy strength unto 
Thy holy habitation,’ etc.— Exodus xv. 13 - 18 . 

‘Thou in Thy mercy hast led forth the people which 
Thou hast redeemed.* He had only led them forth a 
single night's journey, but in thatsinglenight’s journey 
they saw the completion of the whole long journey 
they were to take. In the anticipation of faith victory 
is alr(*ady obtained before the war has commenced. 

I. When we come to ask oui-selves the secret of this 
triumphant anticipation we shall find that it is all ox- 
pri'ssed in one single sentence—‘ Thou hast redci iied \ 
The joyful confidence of the Israelites sprang not 
merely from tlu? abstract consideration that the God 
Wlu) had shown Himself so strong to save already, 
was capabh? of any further exhibition of strength that 
might be demanded of Him. Beyond all that there 
was the c(^nsideration that the deliverance of the pre¬ 
sent wius a part of one gi*and purpose completed already 
in the mind of God; a purpose which had been in¬ 
dicated to them in the mission of Moses. 

II. We too have been the subjects of a great deliver¬ 
ance, a deliverance as supernatural in its character 
and as astonishing in its conditions as ever was the 
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deliverance of Israel from Egypt. This deliverance 
is also the pioduct of redemption. We are saved in 
order that we may rise to the prize of our high calling, 
and become inheritoi's of our true Land of Promise; 
and the /ii’st great deliverance is with us also surely 
an earnest and a pledge of all that is to follow. 

III. Instead of joyous anticipation, how common a 
thing it is to meet with gloomy forebodings on the 
part of the newborn children of God, fresh from the 
cross of (’hrist, just rising, as we may say, spiritually 
out of the waters of the Red Sea. 

How common a thing it is to meet with young 
Christians who seem indeed to be on the right side of 
the Red Sea, but who appear to be more inclined to 
wring their hands in terror than to ‘sound the loud 
timbrel * in exultation I 

And thus our anticipations of coming disaster take 
all the bloom off our early joy, and mar our triumph 
befort! it has well begun. And thus we pave the way 
for failure ; for if we begin by doubting the God who 
has redeemed us, at the very outset of our Christian 
life, when the great fact of deliverance lies fresh be¬ 
fore our view, how can we expect to trust Him better 
when the actual struggle has l)egun ? and not to trust 
Him is to ensure necessary defeat and failure. 

Now all this dismal apprehension, this cowardly 
misgiving, comes of our not sufficiently realizing what 
it is tiuit is contained in redemption. We do not see 
that our justification is not only a fact of the present, 
but a pledge for the future. 

We forget that we have passed from nature into 
grace, and now we have to count upon Divine re¬ 
sources. We forget that Christ is the First and the 
Last; that as He is the Alpha, so He is also the 
Omega, and that He is all the alphabet between the 
Alpha and Omega.—W. Hay M. H. Aitken, The 
H if/h'trau of Holiness^ p, 63. 

* The people shall hear and be afraid ; sorrow shall take hold 
on the inhabitants of Palestina. Then the dukes of Edom 
shall be amazed ; the mighty men of Moab, trembling 
shall take hold upon them ; all the inhabitants of Canaan 
shall melt away.’— Kxodus xv. 14 - 15 . 

Dll. Chalmuks used to quote these verses as an illus¬ 
tration of verbal suggestiveness : ‘ I have often felt, 
in reading Milton and Thomson, a strong poetical 
effect in the bare enumeration of different countries, 
and this strongly enhanced by the statement of some I 
common and prevailing emotion, which passed from 
one to another.^ 

llKFKaKxcE.—XV. 17 .—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Script lire--Exodus, etc., p. 63. 

And Miriam the prophetess took a timbrel in her hand ; and 
all the women went out after her with timbrels and with 
dances.’— Exodus xv. ao. 

In the seventh letter of Time and Tide Ruskin 
desci il)es a monotonous, twitching, girl’s dance which 
he once witnessed in the theatre. ‘ While this was 
going on, there was a Bible text repeating itself over 
and over again in my head, whether I would or no* 
viz., this veise of Exodus. ‘ The going forth of the 
women of Israel after Miriam with timbrels and 
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with dances was, as you doubtless remember, their ex¬ 
pression of passionate triumph and thankfulness, 
after the full accomplishment of their deliverance 
from the Egyptians. That deliverance had been by 
the utter death of their enemies, and accompanied by 
stupendous miracle; no human creature could, in an 
hour of triumph, be surrounded by circumstances more 
solemn. Consider only for youi’self what that “ seeing 
of the Egyptians dead upon the seashore ” meant to 
every soul that saw it. And then reflect that these 
intense emotions of mingled horror, triumph and 
gratitude were expressed, in the visible presence of the 
Deity, by music and dancing . . . both music and 
dancing being, among all ancient nations, an ap¬ 
pointed and very principal part of the woi-shipof the 
gods, and that very theatrical entertainment at 
which I sate thinking on tht'se things I'or you—that 
pantomime, which depended throughout for its suc¬ 
cess on our appeal to the vices of the lower l.ondon 
populace, was, in itself, nothing but a corrupt rem¬ 
nant of the religious ceremonies which guided the 
most serious faiths of the Greek mind.' 

Referencbs.— XV. 20.—J. Vickery, Ideals of Life. p. 271. 
J. G. Stevenson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. 1905, p. 38. 
XV. 22-26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2301. 

* And when they came to Marah, they could not drink of the 
waters of Marah, for they were bitter, and the people mur¬ 
mured against Moses.’— Kxodus xv. 23 - 24 . 

The enthasiasm with which men of all classes had 
welcomed William to London at Christmas had 
greatly abated before the close of February. The 
new king had, at the very moment at which his fame 
and fortune reached the highest point, predicted the 
coming reaction. That reaction might, indeed, have 
been predicted by a le.ss sagac ious observer of human 
^affairs. For it is to be chic*fly ascribed to a law aa 
certain as the laws which regulate the succe.ssion of 
the seasons and the course of the trade winds. It is 
the nature of man to overrate present evil, and to 
underrate present good ; to long for what he has not, 
and to he dissatislied with what he has. This pro¬ 
pensity, as it appeal's in individuals, has often been 
noticed both by laughing and by weeping philo¬ 
sophers. It was a tavourite theme of Horace and of 
Pascal, of Voltaire and of JohiLson. To its influence 
on the fate of great communities may be ascribed most 
of the riivolutions and counterrevolutions recorded 
in history. A hundred generations have passed 
away since the first great national emancipation of 
which an account Inis come down to us. We read in 
the most ancient of books that a people bowed to the 
dust under a cruel yoke, scourged to toil by hard 
taskmasters, not supplied with sti aw, yet compelled to 
furnish the daily tale of bricks, beaune sick of life, 
and raised such a cry of misery as pierced the heavens. 
The slaves were wonderfully set free; at the mo¬ 
ment of their liberation they raised a song of grati¬ 
tude and triumph ; but in a few hours they began to 
regret their slavery, and to reproach the leader who 
had decoyed them away from the savoury fare of the 
house of bondage to the dreary waste which still 
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separated them from the land flowing with milk and 
honey. Since that time tlie history of every ^n‘at 
deliverer has been the history of Moses retold. Down 
to the present hour jejoidn^s like those on the shore 
of the Hed Sea have ever been speedily followed by 
miirmiirin^s like those at the Waters of Strife. The 
most just and salutary i evolution must produce much 
sufleiin^. The? most just and salutary revolution 
cannot produce all the good that had been expected 
from it by men of uninstructed minds and sanguine 
tein|)ers. Kven the wisest cannot, while it is still re- 
icnt, \\eigh ijuite fairly the evils which it has caused 
against the evils which it has removed. For the 
( vils which it has caused are h^lt, and the evils which 
it has removed are felt no longer. 

Thus it was now in England. The public was, as 
it always is during the cold fits which follow its hot 
Ills, sullen, hard to please, dissatisfied with itself, dis¬ 
satisfied with those who had lately been its favourites. 

— Macaulay, History of England^ chap. xi. 

'rnoucni every man of us may be a hero for one fatal 
minute, very few remain so after a day’s march even. 
--(lEORciK Meukditii, The Ordeal of Richard 
Feveref chap. xxx. 

Kkkkukn(’Ks.—XV. 23.—T. L. Cnyler, Christian World 
vol. Ixvii, 100.5, p. 02. XV. 23-25,—Spurgeon, 
Senrwns^' vol, xvii. No. 037. A. Ma«hi» on, Exponlionn of Holy 
Scn]ttnrc —etc., p. 04. R. Winterbotham, Sertrima 
and Kxpodtiuun^ p 40. XV. 25.—J. M. Neale, /or 

Church IVor, vol. ii. p. 105. T, (t. R(»oko, The Lliurrh in the 
iyildern(\^Hy p. 3<». F. B. Meyer, The British Weekly Pulpit, 
vol. ii. p. 501. XV. 20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. 
No. 1004. XV. 27.—C. Silvester Horne, Christinn World 
Pulpit, v(»l. Ixvi. 1004, p. 87. G. D.iwson, Serunm^, p, 10. 
XVI.—J. McNeill, British IVerldy Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 48!). 
XVI. 1-5, 11-30.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2332. 

‘And the whole congregation of the children of Israel mur- 
. mured against Moses and Aaron.’— Exodus xvi. 2. 

It is ‘ worthy of remark,* Milton indignantly olrserves 
in his Second Defence, ‘ that those wlio are the mo.st 
unworthy of lihertv are wont to behave most un¬ 
gratefully towards their deliverers’. 

('ompare the furUu*r applieation of this passage by 
Milton in his tniet on ‘The? Hiady and Easy Way to 
Esbiblish a Free Commonwealtb, and the Excel¬ 
lence thereof, compared with the Inconveniences and 
Dangei-s of H(‘admitting Kingship in this Nation*, 
’towards the close of his remonstrance, he writes thus : 

‘ If thepeople hesoafleeted as to prostitute religion and 
liberty to the vain and groundless aj)])iehensi()n that 
nothing hut kingship can restore trade . . . and that 
therefore we m\ist forego and .set to .sale' ivligion, 
liberty, honour, safety, all concernments Divine or 
human, to keep up trading: if, lastly, after all this 
light among us, the same reason shall pass for current, 
to put our necks again under kingship, as was made 
use of by the Jews to return back to l‘"gypt and to 
the worsld]) <)f their idol (jueen, because they falsely 
inuigiiied that they then lived in more plenty and 
prosperity; our condition is not sound, hut rotten, 
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both in re ligion and all civil prudence. . . . Hut I 
trust I shall have spoken pei*suasion to ahund ince of 
sensible and ingenuous men ; to some, perhaps, whom 
God may raise from these stories to become children 
of reviving liberty ; and may reclaim, though they 
seem now choosing them a captain back for Ivjypt, 
to bethink themselves a little, and consider whence 
they are rushing; lo exhort this torrent also of the 
people, not to be so impetuous, but to keep their one 
channel.* 

Contrast Uk* character of the Duke of Wellington, 
as Coleridge in his Tuble-Talk (4 July, draws 

it: ‘ lie .seems to b(* unaccustomed to, and to despise, 
the ineonsisbmeies, the weaknesses, the hursts of 
heroism ftillowed by prostration and cowaidiee, which 
invanably characterize all pojiiilar efforts. 1 le forgets 
that, after all, it is from such efforts that all the 
great and noble institutions of the world have come.* 

* Behold, I will rain bread from heaven for you.’— 

Exodus xvi. 4. 

St. John of the Cross notes on this text tb.it the 
manna w.*is not given to tli(' Israe lites until the corn 
they had biouglit from Egypt failed. ‘’I'liis teaehes 
us that we must first renounce all things, fe)i this 
manna of the angels neither heleiniis nor is given to 
the palate which still 1 dishes the fooei of men.’ He 
(Quotes the worels of NumlKus xi. 4, ‘ Wlu) shall give 
us flesh to eat ? * ‘ They weiuld neit content tluMiise lves 
with that so simple manna, but desired anel l)egge*d 
for manna of fle sh. And e)ur Lend was elis|>leMsed 
hecause? they wished to mix .so le)W and ee>aise a fe)e)d 
with one so high and pure:—munna which, >impb‘ 
as it was, ce)ntains within itself the savour e)f all 
foods.*— Ohras, vol. i. p. 19. 

UKKKriKNeiKS.—XVI. 4.—J. B. Mozley, Semions Piirhehinl 
and Occasional, p. 287. Spurgeeni, Sermons, vol. xx\i\. No. 
2332. XVI. 4-12.—A. Maclaren, Kxpositums of Ilnhj Srnf>- 
tiire-^Kxodus, oio., p. 65. XVI, 14, 15.—R. K. iluttuii, The 
Grown of Christ, vol. ii. p. 238. 

HOLY COMMUNION: THE BREAD OF LIFI: 

‘And when the children of Israel saw it, they said one 
another, What is it ? for they wist not what it was And 
Moses said unto them, It is the bread which the Lord 
hath given you to eat’— Exodus xvi. 15. 

OuH subject is the supply given by God to His pe'eiple 
for one ot their great needs. In the wildenuvss, where 
no food could grow or could be obtained, (iod gave 
His people bread from heaven to eat. 

I. The Jews expected the Messiah to give them 
food from heaven, ’fhe manna they expected from 
their second Redeemer may not have oeem hodih, 
food; it was, according to some interpreters, food for 
the soul. The second Redeemer brought with Him 
from heaven heavenly food. But, alas! the Jews did 
not iv<-ognize the heavenly food when it l ame. 

II. We are travelling through the wildt'iness of 
our promised land, and that wilderness providt's us 
wulh nothing which can supply the wants of our 
being God gives us day by day our daily bread, 
hut man cannot live by bread alone. So God 
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us soni thin;' more pm*ious, something which can 
reallv sn.stMin our life. Hi* gives us th.it which is no 
)ro(iiKt of earth, the true bread from heaven — the 
ivinfi bread —the only hrciul which can support us 
in our journoyings—the only food which can dellxcr 
us from death, and that food is the Son of God 
Whom II(* sent to be the lite of the world. 

III. And how do we fi ed upon Him ? Weeanfeed 
upon Him at any time. We do feed upon Him when 
our faith goes forth from us and takes hold of Him 
as tile source and stay of our life. Hut undoubtedly 
tlu.M(‘ is a sjiecial mea» s provided for us by God that 
w'e m ly feed upon Him, namely, the Sacrament of 
His Body and Hlood. 

W(‘ need faith above all in our Communions. 
Faith to reali/e the IVcsence of the Saviour—faith 
to t< ed upon His Hodyand Hlood—faith to assimilate 
the Divine life which flows to us from Him. Uavin.' 
dicj) ie|)entance and true faith, we .shall necessarily 
have fervent love, for w'c shall know' and feel the 
griatness of (lod’s love to us unworthy sinners. 
Having then all three C'hristian virtues, we shall 
noui'ish our souls to everlasting life by feeding on the 
manna in ('hrist’s own way. And having the Divine 
life w ithin u.s, wv. sliall pass along our dt sert way, till 
Jordan being past, wc shall no longer need to receive 
()ur lieavenlv gifts through earthly signs. Sacra¬ 
ments will cease when we see our Lord face to face, 
even as the manna cea.sed when the Israelites entered 
Canaan.— F. Watson, The Christiaii Life Here and 
Hereafter, p. 79. 

Kki’kiiknck. — XVI. 1.5, —J. M, Nwale, Sennom on the 
Blessed Sdcnunentf p. 21. 

* Gather yc of it, every man.* —Exodus xvi. i6 . 

Tuk same hand that rained manna upon their tents 
could have rained it into their mouths or lay)s. God 
loves we should take pains for our spiritual food. 
Littl • would it have availed them, that the in/inna 
lay about their t(*nts, if they had not gone forth and 
gathered it, beaten it, baked it. lx‘t s.dvation be 
never so plentiful, if we bring it not home and make 
it oui*s by faith, we are no whit the better.—Hi.siior 
Hali^ 

AN OMER FOR EACH MAN 

IIow groat a virtue is temia nmce, ht)w much of 
mom« nt through the wdiole life of man! Yet God 
commits the managing so great a trust, without par¬ 
ticular Law or pre.scription, wholly to the demeanour 
of every grow n man, and therefore wlien He Himself 
tabled the Jews from heaven, that omer, which was 
every man’s daily portion of manna, is computed,to 
have been more than might have well sufficed the 
heartiest fecaler thrice as many meals. For tho.se 
actions which enter not into a man, rather than issue 
out of him, and therefore defile not, Ciod trusts him 
with the gift of reason to be his own chooser.— Milton, 
Areopagitica, 

Hkferences.—XVI. 29.--R. F. Horton, Chrulian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixx. 1906, p. 1. XVI. 35.—C. Perron, Revival 


Sennons in Outline, p. 221 ). XVII. 1-7.—K. Moody-Stuart, 
Litjht from the Holy Hills, p. 42. 

‘ And Moses said unto them, Why strive ye with me ? Where* 
lore do ye tempt the Lord ?’—Exonu.s xvii. 2 . 

In the first expostulation condemning them of in- 
pisticc—since not he, hut the Lord, liath afllieted 
them ; in the second, of |)n.*sumption ; that since it 
w{is God that tcnipteil them by want, they should 
tempt Him by murmuring. In the one He would have 
them see their wrong; in the other, their d.uiger.— 
Hisiioi* Halu 

You, therefore, who wish to nunain free, either in¬ 
stantly l)e wise, or, as soon as pcssihle, cease to be 
fools; if you think slavery an inioL'iabL* evil, learn 
obedience to reason and the government of yourselves ; 
and finally bid adicai to your discu.ssions, your jeal¬ 
ousies, your su])ersiitions, your outrages, your rapine, 
and your lusts.— Milton, Second Defence. 

‘And Moses cried unto the Lord, saying, What shall I do unto 
this people? they be almost ready to stone me.’ - Exodus 
xvii. 4. , 

Compare John Foster’s remark.s to a misantliropist, 
in the fourth chapter of A Man*s Writing Memoirs 
of Himself: ‘Frail and changeable in virtue, you 
might perhaps have been good under a series of 
auspicious circumstances ; but the glory had been to 
be victoriously good against malignant ones. Moses 
lost none of his generous concern for a people on 
whom you would have invoked the waters of Noah 
or the fires of Sodom to retuni; and that (iieater 
than Moses, who endured from men such a matchless 
excess of injustice, w hile for their sake alone He so¬ 
journed and suffered on earth, was not alienated to 
misanthropy in his life or at His death. 

* This people.’— Exodus xvn. 4 . 

The glory (vf all heroes and patriots grows pale 
before that of Moses; others deliver, he creates a 
nation. VVitli him, ‘this people* is, for the fli*st 
time, recognized as a unity, the chaos of w.irring 
tribes is subdued into a cosmos, and the unity of a 
family expanded into the unity of a possible nation. 
—Miss Wedgwood, Message of Israel, p. 44. 

Look almost where you will in the wide field of 
history, you find religion, whenever it works freely 
and mightily, either giving birth to and sustaining 
states, or else raising them up to a second life after 
their destruction. It is a great state-builder in the 
hands of Moses and Ulfilas, Gregory and Nicholas.— 
Sir John Seeley, Natural Religion, pp. 188 f. 

He did not, like the Egyptians, fasliion his w'orks of 
art out of bricks and granite. He erected human 
pyramids, he carved out human obelisks, he took a 
poor shepherd tribe, and from it he created a pco[)Ie 
fit to defy the centuries, a great, a holy, an eternal 
people, a [leople of (»od ! With greater justice than 
the Homan poet might this artist, this son of x\mram 
and Jochehed, Ixiast th.at he had erected a monument 
which should outlive all the creations of brass.— 
Heine. 



Ver. 7. 


EXODUS XVI L, XVIII 


Ver. 18 . 


THE LESSON OP MASSAH AND MERIBAH 

*He called the name of the place Massah, and Meribah, 
because of the striving of the children of Israel, and because 
they tempted the Lord, saying. Is the Lord among us, 
or not? KX013U.S xvii. 7 . 

I. Fkvv incidents during the wanderings in the 
wilderness made a deejier impression upon the Jews 
than the striking of the rock by Moses, and the 
supply of water from it which followed, if, at least, 
we may judge from the number of references to it in 
their national literature. 

Hut if, on the one hand, the incident thus stood 
out brightly as a signal manifestation of God s power 
and love, there was a darker side to it as well, for on 
the other hand, it was a no less striking and mourn¬ 
ful (xample of the faithlessness and unbelief of God*s 
people, and as such also it made a deep impression. 
So in that Psalm wliich the Christian Church has 
taken for daily use in her morning service there is a 
reference which the English reader is apt to miss, for 
when ill the Vemite the appeal is made, * To-day if 
ye will hear Ilis voice,’ etc., there is in the original a 
definite and clear allusion to that which happened 
‘at Meribah, in the day of Massah’; and these 
names, wliich were given to the spot in commemora¬ 
tion of the incident, stood forth to all time as a 
mtanorial of Israel’s ingratitude, for Meribah means 1 
strife and Massah temptation. It was indeed a 
tempting of (iod. After so many manifestations of 
His power and goodness towards them they were still 
unable to trust Him for an instant. 

II. When Israel is said to have ‘tempted Jehovah,’ 
it means that they acted as if doubting whether Ilis 
promise was true, or whether He was really faithful 
to the character in which He had so often revealed 
Himself as a present (lod, able and ready to supply 
their every need. It indicated on tlu'ir part a 
tcMiiper of distrust, a readiness to fall into a panic, to 
doubt God, ami so to forsake Him at the fimt diffi¬ 
culty ; and for this it is that it is so often alluded to 
in the subsequent history as a warning and example 
to all time. 

III. Can we say that we of to-day have no need to 
lay to heart the warning which is writ so large on the 
face of the story, and that the temper shown by 
Israel has no counterpart among us now? The 
doubt which Israel felt of God’s power and presence, 
because of an unexpected dilliculty and a new prob¬ 
lem, seems to me typical of that timid, faithless 
attitude which comes over so many when the advance 
of knowledge and discovery rai.ses some difficulty 
with regard to the Christian faith.—Hisiior Giusox, 
Messtnjes from the Old Testament, p. 29. 

IIkckhknciw.—XVII. 8. —»Spin'ge<in, S^^iuumst, vol. xii. 
No. 712 . XVII. 8, 9.— Ihid. vol. xxxvii. No. 2283. XVII. 
8-11.—11. 1C. Iluttou, The Vrcnvn of Christ, vol. ii. p. 609. 
XVII. 9.— Ihid. vol. iii. No. 112. 

* Choose us out men, and go out, fight v^ith Arnalek.*— Exodus 

XVII. 9. 

Thkn only can we pray with hope, when we have 
done our best In vain shall Moses be upon the hill, 


if Joshua be not in the valley. Prayer without 
means is a mockery of God.— Bishop Halu 

' And it came to pass, when Moses held up his hand, that Israel 
prevailed.’— Exodus xvii. u. 

Mose.s, when the battle was raging, held up his arms 
to heaven, with the rod of God in his hand; and thus 
Israel overcame Ainalek. Hence a notion got abroad 
through the world that in times of difficulty or dan¬ 
ger the mightiest weapon a man can make use of is 
prayer. But Moses’ arms grew heavy; and he was 
forced to call in Aaron and Hur to hold them up. In 
like manner do we all too readily weaiy of prayer, and 
feel it become a builhen, and let our hands drop; and 
then Amalek prevails. ... As our flesh is so weak, 
that our prayci-s soon drop and become faint, unless 
they are upheld, Christ and the Holy Spirit vouch- 
.safe to uphold our prayers, and to breathe the power 
of faith into them, so that they may mount heaven¬ 
ward, and to l^ar them up to the very Throne of 
Grace.—Jui.fus Hark in Ouesaea at Truth. 

Rbfbrkncks.—XVII. 11.— A. F. Winnington Ingram, 
Under the Dome, p. 76. H.I.M. William II. of Germany, 
Christum World Pulpit, vol. lix. 1901, p. 49. 

* And Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands.’— Exodus xvii. is. 
Aaron was brother to Moses : there cannot be a more 
brotherly office than to help one another in out 
prayers, and to excite our mutual devotions. No 
Christian may think it enough to pray alone. He is 



Wk do not find that Joshua's hands were heavy in 
fighting, but Moses’ hands were heavy in praying. 
The more spiritual any service is, the more apt we aro 
to fail and flag in it.— Matthew Henrv. 

Rkkerenoks.—XVJL 12.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached 
in a Religious House, vol. i. p. 34. XVII. 13.—T. Champ* 
ness, Neiv Coins from Old Gold, p. CO. XVII. 16.—A. Mao. 
lareii, Expositions of Holy Scriptnre — Exodus, etc., p. 72. Prof 
Findlay, British Weekly Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 285. T. G. Rooks^ 
The Church in the Wilderness, p. 63. XVIII. 3, 4.—A. Mao- 
laren. Expositions of Holy Scripture — Exodus, etc., p. 80. 
XVIII. 7 .—U. Strong, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlii, 1892, 
p. ICC. 

* In the thing wherein they dealt proudly He was above them.'— 

Exodus xviii. 11. 

You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. ‘ Nf 
man ever had a point of pride that was not injurious 
to him,’ said Burke. . . . Treat men as pawns and 
ninepins, and you shall suffer as well as they.— 
Emerson on Compenaation. 

* This thing is too heavy for thee: thou art not able to perfonr. 

it alone.'— Exodus xviii. i8. 

‘Manning,’ says Mr. Purcell in his Life of the great 
Ciu’dinal (ii. p. 505), ‘never iindei-stood early or late 
the wi.sdom of co-operation; never valued the virtue 
of conqietition. His idea was the concentration of 
authority; one mind to conceive, one hand to exe¬ 
cute. This narrowness of mind was bis chief intel¬ 
lectual defect It led by degrees to the isolation of 
his life,’ 




Ver. 21. 


EXODUS XVII I.-XX 


Ver. 1. 


*Thou shalt provide out of all the people able men» such as fear 

God, men of truth, hating covetousness.’—Exoous xviii. ai. 

Our Bisliops in St. George’s Company will be consti¬ 
tuted in order founded on that appointed by the 
first Bishop of Israel, namely, that their Primate, or 
Supreme Watchman, shall appoint under him ‘ out of 
all the peofile able men, such as fear God, men of 
truth, hating covetousness, and place such over them 
to be rulers (or, at the least, observers) of thousands, 
rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of 
tens . Of coui'se for such work, I must be able to 
find what Jethro of Midian assumes could be found 
at once in Israel, these ‘ men of truth, hating covet¬ 
ousness,* and all my friends laugh me to scorn for 
thinking to find any such. Naturally, in a Christian 
country, it will be difficult enough ; but I know there 
are still that kind of people among Midianites, CafTres, 
Red Indians, and the destitute afflicted, and tor¬ 
mented, in dens and caves of the earth, where God 
has kept them safe from missionaries:—and, as I 
above said, even out of the rotten mob of money- 
begotten traitors calling itself a * people * in England, 
I (lo bi'lieve I shall be able to extricate, by slow 
degrees, some faithfid and true persons, hating covet¬ 
ousness, and fearing God. 

And you will please to observe that this hate and 
fear are flat opposites one to the other; so that if a 
man fear or reverence God, he must hate covetous¬ 
ness ; and if he fear or reverence covetousness, he must 
hate God ; and there is no intermediate way whatso¬ 
ever.— Ruskin, Fora Clavigera, Letter Ixii. 

*Able men, such as fear God.' 

The Italians have an ungracious proverb: Tanto 
Inion eke val niente: so good that he is good for 
nothing. And one of the Doctora of Italy, Nicholas 
Macchiavel, had the confidence to put in writing, 
almost in plaine Termes: that the dhriatian Faith 
had given up Good Men in prey to those that are 
tyrannical and unjust Which he spake because 
indeed there never was Law or Sect or Opinion did so 
much niagnifie Goodnes.se as the Christian religion 
doth. Therefore to avoid the Scandall and the 
Danger both, it is good to take knowledge of the 
EiTours of a Habit so excellent. Secke the good of 
other men, but be not in bondage to their Faces or 
Fancies ; for that is but Facilitie or Softnesse; which 
taketh our honest Minde Prisoner.— Bacon, Essays 
(*of Goodnesse *). 

One has nothing to fear from those who fear God.— 
Eugenie dr Qu^irtn. 

Referrnges.—XVIII. 21.— A. }Afie\firm^Expositi(m8 of Holy 
Scripture — Exodus^ etc., p. 88 . C. Silvester Horne, Chridian 
World Pulpit^ vol. xli. 1892, p. 403. XVIII. 24.—M. East- 
wood, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. 1893, p. 22. 

* Ye have seen vrhat I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare 

you on eagles' wings, and brought you unto Myself. Now 

therefore, if ye will obey My voice indeed, and keep My 

covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto Me.' 

—Exodus xix. 4 - 5 . 

A GREAT deliverance, whether of a man or of a society, 
is a great claim on tlie life that is saved. The Isram- 


ites carried with them a grand inheritance of holiness 
and truth. They were saved because of it. As a 
nation they betrayed it.—E dward Thring. 

Rkpkrencks. —XIX. 6 , 6.—Bishop Gibson, The Old Testa¬ 
ment in the Neio, p. 31. XIX. 6.—Bishop Higgle, Sermont for 
J>aily Life^ p. 1(K). 

*And the Lord said unto Moses, Go unto the people, and 
sanctify them to-day and to-morrow.’— Exodus xix. 10 . 

After the deification of the emperors we are told 
that it was considered impious so much as to use any 
coarse expression in the presence of their images. 
To Marius the whole of life seemed full of sacred 
presences demanding of him a similar collectedness. 
—Pater, Marius the Epicurean, i. p. 24. 

* The Lord will come down in the sight of all the people upon 

Mount Sinai.’ —Exodus xix. ii. 

Lady Beaumont told me that when she was a child, 
previously to her saying her prayere, she endeavoured 
to think of a mountain or great river, or something 
great, in order to raise up her soul and kindle it.— 
Coleridge, Anima Foetce^ p. 66. 

* There were thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon 

the mount’— Exodus xix. 16. 

Rituals, Liturgies, Credos, Sinai Thunder: I know 
more or less the history of these; the rise, progress, 
decline and fall of these. Can thunder from all the 
thirty-two azirnuth.s, repeated daily for centuries of 
yeai*s, make God’s laws more godlike to me ? Brother, 
^Jo. Perhaps I am grown to be a man now; and 
do not heed the thunder and the terror any longer! 
Perhaps I am above being frightened; perhaps it is 
not Fear, but Reverence alone, that shall now lead 
me.—C arlyle, Pa^t and Present. 

Reference. —XIX. 20.—K. Moody-Stuart, Light from (he 
Holy Hills, p. 35. 

* And God spake all these words.’— Exodus xx. i. 

‘ We have had thirty years of unexampled clerical 
activity among us,' said Fronde to the St. Andrews' 
students in 1869. ‘ Churches have been doubled; theo¬ 
logical books, magazines, reviews, newspapers have been 
passed out by the hundreds of thousands; while by 
the side of it there has sprung up an equally astonish¬ 
ing development of moral di.shonesty. . . . We have 
false weights, false measures, cht?ating and shoddy 
everywhere. Yet the clergy have seen all this grow 
uj) in absolute indifference; and the great question 
which at this moment is agitating the Church of 
England is the colour of the ecclesiastical petticoats. 
Many a hundred sermons have I heard in England, 
many a dissei'tation on the mysteries of the faith, 
on the divine mission of the clergy, on apostolical 
succession, on bishops, and justification, and the 
theory of good works, and verbal inspiration, and the 
efficacy of the sacrament; but never, during these 
thirty wonderful years, never one that I can recollect 
on common honesty, or these primitive command¬ 
ments, Thou shalt not lie, and Thou shalt not 
steal.* 



Ver. 2. 


EXODUS XX 


Ver. 2. 


The teaching ot art is the suggestion—far more con¬ 
vincing than assertion—of an ethiivil science, the 
germs of which are to the mass ol mankind incom¬ 
municable ; and the broad da} light of this teaching 
can be di/fused only by those who live in ami absorb 
the direct spletulour of an unknown, and, to the 
genciality, an unknownhic sun. The mere ignorijig 
of morality, wliicJi is what the more respectable of 
modern arti>Ls profess, will not lift them into the 
region ofsncJi teachers; much less will the denial of 
morality do so, iis some modern artists seem to think. 
I'he Decalogue is not art, hut it is the guide-post 
wliirli |)oints direct to where the source of art springs ; 
and it is now, as iii the days when Numa and Moses 
niade their laws:—he is profane who pre sents to the 
gods the fruit of an unpruned vine ; that is, sensitive 
worship before the sensitive soul has bei'U sanclified 
by habitual confession of and obedience to the rational; 
and still worse than he who ofleis the Muses the ‘ false 
fire' of his gross senses, is he who heals the flesh-pots 
of Kgypt with flames from tlie altar, and renders 
emotions, which were intended to make the mortal 
immortal, themselves tlie means and the subjects of 
corruption. Of all kinds of con option, says St. 
Francis of Salt’s, the most malodorous is rotten lilits. 
—CovKXTUY Fat.mokk, RcUrjio Poetet^ pp. 88, 89. 

Tiikhk is no strange self-deceit mort' deeply and ob¬ 
stinately fixed in men’s hearts than this: that those 
whom (iotl favours may take lil)erties that otlu:i*s may 
not ; that religious men may venture mort; safely to 
transgress than others; that good men may allow 
thcMiKselves to do wrong things. There is no more 
C(‘rtain fact in the lar.ge of human ex|)erience than 
that with strong and e arnest religious feelitig there 
may l)e a feeble and im|)erfeet hold on the moial law, 
olten a very loose sense of justice, truth, purity. . . . 
All history is full of warnings: of great religious 
chanictei-s spoiled or distorted, of gieat religious 
efforts lioj)elessly marred and degenerate, because in 
the eagerness and confident e of a good intention the 
Ten Commandments were left on one side, or kept 
out of view, or it was taken for granted that of course 
they were obeyed, b(»cause |)e()|)le meant to do (iod 
service.—U. W. C'nuiicH, Discipline of Christian 
Character, ))]). 41, 48. 

IlKKKHKNeKS.—XX. 1.—T. K. Lockyer, The Impiratvme of 
the Chrutian Life, p. 10. F. W. Farrar, The I'oice from Sinni, 
p. 07. H. Scott ildllatid, Chrutian World Pulpit^ vol. Ixix. 
10(>(5, p. 204. XX. 1, 2.—n. S. jiarrett, Christian World Pul¬ 
pit, vol. Ixi. 1002, p. 214. XX. 1-11.—A. Maclareii, Kxpoxi- 
i 'ums of Uohf Scrijdnre — Exodus, etc., p. 07. XX. 1-17. 
Sjiiir^eon, Sermons, vol. U. No. 2028. 

* I am the Lord thy God.’—Exoous xx. 2 . 

‘ I HAVE many limes essayed,’ said Luther in his Tahlc- 
Talk, ‘thoroughly to investigate the Ten Command¬ 
ments ; but at tlie very outset, “ I am the Lord thy 
God,” I stuck fast; that very one word, I, [)ut me to 
a non-plus. He tluit has but one word ot God before 
him, and out of that word cannot make a sermon, can 
never be a preacher.’ 


FROM EGYPT TO CANAAN 

‘ I am the Lord thy Lod, which have brought thee out of the 

land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.'—K xodos 

XX. 2. 

Like is a journey, on which we did not start for our¬ 
selves to'travel to God; but He started us. He 
brought us out of the dark night ot nothingne.ss, and 
made us living creatures; He gave us man’s powein 
of thinking and working and loving. It was not, we 
may he sure, for nothing. This is true of the life ot 
each one of us ; it is true of that larger life of which 
we are each one little part, the life of mankind on 
earth. AVhat God begins, He means to carry on, and 
to bring to a good end. And so the very root truth 
of religion is this : God is, and there is a purpose in 
life. 

I. Ib cif injition has been wrought for us; and we 
walk ill the light of it. Fgyjit and the Hed Sea lie 
behind, (‘orisider what tliis means. Wh.at is the 
bondage under which the world groans? (1)’Fliere 
is the bondage of sin: th(‘ evil which holds u.s, and 
we eannot do right. Ikit Jesus Christ broke that 
bondage once for all by being entirely and perfectly 
good ; by m iking a good human life a living reality, 
and not merely a dream ; so that now even our im¬ 
perfect goodmsses, joining on to Him, have got asurc 
promise of victory. (Ji ) There is the liond.igc of guilt. 
Ikit Jesus Christ broke that bondage too, He ‘ made 
peace through the? blood of 11 is ( ross’. (3) 'riii.Te is 
once more the bondage of jiain and grief and death: 
hut Christ suflered every pain of that iron slavery ; 
He died the death of the slave, and through death, 
like a new Red Sea, passed to victory. 

II. IIow true it is that the Christian ("hurch is the 
body which bears the stamj) of that deliverance. You 
sec it in her faith ; in her sure and cei t iiii hope; in 
her patience and her joy. She knows whence she 
started : the start has made her sure of the finish. 

III. And that is what in the Church each of us 
must learn. ’Fhe true Christian is a man upon whose 
life, mind, and character a great deliverance from (iod 
has set its stamp. The power of it was given to each 
of us in our hajitisin. ’Hiat is our beginning ; from 
it we are to go, sure that (iod is with us, sure that 
He will be with us to bring us through ; sure that lie 
Who brought us out of Egypt has strengtli to bring 
us to Canaan, and means to do it; sure that He will 
perform the cause which we have in hand. 

This is what gives its strength and firmness to the 
Christian character, and lights it with hope and joy 
and peace wliich are not of the world. Hut this also 
is what makes us penitent. What will stir us really 
to repi’ut is not to be told that if we do perhajis (iod 
will reileem us, but to know of a surety that He has 
redeemed us; that we have been forgetfully, ungrate¬ 
fully, rebollioiisly sinning against our redemption ; but 
that the Redeemer, with His long-suffering [lalience, 
waits for us to turn to Him, and when we do so, will 
accomplish for us His Redemption.—Risnor Tai.bot, 
Sermons Preached in the Leeds Parish Church, 




Ver. 8. 


EXODUS XX 


Vv. 5, 6. 


Repeuvnck.—XX. 2, 3. —Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Puljnt^ voJ. Ivii. 1900, p. 155. 

*Thou shalt have no other g^ods before Me.' —Exodus xx. 3. 

‘What is the wholo Psalter,' said Luther, ‘but 
merely thouirht and exercises on the First Coininand- 
nient?' 

‘It is evident to my reason that the existence of 
God,* says Coleridge in his Omerianay ‘is absolutely 
and ncccs.sarily insusceptible of a scientific demon¬ 
stration, and that Scripture has so represented it. 
For it commands us to believe in one God. 1 am 
the Lord thy God: thou shalt have none other gods 
hat Me, Now all commandment necessarily relates 
to the will; whereas all scientific demonstration is 
independent of the will.* 

All self-sacrifice, made solely for the love of man, or 
for the gratification of’ some meix-'ly human ambition, 
is not a righteous but a sinful thing—and, as sin, will 
assuredly find its punishment. This furnishes, appar¬ 
ently, a solution to the great mystery, why so many 
noble self-sacrifices arc so futile, so aimless, so posi- 
tivily injurious. ‘I am the Lord thy God; thou 
shalt have none other gods but Me.* If we make to 
oui’selves dols of any sort—that is, if we allow love 
to coiu|uer right, and set aside what we ought to do 
in favour of what we like to do, we suffer accordingly 
—and God Himself, who is justice as well os mercy, 
cannot save us from suffering.— Mrs. (hiAiK, Sermons 
Out of Church, pp. 39-40. 

RKFKRKNric.s.—XX. 3.—‘Plain Sermons’ by contributors 
to the TracU for the Times, vol. ix. p. 240. F. W, Farrar, 71ie 
Voice from Sinai, p. 105 ; soo also Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xl. 1891, p. 129. H. J. Wilmot-Biixtoii, The School of 
Christ, p. 73. VV. C. E. Newbolt, Church Times, vol. xxix. 
1891, p. 10.59. G. Campbell Merman, Christian World Pulpit, 
voi. ivii. 1900, p. 01 . G. S. Barrett, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 2G4. 

' Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image.'— 
Kxouus XX. 4 . 

‘In regard to idolatry,* says Melanchthon to Calvin 
in Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, *I see more 
criminals who are guilty of it than you do. I go 
beyond the stone (juairy and the pasture, beyond the 
graven image and the ox-stall. If we bow before the 
d stallt iniMge of God, wliile there exists within our 
reach one solitary object of substantial sorrow, which 
sorrow our efforts can rtmiove, we are guiltv (I pro¬ 
nounce it) of idolatry ; we prefer the intangible effigy 
to the living form. Surely we neglect the service of 
our Maker if we neglect His children.’ 

‘Thou shalt not’ —Exodus xx. 4. 

There is a whole life reluctant os well as a life 
consenting. The involuntary woids, the thouglits 
we would not think, the things we would not do, and 
those that we do not love, aie among the strongest 
inffu(‘nces of our lives.—Miss Thackeray in Old 
Kensington, 

Refkrbncks.—XX. 4 .—F. W, Farrar, The Voice from 
Sinai, pp. 123, 321 ; see also Christian World Pulpit, vol. 


xl. 1891, p. 145. XX. 4, 5.—J. Hamilton, Faith in God, pw 
61. XX. 4, 5, 6.—Bishop Gore, ChureJi Times, vol. xliii. 
1900, p. 315; Kce alst) Christian World Pulpit, vol. IvlL 
1900, p. 1(51. (J. S. Barrett, ibid, vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 358. 

AN INHERITANCE OF BLESSING 

* I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate Me : and shewing mercy 
unto thousands of them that love Me, and keep My com* 
mandinents ’—Exodus xx. 5, 6. 

I. Visiting the Sins of the Fathers upon the 
Children.—The Jews s])oke of that visitation as a 
Divine punishment for a particular sin. Here we 
have a law of nature, a law which is continually ful¬ 
filling itself in that district of nature which we call 
human society. The moral struggle of each man that 
is born into the woild is made harder for him by 
each failure to resist sin on the part of tho. e who 
went before him. When we hear men speak of 
the law of heredity, it is this that they generally 
have in their minds, the transmitted tenilency to 
evil. 

II. Visiting the Sins of the Fathers upon the 
Children.—Is that all ? Nay ; for He shows mercy 
unto thousands of them that love Him and keep 
His commandments. 

The inheritance of evil is not the sole inheritance 
which wo receive from our forefathers. The scathing 
satire which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
Antony:— 

The evil that men do live< after them ; 

’I'he good is oft interred with their bones, 

was certainly not intended to teach that the influence 
of evil is more potent than the influence of good. 
There is no law of life which tells that evil tendencies 
are handed down from father to son which does not 
tell us more plainly that good tendencies ai-e. That, 
indeed, is the very law hy which the w^orld giowa 
The survival of the fittest—what does it mean but 
that good is more enduring than evil ? That evil 
propagale^s itself is true; but in each succeeding 
generation its influence becomes less and less baneful. 
The curse is to the third and fourth geniTation. 
Good, on the other hand, increases in power and in 
fertility os it is handed on from one to another in the 
march of the race. 

III. The true inheritance of the Christian soul is 
tile grace of Jesus Christ, Incarnate, tempted, suft'er- 
ing, but victorious over sin as over death. Here again 
is a heritage which comes to you through no conscious 
act of your own. Just as surely as the disciplined 
lives of your fathers make it easier for \ou to lead 
disciplined lives, far more surely than the sins of your 
fathers beset you in your conflict with sin is the grace 
of ( hrist yours for battle, for endurance, for achieve¬ 
ment. Here at least is an inheritance with no taint 
of evil, which may he iis(*d for yourselves and for those 
who shall come after you in untold blessing. Ye see 
your calling. And the Voice which calls you is the 
Voice or Jesus Christ Himself, in whose Body ye art 
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very members incorporate.—J. II. Bernard, Vid 
Domini, p. 92. 

Rkfkiikncks.—XX. 5 .—G. Tyrrell, CHI and IVine, p. 230. 
C. KiiJ^fsley, Sarinons on Nufiomil HubjecU^ pp. 144, 153. 
XX. 5, 0.—A. II. Monciiro Sirnc, tJhridian IVorld Pulpit, vol. 
li. 1897, p. 74. U'. G. Exposiionj Lectures and Ser¬ 

mons, p. 150. 

*Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.* 

—Kxuijus XX. 7. 

* Many persons,^ says Julius Hare in Uurssfis at Truth, 
*aiv so all.Mid of breakiiifr the third commandmi nt 
that iiicy never speak of God at ail ; iind to make 
assuiitn e doubly sure, never think of Him. Others 
seem to interpret it by the law of contraries: for 
they never taKe God’s name except in vain.' 

THE SACRED BANNER 

* Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ; for 

^e Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh His name 
in vain. — hxouijs xx. 7. 

The Hebrew word translated * take ’ has sometinu's 
been connected by commentators with the .solemn 
phrase which relers to Jehovah’s name a.s the b.inner 
orstandaul under which we advance to work or to 
fi^ht. It was under that standaid that Mo.ses and 
Joshua secured the first victory of the Lord’s fieople 
in the earliest l)e^innin^ ol their national life and 
recoidi'd it in the name of Jehovah Ni.ssi—the Loj cI 
iny banner. 

I . New Tests of l^oyalty.—‘Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy (iod in vain.’ The tempta¬ 
tion comes in two different ways. Have we a ri^lit 
to claim the title and privilejres of Christian be¬ 
lievers in the Lord God if we are ceasing firmly and 
courageously and openly to defend His banner—the 
banner under which we were enlisted in Baptism— 
from those who do it wr<mg? If we think that 
nothing in the realm of belief matters very mucli, it I 
is not likely that we shall be particularly brave or | 
outspoken in its dcdence. To claim as a Christian, 
the ‘ holy sanction ’ of our Redeemer s Name rm ans, or 
ought to mean, a (]uite delilxTate admis.sion of the 
demands, sonu'iimes the exacting demands, to which 
membership in His .swiety makes u.s liable. 

The ( hnrch has been put in trust with a saercd 
deposit of essential truth which God has in Jesus 
Christ revealed to man, and no respect for other 
people’s opinions, much lc.ss any men* good-natured 
and almost careless kindliness, will justity us in 
tampering with that de|K).sit or belittling its unique 
authority. 

II. The Spirit of Persecution.—We must be not 
less stendy on our guard against too ready an appro- 

C i.'ition of that saercd banner and its sanctions, on 
halt of every honest opinion which we may any of 
US form in mattei's of Christian faith or Christian 
usage. There is more than one wav in whieh genu¬ 
inely religious people can take the Name of the Lord 
their God in vain. 

HI. Conscience and the Law.—The danger is, 

I suppose, greatest when we reach the border, or 


cross the lx)rder of what is commonly called the realm 
of conscience. Is it possible that the old-fashioned 
reverence for law' and order shown forth in things 
Divine and human, in Nature and in national life, 
has somewhat waned amongst ii.s, and not least 
amongst earnestly religious men? 

IV. ‘ Verities ’ and ‘ Opinions —There are great 
things and small, great i.ssiies and small, in our re¬ 
ligious life. There arc mighty and unchallengeable 
verities, the things which cannot he shaken, and 
there are pious and reasonable opinions, and devout 
and wholesome usages which stand upon a humbler 
level, and are neitlier unchallengeable nor iinchal- 
lengt'd. Do not confuse the two kinds of verities, or 
mistake the one for the other.— Archbishop Davidson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxxii. 1907, p. 218. 

llEFERENrEs. ^ XX. 7.—Hisliop Gorc, Church Times, vol. 
xlii. 1809, |). 174. K. W. Farrar, The Voice from Sinai, p. 

113 ; SCO also Christian World Pulpit, vol. xl. 1891, p. 321. 
G. Campbell Morgan, Chridian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. 1900, 
p. 301. G. S. Barrett, Chndiiin World Pulpit, vol. Ixii, 1902, 
p. 27. 

‘ Remember the Sabbath Day, to keep it holy. ’—Exodus xx. 8. 
U^HAT is meant by to ‘ keep holy ’ ? Nothing but to 
devote oui-selves to holy words, woi ks, and life. Tor 
the day lequires no special hallowing: it is holy in 
itself; but God wills that it be holy to thee.—L utheb. 

There was a time when it delighted me to flash my 
satire on the English Sunday ; I could st^e nothing 
hut anti(|uated foolishness and modem hypocrisy in 
this weekly pause from labour and from bustle. Now 
I prize it as an inestimable boon, and dread every 
encroachment ny)on its restful stillness. . . . The idea 
is surely as good a one as ever came to heavy-laden 
mortals ; let one whole day in every week ]ye femoved 
from the common life of the world, lifted above 
common pleasures as above common cares. With all 
the abuses of fanaticism, this thought remained rich 
in bles.sings ; . . if its am ient use perish from among 
us, .so much the worse for our country.— Georgb 
(Ji.ssiNG, Privatfi Papers of Henry Ryecroft, pp. 
86-87. 

Hkfkhkncks.—XX. 8 .—J. Percival, Sf/me Helps for School 
Life, p. 188. C. Holland, Gleanings from a Ministry of Fifty 
Years, p. 233. F. W. Farrar, The Voice from Sinai, p, 163; 
see also Christian World Pulpit, vol. xl. 1891, p. 337. R. 
W. ( hurch, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 337. XX. 8 , 
9 ,~E. Fowlo, Plain Preaching to Poor People (3rd Series), p. 
25. XX. 8 , 11 . —Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
xl. 1891, p. 412. G. Campbell Morgan, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 13. S. Barrett, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixii. 11K)2, p. 84. XX. 9 .—W. J. Hocking, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xli. 1892, p. 284. J. H. Shakespeare, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 248. XX. 10.— 
A. Murray, The Children for Christ, p. 100. 

* Honour thy father and thy mother.’— Exodus xx. xa. 

In the first of his lectures on Alexandria and Her 
/Schools Kingsley applies this commandment to the 
true relation of one generation to another. ‘On 
reverence for the authority of bygone generationi^ 
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depends the permanence of every form of thought or 
belief, as much as of all social, national, and family 
life : but on reverence of the spirit, not of the letter; 
of the methods of our ancestors, not of their con¬ 
clusions.’ 

And this is maternity—to give the best years and 
best love to ensure the fate of being despised.— 
Thomas Hardy, The Return of the Native, 

don’t know who would be a mother,* says Mrs. 
Transome to her son in Felix Holt (chap, ii.), ‘ if she 
could foresee what a slight thing she will be to her 
son when she is old.’ And in her essay on Kiehl, 
George Eliot observes how ‘ among rustic moral 
tales and parables ’ of the German peasantry, ‘ not 
one is more universal than the story of the ungrateful 
children, who made their grey-headed father, depen¬ 
dent on them for a maintenance, eat at a wooden 
trough, because he shook the f ood out of his trembling 
hands. Then these same ungrateful children observed 
one day that their own little boy was making a tiny 
wooden trough; and when they asked him what it 
was for, he answered—that his father and mother 
might eat out of it, when he was a man and had to 
keep them.’ 

Of all forms of self-elevation, the one which, even 
when it amounts to absolute self-sacrifice, we cannot 
but regard with very tender and lenient eyes, is the 
devotion of the young to the old, of children to 
parents. No doubt, there is a boundary beyond 
which even this ought not to be permitted ; but the 
remedy lies on the elder side. There are such things 
as unworthy, selfish, exacting parents, to whom duty 
must be done, simply for the sake of parenthood, 
without regarding their personality. ‘ Honour thy 
father and thy mother* is the absolute commana, 
bounded by no proviso as to whether the parents are 
good or bad. Of course no one can literally ‘ honour' 
that which is bad—still one can respect the abstract 
bond, in having patience with the individual. But I 
think every high or honourable instinct in human 
nature will feel that there is hardly a limit to be set 
to the devotion of a child to a good parent—righteous 
devotion, repaying to a failing life all that its own 
young life once received, of care and comfort and 
blessing.— Mrs. Craik, Sermons Out of Churchy pp. 
87-38. 

Rbpkrencks. —XX. 12.—F. W, Farrir^ The Voice from 
Sinai, p. 187 ; see also Christian World Pulpit, vol. xl. 1881^ 
p. 353. A. Murray, The Children for Christ, p. 108. G. 
Campbell Morgan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 
93. G. 8. Barrett, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixii. 1902, p. 
139. XX. 12-21.—A. Maclareu, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
— Exodus, etc., p. 107. 

* Thou Shalt not kill.*— Exodus xx. 13. 

Catholics still revere the memory of Carlo Borromeo, 
Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, who gave his blessing 
to Campion and Parson, on their way to stir up re¬ 
bellion in England, as well as in Ireland, and to 
assassinate Elizabeth if opportunity should serve. 
God said, *Thou shalt do no murder’. The Pope, 


however, thought that God had spoken too broadly, 
and that some qualification was required. The sixth 
commandment could not have been intended for the 
protection of heretics; and the Jesuits, if they did 
not inspire, at least believed him.— Hkrbert Paul, 
Life of Froude, p. 140. 

llEFEitKNCp».—XX. 13.—F. W, Farrar, The Voice from 
Siruii, p. 209 ; see also Christian World Pulpit, vol. xli. 1892, 
p. 1. G. Campbell Moigan, Christian. World Pulpit, vol. IviiL 
1900, p. 158. 

*Thou shalt not commit adultery.’—Exoous xx. 14 . 

The Bible is God’s great Police Court, as well as His 
Temple, and till life ceases to be coarse, lessons on 
coarseness will be needed. —Edward Thrinc;. 

Those who penetrate below the surface of society 
cannot bring themselves to speak lightly of these 
sins. They are destructive alike to the family and 
to the State. For the State is based on justice, and 
voluptuousness is a cruel injustice, for it engages in 
a combat which is both unequal and cowardly; the 

a ressor risks comparatively nothing, and the victim 
S all. -VlNET. 

References. —XX. 14.—F. W. Farrar, The Voice from Sinai, 
p. 233. G. Campl)ell Morgan, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
Iviii. 1900, p. 294. 

* Thou shalt not steal.’— Exodus xx. 15. 

Under * stealing, generically taken,’ says Carlyle, ‘ you 
may include the whole art of scoundrelism; for what 
is lying itself but a theft of my belief?’ 

So far as a nation is to be considei'ed a natural 
being, * thou shalt not steal ’ is as much a natural law 
as ‘ thou shalt not breathe without oxygen *. National 
life is as impossible without honesty as natural life 
without oxygen.—Miss Wedgwood, Message of Israel, 

p. 280. 

What is there in the world worth lying, or robbing, 
or ferociously striving for ? If one could cheat deam 
by cheating one’s neighbour, there might he some 
sense in it. If one could steal genius or knowledge— 
could filch away * this man’s art and that man’s scope’ 
—in that, too, there would be some show of reasoa 
But nothing worth having is capable of being stolen, 
either by force or fraud. What can be stolen, or 
otherwise basely acquired, is the means of enjoying 
the pleasures of ostentation, sensuality, or sport— 
the very things which a religion of the intellect would 
most decisively discount.— Let Youth But Know, p. 
198. 

References. —XX. 15.— S. Pearson, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lii. 1897, p. 99. G. Campbell Morgan, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 326 . G. S. Barrett, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixii. 1902, p. 416. F. W. Farrar, The Voice from 
Sinai, p. 257. 

*Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 

Exodus xx. 16. 

Dr. Johnson, once arguing with Gairick and Gifibrd 
on the lack of accent and emphasis in actors’ read¬ 
ing, declared, ‘ Well now. I’ll give you something to 
speak, with which you are little acquainted, and then 
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we shall see how just my observation is. That shall 
be the criterion. Let me hear you repeat the ninth 
commandtrient, *‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour”.' ‘Both tried at it,* says 
Boswell, reporting a friend's account of the incident, 
‘and both mistook the emphasis, which should be 
upon not and witness. Johnson put them right, 
and enjoyed his victory with great glee.* 

Kkkkhencks. -XX. IT).—F. W. Farrar, The Voice from Simi, 
p. 2H1. G. Campbell Morgan, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. 
lix. 1.001, p. in. G. S. Barrett, Christian World Pulj^^ vol. 
Ixiii. lOOn, p. 35. XX. 17.- F. VV. Farrar, The Voice from 
Sinai^ p. 302 ; see also Christian World Pulpit, vol. xli. 1892, 
p. 177. G. Campbell Morgan, ChHstian World Pulpit, vol. 
lix. 1901, p. 11(5. G. S. Barrett, ChrUtian World Pulpit, vol. 
Ixiii. 1903, p. 123. XX. 18-20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
XXXV. No. 2097. 

‘And they said unto Moses, Speak thou with us, and we will 

hear: but let not God speak with us, lest we die.’—lixonus 

XX. IQ. 

As nien*s prayers are a disease of the will, so are 
their creeds a disease of the intellect. They say with 
those foolish Israelites, ‘ Let not God speak to us lest 
we die. Speak thou, speak any man with us, and we 
will O' ey.’ Everywhere I am hindered of meeting 
God in my brother, because he has shut his own 
temple doors and recites failles mere ly of his brother’s 
or his brothers’ brother’s (iod.—K meuson on Self- 
Reliance. 

Let nothing come between you and the light Re¬ 
spect men as brothers only. When you travel to the 
Celestial City, carry no letter of introduction. When 
you knock, ask to see God—none of the servants.— 
Thorf.au. 

The Children of Israel in times past said unto 
Moses, ‘ Speak thou unto us, and we will hear: let not 
the Lord God speak to us, lest we die *. Not so. Lord, 
not so do I l^eseech Thee, l^et not Moses nor any of 
the prophets speak to me, but rather Thou Thyself, 
who inspirest and enlightencst all prophets. For 
Thou, a[)art from them, canst instruct me perfectly, 
when as without Thee they can avail nothing. Let 
not Moses therefore speak unto me, but Thou, O 
r..ord my God, the Truth Eternal, lest I die and prove 
unfruitful, being only warmed outwardly and not 
kindled inwardly.— The Imitatio Chriati (vol. iv. 
y chap. II.). 

Refehences.—XX. 21.—‘ Sermons' by contributors to the 
Tracts for the Times, vol. ii. p. 89. XX. 23.—II. Scott Hol¬ 
land, ChrMan World Pulpit, vol. Ixix. 1900, p. 280. XX, 
24. (R.V.)—F. S. Webster, In Remembrance of Me, p. 11. 

* Now tliese are the judgments which thou shalt set before them. ’ 

— hXODUS, XXI. I. 

The Maker’s I^ws, whether they are promulgated 
in Sinni thunder, to the ear or imagination, or cpiite 
otherwise pronmlgated, are the Laws of God ; trans¬ 
cendent, everlasting, demanding obedience from all 
men. The Cniverse is made by Law; the great Soul 
of the World is just and not unjust. Look then, if 
thou have eyes or soul left, into this Shoreless Incom¬ 


prehensible; into the heart of its tumultuous Ap- 
jiearances, Embroilments and mad Time-Vortexes, is 
there not, silent, eternal, an All-just, an All-beautiful; 
sole Reality and ultimate controlling power of the 
Whole? I’his is not a figure of speech; this is a 
fact— Carlyle, Past and Present 

The Egyptians were the first people upon the earth 
who emerged into what is now called civilization. 
How they lived, how they were governed during the 
tens of hundreds of generations which intervened 
between their earliest and latest monuments, there is 
little evidence to say. At the date when they liecome 
distinctly visilile they present the usual features of 
effete Oriental societies; the labour executed by 
f>Iave gangs, and a rich luxurious minority spending 
their time in feasting and revelry. Wealth accumu¬ 
lated, Art flourished. Enormous engineering works 
illustrated the talent or ministered to the vanity of 
the priestly and military classes. The favoured of 
fortune basked in peq)etual sunshine. The millions 
sweated in the heat under the lash of the task-master 
and were paid with just so much of the leeks and onions 
/ind flesh-pots as would continue them in a condition 
tf) work. Of these despised wretches some hundreds 
of thousands were enabled by Providence to shake off 
the yoke, to escape over the Red Sea into the Arabian 
desert, and there receive a code of laws under which 
they were to be governed in the land where they 
were to be planted. 

What were these laws ? A revelation of the true 
God was bestowed on them, from which, as from a 
fountain, a deeper knowledge of the Divine Nature was 
to flow out over the earth ; and the central thought 
of it was the realization of the Divine government— 
not in a vague hereafter, but in the living present. 
'Phe unpractical prospective justice which had become 
an excuse for tyranny was superseded by an immediate 
justice in time. They were to reap the harvest of 
their deeds, not in heaven, but on earth. There was 
no life in the grave whither they were going. ITie 
future state was withdrawn from their sight till the 
mischief which it had wrought was forgotten. It was 
not denied, hut it was veiled in a cloud. It was left 
to private opinion to hope or to fear; but it was no 
longer held out either as an excitement to piety or a 
terror to evildoers. The God of Israel was a living 
God, and His power was displayed visibly and immedi¬ 
ately in rewardinLT the good and punishing the wicked 
while they remained in the flesh. 

It would be unbecoming to press the parallel, but 
phenomena are showing themselves which indicate 
that an analogous suspension of belief provoked by 
the same causes may possibly be awaiting oui'selves. 
It may be that we re(|uire once more to have the 
living certainties of the Divine government brought 
home to us more palpably; that a doctrine which has 
been t he consolation of the heavy-laden for eighteen 
hundred years may have generated once more a 
practical infidelity; and that by natural and intelli¬ 
gent agencies, in the furtherance of the everlasting 
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E urposes of our Father in heaven, the belief in a life 
eyoiid the grave may again be about to be with¬ 
drawn.—F rouue, Short Studies, voi. n. 

Refkrkncl's.—XXI. 6 .—Spurgeon, Sermoru, vol. xx. No. 
1174. XXII. 21, 22.—H, Adler, The Orphan and the Helpless, 
Sermons, 1855-04. XXII. 29.—R. B. Brindley, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xl. p. 41. 

* Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil.*— 

Exodus xxiii. 2. 

At certain seasons the only way of being right in the 
future consists in knowing how to resign ourselves to 
being unfashionable in the present.— Renan. 

Universal suffrage assembled at hustings—I will 
consult it about the (juality of New Orleans |)ork, 
or the coarser kinds of Irish butter; but as to the 
character of men, I will if possible ask it no question : 
or if the (]uestion be asked and the answer given, I 
will generally consider, in cases of any importance, 
that the said answer is likely to be wrong,—that I 
have to listen to the said answer and receive it as 
authentic, and for my own share to go, and with 
whatever strength may lie in me, do the reverse of 
the same. Even so, your Lordship; for how should 
I follow a multitude to do evil? There are such 
things as multitudes full of beer and nonsense, even 
of insincere factitious nonsense, who by hypothesis 
cannot but be wrong.— Carlyle, Latter-day Pamph- 
lets (ii.). 

Human authority at the strongest is but weak, but the 
multitude is the weakest part of human authority.— 
John Halfis. 

Refkhknck.—XXIII. 2 .—J. Cole Coghlaii, Penny Pulpit, 
vol. xiv. No. 828, p. 293. 

*Thou shalt not wrest the judgment of thy poor in his cause.*— 

Kxudus xxiii. 6 . 

It is a lamentable fact that pure and uncorrupt 
justice has never existed in Spain, as far at least as 
record will allow us to judge ; not that the principles 
of justice have been less understood there than in 
other countries, but because the entire system of 
justiciary administration has ever been shamelessly 
profligate and vile. Spanish justice has invariably 
been a mockery, a thing to be bought and sold, 
terrible only to the feeble and innocent, and an 
instrument of cruelty and avarice.—B ourow’s The 
Gypsies of Spain (chap. xi. pt. i.). 

* The gift blindeth the wise, and perverteth the words of the 
righteous.*— Exodus xxiii. S. 

And that he would for no respect digress from justice 
well apyieared by a plain example of another of his 
sons-in-law, Mr. Heran. For when he, having a 
matter before him in the Chancery, jiresuming too 
much of his favour, would by him in no wise be per¬ 
suaded to agree to any indifferent order, then made 
he in conclusion a flat decree against him. . . . And 
one Mr. (Tresham likewise having a cause depending 
in the Chancery against him, sent him for a new 
year's gift a fair cup, the fashion whereof he very 
well liking caused one of his own to be brought out 


of his chamber, which he willed the messenger to 
deliver in recompense, and under other conditions 
would he in no wise receive it. Many things more 
of like effect for the declaration of his innocence and 
clearness from corruption, or evil affection, could I 
here rehearse besides.—H ofer's Life of Sir Thomas 
More. 

Compare tlie discussion on bribery in Macaulay’s 
Essay on Bacon. 

‘ Thou shalt not oppress a stranger ; for ye know the heart of 

a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.* 

—Kxoni's XXIII. Q. 

It was God’s argument to the Israelites, to be kind 
to strangers, because themselves had been strangers in 
the land of Egypt. So should you pity them that 
are strangers to Christ, and to the hopes and comforts 
of the saints, because you were once strangers to 
them yourselves. —Baxter, Saints' Rest, i hap. ix. 

* The seventh year thou shalt let it rest and lie still; that the 

poor of thy people may eat.'— Exodus xxiii. 11 . 

God throws the poor upon our charge—in merejr to 
VeS. Couldn’t He take care of them without us if He 
wished ? are they not His? It’s easy for the poor to 
feel, when they are helped by us, that the ricn are a 
godsend to them ; but they don’t see, and many of 
their helj)ers don’t see, that the poor are a godsend 
to the rich. They’re set over against each other to 
keep pity and mercy and charity in the human heart 
If every one were entirely able to take care of him¬ 
self we’d turn to stone. . . . God Almighty will never 
let us find a way to quite abolish poverty. Riches 
don’t always bless the man they come to, but they 
bless the world. And so with poverty; and it’s no 
contemptible commission to be appointed by God to 
bear that blessing to mankind which keeps its brother¬ 
hood universal.—G. W. Cabijc, Dr. Sevier, p. 447. 

Rkfbrknces.—XXIII. 12.—J. II. ShakeHpearo, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 248. XXIII. 14, 15.—A. M. 
Fairbairn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixiii. 1903, p. 316. 
XXIII. 15-17.—G. Monks, Pastor in Ecclesia, p. 135. XXIII, 
10 ,—A. Maclaren, Kocpositio^is of Holy Scripture — Exodus, etc., 
p. 115. XXIII. 18-20.—Bishop Simpson’s Sermons, p. ^7. 

* Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother's milk.*— 
E^xodus xxiii. 19. 

* In less than two minutes,’ says Scott, describing at 
the close of Kenilworth the murder of Amy Robsart, 
‘Foster heard the tramp of a horse in Lhe court¬ 
yard, and then a whistle similar to that which was 
the Earl’s usual signal;—the instant after, the door of 
the Countess’s chamber opened, and in the same 
moment the trap-door gave way. There was a rush¬ 
ing sound—a heavy fall—a faint groan—and all was 
over. . . . “ So pass our troubles,” said Varney, enter¬ 
ing the room ; “ I dreamed not I could have mimicked 
the Earl’s call so well.” “Oh, if there be judgment 
in Heaven, thou hast deserved it,” said Foster, “and 
wilt meet it! Thou hast destroyed her by means of 
her best affeetions. It is a seething of the kid in the 
mother’s milk 1 ” * 
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Compare Newman s resentful application of this verse 
to the behaviour of the Ant^lican llishops towards 
himself in 1843. resii^ned iny living on Sep¬ 
tember the 18th. I had not the means of doing 
it legally at Oxford. The late Mr. Goldsmid was 
kind enough to aid me in resigning it in London. 

I found no fault with the Liberals ; they had beaten 
me in a fair held. As to the act of the Bishoiis, I 
thought, to borrow a Scriptural image from Walter 
Scott, that they had ** seethed the kid in his mother’s 
milk’V 

Kkfrrencr.— XXII I. 20, 21.—J. B. Brown, The Divine 
Life in Man^ p. 236. 

‘ I will not drive them out all at once.’—E xodus xxiii. 29. 

I HAD never an extraordinary enlargement, either of 
joy, strength, or sanctification, but the waters dried 
nj). 'riiere are no sudden steps in grace ; ‘ I will not 
drive them out all at once'. — Fraser of Brea, 
Memoirs (chap. i.). 

Hefrrencbs.— XXIII. 30.—C. Jordan, Pastiirea of Tender 
GrasSt p. 299. XXIV. 1-12.—A. Maclaren, Dxpositiont of 
IIolij Scripture--Kxotlns, etc., p. 118. 

‘ And Moses alone shall come near the Lord.’—E xodus xxiv. 2. 
Au. deep feelings of a chronic class agree in this, 
that they seek for solitude, and are fed by solitude. 
Deep grief, deep love, how naturally do thc*se ally 
themselves with religious feeling!—and all three, love, 
giief, religion, are haunters of solitary places.— De 
Quincey. 

* All the words which the Lord hath said will we do. 

Exodus xxiv. 3. 

Under baleful Atheisms, Mammon isms, Joe-Man ton 
Dilettantisms, with their apjiropriate Cants and 
Idolisrns, and whatsoever scandalous rubbish obscures 
and all but extinguishes the soul of man—religion 
now is; its I>iws, written if not on stone tables, yet on 
the azure of Infinitude, in the inner heaii; of God’s 
Creation, certain as Life, certain as Death! I say the 
Laws are there, and thou .shalt not disobey them. It 
were better for thee not. Better a hundred deaths 
than yes. Terrible ‘penalties’ withal, if thou still 
need ‘ penalties,’ are there for disobeying.— Carlyle 
in Past and Present. 

Reference.— XXIV. 3.— E. Talbot, Sermom Preached in the 
Leeds Parish Churchy 1889-96, p. 126, 

THE VISION OF GOD AND THE FEAST BEFORE 
HIM 

* They saw God, and did eat and drink/— Exodus xxiv. ii. 

I. Consider the vision of God possible for as. 

The Bible says two things about that. It asserts, 
anil it denies with equal emphasi.s, the possibility of our 
seeing Him. That vision which is impossible is the 
literal vision by sense, or, in a secondary meaning, 
the full, ndeijujite, direct knowledge of God. The 
vision which is affirmed is the knowledge of Him, 
clear, certain, vivid, and, as I believe, yielding nothing 
to sense in any of the-se respects. 
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What lessons does this vision bring for us ? That 
we Christians may, even here and now, see God, the 
God of the covenant. Christ, the revealer of God, 
makes God visible to us. 

The degree of this vision depends upon ourselves, 
and is a matter of cultivation. There are three things 
wanted for .sight—something to .see ; something to 
.see by; something to see with, (iod has given us the 
two fii*st, and lie will help us to the last if we like. 
Christ stands Ixjfore us, at once the Master-Light of 
all our seeing, and the Object. Faith, meditation, 
purity, these three ai’e the purging of our vision, and 
the conditions in us of the sight of God. 

II. Notice the feast in the Divine presence. 

‘They did eat and drink.’ That suggests, in the 

singular juxtaposition of the two things, that the 
vision of God is consistent with, and consecrates, 
common enjoyment and everyday life. If we see God 
there is only one thing that we shall be ashamed to 
do in His presence, and that is to sin. 

That stiange meal on the mountain was no doubt 
made on the sacrifices that had preceded, of which a 
part were peace-offerings. The same meaning lies in 
this meal on the mountain that lay in the sacrificial 
feast of the peace-offering, the same meaning that lies 
in the great feast of the New Covenant, ‘ This is My 
Body; this is My Blood *. The vision of God and the 
r^ ast on the mountfiin are equally provided and made 
possible by Christ our Passover, who was sacrificed 
for us. 

III. We may gather out of this incident a glimpse 
of a prophetic chaivicter, and see in it the perfecting 
of the vision and of the feast. 

Whatever may be the change in manner of know¬ 
ledge, and in measure of apprehension, and in proxim¬ 
ity of presence, there is no change in heaven in the 
inediiim of revelation. Christ is forever the Mani- 
fester of (iod, and the glorified saints see God as we 
see Him in the face of Jesus Christ, though they see 
that face as we do not. 

The feast means perfect satisfaction, perfect repose, 
perfect gladness, perfect companionship.—A Mac¬ 
laren, The Unchanging Christy p. 125. 

VISION AND DRUDGERY 
' Also they saw God, and did eat and drink.’— Exodus xxiv. xx. 

It has been said by a very competent scholar, that 
this is the most significant chapter in the whole of 
the Old Testament. It is the basis of that covenant 
between God and man, which is glorified in the New 
Covenant of Christ There was fii'st the shedding of 
the blood of oxen, and ‘ This cup is the New Covenant 
in My Blood ’. There was the pouring of half the 
blood upon the altar, in token of lives that were for¬ 
feited to God. And then there was the sprinkling 
of the people with the other half, as if God were 
saying, ‘ My children, live again ’. For the blood is 
the life, and God, in covenant-mercy, was redeeming 
them from the death which they deserved. It was 
then that Moses and the seventy elders went up- 
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wards to the rocky heights of Sinai. And above a 
heaven, blue as a sapphire stone, somehow the vision 
of the Eternal broke on them. And they saw God, 
not with the eye of sense, for no man hath seen God 
at any time—and they saw God and did cat and 
drink. Is not that a strange conclusion to the 
malter? It is a magnificent and unecjualled anti¬ 
climax. They saw God and began to sing His 
raise ? Not so; they saw God and did eat and 
rink. What does it mean? 

I. Fii-st, the vision of God is the glory of the 
commonplace. 

It was an old and a widespread belief that the 
vision of God was the harbinger of death. You are 
all familiar with Old Testament passages where men 
have voiced this primitive conviction. We arc far 
away from that conc^eption now, thanks to the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Our God is love ; He has 
a Fathers heart; He has a Father’s yearning for the 
piodigal. But God was tenible and dreadful once; 
and to see Him was not a blessing but a woe, driving 
a man aj)art from all his fellows into a loneliness 
horrible as death. I have no doubt that these 
seventy men of Israel had some such heavy feeling in 
their In arts. Let them see God, and then farewell 
for ever to the common lights and shadows of human¬ 
ity. 4nd so they climbed the bill, and had their 
vision above the pavement of the sapphire stones, 
and they saw God, and did eat and drink. Do you 
see what they wei*e learning in that hour? They 
were learning that the vision of God does not with¬ 
draw us. It is not vouchsafed to drive a man apart, 
and rob him for ever of familiar joys. It is vouch¬ 
safed to consecrate the commonplace; to shed a glory 
on the familiar table ; to send a man back into his 
daily round with the light that never was on sea or 
land. 

II. The vision of God is the secret of tranquillity. 

^rhat day at Sinai, as you may well conceive, had 

been a day of most intense excitement. It was a day 
wh(?n the most deadened heart was wakened to awe 
and to expectancy. If that were so with the body 
of the people, it whs doubly so with these seventy 
elders. Think what it must have signified to them 
as they clambered up the rocky steeps of Sinai. 
I'heie God had dwelt: there He had spoken to 
Moses: the?*e there was blackness and darkness and 
tempest, and so terrible was the .sight that even 
Moses said, ‘I exceedingly fear and (piake’. I do 
not think that these seventy elders were in any state 
to think of food or drink. lake a soldier in the ex¬ 
citement of the charge, they forgot that they were 
hungry or athii’st. And then they had their vision 
of the infinite, and it brought them to their quiet 
selves again, and the tumult and confusion passed 
away, and they saw God, and did eat and drink. 
That means that in the vision of God there is a 
certain tranquillizing power. Just to realize that He 
is here, is one of the deep secrets of repose. The man 
who has learned that can eat and drink and join in 
the happiness of feast and fellowship, although his 


table be set upon Mount Sinai, and be ringed about 
with darkness and with fire.—G. H. Mokkison, The 
Return of the Angels^ p. 235. 

THE VISION OF OOD 

‘They saw God, and did eat and drink.’— Exodus xxiv. xi. 

Bishop Chadwick remarks on this passage: ^ They 
saw the God of Israel,’ and under His feet the blue¬ 
ness of the sky like inten.se sapphire. And they were 
secure: they beheld (iod, and ate and drank. 

I. But in piivilege itself there are degrees: Moses 
was called up still lii^her, and left Aaron and Hurto 
govern the people while he communed with his God. 
For six days the nation saw the flanks of the moun¬ 
tain swathed in cloud, and its summit crowned with 
the glory of Jehovah like devouring fire. Then Moses 
entered the cloud, and during forty days they knew 
not what had become of him. VVas it time lo.st? 
Say rather that all time is wasted except what is 
spent in communion, direct or indirect, with the 
Fiternal. 

The naiTative is at once simple and sublime. We 
are .sometimes told that other religions besides our 
own rely for sanction upon their supernatural origin. 

‘ Zarathn.stra, Sakya-Mooni, and Mahomed pass among 
their followers for envoys of the Godhead ; and in the 
estimation of the Brahmin the Vedas and the laws of 
Manou arc holy, Divine books’ (Kiienen, Religion of 
/sraeZ, i. p. (>). This is true. But there is a wide differ¬ 
ence between nations which assert that God privately 
appeared to their teachers, and a nation which H.s.scrts 
that God appeared to the public. It is not upon the 
word of Mo.ses that Israi*l is .said to have believed; 
and even those who reject the narrative are not en¬ 
titled to confound it with nairatives utterly dissimilar. 
There is not to be found anywhere a parallel for this 
majestic story. 

II. But what are we to think of the a.ssertion that 
God was seen to stand upon a burning mountain ? 

He it is Whom no man hath seen or can .see, and 
m llis presence the seraphim veil their faces. 

It will not suffice to answer that Mo.ses ‘endured 
as seeing Him that is invisible,’ for the paraphrase is 
many centuries later, and hostile critics will rule it 
out of coui t as an after-tln ught. At least, however, 
it proves that the problem was faced long ago, and 
tells us what solution satisfied the early Churcli. 

With this clue before us, we ask what notion did 
the narrative really convey to its ancient readers? 
If our defence is to be thoroughly satisfactory, it must 
show an escape from heretical and carnal notions of 
deity, not only for ouiselves, but also for careful 
readers from the very fiist. 

Now it is certain that no such reader could for one 
moment think of a manifestation thorough, exhaustive, 
such as the eye receives of colour and of form. Be¬ 
cause the effect produced is not satisfaction, but desire. 
Each new vision deepens the sense of the unseen. 
Thus we read fii*st that Moses and Aaron, Nadab and 
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Al)ihu ami the seventy el(lei*s, saw (lod, from which 
revelation the people felt ami knew themselves to ire 
excluded. And yet the multitude also had a vision 
according to its powec to see; and indeed it was more 
satisfying to them than was the most profound insight 
enjoyed by Moses. To sec (jOi.1 is to sail to the 
horizon; wlien you arrive, the horizon is as far in 
front as ever; hut you have gained a new conscious¬ 
ness of infinitude. ‘The appearance of the glory of 
the Lord was seen like devouring fire in the eyes of 
the children of Israel.’ But Moses was aware of 
glory far greater and more spiritual than any mateiial 
splendour. When theophanies had done their utmost, 
his longing was still unslaked, and he cried out, ‘ Show 
me, I f)ray thee, Thy glory*. To his con.sciousncss 
that glory was still veiled, which the multitude 
sufficiently beheld in the flaming mountain. And the 
answer which he received ought to put the (jue.stion 
at rest for ever, since, along with the pronii.se ‘All 
My goodness shall pass befo/e thee,’ came the asser¬ 
tion ‘Thou shaft not see My face, for no man shall 
see Me and live *. 

III. So, then, it is notour modern theology, but 
this noble book of Exodus itself, which tells us that 
Moses did not and could not adetjuately see Gotl, 
howeser great and sacred the vision which he bt held. 
From this hook we learn that, side by side with the 
most intimate communion and the clearest jiossible 
unveiling of God, grew up the profound consciousness 
that only some attributes and not the essence of deity 
had been tiisplayed. 

Refkrenck.—XXIV. 11 .—J. Kerr Campbell, Christian 
World vol. xli. 101)2, p. 119. 

* Come up to Me into the mount, and be there; and 1 will »ve 
thee tables of stone, and a law, and commandments, which 
I have written; that thou majest teach them.*—Kxoous 

XXIV. 12. 

‘The monastical life,* says Bacon in the second part 
of The Advancement of Learning, ‘is not simple, 
contemplative, but performeth the duty either of 
incessant prayers and supplications, which hath been 
truly t?steemed as an office in the C’hurch, or else of 
writing or taking instructions for writing concerning 
the law of God, as Moses did when he abode so long in 
the mount. . . . But for contemplation which should 
be finished in itself, without casting beams upon 
society, assuredly divinity knoweth it not* 

My life is not stolen from me. I give it A pleasure 
which is for myself alone touches me slightly. It is 
for myself and for my friends that I read, that I 
refleef, that I write, that I meditate, that I hear, that 
I observe, that I feel. I have consecrated to them 
the use of all my senses.—D ideuoi*. 

* And Moses went up into the mount*— Exodus xxxv. 15. 
‘There was an idea of sanctity,’ says Ruskin, in the 
third vol mm? Modem Painters, ‘attached to rocky 
wilderness, because it had always been among hilts 
that the Deity had manifested Himself most inti¬ 
mately to men, and to the hills that His saints had 


nearly always retired for meditation, for especial 
communion with Him, and to prepare for death. 
Men aeijiiainted with the history of Moses, alone at 
lloreh, or with Israel at Sinai . . . were not likely to 
look with irreverent or unloving eyes upon the blue 
hills that girded their golden horizon, or drew down 
upon them the mysterious clouds out of the height of 
the darker heaven.’ 

How insignificant Sinai appears when Moses stands 
on its suimnit! This mountain seems hut a pedestal 
whereon rest the feet of the man, whilst his head 
reaches to the clouds, where he speaks with God.— 
Heine. 

‘ And Moses went into the midst of the cloud.'— Exodus xxiv. 18 . 

If we insist upon perfect intelligibility and complete 
declaration in every moral subject, we shall instantly 
fall into misery of unbelief. Our whole happiness 
and power of energetic action depend upon our being 
able to breathe and live in the cloud ; content to see 
it opening here and closing there; rejoicing to catch, 
through the thinnest films of it, glimpses of stable 
and sub.stantial things; but yet perceiving a noble¬ 
ness even in the concealment, aiul rejoicing that the 
kindly veil is spread where the untempered light might 
have scorched us, or the infinite clearness wearied.— 
Ruskin, Frondes Agrestes, p. 24*. 

The region of dimness is not wholly without relations 
towards our moral state.—F. W. Nkwman. 

FORTY DAYS 

‘ Moses was in the mount forty days and forty nights.*— 

Exodus xxiv. 18. 

Moses was forty days and forty nights in the mount 
He was away. The mount means high elevation, an 
altitude crowned with golden clouds, utmost distance, 
perspective, and all the music of mystery. Some¬ 
times we can only say of the great man, legislator, 
jX)et, or prophet, He is not here. Where is he? 
Away. Where? No man can tell; in the hidden 
places, in the invisible sanctuaries; away among the 
shaping clouds that arc sometimes almost living 
presences. It is only when we are at some distance 
from our own life that we can make anything really 
of it; you cannot deeply consider that problem in the 
throng, you cannot use your slate and pencil in the 
great city multitude; you must go away into a 
mountain or valley or hang over the sanctuary-sea; 
in order to sue yourself you must stand some distance 
back from yourself. 

I. Moses was in the mount forty days and forty 
nights. What was he receiving ? He was receiving 
the law. Our greatest men are not the men on the 
streets. We call these men on the streets very active 
persons, much too active; the law is not a street 
anecdote or an incident of the thoroughfare, the law 
is away in the sanctuary of the infinite, the invisible, 
and the ineffable. 

II. Moses was away forty days and forty nights 
receiving, not inventing, the law. There is a 
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wondrous deliberation about the movement of God. 
The few commandments which we once called tlie 
law could be written in less than a minute each; it 
was not the handwriting but the heart-writing that 
re(|iiircd the time. 

III. In Matthew iv. 2 we read that Jesus was 
tempted in the wilderness, * And when He had fasted 
forty days and forty nights, He was afterward an 
hungered Moses and the Dunb ; the similarities 
between their histories are worth tracing out; such 
collocation of coincidence and repetition constitutes 
itself into an argument. Forty days and forty 
nights Jesus was fasting: surely great preparation 
means great issues ; surely this is an athlete in train¬ 
ing for some fight; this cannot be a mere pedantic 
arrangement; we must wait and see what comes of 
this trial of the soul: it may be that fasting is the 
true feasting, it may be that this disciplining the 
body and al) that gathering up of force which we call 
passion or desire may mean that the greatest contest 
ever fought on the theatre of time is about to take 
place. 

IV. What is the meaning of all this withdrawal, 
of all this foi ty days and forty nights* experience? 

1. *rhe meaning is rest The prophets must go 
away for a time, they must become nothing, enter 
into a state of negativeness, forget for the time being 
their own office ami function; to forget it may be 
best to remember it. But the withdrawal must not 
be too long; too much rest would mean weariness; 
there is a rest that leads to reluctance, disbelief, and 
dc*s])air. A measurable rest, and then a happy re¬ 
newal of service, that is the Lord's idea of the 
ministry of Ilis own discipleship. 

2. *l1ie meaning is self-culture. A man may be 
too busy keeping other vineyards to keep his own, 
a man may be so much from his own fireside that 
his own children shall be turned into atheists by a 
misconstriiction of his false piety. We should not 
indulge in any culture that separates us from the 
pe()])lo. 

3. The meaning is recej^tion. There must be a 
time ot intaking, there must be periods when we 
are not giving out, but when we are receiving in. 
Understand tlierefore that withdrawment from the 
prophetic office and service, as in the case of Moses 
and Elijah, does not mean abandonment of that 
office, but further preparation for it, and that the 
best withdrawment is a withdrawment which takes 
us right into the very sanctuary of the soul of Jesus 
Christ.—fJosupu PAaxER, City Temple Pulpit, vol. 
L p. 132. 

‘ Purple and scarlet.’— Exodus xxv. 4 . 

We know it to have l)een by Divine command that 
the Israelites, rescued from servitude, veiled the taber¬ 
nacle with its rain of purple and s(‘arlet, while the 
under sunshine flashed through the fall of the colour 
from its tenons of gold.— Ruskin, Stones of Venice, 
(vol. il). 

Rkpbrbnobs.—XXV. 8 .—W. Allen Whitworth, Ths Seme- 
tuary of Ood, p, 1. T. Champness, New Coins from Old Gold, 


p. 92. XXV. 1).—T. M. Morris, Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. 
Ixiv. lUO.i, p. 228. XXV. 10-22.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xlix. No. 28.88. X.W. 15,—S. Baritig-Cvould. Sermon Sketches^ 
p. 10. XXV’. 18.—T. Jones, Christian IPorld Pulpit, vol. 111. 
1807, p. 2G8. 

THE MERCY-SEAT 

Exodus xxv. 18-20. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
mercy-scat Wfis a mere lid, an ordinal v portion of the 
ark itself. It was made of a different and more 
co.stly material, of pure gold, with whirh the ark 
was only overlaid. *rherc is senarate mention that 
Bczaleel ‘ made the ark, . . . an<l h(‘ made the mercy- 
s at,* and the special presence of God in the Most 
Holy Place is connected much more intimately with 
the merev-seat than with the remainder of the*struc¬ 
ture. Thus Ho promises to ‘appear in the cloud 
above the meicy-seat*. And when it is wiitten that 
‘Moses heard the Voice speaking unto him from above 
the mercy-seat which is upon tlu‘ ark of the testimony,’ 
it would have been more natural to say dircctlv ‘from 
above the ark * unless some stress were to be laid upon 
the interposing slab of gold. In reality no distinction 
could be sharper than betwivn the ark and its cover, 
from whence to hear the Voice of Ciod. And so 
thoroughly did all the symbolism of the Most Holy 
Place gather around this supreme object, tfiat in one 
place it is actually called * the house of the mercy- 
scat *. 

Let us, then, put oui*selvcs into the place of an 
ancient worshipper. Excluded though lie is from the 
Holy Place, and con.scioiis th»tt even the priests are 
shut out from thc» inner shrine, yet tfie h gh priest 
who enters is his brother; he goes on his behalf; the 
barrier is a curtain, not a wall. 

But while thi? Israelite mused upon what was be¬ 
yond, the ark, as we have sec n, suggests the depth of 
his obligation ; Ibr there is tfu* rod of his deliverance 
and the bread from heaven wfiieh fed him; and there 
also are the commandments which he ought to have 
kept. And his conscience tells h m of ingratitude 
and a broken coviuiant; by the law is the knowledge 
of sin. 

It is therefore a sinister and menacing tfiought 
that immediately above the ark of the violated cove¬ 
nant bums the visible manifestation of (jod, his 
injured Benefactor. 

And hence arises the golden value of that which 
interposes, beneath which the accusing law is buried, 
by means of which God ‘hides His lace from our 
sins *. 

The worshipper knows this cover to be provided by 
a separate ordinance of God, after the ark and its 
contents had been airanged for, and finds in it a vivid 
concrete representation of the idea ‘Thou hast cast 
all iny sins lx*hind Thy back*. That this was its 
true intention becomes more evidiTit when we ascer¬ 
tain exac-tly the meaning of the term which we have 
not too precisely rendered ‘ mercy-seat *. 
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THE FIRST TOKEN OF DIVINE FELLOWSHIP 

* 1 will commune with thee from above the mercy seat.'— 

Exodus xxv. 22. 

I. Is it not rather a strange place for communion 
between God and man. Communion always implies 
some affinity of nature between two or more minds. 
One would think the mercy seat the last place for 
affinity of man with God. It is a meeting of ex¬ 
tremes—the Holy One and the conscious sinner, the 
Righteous Judge and the suppliant for pardon, the 
Sitter on the Great White Throne and the convicted 
miscreant at the bar of justice. 

II. We could have understood communion with the 
Divine in other quarters. We could have felt it under 
the throbbing stars, where our hearts vibrate with 
the sense of the infinite. We could have realized it 
in the presence of genius where our spirit is made to 
forget its own limits. We could have learned it 
even from our moments of spiritual thirst, for the 
thirst for God implies a capacity for God. But that 
there should be communion in the moment of our 
moral conviction, that there should be Divine fellow¬ 
ship in the hour when we recognize that we are clothed 
in rags—this is a startling thing ! And yet it is true. 
For, what is it that convicts a man ? Wliat is it that 
makes a human soul a suppliant for mercy ? It is 
holiness already begun. TTie white throne of (iod 
is only visible to the eye that is emerging from impure 
waters. I am never so near to God as when 1 cry, 

* Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 0 Lord I * 
Not even when vibrating *neath the stai*s am I so near 
as then. The stars reveal something beyond me; the 
conviction of sin reveals something %n me. 

III. George Macdonald has somewhere .said that 
there are colours which are only brought to light by 
a cloudy day. I think it is pre-eminently true in the 
sphere of the mercy seat L never learn that I have a 
little good in me till I have realized my worthlessness. 
It is not increased poverty but increased means that 
makes me a suppliant It is the light, not the dark¬ 
ness, that brings me to my knees. The shadow that 
I see is the shadow of my God. I mistake the shadow 
for nightfall; I sit down to weep. I imagine that I 
am sitting on the cold ground; and all the time I am 
on the doorstep of my Father’s hou.se, and the door is 
open, and my Father is coming out to take me in. 
It is the brightness of God’s face that makes me ciy 
for mercy.—G. Matheson, Messages of Hope, p. Il3. 

References.— XXV. 22. — J. W. Atkinson, The Penny 
Pulpily vol. xiv. No. 841, p. 406. XXV. 30.—A Maclaren, 
Expositione of Holy Scripture — Exodui, etc., p. 126. XXV. 31. 
— Ibid. p. 134. 

* And look that thou make them after their patteiiHf which was 

shewed thee in the mount.'— Exodus xxv. 40 . 

He is not altogether silent alxiiit religion. But he 
has the power of suspending absolutely his belief and 
the natural effect it would have on a thoughtful mind 
busy with mans nature and fortunes; he lodges it 
apart, and above him, in dignity and honour, but 
where it has no more influence on the temptation, the 
troubles, the issues of the real world than the gods 


of the epicurean heaven. . . . He looked on it as a 
sort of art or mystery, with rules and grounds inde¬ 
pendent of and unconnected with the ordinary works 
and thought of life.—R. W. Chuecu on Montaigne, 
Miscellaneous Essays^ pp. 80-81. 

In different ages, a difl'erent pattern is shown to the 
prophets on the mount; alwa^^s what is fairer and 
moi-e august than can be seen in the restless plain of 
life below. . . . The Soul of Christ, the sinless, risen, 
and immortal, is the pattern shown to us; shown 
fi]*st upon the field of history, and on the paths of 
this living world, and then taken to the heavens, to 
look down thence on the uplifted eye of faith and 
love throughout successive generations.—M artineau. 

Eveiiv man is tasked to make his life, even in its 
details, worthy of the contemplation of his most 
elevated and critical hour.—’riioiiEAir, Walden. 

Refkhkncks.—XXVII. 3-8.—Newton H. Marshall, Christian 
IVorld ralpit, vol. Ixix. 1006, p. 187 XXVlil. 12, 28.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Exodusy etc., p. 144. 

^ And thou shalt make the breastplate of judgment with cun¬ 
ning work . . . and thou shaft set in it settings of stones.' 
—Exodus xxviii. 15, 17. 

Aaron had to wear upon his breast before the Lord 
twelve precious stones, not of one sort, but each one 
reflecting the light differently from his neighbour. 
There was one nearly black, whatever the diamond 
thought of him. But all the stones being set ecjually 
upon the priest’s breast, no one of them might quarrel 
with another, saying, ‘ You are quite wrong, you are; 
you ought to reflect the light as I do. Yon will 
never be admitted into the most holy place.’ Even 
the dark jasper reflected its measure of light as freely 
as brilliant (iiamond. ITie former may have a meek¬ 
ness the latter has not. Indeed, it is a known fact 
that the diamond is harder than any other stone. 
And hardness is distance from life in proportion to 
the hardness. 

One thing is clear, there is a tribe in Israel corre¬ 
sponding with each stone. And the Lord requested 
that He might see the twelve stones upon Aaron’s 
breast, with the names of the Twelve Tribes engraven 
on them, as often as he appeared before Him to 
minister in the priest’s office (Exod. xxviii. 29). 

I^erhaps it was in virtue of his representing, im¬ 
partially, every tribe of God’s people, that he obtained 
Divine responses pertaining to every tribe. A man 
cannot be the medium of truth to all the tribes of 
God, unless all truth has a place in him. Learn, 
whether the priests and ministers of God ought 
not to comprehend in their souls and characters con¬ 
siderable breadth and variety. —Dr. Puusford, Quiet 
Hours. 

* And the stones shall be with the names of the children of 
Israel, twelve.'—- Exodus xxviii. 21. 

As the High Priest of old, when he entered into the 
Holy of Holies, bore upon his breast those twelve 
jewels which witnessed to the Twelve Tribes of Israel, 
so now, with a converse fitness and an equal duty, a 
religious and just people, advancing towards the gates 
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of its new and higher destinies, must bear upon its 
brefist that cause which is the cause of God.— Aubrey 
DK Vebe. 

‘When he goeth in unto the holy place.’—Exoous xxvni. 29 . 
If the veil has as yet been but little withdrawn from 
the Holy of Holies, those who come after us will have 
learnt at least this one lesson, that this lifting of the 
veil which was supposed to be the privilege of priests, 
is no longer considered as a sacrilege, if attempted 
by any honest seekers after truth.— Max Muller. 

UKFKriKN(!i':a.—XXVIII. 29. — S. Baring-Gould, 

Preavhimj for a Year, vol. ii. p. 132. 

‘Thou shalt put in the breastplate of judgement the Urim and 
the Thummim; and they shall be upon Aaron’s heart, when 
he goeth m before the Lord. ’—Exodus xxvm. 30. 

‘ May I ask you,^ said John Bright to the citizens of 
Birmingham in 1858, ‘to believe, as I do most de¬ 
voutly believe, that the moral law was not written 
for men .done in their individual character, but that 
it was written as well for nations, and for nations 
great as this of which we are citizens. If nations 
rej(*ct and deride that moral law, there is a penalty 
wliich will inevitably follow. It may not come at 
once; it may not come in our life-time; but, rely 
upon it, the great Italian is not a poet only, but a 
prophet, when he says:— 

The sword of Heaven is not in haste to smite, 

Nor yet doth linger. 

We have experience, we have beacons, we have land¬ 
marks enough. . . . We are not left without a guide. 
It is true we have not, as an ancient people had, Urim 
and Thummim—those oraculous gems on Aaron’s 
breast—from which to take counsel, but we have the 
unchangeable and eternal principles of the moral 
law to guide us, and only so far as we walk by that 
guidance can we be permanently a great nation, or 
our people a happy people.’ 

Rkkbrknges.—XXV llI. 30.—A. Maclareii, Expositioru of 
Ilohf Scripture — Exodus, etc., p. 161. R. F. Horton, Christian 
World PulpU, vol. 1. 1890, p. 232. XXVIII. 36-38.—Spur- 
geon. Sermons, vol. xxxvi. No. 2163. 

BACTERIA IN THE CHALICE 

‘Aaron shall bear the iniquity of the holy thingrs, which the 
children of Israel shall hallow in all their noly gifts.’— 

Exodus xxvm. 38 (K.V ). 

Science tells us that bacteria lurk in the white snow 
and sparkling dew ; and the purest saints are con¬ 
scious of secret frailty marring holiest things and 
hours. Infection, alloy, degeneration, play their part 
in the spiritual as well as the natural sphere. 

I. In private devotional houra it is not difficult to 
shut the door of our chamber, but it is far from easy 
to close the door of the mind upon base and secular 
images and feelings. Our prayers are hindered by 
insincerity, uncharitableness, impatience, and unbe¬ 
lief ; we regard initpiity in our heart, and therefore 
many petitions we -offer can never be put into the 
golden censer. 

II. Outside sanctuaries, Sabbaths, and Scriptures 
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are institutions, days, and relations whose sacredness 
we mu.st not forget The loves of the home, kinship, 
friendship, citizenship, the treasures of litenture, the 
gifts of beauty, the stewardship of wealth, the flowers 
and lutes of pleasure—these are holy also. But if 
these tilings are great and noble. Divine symbols and 
instruments of infinite suggestion and purport, how 
often are we forgetful and perverse, awakening in our 
better moments to reproach ourselves with the sin of 
sacrilege 1 

III. We must not think lightly of these sins be¬ 
cause they seem in their refinement to stand apart 
from and beyond ordinary morality. They are not 
ecclesiastical but real sins, and with c.ll their apjinrent 
subtilization they injuriously affect the whole .sphere 
of character and action eipially with coarser faults. 
In coining, the addition to gold of one five-hundu dth 
pai*t by weight of bismuth produces an alloy which 
crumbles under the die and refuses to take an im¬ 
pression ; the very scent of an incongruous element 
sometimes debases and destroys the whole vast mass 
into which it enters. And if in physics the influence 
of minute admixtures is .so immense, we may be sure 
that the iniquity of our holy things is not less per¬ 
vasive and disastrous, affecting all that we are and 
do, and vitiating what otherwise would be the pure 
gold of life and action.—W. L. Watkinson, Themes 
for Hours of Meditation, p. 66. 

Reperkvobs. —XXIX. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 
1203. XXIX. 26-28.—J. Pulsford, Our Deathless Heype, p. 241. 
XXIX. 33.—Spurgeon, SemoTW, vol. xliii. No. 2628. XXIX, 
43.—A. Rowland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. 1893, 
p. 74. 

* And 1 will dwell among the children of Israel, and be their 

God.’ —Exodus xxix. 45 . 

So long as there is in man’s heart one fibre to vibrate 
at the sound of what is just and true and honourable, 
so long as the instinctively pure soul prefei’s purity 
to life, so long as friends or truth are to be found 
who are ready to sacrifice their peace in the cause of 
science, friends of righteousness ready to devote them¬ 
selves to holy and useful works of mercy, womanly 
hearts to love whatsoever is good, beautiful, and pure, 
and artists to express it by sound and colour and 
words of inspiration—so long God will dwell within 
us.— Renan on Spinoza. 

References. —XXX. 1.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Exodus, etc., p. 169. XXX. 1-4.—VV. Garrett 
Border, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. 1897, p. 330. XXX. 
7 ^ 8 .—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1710. XXX. 11,12, 
15 .—j, M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, 
vol. ii. p. 361. XXX. 11-16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. 
No. 1681. J. Hammond, WhaJt Shall I Give for My Life f A 
Sermon for the Census. 

THE CENSUS AND ITS RELIGIOUS ASPECT 

* When thou takest the sum of the children of Israel.'— 

Exodus xxx. 12. 

I. This firat census of which we have any recorded his¬ 
tory took place more than three thousand years ago. 
It was taken in the wilderness, and in a very differ¬ 
ent way from that in which our census is takea 
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From the grouped tribes every man of twenty 
years of age aiul upwards wfis called out, and after¬ 
wards passtal over to the crowd of the ‘ nunibcTed *. 
No women or children were numbered. Women and 
children owe even more than men to the influence of 
Jesus ('hri>t. 'rhen each man had to pay a half- 
shekel, about thirteen|)ence-halfpennv, at the express 
command of God, to be devoted to religious purposes. 
The census was the solemn recognition of the separate 
individuality, the responsible manhood of every full- 
grown Israelite. 

II. The p/ivment of the half-shekel was an acknow¬ 
ledgment of his obligation to sue for the mercy of 
Heaven and to do the will of God. When you fill up 
our census-paj)er remember that you are a sinful being 
efore you are anything else. Do you not realize 
the necessity of paying the half-shekel, of ransoming 
your soul ? 'Fhe census expresses the solid irity of our 
interests. All humanity is one great organism, one 
colo.ssal man, as Pascal says, of whom Christ is the 
Head. No one can say that he is so insignificant 
that it does not matter whether he goes to the devil 
or not. Nobody will be left out because* of his 
poverty or crime.—Iliuai Phick Hughes, The Sermon 
Year Hook, 1891, p. 3()2. 

Hkikhknck.— XXX. 12.—A. Maclarcn, Erpositions of 
Holy Scripture — Exodus, etc., p. lOB. 

* The ri h shall not give more, and the poor shall not give less, 
than half a shekel, when they give an offering unto the 
Lord, to make an atonement for your souls.’—Exonusxxx. 

15. 

The tribute to be paid for the ransom of ihesoul 
was half a shekel, about fifteeiipence of our money. 
The rich were not to give more nor the poor less; 
to intimate that the souls of the rich and poor were 
alike? precious.—M aitiikw Henry. 

Rkfkiikn'ck.— XXX. 15.—A. Maclarcii, ExposUiona of Holy 
Scripture — Exodus, etc., p. 170. 

‘And I have filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, and 
in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 
workmanship, to devise cunning works.’— Exodus xxxi. 3-4. 

The .1 mbit ion of art, to come ever nearer to a per¬ 
fect work, is an evidence that the spirit of the Master- 
Artist stirs and (jniekens the human spirit. ‘See, I 
have filled him w.th the spirit of (iod, in wisdom, and 
in undeislanding, and in knowledge, and in all 
manner of workmanship, to devise cunning w'orks.’ 
In the spirit of God every art is latent. . . . Faith and 
art have all the sympathy of mother and child: 
Neither of them is content with nature’s conditions. 
Failli (liset insa highi'r world, and art would fain 
body it forlli.—Du. John Pulsford, The Supremacy 
of Miia, p]). 97 f. 

Com PARK Adam Bede’s words to his brother, in the 
opening chapter of Adam Bede: ‘There’s such a 
thing a.s being ovi‘r-speritiaI ; we must have some¬ 
thing beside Gos])el i’ this world. I^ok at the 
canaN, o^’ th’ aijuuducs, an’ th’ coal-pit engines, and 


Arkwright’s mills there at Cranford; a man must 
learn sumraat beside Gospel to make them things, I 
reckon. But t’ hear some o’ them preachei-s, you’d 
think as a man must be doing nothing all’s life but 
shutting’s eyes and looking what’s a-going on inside 
him. I know a man must have the love o’ God in 
his soul, and the Bible’s God’s word. But what does 
the Bible say ? Why, it says as God put His sperrit 
into the workman as built the tabernacle, to make 
him do all the i*arved work and things as wanted a 
nice hand. And this is my way o’ lookin’ at it: 
there’s the sperrit o’ God in all things and all times 
—week-day as well as Sunday—and i’ the great 
works and inventions, and i* the figuring and the 
meehanie.s. And Go<l helps us with our headpieces 
and our hands as well as with our souls.’ 

IIrperencr.—XXXI. 3-4.—G. Mathesou, Voices of As 
Spirit, p. 8 . 

‘ Verily My sabbaths ye shall keep.'— Exodus xxxi. 13 . 

Ik we measure things not as they were divinely in¬ 
tended, nor as they arc in themselves, but as they 
are subjectively enterbiined, it might b» a epuMstion 
whether the Scottish Sabbath was not for ^^00 years 
a greater Christian Sac'rament, a larger, more vital, 
and more influential fact in the Christianity of the 
country than the annual or sometimes semi-annual 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, or the initiatory rite 
of Baptism, or both together. . . . We are born, on 
each Lord’s d ly moniing, into a new climate, a new 
atim).sphcre; and in that new atmosphere (so to speak), 
by the law of a renovated nature, the lungs and heart 
of the (^hristian life should spontaneously and continu¬ 
ously drink in the vital air.—W. E. Gladstone, Later 
Gleanings, pp. 342 f. 

Where eve ry day is not the Lord’s, the Sunday is His 
least of all.—G eorge Macdonald, Banal Grant, chap, 

VI1. 

There is a deep Christian instinct in England, an in¬ 
stinct which has come down to us througli many gene- 
ration.s, and for the last 350 years at any rate, founded 
in a Ja ge measure on l*uritan belief, fed by what may 
be cal led the ‘ two Puritan Sacraments ’—the Bible and 
Sunday.— Father Dolling in The Pilot (10 Nov., 
1900). 

Rei'i'.iikncks.—XXXII.— Spurf^eon, Sermons, vol. xli. No, 
2388. XXXii. 1 ,—VV. C. E. Nowbolt, Church Times, vol, 
xxxii. 1884, p. 244. W, C. Ma^ee, Outlines of Sermons on the 
Old Testament, p. 28. XXXII. 1-8, 30-35.—A. Miiclureii, Ex- 
posUiojis of Holy Scripture — Exodus, etc., p. 171. XXXI 1.1-29. 
—‘‘^pingeoii, Sermons, vol. Hii. No. 2884. 

• And Aaron said to them, Break off the golden ear-rings which 
are in the ears of your wives.’— Exodus xxxii. 2. 

Who would not have been ashamed to hear this ans¬ 
wer from the brother of Moses, ‘ Pluck off your ear¬ 
rings *? He should have said, ‘Pluck this idolatrous 
thought out of your hearts ’.—Bishop Hall. 
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‘ And all the people brake off the golden ear-rings which were 
in their ears, ana brought them unto Aaron.*— Exodus xxxii. 3. 

Uni.kss reason be employed in ascertaining what 
doctrines are revealed, humility cannot be exercised 
in acquiescing in them ; and there is surely at least 
as much presumption in measuring everything by our 
own ancies, feelings, and prejudices, as by our own 
reiusonmgs. Such voluntary humiliation is a prostra¬ 
tion, not of ourselves before God, but of one part of 
ourselves before another part, and resembles the 
idolatry of the Israelites in the wilderness: ‘'I'he 
}K*ople stripped themselves of their golden orna¬ 
ments, and cast them into the fire, and there came out 
this calf.— Archbishop Whatkly, Annotations to 
Bacon's Essays (i.). 

‘ These be thy gods, O Israel.*— -Exodus xxxii. 4 . 

It is the very joy of man’s heart to admire, where he 
can ; nothing so lifts him from all his mean iinprison- 
ments, were it but for moments, as true admiration. 
Thus it has been said, ‘ All men, especially all women, 
are born worshippers*; and will worship, if it be but 
possible. Possible to worship a Something, even a 
•mall one; not so possible a mere loud-blaring 
Nothing ! What sight is more pathetic than that of 

K or multitudes of persons met to gaze at Kings* 
ogresses. Lord Mayors* Shows, and other gilt- 
gingerbread phenomena of the worshipful sort, in 
these times; each so eager to worship; each, with a 
dim fatal sense of disappointment, finding that he 
cannot lightly here! These be thy gods, () Israel ? 
and thou art so williivj to woi*ship—poor Israel.— 
( ’art.yle in Past and Present. 

* And Aaron made proclamation, and said. To-morrow is a feast 
unto the Lord.’— Exodus xxxii. 5. 

WiiriTNo in 1657 to Lord Graighall, Samuel Ruther¬ 
ford warns him seriously against kneeling be lore the 
coiDccrated elements. ‘ Neither will your intention 
help, which is not of the essence of worship ; for then, 
Aaron in saying, “To-morrow shall be a feast for 
Jehovah,* that is, for the golden calf, should not have 
been guilty of idxdatry ; for he intended only to decline 
the lash of the people’s fury, not to honour the calf. 
Your intention to honour Christ is nothing, seeing 
that religious kneeling, by God’s in^titution, doth 
nece.ssarily impart religious and Divine adoration.* 

RECREATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS 

< And the people sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to 
play.’— Exodus xxxii. 6. 

I. Wk must have ‘play*. Even the children of 
Israel must. We have great examples in this matter. 
Our Incarnate Lord and His Apostles had their 
feasts as well as their fasts ; their quiet hours as well 
as their hours crowded with holy toil. 

Such ‘play* is greatly needeil in our over-worked 
days. Physical labour reipiires mental amusement, 
and mental labour demands physical recreation. 

The words ‘amusement* and ‘recreation* aix) in 
themselves full of suggestiveness. The idea of the 
word ‘amusement’ is ‘to draw the mind to* some¬ 


thing lighter. ‘ Recreation * obviously signifies a 
fresh creatioiL 

Everything, however, depends upon the quality 
and the quantity of our recreations and amasements. 

II. I^t me enumerate some good amusements and 
recreations. Some ‘ play ' that is to be held honour¬ 
able to all. 

Earliest in such a category I would place pure 
light literature. 

Music, at home and in public, is one of the most 
exalted and delightful of recreations. 

Art offers splendid and tranquil amasement and 
recreation. 

What delights modem science opens to the multi- 
tu(!e! Nature teems with instructive delights. 

I hardly need to remind young men or young 
women in these times of the athletic pleasures which 
alxmnd. 

A good walk in the city streets wull, if we practise 
an educatc<l observation, be a maniiold benefit to us. 
Charles Kingsley said that a walk along Regent 
Street was an inti'llectual tonic. A walk in the 
country, especially with the ministry of pleasant and 
profitiible convi rsation, may be a memorable and 
every way beneficial experience. 

Tne pleasures of travel are happily now by the co¬ 
operative plan within reach of large numbers of young 
jxjople. 

Church life affords the best recreation to soma 
Ever remember the noble words of Dean Church, 
‘ Every real part of our life ought to be part of our 
Christian life *. 

III. Suffer me to warn you against certain evil 
amusements and recreations. 

Shun that class of entertainments which vulgarizes 
and sullies mind and soul. 

It is not wholly superfluous to caution you against 
exhausting amusements. Whatever impairs your vital 
energy and lowers your physical tone is a foe to your 
highest well-being. Nor is it fatuous to enter a 
caution against such amusements and recreations as 
disincline you for more serious pui*suits. Few, if any, 
amusements work such injury as do betting and 
gambling. 

The ‘ play * in which Israel occupied itself and to 
which niy text refei-s was arrantly unwoithy. May 
this ancient lapse save us from similar lapse. Take 
heed lest evi! ‘ j)Iay * discredit and ruin you. 

C’hrist is the ultimate source of true pleasures. 
He causes these to abound to the believing soul.— 
UiNsD.vLK T. Young, Messages for Home and Life, 
p. 47. 

JLlustration .—You have heard the story of the 
young hunter at Ephesus : returning from the chase 
with his unstrung bow in his hand he entered the house 
of the venerable St. John. To his utter astonish¬ 
ment John was playing with a tame dove. He indi¬ 
cated his surjirise that the see’* should be so frivolously 
occu|)icd. St. John asked him why he carried his 
bow unstrung. ‘ In order that my l)ow may retain 
its elasticity,’ was his immediate reply. ‘ Just so,* said 
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St. John ; *and mind and body will not retain their 
elasticity or usefulness unlc'-s they are at times un¬ 
strung ; prolonged tcnsit)n destroys their power.*— 
DmsDALE T. Young, Mesmqea for Home and Life^ 
p. 47. 

Rrfkrbnces.—XXXII. 7-14. —Spurgeon, vol. xlii. 

No. 2486. XXXJI. 10, 31, 32.G. Selby, The God of the 
Patriarchy p. 185. XXXII. 14. —Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 
xli. No. 231)8. XXXII. 15-26.—A. Maclaren, ExpottUions of 
Holy Scripture — Exodu.y etc., p. 177- 

EPIPHANY 

‘ And Moses said, I beseech Thee, show me Thy glory. And 
God said, I will make all My goodness pass before thee, 
and I will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee.’— 
Exodus xxxii. iS. 

I. The pleading supplication, ' I beseech Thee, show 
me Thy glory,’ is the language of the human heart, 
under the pressure of the deepest desire man can ex¬ 
perience. It is the voicing of the ceasele.ss, age-long 
yearning on the |)art of man for Lingible, ocular de¬ 
monstration of God. And the answer given to Moses 
is an authoritative declaration of the only demonstra 
tion of the existence and character of God possible 
to beings in the finite condition of earth’s education. 

The only proof of the existence of any primal force 
is that force in action ; the al)Solute is only kriown as 
it is conditioned. God to us, only is as He acts; 
and so the answer to the universal appeal of human¬ 
ity is, *I will make all My goodness pa.ss before 
thee *. 

II. The unwillingness on the part of man to acce])t 
this answer of God a.s final has been the cause of most 
of the defective apprehension, narrowness, supersti¬ 
tion, and second-hand religion which have clipped 
the wings of God ward growth. He who fol lows (iod’s 
clue is he whose eyes are slowly opened. God makes 
all His goodness to pass before him. He has dis¬ 
covered and acknowledged physical beauty in the 
universe, and moral beauty in man; he infers logic¬ 
ally that there must be a Divine ideal of both [diysical 
and moral beauty, of which he has recognized the 
shadow, and he knows that that Divine ideal must be 
God. 

Moses, the servant of the Lord, affords a striking 
example, from the ancient world, of a standard thus 
slowly raised, till his one absorbing need was to .see 
God. He had followed the clue. Symbolisms and 
limitations had no power to satisfy the instincts of 
his heart, and his whole soul goes out* in the cry, ‘ I 
beseech Thee, show me Thy glory *. A picture-lesson 
of tlu‘ same process is afforded by our Lord’s dealings 
with Ilis disciples. Slowly He unfolds their aspira¬ 
tions, as the sun unfolds a flower. At last, one of 
th(‘m, as the spokesman of the rest, bursts out with 
the cry, ‘ Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us ’ And in each case the answer is the same : to 
Moses it is, ‘I will make all My goodness pass before 
thee ’; to Philip it is, * Have I been so long time with 
you, and hast thou not known Me, Philip? He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’ 


HI. Now, is not this the meaning of the Festival 
of the E})iphany? The story of that star leading 
thoughtful Zoroastrians across the wilderness to 
Bethlehem, is the analogy of the secret drawing of 
the Infinite Mother-Heart, leading watchful souls 
through the disc rts of materialism, idolatry, imper¬ 
fect Theism, to the oasis of the Incarnation, the 
highest philosophical demonstration of the character 
of God. 

Two conditions appear to be suggested by to-day's 
Epiphany teaching as pre-re(|uisite for the right 
ap))rchension of this full restful revelation of God: 
the one is aspiration, the other is activity. God is 
often not known because He is not wanted. At the 
threshold of every spiritual function there is a want, 
a restlessness, a desiie, a hunger, that the largest 
})r()mise.s of the world cannot fill. Prayer, thought, 
aspiration, will quicken and vitalize that blessed 
restlessness. 

The second condition is activity, usefulness, minis¬ 
try. A life of selfish vanity, a life of idle indulgence, 
a life of mean self-concentration, may have a good 
deal of religion in it, but it cannot see God.—R 
Wii.iiKRFORCK, Following on to Know the Lord, p. 
57. 

Illustration, —O, my God, let me see Thee; and 
if to see Thee is to die, lc!t me die, that I may see 
’Phee.— Prayer of SL Augustine, p. 58. 

Hkfrrences.—XXXII. 24.—J. H. Halsev, The Spirit oj 
Truth, p. 261. XXXII. 26.-H. J. Wilrnot-Buxton, God*t 
lUroee, p. 107. C. Perren, Keviml Sermons in Outline, p. 303. 
Spurgeon, Sej-mons, vol. xxvi. No. 1531 ; eec also vol. 1. No, 
2884. XXXII. 31, 32.—E. L. Hull, Sermons Preached ai 
King's Lynn (3rd Series), p. 106. 

* Yet now, if Thou wilt forgive their sinand if not, blot me, 

I pray Thee, out of Thy book which Thou hast written? 

—Exodus xxxii. 32. 

‘ Not by reading, but by some bitterly painful experi¬ 
ence,’ said Maurice {Life, i. p. 171), ‘I seem to have 
been taught that to aim at any good to myself while 
I contemplate myself apart from the whole body of 
Christ, is a kind of contradiction. 

Let my name be blotted out, and my memory perish, 
if only France may be free.— Danton. 

* And the Lord plag^ued the people because they made the calf.* 

—Exodus xxxii. 35. 

Afelktiions speak convincingly, and will be heard 
when preachers cannot. If our dear Lord did not put 
these thorns under our head, we should sleep out our 
lives and lose our glory.— Baxter, Saints' Rest, 
chap. X. 

Refbrkncbs.— XXXIII. — W. Gray Elmslie, Expository 
Lectures and Sermons, p. 295. XXXIII. 7.—Spurgeon, Ser¬ 
mons, vol. vii. No. 359. XXXIII.—R. J. Campbell, City Temple 
Sermons, p. 27. C. Brown, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixix. 
1906, p. 273. XXXIII. 12-14.—H. Varley, Spiritual Light and 
Life, p. 97. XXXIII. 12-23. — A. Maclaren, ExposUions of Holy 
Scripture — Exodus, etc., p. 186. 
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Ver. 14 


THE PRESENCE SHALL ENLIGHTEN THE 
WAY 

{For the New Year) 

Shew me now Thy way. .. . And He said, My presen^ shall 

g o with thee, and I will ffive thee rest And he said unto 
lim, If Thy presence go not with me, carry us rot up hence.’ 
—Exodus xxxiii. 13-15. 

W K have here :— 

I. An unenlightened prayer for light. A rash 
prayer, impatient, unwise, and of the kind which God 
neviT answers according to our pleasure. Show me 
now Thy way. He wanted to have the sealed book 
opened, unrolled and set before him- -that book in 
which God has .written things to cone. 

The Lord is too merciful to let u« look ahead. It 
is in mercy that He overthrows our jiredictions and 
mocks our guesses. It is nearly nlways the unex¬ 
pected that appears. We know not anything about 
to-morrow—we can only hope a'^id trust: and it is 
better so. The uncertainties of life keep us sober, 
watchful, reverently humble ^nd prayerful. They 
help to make us patient, braw, dutiful and religious. 
It would not help us to krow the way that God is 
going to bike with us. 

11. The rash and incomiderate prayer is answered 
in God s larger wisdom. Show me what is coming, 
said Moses. And the voice replies. Only this muc% 
will I show thee. My presence shall go with you, and 
I will give thee rest God strip the request of all 
that is presumptuous and unwise, and answers what 
remains. He dt iiies the wish that would work mischief, 
and grants the sufo bleasing. It is a mercy that most 
of our prayers are dealt with in this manner. Faith and 
foolishness go himd in hand in most of our approaches 
to God. We should miss most of the best and high¬ 
est things of life if God were to say yes to all our 
recjuests, and we should imbibe a great deal of poison 
in the (ourse of life if He allowed us to drink every 
cup that we asked for. If the presence go with us, 
all will bo well. In the desert theie will be water 
springs, and in all barren and rugged places the green 
pastures of His love. 

III. Now see how faith at once recognizes that 
this is the surest and best bles.sing, and eagerly asks 
that it may be given. Yes, cries Moses at the finish, 
that is what I need, just that and not the other thing 
—Thy presence. If Thy piesence go not with me, 
cairy us not up hence. 

This will be the confession of every religious man 
and woman at the beginning of the year. We dare 
not trust ourselves; we cannot depend upon any of 
life’s uncertainties. If the past has taught us any¬ 
thing it is this: That we were weak when we thought 
oui'selves strong, often most foolish when we deemed 
ourselves specially wise, most erring where we claimed 
infallibility, most disappointed where our calcula¬ 
tions were most confident, and that we only acted 
wisely and well when we took hold of God’s hand 
and in trustful prayer let Him lead us.—J. G. Greek- 
HouoH, Christxan Festivals and Anniversaries, 

p. 10. 


* My presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest'— 

Exodus xxxiii. 14. 

Many are quite conscious that the person has never 
yet appeared who can unlock for them and lead their 
way into the depths and hiding-places of their nature. 
Others are quite conscious that the presence of cer¬ 
tain individuals gives them a totally new and different 
possession of their being. ... If the presence of a 
gifted creature be so mysteriously hel[)ful, what help 
must there be for us in the Divine Presence ?—Dr. 
PuLSFORD, Quiet Hours, pp. 2^2 f. 

I WILL GIVE THEE REST 

Compare Nietzsche’s analysis in The Twilight of the 
Idols of spurious ‘peace of soul \ It may be the be¬ 
ginning of fatigue, the first shadow which the evening 
—every sort of evening—casts. Or a sign that the 
air is moist, that southern winds arise. Or uncon¬ 
scious gratitude for a good digestion or the quieting 
dawn of the convalescent to whom all things have a 
new taste and who is waiting in expectancy. Or the 
condition which follows upon a full gratification of 
our ruling passion, the agreeable feeling of a rare 
satiety. Or the senile weakness of our will, of our 
desires, of our vices. Or laziness, persuaded by con¬ 
ceit to deck itself out in moral guise. 

GOD’S PRESENCE AND GOD’S REST 

(Third Sunday after the Epiphany) 

* And He said, My presence shall go with thee, and I will give 

uiee rest’— Exodus xxxiii. 14. 

I. Qod*8 Presence.—Notice the promise of the text, 
‘My presence shall go with thee’. Whatever the 
world may say, however men may scoff*, there is some¬ 
thing real in the presence of God. 

(а) God's presence gives us safety, —Whatever 
our work may be, in whatever land it may lie, how¬ 
ever risky it may seem to men, if we have God’s 
pre.scnce with us we are truly safe. 

(б) God's presence gives us also perfect strength, 
—It was in the realization of that presence that David 
went forth to meet Goliath. If God is with you, you 
will have strength to be holy. 

(c) God's presence gives strength to live as God 
would have us live. 

(d) God's presence gives us the song. —You re¬ 
member the Psalmist’s words, ‘In Thy presence is 
fullnessof joy; at Thy right hand there are pleasures 
for evermoi-e’. When the Lord Jesus Christ had 
ascended to heaven the disciples ‘returned to Jerusa¬ 
lem with their joy.* 

11. God’s Rest.—^Tlie rest God gave to Moses was 
not a rest of idleness without service, but a rest in 
service, and if you have God’s presence with you, you 
will find rest even in your busiest moments. You will 
find that you must be up and doing, that you cannot, 
you dare not, be idle, as, for every hour, you must give 
account to God ; but in the midst of service, service 
which is tiring and oftentimes dispiriting, you will 
find that the pi-esence of God will give you perfect 
rest 
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111. The Condition of Hod’s Presence.—God will 
not come and hike possession of an unholj temple. 
The heavenh Dove will never dwell in a foul nest. 
If you want His presence you must come out from all 
that is evil and be sep uate, and then He will be a 
Father to you, and you His son or daughter. Do you 
know Ilis presence? If you want to knowit,>ou 
will know it. Give youi*self up to Him, wholly and 
entirely, for as you give youi*self wholly you shall be 
holy, llol iness lies in being wholly Christ’s. 

A NKVV YEAR’S PROMISE 

{For New Year's Dan) 

'My presence shall g^o with thee, and 1 will give thee rest*— 

Exodus xxxiii. 14. 

I. The Call to Service.—To-day there is a call to 
consecrate again ourselves and our time to the service 
of Almighty God : as this new year stretches before 
us all uncertain in its issue, to step out, upheld by the 
great i-esolve that by God’s help our feet shall be set 
upon a higher ridge than before, that we shall go 
across a battle-field where we shall not always be the 
vanquished, that our lives shall have less of self in 
them and more of God, that we will cast away some 
garment that imjiedes our every step and ris(? and come 
to Jesus, that we will take the wider views, look for 
larger horizons. Dim and misty and all 'inceihiin 
lies before us this coming year. As you and I have 
sat upon some hill in the early morning, and have 
seen all the country covered with a mist, here and 
thei*c perhaps some hill top or mountain standing out, 
so lies our life before us to-day. But read these winds 
of the text into that life, and they will intci’shine it, 
will irradiate it and make it to glow with the purpose 
and the power of our God. 

II. Freedom in Service.—Freedom is a necessity if 
we would enter into the nn’aning of the words of our 
text. Freedom is not licence to live to self, but power 
to live to (iod. And how is the presence here spoken 
of manifested but through love ? What are the de¬ 
sires that we are conscious of from time to time, desires 
for something better, something purer, something 
higher than we ourselves ever yet attained to—what 
are these but God bending down to the soul to draw 
it U])to Him, and the soul reaching up to (iod that it 
may answer to that attraction ? In order that I may 
be able to render the free sei*vice of love, God has 
given me the power of refusing His love, and of refus¬ 
ing His service, in order that my service which is 
evoked by the love of God may be the service of a 
free and a willing man. So through the love of God 
raising in us an echo, the returning love of our .soul, 
there com(*s Hie fri‘e service that we would render to 
God. In the family life and in the life of the family 
of (iod, first there comes the love, and then the love 
issues into the desire of obedience or of service on the 
part oi the members of the family, and so that love 
of God that ovoki s my love in willing service is to me 
an abiding proof of the presence in me of One Who 
not only attracts but upholds, supports, uplifts me. 
And then there comes that mysterious guiding of the 


hand of God of which we must be conscious from time 
to time in our lives. Looking back, w^e can see that 
there has been something mysterious from time to 
time that has shaped andguicled our life, and we re¬ 
cognize the finger-marks of God upon the life. 

III. The Promised Rest.—And the rest that is 
promised, what are we to understand by that? 

(a) Partakes of God's character .—If it is to 
come from God it is clear that it must partake of the 
character of God. When God rested from the work 
of creation, os we read, did it mean inactivity, or did 
it mean a passing on to further and still greater work ? 
Our Lord has answered that question for us, ‘ My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work'—work, progress 
in work, change in work. In active loving service 
there is rest for the spirit of man. There stands be¬ 
fore us the Central Figure in the history of the world, 
and from His lips is coming the precious promise, 

‘ Come unto Me all ye that hihour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest,’ and He goes on to 
tell us still, ‘Take My yoke upon you, and learn of 
Me, for 1 am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls To take the yoke, the 
daily burden under the guiding hand of (jod, to do 
the Lord’s work that He sets for you and me to-day, 
to live the life of God by the power that God can 
give us—thus may we find rest unto our souks. In 
doing the will of God alone is there rest for the soul 
of man. We look into the Garden of Gethsemane 
and we see the Lord battling there with all the evil 
weight of tem])Ution, and we see at last the human 
will bending to the will of God the Father; then it 
is that the rest begins and the agony is over, ‘ Never¬ 
theless not My will but Thine be done’. 

(?>) Sanctified by the presence of God ,—In pro¬ 
portion as we leai n to recognize the presence of (lod 
with us we shall be able to bow our will before God. 
In that surrender and in the active service of (iod 
that follows depend upon it we shall cxperii ncc the 
promised rest. To-day once more we try by the 
pow'cr of God to prepare our hearts that the presence 
of (xod may be there. Let us ri.se to the hi igiit of 
our vocation ! Tiy sometimes to take wider views, 
to look to more boundless horizons ; not always to 
W7ilk wdth our heads down and hearts heavy and lives 
del )r(*ss(*(l, but to look up into the sunshine. 

Ukfkhk.ntks.—XXXIII. 14.—Spurgooii, vol. xxvii. 

No. 1.5an. .1. Vaughan, FfJhj jSVrmo/i.** (l)tli Kori»*M), p. 249. 

11. Iliginhotliain, SrrnwiL,^, p. 84. C. Ilrown, Chrixtinn World 
Pulpit^ vol. Ixv. 11)04, p. 22. C. Stanford, Central Truths^ p. 
227. XXXIII. 14, l.O.—"]\ G. Hooke, The (Jknrch in the 
JPilderne.Hx, p. 1.30. H. H. McKim, The Gopd in the Christian 
Year, p. 01. XXXIII. 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. 
No. 2811. XXXIII. 18.—W. Winn, Chrisimn World Pulpit, 
vol. xliii. 180;3, p. 202. R. Waddy Moss, The IHscipline of 
the Soul, p. 219, XXXIII. 18, 19.—H. \’ai y, Sj/iritual 
l.ujht and Life, 118. S. Baring-Gouid, Village Preaching 
fur a Year, vol. ii. p. 204. 

* I V7il) nidke all my goodness pass before thee . . . and will bi 
gracious to whom I will be gracious.'— Exodus xxxiii. 19, 

God’s goodness appeareth in two things, giving and 
forgiving,—M aith kw H kxey. 
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Rekkrkncics.—XXXIII. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. 
No. 653. XXXIII. 19-23.—C. H. Osier, Christian World 
Pulpily vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 121. XXXIII. 23.—R. Collyer, 
Where the Li^ht Dwelleth, p. 249. XXXIV. 1-10, 27-36.—A. 
B. Davidsiui, The Called of God, p. 129. XXXIV. 2.—J. W. 
Mills, A^ter Glow, p. 111. 

* Neither let the flocks nor herds feed before that mount.’— 

Kxodus xxxiv. 3. 

St. John of the Cross reiiuirks that bv this vei-se the 
soul is taught that ‘he who seeks to elimb the mount 
of |)( rfei tion and to hold eommunion with God must 
not only renounce all things but must not even allow 
his appetites, which are the beasts, to feed within si ght 
of the mount.’ 

THE USE OF ISOLATED MOMENTS 

‘No man shall come up with thee.’ -Kxodus xxxiv. 3. 

L Here was a Divine call to solitude. T'here are 
moments of many souls in which they are doomed to 
be alone—to have no man with them. The inspira¬ 
tions of j^enius are such moments ; the voices of the 
crowd then sound from afar. The throbs of con¬ 
science are such moments; the heai*t then speaks to it¬ 
self alone. The arrests by sickness are such moments ; 
we feel shunted from the common way. The ap¬ 
proaches of death are such moments; the hour comes 
to all, but it comes separately to each. We should 
have missed something from the Bible if amid the 
many voicc^s of God there had been no place found 
for such moments as these. But with this verse of 
Exodus before us, the want is supplied. I learn that 
my times of solitude as well as my days of crowded- 
ness are a mission from the Divine. 

II. There is a lesson which my soul can only ^et 
from solitude; it is the majesty of the individual. 
Society tells me I am only a cipher—an insigniticant 
drop in a mighty stream. But when I am alone, 
when the curtHin is fallen on my brother man, when 
there seems in the universe but God and I, it is then 
I know what it is to be an individual soul; it is then 
that there breaks on me the awful solemnity, the 
dread responsibility, the sublime weightedness, of 
having a personal life. 

III. Therefore it is that betimes my Father sum¬ 
mons me into the solitude. "J'hcrefore it is that 
betimes lie calls me up to the lonely mount and 
cries, ‘ Let no man come with thee *.. Therefore it is 
that Ixitiines He shuts the door on my coinjianion- 
ships, and bars the windows to the street, and deafens 
the car of the world’s roar. He would have me see 
my.sclf by His light, measure myst'If by His standard, 
know myself oven as I am known.—G. Mathkson, 
Messages of Hope, p. 23. 

Refeiiknce.—XXXIV. 6 .—J. Halsry, The Spirit of Truth, 

p. 34. 

‘And the Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, The 
Lord, The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth.’—K xodus xxxiv. 6. 

Compare Cromwells words in his letter to Fleetwood 
of 1652: ‘ The voice of Fear is: If I had done this; 
if I had avoided that ; how well it had been with me. 


Love argucth in this wise: What a Christ have I; 
what a Father in and through Him ! What a Name 
hath my Father: merciful, gracious, long-suffer- 
ing, abundant in goodness and truth; forgiving 
iniquitg, transgression and sin. What a Nature 
liath my Father: He is Love; free in it, unchange¬ 
able, infinite! ’ 

T\ikn the Recorder stood up on his feet, and first 
heekoning with his hand for silence, he read out with 
loiiil voice the p.inlon. But when he came to these 
words, ‘The Lord, The Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, paidoniiig iniipiity and transgressions, and 
sins; and to them, all manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall he forgiven,' etc., they could not forbe ar leap¬ 
ing for joy. For this you must know, that there was 
conjoined luaewith every man’s name in Mansoul; 
also the s(‘uls of tlie pardon made a brave show.— 
Bun van:, Holy War. 

Rbkkrenck. — XXXIV. 6.—A. Maclareu, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — Exodint, etc., p. 195. 

‘ Keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gre<:sion and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children.’— Kxodus xxxiv. 7. 

In his reminiscences of Erskine of Linlathen, Dean 
Stanley recalls how the Scottish theologian * was 
fond of dwelling on the passages in the Bible which 
bring out the overbalance of love and mercy as against 
vengeance and wrath. “ This," he said, “shows the 
right proportion of faith." And one of these to 
wliieh he often referred was the close of the second 
commandment—“ visiting the sins of the fathers unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate 
me, and showing mercy unto (—not thousands, as 
of individuals — but) unto the thousanth and thou- 
SANTH generation —((pioting the words of the Hebrew 
original—) of them that love Me ". I never read that 
part pf the commandment without thinking of this 
saying, and of the tones in which he uttered it.’ 

THE DARK LINE IN GODS FACE 

‘ That will by no means clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children, and upon the children's 
children, unto the third and to the fourth generation.' 

—Exodus xxxiv. 7. 

1. Consider the Proof of this Dark Line.—‘And 
that will by no means clear the guilty.’ Mark, at 
the outset, how ch ar is the testimony of Scripture. 
In the first story of God’s dealing with man, that 
story of the Garden which foreshadows all 11 is love 
and grace, we si‘e it in tin* face of God. Adam and 
Eve are driven out of Eden, and the angel with the 
flaming sword which turned every way keeps the way 
of the tree of life. That is the iirct declaration that 
God will by no means clear the guilty. 

Mark it again on the bioader page of univei-sal 
history. The one truth of which all secular historians 
are sure is that the Nemesis of judgment forgets 
nothing and forgives nothing. In narrower spheres 
of life the truth is as evident and as appallii'g. The 
little child who is ushered into life, misshapen in 
body, cramped in mind, darkened in spirit, has done 
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no sin, but its helplessness and torture are the 
teiTifying pwofs that God will hy no means clear 
the guilty, and that He visits the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the childi*en and upon the children's 
children. 

Mark it again in the teaching of Jesus. There is 
scarcely a parable which does not emphasize it. But 
the more convincing and definite sayings of Jesus are 
those which affirm that this dark line remains in 
God’s face in the world to come. He speaks in grave 
warning of the outer darkness, the everlasting fire, 
the shut door, the weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of tec th. 

II. Consider the Significance of this Dark l.ine 
in the Face of Qod. —Have you never known a 
human face in which there were lines, at fii*st sight 
stern and forbidding, but as you learned their mean¬ 
ing, and came to know what lav behind their severity, 
they gave the face its streiigth and distinction and 
clifirm ? This dark line makes God wondrously 
beautiful. 

Its fii-st significance is Ifis inflexible justice. It 
declares that God is unswervingly just and impartially 
righteous towards all men. Now we can look up at 
that dark line and see its beauty. 

Its second signifiiance is His wrath at sin. The 
darkest line in a human face is the line of an anger 
which is shot through with grief. It is not other¬ 
wise with the face of God. 

The third significance is His passionate desire 
for holiness. Here we touch the deeper significance. 
Where only justice and aggrieved wrath are found 
there is no room for mercy or for healing, but where 
a passionate desii*e for holiness lodges, there is hope 
even for the worst. This line in God’s face is darker 
wheti it sees the sin of His own, because of His 
passion for holiness. 

III. Now let us Learn why so Many Refuse to 
see the Truth and Beauty of This Dark Line. —The 

rea-son is that one of the most controlling truths in 
God’s character is overlooked. What stirs God to 
the depths is not suffering, but sin. If men would 
take God’s w'ay, and deal first with the world’s sin, 
the world’s suffering would greatly cease. 

Nowhere can it be more movingly seen than at the 
Cross that God will by no means clear the guilty. 
NV)where is it more sadly plain that He visits the 
ini(juitv of the fathers upon the children, than when 
lie laid the sins of men upon the Son of Man. In 
the ( ross we see the dark line of God’s face, and 
understand His justice, His grieved anger, and His 
passionate desire for holine.ss. Had there been no 
(lark line in (iod’s face there would have been no 
Cross. AVhat Jesus saw as He was dying was this 
line in a fai*e of love dark with anger at the sin of 
man.—\V. M. Ci.ow, The Gross in Christian Ex¬ 
perience^ p. 28. 

llBFKitKNdvs.-XXXIV. 7.—H. Ward Beecher, Smnm» 
(4th belies), p, 103. A. Maclareii, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture-Ero,tus, etc., p. IQQ. XXXIV. 8, 9.—J. K. 
Popham, tiermons, p. 110. 


*0 Lord, let my Lord, I pray thee, go among us ; for it is a 
stiii-necked people.’—E xodus xxxiv. 9. 

Read that account on the proclaiming of God’s name 
to Moses given in the 33id and 84th chaptens of 
Exodus, ‘ Ine Lord, The lA>rd God, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression and sin, without clearing the guilty’ 
(which last expression refers to the sacrifice of Christ, 
and just means thiough an atonement). As soon as 
Moses heard it, he thought, This is just the God that 
we want, for the people are continually committing sin, 
and this is a sin-forgiving God; and Moses made 
haste and said. Go with us; for this is a stiff-necked 
people. That for is an extraordinary word.— Thomas 
I Euskinb of Linlathen, Letters, p. 121. 

THE DIVINE JEALOUSY 

* For the Lord, whose name is Jealous, is a jealous God.'— 
Exodus xxxiv. 14. 

Is jealousy primarily a vice masking as a much-suffer¬ 
ing virtue, or is it a virtue that has caught many of 
the basenesses of a vice ? May we ascribe jealousy to 
the holy and glorious God without reflecting the least 
stain of dishonour upon Ilis nature? 

I. Our literature, like that of all nations, indeed, 
abounds in pictures of this consuming passion. Per¬ 
haps the most familiar and impressive delineation of 
the passion is that presented by Shakespeare in his 
great masterpiece, * Othello the Moor’. If you recall 
the chief outlines of the tragedy you will have a con¬ 
crete illustration before you from which to start in 
studying the subject of the Divine jealousy. 

1. Our condemnation of jealousy is not infrequently 
condemnation of the ignorance and infatuation 
with which it is mixed. Jealousy must always rank 
with the vict»s rather than virtues when, like that of 
Othello, it is blind—blind with the guilty blindness 
that will not consent to see. 

2. Our condemnation of jealousy is very often 
condemnation of the despotic temper, in which it 
has its root. We clas.s it with the vices rather than 
the virtues, bee aiise in many cases it is not love seek¬ 
ing the just return of love. How often is it thinly 
disguised ambition, aggressive and overbearing ego¬ 
tism? I have no doubt Shakespeare meant us to 
recognize an element of this sort in the jealousy of 
Othello. 

3. Our condemnation of jealousy, again, is some¬ 
times the condemnation of moral unfitness to win 
and to retain the love that has been vainly sought 
or miserably abused. The temper is often a vice, 
because the chilled affection that has provoked it is 
the just retribution of neglect, ungraciousness, intem¬ 
perance of dis})osition and behaviour. 

4. Our condemnation of jealousy is often a con- 
demnation of the merciless and savage forms in 
which it expresses itself. We class it with the vices 
rather than with the virtues, because when the passion 
is once encouraged it tends to become a masterful 
impulse akin to homicidal madness. 

ll. The flaws in our current human jealousies not¬ 
withstanding, may not the very highest moral and 
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spiritual foi*ces go to inform and energize this senti¬ 
ment? The heart which upon just and righteous 
occasion is incapable of jealousy is likewise incapable 
of love. Love has rights it can never renounce with¬ 
out proving false to its own deepest qqalities. And 
if no love can compare with God^s, no right can rival 
the right that is inhei*ent in the foundation qualities 
of that love. 

All humane and civilized governments which ac¬ 
count themselves responsible for the well-being of the 
people committed to their care are characterized by 
this temper of jealou.sy, and the strength of the temper 
is a test of their very right to exist. In such cases 
the passion is emphatically a virtue. 

The jealousy exercised in the interests of others 
must be holy and beneficent God will brook no in¬ 
trusion into His work, no division of His authority, 
no departure from His laws. He alone can guide us 
through the rocks and whirlpools, and bring us to our 
far-off goal. That He should be supreme is the veiy 
salvation of the universe. 

III. Now let us face the question: if jealousy has 
this high and holy basis, and if God's jealousy does 
not need to be held in check because of the imperfec¬ 
tion of knowledge, the risk of mistake, or the fear 
lest the passion once kindled should hurry into inor¬ 
dinate arul unconsidered excess, is not the Divine 
ty|)e of the passion likely to be more terribly intense 
and overwhelming than any of the modem types we 
find around us? God gives incalculably more love 
than others, and He is moved with a deeper in¬ 
dignation when you suffer a rival to reign in His 
place. 

Mark how this feature reappeai^i in the character 
and teaching of Jesus Christ, who is the image of the 
Father s person and glor^. * He that loveth father 
or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me.' The 
holy jealousy of (Christ’s life is as true a hint of the 
surpassing (qualities of His love as the vicariousness 
of His bitter death.—T. G. Selby, The Lesson of a 
Dilemma^ p. 102. 

Rkkuhkncks. —XXXIV. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. 
No. 602. XXXIV. 23.— C. S. Ilcibiiiaon, SiTnon Peter, p. 41. 

SPIRITUAL BEAUTY 

* Moses wist not that ... his face shone.*— Rxodus xxxiv. 29. 

Spiritual beauty is loveliest when it is unconsciously 
possessed. 

I. Moses has been closeted with God. 'The glory 
of the Lord has been poured upon him, bathing him 
in unearthly brightness, so that when he returns to 
the mountain-base his countenance shines like the 
light The same transformation is effected every day, 
and by the same means. Spiritual communion altem 
the fashion of the countenaiu^e. The supreme beauty 
of a face is its light, and spirituality makes ‘a face 
illumined'. The face of Moses was transfigured by 
the glory of the Eternal. 

II. But * Moses wist not that his face shone*. 
That is the supreme height of spiritual loveliness; to 
be lovely, and not to know it. Sui*ely this is a lesson 


we all need to learn. Virtue is so apt to become 
self-conscious, and so to lose its glow. 

1. Take the grace of humility. Humility is very 
beautiful when we see it unimpaired. It is exquisite 
with the loveliness of Christ. But there is a self- 
conscious humility which is only a very subtle species 
of pride. Humility takes the lowest place, ana does 
not know that her face shines. Pride can take the 
lowest place, and find her delight in the thought of 
her presumably shining face. 

2. Charity is a lovely adornment of the Christian 
eye, but if charity be self-conscious it loses all its 
charm. The Master says that true charity does not 
let the left hand know what the right hand doeth. 
The counsel is this—do not talk about thy giving to 
thyself. Do not let it be done in a boastful self- 
consciousness, or its lieauty is at once im|mired. 

8. It is even so with the whole shining multitude 
of virtues and graces. No virtue has its full strength 
and beauty until its possession is unnoticed by its 
owner. Virtue must become so customary as to be 
unconsciously worn. 

III. And so it is that the problem shapes itself 
thus—we must become so absoroed in God as to for¬ 
get ourselves. We cannot gaze much upon God's 
face and remain very conscious of oui'sclves.—J. H. 
JowKTT, Meditations for Quiet Moments, p. 22. 

THE ELEMENT OP UNCONSCIOUSNESS IN 
CHARACTER 

* Moses wist not that the skin of his face shone while he talked 
with Him.*— Exodus xxxiv. 29. * (Samson) wist not that 
the Lord was departed from him.*— Judoks xvi. 20. 

Moses wist not, he did not know, that the skin of his 
face shone after he had been with God. Samson wist 
not, he did not know, that the strength which he had 
with God had departed from him until he arose and 
wished to shake himself as at other times, and then 
he found, and it was a sad discovery, that all his 
strength was gone, that the Lord had gone away 
from him. Now why wiis this ? Why were they both 
unconscious, one that his appearance was so glorified 
and the other that he had become so weak ? In both 
cases this unconsciousness was due to their former 
way of life. 

I. Think of Moses. — You cannot read the story in 
the early books of the Bible without having the truth 
brought very closely home that Moses was a man of 
prayer. He never forgot the need of supplication, of 
asking God to help him in every hour of his difficulties 
as he led the children of Israel through the many 
trials of the wilderness. He was a man who trusted 
in God. He never forgot that he was in God’s hands, 
and he thought all the time of the honour and glory 
of God. He did not think of how he himself could 
gain honour and glorify himself, but he remembered 
the great truth that every one who loves God must 
learn, that we must seek first the honour and glory of 
God. And so throughout his life he was one who 
spent much time in God’s presence, and all this had 
an effect upon his character. It brought him move 
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and more into union with God Almighty, and he l)e- 
came more liiiinblL^ niayhe. He remembered all the 
time that God was his loving Father, and that his life 
was safe in th • keeping* of God, and that all th(* people 
who w(?re trusted to liis care would be safe, because 
the\ wei c in (jod’s hands. Hut here is the remarkable 
fact, he does not seem to have been conscious of it. 
He does not seem to have recognized his own power 
and his own greatness; he thought of thegloiyof 
God. And this Wfus the most marked and most evi¬ 
dent when he was in the mount with God. He met 
(jod face to face. He had the letters written upon 
the tiibli‘s of stone, and he brought them down and 
gave them to the children of Israel, and when he 
r;anie down from the mountain a wonderful thing 
happened : his very countenance shorn* so that he was 
compelled to veil his face befoi'e the people could look 
upon him and he could speak to tin m. Ye.s,.so it was 
with Mo.scs in some marvellous way, because he lived 
80 near to (iod there was beauty in his life and in his 
character. He came down from the mountain, and he 
was a different man from what he was when he went up. 

II. There are many People to-day, ;nid there have 
been manv people in every ago in the world’s history, 
who are aUo very anxious to know what they are like 
in the sight of God. It may be that they have so 
often drawn near God that they have humbled them¬ 
selves, that they think themselves the greatest sinnem 
of all (like Saint Paul, who, we know, was such a holy 
man and yet thought he was the least of all saints), 
and thev are disa})pointed, it may l)e, and cast down ; 
but here is a gieat encouragement which I would 
bring to you, that if you feel your sin is so great you 
can yet feel that the power of the Saviour is greater, 
that if you are con.scious of your terrible state in Gods 
sight, that there is One Who has taken the sin upon 
Himself, and all is well. It may be that the woi k ot 
these people for God, though it seems so unimportant, 
will one clay be recognized, and their faces will shine. 

III. Look at Samson.— He wjis entru.sted with a 
great gilt, he was a very strong man ; but that great 
physical strength given him by God was given to him 
for a special puipose. He, like Moses, had w'ork to do 
for his God. He was a chosen vessel, he was to be 
u.sed of God. He wa.s set apart to bring salvation to 
the people, and yet he seems to have tliought of his 
own strength, and notof the honour and glory of God. 
Iletampired with temptation. He went itito the 
very stronghold of the Philistines, into Ga/a, and then 
all through his life forgot the work he had been adled 
to do. The years passed by, and Samson forgot God. 
The life of Samson seems so sad when we think of his 
great opjiortunities, what he might have been, and 
how h(? failed. And why was it? It surely was that 
great reason that he had forgotten God. If he had 
remembered that he was set apart, if he had under¬ 
stood that Irom his earliest veal's his work in lifew/us 
to free the people from the burden of the Phili.stini*s 
and from the trouble that was in the country, he would 
have looked up to God and trusted Him and b<»en 
able to do gieat things for God. 


IV. We need to Live very near the Lord Jesus 
Christ if our life is to be a life of usefulness and bring 
honour and glory to God. We need to sink oui’selves, 
to be very humble, not to trust in our own strength, 
but to put all our trust in our God. Then our lile, 
like Mose.s* life, will be a life of usefulnes.s. We shall 
not get into the bad habits which bind so many people 
as Samson was bound, but we shall be able to help 
others on the heavenly road. 

* When he came down from the mount, Moses wist not that 
the skin of his face shone. -Exodus xxmv. 29. 

Christians that are really the most eminent saints, 
and therefore have the most excellent ex|ieriences, 

. . . are astonished at and ashamed of the low de- 
gi*ees of their love and thankfulness, and their littlt 
knowledge of God. Moses, when he had been con¬ 
versing with God in the mount, and his face shone so 
bright in the eyes of othei*s as to dazzle their eyes, 
wist not that his face shone, —Jonathan Edwards, 
The Religious Affections (part iii.). 

Mkn of elevated minds arc not their own historians 
and panegyrists. So is it with faith and other Chris¬ 
tian graces. Hystandei's see our minds; but our 
minds, if healthy, see but the objects which possess 
them. As (iods grace elicits our faith, so His holi¬ 
ness stii*s our lear, and His glory kindles our love. 
()thei*8 may say of us, ‘ here is faith,’ and ‘ there is 
conscientiousness,’ and ‘ there is love ’; but we can 
only say, ‘this is God’s grace,’ and ‘that is His holi¬ 
ness,’ and ‘that is His glory’.— Nkwman, Lectures 0 ^ 
Justification, p. 337. 

Let thy face, like Moses’, shine to others, but make 
no looking-glas.ses for thyself— Jeremy Taylor. 

The late Dr. Andrew Honar, when visiting Mr. 
Moody at Northficld, was out in his garden at early 
morning one day talking with his host. Along came 
a liand of hajipy students, who shouted out: ‘ We've 
been having an all-night prayer meeting; can’t you 
see our faces shine ? * Dr. Bonar turned to them, and 
said, with a quiet smile, and shake of the head: 

‘ Moses wist not that his face shone ’. 

REFKRKNrEs. -XXXIV. 29.—W, J. Hack, A Book of 140^ 
Senivom, p. 247. S. G. McLennan, ChriMan World Fulfil, 
vol. Ixv. 1004, p. 83. T. Teignmouth Shore, The Life of the 
World to Cenne, p. 157. A. f»ray, The Sluidoio of the Hand, 
p. 177 . A. Maclaren, Expontions of Holy Scripture — Exodue, 
etc., p. 204. XXXIV. 29-35.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvi. 
No. 2143. 

* Behold, the skin of his face shone.*—E xodus xxxiv. 30. 
Make conscience of beginning the day with God 
For he that begins it not with Him, will hardly end 
it with Him. It is he that finds God in his closet 
that will carry the savour of Him into his house, his 
.shop, and his more open conversation. When Moses 
had lieen with God in the mount, his face shone, he 
brought of that glory into the camp. — Bunyan. 

Hihh gracious affections leave a sweet .savour and 
relish of Divine things on the heart, and a stronger 
bent of soul towards God and holiness; as Moses? 
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face not only shone while he was in the mount, ex¬ 
traordinarily conversing with God, but it continued 
to shine after he came down from the mount— 
Jonathan Edwards. 

‘Mii.ijms was the best trained of all,* says Mr. 
Holman Hunt in his History of Pre-Raphaelitism 
(i. p. 159). ‘ Not one hour of his life had been lost to 

his purpose of bein^ a painter. The need of groping 
after systeins by philosophic research and deductions 
was superseded in him by a quick instinct which 
enabled him to pounce as an eagle upon the prize he 
•earched for. ... He felt the fire of his message; it 
•eemed to make his fa(« shine, so that Rossetti, to 
justify an expression of his in “ Hand and Soul,” said 
that when he looked at Millais in full, his face was 
tliat of an angel.* 

RsFERENca—XXXIV. 3()k—John Ker, Sermons^ p. 170. 

*The 8 earethe words which the Lord hath commanded, that 
ye should do them.’— Exodus xxxv. x. 

Religion is the recognition of all our duties as if 
they were Divine commandments. —Kant. 

References. —XXXV. 21.—A. Maclareii, Expoiiiiom of 
Holy Scripture—KxfAua, etc., p. 213. 

* And he hath filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, in 

understanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 
workmanship.’—E xodus xxxv. 31 . 

Religion devotes the artist, hand and mind, to the 
•ervice of the gods ; superstition makes him the slave 
of ecclesiastical pride, and forbids his work altogether, 
in terixir or disdain. —Rusk in, On the Old Road 

(i> 

‘ And he hath put it in his heart that he may teach.*—E xodus 
xxxv. 34 . 

The art which scorns all point of contact with 
morals, which denies all responsibility as a teacher, 
and knows no law but itself—nay, which evokes from 
the artist no real self-mstraint, no recognition of 
the consecrating power of his gift, is a sterile art 
which has mi.ssed its purpose. —Morris Joseph, The 
Ideal in Judaism, p. 180. 

* The people bring much more than enough for the service of 

the work, which the Lord commanded to make.’— Exodus 
xxxvr. 5 . 

Whkn will the earth again hear the glad announce¬ 
ment that the people hrinq much more than enough 
for the service of the work, which the Lord com¬ 
manded to maket Yet, until we bring more than 
enough, at least until we are kindled by a spirit which 
will make us desire to do so, we shall never bring 
enough. — »Tuuus Hare in Guesses at Truth. 

References. —XXXVH. 7 . —8 . Bariiig-Gould, Village 
Preaching for a Year, vol. ii. p. 103. XXXVII. 23.— Ibid, vol. 
ii. p. 145. 

And he made the altar of incense of shittim wood . . . and 
he overlaid it with pure gold.*—E xodus xxxvii. 25 , 26 . 

TiiK carved and pictured chapel—its entire surface 
animated with image and emblem—made the parish 
diurch a sort of book and Bible to the people*8 eye.— 
h^MKRsoN, Essay on Religion. 


REKKRKNcra.—XXXVIII, 8 .—S. BariiiK-Goiild, Village 
Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 189. XXXVIII. 28 , 27.— 
Spurgeon, Semione, vol. xxvii. No. 1581, XXXIX. 8 .—^T. 
ChampiieKs, New Coins fro7n Old Gold, p. 234. 

* A bell and a pomegranate, round about the hem of the robe.*— 

Exodus xxxix. 26. 

The golden bells on this ephod, by their precious 
matter and pleasant sound, do well represent the 
good profe.ssion that the saints make; and the pome¬ 
granates the fruit they bring forth. And as, in the 
hem of the ephod, bells and pomegranates were con¬ 
stantly connected, as is once and again observed, 
there was a golden hell and a pomegranate, a 
golden bell and a pomegranate, so it is in the true 
saints. Their good [irofession and their good fruit 
do constantly accompany one another. The fruit 
they bring forth in life evermore answers the jileasant 
sound of their profession.— Jonathan Kdwarus, The 
Religious Affections (part iii.). 

*Afld Moses did look on all the work, and behold they had 
done it as the Lord had commanded, even so had they 
done it.’— Exodus xxxix. 43 . 

Though the gift of inspiring enthusiasm for dutj^ 
and virtue is like other gifts, very unequally distri¬ 
buted among well-meaning persons, I do not believe 
that anyone who had himself an ardent love of good¬ 
ness ever failed to communicate it to others. He 
may fail in his particular aims, he may use ill-devised 
methods, meet with inexplicable disappointments, 
make mistakes which cause him bitter regret; but 
we shall find that after all, though the methods may 
have failed, the man has succeeded ; somewhere, some¬ 
how, in some valuable degree, he has—if I may use 
an old classical image—handed on the torch of his 
own ardour to others who will run the race for the 
prize of virtue.— Sir Leslie Stephen. 

Reference.— XL. 1-16. — A. Mf%c\tireu, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture— Exodus, etc., p. 223. 

* Thou shalt set up the tabernacle of the tent of the congrega¬ 

tion.’—E xodus xl. 2. 

What makes worship impressive is just its publicity, 
its external manifestation, its sound, its splendour, its 
observance universally and visibly, holding its sway 
through all the details both of our outward and of our 
inward life.—.J ourert. 

All the charm of ritual and ceremonial in worship 
has for Pater an indefinable and constant attraction. 
He is for ever recurring to it, because it seems to 
him to interpret and express an emotion, a need of 
the human s})irit, whose concern is to comprehend if 
it can what is the shadowy figure, the mysterious will, 
that moves beliind the world of sight and sense.— 
A. C. Benson, Pater, p. 216. 

* And thou shalt sanctify Aaron, that he may minister to me in 

the priesrs office.^— Exodus xl. 13, 

This very Aaron, whose infirmity had yielded to so 
foul an idolatry, is chosen by God to be a priest to 
himself. As the light is best seen in darkness, the 
mercy of God is most magnified in our unworthinesa. 
—Bishop H \li* 
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Abraham Lincoln once used this passage to defend 
his appointment to a high position of some official 
who had wronged and opposed him. He argued from 
God’s magnanimity. ‘I have scriptural authority 
for appointing him. You remember that when the 
Lord was on Mount Sinai getting out a commission 
for Aaron, that same Aaron was at the foot of the 
mountain making a false god for the people to 
worship. Yet Aaron got his commission, you know.* 

* Thus did Moses: according to all that the Lord commanded 
him, 80 did he.'— Exodus xl. i 6 . 

I LIGHTED in the Journal on a very appreciative 
notice of Faraday, whose death I was grieved to 
observe. It is by one who signs himself A. de la 
Rive, and I am sure you will be gratified by the close 
of it. After desenbing his scientific career, and 
speaking of the failing health of latter years, he says, 
*. . . Sa fin a dtd aussi douce que sa vie; on peut 
dire de lui qu’il s*est endonni an Seigneur. J'ai rare- 
ment vu un chi'eticn plus convaincu et plus cons6- 
auent* ITiat word consiquent I like—one who 
follows it up into all its consequences.— Dil John 
Ker, Letter8, pp. 40-41. 


*So Moses finished the work. '—-Exodus xl. 33 . 

It is more of this quality of will that is needed—this 
faithful, loyal temperament that cannot put its hand 
to the plough and afterwards lightly turn back. A 
pendstent will—patient and unfaltering—above all 
things it is well to nurse this quality in children— 
faithfulness to the work once taken in hand, be it 
ever so trivial. Faithfulness is the backbone of faith, 
and without faith enthusiasm will fade or flicker, 
after which virtue will be very moderate indeed. 
And faithfulness implies a sense of duty, a habit ot 
taking conduct as a scries of acts that ought to be 
done, or as {)ledgcs that ought to be fulfilled—a sense 
of responsibility for the accurate and thorough ful¬ 
filment of every piece of work.— Dr. Sophie Bevahi; 
Studies in Character, p. 170. 

* If the cloud were not taken up, then they Joumejed not tIB 
the day that it was taken up.'— Exodus xl. 37 . 

All our troubles come from impatience, from not 
trusting God. It is like moving, when the doud ii 
still.— General Gordon, Letters, p. 268. 
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LEVITICUS—THE BOOK OP LAWS 

This book has been aptly called the handbook of the 
priests. The content of the book is linked to the 
subjects dealt with in Exodus and is in direct con¬ 
tinuation thereof. 

L Dedication.—In this division there is revealed 
the provision of God for the approach of His people 
to Iiiin.self in worship. The offerings are first de¬ 
scribed and then their laws are enunciated. There fol¬ 
lowed instructions concerning the method of offering, 
which revealed the true attitude of the woi*shipper. 

II. Meditation.—The second division consists of a 
brief historical portion which gives an account of the 
actual ceremony of the consecration of the priests and 
the tal)ernacle, and the common cement oi worship. 

III. Separation.—While provision for appi-oach 
was made, and the method of appropriation was pro¬ 
vided there were still very definite conditions which 
must be fulfilled in order that the people might avail 
themselves of the provision made. Tnese conditions 
may be summarized as those of entire separation to 
God. This division also deals with the responsi¬ 
bilities of the priests. 

IV. Consecration.—The feasts of Jehovah were 
the national signs and symbols of the fact that the 
people, dedicated to God as the offering witnessed, 
permitted to approach through the mediation of the 
priestly service, separated in all the details of life, 
were by God consetn-ated to Himself. 

V. Ratification.—^I'he laws of ratification consisted 
of the outward signs of the principle of possession 
to be observed in the land together with solemn 
promises and warnings. The firet sign was of 
the sabbath of the land. In the seventh year of 
rest the original Ownerahip of God was recognized, 
^rhe second sign was that of the jubilee, wherein 
great human inter-relationships, dependent upon the 
fact of Divine possession, were insisted upon. The 
book ends with a section dealing with vows. The 
principle laid down is that it is not necessaiy that 
vows should be made, but that if they are made they 
must be i*eligiously observed.—G. Camfbeu. Morgan, 
The Analysed Bxhle, p. 55. 

Rbferbncbs.— I. 1. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 
1771 . I. 4, 5.—Spurgeon, Twelve Sermons on tlie Atonement, 
p. 49. I. 6,—‘Ibid. p. 383. I. 9.—-J. Flemming, The Oo^el in 
Loviiicus, p. 40. I. 7 .—«f. Monro Gibson, The Mosaic Era, 
p. 171 . II. 1, 2.-—J. Flemming, The Gospel in Leviticus, p. 
96. II. 11.—Herbert Wiiidross, The Life Victorious, p. 17. 
rV. 2, Q.—lbi<L p. 107 . IV. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, 
xiiL No. 739 . IV. 6 and 7.—Spurgeon, Twelve Sermons on 
tfca AUmemerU, p. 396. VI. 13.—Bishop Bickersteth, Ser- 
mofM, p. 16. VIII. 22, 23.—H. Bouar, Short Sermons for 
WmMff Beading, p. 212. 


HOLY AND COMMON 

•This shall be a statute for ever throughout your generationa 
ye shall put a difference between holy and unholy, between 
clean and unclean.’— Leviticus x. 10. 

Urhearsr the circumstances: They had confused 
‘ holy * and ‘ common'. 

I. ITiis distinction was the leading idea of religion 
for many years. It was not based upon any intrinsic 
difference, moral or physical. Nor was it confined to 
Judaism. 

II. Now, something has changed our way of think¬ 
ing. Priesthood cannot be regarded apart from the 
personal tpiality of the man. The punishment of 
samlege, as such, has been everywhere abolished. 

HI. Is this because our time is less religious P No, 
but because it is more so. The change has been 
effected by Christ. He has subordinated every other 
distinction to the fundamental one of intrinsic good¬ 
ness or badness. 

IV. But the distinction of * holy’and ’common’ 
is a constant one also. The governing principle 
seems to be that goodness is of transcendent value; 
and lifts into value everything connected with itself. 
—S. D. McConnell, Sermon Stuff, p. 101. 

THE SCAPEGOAT 

Leviticus xvi. 8-22. 

Among a primitive people who seemed to have more 
moral troubles than any other and to feel greater need 
of dismissing them by artificial means, there grew 
up the custom of using a curious expedient. They 
chose a l>east of the field, and upon its head symlwlic- 
ally piled all the moral hard-headed ness of the several 
tribes; after which the unoffending brute was banished 
to the wilderness and the guilty multitude felt relieved. 
However crude that ancient method of transferring 
mental and moral buidens, it had at least this redeem¬ 
ing featuro; the early Hebrews heaped their sins upon 
a creature which they did not care for and sent it away. 
In modern times we pile our burdens upon our dearest 
fellow-creatures and keep them |)ermanently near us 
for further use. What human being but has some 
other upon whom he nightly hangs his troubles as he 
hangs his different garments upon hooks and nails in 
the walls around him ?— James Lank Allen in The 
Mettle of the Pasture, pp. 161-102. 

THE HIGH PRIEST AND THE ATONEMENT 

*On that day shall the priest make an atonement for yon to 
cleanse you, that ye may be clean from all your sins before 
the Lord.’— -Leviticus xvi. 3a 

I. There were many priests, but only one high priest 
He only could make atonement. Under the gospel all 
believers are priests. But there is but one high priest 
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Jesus Christ, called the Great High Priest; He alone 
can make atonement; He only can forgive sin. 

II. The hi^h ]niest on the day of atonement was 
an hinnhled priest. On this day he came out clothed 
in fine linen only. And Ji!sus, when He made atone- 
ni' iit, was an humhicd priest. Thev stiipped from 
Him even the seamless <>;arinent that He wore. 

III. The hijL!;h priest on that dav was a spotless 
}rie.st. Aaron had to he ceremonially purified. We 
lave a spotless Hi"h Priest; lie neialcil no atonement 
for Himself —He had no sin to ])ut away. 

IV. The hi^h priest on that day was a .solitary priest. 
It is remarkahle that no disciple died with Christ. 
His disciples forsook Him and fl d. We owe all our 
.salvation to Him, and to Him alone. 

V. '^liic hi^h priest on that day wa.s a lalx^rious 
priest. Jewish authorities a.ssert that on that day 
everythini( wiis done by Him. Jesus, thounh He had 
toiled before, yet never worked as He did on that 
wondrous day of atonement.—C. H. Spurgeon, Outline 
Sermons, p. 254. 

THE BLOOD OF CHRIST 

(For Good Friday and Easier) 

*The life of the flesh is iti the blood ... it is the blood that 

maketh an atonement for the soul.’—L kviticus xvii. ii. 

The thoughts of Kaster and of Goo(l Friday must 
keep close toi»ether. They are, of course, at first 
sight, poles apart. And yet they arc two sid( .s of one 
great event. Consider this by help which God Him¬ 
self has ^iven us in the Old Testament 

The precious Blood of Christ, that certainly is a 
Good Friday thought, but yet that Blood is at the 
centre of our Kaster feast. It is the power of eternal 
life. In it are washed the robes of the redeemed. 
The te.xt from the old law gives us the clue to under¬ 
standing tin’s. 

I. In the sacrifices of the Jewish Temple, meant to 
prejmi e tor and point to Christ, the Blood Wixs the 
most impoitant thing. It was offered to God ; with 
it the holy place and the alUxr were s])rinkled. With 
it th(i leper was touched. The high priest once a 
ear carried it into the holiest before the mercy seat, 
t was the symbol of God’s own presence. And the 
reason of this was in the belief that the Blood is the 
life : ‘ For the life of the flesh is in the blood *. To us 
cai n/ige and blood-shedding mean the same, and speak 
ordy of the i>hastly incidents of death. To the Jew 
blood-shedding meant release of life. The innocent 
animal gave its life for a high and Divinely ordered 
])uri )i)se. A wonderful mystery indeed. It dechxred 
the power of life that had passed through death. 
J ]]e ox or the goat could only die in its own time, 
but llu'ie was one way in which it could, as we see, 
give its life before its time by its owner’s free will 
and at his ccKst ’'Ilie animal stood, and was at least 
partly undfMstood by the Jew to stand, for the man 
that ofie?(‘(l it, and then the meaning begins to come 
clear. The lih^ in man must die with the death of 
the body, and see corruption, and be no more, unless 
some stainless life—for the Temple victims had to be 


without spot or blemish—could be freely given up to 
pass out through death as an offering to God, and 
then it would bless and reconcile and purify. I’his 
it is which w’^*, in its wonderful fulfilment, have been 
allowt'd to see. 

Good Friday shows the slaughter, the inhuman and 
cruel murder of the Holy One and the Ju.st It is a 
day of trag(‘dy and gloom. All the same, there was 
done there the noblest thing ever done on earth, and 
it shines with glory amidst the darkness. For the 
life slaughtered was also a life laid down. The death 
which darkens the earth is also the coming out of the 
life, frie, powerful, new, am! (juickening, as the glory 
I of the Hesurreetion follows to prove. The death had 
I to be. but it is the life that remains, and it s])rinkles, 

I and cleanses, and quickens. IJnli k(? the coarse natural 
blood of the old saerifiies, this life can still, in rite 
and symbol, give itself as blood to be drunk and to 
be consumed. ‘The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

I which was shed for thee, preserve thy body and soul 
I unto everlasting life.' It enti*i-s into us, and we live 
i with a doiilde life, our own, and His, and in the power 
of that life we can approach to (iod, having boldness 
to enter into the holiest by the Blood of Jesus. 

II. We liave here th(? truth, at once severe and 
splendid, w hich Good I'riday and Kaster should leave 
with us. We have, like? the animals slain of old in 
the Temple, our natural life in us which must dia 
If we live by the flesh, w^e must die; hut the Cross 
sho\»s us a way of usirjg d(?ath which makes it to 
he a power of life. We can make a sacrifice of life. 
It has its opportunities and chances, its dangers and 
risks, its sorrows and joys, its temptations, and 
through all we can cai ry the spirit of saciifice. So 
we can do in small ways that which Jesus did 
through life, and completed on Calvary. We can 
mortify our members which arc on the eaith, we can 
die unto sin, we can be united with Jesus by His 
death. But such dying is really life. Like the 
slaughter of the victim, it sets free the blood which 
is the true life; like the sacrifice of the Cross, it 
opens into the glory of the Resurrection. We are to 
reckon oui’selves alive, not with the old life that must 
die, but alive unto God in (‘hrist Jesus with the new 
life that cannot ilie. That is the mystery of Kaster, 
gathering up all the sorrow and severity of Good 
Friday into its jo^, and it sheds a glory over all life. 
This present life is not a thing merely to be despised 
and cast away. The body of the victim slain, slain 
to yield the blood, was not treated .ns a worthless 
carcass to be cast aside, but as holy food upon which 
the oflerer might feed. The Body of the Jledeenier, 
from which th(» Blood was shed upon the Cross, was 
a holy thing, and when He makes His Sacrament, it 
is not of the Blood only that He takes, hut also: 

‘ The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given 
for thee, preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting 
life’. The earthly life which heus in it the spirit of 
saeriiice, gains already on earth a fuller strength and 
truer beauty. Thus it is, too, that even the bodies 
of Christians pai'take of the glory. The spirituality 
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which despises them is not the spirituality of Scrip¬ 
ture or of C'hrist. Our bodily natures may be sancti¬ 
fied by the sacrilice of disciplined, sober, and thankful 
use as well as by the sacrifice of surrender. It must 
be for each as God appoints, and He calls. 

THi: LIMITATIONS OF THE DWARF 

* A dwarf . . . shall not come nigh to offer the bread of his 

God.’- Lhvi'i icus XX. 21. 

Undkr the old Hebrew priesthood the dwarf, while 
permitted to partake of the holy bread, was restrained 
from ofleriii^ it to othei-s. He was not to blame for 
bein^ a dwarf, but only men without blemish, and 
who liad the full measure of manly power, were per¬ 
mitted to exercise the functions of that holy office. 

I. It is the bitterest sorrow of weakness that a man 
cannot nuideraid to the helpless. And in the higher 
realm the sorest pang that a man can know is that he 
is so (Iwaifed in his spiritual nature that he cannot 
oiler the bread of his God to hish llows. The physi¬ 
cal dwarf is very often, and indeed usually, without 
x*rs()nal blame. It is his misfortune, which may 
lave come to him by inheritance, or by accident. 
Ihit the spiritual dwarf, while the conduct of othei's 
may have contributed to his lamentable condition, is 
in the last analysis personally responsible, for the 
power to emerge from such a condition is always 
within his reach. 

II. 'The Hebrew priest that was born a dwarf, or 
who had been dwaifed by accident or by cruel treat¬ 
ment in childhood, could never become anything else. 
No penitence, no care, no culture could ever give him 
the broad shoulders, the sjilendid presence, and the 
noble personality of the full-grown and mature man- 
h(H)d necessary for his office. Hut God is more 
gracious in spiritual things, or rather the spirit is not 
subject to the limitations of the flesh, and the man 
who has been dwarfed by poverty, or affliction, or 
haish treatment, into narrowness of vision and ex¬ 
perience, may through devotion and self-surrender to 
God emerge out of the dwarfed manhood he now 
knows into the large and splendid pi*rsonality which 
shall give him the privilege of offering the bread of 
God to hum inity. 

HI. W(i do not need to be w'eak and powerless. 
We need not go along the way of life spiritual dwarfs. 
God is no respecter of persons. He is sec’king for 
men and women to offer the bread of life to hungry 
souls. All that is needed is tliat we should surrender 
0111 selves to Him for the highest and holiest service. 
What lolly that for a few paltry dollars, or for a few 
years of sensual ple.'Lsure, or for a few shouts of 
a|)plause from uiithinkiug crowds, we should miss the 
building up of soul and character into those splendid 
proportions that shall fit us for Divine usefulness.— 
L. A. Banks, Sermons which have Won Souls, p. 
211 . 

Rrferenckr.—XX. 26.—J. Vaughan, Sermowt (dth Series), 
p. 117 . XXI.-XXII.—H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Family 
Beading, p. 358. XiCII. 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. 
Na 1897. XXIII. 42.—Bishop Woodford, Sermons on Sub- 


jech/rtm the Old Testament, 1. XXIII.-XXV^II.— J. Monro 
Gibson, The Mosaic Fra, p. 223. XXIV. 5 -J). —J. H. Kol- 
Memorial Sermons, p. 127. XXV. 0, 10.—.f. Flemming, 
The Gospel of Leviticus, pp. 91, 123. XXV. 10.— J. A. Aston, 
Early IVitness to Gospel Truth, pp. 23, 3(5. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS' 
‘ Ye shall be holy unto Me, for 1 the Lord am holy.’— Lu viticua 

XX. 26. 

The book of Leviticus is one which we all feel to he 
specially difficult Yet there is no book that more 
atnnly repays study. At every point it proves itst lf 
to be the Word of God, and lis such profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for inspiration in 
righteousness. While, by the advent of the Lord 
Jesus, many of the forms enjoined in Leviticus were 
abolished, the principles which found c\|)rcssion in 
these forms have been reasserted with greater force 
than ever. The book has a message for us to-day, 
and it is this message which we must now strive to 
discover. IVrhnps the most reinaikahle thing about 
it is its insistence on the holiness of the body. 
I.eviticus recognizes what is expressly asserted at a 
later period in revelation, that the body is meant to 
be a temple of the Holy Ghost, and as such must be 
kept holy unto God. 

I. It set befon? the Israelite his duty to God. In 
its religious aspect this code is the exposition of the 
fii*st and great commandment. It bade the Israelite 
recognize Jehovah as the one object of worship. It 
bade him recognize Jehovah as tlie ultimate ground 
of all morality, it bade him see in what was good and 
right the expression of the will of God. It l ade him 
recognize Jehovah as the Lord of Life and the Lord 
of Time, the giver of every good and perfi ct gift. 
Moreover it bade the Israelite recognize that Jehovah 
was a God terrible in His moral government. 

II. Then this law of holiness set before the Israelite 
his duty to his fellow-men. It endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain also the second great commandment of the law, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself*. In the 
precepts that it lays down there is a wisdom and 
an enlightenment from which present-day legislatoi*s 
would do weil to learn. To begin with, it puts social 
relations in their right place. But having defined 
the relation between our duty to God and our duty 
to man, it goes on to demand for our brother men 
justice, honesty, forbearance, kindness, purity, tender¬ 
ness, and love. 

HI. And then this law of holiness set before the 
Israelite his pei-sonal duty as a member of the holy 
nation. This it did in an indirect manner by the 
regulations it enjoined for maintaining the purity of 
the priests. All Israelites were not priests and did 
not actually minister at the altar. But Israel was 
not allowed to forget that she was a priestly nation. 
With such care manifested that the priest who 
ministered to the law should be holy, pure, and with¬ 
out blemish, the law of necessity taugnt the Israelite 
how holy his God was, and at the same time taught 
him that he also must be holy if be would stand 
accei)ted in God’s presence. Then having dealt with 
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the holy life in its Godward, manward, and selfward 
aspects, the section of Leviticus closes by announcing 
the rewards which God has promised to the obedient, 
and the punishment threatened to those who wilfully 
disobey. This code cotnpletcs the short appendix, 
and the matter of vows brings the whole nook to 
a close.—G. H. C. Macgregoe, Messages of the Old 
Testament^ p. 31. 

SOJOURNING WITH GOD 

* The land shall not be sold for ever; for the land is Mine; for 

ye arc strangers and sojourners with Me.’— Leviticus 

XXV. 23. 

There are two views to be taken of that famous land 
about which so much of Old Testament history 
gathers. (1) When you are looking at the children 
of Israel passing out of Egypt and through the wilder- 
ness, their prospect of this promised land awaiting 
them reminds you of the heavenly inheritance held out 
to believers as the rest that remaineth for the people 
of God. (2) But when you think,of the Israelites in 
actual occupation of Canaan, then there ai-e aspects 
of it which rather suggest the provision of earthly 
support during this moi*tal life, which God has pro¬ 
mised to His children here in this world. 

1. The first thing suggested is the sojourning con¬ 
dition of the children of God in this world. They 
are strangers and sojourners. It must be admitted 
in the first place that they have much in common 


with everybody else. All are lately come into exist* 
ence—ere long shall cease to be connected with the 
present oixler of things, and therefore sojourners. 
Those therefore are sojourners who really have in 
view another country; another system of things as 
their durable inheritance. 

II. Observe a great element in this sojourning state 
emphasized in the text To be stmngers and so¬ 
journers has something depressing in it; but a great 
element of gladness comes when we hear the voice 
that says ‘ The land is Mine; ye are strangers and 
sojournei-s with Me For a believer this world be¬ 
comes God’s world, and in his sojournings he is 
assured of a Divine companionship and communion. 

III. What way of dealing with oui* earthly posses¬ 
sions is expected of as in this situation? The 
‘prohibition implied that the Israelite was not to 
claim absolute ownerehip, nor was he to act as if he 
claimed it *. He had a use of it under restrictions, 
but the land continued to be the Lord’s; the Lord 
had the abiding possession; the Israelite only a 
transient use as a stranger and a sojourner with God. 
And you are sojourners so that you ai*e also stewai'da. 
These are your Loi-d’s goods. For the direct intei-est 
of the cause of God, be stewards—be stewards that 
shall not fear the reckoning.— Robert Rainy, So- 
jouming with Ood, p. 1. 

Refkrbncb.—XXVI. 2.— R. O. Sosnt, Sirmaiu for tK$ 
Young^ p. 7. 
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Refersnces.— IV. 1-23. — Spurg^eon, Sermontf rol. xlix. 
No. 2833. IV. 23.—A. Maclaren, Expoaitiont of Holy Scripturo 
— Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, p. 297. IV. 24-26.—Spur- 
^on, Sermons, vol. rlix. No. 2829. IV. 49.— Ibid, yoL xxv. 
No. 1467. 

THE AARONIC BLESSING 
‘ The Lord bless thee and keep thee.*—NuMsaas vi. aa-ay. 

I. —* The Lord bless thee and keep thee.* This is pre¬ 
eminently the blessing of the Father. The language 
sets forth the positive and negative side of God*s 
ever-watehful beneficence. It involves all good gifts 
and deprecates all the opposite evils. 

II. —The second part or the benediction is especially 
the blessing of the Father through the Son. The 
words suggest the thought of favour and of revela¬ 
tion. The Aaronic blessing is a prophecy of the 
Incarnation, for we cannot help thinking of St. Paul’s 
words, * God, who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, hath shined in our heaiis, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of flesLis ’. The true characteristic of the revela¬ 
tion given by Christ was graciousnesa, 

III. —The blessing of the Holy Ghost is seen in 
the third movement of this benediction. The Holy 
Spirit lights up that glorious and gracious face of 
('hrist befoie our eyes, and gives us peace thereby.— 

J. Mason, Sermon Year Book, 1891, p. 869. 
IIkfeiibnces.—VI. 22-27.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvi. 

No. 2170. VI. 23-27.— W. Binnie, Sermons, p. 68 . W. 
Alexander, Verhum Orucis, p. 163. VI. 24-26.—W, F. 
Hook, Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 36. J. 
Brand, The Dundee Pulpit, 1872, p. 113. VII. 9.—T. G. 
Rooke, The Church in the Wilderness, p. 174. VIII. 5-22.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2829. IX.— Ibid, vol. xli. 
No. 2407. IX. 11 , 12.— Ibid. vol. xli. No. 2407. 

THE GUIDING PILLAR 

*So it was alway: the cloud covered the tabernacle by day, 
and the appearance of fire by night’—N umbsrs ix. z6. 

I. Note the Double Form of the Guiding Pillar.— 

Tlie fire was the centre, the cloud was wrapped around 
it. The same double element is found in all God*s 
manifestations of Himself to men. In every form 
of revelation are present both the heart and core of 
light, which no eye can look upon, and the merciful 
veil which, because it veils, unveils; because it hides, 
reveals; makes visible because it conceals; and shows 
God because it is the hiding of His power. It re¬ 
appears in both elements in Chiist, but combined in 
new proportions, so as that ‘the veil, that is to say. 
His flesh,* is thinned to transparency and all aglow 
with the indwelling lustre of manifest Deity. ^ 

Note also the varying appearance of the pillar ac¬ 


cording to need. Ry day it was a cloud, by night it 
glowed in the darkness. 

Both these changes of aspect symbolize for us the 
reality of the Protean capacity of change according 
to our ever-varying needs, which for our blessing we 
may find in that ever-changing, unchanging. Divine 
presence which will be our companion, if we will. 

II. Note the Guidance of the Pillar.—When it 
lifts the camp marches; when it glides down and lies 
motionless the march is stopped and the tents are 

itched. Never, from moment to moment, did they 
now when the moving cloud might settle, or the 
resting cloud might soar. 

Is not that all true about us ? God guides us by 
circumstances, God guides us by His word, God 
guides us by His Spirit, speaking through our common 
sense and in our understandings, and, most of all, 
God guides us by that dear Son of His, in whom is 
the fire and round whom Ls the cloud. 

In like manner, the same absolute uncertainty which 
was intended to keep the Israelites (though it failed 
often) in the attitude of constant dependence, Ls the 
condition in which we all have to live, though we 
mask it from ourselves. 

III. The Docile Following of the Guide.—‘ At the 

commandment of the Lord they rested in their tents, 
and at the commandment of the Lord they journeyed.* 
Obedience was prompt; whensoever and for whatso¬ 
ever the signal was given, the men were n^ady. 

What do we want in order to cultivate and keep 
such a disposition ? We need perpetual watchfulness 
lest the pillar should lift unnoticed. We need still 
more to keep our wills in absolute suspense, if His will 
has not declared itself. Do not let us be in a hurry 
to run before God. We need to hold the present with 
a slack hand, so as to be read^ to fold our tents and 
take to the road, if God will. We need, too, to 
cultivate the habit of prompt obedience. If we would 
follow the pillar» we must follow it at once.—A. 
Maclaren, The Unchanging Christ, p. 203. 

Referbncbb.— IX. 16. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, p. 306. X. 1, 2.— 
C. Jordan, Pastures of Tender Grass, p. 98. X. 10,—J. Baines, 
Sermons, p. 1. 

HOBAB’S OPPORTUNITY 

*Come thou with aa» and we will do thee good.’—N umbbrs 
x. 29. 

Hobab was the son of Raguel the Midianite, who is 
called Reuel in Exodus n. 18, and elsewhere Jethro. 
Hobab was therefore the brother-in-law of Moses. 
When Jethro, having brought back Zipporah and 
her two sons to Moses (FiXod. xvin.), returned to his 
own house, Hobab appears to have remained in the 
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camp. But now that the Israelites were about to 
continue their journey to the iVoinised I^nd, he 
expressed a desire to return to his own kiiulred and 
country. Moses, howevt r, urged him to east in his 
lot witli the |)eo(>le ot God, and he prevailed. The 
descendants of Ho hah are spoken of in the books of 
Judges and Samuel as dwelling in Canaan. Wc have 
in tlie text: — 

I. A Cordial Invitation.—‘Come thou with us.* 
Three things are implied. He was invit(‘d :— 

I. ib conform to their principles. ‘ lie could not 
remain with th(*m and serve other gods.* 

'lb share their j)rivileges. ‘Tlie I^)rd hath 

spoken good concerning Israel.* 

.‘5. 'lb til joy their prospects. ‘We are journeying 
Lintt) the land,* etc. 

II. A Solemn Promise.—A. ‘We will do thee 
good.* 

1. By social intercourse. ‘As iron sharpeneth 
iron,’ etc. 

2. By wise counsel. ‘ Admonish one another.* 

B. By a holy example. ‘ Let your light so shine,* 
etc. 

4. By genuine sympathy. ‘Bear ye one another’s 
burdens,’ etc. 

B. ‘ What goodness the Lord shall do unto us, the 
same will we do unto thee.* 

We can only give as we receive. — F. J. Austin, 
Seeds and Saplings, p. 31. 

Rkpkrknces.—X. 20.—Spurp^eon, Serrnf'nf, 'vol. xvi. No. 
OK). C. Poi ron, Revival Sttrrnona in Outline, p. 145. A. 
M iclaren, Exrjmiiiom of Holy Scripture — Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers, p. 314. X. 20-31.—Ilujifh Black, UniversitySennons, 
p. 250; see also Cliridian World Pulpit, vol. Ixvii. 1005, p. 
(55. X. 33.—-Pliillips Brooks, The Law of Growth, p. 328. 
X. 35.—SpiiriTfton, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 3(58. X. 35, 3(5.— 
J. K. C. W'i'IIdon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1804, p. 
243. A. Maclaren, Exjmitions of Holy Scripture — Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers, p. 321 ; see also Outlines of Sermons on 
the Old Testament, p. 39. XI. 1-10.—Spurgeon, Semwns, vol. 
xxxix. No. 2332. XI. 4. —C. Gore, Clwistian World Pulpit, 
vol. Iv. 1899, p. 2C5.I 

THE IRKSOMENESS OF RELIGION 

* There is nothing at all, beside this manna, before our eyes.’— 
Numbers xi. 6 . 

We all know how after a certain time the childnm 
of Israel began to loathe the manna. Their soul re- | 
jected it, it was light food. It was bread from heaven, 
says the Psalmist—^angels’ bread, and yet it proved dis- 
tasbdbl to the camp. The strange thing is that it 
was they—and not God’s enemies—who found the 
manna such a distasteful dish. It was the children 
of Israel who felt the diet irksome, and the children 
of Isra(*I w'ere the people of God. 

I. That leads me by quite a competent spiritualizing 
—for did not Jesus say, ‘I am the bread ’?—to dwell on 
a very urgent matter, I mean the irksomeness inherent 
in religion. There is nothing on earth so paramount 
and vital as the relationship of the human soul to 
God. Yet men who have felt all that, and feel it now 
—and wherever an awakened soul is, there it is felt— 


such men and women, whensoever they reveal their 
souls, confess to the seasons, sometimes unbroken 
years, when religion was an irksome thing to them. 

Or again, one might say religion cannot he irksome 
if the great key-words of the New Tesbiment be true. 
There is rest, and there is joy and love? on the narrow 
path which Jesus Christ hath trodde n. But for all 
that, there are few travellers on that path who have 
nut felt the irksomeness of their religion. 

II. We dt‘tect it sometimes by the (juiet relief we 
feel when our religious exercis(*s are conchuh'd—a 
certain secret sense of satisfaction wlien the prayer is 
got ov(‘r, and the worsliip done. 

We detect it again in the way in which many try 
to put service in the jilace of personal religion. 

But the irksomeness of a quiet and abiding piety 
is seen above all in tiu? love of religious exciti nient. 

III. I wonder if we can discern the grounds of this 
element of irksomeness in heart-religion ? Surely the 
first and the deepest is just this—religion is spiritual, 
and we are carnal. It is be cause we are fur from 
Christlike yet; it is heeause God is holiiu'ss and love 
and purity and truth, and because in religion we must 
walk with God, that even to the saint it has its irk¬ 
someness. 

Another reason for that same feeling is this, we 
strive and seem to make so little progri‘Ss. 

Ibit in our religion, I think it is the Cross above 
all else that does it. It is the fact that in the very 
centre there hangs the pallid figure on the tree. In 
other words, it is the abnegation, it is the humility 
and self-denial, it is the renunciation of mucli that is 
sweet to us, and the eye fixed on a dying and hlecaling 
Saviour ; it is that, when life is sweet and full of music, 
and calling us as to the freedom of a bird, that may 
keep an element of irksomeness in all following of the 
blessed Lord.—G. II. Morrison, San-Rise, p. ^71). 

DEW AND MANNA 

‘ And when the dew fell ujion the camp in the night, the manna 
fell upon it*— Numbers xi. g. 

I.sRAEt represents humanitj^ in its pitiful failure to 
realize the goodness of Divine providence. 

I. Here are Usual and Unusual Mercies.—Dew is 
usual, manna is unusual. Dew falls everywhere* and 
always ; not so manna. Life, however, receives both 
dew and manna. *^rhe sad fact is that we often fail 
to appreciate either class of mercies. 

II. Here are Natural and Spiritual Mercies.—Dew 
is a natural ble.ssing; manna rcpre.senls a spiritual 
good. One is according to the established coin*se of 
nature, the other a supernatural gift of God. And 

f ret the distinction between natural and spiritual is 
argely man-made. To the Christian it is almost im¬ 
possible to differentiate lietween the two spheres. 
God is behind the dew as surely as the manna. The 
spiritual represents the supmiatural, but not the 
umiatura!. 

III. Here are Mysterious Processes in Life.—Who 

understands the dew? Who understands manna? 
The very word carries the idea of mystery. It c tiii. 
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notes an inquiry—‘ What is it ? * None can evacuate 
either gift of its mystery. And lite is full of mysteri¬ 
ous processes. There is mystery about the ordinary 
and mysterv about the usual. If we give up religion 
because of its mystery, both logic and honesty will 
compel us to surrender a host of other things, for they 
are instinct with mystery. Life would be a dreary 
monotony if there were no mystery ; and you would 
not accept a religion devoid of mystery, for mystery is 
the sign of divinity. 

IV. * Dew and Manna.’ Life abounds in Com¬ 
mon Mercies. —‘ When the dew fell upon the camp^ 
the manna fell upon it.’ It was a universal benefit. 
Both dew and manna were common to all Israel. 

Do not the best gifts of life bear the stamp of uni¬ 
versality The dew and manna fall upon ‘ the camp \ 
Sir Waiter Scott, in the latter part of his life, said to 
a young friend, ‘The older you grow, the more you 
will be thankful that the finest of God’s mercies are 
common mercies It is profoundly true. The Apostle 
J ude writes of ‘ our comnion sal vation Beter speaks 
of ‘ the common faith *. Moses spoke of ‘ the common 
death Recall that fine saying of Schiller’s : ‘ Death 
cannot be an evil, for it is universal 

V. ‘ When the Dew fell upon the Camp in the 
Night, the Manna fell upon it.’ Here arc Assot i- 
ated Mercies. 

VI. How regular, too, areOod’s Mercies I —‘ When 
the dew /eZi; the manna/eZZ.’ Neither sprang out of 
the earth: they fell from wondrous heights, "llu* 
sun never fails on any single day to appear. Tlu? air 
curr(*nts are always flowing. Harvest comes ivery 
yeai*. (irod’s constancy is the miracle of miracles. 

VII. (iod’s Mercies do not Absolve Man from his 
Duty. —(iod sends the dew, but only that we may 
utilize the ground He thus prepares for us. God 
sends the manna, but it is not to be eaten just as it 
falls. Grace is to be improved. 

VIII. Dew and Manna are Typical Gifts. —They 
are typical in two respects:— 

1. In the cfuse before us the season of their be.stow. 
ment is full of parabolic suggestiveness. When did 
these ble.ssings fall? ‘In the night.’ Spiritual bene¬ 
dictions are often richest in darkest hours. 

2. Dew is the symbol of grace. Manna, too, is 
typical. In the (ith chapter of .John’s great gospel 
Christ sets Himself in apposition to the manna.— 
Dixsualk T. Youno, Unfamiliar Texts^ p. 189. 

References.— XI. 14.—A. Maclaroii, PJj'fxmtiorin of Holy 
Scripture — Exodus^ Leviticun, and-Nuinlxr,'<, p. XI. 23.— 

Spurgeon, SerrnonSf vol. vii. No. 333. XI. 25.—(i. Matliesoii, 
Voices of the Spirit^ p. 11. XI. 20.—T. G. Rooke, The Church 
in the Wilderness^ p. 200. 

NuMHKKS XI. 26. 

Lord, Thy servants are now i)raying in the church, and 
I am staying at home, detained by necessary occasions, 
auch as are not of my seeking, but of Thy sending. 
My care could not prevent them, my power could not 
remove them. Wherefore, though I cannot go to 
church, there, to sit down at table with the rest of 
Thy guests, be pleased, Lord, to send me a dish of 
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their meat hither, and feed my soul with holy thoughts. 
Lldad and Medad, though staying still in the camp 
(no doubt on just cause), yet prophesied as well as 
the other elders. Though they went not out to 
the spirit, the spirit came home to them.— Thomas 
Bull Kit. 

Numbkrs XI. 33. 

Lord, grant me one suit, which is this—deny me all 
suits which are bad for me: when I petition for what 
is unfitting, () let thi* King of heaven make use of 
His negative voice. Ibithi r let me fast than have 
quails given with intent that I should be choked in 
eating them.—T homas h’ui.i.Ku. 

IIefkhencf:.s. -XI. 27.—W. ,1. Dawson, Christum World 
Pulpit, vof. Hi. imiZ, p. 2!H). XI. 21).^ -'I'. G. Selby, The Holy 
SpiHt and Chnstum Pricileye, p. 215. W. Saiuiay, Inspira¬ 
tion, p. 168. 'r. l)«i Witt 'ralmagc, Sermons, p. 221. T. M. 

Rees, 67tn's/-k/a Ji'orld Pulpit, vol.'Ixviii. 1805, p. 203. J. 
M^arscliauer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiv. l‘J08, p. 417. 
XI. 34.— J. Raldwin Brown, The Soul's Exodus ujid Tilyrirnaye, 
p. 278. XII. 3. * T. R. Sleveiison, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xxxix. 1881, p. 108. Xlll. 16. - J. M. Neale, Sermons 
for Some Feast Days in the Christian Year, p. 213. G. Trevor, 
Types and the Antitype, p. 115. XIII. 17-33.--A. Maclareii, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Exodus, Leritu'iis, and Num¬ 
bers, p. ,'k82. XIII. 21, 23, 27 . -“R. Winterbothain, Semnons 
Preached in Holy Trinity Church, Edhihurghy p. 275. XIII. 
23.—W. Brooke, Sermons, p. 30. 

A LAND FLOWING WITH MILK AND HONEY 

* And they told Him, and said, We came unto the land whither 
Thou Kntest us, and surely it floweth with milk and honey ; 
and this is the fruit of it.'—N umbkks xiii. 27 

Thk idea suggested is, that the true disciples of the 
Lord Jesus are expected to show to the world some 
illustration of the heavenly country to which they 
are journeying. In a sense they have'been there, 
and have come back. But in what sense? 

I. The idea with many persons is, that the future 
condition of man is so completely diflerent from this, 
that it L out of the (jucstion to attempt to form a 
conception of it. Heaven, they think, is absolutely 
unlike earth. Now, it is trm*, St. Paul tells us, ‘that 
eye hath not seen, norear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath pre¬ 
pared for them that love Him.’ But it is also true, 
as the Apostle goes on to say, that ‘ God hath revealed 
them unto us by His Spirit’. Some people then are 

I in a position to understand wdiat the heavenly king¬ 
dom is like. They have ideas, true ideas, about it— 
foretastes, anticipations. In fact, ‘Heaven’ is really 
the expansion and development of a life begun here 
below. ‘ He that hath the Son hath life.’ 

II. What then has the true disciple to show as speci¬ 
mens of the produce of this unseen and unknown 
country ? Briefly, the character of Christ reproduced 
in him, by the Power of the Holy Spirit It is faintly, 
imperfectly reproduced; still it is reproduced. The 
more C’hristlike we are, the more truly shall we bear 
in our hands the ‘fruit’ of the better land. 

III. It is by the presentation of these fruits of the 
land that souls are won. No doubt there are some 
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persons in the world to whom (lirist and everything 
oclonging to Christ are only repulsive; and these will 
scrutinize the disciple with an unfriendly eye, and re¬ 
joice if they can find, or fancy they find, any incon¬ 
sistency in his conduct. But there are also many 
others of a different temper. They are halting be¬ 
tween two opinions. They say, not of course in words, 
but by tbeir feelings and manner, ‘show us the fruits 
of the heavenly land, of which you think so much and 
speak so much. You are amongst us as a citizen of 
the heavenly city. Enable us to gather from your 
conduct what are the characteristics of that noble land, 
of that bright and glorious companionship.* 

AVhat is the practical conclusion to be drawn from 
tlie whole subject thus discussed? Surely it is this 
—that we, who profess to serve and follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ, should be careful to recognize the re¬ 
sponsibility laid upon us to give a good report, like 
Caleb and Joshua, and not a bad repoii, like the ten 
other spies, of the unseen land. We shall give a bad 
report if our lives are not attractive, and are not con¬ 
sistent, or if we say, as the ten did, ‘ Well, it is true 
enough that the land is glorious and magnificent, but 
the dilliculties to be overcome are so many, the foes 
that .stand in the way of occupation so powerful, that 
it is u.seless to attempt to fight our way into it*.— 
Gordon Caltiirop, HarveM and Thanksgiving 
Services, p. 157. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE BOOK OF NUMBERS 

* Let ua go up at once and possess it.’—NuMBiiRs .xiii. 30 . 

The Book of Numbem tells the story of arrested 
deliverance. 

I. The book begins well. The object of the en¬ 
campment at Sinai has been accom})lished. And now 
Jehovah had taken up His abode among His people 
to lead them to the Promised Land. But this land 
was not to be occupied peaceably ; the inhabitants 
of it had to be driven out. The land, which was in 
right theirs by the gift of God, had to become in fact 
theiiN by actual con(]uest. Therefore the people, 
which up to this time had been the flock of Jehovah, 
were now to be organized as the army of Jehovah. 
This is the meaning of the census, the account of 
which occupie.s the opening chapters of the book, and 
has given the book its name in our English Bibles. 
By this census three lessons were taught Israel; 
lessons which were enforced subse(|uently by the 
legislative enactments and the historical incidents 
recorded in the book. 

I. Israel was taught the aloneness, the majesty, 
and the sovereignty of Jehovah her God. 

Israel was taught also the separateness of the 
Lev lies as the priests of the law. 

.‘3. Tlien' was atso taught the separateness of the 
people of Jehovah : this was implied of course in the 
other two lesson.s. 

II. When the census was comjdeted the march from 
Sinai bi‘gan. Of this march we have the account in 
chapters ten to fourteen. I think it is most im|X)r- 
tant to distinguish between this march and the 


siil)sequent wanderings. Under the trials of their 
wilderness experiences the people often fell. Their 
wilderness life was a chequered one, but it was on 
the whole a life of progress. They were all the time 
in the line of the will of God. The cloud was guiding 
them, steadily moving forward, each day bringing 
them nearer the Promised Land, and so after a brief 
eriod they reached Kadesh-Barnea on its very 
orders. 

HI. But here a crisis occurred. God had willed 
that His people should have certain wilderness ex¬ 
periences. But by the time they reached Kadesh this 
had been ^earneef, and God willed now that their 
wilderne.ss ex|)eriences should cea.se. He .said of 
( anaan, ‘This is the land which I give,’ not I will 
give, but I give to you. He set before them an open 
door, and .said, ‘ Go uj) and possess the land ’. But 
Israel refused to go up. At Kadesh-Barnea Israel 
deliberately refused to fall in with the pur|)o$e of 
(jod. 

But with this act of opposition the character of 
Israel’s experiences became entirely changed—the 
wilderness ended, the temptation began ; the march 
ended, the wandering began. Of this time of temp¬ 
tation we may notice les.sons :— 

1. It was not in the purpose of God for Israel, it 
was not in the promise of God for Israel. It grieved 
Him sorely that they did not fall in with His purpose, 
and that He had .so terribly to punish them, but 
their unbeliel left Him no alternative. 

9,. The time of wandering was a time inconceivably 
blank and unutterably dreary. 

3. Yet we must not go so far as to say that these 
yeai's were utterly usele.s.s. God makes the very 
wrath of man to redound to His glory, ’rhis time 
of death and doom to the rebels of Kadesh was. in 
(h)d’s mercy, made a time of discipline to their 
children. 

4. The time came to an end. The pe pie were 
restored to obediince, and were once more willing to 
do what God told them. The forty yeai-s pa.ssed and 
they were brought back to Kadesh. Whefi the new 
start was made it was found that obedience was the 
secret of victory. The nation was not perfect, far 
from it; still it murmured, and still it had to be 
punished. But it had learned to believe in (lod and 
to obey God, and so it went forward to victory.— 
G. H. C. Ma(t.eegoii, Messages of the Old Testament 
p. 45. 

* Let us go up at once and possess it ; for we are well able to 
overcome it*—N umbers xiii. 30. 

A FAVOURITE ini.s.sionary text of Hugh Price Hughes. 
In one sermon, preached for the extinction of a debt, 
he .said : ‘Caleb and Joshua were confident that the 
tribes of Israel were well able to capture Palestine 
for three reasons* God had promi.sed Canaan to 
them again and again; He had already begun to 
accomplish their marvellous destiny by delivering 
them from Egypt and conducting them to the borders 
of the Promi.sed I^And, and although their enemies 
appeared to be strong, they were in reality hopelessly 
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weak. God had with equal clearness promised the 
whole world to Christ’ 

RKKKRKNCKa,—XIII. 30.—J. K. Popliam, Sermons^ p. 03. 
XIII. 30, 31. — II. Gorton Edge^ Christian World PulirU, vol. 
Ixxiv. liKJB, p. 183. 

ON THE EDGE OP THE LAND—AFRAID TO 
00 UP 

* We be not able to go up against the people; for they are 
stronger than we.’—N umbers xiii. 31. 

I. God has given us, His people, a great deliverance, 
and received each of us into it at our baptism. We 
have had our Rod Sea He has taught His cove¬ 
nant and law. We have had our Sinai; the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, 
telling us what to believe, how to worship, how to 
obey. He calls us to enter on our privileges, full 
members of His Kingdom and Church, in the good 
land which He blesses; fed with its milk and honey, 
in His Sacrament, and in all the grace and inward 
peace whiih He gives to His people. It will be a 
lighting life, as Israel’s would nave been at first, if 
tli(?y had gone up into Canaan: the world, the flesh, 
aiHi the devil, are most real enemies; but it may be 
a compiering life. Only for that there is but one 
secret—faith in God’s help. But now comes the 
temptation. A voice speaks—it may be in your 
heart, it may be from some companion—and says: 

‘ It is too big a thing for such as me. It is too hard. 
There Is something which I shall never conquer. 
There are the enemies, all the many temptations, 
all the things against me, in the ways of the world, 
in companions; and if I could beat the rest, there 
are the giants; some strong passion that burns in 
me; some lust, some pride or temper. Or there are 
the cities walled up, those habits that have fortified 
themselves in my life and my heart, and that hands 
cannot break down.* 

II. What shall we say? That the enemies are 
not strong and not many ? Surely not. The spies 
were right. The people of the land were strong; 
the giants were formidable; the cities were walled 
and very great. So it is now. The lusts of the flesh 
are very strong; the snares of the world are very 
deceiving and difficult Only something is left out 
of account. There are things stronger than walls 
and bulwarks. Those things are the righteous laws 
and holy will of God. Those cities which seemed so 
strong were really doomed. The sentence had gone 
out against them; the iniquity of the Amorite 
was full. ‘Their defence,’ said faithful Caleb, ‘is 
departed from them.* Evil is always really weak. 

It threatens us, it blusters against us, it makes itself 
out ever so much bigger than it is ; but go right up 
to it straight and jrou will find how weak it is, how 
it gives way, how its tempting or formidable shows 
are turned to paint and sham. Go right up to it 
straight, trusting not in your own strength, but in 
the Name of God. ‘ The Lord is with us, fear them 
not* The unseen power is on your side. 

I III. Remember that the Israelites were so far 
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right, at least, in this: that if they did not attack 
they must go back to Egyjit, and Egypt is the house 
of bondage. If you do not fight in God’s name 
against your temptations, and so enter on the free, 
conquering life of Christ’s good soldier, you will 
assuredly find yourself in that old iron slavery under 
the evil which you might have slain. If you want to 
have a free life, fight for it now. 

Or is there, perliaps, something between the two ? 
Yes, there may be. Because we would not wholly 
live for God ; because we would not give our first 
young strength to cut down cerbiin faults of in¬ 
dulgence, or of temper, when with God’s help we 
might have done it. He may condemn us to live and 
fine forty years in the wilderness outside the land— 
not indeed destroyed and cast away, because God’s 
own mercy in Christ has pleaded for us, as Moses did 
that day for Israel, but still not admitted to the 
freedom, and the wealth, and the nearness to God, 
of those whom He has brought into their own land.— 
Bishop Talbot, Sermons Preached in the Leeds 
Parish Churchy 1889-95, p. 136. 

Rrpkrknces.— XIII. 31. — T. G. Selby, The God of the 
Patriarchs, p. 237. XIII. 32.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. 
No. 197. XIV. 1-10.—A. Maclareii, Pyjrjjositione of Holy 
Scripture — Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, p. 340. XIV. 6, 
7 .—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 197. XIV. 9.—D. J. 
Hiley, Christian World PulpU, vol. 1. 1B9G, p. 388. XIV, 
11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1498. * Plain Sermons’ 
by contributors to the Tracts for the Times, vol. v. p. 217. 
XIV. 13-19.—IV. Hinnie, Sermons, p. 106. XIV. 19.— A. 
Maclaron, Expositions of Holy Scripture, Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers, p. 349. 

CALEB 

’But My servant Caleb, because he had another spirit with 
him, and hath followed Me fully,’ etc. — Numbers xiv. 24 . 

I. Qod’s Testimony Concerning Caleb. 

1. He had another spirit with him. The con¬ 
trast is between the spirit which he cherished and 
(a) that of the spies who brought back a discourag- 
ing Report; (6) that of the people who were thereby 
roused to murmuring and rebellion. The spirit of 
Caleb was:— 

(i) A conciliatory spirit ‘ Blessed are the peace¬ 
makers.* 

(ii) A cheerful spirit ‘All things work together 
for good,* eta 

(iii) A prompt spirit ‘Let us go up at once* 

(iv) A courageous spirit He stood almost alone. 

(v) A trustful spirit ‘The Lord is with us.* 

2. He followed the Lord fully. One of the greatest 
needs of the present age in the Church and in the 
world is thoroughness, 

(i) Only a thorough Christian is of much real service 
in the cause of Christ. 

(ii) Only a thorough Christian enters fully into the 
enjoyment which Christ’s service affords. 

(iii) Only a thorough Christian will remain stead* 
fast in the hour of trial. 

II. The reward which Qod promised Caleb.— 

‘Him will I bring,* eta 
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It is usukss to pretend to be indifferent to rewards. 

The promise was filllilied at last. 

God has promised something bi‘tter for us. 

Our hopes and expe ctations rest upon the Word of 
God. ‘Tl;e Lord hath sauV —F. J. Austin, Seeds 
and Sdpluujs, p. GU. 

KEFKRKNeKs.—XIV. 24.—^Spiir'feoii, Sermons^ vol. ix. No. 
6SQ. XV. lH-21. — J. JhiLlbrd, Our VeaiMm Hope^ p. 241. 
XV. 27-i31. ~W. liiunio, p. 187. XVI. 3.—W. C. E. 

Newbolt, Coutu'fels of Faiih and Practice^ p. 77. XVI. 8*10. — 
A. G. Mortiaior, The Church's Lessons for the Christian Year, 
part ii. p. 347. XVI. 9. — J. M. Neale, Sennons Preached in a 
Jieligioiis Ilouse^ vol. ii. p. C34. C. New, The Baptism of the 
Bpirit, p. no. S. M. Taylor, The Choir Man's Ministry, 
S.P.(\K. Tracts, 1897-1904. XVI. 14. - W. L. VVatkinsoii, 
7h^ Fatal Barter, pp. 195-212. XVI. 41. — H. J. VVilmot- 
Biixton, Sujiday Lessons for Daily Life, p. 330. XVI. 47, 48. 
—Spur#<eon, Bermons, vol. vi. No. 341. XVIII. 7. — A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Beripture — Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers, p, 3t52. XVJll. 25, 32. — J. Pulsford, Our Deathless 
Hope, p. 241. XIX. — Spiiri^eoii, Sennons, vol. xlii. No. 2495. 
XIX. 2,3.— Ibid vol. ix. No. 527. XX. 1-13. —A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Exodxis, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
p. 353. XX. 5.—W. Hay M. II. Ait ken. The Hiyhway of 
Holiness, p. 79. XX. 7-13. — K. Moody-Stuart, ijifjht frornth ' 
Holy Hills, 42. XX. 8.—S. Ilarin^-Gou’d, Village Preachmg 
for a Year, vol. ii. p. 112. J. Parker, City 'Temple Pulpit, vol. 
V. p. 175. 

MOSES SMITES THE ROCK 

• Hear now, ye rebels: must we fetch you water out of the rock ? 

And Moses lifted up his hand and smote the rock twice.’ - 

NuMBUUS XX. lO, II. 

L It is a memorable incident in the Jews’ history, and 
it is rich in warning to us at this day. What, you 
will ask, had Moses done, that he .should bo so .sorely 
punished ? He had failed in his duty towards God ; 
and that in three particulaix (1) He had failed in 
strict obedien( c ; God had bid him * speak to the 
rock,’ and he had smitten it, .smitten it twiep. (2) 
He had shown temper, used hard language, 'Hear 
now, ye rebels ’. (A) He had taken to himself the 

credit of supplying the Israelites with water. ‘Must 
we fetch water for you out of the rock.’ 

II. It is a standing admonition to us, (1) not to 
depart in the least jot or tittle from any law of God. 
(2) The immense importance attiiched to temperate 
speech ; the necessity of keeping a check on temper, 
and not letting ourselves be moved, however we may 
be provoked, to hut and angry words. It is very 
noticeable how still our Lord was under provocation ; 
when reviled, He reviled not again; He was never 
pushed by the taunt of His enemies to hasty, angry 

The want of self-control was visited— very heavily 
visited —upon Moses, and upon ‘Aaron the .saint of 
the Lord’. Because of it, they were .shut out of 
Canaan. 

III. The scene at the rock at Meribah is further 
iLselul as carrying our thoughts upwards to Him Who 
is the source of all our hopes, the nourishment of our 
soul, the very life of our religion—even the Lord 
Jesus ('hrist. The rock in the desert was but a type 
and shadow ; the reality it typified is representea in 


Jesus Christ. Just as the water in the desert kept 
those six huiidri‘d thousand Israelites alive, so does 
the water which Christ has to give—which He otters 
freely and without price to all—serve to the comfort 
of unnumbered souls, to the cleansing, refreshing and 
sustaining, and the saving them Irom everlasting 
death.— ii. 1). B. Rawnsley, Village Sermona (3rd 
Series), p. 100. 

Reference.—XX. 10.— R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 166. 

THE SIN OF MOSES 

* Because ye believed Me not, to sanctify Me in the eyes of the 
children of Israel, therefore ye shall not bring this congrega¬ 
tion into the land which I have gpven them.’— Numbers 

XX. 12. 

The life of Moses was so remarkable, his difficulties 
so great, his patience so terribly tried, his time of 
service so long, and his fidelity so staunch throughout 
the whole of those^ forty years that it does seem sad 
to find him, when very near the end of his work, cut 
off* from the enjoyment of that land of promise to 
which, from the beginning, he had been leading his 
people. 

()ne thing, how(*vor, it is important to observe, 
viz. that it affected only his enjoyment of ('anaan, 
and l(d't his soul perfectly safe. We know this be¬ 
cause 1500 yeai-s afterwards he was seen, with Kliiis, 
conversing with the Lord Jesus at the Transfigura¬ 
tion. 

What was the cause of his rejection ? 

He was diiTHited not to smiU^ the rock as on a 
previous occasion, but to speak. The direction was 
(v. 8), ‘ Speak ye unto the rock before their eyes ’. 
Moses was to bring forth water for the people, but 
the instrument was to be not a blow but a word. 
How often we observe that a soft word will accom¬ 
plish more than the hardest blow! But with this 
Moses does not appear to have been satisfied. He 
doubtless remembered how successfully he had smitten 
the rock in Hephidim, so he would do the same again, 
and, after using some very intemperate language to 
the people, he ‘ lifted up his hand, and with his rod 
he smote the rock twice’ (v. 11). 

Such, then, were th(‘ facts, and some people may 
say that it did not much matter whether he smote 
the rock or spoke to it, especially as the {people got 
the water, so that nobody suff‘erod. But it did matter 
supremely, and was the one cause why Moses never 
crossed the Jordan. What, then, was the sin ? 

L There was Disobedience. —We do not know 
his motive. Some people think he lost his temper, 
and acted hastily as an angry man. Some think it 
was simple ciU'elessness—that he was worried and 
vexed, and did not trouble himself to attend to the 
directions given him by God. He may have used 
those three words that have proved so fatal to 
many a noble enterprise, ‘ It will do At all events 
God told him to do one thing, and he went straight 
off and did another. He that was the great lawgiver, 
and the great upholder of law amongst the people of 
God; he, for some cause best known to himself, in the 
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tace of all the people, disobeyed. Surely it was high 
time that God should vindicate His own authority, 
and let even Moses leaiii that, whatever men may 
think of it, disobedience is sin ? 

II. It was an Act of Unbelief. —Disobedience and 
unbelief arc continually linked together. Unbelief 
leads to disobedience, and disobedience strengthens 
unbelief. So unbelief is the sin especially mentioned 
in this v. 12: ‘Because ye l)elieved Me not*. Man 
could see the act of disobedience, but God saw the 
root of unbelief from which it sprang. 

III. It Hindered God’s Purposes. —Moses was a 
typical character, and what he was directed to do was 
typi(;al. We are taught by St. Paul (1 Cor. x. 4) that 
this very transaction was a type. ‘ They drank of that 
spii'itual liock that followeci them, and that Hock 
was (Christ.* There was a most important type both 
in the smiting of the rock and in the speaking to it. 
The rock gave forth no water till it was smitten, for 
it was necessary that our blessed Saviour should be 
‘ smitten of God * before the water of life could flow 
through Him to 11 is people. Then, again, the rock, 
when once smitten, required no second blow, for the 
first was sufficient; and after that blow was once 
given all that was required was that Moses should 
speak. Have we not here a wonderful t^pe of the 
work of our blessed Saviour? Wlum lie died on that 
Cross He ‘ was wounded for our transgressions. He 
was bruised for our iniquities’. But when He had 
onc(» made that full, p(*rfect, and (Complete satisfac¬ 
tion for sin there remained no more place for a fresh 
sacrifice. 

RKFKiiKNCE.s.—XX, 12.—W. H. Hutchings, 
p. 122. A. (J. Mortimer, The ChurdCa Lessons for the Christian 
Year, p.irt ii. p. 361. XX. 23-29.—K. Moody-Stuart, Light 
froin the Holy Hills, p. 50. XX. 27, 28.—II. P. Liddon^ Ser- 
mons on Old Testa niejit Subjects, p. 51. 

DISCOURAGEMENT 

' And they journeyed from Mount Hor by the way of the Red 
Sea, to compass the land of Edom: and the soul of the 
people was much discouraged because of the way.’—N um- 

BF.US XXI. 4. 

I. Discouragement is a cause of failure. What arc 
its causes ? 

1. It may be a result of bodily weakness. The 
hettcT heart you can keep, the better your strength 
and health is like to be. 

2. Modesty and earnestness. There are people 
to whom modesty, or what looks like it, may become 
a snare. 

Remember that pure modesty and simple earnest¬ 
ness will not cause discouragement. There must be 
dross in them in order to do that. Modesty, know¬ 
ing itself little, will be prepared to do what is little, 
and earnestness will be Keen to do the little well. 

3. The great cause of discouragement vs pride. It 
may hide behind modesty or earnestness, or mix itself 
up with these; but there it generally is. We are apt 
to forget that it is one and the same sort of heart 
which is vain of being in front, or mortified at being 
behind. Is it not that you could do a little, but 


wanted to do much? You thought you could be 
good in a hurry, and are not content to plod along ? 
Or you thought you were fully ready for the joys and 
blessings of a Christian ; his sure trust, his comforts 
in trouble, his stay of faith, his delight in God, and 
his pleasure in God’s worship. And behold you get 
a little way, and you find it all disappointing. Like 
the men of Israel in the v'llderiiess, you say, ‘Our 
soul loatheth this light bread ’. And you do not see 
that what discouragers you is really, if you take it 
patiently and humbly, a sign that you are getting on. 

with its leeks and its onions, those coarse 
things you re lished once, is left behind, and you are 
on the* way to tlie heavenly country, if only you will 
not throw up, it only you will persevere. 

4. Double-mindedne88. —When one sways back¬ 
wards and forwards between sei*ving (ieKl and pleasing 
one’s self, between doing right out and out or letting 
it go and doing wrong, ne) wonder we get discouraged 

6. Indolence. —How much discouragement, grumb¬ 
ling, and downheartedness come simply from being 
* weary in well-doing,’ and giving in to the weariness. 

II. The means by which we may be saved from 
this great danger of discouragement. 

’I"hc promise of (iod’s most ready and kind forgive- 
nes.s, if we have got far wrong, and begin, although 
feebly, to work backwards towards Him; the promise 
of God s sufficient grace, and of His mercy still going 
with us, although we keep stumbling, so long only as 
we do not stop or go back, but struggle on; the 
promise for those who have long served God, that 
He will never leave them, that He will complete the 
good work which He has begun, that discouragement 
is only another trial through which they may be 
schooled for Him. The whole aim of God^s work for 
us is to bring us to joy. It is a Ix^Id saying of Mr. 
Ruskin, that the only duty which God’s creatures 
owe to Him, and the only service they can render to 
Him, is to be happy. But it is deeply true; it echoes 
the A|M)stle’s words, ‘ Rejoice alway *. 

III. Whatever there is in us of the things which 
make man’s answer to God, of faith, ho|)e, and love, 
goes to drive out discouragement, with its clouded 
thoughts and cold, spiritless distrust. 

But there are special helps. 

1. The experience of Goa s people. 

2. If you steadily use your Bible, you will find 
there is no help like it against discouragement, just be¬ 
cause it shows you so tenderly that you are not alone 
in bearing its burdens and fighting against its danger. 

3. Only, to take this comfort and to stand in this 
hope, there must be humility. We must be humble 
enough to tarry, if God will; to bear what we de¬ 
serve; to turn the murmurings of discouragement 
into the words of true repentance. 

4. There is the great help of prayer: prayer in that 
largest sense in which it includes the praise, by which 
we tell over those great acts of God, or those glories 
of His Being, which are the ground of our hope.— 
Bishop Talboi; Sermons Preached in the Leeds 
Parish Church, 1889-95, p. 15. 
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Rkferbncks.—XXI. 4 , 6 .—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sun¬ 
day Lemns for Daily Life^ p. 344. XXI. 4-0.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1722 . A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, p. 362. XXI. 
8 .—Spurg^eoii, Scrnio7ut, vol. v. No. 285. 

THE BRAZEN SERPENT 

* It came to pass, that if a serpent had bitten any man, when 

he beheld the serpent of brass, he lived.’— Numbers xxi. g. 

In the history of the wandering, we recognize in 
Jehovah not merely the bountiful I»rd Who supplies 
His jK'ople’s wants, but the skilful and merciful 
Physician Who heals His people’s disease.s. In both 
capacities alike He demands adoration. He deserves 
gratitude, He justifies confidence. 

1. A Spiritual Malady.—1. A poisonous malady. 
Tlie serpent’s bite is in its virulence symbolical of sin. 

2. A destructive malady. As the serpent’s bite 
was death-dealing, so sin (festroys the moral nature 
and the eternal jirospects of men. 

3. A widespread malady. The serpents committed^ 
devastation throughout the camp of Israel. There 
is no region inhabited by mankind where the mis¬ 
chievous and disastrous effects of sin are not known. 

II. A Divine Remedy.—Our Lord Himself has 
authorized the parallel between the serpent of brass 
and the crucified Uedeemer. 

1. Observe the participation of the Saviour in the 
nature of those He came to save. As the healing 
object was in the form of the destroyer, so Christ, 
Who knew no sin, became sin for us. 

2. Observe the publicity of the remedy. The 
brazen serpent was reared on a banner-staff* and set 
on high, and in like manner Christ was lifted up to 
draw all men unto Himself. 

HI, The Means of Salvation,—A.s they who looked 
towards the serpent of brass received healing and life, 
even so those who direct the gaze of faith to the 
crucified Uedeemer of the world exjierience His heal¬ 
ing virtue. 

IV, Spiritual Recovery,—The healing of the 
obedient Israelites seems to have been both instan¬ 
taneous and complete. And we arc assured that ‘as 
Moses lifted ii}) the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of Man be lilted up, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish,buthavec^crnaZit/c’. 

Rkkerknl'k.s.—X.\I. 9.— W. H. Hutchings, 

(2nd ISeries), p '.41. W. J. Kiiox-Liltle, Church Times, vol. 
xxxi. 1893, p. 3 o 6 ; sco alao Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. 
1893, p. 227. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1500. 

THE SONQ OF THE WELL 

* And thence to Be er : this is the Be’er (or Well) of which the 

Lord said unto Moses, Gather the people together, and 1 

will give them water. Then sang Israel this song:— 
Spring up, O well f Sing ye back to her I 
Well which princes digged, 

Which nobles of the people delved, 

Wah the sceptre and with their staves.’ 

—Numhhrs xxi. i6-i8, R.V. 

The drawers who sang this song knew that their well 
was alive. 'Tliey called to each other to siiig back 
to it: the verb means to sing in antiphon, to answer I 
the music of the waters with their own. I 


I. In such a song I find much inspiration. We 
are all, whatever our callings may be, ministers of the 
common life, with the constant need to ennoble and 
glorify its routine. All of us who are worthy to 
work, have to do with wearisolne details; and as it 
were, like those Eastern water-drawers, hand over 
hand every day upon the same old ropes. And the 
tendency of many, even of those whose is the ministry 
of the Word and the Church, is to feel their life 
dreary and their work cheap. There is not a bit of 
routine, however cheap our unthinking minds may 
count it, but it was started by genius. In manual 
toil, in commerce, in education, in healing, and in 

C ublic service, not a bit of routine rolls on its way 
lit the saints and the heroes were at the start of it 
Princes dug this well, yea the nobles of the people 
delved it with the sceptre and with their staves, 

II. But the Light, which lightemth eveiy man 
that coincth into the world, Himself took flesh and 
dwelt among us. Among the million memories of 
men we have one that is unique. We can trace the 
sacredness and glory of our life to-day, not only to 
this or that great man whom God raised up to think 
and to work, but to the Incarnation of God Himself. 
In the person of Jesus (’hrist, God Himself did dig 
these wells of ours. The liberties, offices, and inspira¬ 
tions were opened and fulfilled by Jesus Chiist. See 
how His parables reveal Him in touch with every 
common office of society! 

The parables are the measure of the breadth of our 
Lord’s Incamation ; but His Temptation, His l^ainand 
Weariness, His Shame of the world’s sin, His Agony 
and Forsakenness, His Cross and Death, are its depths. 

When we remember breadth and depth alike, we 
understand how sacramental every hour of life may be. 

HI. These religious uses of memory, we are now 
ready to apply to that routine, to which we ai-e 
bound HS members and ininisteiB of Christ’s C hurch. 
I do not mean the life of the C’hurch os a whole, but 
the work and conduct of the single congregation. 
Of no other routine in social life may we more justly 
say that princes digged this well, that the nobles of 
the people delved it with the sceptre and with their 
staves. 

The influence of the Christian congregation upon 
history, the contribution of the parish to the world, 
is a subject which is waiting for a historian. He will 
lay bare a thousand almost forgotten wells which 
from all the centuries still feed some of the strongest 
currents of human life.—G. A. Smith, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins and Other Sermons, p. 218. 

BEER, OR THE DIQQINQ OF THE WELL BY 
STAVES 

* And from thence they went to Beer; that is the well whereof 
the Lord spake unto Moses, Gather the people together, 
and I will give them water. Then Israel sang this song, 
Spring up, O well; sing ye unto it: the princes digged the 
well, the nobles of the people digged it, by the direction of 
the lawgiver, with their staves. — Numbers xxi. i6-i8. 

The traveller in Switzerland, as he anproaches Zer¬ 
matt, has his attention generally so ausorbed in con* 
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templating the tviagnificcnce of the M itterhorn, that 
fora time he retains scarcely any iiiipiession of the 
neighbouring heights. In a similar manner the mind 
of the Church of Christ has been so fixed upon the 
lifting up of the brazen serpent and its miraculous 
eflfects, that the subset)uent incident at Beer has been 
wellnigh forgotten. The objt*ct of my sermon is to 
draw attention to some of the more patent teachings 
of the digging of the well on the eastern border of 
Moal). 

The giving of the manna and the miraculous supply 
of the water rt»present the Divine side of redemption ; 
the serpent lilted up by human agency and the 
well dug up by human hands speak of the earthly 
side. 

I. We Notice, First, God’s Promise.—God said to 
Moses, ‘ Gather the people together, and I will give 
them water*. God alone could supply the water for 
His piopli*. ‘I will give them watcM*.* And yet 
human agency is to be employed. * Gather the people 
togethei*.... The princes digged the well, the nobles 
of the people digged it, by tlie direction of the law¬ 
giver, with their staves* (Num. xxi. 5,18). 'I'histhey 
coulil do, and what they could do GckI expected from 
them. It is so with us. God makes proiiiLses, but we 
are to use the means which He provides. 

il. Notice that the * Princes Digged it, by the 
Direction of the Lawgiver’.— When the rock was 
smitten in Horeb, it was smitten *in the sight of 
the elders of Israel * ; but hei-e the well was dug by 
them. 

III. Observe that they Dug with their Staves.— 

They needed spades and mattocks, not sticks, for such 
a work as this! How disprojiortionate to the to l of 
digging a well whose waters were to supply the wants 
of so vast a multitude! The lesson is apparent. 
We must use the means we have. It has been one 
of the great features of the spread of Christianity 
that God has made use of very weak instruments. 

IV. Notice the Spirit with which they Dug.— 
TTicy dog 'a) prayerfully, {h) joyfully. The song 
at Heer, it has been said, is ‘ a little carol, bright and 
fi*esh and sparkling as the water itself'. It was, 
doubtless, used afterwards by the maidens of Israel 
as they drew water from the village wells. 

Spring up, O well! sing to it, 

Well which the princes dug. 

Which the nobles of the people bored 
W^ith the sceptres of office, with their staves. 

In the incident which we have been considering we 
have the four great elements of success in all work 
for God. (1) United prayer. When the voice of 
united prayer ascends to the God of all grace from 
workers who realize their dependence on Him, then 
we may expect that the Pentecostal blessmg will 
come. (2) United praise. ‘Sing ye to it.* (3) 
United effort. It was not Moses alone who digged, 
but the princ*es also, his representatives, his helpers. 
(4) Order. ‘ By the direction of the lawgiver.’ He 
commanded—they obeyed. Order is Heaven’s first 
law.— J. W. Bardsley, Many Mansions, p. 199. 


BIBLE WELLS 

‘ Spring up, O well.*— -Numbbrs xxi. 17 . 

How many wells arc mentioned in the whole Bible? 
We cannot pretend to count them. Sometimes the 
well is in the singular number, and frecpiently the word 
well swells into the jiliiral number, as if it became a 
gathering of wateiN and a meeting of singing streams. 

I. We find one wonderful well in Genesis xxr. 19: 
‘And (iod ojiened her eyes, and she saw a well of 
water*. It was there all the time, hut the eyes were 
not there. But had not the woman eyesight? Yes, 
of a bodily kind; but all that is sensuous ought to 
be typical and sacramental. ‘And she went, and 
filled the bottle with water.* She only took a bottle¬ 
ful when she might have had a whole well. VVe 
might have more gospel if we had more capacity; 
.sometimes we need a greater boldness that we may 
test the generosity of God ; for saith lie to those who 
draw from His wells, Bring another ve.ssel, another, 
another; until the recipient says. Lord, 1 have been 
looking for more vessels, but I crannot find any. It 
is the receiver that gives in, not the Giver. She 
‘gave the lad drink*—water drink, the true drink, 
the wine of heaven, in which no man ever found 
murder, lust, shame. ‘The lad*—that is a generic 
designation, tnking in all the lads of the world ; hut 
in this particular instanc^e she gave a nation drink, 
she nourished a nation in her bosom. 

A great range of subject is started by this Hagar's 
well, covering such suggestions as the unexpected 
supplies of life. We were at our extremity, and 
that extremity l^ecame God's opportunity. /\lso re¬ 
ferring to the unex|)ected deliverancc»s of life. 

Then the subject further suggests the unexpected 
friends, the human wells that occur or arise in life. 
This man will befriend me when I am in difficulty? 
Where is he ? Gone. I am sure that I can ap|)ly to 
such an old comrade when this poor head fails and 
this poor hand can no longer serve itself, I will go in 
quest of him. And lo, he does not know me; he 
knew me when I was young and strong and pros¬ 
perous. Yet I have friends and deliverances and 
supplies: how did I get them? You did not get 
them, God sent them; and the same light when 
Herod would have brought you forth to your mock¬ 
ery and contempt and derision, so far as society was 
concerned, the Ix)rd sent His angel, and the chain 
melted at his touch. 

II. There is a curious little idyll about a well in 
this same book of Genesis—xxiv. 13’ ‘Behold, I 
stand here by the well of water; and the daughters 
of the men of the city come out to draw water’. 
They will all come to the well. You may not meet 
them in the field or in the wood or on the broad 
wayside; only now and then people come to such 
places or pass through them ; but the well—that is 
the point of union, that the wedding-ring ])laceb 
Perhaps we may meet these fair daughters of men in 
the gardens of spices. Perhaps not; now and then 
they may be there, and we may be fortunate enough 
to catch a vision of such living beauty, but I can 
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promise you nothing positive about that. We may 
iind them in th(* cornfields Well, the cornfields are 
a kind of annual festival, there is a time when the 
cornfields are thronejed with people; but I cannot 
make you any definite promise about meeting th • 
rsons you are in (juest of even in the cornfields, but 
can promise you that all the city will be at the 
well. What! is it water? so simple and poor a 
tiling as water that will bring men together? Many 
a man has been in such straits for want of water that 
he would have emptied his pockets if you would have 
given him one vessel full of spring water. 

III. Here is a well mentioned in Proverbs v. 15, 

‘ Drink waters out of thine own cistern, and running 
waters out of thine own well ’. Have a city of the 
mind. "I’here is an athe stical fidiietiiui:; there is a 
yearning or a solicitude after outward things that 
would make the sacrament you drank in the morning 
of no effect. 

IV. Does anv otluT wt‘11 occur to you? The 
greatest well of all. Jesus sat thus by the well, 
Jacob’s well. Himself a deeper well. Himself, indeed, 
the creator of that well. Do you not read in the 
pr»)phets this wondrous expression, ‘The wells of sal¬ 
vation’? It is a beautiful picture. Men are draw¬ 
ing water out of the wells of salvation, and as they 
do so they sing a sweet song unto the Lord ; for who 
can be silent in the [dash of living streams?—J oskpii 
Parkkr, City Temple Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 98. 

Rrferknci<:s.—XXI. 1(M8.—Spurgeon, SmmotUf vol. xiii. 
No. 77^». X.XI, 17, 18.—T. G. Rooke, The Church in the 
If^ildemess, p. 21RJ. XXII.-XXV.—B. J. Snell, ChriMian 
IVorld Pulpit, vol. li. 1897, p. 153. XXII. 6.—A. Macliren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
p. 367. Marcus Dod-*, Christ and Man, p. 163. XXII. 
7.—Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. i. p. 228. XXII. 12, 20- 
22.—Hugh Black, Universitij Sermons, p. 223. 

NuMBER.S XXII. 

‘Carlyle,’ says Mr. Herbert Paul in his Life of 
Fronde (pp. 312-318), ‘wa.s in truth one of the 
noblest men that ever lived. His faults were all on 
the surface. His virtues were those that lie at the 
foundation of our being. For the common objects 
of vulgar atnbition he had a scorn too deep for words. 
He never sought, and he did not greatly value, the 
praise of men. He had a message to deliver, in 
which he profoundly believed, and he could no more 
go beyona it, or fall short of it, than Balaam when 
he was tempted by Balak. . . . Popularity was not his 
aim. His aim was to tell people what was for their 
good, whether they would bear or whether tliey would 
forbear.’ 

BALAAM 

* If Balak would g:ive me his house full of silver and gold, 1 
cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, to do 
lessor more. Numbers xxii. i8. 

Lct us point out two chief lessons that there are for 
ourselves in Balaam’s history. 


I. Beware of tampering with conscience. In all 
questions of doubt and difficulty use yourselves to 
consult the living oracle, the Tabernacle ol witness 
which God has set within you, however enticing 
the bait may be by whi(‘h Satan, or Satan’s agents, 
the world, and the flesh would seduce you—seek to- 
lead you astray. However great the promises that 
Bilak may make of earthly honour and reward, put 
it back with a resolute hand and stc^adfast denial; 
‘ If Balak would give me his house full of silver and 
gold, I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord njy 
God, to do less or more 

H. How vain are good wishes when separated 
from good actions, 

Balaam’s famous wish, ‘ Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like his,' is a 
wish that finds an echo in every heart. It is but 
right that we should so pray and wish, but we must 
do more than wish and pray, or else the wLsh in 
itself will profit us nothing—profit us no more than 
it profited Balaam, for in spite of his good and pious 
wish, he died a miserable and untimely death. To 
have our wish fulfilled, we must first live (God help¬ 
ing us) the life of His servant, live as those who have 
lK»en redeemed of the Lord ; live soberly, live right- 
eoasly, live godly; walk in all His statutes and 
ordinances, live in His faith and fear. 

HI. Tfust not to mei*e good wishes, or to utterance 
of warm, excited feelings, to secure to yourselves a 
truly happy, a truly blessed death. ‘Awake to 
righteousness and sin not,’ ‘the sting of death is sin,’ 
sin never fomken, never repented of, persisted in to 
the end. Till that sting be done away, there can be 
no peace, no good ground of hope for the dying 
man. You know how alone that sting can be 
removed, you say with me ‘ thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory, through our lA)rd Jesus Christ ’. 
—R. 1). B. Rawnsley, Village Sermons (3rd Series), 
p. 109. 

THE STORY OF BALAAM 

* And Balaam answered and md unto the servants of Balakj. 
If Balak would give me his house full of silver and gold, I 
cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, to do less 
or more. Now therefore, I pray you, tany ye also here 
this night, that I may know what the Lord will say unto 
me more.’— Numbers xxii. i 8. ig. 

Balaam is one of those extraordinary characters that 
we meet with in Holy Writ, who flcish across the page 
of Scriptural history and we know no more aoout 
them. He is referred to both in the Old and the New 
Testament, but nothing certain is stated regarding 
his past history, nor have we any of those details 
which we should be so glad to know regarding this 
most interesting person. He was a prophet of the 
lA)rd, and as we read his history, so graphic, so clear, 
we feel absolutely sure that it is a true account, a true 
history of a true person, because it reveals to us one 
of those mysteries of human life so hard to explain, 
and yet not so very remote from our own experience! 

L Balaam’s Temptation.—We see, in spite of 
the privileged position which he held, that he had a 
very strong temptation. He was susceptible to one 
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temptation above others—the temptation of covetous¬ 
ness, and, yielding to that temptation, he betrayed 
away all the privilege which he had enjoyed as the 
chosen servant of God, and ended his life fighting 
against the ficople of God. Balak sent to Balaam. 
What does Balaam do ? He asks the will of God— 
Is it my duty to go with these men ? And the 
answer comes clear : ‘ Thou shalt not go with them 
And Balaam told the messengers : ‘ No, I cannot go 
But the temptation came a second time, for Balak 
sent messengers more honourable. He repeated the 
invitation and oflered larger rewards tnan those 
which had been offered by the first messengers. 
Balaam knows |)erfectly well what he has to do. He 
knows what the answer of God has been. He says, 
* If Balak would give me his house full of silver and 
gold, I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord*. 
Whatever temptation Balak could hold out, nothing 
should tempt him to move to the right or to the left 
beyond the will of (iod. 

II. Balaam’s Pall. —But he does not stop there. 
He is very anxious to go and he begins to trifle with 
his conscience, to see whether, after all, he cannot re¬ 
concile what he wants to do with the will of God. 
He bids the messengers ‘ tarry. . . this night *. Yet 
he had received his answer, and was convinced of the 
will of God; but he said, I will have another tiy, it 
will bring me such a great advantage. Is there not 
another way by which I can do what I want to do 
without disobeying the command of God? The 
messengers stay another night, and God allows him 
to go, but, nevertheless. He says : ‘ The word which I 
shall say unto thee, that thou shalt speak He is 
delighted with the result of his second inquiry, in 
the face of what God had told him in the first in¬ 
stance ; and what is the result ? The angel of God 
appears to him to turn him back. He receives the 
awful warning. And the angel of the Lord said 
unto him in effect, ‘ If thou hadst not turfied back, I 
would have smitten thee to the earth \ Now he sees 
his mistake, but he does not tear the desire from his 
heart. ‘ If it displease thee, I turn *—but why not 
in the first instance ? He had gone to God and got 
his answer. He is given permission to go and he 
goes, but he is only able to sj^eak the words which 
God puts into his mouth. Having trifled with his 
conscience, in the end he does not hesitate to risk the 
souls of a whole nation in order that he may ^et 
what he wants. And so he falls, fighting on the side 
of God s enemies. 

III. Balaam a Warning to Us.—What a sad 
history it is I Balaam’s aspiration, ' Let me die the 
death of the righteous,’ is that of every one of us ; 
but, like him, we forget that if we are to die the 
death of the righteous we must live the life of the 
righteous. 

Repersncbs.— XXII. 18,19.-~A. G. Mortimer, The Chwreh’e 
Leteone for the Christian Year^ part ii. p. 372. XXII. 20. — 
M. G. Glazebrook, Prospiee, p. 48. XXII. 20-22. — A. 
Jeesopp, Norwich School Sermons, p. 149. 


BALAAM’S I HAVE SINNED’ 

* And Balaam said unto the angel of the Lord, I have sinned.*— 

NL'MBKRS XXTI. 34. 

Balaam’s ‘ I have sinned ’ was of a very different 
character from Phar.ioh’s. Pharaoh’s was the confes¬ 
sion, under terror, of a very hard heart: Balaatn’s heart 
—at least at this point—was anything but a hard one. 

See the exact position of Balaam. On his lips, ‘I 
have sinned’; probably in his heart a condemning 
sense that he was wrong; a conviction that he had 
made a great mistake; but his passions high-wrought; 
a resolute will and pui*pose in direct antagonism to 
the known will of God ; one sin, all the while, tightly 
grasped; and a worldly, covetous affection in the 
ascendant! This was Balaam, as he went out at 
Pethor that eai*ly morning, through the vineyards of 
the city. Reduce the picture to the scale of ordinary 
life, and it is the life of many. 

I. An Emotional Repentance. — Th( re is an 
acknowledgment of sin, under sorrow, which often 
clothes itself in very strong expi'essions, even to teai-s, 
and which is little else than a passion. It is not al¬ 
together an hypocrisy. At the moment, it is sincere, 
very earnest. But it is an emotion—only an emotion. 
It goes with many other emotions, some good and 
some bad. It is one of the developments of an ecstatic 
temperament The pei-son who has it is very affec¬ 
tionate ; capable of great and loving deeds. And the 
repentance, in the moment of compunction, takes the 
shape of the mould of the man’s natural dis|)osition. 
It is rapid—inflated—short! 

II. But Without Love. —Need I say, there is no 
real love to God in it ? There is no true sense of sin. 
There is no relation to Christ. It does not go on to 
action. It ranges, with other feelings, in the mind, 
which are just as strongly wrong. It is only the 
necessary vent of the heat of an ardertt spirit, when 
anything happens to awaken it to a brief solemnity, 
or to send tne toss of its thoughts to death, to 
eternity, to God; a natural sentiment, clothing 
itself in a religious dress. 

III. One Sin held Back.—I have known a person, 
whose wonder and regret was that his penitence never 
seemed to deepen or increase; yet he said, and said 
often, and said truly, ‘ I have sinned ’. The rei^oit 
was, he never put the ‘ I have sinned,’ upon the right 
thing. He said it about his sins generally, or he said 
it about some particular sin; but, ail the while, there 
was another sin behind, about which he did not say 
it TTiat sin he willingly forgot—he connived at it 
—he allowed it! All the rest he was willing to give 
up, but not that And that was his sin. And that 
sin, reserv^ and in tibe bockp-ound, poisoned and 
deadened the repentance of all other sms! The ‘ I 
have sinned’ fell to the ground impotent—like a 
withered blossom. That was Balaam—and that may 
be you! 

Rbferencm.—-XXII. 34.—J. Vaughan, Sermons Preached 
in Christ Church, Brighton (7th Series), p. 78. F. W. Farrar, 
Christian Wcrrld Pulpit, voi. xlvii. 1896, pp. 312, d2L 
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THE PREACHER AND HIS MESSAGE 

*The word that God putteth in my mouth, that shall 1 speak.* 

->Numhkks xxii. 38 . 

Whether the extraordinary and scarcely explicable 
character who thus expressed himself used this Ian- 
gua^e with intelligence, sincerity, and resolution, or 
vaguely and insincerely, may be questioned; but it 
cannot be (|ueslioned that in themselves these words 
utter a high, sacred, and noble purpose. It was a 
prophet s profession, and the proof of Balaam’s pro¬ 
phetical office is this, that his solemn utterances cor¬ 
responded with the profession he herein made. 

I. It is Qod’s to Give the Word. 

{a) This is obviously true with reference to in- 
»piraiion, to the ‘ living oracles * of God. The great 
lawgiver Moses, the inspired chroniclers, the majestic 
prophets of the Hebrews—all received the word from 
heaven. Their formula was this, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord *. 

(b) It is true of every reverent and faithful 
teacher of religion. Such a teacher does not ask, 
‘Is this doctrine acceptable to human nature? * but, 
‘Is it of the I.^rd?* To put human fancies and 
speculations in the place of teaching divinely author¬ 
ized is not the part of the I .ord*s servant and prophet. 
Such a one looks up; asks for a coinmimicatiun, a 
message; honours tne God of truth and wisdom by 
seeking light and the vision from Heaven. 

II. It is Man’s to Speak the Word.—High is the 
honour, precious the privilege, the Creator bestows 
upon human nature in making man the vehicle to 
convey Divine truth to his fellow-man. The prophet, 
the teacher sent from God, echoes the voice which 
has reached him from above, reflects the sacred light 
which has shone upon his soul. This vocation he is 
bound to fulfil witn scrupulous care and unremitting 
diligence. No consideration of his own selfish in¬ 
terests, no regard for the prejudices, no desire for the 
favour of those who receive his mes.sage, should induce 
him to deviate from his path, to betray his tni.st 
The word ‘put into his mouth* he is bound to utter 
feat lessly ahd yet with sympathy and affection, with 
authority and yet with persuasiveness. 

III. Application. 

(а) The preacher learns from his language the 
dignity and responsibility of his vocation. 

(б) The hearer of the Divine Word learns that 
he is not at liberty to neglect or to refuse a message 
which is not from man, but from God Himself. 

SACRIFICE WITHOUT OBEDIENCE 

*And God met Balaam: and he said unto Him, I havepre- 
irf'd seven altars, and I have offered upon every altar a 
ullock and a ram.’— Numbkks xxiii. 4. 

Balaam wished to serve his own ends, and yet, if 
possible, to ))lease God. He has prepared seven 
altars, etc.; will not (iod lie appeased and accept his 
servil e, and be won over to his side ? This is the kind 
of attenqit tluit inany people make. 

I. Perfect Orthodoxy in place of Humble Christian 
Graces. —Haiaam is particular as to the number. 


The number seven, sacred and complete. Nothing 
has been omitted. But might we not say that the 
very elaborateness and completeness are suspicious 
ana dangerous? So much thought expenefed on 
the tithing of mint and cummin left little for the 
weightier matters of the law; designedly turned itself 
away from these weightier matters. There is always 
a danger of proud, conceited orthodoxy and scrupu¬ 
lous ceremonial. 

II. Great Efforts in place of Constant Dutifulness. 

—The seven bullocks and rams rather than the daily 
offering of devoted service. But the Christian life is 
a walkt not an occasional race or flight. Every day 
brings its new duty, every relation of life has its own 
claims. Wait continually on Christ, and ask, ‘Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do ? * 

III. A Complacent Looking Back upon the Past. 
—‘ I have prepared seven altars and have offered,* eta 
I was converted at such a time. Are they always the 
best Christians who are sure of the very date of their 
conversion? It is doubtful. A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, or a bad tree good fruit Let 
not the Christian rest on past services, however great, 
that he may have rendered to Christ and his fellow- 
men. The question is not. How many and how high 
altars have you reared in the past, and how many and 
how noble victims have you laid upon them? but, 
What offerings of love and service are you now ready 
to bring to Him Who gave His life for you ? 

References.— XXI II. 10. — A. G. Mortimer^ Stmliet in Hdjf 
Scripture^ p. 71 ; also Lenten Preaching, p. 159. Morf^an 
Dix, Sermone Doctrinal and Practical, p. 1. H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Sunday Lessons for Daily Life, p. 358. C. Parsons 
Keichel, Sermons, p. 27* Henry Alford, Quebec Chapd Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 218. Barlow, Rays from the Sun of Righteousness, p. 
213. T. M‘Crie, Sermons, p. 235. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xiii. No. 740. XXlll. 10; XXXI. 8. — A. Maclareii, Exposi¬ 
tions of Holy Scripture — Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, p. 
371 . XXIII. 13. — Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of Iniquity, p. 
298. XXIII. 21. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1709. 
C. W. Stubbs, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. 1901, p. 1. 

THE LIVING CHRIST 

* What hath God wrought ? —Numbers xxiii. 33. 

To every age our Father who is in heaven, and to 
whom all times are alike, proportions the evidence and 
the Divine helps to the needs and circumstances of 
His children. The one thing perpetually to remember 
is this, that in all coses, and in all circumstances, and 
in all times, the walk must be by faith and not by 
sight 

I. The particular application of this principle which 
I ask you to consider, is in looking round on the world 
in which we are moving to see the influence and the 
power of our spiritual and invisible King. The actual 
effec-t of the faith of Christ about us is the evidence 
which is the most immediate support of our own be¬ 
lief. Still greater weight has the evidence of our own 
conscience. And here it is that I wish particularly 
that we should remind ourselves of the rule that while 
we may j ustly expect a reasonable confirmation of our 
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hopes from the signs of the hand of God about us, 
we have no right to look for demonstration. It is 
because they look for demonstration that so many are 
disap|K)inted. The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation. Many thoughtful men who have not 
grasped this principle weary and vex themselves if 
they find any movement or tendency or practice or 
fact amongst a people nominally Christian which is 
contrary to the teaching of our King. And so, as 
they have boen looking in the wrong direction, Christ 
has seemed to them very far off Fallacies have l^een 
the food ot* their hopes. Far from any promise exist¬ 
ing that the world as the world would love Christ and 
be obedient to Him, we are taught the very reverse. 
And far from promising or predicting any s|)ecial or 
exclusive blessing on public movements, or|K)licies, or 
legislation, or on what is called social progress, our 
Lord h is most distinctly warned us that His kingdom 
was in no sense of this world, but that the only re¬ 
volution, or change, or dominion which He wished to 
create, and from which He would expect any benefit, 
was in the secret heart of the individual. 

II. The kingdom of heaven is within us. That 
which is the substance of religion, its hopes and con¬ 
solations, its intermixture with the thoughts by day 
and by night, the devotion of the heart, the control 
of the appetite, the stead y direction of the will to the 
commands of God, is necessarily invisible. Yet upon 
these depend the virtue and the happiness of millions. 
This cause renders the representations of history with 
respect to religion defective and fallacious in a greater 
degi'ee than they are ufion any other subject, lle- 
ligioii ojierates most upon those of whom history 
knows least, 

III. But there is this further. The Christian re¬ 
ligion does also act on public waies and institutioas, 
even though it is by an operation which is only 
secondary and indiiect. Christianity is not a code of 
civil law. It can only reach institutions through 
private character. Little os legislation can do, still it 
IS of immeasurable conseqiienc’e that for the most part 
our laws have had a Christian and not an unchristian 
spirit and moulding.—W. M. SiNci.Aia, Christ and 
Oar Times, p. 105. 

Illustration ,—Well has it been said by a Socialist 
writer, Cabet: ‘If Christianity had been interpreted 
and applied in the spirit ot Jesus Christ, if it had been 
well known and faithfully practised by the numerous 
portions of Chiistians who are animated by a sincere 
piety, and who have only need to know truth well to 
follow it. then this Christianity, its morals, its philo¬ 
sophy, its precepts, would have sufficed, and would still 
sufRce, to establish a perfect society and political 
orf^anization, to deli ver humanity fmm the evil which 
weighs it dciwn, and to assure the happiness of the 
human race on the earth.*—W. M. Sinclaiu, Christ 
and Oar Times, p, 115. 

* According to the time it shall be said, What hath God wrought’ 
—Numbkrs xxiii. aj. 

This was John Wesley’s text when he laid the founda¬ 
tion-stone of City Hoad Chapel, London, in 1777. 


RarERENoes.— XXIII. 23.— P. H, Hall, The*Brotherhood of 
Man, p. 37. XXIII. 25-27.— Marcus Dods, Christian IVotld 
Pulpit, vol. xJvi. 1894, p. 10, XXIV. 5.—J. M. Neale, Sor* 
mom Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p* 218. 

TRANCE AND TRENCH 
Falling into a trance, but having his ejes open.’—N umbsis 

XXIV. 10. 

It is the picture of a man, or rather of a graiip of 
men, in which we may find our own faces; for we, 
like B daam, know something of that double life which 
corresponds to the trance and the trench—the falling 
into a trance, and yet living the common, working, 
trench life; the rapture and the routine, religion and 
business, commerce and our Communions, the Sacra¬ 
mental and the social, the secular and the sacred. 
And we thought sometimes that these two lives aiw 
hopelessly at variance, and we made the mistake of 
pitting these two lives one against the other in terrible 
competition iivstead of combining l)oth of them to¬ 
gether—falling into a tiance, leading the spiritual 
life, and yet having our eyes open to the common 
daily life; the trance—the devotional life ; the trench 
—the daily life. We made that dreadful mist ike, 
and therefore life was a dismal failure, or it was 
utterly di*cary, or deadly dull, because we either felt 
that life must l)e wholly ideal or else it must be wholly 
at low level. And then we learned that we l)eIoni.'ea 
to both worlds at the same time. It is not in the 
sepal ation, it is not in the divorce, hut it is in the 
union of these two lives that we find our strength and 
our happiness. 

I. The Trench Life.—We are to lead the ti’ench 
life, but we aie not to lead it apart fiom the trance 
life. The treneh life—our eyes aie to Im? open to the 
world in which we live. God knew what He was 
about when He put us where He has. To close our 
eyes to facts, to the seamy side of life, would be the 
height of folly. We must be wideawake, if we would 
not go to the wall in the life on earth that (iod has 
put us in. The man that wool-gathei^s is the man 
that is worsted in life. Having our eyes open, we 
must go through the world, we must send our children 
out into the woild with their eyes wide open to the 
world as we have met it, to the world as they will 
meet it Our eyes must l>e opened when, morning by 
morning, every post brings in this circular or that 
circular, fmm the m mey-lender, from the one who at 
some exorbitant interest will pander to the pnssing 
want that so many of us have felt, and then, then it 
is that the eyes must he wide o|)en to the realities of 
the life that is around us; hut not to the exclusion 
of the trance. 

II. The Trance Life.—^Thereare men known to us 
all who have comb ned these two lives—the trance 
and the trench—in one. There are thousands of 
honest men. There are merchants, there are shopmen, 
there are business men and business women, who have 
seen the tiance and yet have their eyes fully ojien to 
the treneh. Men and women who will say their pravers 
before they go out to their work, men of standing, 
men looked up to in commerce and the money market, 
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who are regular ('omnmnicants as well as regular in 
their business. It is false to say that you must be 
either all trench or all trance ; it is the action of the 
trance life upon the trench life that makes that solid 
body of British merchants, or English business people, 
who form the backbone, the very spinal cord of the 
English nation. 

111. The Union of Trance and Trench. —^This is 
the life that you and I have got to aim at. Some 
men never look at the trance, they are all trench. 
They never look above the fog, the mere low level of 
self-interest. Their eyes are never open save to the 
short sight that comes from living in the midst of 
self-contemplation from week end to week end. They 
are like the animals, always looking down as the 
animals do, and not as a man, looking u}) at men, 
should do. They need their trance. You may re¬ 
member the oldest Church in England, St. Martin’s, 
Canterbury. There, in days gone by, a woman knelt, 
praying that her husbarurs eyes might be opened, 
and that he might see the trance of Christianity 
which she had seen, and lol a vision, wondrous and 
beautiful, came to Ethelbert, and he too bad his eyes 
opened, and he saw the outward through the inward, 
became a Christian, and England was converted. 
Monica prayed for Augustine as he was dipping into 
all the depths of the sin of (Jarthage, His eyes were 
opened; he, too, became the man of the trance and 
tne man of the trench. Some are all trance and no 
trench, living in an unreal, dreamy state, always in 
the clouds, whose religion chiefly consists in making 
things uncomfortable for other people, upsetting the 
home life, and refusing the commonplace always 
being in a trance. '^I'hey, too, need the sharp ordeal 
of being taught the other side of life. They want 
the home-spun life, they want the trench life. But 
it is in the union of these two lives that they alone 
can happily live. Have your trance and have your 
trench; so try to live, ‘falling into a trance, but 
having your eyes open’.—E. E. Holmes, Church 
Times, Vol. LIV. 1905, p. 303. 

llKKKaKNCEs.—XXV. 6-8.—J. M. Neale, »Ser/aorM Preached in 
Sackville College Cluipel, vol. i. p. 258 ; see also Readings fur the 
Aged (4th Series), p. 00. XXVI. 08-05.—Spurgeon, Serrrums, 
vol. xxxvii. No. 2108. XXVII. 18.—J. Baines, Twenty 
Rermons, p. 277. XXXI. 8.—Henry Alford, Quebec Chapel 
Sermons, vol. iii. p. 218. XXXI. 10.—B. J, Snell, Christian 
IVorld Pulpit, vol. li. 1807, p. 153. XXXI. 23.—T. G. Rookc, 
The (Jhurchinthe WUdnmess, p. 312. 

MORAL CONSEQUENCES OF SINGLE SINS 

* Be sure your sin will find you out’—N umoers xxxii. 23. 

I'kw uien arc great saints. There is always a some¬ 
thing ; I ani not speaking of wilful or admitted sins— 
sins against the conscience (they of course exclude a 
inan altcigcther from any hope), but of a defect of 
view and principle, a perversion of character. This 
is the common ca.se even with the better sort of 
Christians; they are deformed in stature, they are 
not upright, they do not walk perfectly with God. 
And you cannot tell why it is; they have ever lived 


religiously, they have been removed from temptation, 
had good training and instruction, and they fulfil 
their calling, are good husbands or wives, good 

1 )arents, good neighbours—^still when you come to 
Liiow them well, there is in them this or that great 
inconsistency. This consideration, moreover, tends to 
account for the strange way in which defects of 
character arc buried in a man. He goes on, for 
years perhaps, and no one ever discovers his par¬ 
ticular failings, nor does he know them himself, till 
at length he is brought into certain circumstances, 
which bring them out. Hence men turn out so very 
differently from what was expected; and we are 
seldom able to tell beforehand of another, and scarcely 
even dare we promise for ourselves as regards the 
future. Thi? proverb, for instance, says, power tries 
a man; so do riches, so do various changes of life. 
We find that after all we do not know him, though 
we have been acquainted with him for years. We 
are disappointed, nay sometimes startled, as if he 
had almost lost his identity; whereas perchance it is 
but the coming to light of sins committed long before 
we knew him. 

Who can pretend to estimate the effect of an 
apparently slight transgression upon the spiritual 
state of any one of us? Who can pretend to say 
what the effect of it is in God’s sight? What do 
the angels think of it ? What does our own guardian 
angel, if one be vouchsafed us, who has watched over 
us, and been intimate with us from our youth up ; 
who joyed to set? how we once grew together with 
God’s grace, but who now is in fear for us What 
is the real condition of our heart itself? Dead bodies 
keep their warmth a short time; and who can tell 
but a soul so circumstanced may be severed from the 
grace of the ordinances, though he partakes of them 
outwardly, and is but existing upon and exhausting 
the small treasure of strength and life which is laid 
up within him ? Nay, we know that so it really is 
if the sin be deliberate and wilful; for the word of 
Scripture assures us that such sin shuts us out from 
(jod’s pre.sence, and obstructs the channels by which 
He gives us grace.—J. H. Newman. 

Rkpbrknoes.— XXXII. 23.—Marcus Dods, Christ and 
Man, p. 188.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1916. A. 
W. Potts, School Sermons, p. 56. XXXII, 27.—H. W, Adler, 
Our Provincial Brethren, p. 1. 

JESUS CHRIST OUR REFUGE 

* Among the cities, which ye shall give unto the Levites there 
shall be six cities for refuge.’— Numbers xxxv. 6. 

I. The Cities of Refuge were so placed, three on either 
side of Jordan, that they provided the greatest possible 
readiness of access. The devout imagination ha.s al¬ 
ways pictured for the cities conditions almost ideal in 
character. The gates of the cities, like those of the 
New JeriLsalem, were to be kept always open, both day 
and night 

'^riie refugee, whether an Israelite or a stranger, was 
safe the moment he entered the gate of the dty of 
refuge. 
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This merciful provision of the Cities of Refuge acted 
as a preventive to idolatry; the involuntary man- 
slayer was not driven to seek a home among the 
heathen nations around, but was allowed to live in his 
own land, among his own kindred, who held like him 
the faith in Israel’s God. 

The Cities of Refuge were not merely civil institu¬ 
tions serving a local purpose. They were also types 
of heavenly things, and taught the people lessons of 
the very deepest significance. 

The Cities of Refuge embodied in themselves truths 
of the highest importance concerning the salvation of 
God, and His provision of grace and security for His 
children. 

II. The Cities of Refuge point to Christ as the 
sinner’s refuge, and that in more wavs than one. They 
are found in careful and prayerful study to suggest 
Gospel principles, Gospel pron^ises. Gospel privileges. 
Christ is the city of refuge. 

The six Cities of Refuge belonged to the priestly 
tril)e of Levi. The forty-eight cities of Levi possessed 


the right of asylum, but the six Cities of Refuge were 
bound to receive and to entertain, without cost, the 
involuntary homicide. ITiey were priestly cities, with 
peculiar privileges of their own. 

The refugee, flying from the avenger, had but to 
pa.ss through the gate, and not only was he immune, 
free from the slightest danger, but he ranked at once as 
a fellow-citizen with the priests of the Most High God. 

III. Jesus Christ is our firet and only Priest. The 
Levitical priesthood which pointed to Him has been 
realized and fulfilled in His life and work. 

Jesus Christ is the one eternal Hi^h Priest, through 
whom salvation comes to man, and in whom man has 
communion with God. The Christian believer stands 
safe and secure within this refuge. 

Jesus Christ is not only the divinely appointed way 
of escape. He is, in Himself, the city of refuge.—W- 
J. Abmitaoe, The Cities of Refuge, p. 7. 

RsraRiifOM.—XXXV. 9-11.—C. Siowell Pedley, Chfittian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 217. XXXV. 11.—Sporgeon, 
Smrmom, voL xlv. No. 2621. 






DEUTERONOMY 


DEUTERONOMY—THE BOOK OF REVIEWS 

This book is es.scntially a book of Moses, for it con¬ 
sists of his final words to the people whom he had 
Jed. It may therefore be most simply divided by the 
six discourses which it chronicles. 

I. Retrospective.—In reviewing the forty years of 
wandering Moses dealt with the three great move¬ 
ments; from lloreb to Kadesh-barnea, fiom Kadesh- 
barnea to Heshbon, and linally, from Heshbon to 
lk*th*|)eor. Having surveyed the history he exhorted 
the people to obedience, and continuing this exhor¬ 
tation he looked unto the future. At the close of 
the fii*st dis( ourse we have a brief account of his 
appointment of three cities of refuge. 

II. Resume of Laws.—A general introduction 
indicates the |)lace, time, and subject of this second 
discouiNC, whi h deals with testimonies, statutes, and 
judgment. The testimonies were the actual words of 
the law given. The statutes were the provisions for 
worsliip ami the conduc*t harmonizing therewith. ^The 
judgment dealt with the arrangements for civil and 
religious authority and the administration of justice. 

III. Warnings. —Before proceeding to the more 
specific purpose of this discourse, he s)ioke of the 
bles.sings wliich would follow obedience. The efifec't of 
disobedience he described first in their own borders; 
and we find here a detailed description of the llornan 
victories which came so long after. 

IV. The Covenant—The terms of the covenant 
had been already given. In urging the people to be 
true to it, Moses referred to the l-ord’s deliverance 
wrought in the past. We have here a great prophetic 
evangel the value of which Israel has perhaps not 
learned even until to-day. Moses spoke to the people 
of his own departure and encouraged their hearts in 
view of their coming into the land by reassuring them 
of the presence and power of God. 

V. The Song of Moses.— Preceding the public 
utteiance of the great song, Moses and Joshua ap¬ 
peared before tlie I^rd in order that the latter might 
be olfiiially appointed tosiiccccd in the administration 
of affairs. 'I'he first part of the song consisted of 
a call to attention, and a statement concerning its 
nature. 'J'hen in a desciiption equally brief he re¬ 
ferred to the people. There follows a description of 
the tender government of God which is full of ex- 
(piisite beauty. In strange contrast the song now 
became a wail as the unfaithfulness of the loved 

I )eople was described. The song then broke out into 
ament, ‘ Oh that they were wise,* and celebrated God’s 
ultimate deliverance of His people. Finally Moses 
appealed to the ])eoj)le to be obedient. 

VI. The Blessing.—These were the final words of 


the man of God. His last words were of blessing 
only. In stately and majestic language he affirmed 
anew the majesty of Jehovah. The great woids of 
blessing were pronouncetl upon the tribes, Simeon 
only being omitted. The last chapter of Deuteron¬ 
omy contains the story of the death of Moses, the 
eipiipment of Joshua tor his work, and a la.st ten¬ 
der reference to the great leader and lawgiver.—G. 
Campbell Morgan, The Analysed Bible, p. 85. 

IMPERATIVE AND DESIRABLE CHANGES 

* The Lord our God spake unto us in Horeb, saying. Ye have 
dwelt long enough in this mount'—D buturonomy i. 6. 

‘ Tue Lord OUT God spake unto us in Horeb! And 
He has been saying it at intervals ever .since to com¬ 
munities and families and individuals, and often to 
their pain and wonder. 

I. On one side of our human nature we are never 
satisfied, always craving for enlargement and novelty. 
But on another side we are satisfied far too easily; 
we want to settle down in comfort, to be undisturbe d, 
to rest and be content with the amount of knowledge 
we have, or of goodness, or usefulness ; we have found, 
after hard marching, a sunny and shelteied spot, and 
we want to stay in it. Anti the voice which spoke to 
Moses speaks to us and says, ‘ Long enough : Arise ye 
and depaii, for this is not your rest *. 

Perhaps more often we have no choice in the 
matter; we are bidden, and though we go with heavy 
feet and reluctant and remonstrant hearts, we must 
move. 

Our plans are decided for us. Our plans are 
broken up, we are hastled out of our pleasant abode, 
the door is slammed upon us, and only one other door 
is opened, and it is that or nothing. 

1. God is saying this to people who are living 
in the land of dreams ana pleasure. You have 
lived here long enough. 

He sometimes says it to people who are in 
ease and prosperity and comfort. Then we are 
loath to listen. Therein lies much of the pain and the 
bewilderment of life. It is difficult, almost impos.sible, 
for a time to believe in the goodness of God. Blessed 
is the man who can go from one mountain to another, 
Horeb to the Amorites, and believe that God is lead¬ 
ing. In the old simile—‘ As the eagle stirreth up her 
nest, so the Lord leadeth His own *. 

3. God is sometimes compelled to say it because 
of our wrongdoing. Jacob is driven from his home 
because he has lied to his father and cheated his 
bfiither. In the book of Micah (ii. 10) the ri'ason 
given for the command to depai*t is, ' For this is not 
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your nest: because it is palluted \ So men foul their 
n^t and it is overturned ; men presume upon a 
privilefj;ed |H)sition and are driven from it. 

11. Will you olwerve where it is that they have 
dwelt long enough? That perhaps is the startling 
aspect of the situation. Jt is Mount Iloreb, the 
place of revelation, where these men were alone 
with God, where the law was given. They had 
stayed long enough theix*, anti the unmistakable 
inference is that it was possible for them to stay there 
too long. Even Horeb the Mount of God may be 
abused. 

I gather from this that God has something else 
for Israel to do besides receive revelations. They 
are to go from ivlount Horeb to the Mount of the 
Amorites, i.e. from praying to fighting, to subduing, 
|K)ssessing, and tilling the land. God has His Horebs 
where He calls His children aside and reveals to them 
His will, but they are not to .stay there. There are 
times, and you must keep them, for sitting at Jesus' 
feet and leaning on His breast, but there are times 
when it is better for us to be doing something else. 

HI. We may believe that every disturbance of our 
ease—every moving forth to seek fresh settlement—is 
for the ex|)ansion and enriching of our life. It is not 
surprising to be told that Israel shrank from moving 
on from Horeb. Between them and the Mount of 
the Amorites lay that great and terrible wilderness, 
and then beyond that fierce fighting. And it is 
scarcely surprising, to those who know human nature, 
that Ultimately they failed. 

The great ami terrible wilderness and the great 
and terrible warfare that comes after it are not for 
our destruction—they are to be the theati’e and the 
means of our triumph through the strength of God's 
grace. Through the desert of trial and hardship, 
through the warfare of cjuestioning and doubt, we 
come to a richer life and a sure faith.—C. Bhown, 
Ood and Man, p. 75. 

THE WITNESS OF THE SAINTS 

* We will send men before us, and they shall search us out the 
landj and brings us word ae^in by what way we must go up, 
and mto what cities we snail come.*— Deuteronomy i. 22 . 

This is one great value of the saints of God ; they 
are the men who have gone before us to search out 
the heavenly country and to bring us word again. 

The kingdom of God is a kingdom that begins 
even in this world in the Church ; the gift of the 
Spirit ha.s been bestowed upon us already, and every¬ 
thing that we need has been bestowed upon us in that 
great gift, and the saints arc our witness to what the 
S|>irit can do, and the possibility of living the life of 
God fully. 

I. This Witness of the Saints is a Witness of the 
Goodness of that Land to whfch God Calls Us.— 
‘ And they took of the fruit of the land in their hand,’ 
says Mos^, ‘and bi*ou^ht it down to us, and brought 
us woitl again and said. It is a gocKl land which the 
Loitl'our God giveth us'. The saints are those who 


b' ing to us the fruit of the spiritual country. And we 
know what that fi uit is; the fruit of the Spirit, >t Paul 
tells us, is love, joy, peace, lon^-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temperance. When 
the Spirit of God is fully in a man, love at once springs 
up there, because the love of God is sheef abroad in his 
heart by the Holy Ghost. Joy springs up there be¬ 
cause the kingdom of God is rJghteou.MU*.ss arul |)eace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost; and peace .s|)nngs up 
there because the S])irit of God bears witness with our 
spirits. And all those other fruits that we need in our 
intercourse one with another, they all spring from the 
prf*sence of the Spirit, because the Spirit of God brings 
to us the character of Clirist, and all those fruits are 
included there. 

II. The Saints Show Us in their Own Lives that 
the Spiritual Fruits of the Country are Really to be 
Won. — They are men and women like oursclve.s. They 
belong, as Moses puts it, to the very tribes to which 
we belong ourselves; and yet the fruits of the Spirit 
are seen in all their wonder and beauty in them ; and 
if in them, why not in ourselves also? So, then, the 
saints give to us the witness of the goodness of the 
heavenly coinitiy. And they bring to us also the wit¬ 
ness that we can certainly gain it for ourselves. 'The 
saints never tell us for one momc'nt that we can win 
the kingdom of God without a stru^»gle, or that our 
enemies will give way except inch by inch. But they 
witness that the life-conllict, through the power of Goa, 
is also of victory ; they tell us that, as St. Paul puts 
it, though they may be })erplexed, yet it is not unto 
despair, though they may be pressed yet they are not 
forsaken, though smitten down they are never de¬ 
stroyed ; they U II us that God's grace is sufficient for 
us in whatever position w’e may be, and that no tc mpta- 
tion will ever bxke us but such as through the power 
of God we are able to bear. If our enemies are 
stronger and mightier than we, they are not stronger 
than God Who goes before us and goes with us. And 
if the cities of the enemies' country are great and walled 
up to heaven, not one has a wall that God's power 
cannot throw down. 

III. Are we not Called now to Receive their Wit¬ 
ness and to Act upon It ?—It is fear in one form or 
another that prevents us from going forward. We 
are afraid of losing the comforts of our lives, afraid of 
having to sacrifice our worldly ambitions, afraid of 
ridicule; woi'st of all, we are afraid that, if we give our¬ 
selves to God altogether, God will not be with us, and 
our efforts will come to nought. And so we go on in 
the old lives of the wilderness, just simply trying to 
obey certain external rules, knowing nothing of love, 
joy, and peace, nothing of the real glory of the king¬ 
dom of God. God does mean us to go forward, God 
does mean us to give ourselves, ail that we are, to Him, 
that we may be able to return all that He gives to us, 
receiving continually the very fullness of the gift of the 
Spirit, and then to look to that Spirit day by day, hour 
bv hour, even moment by moment, to show us what 
God would have us to do, and to uphold us as we tiy 
to do it. 
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PARTIAL TRUTH 

* In this thin g ye did not believe the Lord your God. *— 

Dkuteronomy I. 32. 

These are the great battles of the world. Not the 
clang of swords and the roar of kingdoms, but the 
conflict of man with (xod,—man chilling God a liar; 
these are the disastrous and fatal wars. 

I, We are often called upon to contem[)late what 
may he called partial faith. We do believe some 
things, but generally they ai*e things of no import¬ 
ance. We believe things that cost us nothing. Who 
believes the thing that has a Cross, wot with rt*d 
blood, in the middle of it? We are all partially re¬ 
ligious, whimsically religious, religious after a very 
arl3itrary and mechanical fasliion. 

We see what is meant by partial f/iith when we 
contemplate a vision whicli comes before us every 
day of our life, and that is the vision of partial char¬ 
acter. Where is there a man that is all rejirobate ? 
The son of perdition occure but now and then in the 
rolling transient centuries. Who is there who has 
not some good points about him ? How we magnify 
those points into chai*acter; how the man him.self 
takes refuge in these scattered or detat^hed virtues, 
and builds himself a reputation upon these incoherent 
fi*agments I Always the gi'eat challenge falls upon 
us from the angry clouds. In this thing, in that 
thing, ye did notl)elicve; at this point you suspended 
your faith, at that point you were a practical atheist; 
and know ye, say the angry clouds, the chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. 

II. We all believe in Providence. Which provi¬ 
dence? how much providence? in what seasons do 
we believe in providence ? We are great believers in 
blossoming-time, but what faith have we when the 
snow upon our path is six feet deep and the wind a 
hail and frost? The Lord has many fine-day fol¬ 
lowers. 

Do we really believe in Providence?—in the 
slKpherdly God, in the fatherly God, in the motherly 
God, in the God of the silent step, Who comes with 
the noiselessness of a sunl^eam into the chamber of 
our solitude and dt'solation ? Do we really believe 
in the God Who fills all space, yet takes up no poor 
man’s room, and Who is constantly applying to 
broken or wounded hearts the balm tnat grows only 
in old sweet Gilead ? Do we believe that the very 
hairs of our head are all numbered ? Are we per¬ 
fectly sure that if God should take away this one 
little (^hild of ours, the only child, that all would be 
well ? How deep is our faith in Providence ? I want 
Habakkuk’s great sounding faith ; he said about fig- 
trees and herbs and flocks and olive-yards that if they 
were all swept away yet he would trast in God and 
strike his harp to the praise of the Almighty Father. 
I am not so old in faith as mighty HabakkuK, I could 
see many trees bliglited without losing my faith, but 
there is one tree, if aught should hap|)en to any single 
branch or twig of that tree, my soul’s faith would 
wither as a blossom would wither under the breath 


of nightly frost; in that thing I should fail. What, 
then, can be my faith, if it is true, and it is true, that 
a chain is no stronger than its weakest link ? Lord, 
save me, or I perish! 

III. We believe in })rayer. How much? At 
what time do we believe in prayer? Do we believe 
in a particular providence, and do we so deeply be¬ 
lieve in that providence that we would ask God to 
intcrvi*nc and save us from the final disaster? Is 
there not a time when prayer itself becomes dumb? 
Remember the possibility of our having a partial 
faith, a partial faitli in Providence, a partial faith in 
prayer, and remember that the chain is no stronger 
than its weakest point, and if in this thing or that 
we do not believe the I .ord our God we may strike the 
rest of our faith dead as with a sword-stroke.— 
Joseph Pareer, City Tityriple Pulpit, voi. ii p. 42. 

RKPKiiKNuKS.—I. 32.—S. Mai*tiii, fVestmiTister Chapel Pul~ 
pit (5tli Scries), No. 24. Spur^^eon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 
537 . W. .M. Taylor, Moses the Law Giver, p. 408. II. 7.— 
Spur^feon, Sermons^ vol. No. 1179. 11.—J. L. Williams, 

Sermons by Wehhrnm, p. 48. 

* But Sihon King of Heshbon would not let us pass by him : 

for the Lord thy God hardened his spirit, and made his 

heart obstinate.’ —Dkutkronomy ii. 30 . 

PiiOFEssoii Andrew Harper remarks on this veise that 
the writer ‘ does not mean ... to lay upon God the 
causation of Sihon’s ol)stinacy, so as to make the man 
a mere helpless victim. His thought lathor is, that 
as (iod rules all, so to Him must ultimately bo traced 
all that happens in the world. In some sense all acts, 
whether good or bad, all agencies, whether beneficent 
or destructive, have their source in, and their power 
from, Him. But nevertheless men have moral re¬ 
sponsibility for their acts, and are fully and justly 
conscious of ill desert. (Consequently that hanlening 
of spirit or of lu‘art, which at one moment may be 
attributed solely to God, may at another be ascribed 
solely to the evil determination of man.’ 

IIefehk.ni Ks.—III. 25-27.—J. A. Aston, Early JFitness to 
Gospel Truth, p. 1. III. 25-29.—H, Bouar, Stwrt Sermwns for 
Family Reading, p, 424. 

PRAYERS THAT MUST CEASE 

* Speak no more unto Me of this matter.* —Dbuteronomv hi. 26 . 

‘The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended.* 
There are prayei-s that must not be prolonged. We 
have wearied God, we are talking unwisely to Him; 
we think we are praying when we are only aggi’avating 
Divine providence; it would be the supreme mercy 
if we could only leara to hold our tongue. It is as 
if God had said, We have had enough of this matter; 
this is mere ignorance or selfishness; this is no piety, 
it is anything but piety; thou art now talking 
wordily and ineffectively, and nothing can follow such 
talk as this but bitter disappointment; drop it! 
This is a great and blessed mystery in the Divine 
sovereignty and providence of the world. Some 
people you cannot get to be still; your only hope of 
partial safety is in not allowing them to begin; by all 
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means prevent them from opening their lips ; If you 
once permit them to begin, they will never imagine that 
it can be possible that you would wish them to end. 

A rcmarkable instance is that of Moses. There 
was a longing in his courageous, kingly old heart to 
go over and to go into the land. ‘ I pray Thee let 
me go over and see the good land that is beyond 
Jordan, that goodly mountain and I^banon; I have 
had a long hard time of it; who could repeat the 
miserable experience I have had with this wild, un- 
chjistened Israel ? Do let me go over and see the 
end of it all, which shall also be the beginning of it 
all, as sunset seems to hide in its radiant heai*t white 
and glorious sunrise.’ The Lord said in effect: Moses, 
we have had enough of this ; let there be no whining 
and no continuance of this poor mean prayer ; speak 
no more to Me of this matter; the arrangement is 
complete and final; fall into My hands, having first 
encouiaged Joshua, thy suci^essor, who has not done 
one-hundredth [lart of thy work; but I have a 
meaning in this ; speak no more about it Hence we 
come almost abruptly upon the subject of stifled 
)rayei’s, prayers cut right in two, a most tragic and 
leart-paining bisection of our prayer. We thought 
we might talk always to God, out herein we are i*e- 
buked ; we have been offering, mayhap, poor prayers, 
m an, worthless, superstitious, or superficial prayei’s ; 
wi* have not gone ae^ly down into the root and life 
(if the matter; and God seems to say, For My sake, 
drop it; speak no more about it. ‘The Lord was 
wroth with me for your sakes, and would not hear 
me,’ would not hear even me after this lifetime of 
priestly solicitude and fath(*rly intercession. Thus 
we are driven to consider whether there may not be 
some jirayers that ought not to be prayed, and thus 
we are further driven to consider whether we may not 
have sinned in prayer; for if some people begin there 
is IK) getting rid t)f them any more. 

I. What are the prayers which ought to be stifled, 
and of which (iod wishes to heai'nothing more ? They 
ai-e selfish or self-considering prayers, which never 
find their way into heaven. No nail could carry them 
uj) so high, no eagle-nail so strong in pinion could 
lift u|) the burden of such worthless prayers to the 
I h n shold of heaven. 

()ne of the things we shall have to repent of some 
ilay, when we'are bigger and wiser souls, will be our 
prayers. 

II. There are prayers that minister subtly but 
surely to intellectual or social vanity. A man will 
se t himself to pray for knowledge of the future. The 
futun' hiis always lieen fascinating to a certain type 
of imagination. If we could only find out, without 
other people being also able to find out, what is 
coming to-morrow! There is a field for fancy 1 The 
I.Old will not hear us; when He does admit anybody 
into His more secret chambers it is the babe. What 
liabe ever took up any room, or were we not so fond 
of the babe that we imagined it occupied no place at 
all, but was just as welcome as a sunbeam and as little 
likely to incommode us in the matter of space ? 


III. There are prayers that do not involve thorough 
renewal and submiiision of heart; they are anecdote 
prayers, little pottering prayei*s about fine days and 
fine harvests and rain and divers little comfoits that 
are spet!ially and locally desired and needed; it will 
recpiire all the grace ot God to turn these whinings 
into real and effectual firayers. There is no prayer 
worth praying that does not aim at the submission 
of the human will to the Divine—‘ Nevertheless, not 
my will, but Thine be done’. That is true prayer, 
and praytT, we have often said, that is always and 
necessarily, wIk'u offered in the right spirit, answered 
and glorified. — Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit, 
vol. HI. p. 40. 

RHMEMBERING THE PAST 

(For the Last Sunday of the Year) 

* Only take heed to thyself and keep thy soul diligently, lest thou 
forget the things which thine eyes have seen, and lest they 
depart from thy heart all the days of thy life.*-—D butrr- 

ONOMY IV. g. 

1. How far ought we to Remember the Past, and 
how far ought we to Forget it ?—It may indeeil be 
said that remembrance and forgetfulness are largely 
independent of our control. We are naturally en¬ 
dowed with strong or with weak memori(?s, and ardent 
or placid temperaments, and our fortunes in life are 
only to a small extent within our own determination. 
Whether we shall pass through experiences which 
cut deeply into the mind, or wliether our years shall 
flow on smoothly without anything happening in 
them which stirs the depths of our m(‘mory, is an 
alternative which is not within our choice. We enter 
into life as soldiers into a battle. What the day will 
bring to the several i;ombatants none of them can 
tell till night falls on the stricken field. It is not 
le.ss true that we have a very large power of directing 
our own thoughts, and can determine for ourselves 
whether we will cherish memories or banish them, 
brood over experiences of life, or lift our minds off* 
them. We are concerned together with the treat¬ 
ment of memory which does lie within our own com¬ 
petence. 

11. What, then, of Experiences? —It is the grand 
principle to remember them by virtue of the lessons 
they taught us, or at least were able to teach us. 

‘ Otdy take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul dili¬ 
gently, lest thou forget the things which thine eyes 
have seen, and lest they depart from thy heart all 
the days of thy life.’ TVo great facts stood out in 
that reminiscence: on the one hand the favour of 
Jehovah, on the other the folly of d('scrting His ser¬ 
vice. Everything depends on tne purpose with which, 
and the spirit in which, w(‘ read that volume of per¬ 
sonal experience which carries the record of what we 
have done, what we have not done, what we have 
been, what we have endured, and what we have 
suffered. The recollection of past achievement ^may 
stir in us nothing more than an indolent complacence, 
and we may live in our own view on the limitless 
credit of our own record, but none of us can thus live 
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on credit l*ast achievement must stir us to the 
honourable resolve not to fall below a standard al¬ 
ready readied. 

III. In the same Way, there Is a Rl^ht and a 
Wron^ Way of Remembering our Faults. —There 
is no moral advantage, there may lie great moral 
danger, in continually remembering every particular 
sin, tor such melancholy concentration of thought on 
failure induces the de})rc.ssion of spirit which takes 
the heart out of the spiritual conflict, and may even 
lead to a miserable acce})tation of failure. Despond¬ 
ency and despair are close relatives, and when the 
one establishes itself in the mind, the other is on the 
way to follow. Such morbid dwelling upon sin is 
altogether contrary to the drilt and spirit of Christs 
religion. Tlie forgiveness of sins is an article of the 
Christian (’reed, and it stands in the forefront of the 
Apostolic teaching ; but if sin.s, though forgiven, are 
still to hold dark dominion over the imagination, 
and destroy the peace of the mind, it is all one with 
their not being forgiven at all. The essence of for¬ 
giveness is no change in the disposition of the 
‘Father of lights, with Whom can be no vaiiableness, 
neither shadow that is cast by turning,* but a change 
in the disposition of the sinner, which makes him 
renounce that which he indulged in. The moral 
invigoration which conies from the consciousness of 
being h rgiven is weakened, if not altogether de¬ 
stroyed, ^^hen the dolorous remembrance of the 
failure is allowed to dominate the mind. We are to 
remember our faults for nuKlesty and watchfulnes-s. 
We are to learn, through them, what sins we ought 
most to guard against 

lli!:pisiiKiscK.s.—IV. 0. —T. Arnold, ChrUtian Life, p. 207. 
H. \Vo«»dcnck, Sermon Outlines, p. 1. IV. 0, 10.—J. Bow- 
stoad. Practical Set-nions, vol. ii. p. 320. IV. 21, 22.— II. 
\Viiit«‘rbotliam, Sermons, p. 460. II. C. Trench, Sermons 
Neio and GUI, p. 162. 

THE JUDGMENT ON MOSES 

‘ Furthermore the Lord was angry with me for your sakes.’— 

DbUTBKO.SUMY IV. 21. 

We cannot consider the close of the great prophets 
life without feeling that there are manifold lessons of 
instruction presented by it 

I. A Life may Appear in some Leading Point of it 
to have been a Failure, and may for all this have 
been a life most acceptable to God, and consummated 
with a death very precious in His .sight 

The lives of few men are rounded and complete; 
there is something wanting in almost all, and this 
(^uite as much in the lives of God s saints as in the 
lives of other men. 

God writes His sentence of vanity upon all things 
here. 

II. We see here an Example of the Strictness 
wkh which Qod will call even His own to Account, 
and while His judgments are in all the world, will 
cause them to begin at His own house. 

Moses’ sin seems to us to have been a com|>ara- 
tively small one, a momentary outbreak of impatience 


or unbelief, and yet it entailed this penalty upon 
him, this baffliiig of the dearest hopes of his life. 

III. We are Wont to Regard the Death of Moses 
as Something Unlike the deaths of other men, and 
so in a sense it was. 

Yet look at it in another point of view, and what 
was it but the solitude of every death-bed? Je 
mourrai aeul, said the great Pascal, and the words 
are true of every man. 

We may live with othera, but we must die by our¬ 
selves. 

IV. Observe the Way in which Qod so often 
Overrules the Lives of the Saints of the Elder 
Covenant that by them He may, in tvpe and shadow, 
set forth to us tin* eternal verities of* the Gospel. 

Think not of Moses that he can ever be mo e than 
a schoolmaster to Chri.st; that he can bring thee a 
foot further than to the borders of the land of thine 
inheritance. 

Another must lead thee in, if ever that good land 
shall be thine. Jesus, our Joshua, our Saviour—lie 
must do this. 

THE ADDRESS OF MOSES TO ISRAEL 

* Take heed unto yourselves, lest ye forget the covenant of the 
Lord your God, which He made with you.*—B butbronomy 
IV. 23. 

Tins address by Moses was given * on this side Jordan 
in the wilderness ’ (v. 46). He felt it was exceedingly 
necessary to remind the people of some of the mighty 
things the l..ord had done for them in the land of 
Ham and other iiarts since they left it; and the 
ilace where they had now pitched their tents for a 
ittle while was well fitted for this im|)ortant end. 
More: privileged with a brief rest, they were in a 
meet state for calm and holy thought; and hence it 
was lx)th wise and good of theirgreat leader to bring 
the past before them, to excite their spirit of stead¬ 
fastness and diligence in the future. His address was 
long and loving; but God and His l^aw are the 
leading topics of the whole. 

I. The Spirituality of the Divine Nature. —When 
God gave Israel His covenant, they heard His voice, 
but saw no form or figure of Him, so that they could 
have no ground for attempting to make any kind of 
image for the purpose of worshipping Him as exhibited 
by it. The truth is—God is without Iwidy or parts; 
yet the Bible speaks of ‘the face,’ ‘the eyes,* ‘the 
arms,* ‘ the feet * of God; these, however, are meta- 
phoi-s only, and represent the truth relating to Him 
as seen from a human standpoint. 

1. God is a Spirit, Hence no form of matcnalism 
can represent His nature. Matter cannot possibly 
convey any right idea of the Divine attributes, such 
as eternity, omnipresence, wisdom, purity, love, joy. 
It is obviously inferior to spirit, and inseparable from 
imperfection ; it consists of separate and ceaselessly 
reicting atoms, and therefore cannot be one, nor 
iinmutibl's nor infinite. To say, then, that matter 
is united with spirit in God as in man, is to degrade 
Him, and bind Him fast under the limitations of 
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time and space. Yet some men have attempted the 
impossible (Is. xl. 19-25). 

fL Belief in thp spirituality of Ood is indispens¬ 
able to real worship. An idol god is thought to be 
satisfied with the bended knee and the uplifted hand ; 
but God, being a Spirit, will accept of no worship 
but that of the mind and heart—a pure, a holy, a 
spiritual worship. To offer merely the service of the 
body with a sapless s|)irit is a sacrilege of the same 
nature as that of the Israelites when they presented 
dead beasts to the Lord. ‘God is a Spirit,' said 
Jesus to the woman of Samaria, ‘ and they that wor¬ 
ship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth'. 
Such worship is enlightened ; it pe rceives and re¬ 
joices in its object; it is the evidence of faith ; and 
it is the fire kindled by the Holy Ghost on the altar 
of the heart. 

II. The Perfection of the Divine Law.—Taken in 
connex on with the state of morals at the time of 
its publication, it is certainly Divine. No man or 
angel could have invented it: ‘the finger of God' 
alone could write it. 

1 . Its perfection is apparent from its order. It 
consists of * ten words,* and this number denotes the 
entire being; so that the law includes not only all 
that should be done, but all that should be left un¬ 
done, Furthermore : God is first in it, as He should 
be; then His worship; then His name; then His 
da^ ; and then those who stand next to Him. These 
things were engraven on the first table, according to 
Josephus and Philo ; while the things on the second 
table relate to moralities of the highest and purest 
character. 

2. Its perfection is apparent from its teaching. 
The Law not only gives instruction about outward 
conduct, but also about inward principle. No wrong 
is to b.* done to anyone either in thought, or word, 
or deed. And the Law ri cogni/es love as the root of 
obedience, and the want of love os the cause of dis¬ 
obedience. IIow strongly the Great Teacher spoke 
on these points! (St. Matt. xxii. 35-40; v. 17-48). 
Love is verily the fulfilling of the Law, 

3. Its perfection is apparent from its per- 
manency. It was written on durable material, and 
was given to Israel for their observance alway. As 
the utterance of righteousness, Law is as unalterable 
as righteousness itself, and while everything human 
is |)erpetually changing, it remains as Gods finger 
wrote it The Gospel, therefore, has not set its 
obligations aside; nay, it has rather rendeivd them 
still inoi-e imperativa The Holy Spirit works and 
sanctifies in harmony with it. And the final judg¬ 
ment will be condfucted by it as the standard of 
Divine approval or condemnation. 

ENCOURAQEMENT TO RETURN TO OOD 

*But if from thence thou thalt seek the Lord thy God, thou 
Shalt find Him, if thou seek Him with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul.*— Deutkkonomy iv. 29 . 

I. The State Supposed. — his is a state of deep apos¬ 
tasy and backsliding in a people who are professedly 


the people of God; and that aggravated by every 
circumstance increasing guilt, which can be found in 
the abundance of mercies which have formed the sub¬ 
jects of the rich experience of former years. On a 
survey of the particular case, you will find it to 
import— 

(а) Apostasy and backsliding under circumstances 
of long experience of abundant mercies. 

( б ) A separation from all former privileges. 

(c) A conformity to the world who know not God. 

(d) An increase of tribulation. 

II. The Return Anticipated.—The inspired writer 

anticipates a l etui n unto God even from all the depths 
of apostasy which he had specified, when the L^rd 
should visit His people with sanctified afflictions, and 
thus make manifest in them the spirit of adoption, 
while He caused them to turn to Him who had smit¬ 
ten them. Kven previously to their fall, their re¬ 
covery is predicted of sinnera. This was particularly 
the case with Peter. The return of backsliding pro¬ 
fessors of godliness, if they be p irUkeis of grace, is 
antiupated, expected, declared ; the Lord has pium- 
ised to heal all their backslidings, however gi*eat, or 
manifold, or aggravated they may be. 

EVEN FROM THENCE 

Dkuteronomy IV. 29. 

Tiik lx)ok of Deuteronomy was designed not purely 
for those to whom it was first addressed by Moses, 
but for ail the Jews of all after times. In the subse- 
c|uent history of the Jewish nation, this promise was 
not unfrecjuently the only light that shone upon 
them in the cheerless night of their calamity, and 
euided by it they returned to the God of their 
fathers and obtained deliverance. Paiticularly was 
this the case in the time of their captivity in Baby¬ 
lon. But this book w^is not written for Jews alone, 
and the promise before us is not to be restricted to 
the seed of Abraham accoiding to the flesh. It con¬ 
tains within it the principles o^ God's merciful pro- 
ceduie with men yet, and assures them that they 
shall find God if they seek Him with all their hearts. 

I. Look at the Case Specified.—It is not that of 
the sinner who is hearing of God and of His mercy 
for the fii-st time. The first reference of th’s promise 
is to the Jews who had been brought up in the know¬ 
ledge of the oracles of God, but who, in spite of mani¬ 
fold privileges, had become idolaters. Now where 
shall we find the parallels of these sinners under the 
New Testament dispensation? Not in the heathen 
abr ad, not in the heathen at home; but this promise 
speaks to those whose guilt is of deeper dye than 
theirs, because they have been favoured with far higher 
privileges and have disregaided them. It appeals to 
those who have been taught to pray beside a parent's 
knee, who have been membei*s of the Church, but who 
have lapst d into one or other of the many forms of 
idolatry that have been set up in the land—as the 
worship of mammon, of fame, of power, of self, of 
pleasure—yet even to them this promise comes, the 
assurance that if they return God will pardon. 
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II. The Blessing: Promised ‘Thou shall find 
Him’. —To many this promise would read very like 
a threatening, inasmuch as they know that they have 
sinned against God, and their guilty conscien^ Wi- 
sociate Him with vengtance. But when it is said 
that the contrite souls shall find God, the meaning is 
not that He will reveal Himself to them in their 
punishment, but rather that He will make Himself 
known to them as He would have done if they had 
never w indered away from Him. Thev shall find the 
God whom they had lost, and they shall find Him 
to\wi;d them precisely as He was before they lost 
Him. Nor is this all: the contrite sinner shall find 
God restoring to him the title to the heavenly in- 
heriianc • which he had forfeited. 

III. The Qualification Annexed to the Promise.— 

‘ If thou seek Him with all thy heart and with all 
thy souk* Now what is it to seek God ? It cannot 
be a mere outward search. We need not look for 
Him in outward forms or ceremonies of worship; we 
need not seek Him in fasting, or in prayer or in 
almsgiving. We need not seek Him in mere external 
reformation of conduct. The search we make must 
be spiritual. Now God has told us that He is to be 
found in Jesus Christ, when we come to Jesus in 
simple confiding faith. Christ is the me(‘ting-place 
of the sinner and his God. Jehovah has come in 
C hrist s(?eking to reconcile us to Himself, and if we 
wish re(!onciliation we must go for it to God in Chri.st. 
'There must be no half-heartedncss in the search, no 
mental reservations; nothing but our unqualified sub¬ 
mission of the soul to be saved on God’s terms, and in 
God’s way. This is seeking God with all the heart 
and soul. 

IV. The Grounds Warranted that the Promise is 
to be Believed. * Whereby shall I Know that I 
sliall Inherit it?’ —Remember that this is God’s 
promise. But we have something more than the 
Word of God to rest on here, for He has made this 
promise over sacrifice. Go to Calvary and behold 
the confirmation given there to this precious promise. 
Then God has performed this promise in numberless 
instances. Manasseh, the penitent thief, Saul of 
Tarsus, the Philippian Jailer, all found God by seek¬ 
ing Hini with all their heart. God is faithful who 
hath promised, and His word is as stable as His 
throne. — W. M. Tayloe, The Clerical Library^ vol. 

II. p. 48. 

Refbrbngbs. —IV. 29.—Parker, Old Testament OtUlines^ p. 

43. ’Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxii. No. 1283. 

DAYS THAT ARE PAST 
‘The days that are past.’ —Deutbronomy xv. 33 , 

I. Locking Back to the Sanctuary of the Past we 

gain strength for the future. 

(a) So it is that the past is our sanctuary; 

(b) the present our opportunity; 

(c) the fuUire our hope. 

II. Never Despair of the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.—There may be a temptation 
to you, knowing as you do the attacks which are made 
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upon the foundations of the faith, to think, as men 
will tell you, that Christianity is fairly played out, 
and that the twentieth century will see the end of it. 
Let us, living in the sanctuary of the past, see God’s 
hand for the future, and know that whenever and 
wherever and however Christ is lifted up men will 
come to Him. Whc*rever he is lifted up He will 
draw all men unto Him. 

III. Do not Despair of the Future. —You who 

know that God has helped you ever since you drew 
breath, who s(‘e the golden thread of His love and 
pmvidence all through your life till to-day, you can 
trust Him, you can die in His arms. It is true that 
you and I know nothing of the future. No man hath 
gone that way hitherto. It is unknown ; but we may 
step out into the unknown bravely and boldly liecause 
we have seen Ciod’s goodness to us in the days that 
are past. 

IV. If this is True of us Individually It is True of 
this Church. —We do not know what God is going 
to do with this Church. We do not know. We 
abandon it into His hands, and say plainly that He 
Who has l)een so good to this place and has held it 
up through all its vicissitudes and brought it to this 
day, can take care of His own. We abandon the 
future into His hands. 

THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF HISTORY 

* Ask now of the dajs that are past which were before thee.'— 

Deuteronomy iv. 32. 

Thk word Deuteronomy means ‘the second Law’. 
And much of the book which we are now reading 
is in eff’ect a republication of the older law. But 
Deuteronomy is not a law book in the ordinaiy sense 
of the term. The voice that speaks to us in chapter 
after chapter is not so much the voice of a lawgiver 
formulating a code of rules as it is the voice of a 
prophet or preacher. The author of Deuteronomy 
was one who had thought deeply on that most serious 
of cuiestions. What really makes for the permanent 
good of the people ? And if there was one conviction 
that was dearer to him than othei-s, it was that no 
people and no commonwealth can be in a state of 
well-being unless it is grounded on a great moral 
belief. 

I. The groundwork of all oliedience to human laws 
is knowledge of the fact, dw(‘lt upon so emphati¬ 
cally all through this book, that God, in placing men 
under a Divine law and making them conscious of 
His invisible guidance, has bestowed upon them the 
greate.st jKissible good? To know this, knew the 
prophet, was everything. This is why we are reminded 
all through this Ixjok of the uninterrupted continuity 
between what God is doing now and what He had 
done in the days of old. 

II. We can never apprehend God’s dealing with the 
nations and families in the present unless we study 
them in the light shed on them by the accumulated 
experience of the past. If we want to know man, 
and what causes make for his welfare or for his ruin, 
we must study man in history. We must ask of the 
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ages that have gone before, and be guided by their 
verdict Further, we must do this in a relirious spirit, 
with our minds prepossessed with the belief in a 
righteous God, who has discovered Himself to man. 
Ill the Bible we have not the dry bones of history. 
We have its living principles illustrated and enforced. 
In God's moral government of the world there is no 
caprice, no room for accident. 

III. The special lesson of the book of Deuteronomy 
is the religious use of history or, what is much the 
same thing, the paramount need of studying history 
in a religious spirit. Apart from the illuminating 
idea of an orderly movement in human affairs, and of 
God as presiding over that movement, the whole past 
becomes a bewildering dream. The Bible is a record 
of moral progress, a record of the gradual triumph of 
spiritual over material forces, of reason and conscience 
and the sense of moral obligation over mere animal 
instinct, and the desire of every man to be a law 
to himself. * In the unreasoning movements of the 
world a wiser spirit is at work for us.* Tims history 
is the study which shows a man the whole, of which 
he is a f)art, and throws a clear light on the great 
process of which his own life is but a brief moment. 
—J. W. Shepard, Light and Life, p. 49. 

Referengks.—IV. 32.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Lessons, vol. i. p. 382. IV 39.—C Kiugsley, Gospel of the 
Pentateuch, p. 222. 

The Decalogue.— Dkutrronomv v. 

I^UTHER wrote from Coburg on 80 June, 1530, to 
Justus .Jonas : ^ I have gone to school again here to 
the Decalogue. As if I were a boy once more, I learn 
it word for word, and I see how true it is that ** His 
understanding is infinite ** (Psalm cxlvii. 5). [et video 
verum esse, (luod sa[)icntiae ejus non est numerus.] * 
Enders, Luther's Briefwechsel, vol. viil p. 48. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE COVENANT 

, ‘The Lord our God made a covenant with us in Horeb.’— 
Dbutbronomy v. 2. 

The idea of covenant runs through the Bible. It 
was a very natural figure to use to express the 
relationship between God and His people. Men, 
even in the most primitive conditions, understood a 
covenant to be a mutual compact of some kind. The 
compact need not be between equals, but applied 
often to the mercy extended by a conqueror to a 
vanquished foe, as when Ahab, after his great victory 
over the Syrians, made a covenant with the King 
Ben-hadad to let him live. With a word of such 
wide and elastic meaning, we can see how appropriate 
it was to represent the relation.ship in which Israel 
believed herself to stand towards God. Indeed all 
religions are more or less in the form of a covenant. 
The most typical of all the covenants, the one which 
became the very centre of the religious life of Israel, 
was this one at Sinai, when God entered into relation¬ 
ship with the whole people as a people. 

t The essential features of the thought are— 

(a) That God of His grace condescends to enter 


into this relationship. Every Divine covenant is of 
grace, the loving-kindness of a Father. 

(6) The two parties to a covenant are free moral 
agents. If it is of the free grace of God, it is also of 
the free will of man. 

(c) Since a covenant need not be between equals, 
and may be (as it must be when God is one of the 
parties to it) all giving on the one side, and all taking 
on the other, and yet nevertheless implies mutual 
freedom, it th(‘rt'fore implies obligation on both sides. 
Each party to the bargain has rights. 

II. On the other side of the bargain were the con¬ 
ditions on which they received the Divine favours. 
These conditions are stated in the Ten Command¬ 
ments, the words of the covenant The people are 
to be separated, dedicated, consecrated. Their lives 
are to belong to God. It is this ethical aspect of the 
covenant relationship which saved it from tlie arro¬ 
gance and national pride, and empty presuming on 
favour, which otherwise would soon have killed re¬ 
ligion. Israel’s privilege (the spiritual teachers never 
ceased to remind them) was Israel’s penalty. Every 
right, every favom*, meant a duty. 

HI. The fact of covenant is the very heart of re¬ 
ligion. The Bible is the record of Divine covenant. 
This great figure has been too often stated merely 
forensically, as a legal contract. Because of this 
it has repelled men. But it is an eteinal truth 
nevertheless; and you must in some way restate it 
spiritually to yourself before religion has its birth in 
you. 

IV. What did this covenant relationship do for 
Israel ? Without it there would have been no Israel. 
The assurance of a covenant with God brought 
strength to the national life. This assurance made 
them a nation, welded them into one, and carried 
them victoriously over difficulties. 

V. The very real temptation which this sense of 
Divine favour engendered was the temptation to pre¬ 
sumption. It overtook the Jews more than once in 
their later history. But that was the defect of the 
quality, or rather the natural temptation of the privi- 
lege. This state of presumption was common at the 
time of our Lord. Against this much of our Lord’s 
teaching was directed. But He did not deny the 
fact upon which the presumption fed itself. He 
attacked the vain deduction which was drawn from 
the fact. 

VI. Of the reality of fellowship with God eveiy 
religious man is assured. Ileligion implies such a 
relationship of love and grace on the part of Gk>d. 
How such a consciousness brings strength and com¬ 
fort to a human heart let eve^ one who knows the 
power of salvation attest. Even in debased and 
vicious forms it can be seen to be powerful, making 
a man strong in a blatant land. It is seen in m 
debased form in such a man as Napoleon, with his 
faith in his own star, feeling himself to be the man of 
destiny. The faith, such as it was, carried him far.— 
Hugh Black, Christ*a Service of Love, p. 292 
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THE TERMS OF THE COVENANT 

*1 am the Lotd thy Godt which brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, from the house of bondage. Thou shalt have 
none other gods before Me.’—Dti’i kronomy v. 6 , 7 . 

In the li^iirc of covenant, which colours the whole 
Bible lan^ua^e of the relationsliip between God and 
man, there are three elements common to the idea. 
The first essential feature of the thought is that God 
of His free ^race enters into this covenant relation¬ 
ship ; and the second is that the two parties to the com¬ 
pact are free moral agents, that it is of the free will 
of man as well as of the free grace of God. The third 
feature which follows from that is that there is implied 
obligation on both sides. It is the last of these that 
specially concerns us in our text. In this covenant 
at Iloreb, which is the ty[)ical covenant of the Old 
Testament, the covenant to whi( h all the prophets 
appealed in the warnings and pleadingsand threaten- 
ings, w'e have the two sides, the two contracting 
parties, the obligations which rest upon both God and 
His people—the terms of the covenant. 

I. The Divine Side of the Covenant.—^The terms of 
the compact arc these: On God’s side lie promises to 
be to them the same gracious loving Providence whic h 
they and their fathers have known, ‘I am the Ix)rd 
thy (lod, which brought thee out of the land of Kgypt, 
from the house of bondage*. This is more' than the 
statement of a fact, more than a succinct nsume of 
history. It is a sbiteinent of what God engages Him¬ 
self to be and to do. It is a promise ba.sed first of all 
on His very nature, on what He has revealed Himself 
to be. The other side of the covenant, the Ten 
Commandments, takes its force from this, making an 
exclusive and almost stern appeal to fulfil the con¬ 
ditions implied in the covenant Religion is abso¬ 
lutely determined by the character of the God 
worshipped. 

II. The Human Side of the Covenant.—We see at 

once how the first commandment exactly balances 
that, ‘Thou shalt have no other gods before Me’. 
That is the terms of the covenant on the human side. 
From that ail the other commandments flow, of wor¬ 
ship of God and of duty to men. The Divine promise 
is balanced by human obligation. This obligation is 
set forth in the Ten Commandments. But they are 
not arbitrary conditions imposed as tests of faith; 
they follow essentially from the revelation of the 
character of God made to them. Thus the Decalogue, 
which ex|)resses the fundamental relationship between 
God and man, is grounded on a moral ba.sis. 

III. The History of Revelation is the histoiy of 
the relationship between God and man, fitly pictured 
under the figure of a covenant; and so the relation 
of God in Christ is spoken of as the new covenant, a 
nearer, sweeter relationship. The terms of the cove¬ 
nant are the same os those of the covenant at Horeb, 
only of richer content He is the Lord our Re¬ 
deemer who di livered us from the house of bondage, 
who has shown Himself in the face of Jesus Christ as 
our Heavenly Father condescending to men, display¬ 
ing the miracle of Divine sacrifice, r^eeming us at the 
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jeopardy of blood, loving us with an everlasting lova 
—Huoif Hijack, Christ's Service of Love, p. 304. 

Rkpkrkncr.s.— V. 6, 7 — Oswald Dykes, The Law of (he 
Ten IFariL, p. 19. V. 12 . — J. Biidgen, Parochial Semum^, voL 
i. p. 12. H. J. Wilmot*Buxton, n(f-S’cA()ofo/C7iri4, p. 94. V. 
12-15.—J. Oswald Dykes, The Law of the Ten IPorde^ p. 87. 
V. 10 .—iWd. p. 105. 

THE FINALITY OP THE TEN COMMAND¬ 
MENTS 

*And He added no more.'—D butbronomy v. ai. 

These words may be very sad or they may be very 
joyous. V\e cannot tell what they are meiely fiom 
reading them—it is needful to go a little into the 
circumstances in order that we may catch their pre¬ 
cise significance. Moses has first copied down the 
commandments as they were given to him by the 
Lord, and having gone through the whole Ten Words, 
as these commandments were anciently called, he 
says: ‘ He,* that is ‘ God,* ‘added no more*. He did 
not give eleven commMndments; He gave ten. M«in 
must stop whi re God stops os he must begin where 
God began. The woids would be sad if the Lord had 
turned away in anger, saying, ‘ I will not speak again 
tt» you *; but they may be very joyous, yea, musical 
after a heavenly sort, when God has said just eiioiiuh 
to meet the neiessity and the weakness of man, and 
when He forbcai*s to add one word that would over¬ 
tax his strength and throw his dying ho|)e into 
melancholy and despair. 

I. Yon have something like completeness of law in 
these Ten ( ominandnu'tits—a completeness adapted 
to the time in which they were delivered. God Him¬ 
self puts the full .stop to the legal literature wh ch He 
luis written on the two tables of stone. His delight 
is, as little as may be needful for pro]>er discipline, 
and to secure loyal, loving and sufficient obedience. 
ILis He written all the nnivei*se over with command¬ 
ments? He has written the universe over with 
promises and blessings, and here and there His com¬ 
manding word is written—for too many benedictions 
and piomises, untempered by these severer words, 
might lend ns into |>i‘esumption, and might end in 
making us molluscous instead of strong and grand 
This is a kind of authority which begets love and 
thankfulness, God never shows me His power merely 
for the sake of inspiring me with awe. When I 
see tlie univcM'sc 1 see the suppression of His al- 
mightiness, not its extent, not its abundance. God 
has given me a memory shoii and shadowed. He 
could have turned it into a daily plague by the mul¬ 
titude of His cfinimandments and recpiirements; He 
gives me ten, it is enough ; by and by He will shorten 
them to one. Here is the authority of gentleness, 
authority limited to my condition, stooping to my 
cap icity. 

H. \Vhat marvellous commandments these are 
when looked at in their simplicity. They are ten 
specH'hes to little children. These are not command¬ 
ments for the manhood of the world, but for its child- 
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* He added no more.’ It was beautiful in its 
tinderness, it was Divine in its pathos. The <om- 
mandments are not abolished, they are fulfilled, 
glorifi« d, carried up their highest interpretation and 
most beneficent meanings. Jesus Christ said, ‘Think 
not that I am come to destroy, 1 am not come to 
destroy the law but to fulfil it,* to carry it on to its 
highei m(*anings. Now how does He deliver the Ten 
Coiimiandinents ? ‘ Thou shalt not steal' becomes * If 
you would like to steal, you have stolen*. He digs 
down the outer wall and searches into the chambers 
of imagery and there, on the walls around, are seen 
symbols and images and faces and pantomimes of 
evil that the heart does and that the life would like 
to do. So we who arc in Christ are not under the 
law, and yet we ai*e under the law as Israel never was. 
Jesus ('hrist has given one commandment—will it be 
ciisiii* to keep one than ten. * A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another,* and we 
must all confess ‘ I count not myself to have attained, 
but press towards the mark *. 

III. How easy for Christ to lay down the law. No, 
He did not hiy it down; He did it. He became 
obedient unto death, even the Cross-death, that He 
might redeem us. * By this shall all men know that ye 
are Mv disciples,*—not if you utter the same theologi¬ 
cal shibboleth, but by this ‘if ye have love one to 
another *. Love is the highest exposition, love is the 
profoundest criticism, of Christianity. Love repeats 
tin* Cl OSS and sets the crown above its bleeding nead. 
—J. PuiiiFoiiD, The Clerical Library, vol. ii. p. 49. 

Rkkkrkncb.— V. 22.—J. Oswald Dykes, The Law of the Ten 
9Vords, p. 1 . 

Moses as mediator.—D butbronomy v. 22 - 33 . 

‘This repix*sentation of Moses,* says Prof. Harper, 
‘is not accidental. It is in complete accoid with a 
characteristic of Israelite literatuie from beginning to 
end. In the eailii'st historical records we find th^t 
the chief hero* s of the nation are mediatoi-s, standing 
for God in the face of evil men, and pleading with 
God for men when they are broken and penitent, or 
even when they are only terrified and ^e^traint d by 
the terror of the Lordi. At the l)eginning of the 
national history we see the noble figuie of Abraham 
in an agony of supplication and entn aty b( fore God 
on behab ot the cities of the ])lain. At the end of it, 
we see the Christ, the Supreme Mediator between God 
and man, pouring out His soul unto death for men 
“ while they were yet sinners,*’ dying, th<* just ft r the 
unjust, taking upon Him.self the res|wnsibility for the 
sin of man, and refusing to let him wander away into 
permanent separation liom God.* 

HEARING FOR OTHERS 

* Go thou near, and hear all that the Lord our God shall say: 
and speak thou unto us all that the Lord our God shall 
speak unto thee; and we will hear it, and do it*—D butbr- 
ONOMY v. 27 . 

‘ Go thou near, and hear for us.* *rhat is an old and 
still abiding plea. It is born of an old and still abid¬ 
ing necessity. It has been tlie cry of the human 


heart in all ages in its endeavours to find God and 
worship Him and learn His will. As we look at 
Moses standing in the lurid shadow of the mountain 
that might not be touched, standing and listening in 
the place of thunder—whilst the people waited afar 
off* not tlaring to draw nigh, we can sec, if we will, 
notan incident of ancient history about which cer¬ 
tain critical minds can grow brilliantly sceptical, but 
a great fact, too deeply grounded in human experi¬ 
ence for any wise soul to doubt it. I mean the ever 
personal and persistent need for mediation. 

God speaks to men through men. We are in this 
world, all resonant with His voice, to hear not only ‘ 
for ourselves but also for other people. Now hearing 
for other people suggests a task which some find by 
no means unpleasant or difficult, indeed a task to 
which they address themselves with enthusiasm and 
delight. ‘ Hearing for other ywople * sometimes means 
dodging the truth with a fervent hope that it will 
hit some one else. It means becoming an expert in 
so receiving the shafts of rebuke or warning coming 
straight for your oun conscience that they glance 
harmlessly aside and bury themselves in your neigh- 
l)our*s conscience. It is the subtle ai*t of misapplica¬ 
tion. And it is essentially unprofitable. The gains 
thereof arc a heart of pride and a starved soul. 
Tin rc is not one of us but can ill afford to miss one 
of those life-enriching pains God sends to teachable 
and listening souls. 

I. But there is a wav of hearing for other people 
that is wholly meet ancf right, and that plays a neces¬ 
sary part in the religious eduGition of the race. 
Think for a moment of music. It is a mediated 
treasure. There are a few great names, and we call 
them the mastere. 1 think we might call them the 
listeners. They heard for duller ears the choral har¬ 
mony that is wherever God is. Did the great |3oets 
fashion their poems out of their own vibrant and 
sensitive souls? If we could ask them I think they 
would say ‘ No, wt heard these things *. The musician 
and the poet have been men with ears to hear. The 
music of the ‘Messiah* was waiting for Handel, the 
message of the hills and vales of Cumberland was 
waiting for Wordsworth. And through them he 
may hear who will. 

II. Most people consider originality a very desir¬ 
able thing. Strange to say, however, people often 
think that the short cut to originality is found by 
copying some one else. The attempt to be original 
invariably defeats itself. Yet originality is a very 
precious thing. It is worth a ereat deal to the world. 
And the one thing that truly develojis and safeguards 
it in human life is the womhipping and the listening 
spirit The most original man is the most devout 
man. The freshest thing any man can give to the 
world—the one thing the world can never have un^ 
less he does give it—is the word of God spoken in his 
own soul—the transcript of his personal experience of 
divinity. The hardest task a man can have in this 
world is to find himself. Indeed no man can make that 
all-important discovery unless God guides him to it 
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III. The word that is given to a man thus is an 
authoritative word. The children of Israel said to 
Moses, Tell us what God shall say to you; and we 
will hear it, and do it How did they know it would 
be God’s word he would bring back to them, since 
they would not be present at that awful communion? 
Whence this readiness of theira to obey a word not 
yet spoken ? They knew that in this matter decep¬ 
tion was impossible. A man can fashion many de¬ 
ceits, but he cannot speak God’s word until he has 
heard it It does not take a spiritual expert to 
detect a sham divinity. There is an instinct in the 
human heart that can always tell how far a word has 
travelled. Men can always tell whether your life 
message is an echo of the temporalities—a word 
picked up in the valley of time—or whether it has 
come through your hearts listening to the voice of 
the Eternal.—P. Ainsworth, The Pilgrim Church , 
p. 117. 

Rbkrrkncbs.— 'V. 29.—R. D. B. Rawnsley, A Course of Ser¬ 
mons for the Christian Year, p. 209. V. 31.—J. Keble, Sermons 
for Easter to Ascension Day^ p. 182. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE BOOK OF DEUTER¬ 
ONOMY 

* Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is One.’— 
Dbuteronomy vi. 4 . 

The book which lies before us is, in many ways, the 
most interesting and impressive of the Pentateuch. 
The message that this book brings us, cotning as it 
does after the book of Numbers, is a, most essential 
one. Numbers told us of the arrest in the deliver¬ 
ance of the nation ; of the thirty-seven years of 
wandering sent as the punishment of unbelief. But 
it told us also how the people were brought back to 
obedience, and were maae ready to go into and possess 
the land. Could anything be more fitting than that, 
ere they actually entered on the work, the great law¬ 
giver should recapitulate in their hearing that law, 
in obedience to which lay their only hope of blessing? 

I. First we have the laws which concern religion. 
These enjoined that only at one central sanctuary 
should offerings be offered. Further, all idol prophets, 
all who entice to idolatry, are to be destroyed, and 
all idolatrous practices utterly renounced. The dis¬ 
tinction between clean and unclean animals is to be 
observed in the matter of food, tithes are to be paid, 
and the year of release and the feasts of the law are 
to be duly celebrated. 

II. Next comes a section of laws regulating the 
conduct of the government and the executive. These 
laws define the authority of the judges and the judi¬ 
cial functions of the priests. They prescribe the 
method of demonstration in the courts of justice, 
they regulate the authority of the King, and exhibit 
the place that he is to fill in the Theocracy. They 
determine the position and privileges of the priests 
and Levites as members of the nation, and point the 
procedure to be followed in the case of the man- 
slayer who to one of the cities of refuge. This 
section concludes with the chapter devoted to the 


laws of war, whether waged against nations generally, 
or specially against the inhabitants of the land. 

III. From laws affecting public pei’sonages the 
writer passes to deal with the laws concerning the 
private and social life of the people. The discoume 
as a whole is a very remarkable one, and fitted to re¬ 
buke those who speak dispanigingly of the Old Testa¬ 
ment Deuteronomy being a recapitulation of the 
law, and, in a certain sense, the summary of the pre¬ 
ceding books, we might expect to find emphasized in 
it the lessons of those books ; and this we do find. 
The Divine holiness implying national holiness, which 
is the theme of Leviticus, is kept constantly in view 
in the book before us, and this nolincss is constantly 
held up before the people as the standard which is 
to determine their conduct ever in matters secular. 
The l)ook was spoken to the people as they were ready 
to enter the land, to fill them with enthusiasm to 
obey the Ix)rd, and it was fitted to do this. For it 
spoKC of the land which was to be possessed, and of 
the law as a law to be obeyed in the land. There is 
much retrospect in the book, but the main outlook 
of it is forward.— G. H. C. Macgrkgor, Message of 
the Old Testament, p. 59. 

* Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord. —Deuter¬ 
onomy VI. 4. 

On this veme Prof. Harper observes : * The worship at 
the High Places had led, doubtless, to belief in a 
multitude of local Yahvehs, who in some obscure 
way were yet regarded as one, just as the multitudin¬ 
ous shrines of the Virgin in Romanist lands lead to 
the adoration of our Lady of I^urdes, our Lady of 
Staples, and so on, though the ('hurch knows only 
one Virgin Mother. ’Phis incipient and unconscious 
polytheism it was our author’s purpose to root out 
by his law of one altar; and it seems congruous, 
therefore, that he should sum up the first table of 
the Decalogue in such a way as to bring out its 
opposition to this great evil.’ 

References. —VI,—A. G. Mortimer, The ChureWs Lessons, 
vol. ii. p. 398. J Johns, Preacher*s Magazine, vol. xix. p. 
354. J. Oswald Dykes, Sermons, p. 123 ; T'he Law of the Ten 
Words, p. 35. J. Vaughan, Sertiums (10th iSeries), p. 6, VI. 
4, 5.—J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. p. 25. VI. 6, 7. 
—E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 369. 
W H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches, p. 140. J. Budgen, 
Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. p. 254. VI. 6.—M. Briggs, Practi¬ 
cal Sermons on Old Testam^ Subjects, p. 125. 

' Thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children,’ etc.— 

Deuteronomy vi. 7. 

On the religious education contemplated in this 
passage, Prof. Harper says: * To compensate for the 
restrictions which the Decalogue puts u})on the natural 
impulses, Yahveh was to be held up to every child 
as an object of love, no desire after which could be 
excessive. Love to Yahveh, drawn out by what He 
had shown Himself to be, was to turn the energies of 
the young soul outward, away from self, and direct 
them to God, Who works and is the sum of all good. 
Obviously those upon whom such education had its 
perfect work woula never be fettered by the material 
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aspects of things. Their horizon could never he so 
darkened that the twilight gods worshipped by the 
Oanaanites should seem to them more than dim and 
vanishing shadows. Every evil, incident to their 
circumstances as conquerors, would fall innocuoas at 
their feet.’ 

Referbncb.— VI. 10-12.—Archbishop Bensou, Sermons 
Preached in Welliriyton College Chapel^ p. 1. 

THE LAMP OF MEMORY 

* Beware lest thou forg:et the Lord, which brought thee forth 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.’— 

Deuteronomy vi. 12. 

Dr. Johnson defined a patriot as ‘one whose ruling 
passion is a love for his native country *. Jesus Christ 
showed Himself to be a profound patriot, and the 
Old 'rcstament, which was His Bible, is the most 
patriotic book in the world. 

I. The gift of memory is a strange and mysterious 
power which holds its seat in the very fortress and 
citadel of the inward man. W’^e are j^ersons. beaiiise 
we can remember. We English are anxiously un¬ 
mindful of our own national past, though few people 
ever had such a past to be proud of and thankful 
for. Each green battlefield where l^nglish liberty 
was won, i*ach crumbling castle and cathedral on 
English soil, is preaching its silent sermon, warning 
us, and teaching us how much God has done for us, 
and for our fathers. 

II. ‘The sense of greatness keeps a nation great.’ 
Mr. William Watson’s line comes true if ‘ greatness ’ 
be the greatness of our calling and election in God’s 
will, of our high privileges by God's grace, of our 
sacred charge and duty to be the standard-bearers 
of liberty and mercy and truth in the world. But if 
the sense of greatness only inflates us with a conceit 
of oui’selvi^s and contempt for other peoples, if we use 
our privileges selfishly and recklessly, and boast our¬ 
selves like Nebuchadnezzar over our imperial state 
and power—then England’s decay and downfall have 
begun already. For that insolent temper in any 
nation has its root in rottenness and its blossom in 
the dust—T. H. Daruiw, The Upward Calling,p, 70. 

Rkfekhncbs.—VI. 1 C.~H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 
2178. VII. 2.—M. Bip^g8, Practical Sermons on Old Testament 
Subjects, p. 134. VII. 2-4.—T. Arnold, The Interpretation of 
Scripture, p. 24. J Keble, Sermons for Thider to Ascension 
Day, p. 192. 

GROWING GREAT IDEAS 

‘A thousand grenerations.’— Deuteronomy vix, 9. 

How to begin to teach the supreme ideas of time and 
space, and God and heaven, and eternity; that is 
the subject. We are familiar with these gi’eat words, 
.so familiar indeed with them that we think nothing 
about them. We thus ruin ourselves by reading 
religious books and going to religious sei-viccs. 
Nothing so ruinous as going to church, if we do not 
go in the right spirit and with ad(M]iuite intelligence 
of the meaning of the act. I know nothing $0 really 
bad for the soul as rcligion, if not rightly compre¬ 
hended and understood. 


I. For instiiiice, how to introduce the great word 
Heaven in its spiritual and ideal sense. It is intro¬ 
duced, therefore, fii’st of all in its material sense. The 
Lord makes a great canopy—oh, so azure blue, and 
so written over with cloud parables—and He says, 
We will call that heaven. It is no heaven, but that 
would do as a toy-word, and that would be an ex¬ 
cellent beginning in object-teaching. Said the Lord 
(iod Almighty in effect. This great space with all its 
great poem of light we will call heaven. It was not 
heaven tis we understand the word now, but it would 
not have done to have introduced the truly spiritual 
lu aven all at once. Thi? Lord is a wise Father- 
Mother, so He begins with nouns and objects and 
shining lights and glittering ])oints that want to 
show their bigness, but distancx? will not allow them. 

There is a lesson to us poor })i*eachers. We begin 
by thrusting eternity upon the attention (»f the 
pc'ople all at once. We should promise them some¬ 
thing less but something typical, something that 
carries a parable in its heart and whose lijxs 
warm with a poem. But we expect to get the people 
to iinderst ind the Trinity in one moming sermon. 

H. How difficult it was for God to get the idea of 
philanthi’opy into the minds of the people! Phil¬ 
anthropy means love of man, love of human nature 
bci ause it is human nature, and being human nature 
is allied to the Divine and all-redeeming personality 
of God. Did the Lord begin by telling the people 
to love everybody? He did not, He ignored ‘every¬ 
body,’ and fixed the attention of the people upon 
themselves and their wives and lamilics and their 
trilx’s and their nation ; and then the Lord dropped 
a woid about another section of humanity. He said, 
You will now and then come upon the ‘stranger’. 
T'hat is a new word ; we know oui*selves and our 
households and the tribe to which we belong, but if 
we see a stranger we will slay him. Thus the Lord 
created an opportunity for Himself; He said, If you 
see a stranger, invite him into your house; he may 
be tired on his journey, let him sit down at least 
outside your door ; the stranger may happen to come 
to you at sundown, at the preparation before the 
Sabbath; you will not think of allowing the poor 
wayfarer to go out on the Sabbath Day, you will 
th< refbre have a stranger within your gates and yon 
must treat him as if he were one of the family. 
What a subtle method of ])r()ceeding ; how remote 
the point of approach, yet how direct and sure! 
Thus the great Christianizing, which is also the 
grt?at fraternizing, policy proceed('d and expanded 
until it does seem now and then—with sad and terrible 
exceptions, which I trust are only momentary—as if 
the angel song would iKicome the true song of the 
nations—‘ Peace on earth; goodwill toward men,’— 
goodwilling about one another, speeches in the 
parliament of man about benevolence and mutual 
trust. 

III. Now we come to the third point of starting, 
which is the point of the text—‘ a thousand genera¬ 
tions *. What is the Lord intending to teach now ? 
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He has taught what the people can receive about a 
gemTatiuii; in fact they have lived through a genera¬ 
tion, they know tliat woid very well, it is quite a 
simple word in their vernacular; a generation may 
be thirty ye.u-s or thirty centuries, or whatever it is 
or whati ver it was, it was a unit which could be in 
some sense realized by the people to whom the words 
were addressed. But God means inoie than this, 
and how can He begm to say what He means? If 
He said ‘ immortality ’ nobody would undei-stand what 
He was talking about at that time of the worlds 
history and at that j^riod of sjiintiial vision. So 
the Lord met the people where they could meet 
Him ; He stooped to their infancy. He spake their 
one-syllabled language. Having got the i^eople to 
say that tli(*y knew the meaning of a generation, 
He proct^eded thus; then two generations, then three 
generations, and the children smiled incredulously; 
four generations, then ix»ason began to totter. There 
is a wonderful division of the generations ; they now 
come before us in groups—fouiteen generations, and 
fourteen generations, and fourteen generations—what 
is this? Thus the Lord introduced the notion of 
immortality, for ever and ever and ever; and at 
length the grand revelation was made that Christ 
brought lilc and immortality to light in the (irospel; 
80 we do not talk about a generation in heaven but 
about God’s for ever in the skies. We take the 
wixing way of reaching {)eople; we begin with im¬ 
mortality, and nobody undei’stands the word. That 
is a word into the full morning of which wc must 
gi-ow.—JosKpu rAaxKK, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. 
IV. p. 78. 

DOES QOD HAVE FAIR PLAY? 

* Know therefore that the Lord thy God, He is God, the faithful 
God.’—D kuteronomy vii, g. 

It is the declaration of the Scriptures from beginning 
to end that the Lord our God is a faithful God. 
Has God been faithful to us; and if so, are we justi¬ 
fied in assuming that the same faithfulness is the ex- 
perience of others ? 

I. Christ doi’s not pledge the Divine faithfulness to 
our desires—it is pledged to our needs. The purpose 
of God in us is character, and once we have it, estab¬ 
lished in 1 ) vine grace and ensphered in the human 
will of a suHicient number of us, we shall soon make 
our new and better world. W ithout this character 
we may hope for nothing. With it we need despair 
of nothing. To say that there are ( xperiences in the 
lives of individuals, and even of communitie.s, which 
we cannot explain, is no proof that the universe is 
immoral. 

II. Uemember there are some things God cannot 
do for us and yet leave us men. He cannot make a 
better woild without the consent of our individual 
obedience and the co-operation of our w ill. Instead 
of asking, how can God be God and permit wTong to 
be in the world, let us face the truth that wrong is in 
the world lor this reason—that we permit it. God is 
faithful: therefore good must be possible. Evil is, as 


it were, embedded in our nature; and for that we are 
not accountable. It is the greatness of the Christian 
religion that it not only tells us what it wei*e good 
to do, but it offers to us the power to do it 

HI. We have to find out that we cannot serve two 
masters. However wc fall short in practice, the in¬ 
tention must be all for God, or it will be none. Good- 
nes.s is possible; and not to achieve it is to defeat the 
lurpose for which we wx*ie born into this world. The 
csson for us to learn is to labour and to wait; to give 
God and ourselves space to work in. Let us trust the 
faithful God, and we shall be taught to regard the 
troubles that test, and the Imiitatiuns that perplex 
us, as the agents of His Providence through the 
courses of time.—A mbrose Suepukro, Men in the 
Makinru p. ^^45. 

REFKHKNcii».—VII. 9, 10.—R. D. B. Rawnjiley, Village 
mom (2ini ISeries), p. 21. VII. 12, 13.—J. Keble, Sermons for 
Eader to Aifcemion Day^ p. 375. VII. 20.—Spurgeon, Sermoni^ 
vol. xii. p. 673. VII. 21.—F. 1). Maurice, Sermom, vol. vi. p. 
14.5. VII. 22.—C. Vince, The Unchanging Saviour^ p. 292, 
\'II. 22-26.—F. D. Maurice, The rairiarchs and Lauyivert of 
the Old Teaiament 

THE WAY IN THE WILDERNESS ^ 

(First Sunday of the Year) 

* Thou shalt consider all the way which the Lord thy God hath 

led thee . . . in the wilderness.*— Deuteronomy vm. a. 

(i) Let as emphasize the word all, for on that word 
the emphasis of the sentence truly lies. 

(ii) The character of the path to be estimated not 
by the preoi^nt difficulty or danger, but by the impor¬ 
tance ot the end. 

(iii) The infinite variety of the way. 

(iv) The beauty of the way. It is a goodly world 
which our God hath built and adorned for us, a 
world whose goodliness is ever around us. 

(v) The bread of the wilderne.s8. This miracle of 
the manna is related every day before our eyes. 

(vi) The perils of the wilderness. Life is one long 
peril. 

(vii) The sins of the wilderness. The past is best 
burietl under a nobler present 

(viii) The chastisements of the way. 

(ix) The Elims of the way, the sunny spots, the 
living verdure, the murmuring fountains, the rustling, 
shadowing jialms. 

(x) The end of the way. Each step the path will 
brighten as it neais the precincts of the Promised 
Ijind.—J. Bai-dwin Brown, Contemporary Pulpit 
vol. VI. p. 371. 

References. —VIII. 2.—D. Burns, Chridian World PulpH^ 
1800, p. 88. JobII Mason, Lord'e Day Entertainmente^ vol. it 
p. 297. Bradley, Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 284. £. M. Goiilbura, 

Sennone^ p. 485. Simeon, Worke^ vol. ii. p. 299. Jolii. Vena, 
Sermone^ vol. iii. p. 397. T. Biiiney, Sermme (Ist Series), p, 
362. Kingsley, Discipline^ p. 40. A. Maclareii, A Year's 
(1st Scries), p. 151. Chridian World Pulpit, vol. iv. 
pp. 397 and 417* F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family 
Heading, p. 84. J. Vaugliaii, Stgmme (14th Series), p. 156. 
A. Maclareu, A YeaFe Ministry (1st Series), p. 151. VIIL 
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2, 3.—C. M. BottJ*, Eight Sermons^ p. 01. VIII. 3.—J. W. 
Walker, A Book of Lay Sermoru, p. 133. Spurj^eon, Sei-mons^ 
vol. vii. No. 413. VIII. 10, 11.—O. A. Sowter, Sowing 
and Reaping, p. 84. VJII. 11-18.—C. Kinj^nley, Gospel of 
the Pentatmch, p. 197. VIII. 15.—J. M. Neale, Readings 
for the Aged (4th Series), p. 175 ; ibid. Sermons Preached in 
Saekville College Chapel^ vol. ii. p. 330. IX. 1.—T. Arnold, 
Christian Life^ vol. v. p. 305. IX. 0.—Bishop Goodwin, Parish 
Sermons (5th Series), p. 73. IX. 20-29.—K. D. Alaurice, 
Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 63. IX. 29.—Bishop Li^htfoot, Coniem^ 
porary PulpU, vol. IL p. 63. T. Arnold, Christian Life^ p. 
805. 

THE TEST OF NATIONAL PROSPERITY 

*And now, Israel, what doth the Lord require of thee?'— 
Dkutkronomy X. 12 . 

The Old Testament is concerned with tribes and 
nations rather than with individuals. The Law of 
Moses deals with Israel collectively as a whole. The 
pixiphets utter their burdens of doom not against evil 
poi'sons, but against wicked kingdoms like Babylon, 
and Moab, and I‘-gypt, and their great messages of 
hope and warning and con.solation are addressed to 
Judah or Jerusalem rather than any single Jew. In 
this sen.se it is true that no Sciipture is merely of pri¬ 
vate interpretation. Uedeniptioii includes the race, 
or else it could not embrace the individual. The Gos¬ 
pel claims all mankind just as definitely as it appeals 
to you and me. 

I. llecently Englishmen have lieen stirrc^d up to dis¬ 
cuss with new eagerness the problem of our national 
pius|K'rity. Aixi we really pro>perous ? How can we 
safeguard and develop our mercantile sucr^^s ? What 
is the secret of its continuance and its expatision ? The 
air is thick with controversy over such questions as 
these. Yet the answers given are confined for the most 
part to material considerations. At such a time we 
need more than ever to remind oui’selves how the Bible 
tests and measures prosperity. If the Old Testament 
applies to individuals as well as to nations, the New 
Testament is true for n>«tions as well as for individuals. 
A nation’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which it jiossesseth, nor in the extent of the 
empire which it rules. What shall it profit a nation 
if it gain the whole world and lose its own soul. 

II. I^t us be very certain that pei'sonal vices, how¬ 
ever common and popular they become, c»n never be 
tramsmuted into public virtues. The same conduct 
which ruins an individual will in the long run wreck 
a state. To oppress and plunder the jxxir is equally 
accursed, whether it be jierpetrated by a crowned 
tyrant, or carried out quietly under legal forms by a 
trust or a syndicate, a trade corporation or a vested 
interest. 

III. The seal of a people’s unity is a sense of the 
Divine calling and election. It remains true in Eng¬ 
land, as it was in Israel, that a covenant with God 
is the one sure ground of all covenants between man 
and man. National sincerity and veracity are bred in 
a people in proportion as they recognize the judgments 
and tne mercies of the God of truth. National loyalty 
depends at last on common faithfulness to our im¬ 


mortal and invisible King.—^T. H. Darlow, The Up¬ 
ward Calling, p. ^0. 

GOD’S REQUIREMENTS 

Dbutbronomy X. Z2. 

The vastness of God’s re(]uirements makes the despair 
of the morning of the Christian life, but it is the sure 
hope of its noon. Had He required leas, this life could 
not be eternal. ‘It is a prejudicial but too common 
error among Christians/ said Pascal, in a letter to 
Madame Peiier, ‘ and even among those who make a 
profession of piety, to believe that there is a measure 
of perfection sufheient for safety, lieyond which it is 
not necessary to aspire, it is an absolute evil to stop 
at any such ]R)int, and we shall assuredly fall below it 
if we aim not to advance higher and higher.’ 

Refkiirncbs.—X. 12.—H. J. Wilmot-Biixton, Sunday Let- 
sons for Daily Life, p. 76. X. 14-16.—Spurgeon, Sernwns, vol. 
vi. No. 303. X. 16.—J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas to 
Ejnplutny, p. 193. XI. 10-12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 
58. XL 12.—Spurjreon, Sermons, voi. xiii. p. 728. XI. 18.— 
Mclviil, Penny Pulpit, No. 2580. XI. 19.—T. Arnold, Set- 
mons, vol. iii. p. 131. XI. 21.—G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, 
p. 326. XI. 26-28.—J. S. Boone, Sermons, p. !55. XII. 
8 , 9. —Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 53. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF CHRIST 

(A University Sermon) 

* Take heed to thyself that thou offer not thy burnt offerings in 

every place that thou seest—D butbronomy xu. 13 . 

* Behold, I stand at the door and knock.'—R bvblation hi. ao. 

Your college days are pre-eminently days when you 
open the doors of your hearts and let new friends in. 
In these yeara you are generous, and ready to hear a 
knock, and to respond to it. 

I. Never has the history of any human life been 
truly and fully related. I fancy that if such a thing 
could be, the record would be mainly of those who at 
different stages and periods have come into it Many 
of them have come and gone, but some have remainea. 
To let another human being into your life means far 
more than you can possibly imagine now. I^t us 
consider what a true friendship means and how blessed 
it is. 

(a) First of all, there is in a true friendship a com- 

K ’ete and joyous frankness. We go about disguised. 

%>st of our intercourse with fellow-beings is alto- 
g.ther on the surface. In a true friendship all that 
we have dealt with in the outer court we take as 
ended. Thcro the veils arc torn; we are heart to 
heart 

(6) A true fricndJiip means also sympathy and 
tenderness. In its high estate it feai*s nothing from 
life or even from death. The friends who are together 
in the class-room to-day are going out to their en¬ 
counter with the world, and in that one may succeed 
and the other may fail. But it is not upon the 
hazards of fortune that a true friendship turns. A 
true friendship is to be for solace and for cheer in all 
the relations and passages of life and death. 

(c) Also a true friendship is an education in trust. 
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in magnanimity. Gn*al frioiulbhips arc not to be 
broken on mere siisf)icion. They are not even to be 
broken by fault, for all of us err. Tliere is something 
in a high friendship which survives all that, ami if 
life is a lesson in magnanimity, we shall learn it best 
from the dearest and noblest of our friends. This 
fri(‘ndship cannot be broken by death. 

II. Jhit as Emerson says, true friendship demands 
a religious treatment. We are not to strilve links of 
friendship with cheap persons where no friendship is. 
We are not to offer our burnt offerings in every place 
we see. 

III. W^hoever comes or goes, there is one Friend 
who continually knocks at the door of our hearts, 
and His friendship is all-sufficing. There ate many 
who even in the crow’d are lonely and loveless. It 
was for them that Christ died. It is their love that 
Christ is seeking. Remember that no one who has 
let Christ into his life ever repented of it. 

IV. There is no such great mystery about conver¬ 
sion. You know already what it is to let some human 
being enter into your life. Everything is changed by 
it more or less. What could be better, happier, wiser 
for you than to open the door to this Seeker, tins 
Knocker, this Reseecher ? Let him in. Say to Him, 
say it to Him now in the silence of your souls, Come 
in Thou Blessed of the I^rd: why standest Thou 
without?—W. Robertson Nicoll, The British 
Weekly y vol. xlv. p. 353. 

Deuteronomy xn. 13.—Exposition of this verse in 
Mark Rutherford’s Revolution in Tanner's Lane, 

chap. XXIV. 

IIkfkiikncf^. —XIII. 1-.3.—F. D. Maurice, Pntriarchs arid 
Lav'(jirers of the Old Testament^ p, 274. XIII. 11.—J. M. 
Neale, SerrfU)7is Preached in Sackville College Chapel^ vol. iv. p. 
29. XIV. 21.—R. F. Horton, The Hidden God^ p. 65. C. J. 
Vaughan, MemoriaU of Harrow Sundays, p. 138. XV. 11.—J. 
Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 41. J. M. Neale, Sernwtison 
the Prophets, vol. ii. p. 218. XV. 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxiv. No. 1400. XVI. 1,—C. S. Robinson, Simon Peter, 
p. 53. E. White, Christian World Puljdt, vol. xxv. p. 120. 
XII. 2.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxloil, Sunday Lcmoos, vol. i. p. 416. 

THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES 

{A Harvest Sermon) 

* Thou shalt observe the feast of tabernacles seven days, after 
that thou hast gathered in thy corn and thy wine ; every 
man shall give as he is able, according to the blessing 
of the Lord thy God which He hath given thee.’—D bu- 

TKRONOMY XVI. I3-I7. 

The three great feasts of Israel — the Passover, the 
Feast of Weeks or Pentecost, and the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles—were not only commemorative of national 
ble.ssings or prophetic of yet greater spiritual bles¬ 
sings to be bestowed, but they were conspicuously 
connected with the three great seasons of the tillage 
of Palestine—the barley and the wheat harvests and 
the vintage. This Feast of Tabernacles was the 
most joyous of them all. Above and beyond all 
other marks of joy and utterances of thanksgiving, the 
law laid stress on the thankofferings of love. Men 
were not to appear before the Lord empty. The 


law, * Freely have ye received, freely give,* applies to 
the natural as well as to the spiritual life, and there can 
be no true fulfilment in the latter if it is neglected in 
the former. Har vest festivals are valuable in this age, 

I. They tell us of the truth which we are con¬ 
stantly tempted to forget—that the God of gi*ace is 
also the God of nature; that the Son of God is also 
the Divine Word, the Eternal Wisdom, by whom all 
laws of nature are ordained ; that the Holy Ghost is 
also the Lord and giver of life, and that not only are 
all holy thoughts and desires His gifts, but that even 
the skill of the artist and the builder speak of a 
wLsdoin for all manner of workmanship which is His 
gift. Harvest thanksgivings help us to look out on 
the world of nature and of men with more large- 
hearted sympathi(?s. 

II. They hear their witness that we believe that 
the laws of nature are the expression of an Almighty 
Father’s will, and that we accept its workings, not 
with simple submission, but with thankfulness and 
trust. 

HI. They bring us into fellowship with the old 
religious life of Israel. It adds to the interest with 
which we think of this feast, to remember that one 
large and important part of our Lord’s teaching 
was connected with it. The history of one feast 
of Tabernacles occupies four chaptei-s of St John’s 
Gospel. Its ritual was present to the eyes of men, 
and to His own thoughts, when He stooa and cried, 

‘ I arn the Light of the world. If any man thirst, let 
him come unto Me and drink.’—E. H. Plumfiee, 
The Clerical Library, vol. Ji. p. 51. 

References. —XVII. 16.—J. Laidlaw, Studies inthsPa/r^ 
aides, p. 217. W. M. Taylor, Contrary Winds, p. 93. 

The prophet like Moses.—D butbronomy xviii. 9-22. 

‘ A Prophki'.' How doth Christ execute the office of 
a prophet? In the following passages our Lord 
claims prophetic powers: ‘ My doctrine is not 

Mine, but His that sent Me’. ‘Then shall ye know 
that I do nothing of Myself, but as the Father hath 
taught Me, I speak these things.’ 

‘ Like unto Moses.’ Christ has the whole prophetic 
life in Himself, says a German writer. He has the 
pathos of an Isaiah, the melancholy of an Hosea, the 
meekness of a Jeremiah, the joy in nature of an 
Amos, the power of observation of the proverb-writers, 
the whole world of fet?ling of the Psalmists. In what 
particular respects, then, may we say that Christ was 
especially like unto Moses ? First, He was a mediator 
between God and the people. Second, He is a de¬ 
liverer from bondage as well as a revealer of God’s 
will. Third, He was signally meek and supremely 
faithful. 

Note how often in the New Testament this pre¬ 
diction is applied to Jesus. Philip refers to it when 
he says to Nathanael, ‘ We have found Him of whom 
Moses in the Law did write*. Our Lord Himself 
doubtless had it in mind when He said, ‘ Moses wrote 
of Me’. Peter quoted it when preaching to the 
crowd who had gathered when the lame man was 
healed. Stephen, in his defence, cited it also. 
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References. —XVIII. 15.—E. H. Gifford, Twelve Lectures^ 
p. 151, J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons^ vol. vii. 
p. 118. XVIII. 15-19.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xjcv. No. 
1487. XIX. 5, 6.—E. M. Goulburn, Sennone in the Parish 
Church of Hoh/well^ p. 101. XIX. S2, —J. N. Norton, Every 
8unda/y, p. 249. XX. 2-4.—J. M. Neale, Sermons for (he 
Church Year, p. 187 XX. 8.— W. Ray, Thursday Penny Puljnt, 
vol. xi. p. 233. J. M. Neale, Sermons for the Church Year, 

p. 177. 

VOUR RESPONSIBILITY FOR YOUR BROTHER 

* Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox or his sheep go astray, 
and hide thyself from them : thou shalt in any case bring 
them ogam unto thy brother.’—D ku i eronomy xxn. 13. 

A HECENi writer in one of our religious papers has 
said, with all the omniscience and infallibility that 
Skttach to the press, that no one preaches from tlie 
Pentateuch in these days. By this ho probably sug- 
ge.sts that there is no Gospel in the Pentateuch, and 
in suggesting this he shows hopeless, unblushing 
Ignorance. One of the best books (/harles Kingsley 
wrote was The Oospel in the Pentateucii; and any¬ 
one who takes the trouble to look for it will find that 
Me cannot read a couple of pages of the Pentateuch 
without finding therein Gospel truth and teaching. 

Among many things that are stern and severe 
there is much that is tender and beautiful, nmeh 
that breatlu's the spirit of Jesus. Notably theni is 
tender and thoughtful care for weak things in nature', 
dumb creatures who serve men, and for childien, for 
the outcast, the stranger, and the poor. There is 
also a great deal about brotherhood, enough I should 
think to satisfy the most ardent Socialist. Tlie per¬ 
sonal responsibility of man for man is constantly 
insisted on, and tliis passage is an example of it, 
‘ Thou shalt not see thy brothers ox or his sheep go 
astray,* etc. 

I. The teaching of this passage seems to me to be 
that we have a large share of responsibility for the 
wrongs which go on about us, and we are lx>und, 
even at cost and inconvenience to oui*selves, to try 
to prevent and rectify them. Look at this picture 
again, and suppose that these cattle are being driven 
away. Tlie man who sees it is bound to interfere. 
His interference may mean an altercation with the 
thief, it may mean that for some days he must find 
pasturage for his neighbours sheep, it may mean a 
great deal of inconvenience and loss ; but this is the 
law of God, and from it there is no appeal. He is 
bound to do his best to right the wrong. 

II. The law obtains for us Christian peojile in the 
moral and spiritual realm. As a Christian man every¬ 
thing that concerns my brother should be a concern 
to me, even to his ox and ass and raiment, and I must, 
wherever possible, guard him against loss and damage. 
If I am to care for his ox and Ins ass, I am surely to 
care for his character. He will get over the loss of a 
sheep, but he will with difficulty recover a lost virtue. 

There are three classes of people which come up to 
one’s view, as one thinks of words like these and gives 
them their largest interpretation. They may be re¬ 
presented here as— 


(i) Tlie people who lead othei’s astray and cause 
them loss, people who have wronged their brother. 

(ii) People who have seen their brother wronged 
or suffering loss, and have hidden themselves; who 
have deliberately refused to take any trouble or pains. 

(iii) The people who have suffered loss and who 
themselves are being led astray.— C. Brown, Light of 
Life, p. 151. 

THE HOUSE AND ITS BATTLEMENT 
‘When thou buildesi a new house, then thou shalt make a 
battlement for thy roof, that thou bring not blood upon 
thine house, if any man fall from thence.’— Dkutkuonomv 

XXTI. H. 

The natural exposition of the text is a very siinfde 
one. Eastern houses were built with flat roofs for 
obvious reasons. As it was a hot clime people were 
glad to get to the top of the bouse for fresh air, and 
there would be little children, iboiightless—compara¬ 
tively so—and if they were allowed at any time on 
the roof, where they would most likely wish to go, 
there would be a feeling of insecurity unless there 
was something to prevent a disaster. And so Gotl 
in 11 is inflnite kindness, care, and thought for the 
wc.'lfare of the nation of Israel gives this special direc¬ 
tion to those who had the building of houses, that 
they should not overlook this most necessary arrange¬ 
ment for safety, and build a parapet round the house 
that would prevent any one being placed in immediate 
peril, so that unless they presumptuously scaled that 
wall they would be as safe on the top as underneath. 

The gracious and eternal God, who in His conde¬ 
scension, care, and pity for fallen sinnei*s, sees fit to 
make a law for their temporal safety, in building His 
spiritual house is none the less careful. 

I. The need of the* battlement. 

(а) I'he house top in the h^ast would be frecjuently 
used as a watch-tower. The children of Israel were 
bfltimes surrounded by invading hosts. Now there 
would be a special danger witliout the battlement. 
In their undue anxiety for their own safety, in watch¬ 
ing the on-coming foe they would most likely forget 
where they were, and in their exciteiu(*nt step right 
ofl* and not know what they were doing. Here we 
have a spiritual lesson. What a difficulty it is to And 
that narrow pathway between a gracious and salutary 
solicitude for our safety and that undue anxiety whicii 
comes through seeing the strength of our enemies 
surrounding us. 

(б) The house-roof in the East would also be used 
as a place of relaxation, exercise, and recn ation ; they 
would often repair there to view things proceeding 
around them in the ordinary way. Here we see the 
need of the {)arapet or battlement for safety. How 
this brings l)efore us the dangera that surround the 
footsteps of the young. What a danger there is lest 
in spiritual glee and satisfaction they may tumble if 
there is not the battlement. 

(c) The house-roof in the East was frequently used 
as a place of repose and sleep. A battlement would 
be necessary to enal)le one to take pleasant rejx)se. 
When God says ‘ I will ctause my flock to lie do'^ v 
He means ‘ I will give them to realize such a feeling 
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of safety in My keeping, by strenj>th and protection, 
that they shall l)e able to lie down comfortably*. 

II. This l)attleiiient was to be a component or 
essential part of the building of the house. And so 
it is in refei-ence to the securing love and mercy and 
faithfulness of God, it is a part of His own structure 
and never can be removed. 

III, 'rh'j l)attleinent is to be used and not pre¬ 
sumptuously abused. We shall either be looking 
upon the security of God’s people as an impetus to 
encourage us to remember His keeping power, to 
cause us to hope in His mercy notwithstanding the 
sense of our failure, and to put the hand of our 
trembling faith into the hand of His great love, or 
we shall be found among those who have presump¬ 
tuously climbed over God’s restrictions. 

Referencks.—XXII. 8 .—C. Perren, Revival Sermons^ p. 
234. XXV. 4.—R. F. Horton, The Hidden God, p. G5. 

NATIONAL SAFEGUARDS 
* Behold, I have brought the first-fruits of the land, which thou, 
O Lord, hast given me.* — Deuteronomy xxvi. xo. 

Each young man takes an immense stride in experi¬ 
ence when he discovers that God has made him 
not only the member of a family but also the 
citizen of a nation, (iradually he comes to realize 
how much the word ‘ nation ’ means. The earlier part 
of the Hible occupies itself notso much with individuals 
as with the foiiunes of a chosen nation. We read 
in the Old 'PesUimcnt how (iod called and trained up 
and delivered and chastened and restored His pcofile 
Israel. And these precepts in Deuteronomy xxvi. 
were given as safeguards to the nation after it had 
entered into possession of Canaan, and had become 
settled and |)eaccful and j^rosperous, for the real test 
and touchstone of any people or any individual are 
how they endure ] 7 rospeiity. The whole tenor of 
these verses implies that a people’s security depends 
not on outward hut on inward conditions. And 
hence we may infer what are those invincible powers 
which alone can garrison the heart of any nation. 

I. The first of these great guardian angels is re¬ 
verence for the nation’s past. The previous chapter 
has recalled Israel’s deliverance from Amalek, and 
ends with the warning words ‘ Thou shalt not forget ’. 
And through the Old Testament (lod’s warnings and 
promises and appeals are based on the actual facts of 
Hebrew history. That wondeiful and glorious record 
must never fall out of mind. And it still remaiii.s 
true that a nation which ignores its history is like a ; 
man who has lost his memory. 

II. Hand in hand with such underetanding comes I 
a sense of the nation’s election. God's calling and I 
discipline had been manifest throughout the long 
generations of Israel. God Him.self had chosen them 
and sealed them for His own high ends, and moulded 
them hy the seci*et counsel of His will, and made 
them His witnesses and standaTd-bearei*8 in the woi'ld. 
And on our land also God’s finger has stamped a 
manifest and maiwellous destiny which should needs 
make us humble and sober in proportion as we real¬ 
ize what it means. 


III. Beyond the sense of national responsibility 
there must also be gratitude for national blessings. 
If Israel could rejoice in every good thing which God 
had given them, we too are bound to praise Him for 
all His beiu fits to us. Young men and women who 
have never lived in less favoured lands fail to estimate 
the incalculable blessings of their own. 

IV. A nation's supi’eme safcguaitl lies in the dedi- 
catioti of its youth. Those fir.st-fruits laid on the 
ancient Jewish altar were but an allegory. And we 
fulfil the spirit of the ancient command only as we 
consecrate the flower and first-fruits of our own lives. 
—T. H. Darlow, The Upward Calling, p. 80. 

Reference.— XXVII. 15.—C. C. Bartholomew, SermoM 

Chiefly Practical, p. 404 . 

A BLESSING ON THE STOREHOUSE 

* The Lord shall command the blessing upon thee in thy store¬ 

houses.'— Deuteronomy x.\viii. S. 

Thk storing of the giain is the last of the processes 
of harvest. We may therefore take the blessing of 
God upon the housed arid winnowed corn as includ¬ 
ing His blessing upon all previous stages of growth 
or ingathei ing. 

I. The Sowing Time.—This is whei-e industry 
comes in, and the gift of God is seen also to be His 
reward and blessing upon human diligence. The 
preparati on of the soil and the choice of the seed- 
application to human life. 

II. The Period of Growth, the Waiting Time.— 
With growth itself the farmer has nothing to do. 
It is the work of God, in which man has no part 
But he has to weed and protect the crop. Carry 
the thoughts here suggested into the realm and 
prcivincp of life. 

III. The Gathering Time.—We are all gleanei's in 
the harvest-field of life. What use have we made of 
the season which God has given us ? 

iV. The Testing, the Winnowing Time—for 

* every man's work ’ shall be tried ‘ of what sort it Is'. 
Holy Scripture employs three figures to enforce and 
emphasize the strict and searching nature of this 
trial:— 

(а) The process of winnowing. 

( б ) The [)rocess of the analyst. 

(c) The pioccss of burning, the trial by fire. 

— Vivian 11. Lennard, Harvest-tide, p. 101. 

IlEFERKNca—XXVIII. 67. —T. Arnold, The Interpretation 
of Scripture, p. 32. 

THE DESIRED MORNING 

* Would God it were morning I'—Deuteronomy xxvni. 67. 

This ciy is going up from all the earth in all 
languages, and sometimes unconsciously. The heart 
is one, the passion, the vehemence of life is expi-essive 
of a common humanity. 

In the fii-st instance, all this refers to a great 
matter of punishment which the Lord was about to 
inflict upon His disobedient people. He would not 
leave them alone, night or day, He would make them 
feel the thong for every sin they had committed; for 
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every evil word and every evil deed theit* should be a 
lash as of a scoipion sting. ‘Would God it were 
morning!’ It is a great ciy, the interpretation of 
the soul’s dumb dcsii-e. The soul is weary, it is con¬ 
fused, confounded, perplexed, mocked, and the dark¬ 
ness itself l)ecome8 a whip herewith the hand 
almighty scourges and chastises the soul. 

I. The text may be regarded as an aspiration, 
a ho|>efiil and vehement desire. ‘Would God it 
were morning !' That is the aspimtion of a puzzled 
student, a most perplexed and bev^ildeied thinker. 
He is drooping towards atheism, down to the low 
dank levels of dejection if not despair. Why so? 
‘Ikcause,' he replies, ‘things are so mysterious; 
nothing ends in itself; the tuft of smoke has gone 
back to some primal fire ; and all things are so con¬ 
fused, intermingled, and so deeply and tragically en¬ 
gaged in internecine conflict; and there is so much 
apjiarently needless suflering on this small globe. 

II. 'rhis cry, ‘Would God it were morning!* is 
occasioned by Sorrow, written with a large capital, as 
if it were personalized, turned into an elo(|uent but 
grim ])ersonality and figure. Yet how poor the 
woild would be if all the books that Sorrow has 
written were taken out of it! What if sorrow be 
but the broken clouds of a veiy sunny day, helping 
us to see l)etter into the depths of the sky and to feel 
more sensitively the meaning of interpi eting light ? 

III. This cry for the true morning is the expres¬ 
sion of struggling but hopeful faith. The soul can 
never give up that idea of the morning. Sometimes 
its orasp seems to be relaxed, but (iod will take care 
that the hope and promise, the sweet confidence of 
morning, shall not i)e taken out of the hand. Some¬ 
times we can feel ourselves growing in wisdom; 
sometimes we are quite sure that we have made an 
advance upon yesterday. Now and again the old 
tone of ctmfidence comes into the voice so long 
choked by tears and sobs, and takes part in some 
dropped hymn and makes it live again with the ntew- 
iitMis of its own life. These are mysteries, these are > 
hopes and comforts ; these constitute the morning 
we have been sighing for. 

1. This cry for the morning has been sustained by 
saintly histories. 

The answer to this aspiration is justified by saintly 
cxf)erience. Men have been delivered ; souls have 
been saved ; as a matter of fact, light has really and 
fully come, so that men have stood up when all other 
men seemed to be sitting down, and they have 
towered up to a great representative personality, and 
have said, ‘ This poor man cried unto the Lora, and 
the Lord answered him *. 

2. The morning has come to many ; it may come 
to all. It has come to the grave. One bold sent¬ 
ence in the holy book is, ‘ He hath abolished death!' 
-—expunged it, rubbed it out of the world’s language ; 
there is no such word in any gruesome meaning now. 
'rhe resurrection of Christ was the morning that 
camo upon the death-land. Those who stand upon 
th(.‘ Rock of Faith, upon the tomb of Christ emptied 


and angel-filled, are confident that the morning has 
come in some places and is coming in all places.— 
Joseph Parker, City Temple Pvipit, vol. v. p. 194 

Refkrence.—XXIX. 4 .—Spurgeon, Sermont^ voL xzviL 
No. lGd8. 

THE SECRET AND THE UNREVEALED 
THINGS 

* The secret things belong unto the Lord our God: but those 

things which are revealed belong unto us, and to our 

children for ever, that we may do aU the words of this law.* 

—Deuteronomy xxix. 29. 

There are some things respecting which we ought 
to be agnostics. They are the secret things which 
belong to God. TTiere are other things concerning 
whic h we ought not to be agnostics. They are the 
revealed things which belong to us and to our 
childrea 

I. The things which concern us, which touch our 
life, lie within the realm of our knowledge; the things 
which do not touch us, which do not concern our 
life, concerning which we may hold one theory or 
another theory, and our life still remain right, do not 
belong to us. We may discuss them, but they are 
not part of the vital truths of religion. 

II. In a similar manner there is the known and 
the unknown in religion. And the difilculty about 
religious discussion has Ix^en that most of it has been 
fighting about the unknown. ‘Nothing is more 
certain,’ says Herbert Spencer, ‘than that we are 
ever in the presence of an infinite and eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed.’ Now what can we 
know about that infinite and eternal Energy? We 
say that He is omnipresent But we do not know. 
All we know is that everywhere in the universe He 
is operative. 

HI. But whenever God comes in touch with us, we 
do know. We know that there is a natural order in 
the universe; we know that there is somewhere a 
mle; and we know that these rules are absolute, un¬ 
changeable, immutable. We do not know in what 
way God operates on the mind. But we do know 
Christ’s relation to us ; and that is enough for us to 
know. What God is in His es.scnce we cannot know. 
What is His method of manifesting Himself to others 
we cannot know ; but we can open our hearts to His 
sunshine and receive His life. What the Christ is 
in His relation to the eternal Father we cannot 
know; but to us He can be the model which we 
follow and the revelation of God whom we adore.— 
Lyman Abbott, Homiletic Review^ 1904, voL 
XLVIIL p. 291. 

KNOWLEDGE: REVEALED AND SECRET 

* The secret thinn belong: unto the Lord our God: but those 

things which * are revealed belong unto us, and to our 

children for ever, that we may do aU the words of this law.* 

—Deuteronomy xxix. 29. 

I WILL first of all take the two terms of my text and 
then the declaration of the purpose lying behind the 
truth of the terms—revealed things; seci-et things. 

1. First, the revealed things. The Hebrew word 
very literally means things denuded, laid bare. I 
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have said to you that a thing revealed ctannot be 
perfect and complete; but it is a revealed thought. 
This hymn-book, for example, is a thing revealed to 
us by this imperfect manner of words. It is the same 
thing in the moral world. There are things revealed 
and things I know—^a flower, a storm, light and heat, 
and the mystery of pain, the great affirmations of 
Christian truth. 

II. Take the next term of the text: secret things. 
As the fli*st word means things denuded, the second 
means things clothed, things hidden by a covering, 
^riu* covering demonstrates the presence of the thing 
beneath. The covering is revealed, the thing is hidden. 
It is the intangible, impenetrable, illusive mystery 
that lurks at the back of everything revealed. I take 
u[) this book again. There is as much mystery in 
that hymn-l)ook as there is in God. When you can 
fathom the mystery of this book, you can fathom the 
mystery of the universe. 

III. It is the great declaration of revealed religion 
that everything that baffles the human Intell(‘ct and 
bewilders the human heart because of its mystery is 
not a mystery with God. He knows it thoroughly, 
(^irry this idea into the second half of the declaration. 
Everything revealed is revealed for us and is united 
to the secret and hidden forces and expresses so much 
of them as is for us to know, l^he truth is that 
everything of which I am certain is but the apparition 
of a heavenly thing and teaches a spiritual truth. 
Take away tne 8eci*et things and you will lose God. 
It is the sea’et of Divine government that demon¬ 
strates the fact of Divine government,—G. Campbell 
Morgan, Uomiletio Review^ 1904. vol. xlvui. p. 
451. 

References. —XXIX. 29.—J. O. Davies, Sermons by fVelsh- 
men^ p. 59. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. i. p. 346. G. Brooks, 
Outlines of Sermons, p. 193. 

Loving and obeying God.— Deuteronomy xxx. 

^The word is veiy nigh unto thee.' In one of his 
|K)ems I^well tells the story of an ancient prophet 
who made a pilgrimage into the wilderness until he 
reached Mount Sinai. God's presence had deserted 
him, and he thought that there, if anywhere, he 
should find it again. As he engaged in praver on 
Sinai, expecting some strange and startling answer, 
the moss at his feet unfolded, and a violet showed 
itself through the moss. Then he rememljered that 
just before he left home his little daughter had come 
running to him, offering him a nosegay of these very 
flowers. They grew at his own door; he saw them 
day by day; he had travelled all that distance for a 
message that had been very nigh unto him all the 
time. 

Ia)vk and Obedience (v. 15-20). A poor, half-witted 
girl suflering from arrested brain-development, was 
taken into a school opened by a group of benevolent 
ladies. 'Hie leader of the enterprise was known as 
Mistress Mary, and the forlorn girl loved her dearly. - 
One day in San Francisco the half-witted scholar was 
in one of tl)e upper storeys of a cheap clothing factory 


when fire broke out. To come back down the staircase 
was impossible. The crowd shouted to her to leap into 
a blanket that they held out. But she looked down 
and was petrified by fright, for she knew not the 
voice of strangere. At length Mistress Mary ap¬ 
peared. She cried in a clear, sweet voice, ‘ Leap, 
darling, leap I' And the half-paralysed child, re¬ 
cognizing the voice she loved, obeyed. She leaped, 
swooning as she fell through the air, but was saved. 

CHRIST’S NEARNESS TO HIS PEOPLE 

{A Chriatmaa Sermon) 

* The word is very nigh.’— Deuteronomy xxx. 14 . 

OuB Lord was known by many titles—The Christ or 
Messiah, tJesus or Joshua the Saviour, the Lamb of 
God, the Vine, the Door, the Good Shepherd, the Son 
of Man, and many others. Perhaps no title is more 
fitting than the ‘ Word,' for He came to reveal God 
to man, to reveal the will and mind of the Father, 
just as a word spoken reveals the thought which gave 
it birth and being. And the Word is very nigh. 
In other language, Christ is very near. 

I. His Nearness to those whose Love and Desire 
is Set upon Him. —The idea of an actual and i-eal 
presence of the Lord Jesus is a stumbling-block to 
some men. These men cannot receive such a doctrine, 
neither can they realize it. Now the presence of 
(Christ to the Christian is no fancy of the imagination 
and no mere uncertainty, but it is a real and pereonal 
presenc(», with power to help and power to guide, and 
a pres(*nce to Whom we may speak with a reasonable 
certainty of being heaid and helped and blessed. 

II. A Christmastide Nearness. —In very deed the 
Word is nigh unto us on this day. A great oppor¬ 
tunity is at hand. lA)ving hearts must open on 
Christmas Day with all the affection of which they 
are capable to receive Him ; and stony hearts, and 
sinful hearts, and indifferent hearts, and selfish hearts, 
and hearts of all kinds, for there will he a blessing 
for them all. The Word is very nigh with life and 
hope and pi omise, and fair prospect, and the offer of 
a great future. 

III. His Sacramental Presence. —Jesus is never 
nearer to us, perha|)s, than when we are met together, 
with true hearts, at His holy table. And in no sense 
can we hold nearer or sweeter communion with Him 
than when we are at His FiUcharist, filled with the 
sense of His presence. And we shall not begin our 
Christmas quite in the right way if we fail to conn* 
and partake in the Holy Ordinance. He will not be 
to us as nigh as He might. If we draw nigh to Him, 
He will draw nigh to us. 

IV. His Nearness In His Second Advent.— It is 

nigh, even at the doors. But of this it is difficult to 
speak much. As to when it will be we know not. 
And is this to be wondered at? Hath not He Him¬ 
self told us that of that hour knoweth no man, nor 
yet indeed the angels, nor the Son Himself, but the 
Father only? The thought of His Second Coming is 
an awesome and terrible one. But our terrors are 
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mitigated by a reflection that He Who shall come is 
none other than the Word, ('hrist Jesus our Lord.— 
J. A. Craioik, TAe Country Pulpit, p. 40. 

‘THAT THOU MAYEST DO IT’ 

* The Word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, that thou mayest do it*—D kutkuonomy xxx. 14 . 

Human religions have prided themselves upon their 
profundity and mystery. The Divine religion pro- 
fe.sses to be intelligible to aJl men and adapted to all. 
nightly regarded, this characteristic of religion, set 
forth in the text, is an evidence of its divinity. A 
little mind makes a mystery even of a trifle ; a great 
mind brings down a mystery to its simplest form ; 
the Divine Mind makes the most glorious truths ac¬ 
cessible to the plainest understanding. 

I. The Plainness of Religion.— 

(a) The fact that Ood/s communication with mert 
18 by means of the Word is itself an element in its 
simplicity. 

( 0 ) The Word is intelliyihle to the human under¬ 
standing. The language in which (iod speaks is 
human language, and His commandments are such as 
can scarcely be misundei’stood. 

(c) The Word is impressive to the humav heart. 
'riie sentiments appealed to are common to all man¬ 
kind, such as faith and gratitude and love. 

(d) There are providential circumstances which 
render the bU'ssings of the Gospel peculiarlv accessibli*. 
The Scriptuies are circulated in our own language, 
the Gos[)el is preached at our very doors, etc. 

II. The Purpose for which Religion is made so 
very Plain and Accessible. —This is not simply that 
we may understand the Word, As the text expres.ses 
it, it is that ‘thou mayest do it’. 

(a) Obedience is thus reyidered more easy. 

(b) Disobedience is thiLs rendered more culpable 
and inexcusable. 

Me it remembered that however plain the Word, 
this will not avail unless the heart be receptive, and 
in cordial sympathy with Divine tiuth and law, with 
Divine Gospel and promise. 

Repkrkncks.—XXX. 15-22.— A. K. H. Boyd, Unurr 
Thouifhts of a Country Parson (3rd Series), p. 177. XXX. 10. 
—J. Vaughan, Sermons (16tli Series), p. 167. F. D. Maurici*, 
The Patriarchs and Lawgivms of the Old Testament, p. 289, H. 
Alford, Sermons, p. 1. XXX. 19, 20.—C. Kingsley, Good 
News of God, p. 80 ; I Westminster Sennons, p. 271. XXXI. 14.— 
F. K. Paget, Helps and Hmdrances to the Christian Life, vol. i. 
p. 44. XXXI. 23.—-I. Williams, Characters of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, p. 138. 

Dkutkrono.my XXXI. 23. 

Moses, in God’s name, did counsel Joshua, Be 
strong and of a good courage : for thou shall bring 
the children of Israel into the land which I sware 
unto them. God immediately did command him 
(Josh. i. 6), Be strong and of a good courage; and 
again (v. 7), Only be thou strong and very cour¬ 
ageous; and again (v. 9), Ha^ e I not commanded 
theet Be strong and of a good courage.^ I^astly, 
the Reubenites and Gadites heartily desired him 


(v. 18), Only be strong and of a good courage. 
Was Joshua a dunce or a coward ? Did his wit or 
his valour want an edge, that the same prec<‘pt mast 
so often be pressed upon him ? No doubt neither, 
but God saw it needful that Joshua should have 
courage of proof, who was to encounter both the f ro¬ 
wan! .Jew and the fii rce Canaanite. T^hough metal 
on metal, colour on colour, he false heraldi s, line on 
line, precept on pn*cept is true divinity.— Thomas 
Fuller. 

*Take this book of the law and put in the side of the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord your God.' -Dhuteronomy xxxi. 

St. John ok the (jioss says that God commanded 
that nothing should be placed within the ark which 
contained the manna except the book of the law and 
Aaron’s rod, ‘ which signifies the Cross’. ‘Thus the 
soul which cares for no other thing except to keep 
perfectly the I aw of the Lord and to bear the Cross 
of ('hrist, will he a true Ark which will have within 
it the true Manna, which is God.' -Olras, Vol. i. 

p. 22 . 

llEPKReNuEH.—XXXII. 11, 12.—J. M. Neale, Semumi 
Preached in a Reliyiuus House, vol. ii. p. 331. W. J. Brock, 
Sermo7is, p. 1. VV. M. Taylor, The lAmitaiions of Life, p. 
78. XXXII. 20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1784. 
XXXI.-XXXII.— Ibid, p. 341. 4. Monro-Cfii»‘*on, The Mosaic 

Era, p. 333. XXXII. 8, 9.—M. Dods, Israel's Iron Age, p. 
172 . XXXII. 31.—J. Barton Bell, Christian tCorld Pulpit, 
1890, p. 74 . D. Moore, Penyiy Pulpit, No. 3342. P. McAdam 
Muir, Modern Substitutes for Christianity, p. 173. XXXIl. 
39.—Bishop Alexander, The Great Question, p. 30. XXXII. 
47 .—H. J. Buxton, God^s Heroes, p. 220. XXXll. 48-60.— 
(J. D. Bell, Hills that Brim} Pettce, p. 143, XXXII. 48-62.— 
J. W. Bonlding, Sermons^ p. 1. XXXII. 62.— \i. Betts, 
Christian I World Pulpit, 1890, p. 61. 

TMR LAW OF ANTAGONISM 

‘ From His right hand went a fiery law for them. Yea, He 
loved the people,’ —Ukuthko.nomv xxxiii. 2, 3. 

At iirst .sight the t(*xt might seem to involve a con¬ 
tradiction, but closer consideration will show that it 
expres.ses a great truth, viz. that the severity of human 
life is an expression of the Divine goodne.ss. 

1 . ( onsider the truth of the text as it finds expres¬ 
sion in Nature. Nature is ImpeiMtive, uncompromis¬ 
ing, terrible. A lofty and unyic'Iding commandment 
is written over all things, and behind the fiery law is 
a right hand capable of enforcing it to the utmost, of 
exacting the last farthing of the overwhelming penalty. 
In our day the severity of Nature has been recognized 
as the struggle fur existence, and students have shown 1 
with great cleaiiu'ss and power how full the world is I 
of antagonism and suffering ; yet these same students 
distinctly perceive that the struggle for existence is at 
l)ottom merciful, and that whenever Nature chooses an 
evil it is a lesser evil to prevent a greater, (a) ITiey 
see the advantage of severity as far as all .sound and 
healthy things are concermal. The student of Nature 
knows well that the fiery law, the law whicli demaiid.s 
constant awareness, movement, tension, resistance, 
endeavour, ir. the law of salvation and perfecting to 
the whole animal world. ( 6 ) These students of .Nature 
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see also the advantage of severity so far as defective 
things are coiuterncd. It does indeed seem harsh that 
by the law of the world weak things go to the wall, 
and it is often difiiciilt to reconcile ourselves to the 

! ^rim fact. Yet the scientist sees truly that the fiery 
aw which smites weakness into the dust is just as kind 
as the sweet light of the sua It is better for the 
world at large that weak organisms should be elimin¬ 
ated, otherwise the earth would be filled with imper¬ 
fection and wreti hedness; it is better for the creatures 
concerned that they should perish, for why should a 
miserable existence be prolonged? 

II. We consider the text as it finds expression in 
civilization, (a) Take the struggle of man with 
Nature. All climates and countries have theirspecial 
inconveniences, inhospitalities and scouiges, and every¬ 
where men live in a more or less decided conflict with 
the elenrints and seasons. But is not this conflict 
with Natuiepart of the inspiration and piogi*amme 
of civilization ? The law of life is truly severe which 
enjoins that men shall eat bread in the sweat of Lis 
face, but in this struggle for life our great antagonist 
is our gieat helper; we are leaving barbarism behind 
us, we are undergoing a magnificent transformation, 
we are becoming princes of God and heii*s of all things. 
(6) Take the struggle of man with man. Society is 
a great system of antithesis. There are international 
rivalries, a relentless competition between the several 
races and nations for power and supremacy. But this 
social rivalry brings its rich compensations. It is so 
with the international rivalry. (Jui husliandmeri will 
be conipi lied to put away all droning; they must go 
to school again, they must invent new methods, they 
must ado|)t new machines, sow choicer seeds, breed 
superior cattle; they must grub up the old canker- 
eaten, lichen-laden orchards and plant fresh fruit-trees 
of the best varieties. 

III. We consider the mith of the text as it finds 
expression in character. The law concerning human 
character and duty knows nothing of accommodating 
itself to our weakness and infirmity, it does not invite 
or admit excuses for failure or fidelity, it is im|)erative 
and uncompromising—a fiery law. And yet we must 
contend tliat this severity is only another expression 
of eternal love. The scientist is reconciled to austere 
Nature by the consideration that she ‘ chooses a lesser 
evil to prevent a greater,* and the same consideration 
must reconcile us to life. For as the catastrophes of 
Nature are, after all, but partial and temporary, pre¬ 
venting immeasurably greater calamities, so our physi¬ 
cal pain, impoverishment, social suftering, severe toil, 
bereavement, and all our terrestrial woes ai*e the les.ser 
evils, saving us from the infinitely greater one of the 
superru iality, corruption, misery, and ruin of the soul. | 
—W. L Watkinson, TAe Trans/igured Sackcloth. 
p. 191. 

Reprrrncrs.—XXXIII. 7.—J. M. Neale, Servu/M Preached 
in a Rditjiom Uowte^ vol. 1. p. 53. XXX111. 12.—J. N. 
Norton, Golden Truihn, p. 391. Bas^tiall-Baker, Thunday 
Penny Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 121. XXXIII. 16.—W. M. Taylor, 
Contrary IViTide, p. 200. 


WATCHWORDS FOR A NEW YEAR 

‘ Thy shoes shall be iron and brass; and as thy days so shall 
thy strength be.’—D kutkronomv xxjmii. 25. 

We stand at the threshold of another year. The 
post is irrevocable. 1 he future is before us. How 
shall we prepare ourselves to go up into it? 

I There are tasks awaiting us; the IHe of a true 
disciple of Christ is not a sinecure. His prayer for 
us is that we may bear ‘fruit,* ‘much fru t,* ‘more 
fruit *. Passive piety is scarcely better than none at 
all. If we are followers of the Christ we may not 
shrink from cares and burdens and responsibilities. 
Yet who is sufficient for these things ? Il we set out 
alone and unprejiarcd the journey will be too much 
for us. My weakness—God's strength, these are the 
sandals wherewith we journey successfully along the 
path of duty. 

II. There are temptations before us. This needs 
must be. The grape*? must be pressed or there will 
be no wine, but we are never alone in the hour of 
trial iinli'ss we choose to be. A wrongdoer says: 
‘I couldn’t help it; the temptation wns greater than 
I could bear*. This is never true. The word of the 
Lord assures us to the contrary. ‘Lo, I am with you 
alway; I will not leave you alone, I will come to you *. 
If we yield to temptation it is because we refuse His 
help, fur He is not far from every one of us. And 
besides this present ( hrist we have the strong staff 
of the Written Word to lean on. A Bible Christian 
is a strong Christian. 

III. There are sorrows before ns. And where shall 
we find comfort? God knows. There is strength in 
that God is not the author of our calamities. But 
there is a sense in which God is present always in the 
midst of pain and sorrow. It does not spi ing up out 
of the ground. It does not come to pass w thout His 
permission, decree. He controls it, restrains it, and 
in the long run makes all things work together for 
good to them that love Him. And our affliction after 
all is ‘ light, and but for a moment *. A glance at the 
starry heavens reveals ten thousand times ten thou¬ 
sand worlds, and the longer we gaze the more come 
whirling into view. How little this world seems: 
how infinitesimal. So is time in relation to eternity. 
So is the j)ain of to-day to the glory of to-morrow. 
— David J. Burrell, noniiletic Review, vol. lvil 
p. 67. 

References.— XXXIII. 25.— W. H. Brookfield, Semumt, 
p, 19(5. C. Bradley, The Chrulian Life, p. 191. J. Vaughan, 
Fifty Sermone, 1874, p. 256. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. Iv. No. 
210 . H. W. Beecher, Forty-eight Sermons, vol. i. p. 1. 
XXXIII. 26-28.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 803. 

THE EVERLASTING ARMS 

* The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the ever¬ 
lasting arms.*—D kutkronomV xxxiii. 27. 

This is the blessing wherewith Moses, the man of 
God, blessed the children of Israel before his death. 
Like the dying prophecy of Jacob, the aged patriarch, 
when he gathered his sons about him, ana like the 
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iMt prayer of David the king when he be<iueathed 
his throne to Solomon his son, this farewell of Israel’s 
great leader and lawgiver rises into the music of a 
psalm. 

I. There come times to every man and woman, 
even to the young who are sensitive and enthusiastic, 
when they are beset with a horrible sen.se of human 
futility. This evil mood of contempt for one's self 
curdles into a temper of scorn for one’s brothers. 
They and we alike seem too ignoble, too fleeting, to 
be worth seriously troubling over. 

II. Besides the dreadful sense of worthlessness and 
futility there is another horror of great darkness 
which sometimes oppresses the soul. You realize, in 
imagination, what it would mean to be literally ‘ lost ’ 
amid the infinite spaces and silences, without a path 
or a home or a helper. 

III. We are not the puppets of evil fate, the play¬ 
things of blind forces. We are embraced in our 
father’s arms. I’hese very circumstances \\hich we 
rebel against, these checks and limits which hedge us 
in, are reall y the clasp and pressure of 11 is eternal 
tenderness carrying us along the way which He would 
have us go.—T II. Darlow, Tke Upward Calling, 
p. 154. 

THE ETERNAL QOD THY REFUGE 

•The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the ever¬ 
lasting arms.’—D kutsronomy xxxtii. 27. 

I. A Cry of the Human Spirit.—The text is not the 
uttcTance of an exceptional soul, but a genuine cry 
of the human spirit; not merely a line of sublime 
poetry, hut a voice from distant ages, which still ex¬ 
presses tithe world the most fundamental of human 
needs and becomes the personal and cherished con¬ 
fession of the confidence of every religious man, and 
of every man in his deeper and more religious hours. 
Sooner or later every son of man is taught the lesson 
of his own insufficiency, of his need of a strength he 
does not find in himself, and of a shelter and support 
which his fellows cannot give, and no earthly interest 
or object can yield. The truly religious man is just 
the man to whom God is no mere name, tradition, or 
opinion, but his one sure refuge and support—the 
man who has proved in his own experience that God 
is here and now to the children what He was long 
ago to the fathers—no Ic.ss mighty to protect, uphold, 
and save, and no less abounding in loving kindne.ss 
and tender mercy. 

II. The Law of Mediation.—We are set within a 
system of mediation. It is the office of the natural 
to lead us to the spiritual, and of the temporal to 
lead us to the eternal. The whole material universe 
is a system of mediation by which God would draw 
us to Himself. The creation is but the Divine 
thought clothing itself in visible form, and it comes 
forth into form not only becau.se self-manifestation is 
a necessity of deity, but in order that the children of 
God may be led by it nearer to Him Who is the source 
of their being, and the unseen Power of all good. 

III. The Refuge from Unsearchable Mystery. — 
The eternal God is our refuge from the unsearchable 


mystery of life In all ages men, bewildered by the 
vision of great changes, have pronounct‘d the doom 
of the world because they were not able to see or 
understand the process of its salvation. Let us not 
be fearful even if the woi^st hafipcns. The worst that 
can happen is often the best I'or the world. ‘ From 
evil good ever evolving,* is perhaps the be.st descrip¬ 
tion we can give of the Divine nicth«?d. Human life 
in its evolution has its end as it had its beginning in 
God. There can be no evil, therefore, in any of the 
permanent forces which are shaping human societo. 

IV. The Refuge of Sufferers and Sinners.—In 
times of critical strain and trial to ourselves, and 
changes in our days which make us feel as if there 
were nothing steadfast, in the hour of disappoint¬ 
ment and unforeseen calamity and loss, in the dark¬ 
ness of temjitation and sin, sickness and death, let 
this be our confidence: ‘The eternal God is thy 
refuge, and underneath ai-e the everlasting arms ’— 
‘thy refuge’ from the world without and the tumults 
of thine own spirit; ‘thy refuge* from all the dark 
shadows Avhich haunt tnec, from slot piessnes.s, tor¬ 
menting memories of evil done, and from all invisible 
terrors ; ‘thy refuge’ when thy thoughts baffle thee, 
and thy faith fails thee; ‘ thy refuge ’ from the 
loneliness of life and in the hour of thy final passion 
ami conflict.— John HmrrKR, The Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Lxx. 1906, p. 401. 

Rbperencks.—XXXIII. 27 .—A. M. Fairbairn, City ofOod^ 
p. lUO. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. G24. A. R. Header- 
son, God and Man in the Light of To-day, p. 203. 

THE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS 

‘ Happy art thou, O Israel * —Deuteronomy xxxiii, 29. 

It has olten been noted that we bestow least thought 
upon our greatest blessings. When a man is healthy 
he thinks very little of health. Now as it is with 
health so it is with happiness. The happy man sel¬ 
dom thinks how happy he is. But the heart that is 
happy is rarely introspective. There is a childlike 
unconsciousness in its enjoyment. I think then that 
all the world’s talk of happiness is a proof that un¬ 
happiness is abroad. Now it is one of the strange 
contradictions of our faith that the Gospel should 
have proved itself so unquestionably a powerful 
factor in creating happiness; and yet the central 
figure of the Gos|)el was a Man of Sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. 

I. It is commonly admitted that happiness is only 
gained as a by-product. If a man makes it the basi- 
ness of his life to extract happiness from any ore he 
is almost certain to have his tod in vain. It is when 
we do not seek happiness that we find it Make it 
your ail in all, it vanishes. Forget it, then in the 
passion for sublimer things it comes. The Gospel of 
Je.sus Christ deals with happiness along these veiy 
lines, 'i'he Gospel of Jesus never says ‘ Be happy 
but the Gospel of Jesus says ‘ Be holy ’; aim at the 
highest, and happiness will come. 

II. It has been commonly recognized that human 
happiness has two great enemies. The one is anxiety, 
and the other is ennui, or listlessness. 'The Gospel of 
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Jesus is marvellously equipped to fight these foes. I 
cannot conceive how any Christian can be a listless 
chaiacter. With a soul to save and a character to 
build, with passions to master and virtues to achieve, 
with nu n to help, and with a Christ to know, I think 
there is work enough for the idlest. 

III. It has been commonly admitted that happi¬ 
ness is to be found among life's common things. It 
is not the rare gifts, the possessions of the few; it is 
not great gifts, great genius, or great jHjwer that 
make the possessors bap})y. It is health, it is friend¬ 
ship, it is love at home, it is the voices of children, it 
is sunshine. And now comes in the (iospel of Jesus 
with its great power to consecrate the commonplace. 
A Christian, as one has said, is not a man who 
does extraordinary things ; he is a man who does the 
oidinary things, but he docs them in an extraordinary 
way. He links his commonest joy on to the chain 
that runs right up to the throne of the Internal. 

Refkrknces. —XXXIII. 29.—Spurgeon, Sermona^ vol. 
:ixiii. No. 1359. XXXIII.-XXXIV.—J. Monro-Gibson, The 
Mosaic Era, p. 345. XXXIV. 1-12.—W. M. Taylor, Moses 
the Lawgiver, p. 434. 

THE DEATH OP MOSES 

DrUTERONOMY XXXIV. I-I2. 

* Unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah' 
(v. 1 ). There were other Old Testament death-scenes 
transacted on the mountains. It was on Mount Gilboa 
that Saul leaned upon his spear and slew himself. And 
it was on the summit of Hor that Aaron died. It was 
near the top of Pisgah that Balaam said, * Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his ’. Compare the.se two. Very near the place where 
Balaam was Moses died. Yet what a difference! 
There are many, .says Matthew Henry, who desire to 
die the dQath of the righteous, but do n -t endeavour 
to live the life of the righteous. 

Acc ording to the word of the Lord (v. 5)—literally, 
according to the mouth of the Lord ; whence grew the 
popular belief that God kissed Moses and he died. 

LIFE'S UNFINISHED TASKS 

* But thou shalt not go over thither.’—D euteronomy xxxiv. 4 . 

Moses, after so many years of toil and suffering, 
stands at the border 01 the Promised I^and, but is 
not allowed to cross that border. One sin kept him 
out. Very few of us are allowed to finish the work 
to which we have set our hand, and we are called from 
our work just when the rew'ard of completed labour is 
almost within our rea(!h. 

1. These words come to the thinker, to the man 
who seeks an answer to the questions of the reason, 
to him who would read the riddle of the painful earth. 
What do our greatest scientists know of matter? 
What matter is in itself they cannot tell. Or the 
thinker may ask what is space? What is time? 
Again we ask, Is there a Divine and Sovereign Will 
in the universe? Is there some far-off Divine event 
to which the whole creation moves? These are but 
a few of the questions thinkem have been discussing 


for nearly three thousand years. To every thinker, 
who struggle's to i*each the region of metaphysical or 
scientific certitude, there come the words that came 
of old to Moses. 

II. But these words come not only to the man of 
thought, but also to the man of action—the reformer, 
the statesman, the philanthropist, the inventor, the 
artist. Livingstone devoted thiity yeai-s of his life 
to Africa, and travelled thirty thousand African 
miles, that he might not only bring to that dark 
( ontinentthe blessings of the ('hristian religion, hut 
also that he might open it up to legitimate traffic, 
hut he died before his task was done. It is said gf 
Opie, that great painter, that despairing of leaehing 
his ideal of artistic perfc'ction, he one day flung down 
his brushes and ciied, ‘1 never, never shall be a 
painter *. Why, we ^usk, are men snatched away thus 
prematurely? It is something to have seen the land 
as Moses did, even from afar. Saint Columha, ere 
he died, had a vision of the fame and the influence 
of the little island of Iona. Those who have lived 
like Mo.ses and Saint Columha died assured that 
their laboura were not in vain. 

III. These words also come to the saint. The 
' Christian is one who is always looking forward to an 

ideal, to complete conformity to the image of Christ, 
to moral likeness to God in a human Ixjing. But that 
ideal the true ('hristian knows ho has never attained. 
—T. B. McCoRKmDAi.K, Christimi World Pulpit, 
vol. Lxxiv. p. 75. 

Rlustration .—Max Muller, the gieat German 
philologist, while a young student in Paris, conceived 
the ambition of being enrolled amongst the meinbei-s 
of the French Academy. He received that coveted 
honour and many another besides, for he was made a 
member of almost every learned society in Europe. 
When his youthful an»bition was realized, he enten^d 
in one of his letters the words so full of pathos, 
coming from the pen of a man whose life was singu¬ 
larly fortunate: ‘The dream of the reality was 
better than the reality of the dream'. 

References. —XXXIV. 4.—J. M. Neale, headings for the 
Aged (3r(i Series), p. 9 ; Sermons Preached in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. i. p. 160. Bishop Wood lord, Senrnns, p. 27. 

A DEATH IN THE DESERT 

* So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land of 
Moab, according to the word of the Lord. And He buried 
him in a valley in the land of Moab. But no man knoweth 
of his sepulchre unto this day,’— Deuteronomy xxxiv. 5, 6. 

The lessons of that death may best be learned if we 
bring them into contrast with another death and 
another grave—those of the Leader of the New Cove¬ 
nant 

I. The Penalty of Transgression. —A little sin 
done by a loftily endowed and inspired man ceases 
to be small. The smallest sin has in it the seeds of 
mortal consequences; and the loftiest saint does not 
escape the law of retribution. Turn to the other 
death—His death was ‘the wages of sin’ too, and 
yet it proclaims ‘the gift of God/ which is ‘eternal 
life’. 
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II. The WIthdrawalt by a Hard Fate, of the 
Worker on the very Eve of the Completion of his 
Work. —It is the lot of all epoch-making men that 
they should toil at a task the full issues of which will 
not be known until their heads are laid low in the 
dust. 

III. The Lesson of the Solitude and Mystery of 
Death. —Moses in that solitude had the supporting 

resence of God. There is a drearier desolation, aiul 
esus Christ proved it when He cried * My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? * 

IV. The Uselessness of a Dead Leader to a Genera¬ 
tion with New Conflicts. —Moses did his work and 
was laid aside. Christ, and Christ alone, can never 
be antiquated. —A. Maclaren, The Freeman^ 4 May, 
1888. 

Rbkkrbnceb.—XXXIV. 5, 6.—J. VV. Boulding, Sermmi, 
p. 1. J. E. Walker, The Death of Aaron^ and the Hidden 
Grave of Moses, No. 12. C. Kingsley, The Gospel of the 
Pentateuch, p. 222. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BURIAL OF 
MOSES 

* And God buried him in a valley of the land of Moab: but no 

manknoweth of bis sepylchre unto this day.*—U kutbr- 

ONOMY xxxiv. 6. 

I I HAVE often put to myself the question : Sup¬ 
pose this fragment of the Bible had been lost, should 
wc drop any flower from the garland of revelation ? 
I think we should. I think there is one thing re¬ 
vealed here which is quite unique and which is 
planted here alone; I mean the fact that there is 
such a thing as burial by God. 

II. Some of the deepest distresses of bereavement 
come from the denial of funeral rites. Where the 
body is buried in the mine, where the body is en¬ 
gulfed in the sea, where the body is stretched on the 
battle-fleld indistinguishable amid the mutilated slain, 
there is a deeper tone added to the heart's knell. It 
is a note which Christianity has rather increased 
than diminished, for the doctrine of resurrection has 
consecrated the body and made its veiy dust dear. 
To such a state of mind what comfort this passage 
brings! Here is an explorer lost in the mountain 
snow. His friends know he is dead; and it adds to 


their pain that no human lips have consecrated his 
dust. And to them there comes this voice: Ye that 
weep for the dead, ye that lament the burial rites 
denied, know ye not that there are graves which are 
consecrated by God alone! Where the prayer is 
breathed not, where the Book is opened not, where 
the wreath is planted not, where the human tear is 
shed not, there may be a burial of unsullied solemnity 
—a burial by the hand of your Father. There are 
consccrate<l graves where priest never stood, where 
mourners never knelt, where tear never fell. There 
are spots hallowed by your Father which to you are 
barren ground. God’s acre is larger than the chmxih- 
yard. Out on yon bleak hillside He wrapped your 
friend to rest in a mantle of spotless snow. Is not 
that bleak hillside God's acre evermore? Is it not 
as holy to you as if you had brought sweet spices to 
the tomb? It has no chant but the winds, no book 
but the solemn silence, no bell but some wild bird’s 
note, no wreath but the wi*eath of snow; yet there is 
no more sacred spot in all the diocese of God.—G. 
Matheson, Messages of Hope, p. 50. 

* No man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.’—D eutbr- 

ONOMY XXXIV. 6. 

Prof. Harper thinks that the fact that the grave of 
Moses is unknown is indicative of truth : ‘Though it 
would be absurd to say that wherever we have the 
graves of great men pointed out, there we have a 
mythical story, it is nevertheless true that in the case 
of every name or character which has come largely 
under the influence of the myth-making spirit, the 
grave has been made much of. The Arabian imagi¬ 
nation here seems to be typical of the Semitic imagi¬ 
nation ; and in all Moslem lands the graves of the 
prophets and saints of the Old Testament are pointed 
out, even, or perhaps we should say especially, if they 
be eighty feet long. Though a well-authenticated 
tomb of Moses, therefore, would have been a proof 
of his real existence and life among men, the absence 
of any is a stronger proof of the sobriety and truth 
of the narrativa' 

Repbrbnobs.—XXXIV. 6.—H, J. Buxton, Qod^e Heerom^ 
p. 62. Bishop Goodwin, Cambridge Lent Semume, p. 263. 
XXXIV. 10.---J. H. Jellett, ifWwStm, p. 77. XXXIV. 
10-12.—W. M. Taylor, Moeee the Lawgiver^ p. 461. 



JOSHUA 


JOSHUA ENCOURAQED 
Joshua i. i-xx. 

‘Be strong and of a good courage* (v. 6). When 
Luther was summoned before the Diet of Worms, his 
friends did all that they could to dissuade him from 
going. They were afraid that his safe-conduct would 
not be respected. But nothing would keen the brave 
Reformer back, and what was thought of his courage I 
is shown in thte words which a great captain is said to 
have addressed to him: ‘ Little monk! little monk! 
you are venturing to-day on a more hazardous inarch 
than I or any other captain ever did. But if your 
cause is right, and you are sure of it, go on in God’s 
name, and be of good comfort. He wdl not forsake 
thee.* And it was in the same spirit that in the 

! )resence of his enemies Luther himself uttered the 
amous words: * I cannot do otherwise. Here I stand; 
God help me! Amen.* 

‘Iv a large party at the Grand M.‘Uiter*s Palace in 
Malta, I had observed,* says the poet (’olerklge, ‘a 
naval oflicer of distinguished merit listening to Sir A. 
Ball, whenever he joined in the convci-sation, with a 
mixed expression of awe and affection that gave a moi'e 
than common interest to so manly a countenance. 
This officer afterwards told me that he consideied him¬ 
self indebted to Sir Alexander for that which was 
dearer to him than his life. When he was Lieuten¬ 
ant Ball,” said he, "he was the officer I accompanied 
in my lii-st boat expedition, being thi n a midshipman, 
and only in my fourteenth year. As we were rowing 
up to the vessel which we were to attac k, amid a dis¬ 
charge of musketry, I was oveipowei'ed by fear, and 
seemed on the point of fainting away. Lieutenant 
Bull, who saw the condition I was in, placid h niself 
close beside me, and still keeping his countenance di¬ 
rected towaids the enemy, pressed my hand in the most 
friendly manner, and said in a low voice, ‘Courage, 
my dear Ixjy ; you will recover in a minute or so. I 
was just the same when 1 first went out in this way.^ 
Sir,** added the officer to me, "it was just as if an 
angel had put a new soul into me.**’ 

THE CHARACTER OF JOSHUA 

Db. W. G. Bi.atkik writes : ‘ We must earnestly desire 
... to draw aside the veil that covers the eignt-aiid- 
thiiiy ycar^ and see how he [Joshua] was prepared for 
his gn at work. ... A relig ous warrior is a peculiar 
character ; a (vustavus Adolphus, an Oliver Cromwell, 
a Henry Havelock, a General Gordon ; Joshua was of 
the same nlould^ and we should have liked to know him 
moi'e intimately ; but this is denied to us. He stands 
out to us simply as one of the military heroes of the 
faith. In depth, in steadiness, in endurance his faith 


was not excelled by that of Abraham or of Moses him* 
self. The one conviction that dominated all in him 
was that he was called by God to his work. If that 
work was often repulsive, let us not on that account 
I withhold our admiration from the man who never con¬ 
fer! ed with flesh and blood, and who was never appalled 
either by danger or difficulty, for he “saw Him who 
is invisible**.’ 

Ri 5 PKRBncbs.^I. 1-11.—A. Maclaren, Expoaitioru of Holy 
Scripture — Deuteronomy^ Joahua^ etc., p. U7. i. 2.—J. F. 
Cowan, Christian IVorld Pulpit^ vol. Ixxii. 11)07, p. 355. I, 2, 
3.—Spurgeoti, Sermons^ vol. xxxv. No. 2080. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE BOOK OF JOSHUA 

‘ Every place that the sole of your foot shall tread upon, that 
have I given unto you.*— -Joshua i. 3. 

In the book of Joshua we have three sections; the 
fii'st containing the story of the conquest of ike land ; 
the second containing the story of the distribution 
of the land; while the third gives us an account 
of the great leader's farewell to his beloved 
people. 

1. The story of the conquest is contained in the 
first twelve chapters. 

1. In the story of the conquest there are, I think, 
three keynotes; the first of these is Prepare, The 
account of the fireparation is given in the opening 
chapters, and given in such a way as to teach us the 
solemn lesson that God’s soldiers must be right with 
God before they can %ht God’s battles. 

2. The second is rass over. This is the note 
specially sounded at Jordan, when the people drew 
tneir swords and flung away their scabliards, and by 
emssing the river committed themselves in face of 
gigantic odds to victoiy or death. It teaches us 
that ere God’s soldiers ai'e fit to fight there must be 
in their lives a definite decisive consecration of them* 
selves to the Ix>rd. 

3. And the third is Possess; and this note we 
have sounded throughout that brilliant series of 
campaigns which began with the fall of Jericho, and, 
proceeding from the South to the North, ceased not 
until the whole of the land was subdued. 

To the story of the conquest of the land follows 

II. The story of the distribution of the land. 
This is the second section of the book, and extends 
from chapter xni. to chapter xxi. It has been aptly 
compaiea to the Domesday Book of the Norman 
contpierors of England. 

At the twenty-third chapter begins:— 

HI. The story of the leader's farewell. This 
.section contains two addresses, and is one of the most 
touching and impressive parts of the whole book* 
While the first address was delivered specially to the 
heads of the people—the leaders, the judges, and 
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the officei's—the second address was delivered speci¬ 
ally to the people themselves. 

From this book we learn :— 

(a) Ood givest but we must take possession. 

As it was with Israel so it is with us. As God 
gave Canaan to Israel, so He gave Jesus Christ to us. 
And as the gift of Canaan meant the gift of all that 
Canaiin contained, so the gift of Jesus Christ means 
the gift of all that He is, and of all that He has. 
But our enjoyment of all this is conditioned by the 
claim of our faith. Christ is to us actually what we 
trust Him to be. 

(b) In taking possession of what Ood has given 
us our strength is of God. This is the lesson taught 
by what IS in some i*espects the most singular section 
or the whole book, the section containing the story of 
the captain of the Lord’s host Joshua knew that 
victory lay before him, but he thought that it lay 
with him to compass this victory. Hut on the plains 
of Jericho he learned that as it was God*s grace which 
had given them Canaan, so it was God's power which 
was to enable them to take possession. For us, in our 
strength, to live up to our piivileges is as impossible 
as to win the privileges up to which we long to live. 

(c) There is always power enough at our dis¬ 
posal for taking possession of what Ood has gwen 
to us. When we have honestly set out to sulxlue 
the land we shall see the vision of the Captain of the 
Lord's host. Every place on which the sole of our 
feet tivads becomes om*s.—G. H. C. Macgeeook, 
Messages of the Old Testament^ p. 73. 

RifiKisaB.vcES.—I. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxi. No. 1214. 
II. J. Wiliiiot-Buxton, God't Heroes^ p. 71; sre also Sunday 
Sermons for Daily Life^ p. 404. I. 5, 6.—F^dward King, Out¬ 
lines of Sermons on the Old Testament^ p. 55. J. Matthewg, 
Christian IVorld Pulpit^^vol. xxxix. p. 300. 1. 6.—G. Jackson, 
Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Ixviii. liK)5, p. 75. I. 6, 7, 0, 18. 
—T. Parr, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii, 1900, p. 74. 
I. 7*—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 790. H. Montagu 
Butler, //arrow School Sermons, p. 73. I. 7| 8.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Deuteronomy, Joshua, etc,, p. 91. 
I. 8.—J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol, Ivi. 1899, p. 43. 
f, 9.—A. H. Shaw, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. 1899, 
p, 50. A. Jesflopp, Norwich School Sermons, p. 97. L 10, 11. 
—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2039. II. J. McNeill, 
Regent Square Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 301. 11. 21.—H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxlon, Common Life Religion, p. 205. 

* Be strong and of a good courage.*—J oshua i. 5; Psalms xxvix. 

X4; Psalms xxxi. 24; 2 Chroniclbs xxxii. 7. 

Courage, my soul ! now learn to wield 
The weight of thine immortal shield; 

Close on thy head thy helmet bright; 

Balance thy sword against the fight; 

See where an army, strong as fair. 

With silken banners spi*eads the air! 

Now, if thou be’st that thing Divine^ 

In this day’s combat let it shin^. 

And show that Nature wants an art 
To conquer one resol v«l heart— Marvell. 

* Jordan divided.*— Joshua iil 

^Iw the mosaics of the earliest churches of Rome and 
Bavenua,’ says Dean Stanley, * before Christian and 


pagan art were yet divided, the Jordan appears as a 
river-god pouring his streams out of his urn. The 
fii'st Christian Emperor had always hoped to receive 
his long-deferred baptism in the Jordan up to the 
moment when the hand of death struck him at 
Nicomedia. . . . Protestants, as well as Greeks and 
Latins, have delighted to carry off'its waters for the 
same sacred purpose to the remotest regions of the 
West’ 

THE FUTURE ALL UNKNOWN 

{For the New Year) 

• Ye have not passed this way heretofore.*— Joshua hi. 4. 

What a thought for the New Year! We have here 
a great statement, and this statement is given as a 
reason for a certain kind of action. The circum¬ 
stances were these: The Israelites had spent forty 
long, wearisome years away from the Promised l^nd 
to which God had said lie would bring them, and 
now they found themselves on the very threshold of 
the land of j)romisc. They have to go into that land 
of promise by a strange, mysterious, fearful way. 
They have to pass through the very bed of the River 
Jordan, and God, Who luis brought them thus far, 
is to pile up the waters on either side of them while 
they go through on dry ground. If you will picture 
them about to cross the river you will realize how 
fully this statement is true—that they had never 

f >assed that way before. It was totally new, abso- 
utelv strange. Before they reached the Promised 
Land they had many difficulties to lace. They had 
victories to win ana foes to con(|uer, and had they 
not the initial difficulty of crossing that great divief- 
ing river which 8e|>arated them from that great, 
mysterious land of promise beyond ? 

I. There is a Strange Parallel between the Posi¬ 
tion of the Israelites and that of Ourselves To-day. 
—Have we not, by God’s grace, been brought to the 
threshold of another year ? A new year, an unknown 

f rear, an untrodden path. And in this m w year that 
ies bifoi-e you and me we must serve God's great 
purpose. There is fresh land to occupy; there are 
victories, thn ugh God's strength, to win ; there ore 
foes; there are sins which, by God’s grace, we are 
meant to conquer. ‘Ye have not passed this way 
heretofore,’ and in entering upon this new year we are 
treading on new ground, consecrated ground, which 
our foot has never yet defiled. 

II. Guidance Vouchsafed. —What was the plan 
arianged for their guidance? We road it in the 
thiixl verse. ‘ When ye see the ark of the covenant 
of the Loi-d your God and the priests the Levites 
bearing it, then ye shall reniove from your place and 
go after it’ What a comfoitipg thing for these 
Israelites that the ark of (iod was to lead them! 
All through their strange difficulties they Jjad before 
them that old ark that they had followed all the time 
and which they loved, which kept them in touch, as it 
were, with God. What a difference it must have made 1 

III. Let us See that the Ark of God’s Presence 
Goes Before Us —takes us into our difficulties and 
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out of our difficulties, so that tl)rough the presence 
of God we may con(|Uf*r our sins and gain from Him 
our strength in this life. If this be so, we need not 
fear; we can face the year with confidtuice. Let us 
see that Jesus still leads on till our rest be won. VVe 
need to know the way in which we must go. There 
will be many times of difficulty in this new year. We 
shall sometimes want to know what words to use and 
what position to take up in the various incidents of 
our daily lives; what course of action we ought to 
follow. There are bound to be difficulties in the way, 
and the only way to fight them with anything like 
hope, with anything like assurance, is that God be 
asked to help us, that God be asked to make His 
way clear before our fact*. ‘ O God, set watch on my 
mouth, keep the door of my lips.* I-et us trust in 
Christ to lead us in the riglit way. 

IV. The Ark of Qod never Led them Wrong. — 
And so it will be if Jesus leads us on, and we are 
following ilim and asking Him to teach us what to 
say and what to do. He will never lead us wrong. 

IIbpbrenoks.—III. 4.—Spur^^eon, Sermofu, vol. xviii. No. 
1057. A. Maclaren, ExpodHom of Holy Scripture — Deuier^ 
•aomy, etc., p. J)9. C. S. Robinson, Sennont on Ne¬ 

glected Texia^ p. 224. W. M. Taylor, Outlines of Sermons on 
the Old Testameyit^ p. 56. W. R. In^c, All Saints' Sermons^ 
1905-7, p. 49. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sack 
vilU College Chapel^ vol. iv. p. 34. F. H. Cowl, Straight Tracks^ 
p. 41. J. Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, p. 217. J. Parker, 
Arh of God, p. 20. III. 5.—E. R. Conder, Outlines of Ser¬ 
mons 0 fn the Old Testament, p. 57. 111. 5-17.—A. Maclaren, 

Expositions of Holy Scripture — Deuteronomy, Joshm, etc., p. 
107. HI. 11.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church's Lessons for the 
Christian Ye/ir, part iii. p. 49. III. 15, 17.—R. J. Campbell, 
Sermons Addressed to Individuals, p, H9. IV. 6.—P. T. 
Forsyth, Christian World Pulpit, vol, fix,»1901, p. 415. IV. 
7.—VV. H. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches, p. 162. IV. 9.—J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Jor Some Feast Days in the Christian Year, 
p. 183. IV. 10-24.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Serip- 
iwrs — Deuteronomy, Joshua, etc., p. 115. 

THE CEASING OF THE MANNA 

* The manna ceased on the morrow after they had eaten of the 
old corn of the land.'—J oshua v. za. 

There was a deep doctrine in the giving of the 
manna. ^Fhere was a doctrine not less deep in its 
withdrawal. 

I. The ceasing of the manna should teach us that 
there is inevitable loss in all our gains. It was a 
mat thing for Israel to gain the plains of Jericho, 
but when they had done so, they lost the bread of 
angels. 

We talk sometimes about the gains of our losses, 
and it is true that we often gain by what we lose. 
But remember that if we gain by what we lose, it is 
also true that we lose by what we gain. And he 
alone is wise and brave and cheerful who recognizes 
that inevitable law, and presses forward, undaunted, 
to the best with the courage to forget what is behind. 
We gain the promised land and lose the manna We 
gain ex|K.‘rience and lose the morning dew. 

II. The ceasing of the manna teaches us to be very 
cautious in asserting that anytliing is indispensable. 


If there was one thing graven upon the heart of Israel 
it was that without the manna they could not live at 
all. They had to learn their lesson from that failure 
that God fulfils Himself in many ways. The manna 
ceased, but the haivesting began. 

III. The ceasing of the manna gave to Isi-ael new 
views of the presence and providence of (iod. It 
taught them to see God in common things, and to 
realize His presence in the fields. The manna ceased 
—they were cast back on nature to find in nature 
the same care of God. And so they learned, what is 
so hard to learn, that providence had a wider reach 
than once they dreamed, and that the common field 
may be as full of heaven as the manna which is the 
bread of angels. 

It is not very hard for any man to feel that God is 
near in the great hours. When there is nothing 
startling or arrc?sting, what do you make of the pro¬ 
vidence of God ? It is a great thing to see Goa in 
the miracle. It is a greater to sec Him in the usual. 

IV. There is one other lesson which I love to link 
with the ceasing of the manna. It is how God, as 
we advance in life, brings us back to the food of long 
ago. That was the path by which God led His 
people. He brought them back to the old, and it 
was new. T'hat is the path by which God leads us 
all if weai e in eamest to know and do His will.— 
G. H. Morrison, The Wings of the Morning, p. 44. 

Rrfbiibncbs.—V. 12.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Blessed 
SasrromerU, p. 143. W. Boyd Carpenter, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. 1897, p. 113. 

THE ARMOUR OF GOD 

* And it came to pass, when Joshua was by JerichOi that ho 
lifted up his eyes and looked, and, behold, there stood a 
man over agamst him with his sword drawn in his hand.' 
—^Joshua v. 13. 

I. This ancient book of Joshua, while its simple 
purpose is to set forth the providence of God in one 
great episode of a nation’s history, is yet by common 
consent of the succeeding generations of men looked 
on, not merely as an historical record of the conquest 
of Canaan, but as a continual allegory of Christian 
life. Such was the conception of life, based on iur 
dividual and general experience, in the minds of 
those who, when the sign of Christ’s cross was marked 
on our brow in baptism, pledged us thereby to a 
loyal soldiership in an unceasing warfare with evil. 
Such is the conception thrust upon us by the facts of 
life, which, as thought deepens and knowledge widens, 
confronts evei*y son of God. Over against us there 
stands a man with his sword in his hand, unsheathed, 
drawn for the usin^, for offence, for action, for achieve¬ 
ment. Over against us there lies a Joidan to he 
crossed, a Jericho to be assaulted, a Promised Land 
to be won, only in many an arduous campaign—our 
weapon the swoid of the Spirit, our strength the 
strength of Him Who has girt that sword upon us, 
Whose abiding Presence in our life is our sole promise 
and hope of successful soldiership. 

Gathering the whole teaching together, who can 
deny the undoubted call \o leave the wilderness of 
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wandering, unpurposeful life, of cold-heartixl, listk'ss 
stagnation, and cross the river of resolve, to the 
place of effort and the country of coinl>at ? 

II. A man with a drawn sword—a weapon of 
oflTence for and with othei*s. True, we need, and have 
given us; armour of defence as well; a shii*ld of faith 
to guard us from our own fears and doubts and cares 
and sorrows, from the evil we see in nature and 
in man; a helmet of salvation — the hope which 
strengthens the weak-hearted, which guards the place 
where thought abides, and where plans of battle and 
of work are formed; a breastplate to protect the 
heart, where lie the issues of life, the treasures of pure 
passion, the loves, the sorrows—round these we are to 
bind the armour of righteous habit; and for the loins, 
where lies the strength of man, woven in and out in 
knitted muscle and sinew, there is the safeguard of 
truth—the inevitable necessity of sincerity. 

III. These for defence. But our motto is not de¬ 
fence, but defiance; and for this there is the sword of 
the Spirit—the Word, the thought of God, all the 
Divine ideas expressed through the words and lives of 
men. I^t it be drawn, and bright and clean, that so 
we may wage a continuing and a conquering waifare 
with evil around and within. Not defence alone, 
but defiance. 

RirBRKNOBa.—V. 13-14.—W. H. Simcox, Th€ Ctuaiion of 
Prophecy^ p. 89. V. 13-15.— Spurgeon, Semumt, vol. xiv. 
No. 795. A. F. Winnington Ingram, Under the Dome^ p. 
254. ' C. Stanford, Symhola of Christ, p. 89. S. A. Tipple, 
Sunday Momingt at Norwood, p, 215. V. 14.—A. Maclareii, 
ExposUiont of Holy Scripture — Deuteronomy, Joshua, etc., p. 
123. VI.—J. McNeill, Regent Square Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 161. 
VI. 2, 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 629. VI. 10, 11. 
—A. Maclareu, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, etc., p. 132. VT. 17.—W. H. Hutchings, Sermon- 
Sketches (2nd Series), p. 183. VI. 10.—C. Leach, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol, xL 1891, p. 262. VI. 25.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Deuteronomy, Joshua, etc., p. 
140. VII. 1-12.—p, 145. VII, 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxiii. No. 1358. VII. 19, 20.—J. T. Bramston, Sermons 
<0 Boys, p. 40. VII. 20.—J. Vaughan, Sermons Preached in 
Ohrid Church, Brighton (7th Series), p. 94. Spurgeon, Ser¬ 
mons, vol. iii. No. 113. 

The valley of Shechem.—J oshua viii. 

By general consent the valley of Shechem holds the 
distmetion of being one of the most beautiful in the 
country. ‘ Its western side,' says Stanley, * is bounded 
by the abutments of two mountain ranges, running 
from west to east These mnges are Gerizim and 
Ebal; and up the opening between them, not seen 
from the plain, lies the modem town of Nablous 
[Neapolis-Shechem]. . . . A valley green with gr^, 
with olives, gardens sloping down on each side, 
springs running down in all directions; at the 
end a white town embosomed in all this verdure, 
lodged between the two high mountains which extend 
on each side of the valley—that on the south Gerizim, 
that on the north Ebal; this is the aspect of Nablous, 
the most beautify, perhaps it might be said the only 
very beautiful, spot in Central Palestine.' 


Referenchs. —Vlfl. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 
ma. VIII. 30-34.—K. Moody-Stuart, Aom the Holy 
Hills, p. 75. 

* Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon,’ etc.— Joshua x. 

Da. W. G. Blaikik remarks that some commentators 
look on these words as akin to the prayer of Aga¬ 
memnon (Iliad II, 412 si].) that the sun must not 
go down till he had sacked Troy. He goes on : ‘ But 
whatever allowance we may maKe for poetical licence 
of s|K»ech, it is hardly possible not to perceive that the 
w’ords as they stand imply a miracle of extraordinary 
sublimity; nor do we see any sufiicient ground for 
resisting the common belief that in whatsoever way 
it was effected, there was a supernatural extension of 
the period of light to allow .Joshua to finish his work. 

References. —X. 6.—R. K. Hultoii, The Grown of Christ, 
vol. i. p. 39. X. 12.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Deuteronomy, Joshua, etc., p. 163. W. Walsham 
How, Plain Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 339. X. 12, 13.— 
E. C. S. Gibson, Messages from the Old Testament, p. 55. X. 
12-14.—W. Ewen, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xli. 1892, p. 
294. X. 22-26.—R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, vol. i. p. 
239. XI. 18.—C. Jordan, Pastures of Tender Grass, p. 17. 
XJ. 23.—W. Alexander, The Conquest of the Earth, Sermorhs, 
1872-73. 

VICTORIES IN OLD AQE 
* And the Lord said unto him, Thou art old . . . and there 

remaineth yet very much land to be possessed.*— Joshua 

Xlll. I. 

God often speaks very plainly. Few care to be told 
to their face that they are old. But the Almighty re¬ 
cognizes these awkward facts and bids men recognize 
them. He is sometimes almost blunt, as He was in 
addressing Joshua. His is the directness of loving 
faithfulness. Matthew Henry says : * It is good for 
those who ^re old ... to be put in remembrance of 
their being so'. And it was for Joshua’s highest 
good that God now puts him in memory of this 
unwelcome fact. 

The Bible renders us the great service of introduc¬ 
ing us to numerous aged or ageing people. They 
are not the least intei'esting figui'es of its fascinating 
and often pathetic gallery. Abraham, Sarah, David, 
Zacharias, and Elizabeth, have honoured place among 
the venerable saints of Scripture. It is to be observed 
that old age is associated in the Bible, I think invari¬ 
ably, with the saints. The tragedy of godless old age 
is not alluded to. Only the old age which is a crown 
of glory, because found in the way of righteousness, 
is honoured in the sacred treasury of honour. 

I. Achievement—Jehovah cheei’s His aged servant 
by a great and inspiring implication. It lurks delight¬ 
fully in that ‘ yet'. Thank God for that delectable 
adverb. ‘Yet' carries the idea of ‘in addition,’ 
and addition implies something already in existence. 
‘ There remaineth yet very much land to be possessed.’ 
Much land had already been po^essed. Great vic¬ 
tories had been won. The territory of the enemy 
had been heroicjilly acquired. Joshua had not lived 
in vain. His greyed head had won its laurels and won 
them worthily and well. There is a gospel of sweet 
reminiscence and kindly hope in that gracious ‘ yet ’. 
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The Lord, the great Encoiirager, delights to remind 
his old warriors of the battles they have by His grace 
fought and won. He gives them light at evening 
time in many ways, and not least by recalling to them 
the ‘land’ they have already‘possessed\ Divinely 
inspired memories are among the treasures of old age. 

J. When we are old we, in many cases, have the 
recollection of temporal achievement 

% It is a great thing to come to age and know 
that we have achieved doctrinally. Blessed are they 
who have |K)sscssed themselves of ‘much' of this 
Emmanuers [.and I 

8. Experimentally some of God’s children achieve 
OT’andly ere they are old. Thi*y become experts in 
oelieving prayer. They abound in thanksgiving. 
They delight themselves in the Ijiw of the Lord. 
They hate every evil way. They have fellowship 
with all such as love Jesus Christ in sincerity. Happy 
souls that in old age can give glory to God because 
they have possessed themselves of ‘ much land * in the 
Canaan of C hristian experience I 

4. It ap[)ertHins to some to recognize in their old 
age that they have achieved altruistically, 

II. Omission.—When God said to Joshua, ‘ITiou 
art old . . . and there remaineth yet very much land 
to be possessed,’ there was kindly reproof in the faith¬ 
ful word. If there had l)een achievement, there had 
been omission. ‘ There remaineth yet ’—much had 
been left undone. He and his liraves had possessed 
themselves grandly, but imperfectly. Jerusalem, 
Gezer, Bethshean, were but instances of the ‘very 
much' that was still unaccomplished. Those foiis 
were still untaken. 

What a p liable of life ! Age reveals, and increas- 
ingly reveals, our omissions. Oh, the Jerusalems, 
Gezei*s, Bethsheans, of our soldiership! Why did 
we not take those proud forti^es when we had 
boundless vigour? ‘xhere remaineth yet very much 
land to be possessed.’ 

III. Opportunity.—Even though Joshua was old, 
he had spaiMous oppoilunity before him. ‘ Very much 
land remainetl ’ ‘ to be posses.sed ’. He had not the 
opportunity of earlier days, but it was an opportunity 
relatively Viry giTat. The ‘very much* was the 
measure of his possibilities. 

Age always has its qpjpoitunity, greater or lesser. 
What land may not veterah \ictors possess! Do not 
regard old age as defeat; make it a triumph. God 
can strengthen Joshua to possess ‘ very much land,* 
albeit he be ‘old ’. Bishop Creighton said, ‘ We can 
scarcely recognize as one of the problems of life how 
to grow old hajipily’. But it is one of life's hardest 
and yet most hopeful problems. 

IV. Endeavour.—‘The Lord said unto him. Thou 
art old . . . and there remaineth yet very much land 
to be |M>ssessixl.* Then Joshua must make immediate 
endeavour. ‘ You an? not dangerously ill,* said a 
physician to a patient; ‘but you are dangerously 
olaJ Ah, that is the spiritual peril of some. At 
once sui h must bestir themselves. There is no time 
to be lost if the ‘ very much land ’ is not to be lost. 


Arise, my friend, and call earnestly upon thy God 
and go forth to the battle and to the victory I ‘ 'Tis 
time to live if I grow old * was a favourite exclamation 
of John Wesley in his closing years. And it is well 
for all old people to soliloquize thus if they would be 
victors whilst the shadows lengthen. 

Very trustful such may well be as they war their 
good warfare. Philip Henir declared, ‘Christ is a 
Master that does not cast off Ilis old servants *. No! 
He never does. And He will not cast you off in the 
time of old age! The comforter shall still be with 
you. The Risen I.oi'd shall empower you. You 
shall possess the land.—D ixsdals T. Young, The 
Gospel of the Left Hand, p. 43. 

Rbpbrbncbs.— Xllf. l.—C. Vince, Unchanging Saviour, 

p. 120. John McNeill, Regent Square Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 303. 
XIII. 1-6.—A. Maclaren, Expontione of Holy Seri^ure — 
Deuteronomy, Joehua, etc., p. 158. XIV. 6.— IhuL p. 160. 
D. T. Young, Neglected People of the Bible, j>. 59. 

Joshua and Caleb.— Joshua xiv. 6-15. 

‘ It is beautiful,’ says Dr. Blaikie, ‘ to see that there 
was no rivalry between them. Not only did Caleb 
interpose no remonstrance when Joshua was called to 
succeed Moses, but he seems all through the wars to 
have yielded to him the most loyal and hearfy sub¬ 
mission. God had set His seal on Joshua, and Caleb 
was too magnanimous to allow any poor ambition of 
his, if he had any, to come in the wav of the Divine 
will and the public good.* Di*. Blaikie remarks also 
that there is something singularly touching in Caleb’s 
asking as a favour what was really a most hazardous 
but important service to the nation. The driving out 
of the Anakim was a formidable duty, and the task 
might have seemed more suitable for one who had the 
strength and enthusiasm of youth on his side. But 
Caleb, though eighty-five, was yet young. 

References.— XIV. 8.—H. G. Edge, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixxiv. 1008, p. 183. XIV. 8 and 12.—J. T. Forbes, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiii. 1008, p. 186. XIV. 12.— 
K. Moody Stuart, Light from the Holy Hille, p. 68. XVIL 
14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vpl. xxxii. No. 1882. XVII. 18.— 
Ibid, vol. xxxiv. No. 2040, C. Herbert, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1003, p. 378. XX. 1-5.—Dr. Barnardo, 
Penny Pulpit, vol. xiv. No. 816, p. 200. XX. 1-0.—A. 
Maclaren, Expontione of Holy Scripture — Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
etc., p. 168. XXI. 43-45; XXII. 1-0.—/5ui p. 175. XXIL 
10.—T. Bowman Stephenson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xL 
1801, p. 305. XXI11. 1.—J. H. Newman, Sermons Beating on 
Subjects of the Day, p. 170. XXIII. 8.— Y, £. Paget, Sermone 
for Special Occasions, p. 115. XXIV, 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxix. No. I 7 I 8 . * XXIV. 10.—B. J. Snell, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. li. 1809, p. 153. 

THE ETERNAL CHOICE 

* Choose you this day whom ye will serve.’— Joshua xxnr. 15, 

Joshua here calls Israel to decide between Jehovah’s 
seiwice and the service of other gods, such as their 
fathers served in Mesopotamia, or such as the neigh¬ 
bouring Amorites served. They were no longer to 
give a half-hearted service, but to choose whom they 
would serve wholly. The call did not imply neutral- 
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Ity, or that they were not l)ound to serve Jehovah; 
but it was meant to amuse the indifferent, and those 
who thoufrht they could combine Jehovah's service 
with that of other gods. A similar call comes to men 
in the Gos|)el. 

I. God’s Call to Us.—God demands real and actual 
sei*vice; not the intention, profession, or apjHjarance, 
but the thing itself. He is entitled to service as our 
Creator, Uenefactor, Redeemer. In a sense we are 
all servaiits. There is no escape from service. We 
serve that to which our whole heart is given. God's 
call is to serve Him. 

II. The Choice.—It is for ourselves to choose 
whether our service shall be the holy and blessed one 
of Jehovah or that of other gods. That we may 
choose is implied in the call to choose; while it is 
true that man cannot choose God's service without 
being made willing by God’s gi'ace. God expects us 
to choose; offers help to our choosing; counts us 
i‘es|)onsil>le for our choice. In point of fact we must 
choose, and do actually choose, one service or another. 
No neutrality is possible, and God will not have a 
constrained service. 

III. The Urgency of the Call.—The call is impera¬ 
tive for ‘to-day'. The decision is to be immediate; 
not certainly rash and reckless, without due calcula¬ 
tion of the cost, yet certainly prompt on a sufficient 
view of what the service involves. God's urgency is 
gracious; lie knows the danger of delay and the evil 
of indecision, and how men let slip, through careless¬ 
ness and procrastination, their most pi-ecious oppor¬ 
tunities. 

(а) We may choose now. There is no need to 
postpone the decision from ignorance of the objects 
of choice, from their number, from their distance, or 
from the difficulty of the act of choosing. The infer- 
mation for guiding the choice is ample and varied, 
and yet capable of being condensed into simple and 
exhaustive terms. The objects of choice are pi*actic- 
ally two, Jehovah or other gods; two services that 
cannot be mistaken for each other, and that cannot 
be combined. There is no embarrassing multiplicity 
or distiwting similarity. 

(б) We shall find the choice more difficult the 
longer it is delayed. Delay in doing a thing that 
is felt to lie disagieeable always increases the repug¬ 
nance, enfeebles the resolution, paralyses the will. 
Some things need to lie done at once if they are to 
be done at afl. Sinful habits, making the choice of 
God’s service seem painful, grow in power. Delayed 
repentmee is difficult repentance. 

(c) The time for choosing is limited. We cannot 
reckon on a longer or another time than this day. 
Divine patience even has its limits. The day of grace 
is not running on for ever, and indecision may pro¬ 
voke its abrupt termination. 

Therefore choose this day. Indecision is contempt¬ 
ible and dangerous. You are as uasafe in indecision 
as if you had decided boldly not to serve the Lord. 

RanniBNCBS.—XXIV. 15.—Spurgeon. Sermons, vol. xxi. 
No. 1229 . A H. Bradford, Sermons, vol. xliv. 1903, p. 


104. A. Murray, The Children for Christ, p. 124. Henrj 
Allord, Qiiebec Chapel Sermons, vol. iii. pp. 423, 430, 460. 
XXIV. ly.-^J. Ker, Sermons, p. 56. XXIV. 19-28.—A 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy ^iptare — DetUeronomy, Joshua^ 
etc., p. 183. XXIV. 25.—Vv\ M. Puiishoii, The Covenant af 
Joshua, p. 913 ; see sIho Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testa¬ 
ment, p. 59. 

LISTENING STONES 

* This stone . . , hath heard.'—J oshua xxiv. 27 . 

And Joshua wrote these words in the book of the 
law of God, and took a greut stone—if not great in 
size, yet in its pur|)ose and symlKilisin—‘and set it 
up there under an oak'—well matched—‘that was 
by the sanetuaiy of the l.oi*d'; the sanctuary is an 
oak, and the oik is a sanctuary. ‘And Joshua said 
unto all the people, Behold, this stone shall be a 
witness unto us'—or a witness against us, it may be 
b«ith—‘for it hath heard all the wortls of the Lord 
which He spake unto us.' Curious, exciting, incred¬ 
ible, certain. * It shall be therefore a witness unto 
you, lest ye deny your (jod,* lest you shake off’ the 
memory of your own |)rayers, lest you break your 
own covenants, ye men of l)ad faith, for your history 
is against yon. We want to apply this, not only on 
the Divine side, but on the human side. Sometimes 
poetry is the only reality. How often have we quoted 
the word, that fiction is the greater fa(t The king¬ 
dom of heaven is represented in parables, and the 
parables mean that we do not half-iindet>itand yet 
what the kingdom of God is. 

I. Christ had a good deal to say about stones. 
Said He once to people who were boasting ol them¬ 
selves and Iwasting of their ancestry, ‘(lod is able of 
these stones to raise up children unto Abraham'. 
Jesus once said to the devil, to the black face of the 
universe when that face tempted the ( hiist to make 
bread out of stones, * Man sliall not live by bread 
aloUe'—there is no bread of your kind in eternity. 
God made man come up from eternity, and you could 
live, if God so willed it, on a woid, a syllable, a tone. 
On another occasion the peo]>le said, ‘ Ilearest '1 hou 
not this erving and tumult? can this be permitted?' 
He said, If^these little children and young folks were 
to hold their peace, the very stones would cry out, ^ 
they are listening, and they will not |)ermit too much 
neglect of Christ. The prayerless house may one 
day rush down, because the stones will stand no 
longer in pi*otection of atheism so blank and horrible. 

II. Our very foot|)rints may preach. Some poor 
forlorn and shipwrecked brother coming and .seeing 
them on the wet sand, they may preach to him a 
gospel of hope and renewed courage and spiritual 
blessing. ^Ve cannot tell what we are doing, no man 
can follow the range of his own influence. When 
did any farmer ever foresee a harvest that would be 
worth the sickle? ‘There will be no com this year: 
such and such was the condition of affaira in March, 
such and such were the conditions climatic in April, 
that there will be no harvest this year: there is no 
prospect of our having any need to wield the scytKi 
or the sickle; there is a poor look-out this year.' Tne 
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stones heard it, and the soil registered it, and lo, 
August was aflame with the gifts of God. The stars 
were listening to what we said, good or bad. They 
are a long way oft* they arc quite neai* at hand. 
Why, the sun is within whisper-i*each, if we knew 
things really as they are: and all the stai’S coming 
out, trooping forth, to bear witness for us or against 
us to God. And when we begin to say, ‘ If we had 
heard the Gospel we would have believed it,* the 
stones will say, You did hear it, you know you heal'd 
it The stones are full of the woi-ds that God spake 
in your hearing. The stone caught it, the sermon 
you forgot it treasures in its stony heart. 

III. There were other listeners. Your little child 
heard when you thought it was not listening. When 
is a child not listening ? The little child there, four 
to five years of age, heard that oath you spoke under 
your breath, and that oath may follow the dear little 
pilgrim all the days of its life; it may not be able 
to explain why, but the oath that fell from your livid 


lips struck that little creature, and ever after it will 
hear something, and memory may help the little 
one to remember what was spoken that day when 
you thought nobody heard you curse your wife, or 
husband, or fortune, or life. 

IV. God hears, God listens, Christ hears, Christ 
heai-s everything, nothing can escape the attention 
of the Divine Hearer; the whole Trinity is a listen¬ 
ing Trinity ! And the stones listen, and the things 
we call inferior animals have wonderful uses. Let us 
take care! The stone heard the words of the Lord, 
and the stone also heard our replies. Be no longer 
fools and wasters of time, but need the living God, 
and let no opportunity pass.—J oseph Parker, City 
Temple Pulpit, \6L v. p. 262. 

Rbpbrsnobs. —XXIV. 27.—Henry Alford, Qutbee Chapd 
Semumt, vol. v. p. 63. Phillipi Brooks, The MytUry of Iniquity^ 
p. 260. XXIV. 29.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Ofd*$ Henm, 
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JUDQBS—DBLIVBRANCES 

The book of Judges historically covers the period from 
the conquest of thedand and the death of Joshua to 
the judgeship of Samuel and the introduction of the 
monarchy. The chronological history of the book 
ends witn chapter xvi., which connects naturally with 
the first book of Samuel. That history properly be¬ 
gins in chapter in. The book has three divisions; 
(Conditions after Joshua 6); the Period of the 
Judges (in. 7-xvi.); Appendix (xvii.-xxi.). 

I. Conditions after Joshua.—The first act of the 
people after the death of Joshua was that of seeking 
to know the will of God as to who should commence 
the final work of con(|uest. Judah, the kingly tribe, 
was a))point(‘d. The story is told of the coming of 
the messenger from Gilgal. A brief retrospect follows 
of the condition of affairs under Joshua, and then a 
syno|)sis of the history which is to be set out in greater 
detail. 

II. The Period of the Judges.—This division of 
the book contains the story of seven consecutive 
failures, punishments and deliverances and details the 
history of Israel under the seven judges. Here ends 
the history of the book. It is taken up again in the 
first book of Samuel. The remaining chapters and 
the book of Huth have their chronological place in 
the period already dealt with. 

III. Appendix.—The events here chronicled may 
have taken place closely following the death of Joshua. 
They give us a picture of the internal condition of 
the people, and it is most probable that they were 
added with that as the intention of the historian.— 
G. CAMPHKfx Morgak, The. Analysed Bible, p, 115. 

* Who shall go up for us against the Canaanites first ? *- 
Judges i. i. 

‘Clarkson, in so far as that question regarded time, 
was the inaugurator of the gre^it conflict ’ against the 
slave-trade, as De Quincey observes. * That was his 
just claim. lie broke the ground, and formed the 
earliest camp, in that field; and to men that should 
succeed, he left no possibility of ranking higher than 
his followers or imitators.* 

The exploit in which no one will consent to go 
first remains unachieved. You wait until there 
are persons enough agreeing with you to form an 
effective party. And how many members constitute 
the innovating band an effective force ? . . . No man 
can ever know whether his neighbours are ready for 
change or not. He has all the following certainties 
at least: That he himself is ready for the change; 
that he believes it would be a good and beneficent 
one; that unless some one begins the work cf pre¬ 


paration, assuredly there will be no consummatioD ; 
and that if he declines to take part in the matter, 
there can be no reason why every one else in turn 
should not decline in like manner, and so the work 
remain for ever unperformed.— John Morley. 

We are afraid of I’esponsibility, afraid of what people 
will say of us, afraid of being alone in doing right; 
in short, the courage which is allied to no passion 
—Christian courage, as it may be called—is in all 
ages and among all people one of the rarest posses¬ 
sions.— Sir Arthur Hki.ps. 

The initiation of all wise or noble things comes, 
and must always come, fi-om individuals—generally at 
first from some one individual. The honour and glory 
of the average man is that he is capable of following 
that initiation; that he can respond internally to 
wise and noble things.—J. S. Mill, Liberty. 

SIMPLICITY IN PRAYER 
* The children of Israel asked the Lord.’ —Judobs l x. 

I. ‘Thk children of Israel asked the Lord,* whispered 
to Him, hailed Him, arrested His condescending atten¬ 
tion by some sign of necessity. They whispered to 
the Lord, they told Him plainly the condition in 
which they were placed, and brought the whole need 
under His attention; they wanted leadership and 
captaincy and guidance, and they said, Who shall 
do this ? If any man lack wisdom, let him ask. That 
is the old word, ‘ ask,* short but deep, easy to pro¬ 
nounce, impossible? to measure. We have changed 
all that; we now are in danger of ajiproaching the 
Lord as if He were an infinite Shah, and must 
needs be approached with long words and logical 
sequence. 

II. ‘The children of Israel asked the Lord.* ITiat 
was the plain way, that whs the simple way, that is 
the intensely rational way. Wo have got rid of some 
men by yjutting them into an atmosphere which is 
fatal to healthy thinking and to resonant and 
emphatic speaking. We have given them coronets 
that they may hold their tongues ; we may have pro¬ 
moted them that we may got rid of them. It may 
be so in its spiritual. significance with the Loixl; we 
have polysyllahled Him and addressed Him in long 
formal speeches; we have lost the old way of asking 
Him, talking to Him, bi-eathing upon Him, kissing 
His hand,and whispering to Him just what we want. 
Our hope, and the hope of the whole ( 'hurch, is in 
simplicity. Such was the method of the text, such 
the method of Jesus Christ, and of Paul and of James 
and of all the great historic suppliants on whose girdle 
has hung the key of the upper sanctuary. 
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III. Asking God, talking to God, communing with 
God, elevates the mind. 

Talking to God, asking God, laying the whole case 
before Go<l, sometimes laving it before Him without 
words, sometimes simply looking into His face, some¬ 
times letting our throbbing, aching misery look into 
the infinite peace of the Divine tranquillity, will lift a 
man to a new status and clothe him with a new in¬ 
fluence and enrich him with an abiding benediction. 
Let your misery seek the face of the King. 

IV. ‘ The children of Israel asked the Ix)i*d.' They 
did not dictate to Him. Prayer is not dictation; 
prayer is not always even suggestion, and when prayer 
IS suggestion it is offered with halting breath and with 
a most l^wcrent faith, lest a suggestion should be not 
only a sophism but an expression of selfishness. God 
does permit us to say what we would like; He is so 
condescendingly gentle that He sometimes asks us 
what "C would like to have, and when we have told 
Him He has oftentimes said, No. 

V. Observe, the jieople in question were ‘the 
children of Israel \ Character is implied ; character 
is not only im|)lied, it is recognized and held up as a 
lesson, 'i'hey belong to a praying host, to a covem- 
anteil arjcestry, they were involved in the baptism 
of an oMth. Do not imagine that a man can leap out 
of atlu'ism and begin to pray for some selfish pur¬ 
pose, aiul have his answer on the spot. Character de¬ 
termines prayer; the simple heart suggests the right 
petition ; the sincere spirit, praying at the Cross and 
in the name of Christ, can alone pray with lasting and 
ennobling effect.— .Joseph Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit^ vol. I. p. 169. 

* And Judah said unto Simeon his brother. Come up with me 
. . . and I likewise will g^o with thee.’—J udges i. 3 . 

The spring of virtuous action is the social instinct, 
which is sc^ to work by the practice of comradeship. 
The union of men in a common effort for a common 
object— handwork, if I may venture to translate 
co-operation into English—this is and always has been 
the true school of character.— Prof. W. K. Clifford. 
A MAX, 1)0 the Heavens ever praised, is sufficient for 
himself; vet were ten men, united in Love, capable of 
being and of doing what ten thousand singly would 
fail in.— Carlyle. 

‘So Simeon went with him.'— Judges i. 3. 

Boston, in his Memoirs, describes the friendship 
between himself and a Mr. Wilson as ‘havinir arrived 
at an uncommon height and strictness. Whatever 
odds there was in some respects betwixt him and me, 
there was still a cei*tain cast of tcMiipcr by which I 
found him to be my other self. He was extremely 
modest, but once touched with the weight of a matter, 
very forwaid and keen, fearing the face of no man ; 
on Ifie other hand I was slow and timorous. In the 
which mixture, whereby he served as a spur to me, 
and I as a bridle to him, I have often admired the 
wise conduct of Pi evidence that matched us together.' 

Rrkebencb.—I. 6, 7 .—G. A. Sowter, From Heart to Heart, 

p.20. 


* Threescore and ten kings, having their thumbs and their great 

toes cut off, gathered their meat under my table.*—J uuuaa 
7- 

Besides these evils, another springing out of the long- 
continued warn betwixt the French and English| 
added no small misery to this distracted kingdom. 
Numerous bodies of soldiers^ collected into l)ands, 
under officers chosen by themselves, from among the 
bravest and most successful adventurera, had been 
formed in various paits of France out of the refuse of 
all other countries. These hireling combatants sold 
their swords for a time to the best bidder; and, when 
such service was not to be had, they made war upon 
their own account, seizing castles and towers, which 
they used as the places of their reti-eat—making 
prisonei's and ransoming them—exacting tribute from 
the open villages, and the country around them,— 
and acquiring, by every species of lapine, the appro¬ 
priate epithets of Tondeurs and Ecorcheurs, that is, 
Clippers and Flayers, — Scoit, Quentin Durward 
(chap. I.). 

‘ As I have done, so God hath requited me. And they brought 
him to Jerusalem, and there he died.*—J udges i. 7 . 

In The French Revolution Carlyle describes how 
Foulon as * a man grown grey in tieachery, in grip¬ 
ing, projecting, intriguing and inicjiiity: who once 
when it was objected, to some finance-sclieme of his, 
“ What will the people do ? "—made answer, in the 
fire of discussion, “ tlie people may eat grass " : hasty 
words, which fly abroad irrcvocaole—ami will send 
back tidings.' When the Bastille fell, Foulon was 
one of the first victims of the popular vengeance. 

' Merciless boors of Vi try unearth him ; pounce on 
him, like hell-hounds: Westward, old In’amy; to 
Paris, to be judged at the Hdtel-de-Ville I His old 
head, whidi seventy-four yeais have bleached, is 
bare; they have tied an emblematic bundle of grass 
on his back.' Finally he is dragged to be hung,and 
his mouth, after death, ‘is filled with grass: amid 
sounds as of Tophet, from a grass-eating people. 
Surely if Revenge is a “ kind of Justice,” it is a “ wild ” 
kind I They that would make grass be eaten, do now 
eat grass, in this manner? After long dumb-groan- 
ing generations, has the turn suddenly hecomc thine ?' 

Rekeiik.vces.—I. 12-15.—Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xxxix. 
No. 2312. I. 13-15—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a 
Religioue House, vol. ii. p. 494. I. 10, 20.—Spurgeon, Semume^ 
vol: xxviii. No. 1090. 

* They let go the man and all his family.*— Judges i. 25. 
The last virtue human beings will attain, I am 
inclined to think, is scrupulosity in promising and 
faithfulness in fulfilment.— George ELicrr. 

* Israel did not utterly drive them out.*— Judges i. 28 . 

If foolish pity be a more humane sin, yet it is no less 
dangerous than cruelty. Cruelty kills otheis, unjust 
pity kills ourselves.— Bishop Hall. 

‘And Ephraim drove not out the Canaanitea that dwelt la 
Geaer.’ —Judges 1. 29. 

With the French it was a settled thing that battles 
must not be decisive. They fought in a half-heai'ted 
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way, not because they wanted couranre, for braver men 
than Chadeaii dc la Clocheteiie or U'Aihert de liions, 
or a hundred others, never walked a quarter-deck; 
not because they wanted skill in tactics, for more in¬ 
genious maiKeiivreis than Acte or Guichen or even 
Grasse, never hoistui a flag; but because they had 
always something other in view than the fighting of 
a Uittle. It was taken for granted with them that 
they must*fulfil their mission*. The phrase is in¬ 
cessantly turning up in their histories. What it 
meant was, that when an admiral was sent to take 
this island or relieve that town, he must avoid getting 
his fleet cripj)led in a yard-arm to yard-arm fight . . . 
The wish to charge home was strong with our men, 
and the effort incessant, but until llodney showed 
the way on April li2, 178J2, it was never effectually 
done. —Mil. David Hannav, Rodney, p. 117. 

11kfkhkn('Ks.—I. 11 ,—M. Dods, hmeTB Iron Age, p. 3. 
II. 1 -fi. — R. U'iiiterbotliam, p. 5S). R. IS. Caiidlish, 

Sermone, p. 1.55. JJ, I-IO.—A. Maclareii, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Judges, p. 11)2. 

^And it came to pass, when the an^el of the Lord spake these 
words unto ail the children of Israel, that the people lifted 
up their voice and wept.'—J udges ii. 4 . 

Tiikuk are few of us that are not rather ashamed of 
our sins and follies as we look out on the Idessed 
morning sunlight, which comes to us like a bright¬ 
winged angel beckoning us to quit the old path of 
vanity that stretches its ilrcary length behind us.— 
Gkoii(;k Ki.ior, Mr. GdfiVs Love-Story. 

Rkference.—II. 4, 5.—Spurgeon, Serrnofis, vol. xxviil. No. 
1 ( 580 . 

• There arose another generation after them, which knew not 
the Lord, nor yet the works which he had done for Israel.* 
—Judges 11. 10. 

•Our case,* said Luther once, ‘will go on, so long as 
its living advocates, Melanchthon and friars and 
learned men, who apply themselves zealously to the 
work, shall be alive; but, after their death, 'twill be 
a sad falling off. We have an example before us, in 
Judges II. 10: “And also all that generation were 
gathered to their fathei-s; and there arose another 
generation after them, which knew not the lA>rd, nor 
yet the works which he had done for Israel ’*.* 

GOD WITH THE JUDGES 

And when God raised them up judges, the Lord was with the 
judge.'—J udges ii. 18 , 

Thkhe is a groat princiiile here, which runs far. That 

f reat principle is, God will not forsake the work of 
lis own hands. Only be assured with adequate proof 
th it this or that matter is Divine, and leave the rest. 
'When the Loid raised up judges, the Lord was with 
the judge,* liecause they were the work of His own 
hand. God never dies. Ihit if any man makes 
himself a judge the Lord will not be rwjwnsible for 
that man. That is the whole scheme of life. We can¬ 
not build out God ; though we pile our judges high 
and lay them in great breadths like walls meant to 
be impregnable, it is all of no use ; whatever it is, it 
18 a poor thing, and not worthy of our notice, and as 
for our ti*ust, woe to the man who tiiinks that straw, 
loose dry straw, can stand against the lava-Hood. 


I. This puts God in His light place; this asserts 
an<l illuNtrates the sovereignty of God. That is one 
of the terms that 1 should not like to become obsolete. 
Once it was ipiite a great instrument in the hand of 
the (’hurch ; the Church was strong in the possession 
of tliat conviction, the conviction, namely, that there 
is one God, one throne, one IVovidence, and that any 
who would set himself or themselves against God^ 
eternal piovidence and sovereignty would simply be 
carried away as with a flood, and the sea would reject 
them, and they would be without a place. Why do 
we not ri*st upon these great rock truths? why are 
we alwnvs in panic and in fear? how is it that men 
will build upon bog and sand, and not upon the 
rock ? What is the rock ? The sovereignity of God ; 
the nearness of the Sovereign, the beneficenre of His 
rule, the love that runs through and atcounts for His 
great ministry of redemption. 

H. Secondly, the judge recognized the fact that 
God was witli him. He did not live a life of vanity 
and ambition ; he set a proper value upon his seat. 
If all our great men and leadei-s would know that 
they are where God has put them, many gn at and 
beneficent results would come out of that conviction. 
The judge recognized that he was sent. 

Heing sent, the judge or the representative of God 
is qualified.* The qualification is in his being sent. 
God chooses no unsuitable instruments ; God is not 
responsible for the tools and the working of those 
whom He never called to the judgeship, or sent into 
the pulpit, or conducted into parliament, or set in high 
places in the cities of commerce. If we realized that 
we were sent we should have no fear; the Loril does 
not send us without going uith us ; there will be no 
cowardliness, saying, Ihere is a lion in the way. We 
shall not see the lion because of the glory of the Lord 
in whose shining all beasts and reptiles are lost os if 
they never existed. We need some such tonic as this. 

III. In the third place, all true public appointments 
and true social economics and policies, prove their 
divinity by their real prosperity. That is a dangerous 
doctrine if treated roughly, if not qualified and coin- 
mendeil by some severe reservations. ^Vc must first 
of all know what prosperity is. 

IV. The reveree of the text is true. When the Lord 
did not raise up the preacher, teacher, legislator, 
statesman, merchant, leader, the Lord never went a 
step on the road with the man. If the I^ird did not 
make the preacher, the I^ird will never apfiear in a 
single sermon ; if the lA)r(l did raise up the preacher, 
all the opponents that righteousness ever had cannot 
put him down.—J osei*h Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ 
vol. IV. p. 232. 

Rbfkrr.vcr.—II. 23.—A. Maclaren, ExpoeUiom of Holy 
Scripture — Judges, p. lUC. 

' These are the nations which the Lord left... that the fl^era- 
tions of the children of Israel mig^ht know, to teach them 
war, at the least such as before knew nothing thereof/— 
Judges 111. i, 2. 

Whkrkvkp. temptation is, there is God also. . . . 
Nothing is at random, os if temptation were hurry- 
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ing here and there like bullets in the air of a battle- 
field.—F. \V. Fabkk. 

‘And served their gods.’— Judges iii» 6 . 

‘ Thk conduct of the negotiations/ between the Chris¬ 
tian and Atoslem powers in Palestine, ‘fell to the 
Templars, and between them and the Saracens there 
grew up some kind of acquaintance. Having their 
home in the East they got to know the Eastern 
character. It was alleged afterwards that in this 
wav their faith became corrupted.’—F roude. 

THE MESSAGE OP THE BOOK OF JUDGES 

* When the children of Israel cried unto the Lord, the Lord 

raised up a Deliverer.’— Juno ks hi. g. 

The book of Judges is a book of deliverance, a de¬ 
liverance from backsliding. It teaches us:— 

I. The danger of a faith which stands in the 
wi.sdom of man rather than in the power of God. 
Israel always relied too much on her leaders. The 
nation of Israel all along was like a nation of children 
—they had to In? kept in the right path by authority. 
What was then felt in Israel is a very grievous fault 
among ourselves. Christian people in our churches 
look far too much to their spiritual teachi rs, and fai 
too little to God. 

II. No past experience of ble.ssing removes the 
liability to sin, or dispen.ses with the need of watch¬ 
ful iu?ss against temptation. Israel had trusted God 
and found Him true. She Inul seen His power to 
save, and she was living in the Promised l/uul ; yet 
that did not remove her li.ibildy to sin. No matter 
how wond(*rfully God deals with our .souls, no matliT 
how close the fellowship that lie grants us, so long 
as we are in the flesh wc are beset by temptation, and 
temptation is always dangerous because of our lia¬ 
bility to give heed to it. 

III. No position of honour or favour entitles one 
to sin with impunity. Israel thought that because 
she was the people of Jehovah He was bound to take 
care of her. And she had to be taught that Jehovah’s 
favour was conditional on her obedience. She had 
to l(?arn that simply because she was the people of 
God, her sin would be punished more severely than 
the sin of others. No man can sin with impunity. 
The clearer th(? knowledge, the intenscr the zeal, the 
more awful is the fall of him who, presuming on these 
things, dares to tamper with sin. 

IV. For recovery from backsliding, however ter¬ 

rible, there is provision made in the mercy of God. 
The book of Judges shows not only that none of the 
Lord’s children may presume, but also that none of 
them might despair, it shows how God made pro¬ 
vision to ensure their being kept faithful to Him. 
The Lord raised them up by judges by whom they 
were deliveii'd from the hand of their enemies, and 
brought hack to serve the Loid. For us, if w^e have 
liackslidden there is the Saviour who is able to save 
to tlie uttermost because He ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.—G. H. C. Macgrkgob, Messages 
of the Old Testament, p. 87. I 


‘ And Othniel the son of Kenaz died. And the children of lanel 

did evil again in the sight of the Lord.'— Judges hi. ii, i2. 

A MAN that is at once eminent in place and good¬ 
ness, is like a stake in a hedge; pull that up, and all 
the rest are but loose and rotten sticks easily removed ; 
or like the pillars of a vaulted roof which either 
supports or ruins the building.— Bishop Haij^. 

‘ Lucretius, like Naevius a century and a half before,* 
says Mr. J. W. Mackail, ‘ might have left the proud 
and pathetic lines on his tomb that, after he was 
dead, men forgot to speak l^atin in Rome.’ 

Uefeiiencbs.— III. l/i, 10.— Herbert WiiHiro-s, T/ic Life 
VictoriouHy p. 8«*i. III. li). -S. IVirinif-Gould, Village Prea^ 
ing for a Year, vol. i. p. 270. 

‘ And Ehud said, I have a message from God unto thee. And 
he arose out of his scat.’—J udges hi. 20. 

I CANNOT but wonder at the devout reverence of 
this heathen prince: he sat in his chair of state ; the 
unwieldiness of hi.s fat body was such, that he could 
not rise with readiness and ease: yet no sooner doth 
he hear news of a message from God, but he rises up 
from his throne, and reverently attends the tenor 
thereof. Though he had no superior to control him, 
yet he cannot abide to be unmannerly in the business 
of God. 

This man was an idolater, a tyrant: yet what 
outward resi^ect doth he give to the true God ? Ex¬ 
ternal ceremonies of piidv, and complim(‘nts of devo¬ 
tion, may well be found with falsehood in religion. 
They are a good shadow of truth when it is; but 
when it is not, they are the very body of hypocrisy. 
He that had risen up in arms against God’s people, 
and the true worship of God, now rises up in reverence 
to His name. God would have liked w^ell to have had 
less of his courtesy, more of his obedience.— Bishop 
IIalu 

‘And Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of Lapidoth, she judged 
Israel at that time.’ —JunoKs iv. 4. 

(’o.MPAUE Knox’s courteous farew’ell to (^uecn Mary, 
at their first interview: * I pray (yod, Madam, that 
you may Ixj as bh'sscd within the commonwealth of 
Scotland, if it be the pleasure of (LhI, as ever 
Deborah was in the commonwealth of Isi-ael’. 

The .story of Deborah, indeed, forms a frequent 
difliciilty in the w’pilings of Knox, particularly in The 
First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women, which is designed to prove, 
from Scripture and nature, that the authority wielded 
by women is contrary to God and order. As U. L 
Stevenson points out, ‘The cases of Deborah and 
Huldah can be brought into no sort of harmony with 
his thesis. Indeed, I may say that, logically, he left 
his bones there; and that it is but the phantom of 
Jill argument that he parades thencefomard to the 
end. Well was it for Knox that he succeeded no 
better; it is under this very ambiguity about Deborah 
that wc shall find him fain to creep for shelter before 
he is done with the regiment of women.* The refer¬ 
ence in the last sentence is to Knox’s subsequent 
retractation of this thesis, in his letter to Queen 
Elizalieth, in which he admits that if ‘in God’s pres* 
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ence she humbles hereelf, so will he with tongue and 
pen justify her authority, as the Holy Spirit hath 
justified the same in Deborah, that blessed mother in 
Israel *. 

Refbrbnob.—IV. 4 .—W. J. Dawson, Th^ Cam/rade Chrini^ 
p. 151. 

* And Barak said, If thou wilt go with me, then I will go; but 
if thou wilt not go with me, 1 will not go.'— Judges iv. 8. 

No'rwiTHSTANDiNG all we may fondly fancy, we can 
scarcely be called a generation of ‘ tJebermenschen 
We are doubters, scofFera, grumblers; but we have 
not the stuff of which ‘.Uebermcnschenthum * is made. 
For that, we should first of all need to believe in our¬ 
selves—and who docs that nowadays?—From The 
Letters Which Never Reached Him, p. 34. 

RaKKRENCKS.—IV. 8 .—J. Keble, Sermons for the Christian 
Year, p. 279 ; Sermons for Sundays after Trinity (part i.), p. 
64. IV. 8 , 9.—S. Leathos, Truth and Life, p. 99. IV. 

6 .—M. S. Glazebrook, Prottpiee, p. 132. J. M. Neale, Ser¬ 
mons for Some Feast Days in the Christian Year, p. 107. 

<And Deborah said. Up: for this is the day in which the 
Lord hath deliverea Sisera into thine hand.'—J udoes iv. 

M* 

The poorest being that crawls on earth, contending 
to save itself from injustice and oppression, is an 
object respectable in the eyes of God and man.— 
Bubke. 

‘ Is not the Lord gone out before thee ? '—Judges iv. 14 . 

It was most especially in the giaver moments of its 
history that Israc*l awoke to the full consciousness of 
itself and of Jehovah. The name ‘ Israel * means ‘ El 
doth battle,’ and Jehovah was the warrior El, after 
whom the nation stjlcil itself. The ennp was, so to 
speak, at once the cradle in which the nation was 
nui’sed and the smithy in which it was welded into 
unity; it was also the primitive sanctuary. Jehovah j 
went foi-th with the host to battle, and in its enthusi¬ 
asm His prt»sence was seen.—W ellhausek. 

* Then Tael went softly unto him, and smote the nail into his 
temples, and fastened it into the ground ; for he was fast 
asleep and weary.’—JunciEs iv. 21 . 

In Old Mortality Scott introduces the same incident 
in the conve^^ation between Morton and Mistress 
Machire, the old, charitable, covenanting widow. 
‘"Ae night,” said the latter, “sax weeks or thereby 
afore llothwell Brigg, a young gentlenian stopped at 
this puir cottage, stiff and bloody with wounds, pale 
and dune out wi’ riding, and his horae sae weary he 
couldna drag ao foot after the other, and his toes 
were close ahint him, and he was ane <> our enemies. 
What could I do, sir ? You that’s a sodger will think 
me but a silly auld wife—but I ted him, and relieved 
him. and keepit him hidden till the pureuit was ower. 
“And who,” said Morton, “dares disapprove of your 
having done so?” “I kenna,” answered the blind 
woman, “I gat ill-will about it amangsomeo ourain 
folk They said I should hae been to him what Jael 
was to Sisera. But wed I wot I had nae Divii* 
annmand to shed blood, and to save it was baith like 
a woman and a Christian.” * 


Rbpbrbncb 8.—IV. Melvill, Penny Pul^, No. 1677, 

p. 455; itnd. No. 1677. IV. 22. -Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
vi. No. 337 . 

'Then sang Deborah.*— Judobs v. i. 

Of the three main branches of poetry,^ the only 
feminine one is the lyrical, not the objective lyrical 
poetiy, like that of Pindar and Simonides, and the 
choric odes of the Greek tragedians, but that wliich 
is the expression of individual, personal feeling, like 
Sappho’s. Of this class we have noble examples in 
the songs of Miriam, of Deborah, of Hannah, and of 
the Blessed Virgin.— Habe, Guesses at Truth (2nd 
Series). 

Rhkbrbnob.—V. 1 . —H. Henley Henson, The Valns of Hhs 
Bible, p. 53. 


• The people willingly offered themselves.'— Judges v. a. 
What does the character of a citizen involve ? That 
he will deliberate about nothing as if he were de¬ 
tached from the community.— EricTE'rus. 

Reference.— V. 2.—J. M. Neale, Sermons for ths Churds 
Year, vol. ii. p. 229. 


‘ My heart is toward the governors of Israel, that offered them¬ 
selves willingly among the people.’— Judges v. g. 

In 1637 Samuel Rutherford wrote to Lord Boyd, one 
of the Scotch nobles: ‘If ye, the nobles, refuse to 
plead the controversy of Zion with the pn)fessed 
enemies of Jesus, ye have done with it. Oh I where 
i.s the courage and zeal now ot the ancient nobles of 
this land, who with their swords, and hazard of lile, 
honour, and houses, brought Christ to our hands? 

Wk want public souls, we want them. ^ I speak it 
with compassion. When every one is his own end, 
all things will come to a bad end. Blessed werc those 
days, when every man thought himself rich and for¬ 
tunate by the good success of the public wealth and 
glory.— Bishop Hackkt. 

Compare Sydney Smith’s eulogium upon Grattan 
‘ He was so born, so gitted, that poetry, forensic 
skill, elegant literature, and all the highest attain¬ 
ments of human genius were within his reach ; but he 
thought the noblest occupation of a man was to make 
other men happy and free; and in that straight line 
he kept for fifty years, without one side-look, one 
yielding thought, one motive in his heart which he 
might not have laid open to the view of God or man. 

KKfEnENnra.—V. 9-11.—J. Bowstead, PnuAieal 
vol. ii. p- V- 11 —Sparseon, Hermmi, vol. xiu. No. 7B3. 

I DEBORAH 


Analce awake. Deborahj awake, awake, utter a song; 

^ Siae, Baral^ and lead thy captivity captive, thou son of 
Tfhen he made him that remamelh have do¬ 
minion over the nobles among the perole : Ibe l^rd m^e 
S“h«e dominion over the mW- 

was a root of icra against Amalek ; after thee. Benjamin, 
SSonV thy people ; out of Machir came down govemora, 
and out of lebulun they that handle 

nrtncM of Issachaf were with Deborah; even 
^ewKso Ba”ak he was sent on foot into the 
vallev For the divisions of Reuben there were great 
SoSiits of heart. Why abodest thou among the rfeep- 
foldi? to hear the blcatings of the fl^ks ? Pgrthedivi MW 
of Reuben there were great searchmgs of heart Gilead 
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abode beyond Jordan : and why did Dan remain in ships ? 

Asher continued on the sea shore and abode in his creeks. 

Zebulun and Naohtali were a people that jeoparded their 

lives unto the death in the high places of the field.'—- 

jUDUKS V. W-lS. 

Not II ft*w difficulties we have created for oiii’selves 
by that nnsch evoiis and often fatal habit of import¬ 
ing into the text of Scripture more than it actually 
and ncieNsarily, or even by implication contains. 
From the .simple fact that Deborah is calhd a * pro- 
phete.ss * some tieim ndous but unwaiTanbibh* in¬ 
ferences have been drawn. It has been assumed that 
all her words were Ciod’s words, and thnt all her acts 
had a Divine saiu tion promptin^i and |u.stifying th(*m. 
And that even tlie fierce and ruthle.ss spirit of her 
son^r was on • that Goil inspired. I would only offer 
for your consideration two remarks in connexion with 
these dillicu tics. 

I. It is ado* tinjr a perilous princi|)le to argue tlvit 
an action must be right becaus •, as we suppcjse, God 
CO I'lnaiuh il it. It is a safe r rule ol interpretation to 
infer that if an action, of which we know the details, 
or so far as we know them, is manife.stly wrong— 
opposed to the instinctive sense of right, or goodness, 
or truth, oi holiness, wliich, if tlie world wen* rocking 
beneath our feet, we still should foi l to he inimitable 
—it could not have bei n an act commanded by II in 
Whose es.senti-il charaiteristic.s are ccpiity, goodne.ss, 
holines.s, truth. 

II. Del>orah*s prophetic gift wa.s, so f ir as we have 
material.s for estimating it, iMlher an afflatus of poetic 
inspiration than anything deeper or moie Divine. 
Nor even if we were sure tint Dehor di was gifted 
with prnlictive powers, "ouId that necessitate, or 
even justify the conclusion that all her utterances, 
when not i laiming to he spoken under spec ial guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, were utterances of infallilile truth 
or of inimitable morditv. And so her words have 
no claim to su|)erscde that standard of light and 
wrong whicli we believe to be implanted in cair con¬ 
science by God ; and by which even voids pi ofessing 
to be Divine must, in the case of each indiNidual rc; 
sponsible man, be ultimately tested and weighed. 

III. The jeophetess, even in her moment of h'ghcst 
exultation,cannot forget those who, in their country s 
aitical h»»ur, when freedom, honour, independence— 
everything that constitutes the real life and force of 
a nation—was in jeopardy, and one bold, united eftcirt 
might aehieve deliverance, stood ajiart in the isolation 
of rivalry, or selfishness, or in the inglorious love of 
ease, and ‘came not to the help of the Lord again.st 
the mighty*. May I venture to apjilv the les.son 
to our own circumstances. No one can he blind to 
the fact that Christianity is confronted all over the 
civilized woild by a gigantic foe. 1 know not by 
what better name to call it than ‘ the spirit of un¬ 
belief’. A moral unbelief in the existence of truth 
rather than an intellectual unbelief, staggered and 
perplexed by speculative difficulties, lleligion is not, 
as it has been called, the produce of creilulity and 
poetry. It is the product of the profounde.st and 
truest instincts—at least if their universality is any 


te.st of their truth—of our nature. All that con¬ 
stitutes the true nobility of human nature is propor¬ 
tionate to the infliience of this sense in man. Are 
ve doomed never to realize this temper under which 
alone higher results are pos.sibIe? Shall we, lirukcn 
up into mi.serahlc sets and pai*ties, stand selfishly and 
suspiciously by, while Zebulun and Naphtali—the 
more generous spirits of the age—are jeoparding their 
lives unto the death in the high places of the field ? 
Oh! how one longs to gather into one camp, or to 
mass together in supporting columns on the great 
battle-field, all those who, however differing on points 
of lesser detail, are yet united in tliis—the great 
uniting inriuence—that they love the Lord Jesus 
( hrist in all sincerity !—J. Fbaser, University and 
Other Sermons, p. 137. 

Rkkkhkncks. —V. 12.—Spurgeon, vol. vi. No. 340i, 

V. 12-23. — J. Bunting, Sermon^ vol. i. p. 1G7. 

‘ There were great searchings of heart.*—J udobs v. i6 . 

‘ Ix the greatest war-song of any age or nation,’ says 
Mr. 11. H. Hutton, ‘the exultation of Deliorah over 
Sisera’s comph*te defeat, and subsequent assassination 
liy the lia d of Jael, the wife ot Heher the Kenite— 
iiodouht, pei'sonal revenge might seem to blaze high 
above Deborah’s faith in her nation and lier (iod, 
as the kindling or exciting spiritual principle which 
brings the scene in such marvellous vividness before 
her eyes. But though this feeling may add perhaps 
sonie of the fire to the latter part of the |)oem, it is 
clear that her faitli in the national unity, and God 
as the source of t!io national unity, was the great 
binding thought of the whole. The song dwells, 
(ii-st, with the most intense bitterness on the dcc^iy 
of patriotism in the tribes that did not combine 
agaii st the common foe. . . . And the transition by 
which she passes to her fierce exultation over Siscra s 
terrible late shows distinctly what was the main 
thought in her mind.* 

THE APOLOGIA OP THE COWARD 

* Why abodest thou among the sheep-folds, to hear the bleatings 
of the flocks? For the divisions of Reuben there were 
great searchings of heart’— Judges v. i 6 . 

IsiiAKi. was in bondage, Jahin, King of the Canaanites, 
ruled the captive nation with a red of iron. In 
Israel’s land there was a gifted woman, who nui*sed 
the fires of her own patriotism and that of her 
countrunen, and waitca but for the opportunity to 
.Ntrike the blow for liberty. Deborah—prophetess 
and poetess—never doubted the time would come 
when Israel’s God would remember His former loving- 
kiiIllness and restore His peojile freedom, forfeited by 
their sin. And the men of Israel rose at the call, 
and under the lead of Barak they made a grand 
and succesNful attempt to regain their liberty. But 
amongst those who did not come to the help of the 
warrior-prophetess was the tribe of Heuhen. They 
had great heart-searchings but it only led to a [lolicy 
of masterly inactivity. 

1. Thousands of men miss the best life has to 
offer because they can never rise to a great occasion. 
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They never train themselves to make a great de¬ 
cision. They are debating when they ought to be 
fighting.. They are searching their own hearts when 
they should be smiting the enemy. Life's prizes are 
for the brave. God gives no guerdon to the coward. 
The names enshrined in the muster-roll of llis Iron¬ 
sides, in the chapter of the roll-call—the 11th of 
Hebrews—are all men who dared to do. By faith 
they stopi>ed the mouths of lions. And the man 
who wniiUl ever do anything must make his reckon¬ 
ing with the lions. 

II. Like father, like son, never received a more 
powerful illustration than in the case of the Beiiben- 
ites. The head of their tribe was a moral weakling, 
Beuben was a human jelly-fish. The Ueiibenites are 
one of the lost tribes, as a tribe, but you will find 
them dispei'sed in every place under the sun. He 
is a very nice man, the modem Beuben, but woe to 
you if you trust him in a moral crisis. He will offer 
you suiiar plums when it is shot you need. He has 
no opinions he cannot change and no principles he is 
not prepared to foi'swear, if they stand in the way of 
his getting on. 

III. If Deborah and Barak had waited until the 
heart-searcllings of the Beubenites found expression 
in inilitiry action, Israel would never have been de¬ 
livered. All great movements have been the work 
of one strong will. There are times when one 
Deborah, with the light of a great purpose in her 
eyes, is woith all the nu n of the tribe of Beuben put 
together. The practical le.sson in (he study of this 
tribe of moral invertebrates is first of all that every 
man should train hi.s will to act (piickly and deirisively 
in great (prestions. There are those, for example, 
who all their life keep Christ at the bar of their 
judgment, aiul are perpetually msking: ‘Art thou 
He that should come, or do we look for another?' 
Ihey are not Chr stians. They are not anti-Chris- 
tian.s. 'riiey arc amongst thtjse who are always seek¬ 
ing but never find the truth. 

IV. Is not the text an illustration of the fact that 
to nations and Church there come times of great 
moral testings, when they need to throw aside the 
counsels of a timid opportunism, and d.«re to do 
right and follow the flag of duty at whatever cost. 

IIkpkukvcb. —V. 10.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Judges, p. 200 . 

* Why did Dan remain in ships ? Asher continued on the sea- 
shjre.*—J udges v. 17. 

Ai.i. human life, Ave may say, consists .solely of these 
two activities: (1) Bringing one’s activities into har¬ 
mony with conscience, or (2) hiding from oneself the 
indications of conscience, in order to be able to con¬ 
tinue to live as before.—T olstov. 

Co.MMF.\TiXG on Croinwell’s letter from Ely, in which 
his ardent, heroic spirit breathes, Carlyle asks: 
•Brother, hadst thou never, in any form, such mo¬ 
ments in thy history? Thou knowest them not, even 
by credible rumour? Well, thv earthly path was 
peaceabler, I suppose. But the Highest was never in 


thee, the Highest Avill never come out of thee. Thou 
shalt at best abide by the stuff; as cherished house- 
dog, guard the stuff—perhaps with enormous gold- 
collai*s and provender; but the battle, and the hero- 
death, and victory's fiR^-chariot carrying men to the 
Immortals, shall never be thine. I pity thee: brag 
not, or I shall have to despise thee. 

‘ Zebiilun and Naphtali were a people that jeoparded their lives 
unto tlie death in the high places of the field.— Judges v. 18 . 

I LIKE battle-fields; for, terrible as war is, it neverthe- 
I 0 .SS displays the spiritual grandeur of man who dares 
to defy his most powerful heicditary foe—Death.— 
Heine. 

lliSPEREKCEa.—V. 18.—J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some Fead 
Days in the Christian Year, p. 113. K. J. Hanly, Faint yd 
Pursuing, p. 8.5. V. 20 .— A. Mjclaren, Expositions of the Holy 
Scripture — Judges, p. 201). 

* Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly 
the inh^ibitants thereof; because they came not to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty.’ —Judges v. 23. 

When truth is in danger, the conduct of many is to 
wash their hands in 1 ‘ilate’s basin of weak neutrality, 
but they only soil the water and do not clean.se their 
hands. Of how much nobler a spirit is the favourite 
text of the old Covenanters : ‘ Curse ye Meroz, saith 
the angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabi¬ 
tants thereof; because they eaine not to the help of 
the 1^)1 d, to the help of the Lord against the mighty I' 
—Da. John Keu, Thoughts for Heart and Life, 

It Avas the com])anionship of that other virtue of 
valour in a good cause which made .so bright the 
moderation of Aristides and of Athens, the s|)irit in 
Avhich the city of Fallas had arisen to face the invader 
alone, Avhen in the other states of Hellas ‘ there were 
great searchings of heart,’ when .some of the mightiest 
((Uailed, and shrank more from danger than irom the 
coward’s cui-se—the curse pronounced by the llelirew 
Deliorah against the men of Meroz, ‘because they 
came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the 
Lo.d against the mighty'.—E unest Myeks in//eL 
lenica, p. 24. 

Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord ; curse 
ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof—sang Deborah. 
Was it that she called to mind any personal wrongs 
—rapine or insult—that she or the hou.se of Lipidoth 
had received from Jahin or Sisera? No; she had 
dwelt under her palm-tree in the depth of the moun¬ 
tain. But she Avas a mother in Israel ; and with a 
mother's heart, and with the vehcmency of a mother's 
and a patriot's love, she had shut the light of love 
from her eyes, and poured the blessings of love from 
her lip, on the jx*oplc that had jeoparded their lives 
unto the death against the oppressors; and the 
bitternes.s, awakened and borne aloft by the same 
love, she pi*ecipitated in curses on the selfish and 
coward recreants who came not to the help 0 ^ the 
Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 
As long as I have the image of Deborah before my 
eyes, and while I throw myself back into the age^ 
country, circumstances of their Hebrew Boadicea, in 
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the not yet tamed chaos of the spiritual creation ;— 
as long as I contemplate the impassioned, high-souled, 
heroic woman in all the prominence and individuality 
of will and character—I feel lis if I were among the 
first ferments of the great affections—the proplastic 
waves of the microcosmic chaos, swelling up against 
—and yet towards—the outspread wings of the Dove 
that lies brooding on the troubled waters.—C oleeidge, 
Confessions of an Enquiring Spirit 

FELLOW-LABOURERS WITH GOD 

' They came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.’— Jo no ks v. 

I. Fellow-labourers with God.—The Almighty God 
needs the help of His creatures, of ns and of our 
fellows. God has been pleased to use llis own human 
children to help Him in the work which He desires 
to l)e done. We see in the Old Testament and in the 
New that God absolutely limits His own power by 
the will of His creatures. It is recorded tnat when 
God would overthrow the cities of the plain, the angel 
said to Lot: ‘ Haste thee, escape thither; for I cannot 
do anything till thou be come thither’. And of our 
I.X)rd Himself it Ls said, speaking of His own country, 
that He * could there do no mighty works, because of 
their unbelief*. Man can refuse if he will to come 
‘ to the help of the Lord And moi'e than thal, he 
can even take an antagonistic line to G(xl. Gamaliel 
warned his hearers to * refrain from these men, lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God *. St. 
Faul, writing to the Philippians, spoke* of * the enemies 
of the (h’oss of Christ *. 

II. What is our Position? —What is to be our 
I losition in this matter ? Are there not many who say, 
‘It is the hist thing in the world I should desire to be, 
nn enemy of the Cross of Christ, I should abhor above 
all things to be fighting against God ; but I am not 
quite pri?pared to take vigorous action on His behalf. 
Cannot I remain neutral ? ’ In the old laws of the 
lawgiver, neutrals M’ere oi*dercd to be put to deatli, 
and though the penalty is not so severe under the 
Christian dispensation, yet we cannot but remember 
those words of our Blessed Master : ‘He that is not 
with Me is against Me, and he that gathereth not with 
Me, scattereth ’. Have we no cause to band ourselves 
together to come ‘ to the help of the Lord, to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty * ? 

III. How We can come to the Help of the Lord.— 
If you ask, How can / come to God’s help What 
can / do ? then surely in the very forefront of our 
maix hing orders is ‘ Pray \ (1) Prayer is in the power of 
every one of us, and how potent that is we know, not 
alone from the history of the Church, but from the 
Scriptures themst^lves. It was said by St. Augustine 
in llis siTinon on St. Stephen’s Day : ‘ If Stephen had 
not thus prayed the ('hiirch had not had Paul*. It 
was the prayer of Stephen for his murderers that gave 
to the Church the great Apostle of the Gentiles. And 
when we think of St. Augustine, we are reminded how 
his holy mother, Monica, prayed long and earnestly 
for him, prayed for him while there seemed to be no 


hope of his conversion, while he was living in heathen 
philosophy and licentiousness; and the prayers of that 
saintly woman won for the Church the great Augus¬ 
tine. And that same power of prayer is within the 
possibility of the meanest; the commonest, the 
poorest, the least educated may yet imiy, and pray 
with a power which shall rule the worla. I..et us take 
care that day by day, morning by morning, evening 
by evening, we lift up our heart to God, praying not 
only for oui’selves, but for all those in need and 
necessity. (2) It is not only our prayers, and our time 
and talents, but our siilistance the Lord will accept 
from us. All of us are able to do something. Those 
who are given much can give plenteously ; thase who 
have little can still do their diligence gladly to give 
of that little. And if we are thus taking our part in 
God*s work, thus doing that which we can to help 
Him in this mighty work in which He makes us fellow- 
laiiourers with Himself, then that word will besfioken 
to us that Abigail spoke to David : ‘ The Lord will 
certainly make my lord a sure house: because my 
lord fighteth the Imttles of the Lord’ (1 Sam. xxv. 
28). 

CHRIST AND THE NATIONAL LIFE 

* Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly 
the inhabitants thereof: bkause they came not to the help 
of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty.’ • 
Judges v. 23. 

Debokah identifies the cause of Israel with the ckuse 
of Israel’s God. Identificiition of {)atriotisin and re¬ 
ligion belongs to an early phase of ri‘ligious develop¬ 
ment, and is unquestionably associated with the crudest 
notions of the Diety. 

I. These fierce words enshrine a conccqition of human 
affaii-s which is profoundly true, and apparently ('hris- 
tian. Th.'it human affiii’s are the scene of a true con- 
llict between the will of God and of pugnant forces, 
that every individual must have his place therein for 
or against the will of God, that no individual is so 
without illumination on thesuprc*me issue as not to be 
able, if he will, to ally himself with the Divine cause— 
these arc the very assumptio!is of morality, and they 
are taken for granted in the Gospel. 

II. (an we simply accej )t the national i n tcrest i n the 
conventional and obvious sense of the phrase as com¬ 
petent to interpret for us our religious duly? We 
shall all agree that Christianity cannot be satisfied by 
tho.se suggestioii.s. The religion of (’hrist is not, in the 
old sense of the phrasi*, a national religion. God still 
speaks to us as in the old prophetic age, most authori¬ 
tatively and intelligibly within oui*aclves. This interior 
guidance, as it is ministered in the solitude of the in¬ 
dividual spirit, so it is incompetent for the purposes of 
general direction. 

HI. What then ought to be the effect on our 
political conduct of our accepting the prophetic notion 
of human affairs as the arena of a conflict? Thrt‘e 
conscc|ucnces seem to follow directly from such a doc¬ 
trine :— 

(a) Wc shall inevitably take a larger view of public 
duty. 
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(6) We will have a high estimate of personal re¬ 
sponsibility. 

(c) 'Phere will be an intimate relation maintained 
between politics and religion.—II. Hensley IIknson, 
Qhrist and the Nation, p. 73. 

Rbfkkuncbs.—V. 23.—II. P. Liddon, University Senrton*^ 
(2nd Series), p. 2C4. W”. Baird, The Ilallomng of Our Common 

hife, p. 70. C. Hook, Contemporary Pulpit, vol. vi. p. 42. 
Phillips Brooks, The Candle of the Lord, p. 287. Bishop 
Wiiiningfton Ingram, Mission of the Spirit, p. 83. 

* Blessed above women shall Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, 

be.’—JUUOKS V. 24. 

The types of female excellence exhibited in the early 
pciiod of Jewish history are in general of a low order, 
and cei-tainly far inferior to those of Roman history or 
Greek poetry; and the warmest eulogy of a woman in 
the 01(1 Testament is probably that which was bestowed 
upon her who, with circumstances of the most aggra¬ 
vated treachery, had murdered the sleeping fugitive 
who had taken refuge under her roof.— Lecky, History 
of European Morals, ii. p. 337. 

In one of Richard Cameron’s most violent sermons, 
during the * killing * days of the seventeenth century 
in Scotland, he employs this vei’se to justify the assas¬ 
sination of tyrants and oppressoi*s:— 

' I know not if this generation will be honoured to 
cast off these rulers, but those that the Lord makes 
instruments to bring back Christ, and to recover our 
liberties, civil and ecclesiastic, shall be such as shall 
disarm this king and set inferiors under him, and 
against whom our Ixird is denouncing war. Let them 
take heed unto themselves, for though they should take 
us to scaffolds, or kill us in the fields, the Lord will 
yet raise up a party who will be avenged upon them. 
And aixi there none to execute justice and judgment 
upon these wicked men who are both ti'eacherous and 
tyrannical ? The Lord is calling men of all ranks and 
stations to execute judgment upon them. And if it 
be done we cannot but justify the deed, and such are 
to be commended for it as Jael was. Blessed above 
women shall Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, be.” ’ 

Even in the Reformation age, the killing of tyrants 
was held to be a worthy task. Thus Melanchthon, 
in one of his letters, wishes that some good man 
would kill the “ English Nero,” Henry VIII. A saying 
of similar import is quoted by Loesche in his Analecta 
Lutherana et Melanthoniana, p. 159. 

Rbpkrhnobs.—V. 24.—^T. Arnold, The Inierpretaiion of 
Scripture. Ihid. Sermons, vol. vi. p. 57. Bishop Woodford, 
Occasional Sermons, p. 161. H. P. Liddoii, Contemporary Pul 
pH, vol vi. p. 65. 

* With the hammer she smote Sisera, she smote off his head.' 

—Judges v. 26. 

A FULL meal is like Sisera’s banquet, at the end of 
which there is a nail struck into the head.—J eremy 
Tayi^or. 

I DID long achingly, then and for four-and-twenty 
hours afterwards, for something to fetch me out of 
my present existence, and lead me upwards and 
onwards. This longing, and all of a similar kind, it 
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was necessary to knock on the head; which I did, 
figuratively, after the manner of Jael to Sisera, 
driving a nail through their temples. Unlike Sisera, 
they (lid not die; they were but transiently stunned, 
an(f at intervals would turn on the nail with a 
rebellious wrench: then did the temples bleed, and the 
brain thrill to its core.—CiiARLmTK Bronte in Villette. 

*At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down ; at her feet he 

bowed, he fell; where he bow.?d, there he fell down 

dead.'—J UDf.KS V. 27. 

Wk see the mournful contrast between life and 
death, which all poetry h.'is lingered over. Greatness, 
as struck down at one blow, in the midst of its 
honours and the tribute paid to it, produces a passing 
eniotfon of sympathy even in the mind of the Jewish 
prophetess, while her main thoughts follow her 
country’s rescue: and the mighty foe is laid low in 
that grand solemnity of verse, arulin that sad picture 
of death, in which a high compassion speaks: ‘At 
her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down; at her feet 
he bowed, he fell; where he bowed, there he fell 
down (lead ’.— Mozley. 

* To Sisera a prey of divers colours, a prey of divers colours of 

needlework, meet for the necks of them that take the spoil.’ 

—^Judges v. 30. 

The sentiment even of the woman’s delight in the 
dresses won in the spoils transpires through the war¬ 
like rejoicing: the pieces of embroidery are counted 
over in imagination as they are torn away from the 
mother and the harem of Sisera for the women of 
Israel.— Stanley. 

* So let all thine enemies perish. O Lord: bnt let them that 

love Him be as the sun when he goeth forth in hit might’— 

Judges v. 31. 

Thf. exultation with which the poet dwells on the 
treachery of the act, on the helpless prostration of 
the great captain’s corpse before a mere woman’s 
knees ; the terrible minuteness with which she gloats 
ovei’ the raised expectations of the mother of the 
niurdei^ soldier; the picture of the ‘ wise ladies * in 
attendance suggesting triumphant reasons for the 
delay, and of the anxious eagerness with which she 
even sugg(*sted these i-easons to herself—no doubt 
indicate fierce personal as well as tierce patriotic 
triumph. But the whole tenor of this grand jx)em 
and the conclusion, ‘So let all thy enemies perish, 
O Lord; but let them that love 1 Dee be as the sun 
when he goeth forth in his might,’ at all events 
pi-ove that the pei-sonal hatred was so closely bound 
up with the representative feelings of the writer as a 
judge of Israel, and with her trust in the Lord of 
Hosts, that the latter lent a kind of halo to the 
unscrupulous ferocity of the former.—R. H. Hutton. 

Compare Cromwell’s description of the battle of 
Marston Moor. ‘ Truly England and the Church of 
God hath had a great favour from the Loi*d, in this 
great Victory given unto us, such as the like never 
was since this War began. It had all the evidences 
of an absolute Victory obtained by the Lord’s bles¬ 
sing upon the godly party principally. We never 
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charged but we routed the enemy. . . . 1 he particu¬ 
lars I cannt*t relate now ; but I believe, of twenty 
thousand the Prince hath not four thousand left. 
Give gloiy, all the glory, to God.* 

•And the land had rest forty years/— Judges v. 31. 
Speaking in Ui57 of his own Protectorate, Cromwell 
declared: ‘I profess, I think I may say: Since the 
beginning of Vtdi chancre——though I should be loath 
to speak anything vainly—but since the lieginning of 
that change to this day, I do not think there hath 
been a fixaT piocediire of the Laws, not even in those 
years called, and not unworthily, the “ Ilalcyon Days 
of Peace”—from the Twentieth of Klizalieth to King 
James’ and King Charles* time. I do not think but 
the Laws have pi*oceeded with as much freedom and 
justice since I came to the Government, as they did 
in those yeare so named “ Halcyon **.* 

JEWISH ZEAL, A PATTERN TO CHRISTIANS 

* So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord ; but let them that love 
Him be as the sun wnen he g^oeth forth in his might. And 
the land had test forty years.*— Judges v. 31 . 

A CERTAIN file of zeal, showing itself, not by force and 
blocxl, but asi-enlly and certainly as if it did—cutting 
through luitural feelings, neglec-ting self, pi-eferring 
God’s glory to all things, firmly resisting sin, protest¬ 
ing against sinners, and steadily contemplating their 
punishment, is a duty belonging to all creatures of 
God, a duty of Christians, in the midst of all that 
excellent overflowing charity which is the highest 
Gospel grace, and the fulfilling of the second table of 
the Law.—J. H. Newman. 

Rbferbnces.—V. 31.—A. Maclaren, Expositiont of Holy 
Scripture — Judtjee^ p. 217. V. 31.—J. H. Newman, Parochud 
and Plain Serinom, vol. iv. p. 173. V.—M. Dods, Jerael'e 
Iron Age, p. 173. 

GIDEON THE HUMBLE 

Judges vi, 

I. At fii*st sight the character of Gideon is a very 
inconsistent one. It seems to be composed of two 
op{N>site sides—towering aspiration and drooping 
humility. Was there not imposed upon him a gi'eat, 
a res|K)nsible destiny—a destiny which he must not 
seek to evade. Was he not bound to become the 
Saviour of Israel. So speaks the one side of his 
nature—the aspiring side. Hut there is another side. 
This same Gideon is the mo.st humble of men, the 
most shrinking, the most cowering, the most timorous. 
That a man ca|)able of lofty aspirings should lie as mis¬ 
trustful of himself ns if he were a village rustic—this 
seems an unaccountable thing. liut is the village 
rustic distrustful of himself. The rustic, in pro¬ 
portion as his rusticity is deep, is increasingly removed 
from humility. Humility is incompatible with ab^ 
solute ig lorance. There is then no contradiction but 
a lieautiful harmony between the two sides of Gideon’s 
character. So far from interfering with his humility 
his aspirntmns are the cause of his humility. It is the 
brightness of his ideal that makes him shrink in dismay. 

n. When Gideon has set himself right he proceeds 


to set right his people. Where does he liegin ? By 
changing their ideal of God. A man’s religion is the 
root of his whole conduct. The first step to Gideon’s 
success is effected not by material force, but by the 
power of spii it. AVhen the woi’shippers of Baal come 
to the shrine in the morning, they find this sanctuary 
in ruins. They have no doubt that the perpetrator 
of the sacrilege is Gideon. Why then do tney not 
put him to dejith ? It is the very ruin of the ^hrine 
of Baal that makes them despise their idol. T'hey 
cannot adore weakness even in their God. The effect 
of this silencing of Bmil is the assembling of multi¬ 
tudes round the banner of Gideon. His ranks swell 
from day to day, till his adherents numlier thirty- 
two thousand. "He reduces them to three hundred. 
He is jealous for God, jealous for the manifestations 
of the Divine power. He will not suffer human 
agencies to liear the credit of that help which he 
refei's to God alone. 

HI. Every religious man wants to have the ex¬ 
perience of strength from above. Gideon wished to 
have this experience. It was this that made him re¬ 
duce his thirty two thousand to three hundred. Here 
is a great paradox—humility made a source of con¬ 
fidence ! but it is a paradox that has its ground in 
truth. Timid men are humble ; but humble men 
need not be timid. There is a humility which makes 
us bold—Christian humility.—G. Matheson, iie- 
presentative Men of the Bible, p. 150. 

• Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, I brought you up out of 
the house of bondage.'— Judges vi. s. 

It is not merely for being redeemed that we ore 
called on to feel thankful, but for being redeemed by 
the blood of the God-man Jesus Christ, which He 
poured out for us on the cross. So it was not simply 
as God that Jehovah was to be worshipjied by the 
Jews; but as the God of their fathers, who had 
brought them out of the house of bondage, whose 
voice they had hcaixl and lived, who had chosen them 
to be His |)eople, and had given them His laws, and 
a land flowing with milk and honey. 

The last sentence has suggested a query of some 
importance. Out of the house of bondage: What 
says the advocate of colonial slavery to this? That 
the bondage was no evil ? That the deliverance of 
a people from personal slavery was not a work befit¬ 
ting God’s right hand? . . . To those religious men 
who are labouring for the emancipation of the 
negroes, amid the various doubts and difficulties with 
which every great political measure is beset, it must 
needs be an inspiring thought that to rescue a race 
of men from personal slavery, and raise them to the 
rank and self-respect of independent beings is, in the 
strictest sense of the woid, a God-like task ; inasmuch 
as it is a task which, God’s book tells us, God Him¬ 
self has accomplished.— Hare, Oueaees at Truth 
(1st Series). 

• Gideon threshed wheat by the winepress, to hide it from the 
Midianites.'—J udges vi. xt. 

What shifts nature will make to live! O that we 
could he so cai*eful to lay up spiritual food for our 
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souls, out of reach of those spiritual Midianites! We 
could not but live in despite of all adversaries.— 
Bishop Halu 

Rkfbrbncbs.—VI, 11 ,—J. Sherman, Penny PulpU, vol. v. 
p. 313. VI. 1M3.--J. M. Neale, Sermons for Uie Church 
Year, vol. ii. p, 171. 

* And the ang^el of the Lord appeared unto him.*—J udobs vi. 12 . 

Though a great and momentous truth is involv^ in 
the saying, that when need is highest, then aid is 
nv/hest, this comfort belongs only to such as acknow¬ 
ledge that nifin's waywaidness is ever crossed and over¬ 
ruled bv a higher power.—H are, Q'oesses at Truth 
(2nd Scries). 

‘ Wk are therefore,' writes Burke in his ‘First Letter 
on a Hegicide Peace,* ‘ never authorized to abandon 
our country to its fate, or to act or advise as if it hod 
no resource. Thei« is no reason to apprehend, be* 
cause ordinary means threaten to fail, that no othei*s 
can spring up. Whilst our heart is whole, it will 
find means or make them. The heart of the citizen 
is a perennial spring of energy to the state. Because 
the pulse seems to inteimit, we must not presume 
that it will cease instantly t<i beat. The public must 
never be regarded as incurable.' 

RKFEaKNCE«.--VI. 12 , 13.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached 
in a lieliyious House, vol. ii. p. 374. VI. 14.— Ibid,, Sermons 
for the Church Year, vol. i. p. 130. 

'Oh my Lord, wherewith shall I save Israel? behold, my 
family is poor, and 1 am the least in my father's house. 

JuDQKS VI. 15. 

How the good man disparages himself I Bragging, 
and height of spirit, will not carry it with God. 
None have ever been raised by Him, but those whicK 
have formerly dejected themselves: none have? been 
confoundt^d by Him, that have been abased in them¬ 
selves.—B ishop Haix. 

After his return from India, as a young officer, in 
ill-health and depression. Nelson declares that, ‘ I felt 
impressed With a feeling that I should never lisc in 
my profession. My mind was staggered with a view 
of the difficulties I had to sui mount, and the little 
interest I possessed. I could discover no means of 
reaching the object of my ambition. After a long 
and gloomy reverie, in which I almost wished myself 
overlmard, a sudden glow of patriotism was kindled 
within me, and presented my king and country as 
my patron. “ Well, then," I exclaimed, “ I will Ixs a 
hero! And, confiding in Providence, I will brave 
every danger." ’ 

Rbpbrbncrs.—VI. 19.—J. W. Atkinson, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 1062. VI. 22-24.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 
1679. 

*Aiid the Lord said. Peace be unto thee. Then Gideon built 
an altar there unto the Lord, and called it Jehovah-shalom.’ 
—^Judobs vi. 23 , 34 . 

Feacb may be sought in two ways. One way is as 
Gideon sought it, when he built his altar in Ophrah, 
naming it, ‘God send peace,' yet sought this peace 
that he loved, as he was ordered to seek it, and the 


peace was sent in God's way:—‘The country was in 
(fuietness forty years in the days of Gideon.' And 
the other way of seeking peace is as Menahem sought 
it, when he gave the King of As.syria a thousand 
talents of silver, that ‘his hand might be with' him'. 
That is, you may either win your peace or buy it—• 
win it, by resistance to evil; biw it, by compromise 
with evil.—B uskin in The Two Paths, 

Rkfkrbmces.—VI. 24.—A. Maclaren, Expositione ^ Eohy 
Scripture — Jtuiges, p. 225. 

' Tby son hath cast down the altar of Baal. . . . And Gideon 
made an ephod, and put it in his city.’— Judges vi. 30 , and 

VIII. 27. 

Where thou findest a Lie that is oppi*essing thee, 
extinguish it. Lies exist there only to be extin¬ 
guished ; they wait and cry earnestly for extinction. 
Think well, meanwhile, in what spirit thou wilt do 
it: not with hatred, with headlong selfish violence; 
but in clearness of heart, with holy zeal, gently, 
almost with pity. Thou wouldst not replace such ex¬ 
tinct Lie by a new Lie, which a new Injustice of thy 
own were ; the parent of still other Lies? Whereby 
the latter end of that business were worse than the 
beginning.—C arlyle, French Revolution, 

And he sent messengers throughout all Manaaseh; who also 
was gathered after him.'— Judges vi. 35 . 

They thronged after him and now professed them¬ 
selves believers in Jehovah. They were not hypo¬ 
crites. They really believed now, after a fashion, 
that Baal could not help them. Their fault was that 
they believed one thing one day and another thing 
the next.—W. Hale Whi'ite, miriarrCs Schooling, 
p. 7. 

REFBRENriss.—VI. 33-40.—E, Paxton Hood, Sermons, p. 
430. VI. 37 .—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture-* 
Judges, p. 233. VII. 1-8.— A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Judges, p. 236. 

' By the three hundred men that lapped will 1 save you.*— 
Judobs vii. 7. 

Nothing is done effectually through untrained human 
nature; and such is ever the condition of the multi¬ 
tude. . . . Every great change is eft'ected by the few, 
not by the many; by the resolute, undaunted, zealous 
few. Doubtless, much may he undone by the many, 
but nothing is done exce])t by those who are specially 
trained for action.—N ewman. 

THE THREE HUNDRED MEN THAT LAPPED 

(A Church Guild Sermon) 

* And the Lord said unto Gideon, By the three hundred men 
that lapped will I save you. and deliver the Midianites 
into thine hand; and let ail the other people go every man 
unto his place.’—J udges vii. 7 . 

Here is one of these battles of God which are being 
waged in century after century, crisis after crisis, by the 
armies of Truth against the hoitles of unrighteousness. 

I. Gideon, trusting manfully in his Divine com¬ 
mission, sets himself to deliver Israel from the 
Midianites. Cheered himself by God's manifest good* 
ness he succeeds, as men count success, in gathering 
together a strong army. And what is the first 
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nussage that reaches him from God as he has en- 
caiii}K'd Ixitore the Midiaiiites? ‘The people that 
are with thee are too many/ So Gideon has to sub¬ 
mit there in the j)rcseiice of the enemy with a tra¬ 
dition of disgnice behind him ; he, a leader of reputed 
cowanls, has to submit to the dejmrture of twenty- 
two thousand men, leaving his splendid band re¬ 
duced to a pitiable ten thousand. The fearful and 
the heavy-hearted go away and more than half his 
host has vanished. But what is this ? ‘ The f)eople 

are yet too matiy,’ is the inexorable decree of God. 
They must yet submit to another test. They are 
brought down to the wat(T of Harod, near where they 
were encamped, to he tried with the test of thirst 
which has so often proved the value of disciplined 
troops. Some of them, the great majoritv, stooped 
down in their great eagerness to drink the water, the 
rest, a bare three hundred with sf)lendid self-control, 
and a habit which showed that their minds were 
elsewhere, and that the coining battle was first in 
their thoughts, took up the water in their hands and 
lapped hurriedly, as if anxious not to lose a moment 
in self-indulgence. And the decree went forth * By 
the three hundred that lapjKjd I will save you *. 

II. (a) ‘The three hundred men that lapped.’ 
I'hese are the soi*t of inemlrere that we want for a 
Church guild, for they i^epresent in the first place a 
band of men who have leai'nt the great lesson of self- 
amtroL I know your trials here. I know that 
b()jirkling well of pleasure which runs thi'ough Ixindon, 
and I say that no member of any guild can take 
his place in the army of God who has not learned to 
taste with absolute self-control and resolute stead¬ 
fastness of purirose that which suffices for recreation, 
that which will supply him with the strength of joy. 

(6) ‘ The three hundred men that lapped.' They 
represented to Gideon also a band of enthusiasts. 
Only second in importance to the moral basis is the 
enthusiasm of right in the member of a guild. The 

{ ruild member is serious, he is active, he is useful, 
>ecausc he has the enthusiasm of life, and even more 
because he has the enthusiasm of Christianity. He 
longs to help others, to be a centre of good, and a 
rallying point for the forces of the Lord. 

(c) ‘ The three hundred men that lapped.' Gideon 
might rely on these as determined men. A battle of 
three hundred against a host would need determined 
men, and the battle of the I.iord needs determined 
men now. 

III. People tell us that the great battle is ap¬ 
proaching when on the one side will be ranged all 
that call on the Lord Jesus Christ as God, and on the 
other all who do not. But short of this, the conflict 
for each of us needs strength and determination of 
character. The real aim of a guild is to supply you 
with a rule of life, and a sense of fellowship in keep¬ 
ing that rule. Vou will want all the grimness of 

J our will in the combat of life which lies before you. 

foab lies in ambush with all his countle.ss hosts, the 
battle will be hard and long, your strength will be to 
go into it pledged, pledg^ by your baptism, and 


vows made years and years ago ovei* your unconscious 
infancy ; pledged by the same vows renewed by your 
own lips at the moment of your solemn confirmation, 
and now pledged by the rule of your guild.—W. C. Iv 
Nkwbolt, Words of Exhortat ion, p. 339. 

Rkfkrkncks.—VII. 7.—J. Baldwin Brown, The Sunday 
Afternoon, p. 202. VII. 10.—J. W. Burgoii, Servante of 
Scripture, p. 24. 

‘ Behold, I dreamed a dream.’—J udges vii. 13 . 

The macdiinery for dreaming planted in the human 
brain was not planted for nothing. That faculty, in 
alliance with the myst(‘ry of darkness, is the one great 
tube through whii^h man communicates with the 
shadowy. And the dreaming organ, in connexion 
with the heart, the eye, and the ear, compose the 
magnificent apparatus which forces the infinite into 
the chambers of a human brain, and throws dark 
reflections from eternities below all life upon the 
mirrors of that mysterious camera oHscura —the 
sleeping mind.—D e Qitincky. 

Om.v lightly and seldom did the Greeks and Romans 
dream : a distinct and vivid dream was with them on 
event to be recorded in their historical books. Real 
dreaming is fii'st found among the ancient Jews.— 
Heine. 

A CAKE OP BARLEY BREAD 

* Behold, I dreamed a dream, and lo, a cake of barley bread 
tumbled into the host of Midian, and came unto a tent and 
smote it that it fell.’— Judges vii. 13 . 

Here we have a tiny nation oppressed by powerful 
neighbours. They have been maltreated by the 
oppressors, and at this, the darkest moment in the 
fortunes of Israel, a deliverer arises, not from among 
the leaders of the |)eople, nor from those who stand 
in high places, but as nas often been the case in his¬ 
tory, from the lower ranks themselves. Gideon is the 
hero in question. A man of the same stature and 
quality as Wallace and William Tell. Some one 
must have the courage to speak and to do something 
more than speak, some one must have the intrepidity 
to act, and Gideon thinks it may as well be he as 
any one else. So one moming credulous, self-in¬ 
dulgent Israel rises to see the God Baal hurled from 
his pedestal and helpless to avenge the afftont. His 
next step is to consider whether Isiael won back to 
the purer womhip of Jehovah might not be delivered 
from the sword of the oppressor. His resolution once 
taken, this man aiTives at the conclusion that he 
himself is the chosen of the Ia)rd to do this work. 
But on the eve of the conflict he hesitates. He is 
self-distrustful. He goes down to listen and to spy 
within the aimp of Midian itself and he hears one 
man tell his fellow a dream. A cake of barley bi*ead 
tumbles into the camp of Midian, and smites a tent, 
and it falls and lies ruined before it. Gideon returns 
without a word. He takes it as a symbol, a sign that 
he, the chosen of the Lord, is already victor in 
the counsels of the Most High, and his aecision and 
his act were one and the same. Why did this here 
attach so much importance to this symbol ? It was 
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the symbol of obscurity—Gideon himself was as a 
cake of Imrley bread, a lal)ouring man called to be 
the instrument of God for the deliverance of his 
country. 

I. We have here a case in which a man with noth¬ 
ing to aid him but his sense of God and right essayed 
a seemingly hopeless task, and accoinjJisln^ it. Such 
men are rare in history, but they have always been 
forthcoming when God wantc’d them. John Wycliffe, 
a poor scholar, ‘The morning star of the Ht?forma- 
tion,* when princes and great nobles, not to s|ieak of 
the common people, dared not raise their voice against 
the ini(juity of Home; Martin Lutht^r, the simple 
monk of Wittenberg, who tore half Christendom 
away from the See of St. Peter; Hugh Latimer, an 
English yeoman, Reformation bishop, and martyr for 
all time; John Wesley, the son of a clergyman, him¬ 
self a clergyman of the Chui-ch of England, too poor, 
sometimes, to pay his way almost, but the author of 
the greatest revival of modern times, whose followers 
have belted the globe with the story of the Gospel, 
was even refused a hearing in the Church he loved 
80 well—a cake of barley bread against an army. 

II. I doubt not; though perhaps they have never 
thought of it, there are some here who are the chosen 
of the Lord as much as Gideon, Luther, Wesley, only 
you were chosen for the day of small thing.s. Is your 
voc/ition of any less value on that account? Not in 
the least. You stand now as plainly outlined before 
the gaze of God and heaven as ever stood a John 
Wycliffe ora Martin I.uther when fronting the in¬ 
quisitors and pei’S(H!utoi‘s of old. You are fighting as 
great a biittle as Gideon fought, as true a battle, and 
in the jiuqiose of God it may ho as worthy a conflict 
as ever he carried to a successful issue.—11. J. Camp- 
BKLi., Sermons Addressed to Individ,uals^ p. 243. 

UKPRaBNCEs.—VII. 13.—J. M. Neale, Sermor^n Preached in 
a Religious House, p. 244 ; ibid. Sermons Preached in Sackoille 
College Chapel, vol. iii. p. 372. S. Baring-Gould, One Hundred 
Sermon SkeUhes, p. 77. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 
1873. VII. 13-23.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture — Judges, p. 244. 

* It shall be that, as 1 do, so shall ye do.'—J udobs vii. 17. 

Is example nothing ? It is everything. Example is 
the school of mankind, and they wul learn at no 
other.—BuKKbL 

‘And of Gideon.’— Judobs vii. 18. 

Skt it downe to thyselfe, as well to create good Pre¬ 
sidents as to foliow them.—B acon. 

Fob an extended popular movement a great name is 
like a con.secrated banner.—G koroe MEREDirn. 

Refere.vcms.—V ll. 18.—Bishop Woodford, Sermons on 
Subjects from the Old Testament, p. 64. VII. 19.— Christian 
World Pulpit, 10 Dec., 1890. G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, 
p. 413. Spurgeon, Morning by Morning, p. 204. VII. 19-26.— 
Ibid, Sermons, vol. xl. No. 2343. VI11.1-27. --Ibid, 

Then their anger was atmted toward him, when he had said 
that.’— Judges viii. 3. 

Sometimes men of gi*eat stren^h of will and purpose 
possess also in a high degree tne gift of tact ... In 


nearly all administrative jmsts, in all the many fields 
of labour whei-e the tvsk of man is to govern, manage, 
or influence othei-s, to adjust or harmonize antagonism 
of race or interests or prejudices, to carry thi-ough 
difficult business without ftnetion and b^ skilful co¬ 
operation, this combination of gifts is supremely 
valuable.—W. E. H. Lecky. 

‘ Faint, yet pursuing.’ —Judges viii. 4 . 

In his Life of Coriolanus, Plutarch tells how the 
Roman troops rallied round M. Coriolanus in the 
attack upon the Vol.scians and drove the latter off in 
confusion. ‘As they began to pursue them, they 
begged Marcius, now weary with toil and wounds, to 
retire to the camp; but he, saying that “ it was not 
for victors to be weary,” joined in the pursuit The 
rest of the Volscians were defeated, many were slain, 
and many taken.* 

Strenc;th of endurance is worth all the talent in the 
world.— Byron. 

liKFKiiKNrEs.—VIII. 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xl. No. 
2343. K. Bleticowe, Plain Sermons to a Country Congregation 
(Ist Series), p. 83. J. Baldwin Brown, The Higher Life, p. 
288 . 

' I will tear your flesh with the thorns of the wilderness and 
with briers.’— Judges viii. 7. 

\v Si Te Deuvi, or an 0, Jubilate were to be celebrated 
by all nations and languages for any one advance 
and absolute conquest over wrong and error won by 
human nntuie in our times—yes, not excepting 
The bloody writing by all nations torn — 
the abolition of the commerce in slaves—to my think¬ 
ing that festival should be for the mighty progress 
made towards the suppression of brutal, bestial modes 
of punishment.—D k Qcjincey, 

Reference. —VIII. 18.— A. Gray, Faith and Diligence, p. 
124. 

' And he said unto Jether his firstborn^ Up, and alav them. 
Then Zebah and Zalmunna said, Rise thou, and tall upon 
us; for as the man is, so is his strength.'— Judges viii. 
20, 21. 

This passage is curiously applied by Cromwell in his 
fourth speech to the English Parliament of 1655, 
when bitterly denouncing the Anabapti.st Levellers 
and their intrigues. These men, the ProtcHitor com¬ 
plains, ‘ have been and yet are endeavouring to put 
us into blood and into confusion; more desperate and 
dangerous confusion than England ever yet saw. And 
I must say, os Gideon commanded his son to fall upon 
Zebah and Zalmunna, and slay them, they thought 
it more noble to die by the hand of a man than of a 
stripling—which shows there is some contentment in 
the hand by which a man falls ; so it is some satisfac¬ 
tion if a Commonwealth must perish, that it perish 
by men, and not by the hands of persons differing 
little from beasts! * 

AS THE MAN IS, SO IS HiS STRENGTH 

* As the man is, so is his strength.'— Judges viii. ax 
It is a strange and tragic history that of Gideon, 
the fifth, and for many reasons the greatest of all the 
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judges of Israel. Like many a wise saw of the olden 
times, the text contains much truth in small bulk. 

I. riainly, the first meaning of it is, that as a man 
is physically so is his strength. Now, it is perfectly 
true that we cannot give to ourselves a handsome 
mien, nor add one cubit to our stature; nevertheless, 
it is e(|ually true—and of none more true than young 
men—that we can do much to promote our health, to 
build uj) our constitution, and even to give dignity 
to our |)hysical presence. Given a smart and gentle¬ 
manly exterior, a young man's chances of preferment 
are decidedly greater, and the axiom generally holds 
good that, as a man is, even in outward physique, so 
is his success and strength. 

II. Take it in another way: as a man is intellectu¬ 
ally, so is his strength. I use the word ‘strength* 
here as meaning power of work, capacity for accom¬ 
plishing the ends of life, and making the world the 
better for his existence. You want to have your eyes 
open and your wits awake; to be sharp, and ready, 
and active. The (piick-wittcd Jack will generally 
have the advantage over the slow-witted giant The 
commerce of Kngland is not indeed in the hands of 
scholars ; but it is, for the most part, in the hands 
of shrewd, cle ar-headed practical men, who understand 
their business, and know how to push it. Thus intel¬ 
lect lieconics an equivalent of strength, mind means 
money. 

III. This old adage admits of a yet higher applica¬ 
tion. Indeed, in no sense is it more widely and 
markedly true than this; as a man is morally and 
spiritually, so is his strength. Character and faith, 
more than anything else, determine your power of 
overcoming dilficulty and of accomplishing gocKl. 
This is the sure gauge of your personal force in 
society and in the world. Without a moral backbone 
you may as well be a jelly-fish, for any real, solid 
good you will accomplish. There must be a founda¬ 
tion of stern |)rincii)lc, or you will be weak os water. 
A man with a re.solute conscience will always Ik* a 
power.—J. Thain Davidson, The City Youths p. 68. 

* And it came to pass, as soon as Gideon was dead, that the 

children of Israel turned again.'— Judges viii. 33. 

Writing to Mr. Cotton, a Boston minister, in 1651, 
Cromwell, after recounting the Puritan successes, 
adds significantly: ‘ We need your prayers in this as 
much as ever, llow shall we behave ourselves after 
such mercies?* 

* And the children of Israel remembered not the Lord their God, 

who had delivered them.’—J udges viii. 34. 

In his account of a Mr. Rowlandson, the old, avari¬ 
cious, and intem|X?rate curate of Grasmere, Words¬ 
worth describes how ‘one summer’s morning, after a 
night’s carouse in the vale of Langdale, on his return 
home, having reacht*d a point near which the whole 
of the vale of Grasmere might he .seen with the lake 
immediately below him, he ste|)pcd aside and sat 
down on the turf. After looking for some time at 
the landscape, then in the perfection of its morning 
beauty, he exclaimed—“ Gbod God! that 1 should 


have led so long a life in such a place I *’ This, no 
doubt, was deeply felt by him at the time, but I am 
not authorized to say that any noticeable amendment 
followed.* 

A MAN would wonder to henre Men Professe, Protesti 
Engage, Give Great Wordes, and then Doe just as 
they have Done before.— Bacon. 

^ And he slew his brethren, being threescore and ten persona» 
upon one stone.'— Judges ix. 5. 

Whkrk ambition hath possessed itself thoroughly of 
the soul, it turns the heart into steel, and makes it 
uncapable of a conscience. All sins will easily down 
with the man that is resolved to rise.—B ishop Hall 

Reference. —IX. 8-15.—A. Raleigh, From Davm to th$ 
Perfect Day^ p. 132. 

* The fig tree said unto them, Should 1 forsake my sweetness. 

and my good fruit, and go to be promoted over the trees?’ 
—^Judges ix. 11. 

A TALix)w dip, of the long-eight description, is an 
excellent thing in the kitchen candlestick, and Betty*8 
nose and eye are not sensitive to the difference be¬ 
tween it and the finest wax; it is only when you 
stick it in the silver candlestick, and introduce it 
into the drawing-room, that it seems plebeian, dim, 
and ineffectual. Alas for the worthy man who, like 
that candle, gets himself into the wrong place I— 
Gi^orgk Ejjot, Amo8 Barton. 

Does he not drink more sweetly that takes his 
bevemge in an earthen vessel, than he who looks and 
searches into his golden chalices, for fear of poison, 
and looks pale at every sudden noise, and sleeps in 
armour, and trusts no body, and does not trust God 
for his safety ?— Jeremy TayijOR. 

Vkkily, I swear 'tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livere in content. 

Than to be perk'd up in a glistering giief, 

And wear a golden sorrow. 

Anne Bullen in King Henry VIIL 

Reference. —IX, 14, 15.—C. F. Aked, The Courage of fho 
Cotoardf p. 205. 

* My father fought for you, and adventured his life far . . . and 

ye are risen up against my father's house this day.'— 

Judges ix. 17, i8. 

As I re-read the chapter of Judges—now, except in 
my memory, unread, as it chances, for many a year— 
the sadness of that story of Gideon fastens on me, and' 
silences me. This the end of his angel visions, and 
dream-led victories, the slaughter of all his sona 
but this youngest—and he never again heard of in 
Israel. 

You Scottish children of the Rock, taught through 
all your once pastoral and noble lives by many a 
sweet miracle 01 dew on fleece and ground—once ser¬ 
vants of mighty kings and kee|)ers of sacred covenant; 
have you indeed dealt truly with your warrior kings 
and prophet saints ?— Ruskin in Proserpina. 

Reference. —IX. 48.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaehimg 
for a Year, vol. i. p. 270. 
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* And m certain woman cast a piece of a millstone upon Abime- 

lech'f head, and all to break his skull.’— Judges ix. 53 . 

Therk now lies the greatness of Abioielech !—upon 
one stone had he slain his seventy brethren, and now 
a stone slnys him.—B ishop Hall. 

*And the children of Israel did evil anin in the sigfht of the 
Lord . . . and the children of Israel cried unto the Lord.*— 
Judges x. n and 10. 

The dark and the bright sides of the history shift 
with a rapidity unknown in the latter times of the 
story—* The childlen of Israel did evil in the sight of 
the Ix)rd,* and ‘I'he children of Israel cried unto the 
Lord*. Never was there a better instance than in 
these two alternate sentences, ten times repeated, 
that we need not pronounce any age entirely bad or 
entirely good.— Stanley. 

* We have sinned : do Thou unto us whatsoever seemeth good 

unto Thee: deliver us only, we pray Thee, this day.*— 

Judges x. 15. 

It is possibly to this passage that Luther was allud¬ 
ing loosely in the following fragment of his Table- 
Talk: ‘As I sometimes look through my fingers, 
when the tutor whips my son John, .so it is with God ; 
wh^n we aie untriitnful and disobedient to His word 
and commandments, He suffers us, through the devil, 
to be soundly lashed with pestilence, famine, and 
such like whip; not that He is our enemy, and to 
destroy us, but that through such scourging He may 
call us to repentance and amendment, and so allure 
us to seek Him, run to Him, and call upon Him for 
help. Of this we have a fine example in the book of 
Judges, when the angel, in God’s person, speaks thus : 
1 have stricken you so often, and ye are nothing the 
better for it. And the people of Israel said, Save 
*rhou us but now: we have sinned and done amis.s. 
Punish Thou us, O Lord, and do with us what Thou 
wilt, only save us now. Whereupon lie struck not 
all the iHJople to death.* 

* And they put away the strange gods from among them, and 

served the Lord: and his soul was grieved for the misery 
of Israel.’— Judges x, 16. 

I OFTEN went to bed with tears; and after a sleepless 
night arose again with teal’s: I recpiired some strong 
8up|N)rt; and God would not vouchsafe it me,, while 
I was running with the cap and bells.—G oethe in 
The Confessions of a Fair Saint 

* What man is he that will begin to fight against the children 

of Ammon? '—Judges x. 18. 

There was some juggling among the officials to 
avoid direct taxation; and Pepys, with a noble im¬ 
pulse, growing ashamed of his (li.shone.sty, designed 
to charge himself with <P10()0; but finding none to 
Bet him an exam})le, ‘ nobody of our ablest merchants * 
with their moderate liking for clean hand.s, he judged 
it ‘not decent*; he feared it would ‘ be thought vain 
glory’; and, rather than nppear singular, cheerfully 
remained a thief. One able merchant’s countenance, 
and Pepys had dared to do an honest act! Had he 
found one brave spirit, properly recognized by society, 
he might have gone far as a disciple.—li. L. Steven¬ 
son, Men and Books, p. 8)21. 


The key to all ages is—Imbecility; imbecility in the 
ya.st majority of men, at all times, and even in heroes, 
in all but certain eminent moments; victims of gravity, 
custom, and fear. This gives force to the strong,— 
that the multitude have no habit of self-reliance or 
original action.— Emerson. 

‘ And they said unto Jephthah, Come, and be 6ur captaio.*— 

Judges xi. 6 . 

When a subject presented itself so large and shape¬ 
less, Hnd dry and thorny, that few men’s fortitude 
could face, and no one’s patience could graj)ple with 
it; or an emergency occurred demanding, ou a sudden, 
access to stores of learning, the collection of many 
long yeai-s, but ananged so as to be made available at 
the shortest notice— then it was men asked where 
Lawrence was.— Lord Brougham. 

* And the elders of Gilead said unto Jephthah, The Lord be wit¬ 
ness between us, if we do not so according to thy words.’— 
Judges xi. 10. 

In a sermon proached at Fenwick in 1663, William 
Guthrie told his congregation: ‘If you be not 
ashamed of Him and His word. He shall not be 
ashamed of you. We aro in the case of the Gilead¬ 
ites, sore oppressed ; and Christ is Jephthah. He may 
say to us, as Jephthah did, Did you not hate Me, 
and expel Me out of My Father's house t Why now 
come you to Me in your distress t We nurst take 
with the charge, and put ropes on our necks, and still 
press our point on Him. Well, He says, if He deliver 
us or right our matters, shall He then he Head over 
ust lA^t us all lay our hand to our heart this day. 
Dai-e we say as Gilead said, The Lord be witness 
between us if we do not according to Thy words t 
Well then, hero is the Covenant, and here I take 
instruments, and do append His seal to the Covenant 
Now take your Sacrament upon this.* 

* And Jephthah uttered all his words before the Lord in 

—^JUDGBS XI. II. 

Thomas Boston, in his Memoirs, describes a lengthy 
fast in which he reviewed his (last life and renewed 
his vows to G(h 1. In the middle of the work, being 
exhausted, he desired some tokens from God of accept¬ 
ance. Two, he observes, ‘were somewhat relieving 
unto me. One was that God knew the acceptance of 
His covenant, as above expiesscd, was the habitual 
bent of my heart and soul. . . . Another was that 
Scripture brought to my remembrance: and Jephthah 
uttered all his words before the Lord in Mizpeh, 
So I closed the work betwixt thiee and four o'clock 
in the afternoon.* 

* Bthold» his daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and 
with dances; and she was his o.nly child: beside her he 
had neither son nor daughter. And it came to pass when 
he saw her, that he rent his clothes, and said, Alas, my 
daughter 1 thou hast brought me very low.’— Judobs xi. 
34. 35« 

‘Now you read poetry, I daresay—what you call 
poetry,^ said the old Dissenting preacher in The Re- 
volution in Tanner's Lane, ‘ I say in all of it—all, 
at least, I have seen—nothing comes up to that 
She was bis only child: beside her he had neither son 
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nor daughter. "J'he inspired writer leaves the tact 
just as it stands, and is content. Inspiration itself 
can do nothing to make it more touching than it is 
in its own bare nakt'diiess llierc is no thought in 
Jephthah of ivcantation, nor in the maiden of revolt, 
but nevertheless he has his own sorrow. He is brought 
very low. God does not rebuke him for his grief, 
lie knows well enough, my dear friends, the nature 
which He took upon Hiin.self. He does not anywhere, 
th(*refbre, I say, forbid that we should even bieak our 
hearts over those wi^ love and lose. . . . He elected 
Jephthah to the agony he endured while she w;is away 
on the hills! That is God’s election, an election to 
the c ross and to the cry, “ Kli, Wi, lama Sabachthani ”. 

“ Yes,” you will say, “but He elected him to the vic¬ 
tors over Ammon.** Doubtless he did ; but what 
cared Jephthah for his victory over Ammon when she 
aime to meet him, or indeed for the rest of his life? 
What is a victory, what arc triumphal arches and tlu* 
praise of all creation, to a lonely man ? * 

Rkkkkkncks.—XI. 35.—J. Keble, Seriawns for Lmt to 
p. 328. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1341. 

* And it was a custom in Israel, that the daughters of Israel 

went yearly to lament the daughter of Jephthah the 

Gileadite.’—J udges xi. 39, 40. 

It is perhaps significant of Japanese married life that 
a Japanese bride goes to he married in a pure white 
mourning rolie, which is intended to signify that 
henceforth she is dead to her old home and her par¬ 
ents, and that she must henceforth look upon her 
husband’s people as her own. But to the bride 1 
think it must have a dee|)er significance. It must 
mean that she hns said good-bye to all freedom and 
all family devotion, and to most of the pleasures of 
life: and that she has been disposed of to a man of 
whom she probably knows nothing, for him to use 
and abuse as the good or evil in him dictates. If 
ever the Japanese as a nation take to reading our 
Bible, the Ja^mnese girl will make a god (not a god¬ 
dess) of Jephthah’s daughter. A Japanese is called 
upon to perform the sacrifice of Jephthah when his 
daughter is married.—Miss Norma Lorimkr in More 
Queer Things About Japan. 

* Then said they unto him, Say now Shibboleth ; and he said, 

Sibboleth: for he could not frame to pronounce it right 

Then they took him and slew him.’— Judges xii. 6. 

I CAN and do, in retrospect, sympathize heartily, 
tenderly, and reverentially with the Simeonite or 
Evangelical reaction. Not a stone would I dare to 
throw at the names of any of the good men who took 
part in it. But, at the same time, I know perfectly 
well that there,is a type of character which never 
did, never will, perhaps, understand Evangelicism, but 
which is capable of religious faith acceptable to God, 
though innocent of Shibboleths; and a type which 
could have found no shelter during (which I dare" to 
call) the Sturm und Drang season of the Simeonite 
reaction, except in the bosom of the English Church. 

—W. B. Hands in Henry Holbeach, 11 . pp. 44, 45. 

As it is the ear of fruit which distinguishes the wheat 
from the tares, so this is the true Shibboleth that He, 
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who stands as Judge at the passages of Jordan, makes 
use of to distinguish those that shall pass over Jordan 
into the true Canaan fiom those that should be slain 
at the passage. For the Hebrew word Shibboleth 
signifies an ear of com. And perhaps the more full 
pronunciation of Jephthah’s friends. Shibboleth, may 
represent a full ear with fruit in it, typifying the 
fruits of the friends of C hrist, the antitype of Jeph¬ 
thah ; and the more lean pronunciation of the Eph- 
ramites, his enemies, may represent their empty ears, 
typifying thii show of religion in hypocrites without 
slibstance and fruit.— Jonathan Edwards in The 
Religious Affections. 

Referknub. —XII. 6.—G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 
289. 

* And after him . . . and after him . . . and after him.*— 
Judges xii. 8, ii, 13. 

As one old statesman leaves the scene, a younger one 
comes forward, in the vigour of hope and power, to 
fill his place. When one great orator dies, another 
commonly succeeds him. The opportunity of the 
new aspirant is the departure of his predecessor; 
on every vacancy some new claimant—many claim¬ 
ants probably—strive with eager emulation to win 
it and to retain it. Every loss is, in a brief period, 
easily and fully repaired. Even, too, in the heredi¬ 
tary part of oiir constitution, most calamities are 
soon forgotten. One monarch dies, and another 
succeeds him. A new court, a new family, new hopes 
and new interests, spring up and suj^ersede those 
which have passed away.— Bagkhot in The Econo^ 
mist for December, 1801. 

Behold now, thou art barren; but thou shaft conceive, and 
bear a son.’— Judges xiii. 3. 

A DEEP teaching lies in the Hebrew idea, recurrent 
in so many forms, and haunting the world of fairy¬ 
land and of legend, that the most precious gift of 
heaven must be long waited for. The late-born 
child is always the be.st beloved, the wondrously 
gifted, the miracle of strength, or the seer, who is to 
decide the fate of a nation. More or less, we see 
that the late-born is the precursor of the virgin- 
bom.— .Jut.ia Wedgwood, message of Israel, p. 142. 

References.— XIII. 16.—W. Ewen, Christian World 
Pulpit, 1891, p. 328. XIII. 18-22.—J. Vaughan, Fifty Ser¬ 
mons (1874), p. 249. 

* The angel of the Lord did no more appear to Manoah and to 

his wife. Then Manoah knew that he was an angel of 
the Lord.’— Judges xiii. 21. 

The golden moments in the stream of life rush past 
us, and we see nothing but sand ; the angels come to 
visit u.s, and we only know them when they are gone. 
—George Euot. 

A WOMAN’S LOGIC 

* And Manoah said unto his wife. We shall surely die, because we 

have seen God. But his wife said, If the Lord were pleased 
to kill us He would not have received a burnt offermg and 
a meat offering at our hands, neither would He have 
shoWed us all these things, neither would He as at this time 
have told us such things as these.*— Judges xiii. 22, 23. 

Wk say usually that woman has instinct and man 
h&s logic. That is an ingenious definition to save 
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the masculine face. For really instinct is logic with¬ 
out its forms, and you have only to look at this text 
to see that the woman’s instinct and logic are alike 
sound and convincing. 

I. The Promise in Nature. —Now let us first take 
this question: If the Lord had been pleased to kill 
us, would He have shown us all these things? We 
may ask this question in respect of this yjresent life, 
ana its anxieties. We are often full of trouble about 
our future life in this world. We are full of mis¬ 
givings, full of solicitudes, full of aT)prelu*nsion. 
Now when we are thus tormented would it not be a 
good thing to put to ourselves : Would God have 
shown us all these things (these things that He is 
displaying to us, say, in this royal summer-time), 
would (iod have shown us all these wonderful things 
of our personal experience if He had meant to starve 
us, to degrade us, to forsake* us, and leave us to 
nakedness and despair? All the riches and splen¬ 
dours of nature assure us that God is going to take 
care of us in the days to aime as in the days tluit 
are past. 

II. The Promise in Life. —And you may take 
the same argument about the greater life beyond 
this world. We are doubtful sometimes, we arc 
troubled with jicrplexities about the unknown future, 
and we are tempted to say that we shall perish 
utterly. If God had meant to destroy us would He 
have acted as He has with us, brought us into this 
world, and schooled us only to dismiss us to the 
dust ? After all the grandeur of the world of which 
we are the chief object, the splendour of our faculties, 
the excellence of our education, the rich treatment 
received at the hand of heaven, all declare that life 
has an immense perspective, that God is contem¬ 
plating generous things, and after laying His large 
foundations He is going to put on the superstructure 
and the topstone of perfection, of immortality. 

III. The Promise in Revelation. — Another 

a uestion. Would the Lord have spoken to us all 
lese things if He had meant to kill us ? He has not 
only shown us wonderful things, but He has spoken 
to us great words. God has not left Himself without 
witness ; from the beginning there have been His 
messengers speaking great words of light, of true 
righteousness, and hope to the various nations. And 
(depend upon it) God will continue to vindictate 
Himself and utter His great wortls. And what' is 
all this for? For what end? Has God spoken to 
us through the Jewish nation, and spoken to us 
through His Son, and is it likely now that He is 
oing to annihilate us, to desert us, to leave us in 
arkness and despair? It is not like Him. The 
very fact that He has spoken to us is full of promise 
and full of prophecy. 

IV. The Promise in Grace. —Finally, would God 
have shown us all the grace which He has shown us 
.if He had meant to destroy us? Think of what 
God has given us in His Son; of the love He has 
expressed to us in His Gospel! God has spoken 
words to you that He will justify and accomplish.— 


W. L WATxmsow, The Ohrietian World Pulpit^ 
Vol. Lxv. 1904. 

Refeiibnces.—X lll. 22, 23.—H. J. Bevis, SmnmSf p. 136. 
J. Keble, Sermam far Sundays after TrinUy^ part 1. p. 96. 
Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxiii. No. 1340. XIII. 23.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. viii. No. 440. Xlll. 24.—1. 
Williams, Characters of the Old Testarnenty p. 149. Xlll. 24, 
26.—Bishop Alexander, 27w Oreat Questumy p. 146. 

* And the Spirit of the Lord began to move him at timei in the 
camp of Dan, between Zorah and Eshtaol.’—J udobs xiii. 25 . 

Deeds of heroism are only offered to those who have 
been, for many long years, heroes in obscurity and 
silence.— Maeterlinck. 

Histoey proves that the majority of men who have 
done anything great have passed their youth in seclu¬ 
sion.—liEINK. 

RBPKRBNon.—XIII. 26.—J. Clifford, Daily Strength for 
Daily lAvingy p. 97. 

* And Samson went down to Timnath.’—JuDQKs xiv. x. 

All transitions are dangerous; and the most danger¬ 
ous is the transition from the restraint of the family 
circle to the non-restmint of the world.— Herbert 
Spencer. 

Rkfrrenob.—XIV. 4.—J. N. Norton, Golden Truths^ p. 
309. 

* And, behold, a young lion roared against him. And the Spirit 

of the Lord came mightily upon him, and he rent him as he 
would have rent a kid.—JuDCBs xiv. 5 , 6 . 

God never gives strength, but he employs it. 
Poverty meets one like an aimed man; infamy, like 
some furious mastiff*, comes flying in the face of 
another; the wild l)oar out of the forest, or the 
bloody tiger of persecution, sets on one; the brawling 
CHI'S of heretical pravity, or contentious neighbour¬ 
hood, ai^e ready to bait another; and by all these 
meaner and brutish adversaries, will God fit us for 
greater conflicts. It is a pledge of our future victory 
over the Philistines, if we can say. My soul hath l)een 
among lions.— Bishop Hall. 

REPEHBNCB.--X1V. 8, 9.—Spurgeon, SermanSy vol. xxix. 
No. 1703. 

* Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness.*—J udgbS xiv. 14 . 

All over Normandy you come upon these fortified 
abbayes, built for praying and fighting once, and 
ruined now, and turned to different uses. It is like 
Samson^s riddle to see the carcase of the lions with 
honey‘flowing from them. ‘Out of the eater came 
forth meat; out of the strong came forth sweetness.* 
There is a great archway at the farm at Tracy, with 
heavy wooden doors studded with nails. There is 
rust in plenty, and part of a moat still remaining. 
The hay is stacked in what was a chapel once ; the 
yellow trusses are hanging through the crumbliing 
flamboyant east window. There is a tall watch-tower, 
to which a pigeon-cote has been affixed, and low 
cloisters that are turned into outhouses and kitchens. 
The white walls tell a story of penance and fierce 
battlings which are over now, so far as they are 
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concerned.—From Miss Thackeray's The Village on 
the Cliff, 

In the fourth chapter of My Schools and School- 
master.^ Ilii^h Miller tells how ‘a party of boys had 
stormed a hiiinble-bee’s nest on the side of the old 
chaptl-brae, and, digging inwanls along the nairow 
winding earth passage, they at length came to a grin¬ 
ning hum in skull, and saw the l)ees issuing thick from 
out a round hole at its base—the foramen magnum. 
The wise little workers had actually formed their 
nest within the hollow of the head, once occupied by 
the busy brain ; and their spoilei-s, more scrupulous 
than Samson of old, who seems to have enjoyed the 
meat brought forth out of the eater, and the sweet¬ 
ness extrnett'd from the stiong, left in very great con¬ 
sternation their honey all to themselves.* 

Some of the loveliest of the works of man’s hand seem 
to come out of utter foolishness and vileness, just as 
c ime honey from the carcass of Samson’s lion. Even 
to exclude the later abomination of Greek sculpture, 
much of its true work was done in societies putrid to 
the core in public and private life.—F uederic Har¬ 
rison. 

Compare James Smetham on De Quinccy: * What a 
queer, mystic, sublime, inscrutable, fascinating old 
mummy he is! Throw your mind back to the days 
when, fifty years or more ago, he wandered in London 
streets, arul what he says of himself in the Confessions 
then, find fancy that he has lasted on till now, and is 
winking and blinking yet. . . , Now the fact is, that 
man has wasted his life; and one can only, in one’s 
soul, use him as Samson used the honey out of the 
dead lion—“ Out of the strong came forth sweetness 

Temitations, when we meet them at first, are as the 
lion that roared upon Samson; but if we overcome 
them, the next time we see them, we shall find a nest 
of honey within them.— Bunyan, Grace Abounding, 

In his essay on ‘The Enjoyment of Unpleasant 
Places,* 11. L. Stevenson tells how once in a cold, 
bleak, Northern district he received some singularly 
leasurable impressions, owing to the discipline of 
aving to hunt out what was good amid the uncon¬ 
genial surroundings. ‘And this happened to me in 
the place of all others where I liked least to stay. 
When 1 think of it, I grow ashamed of my own in¬ 
gratitude. “ Out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 
TTiere, in the bleak and gusty North, I received, per¬ 
haps, my strongest impression of peace. I saw the 
sea to be great and calm; and the earth, in that 
little corner, was all alive and friendly to me. So, 
wherever a man is, he will find something to please 
and pacify him ... let him only look for it in the 
right spirit, and he will surely find.* 

* And the Spirit of the Lord came upon him.’ —Judobs xzv. 19, 

Some one once a >ked Luther what was the diffei'ence 
between Samson and Julius Caesar, or any famous 
general who had been endowed with a vigorous body 
and a vigorous mind. The Reformer answered : 


‘ Samson’s strength was produced tiy the Holy Ghost 
animating him, tor the Holy Ghost enables those who 
serve (iod obediently to accomplish great exploita 
The strength and grandeur of soul of the heathen 
were also an inspiration and work of Ggd, but not of 
the kind which sanctifies. I often reflect with admira¬ 
tion upon Samson. Mere human strength could 
never have done what he did.* 

I CONFESS there are, in Scripture, stories that do ex¬ 
ceed the fables of poets, and, to a captious reader, 
sound like Gargantua or Bevis. Search all the 
legends of times past, and the fabulous conceits of 
these present, and 'twill lie hard to find one that de¬ 
serves to carry the buckler to Samson ; yet is all this 
of an easy jiossibility, if we conceive a Divine concourae, 
or an influence from the little finger of the Almighty. 
—Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici. 

* And he found a new jawbone of an ass, and took it, and slew 
a thousand men therewith.’— ju dobs xv. 15 . 

Is it fair to call the famous Drapier's Letters patriot¬ 
ism ? They are masterpieces of dreadful humour and 
invective: they are reasoned logically enough too, 
but the proposition is as monstrous and fabulous as 
the Lilliputian island. It is not that the grievance 
is so great, but there is his enemy—the assault is 
wonderful for its activity and terrible rage. It is 
Samson, with a bone in his hand, rushing on his 
enemies and felling them; one admires not the cause 
so much as the strength, the anger, the fury of the 
champion.— Thackeray upon Swift, 

IIefrrences.—XV. 15-10.—S. Barin^-Gould, Village 
Preaching for a Year^ vol. ii. p. 38. XVI. 3.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. lii. No. 3000. 

‘ And it came to pass afterward, that he loved a woman in the 

valley of Sorek, whose name was Delilah.’—Juuous xvi. 4 . 

In the preface to The Character of the Happy 
Warrior, Wordsworth notes that ‘the cause of the 
great war with the French naturally fixed one's 
attention upon the military character, and, to the 
honour of our country, there were many illustrious 
instances of the qualities that constitute its highest 
excellence. Lord Nelson carried most of these 
virtues that the trials he was exposed to in his de¬ 
partment of the service necessarily call forth and 
sustain, if they do not produce the contrary vices. 
But his public life was stained with one great crime, 
so that, though many passages of these lines were 
suggested by what was generally known as excellent 
in his conduct, I have not been able to connect his 
name with the poem as I could wish, or even to think 
of him with satisfaction in reference to the idea of 
what a warrior ought to be.* 

* And he awaked.’— Judges xvi. 14 . 

Methtnks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleeps 
and shaking her invincible locks: methinks I see her 
as an eagle renewing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam ; purging 
and unsealing her long-abused sight at the muntain 
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itself of heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love 
the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, 
and in tiieir envious gabble would prognosticate a 
year of sects and schisms.— Milton, Areopagitica, 

To the history of Samson, one of his favourite 
Scriptures, Milton returns in his Reasons of Church 
Oovernmenty where he frecjuently compares the 
HebTew chainpion's career and character to the rulers. 
* 1 cannot better liken the state and person of a king 
than to that mighty Nazarite, Samson ; who, being 
iliscijilined from his birth in the precepts and the 
piactice of temperance and sobriety, grows up to a 
noble strength and perfection, with those his illustri¬ 
ous locks, the Laws, waving and curly about his 
godlike shoulders. And, while he keeps them un¬ 
diminished and unshorn, he may with the jawbone 
of an ass, that is, with the word of his meanest 
officer, suppress and put to confusion thousands of 
those that rise against his just power. But laying 
down his head amongst the strumpet flatteries of 
prelates, while he sleeps and thinks no harm, they, 
wickedly shaving off all those bright and weighty 
tresses of his laws and just prerogatives, which were 
his ornament and strength, deliver him over to in¬ 
direct and violent counsels, which, as those Philistines, 
put out the fair and far-sighted eyes of his natural 
mind, and make him grind in the prison house of 
their sinister ends, and practise upon him; till he, 
knowing this prelatical razor to have bereft him of 
his wonted might, nourish again his puissant hair, the 
golden beams of law and right, and they, sternly 
shook, thunder with ruin upon the heads of those 
his evil counsellors, but not without great affliction 
to himself.’ 

Kkkkkknces. —XVI. 17.—H. P. Liddon, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1111 , XVI. 20.—R. J. Campbell, Sermons Addressed to 
Iruliridwih, p. 73. G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 413, 
W. J. Hdcb, A Book of Lay Sermons, p. 247. S. Baring- 
Gould, One Hundred Sermon Sketches, p. 121. XVI. 20, 21. 
—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 224. 

A FORFEITED GIFT 

He wist not that the Lord had departed from him.’—J udqbs 

XVI. 20. 

I. I'hk fall and the death of Samson are illustrative 
of a recurrent human experience. Unfaithfulness to 
a Divine gift results in its withdrawal. In a sense all 
men are divinely gifted, though their gifts differ both 
in fjirility and in degree, which is precisely what we 
ought to expect. Suppose Samson had lived and died 
li ke the great lawgiver of Israel—who can think about 
Moses without believing his estimate of manhood is 
better for that life? Joshua, who, inspired by a 
greater than himself, heoinng his Divine call, ‘ Moses 
my servant is dead, now thei*efore arise,’ rose captain 
of Israel, faithful to the call, was faithful to the last, 
in his dying hour calling Israel before him. ’Choose 
you this day whom ye will seiwe.’ Elijah, the most 
picturescpie of them all, a solitary figure in a decadent 
age, defying all the untoward tendencies of his time, 


witnessing for God and in the sublimity of his death 
impi-essing Israel for good like Samson, but oh, in 
what a different fashion ! Suppose that Samson’s life 
and death had been as these—for he was called to the 
fii'st place just as these were ? He had his opportunity 
and he put it away. 

II. Vocation may lx* forfeited, and thera is no tragedy 
so sad, no end so melancholy, as that in which a man 
discovei’s that he bus been living for long without God 
and without the gift that ought to have led him to 
great things. You have had your gracious oppor¬ 
tunity, your season of vision, and whatever kind of 
man you are it will be of no use to you in the great 
day of reckoning for you to deny the moment when 
the opportunity came. Do we know the opportunity 
when it comes ? Are we clear as to the moment when 
we .stop our ears and close our eyes and turn our feet 
from the pathway of duty? Vou know perfectly 
well if this gift that is in you is debased, and when 
you know it you have rightly judged in the day of 
dread discovery that the Spirit of the Lord has de¬ 
parted. 

III. It is sometimes said that the word of the 
prophet has no hearing in these days. Men are in¬ 
different to the claims of the Christ. God has but 
little place in their lives. Now, is it true of the 
men who reject God and Christ, and the Bible, and 
with it all the ideals and associations that belong 
of right thereto—is it true that they are living the 
life of the highest they can see ? When you exchanged 
something else for Christ, did you choose a higher or 
did you choose a lower ? If you choose a lower, put¬ 
ting from you the higher, on whatever hypocritical 
pretext your choice was made, you did it knowingly, 
and you forfeited a great opportunity and you thrust 
from you the Divine gift. Recognize that the Divine 
gift rests upon you for just what you are and where 
you are, and that it can be withdrawn, and it may be 
so. You ai e not living to your highest, and ye t you 
could in the strength of the I.ord God.—U. J. 
Campbkli., Sermons Addressed to Individuals, p. 73. 

* And the Philistines put out his eyes.'— Judges xvi. 21 . 

Ilrs eyes were the fii*st offendei-s, which betrayed him 
to lust; and now they are fii’st pulled out. ... It is 
better for Samson to be blind in prison than to abuse 
his eyes in Sorek: yea I may safely say, he was more 
blind when he saw licentiously, than now that he sees 
not; he was a greater slave when he served his 
affections, than now in grinding for the Philistines. 
The I0.SS of his eyes shows him his sin; neither could 
he see how ill he had done, till he saw not.— Bishop 
Hall. 

* And he did mnd in the prison house. Howbeit the hdr of 
his head began to grow again.’—J udges xvi. ai, 22. 

Samson’s hair grew again, but not his eyes. Time 
may restore^ some losses, others are never to be re¬ 
paired.—T homas Fuller. 

In his fifth lecture on Heroes, Carlyle applies this 
incident to Benthamism, which, he avers, ‘you may 
c^l heroic, though a Heroism with its eyes put out 
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It is the culminating point, and fearless ultimatum, 
of what lay in the half-and-half state, pervading man’s 
whole existence in that eighteenth eentuiy. It seems 
to me, all deniers of Godhood, and all lip-l>elicvers 
of it, are lx)und to be Benthamites, if they have 
courage and honesty. Benthamism is an eyeless 
Heroism : the Human species, like a hapless, !)linded 
Samson, grinding in the Philistine Mill, clasps con¬ 
vulsively the pillars of its Mind; brings huge ruin 
down, but ultimately deliverance withal.’ 

Those who would take away the use of our reason in 
spiritual things would deal with us as the Philistines 
did with Samson—fiist, put out our eyes, and then 
make us grind in their mill.— John Owen. 

Ruskin, in the fifth volume of Modern Painters^ asks, 
How did the art of the Venetians ‘so swiftly pass 
away ? How become, what it became uncjucstionably, 
one of the chief causes of the corruption of the mind 
of Italy, and of her subsequ(*nt decline in moral and 
political power? By reason of one great, one fatal 
fault—recklessness in aim. Wholly noble in its 
sourties, it was wholly unworthy in its purposes. 
Separate and strong, like Samson, chosen from its 
youth, and with the Spirit of God visibly I’esting on 
it,—like him, it warred in caielcss strength, and wan¬ 
toned in untimely pleasure.’ 

In his essay on Old Mortality^ Stevenson describes 
the career of a brilliant, soulless, fellow-undergradu¬ 
ate, ‘ most beautiful in jierson, most serene and genial 
by disposition . . . a noble figure of youth, but follow¬ 
ing vanity and incredulous of good ; and suie enough, 
somewhere on the high seas of life, with his health, 
his hof3es, his patrimony, and his self-respect, he miser¬ 
ably went down. . . . Thus was our old comrade, like 
Samson, careless in the days of his strength.* 

References. —XVI. 21.—J. Aspinall, Parish Ssrrrums 
(2nd Series), p. 89. XVI. 21-31.—A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—Jtidges^ p. 250. XVL 22.—Spurgeon, 
Sernums^ vol. xxxiii. No. 1939. 

^ And they called for Samson out of the prison house, and he 
made them sport*— Judo ks xvi. 25. 

Compare Carlyle’s grim description of British opera. 

‘ One singer in particular, called Coletti or some such 
name, seemed to me, by the cast of his face, by the 
tones of his voice, by his general bearing, so far as I 
could read it, to be a ntaii of deep and ardent sensi¬ 
bilities, of delicate intuitions, just sympathies; origin¬ 
ally an almost poetic soul, or man of genius^ as we 
term it; stamped by Nature as capable of far other 
work than squalling here, like a blind Samson, to 
make the Philistines sport’ 

HOW NOT TO PRAY 

‘Only this once.*—^J udges xvi. 28. 

W R have heard these words until we are heartsick of 
them. There are some words we cannot do without; 
we know they are lies, we mean them at the time, or 
at least wi? think we mean them; and lo, in a little 
while the remembrance utterly fades, and we come 
hack upon the old spot with the old hammer, with a 


false repercussion, with a smiting that we promised 
should never be renewed. 

Samson would gather himself up for a grand final 
effort; he said in effe<*t, O Lord, the Philistines have 
taken away mine eyes, I am no longer what I was, I 
am no longer a })rophet and servant of Thine, I am 
no longer a judge in the country, I am a poor fool; 
I gave up my secret, I was fallen upon by cruel 
wr( tches, they are laughing at me and mocking me 
with a most bitter sarcasm ; Lord, remember the old 
days, direct my hands, some of you, to the pillai-s on 
which this house stands, and now, Lord, this once, the 
last time, give me back the old Samson, and I will 
t<»ar these I’hilistines down as a palaco might be torn 
down by an earthquake: Lord, this once, only this 
once; I pray Thee let the old strength come back, 
and I will be avenged for my two eyes. It was very 
natural, it was most human, it was just what we would 
have done under similar circumstances, and therefoi*e 
do not let us laugh at the dismantled giant. 

Let us accommodate the passage, so that it may 
become a lamp which we can hold over various points 
of life. 

I. Now let us note three things about this prayer, 
h’irst of all, the prayer was to the true God. It was 
not offered to an idol or to a graven image of any 
kind or to a mere filmy ideality, a shadowy half¬ 
something that was wraith-like, apparitional, but not 
nameable or not approachable in any suitable and 
substantial way. This prayer went up directly in the 
line of the true throne. It was the Lord God of 
Israel, it was the cry of necessity to the Giver of all 
good. Know then that we may be praying to the 
right God ; that is no guarantee that we shall get the 
answer which we desire. 

II. What ailed this poor prayer? what was its 
mortal diseivse? The mortal disease of this prayer 
uttered by Samson was that it was offered in the 
wrong s|)irit. It is the spirit that determines the 
quality. ‘That I may be at once avenged of the 
Philistines for my two eyes.* It was a prayer for 
vengeance. That prayer comes easily to the natural 
spirit. We love to magnify the individual,and to think 
that individualism is personality. Prayer is self- 
slaughter, in so far as the will and the supreme di sire 
of the heart may be concerned. Prayer is self-re¬ 
nunciation ; prayer says, Lord, Thy will Ik? done, not 
mine. Thus the Divine will is done by consent human 
and Divine, and is the law, in its own degree of the 
universe ; the soul then falls into the rhythmic move¬ 
ment of the creation, and the man is translated out 
of individuality into pei'sonality in its broadest de¬ 
finitions, and he is part and parcel of th^ great unity 
which swings like a censer round the altar Divine. 

III. In the third place this prayer was an.'rwered, 
but answered in judgment Samson had his way, but 
his way killed him. We will not say anything about 
Samson’s character, we have too much to say about 
our own ; it does not do to stretch our hands across 
the centuries that we may smite some downtrodden 
man, but we must l)egin at the house of God. The 
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judgment must begin in every man’s own secret souL 
But this we may say; for the eternal comfort of the race 
it is written accoraing to the blessing pronounced by 
father Jacob, * Gad, a troop shall overcome him : but 
he shall overcome at the last So we come upon the 
familiar thought of intermediate and final victories. 

We were caught in all the sins; the decalogue was 
flying round us in splintered, shattered pieces, the 
devil was triumphing over us, but we overcame at the 
last It was a long time in coming, but the purpose 
of God cannot be set aside, and if we diligently, 
humbly, and reverently entreat the Divine presence, 
and if we be heartily tishamed of our sins, and name 
them one by one in the face of the noonday sun, and 
smite upon our hearts and say, ‘ All these sins ai*e 
oura, and we repent them,’ who can tell whether God 
will be gracious unto us, and give us a nail in Ilis 
tabernacle, and one small place in His great provi¬ 
dential plan?— .Joseph Pabkeb, City Temple Pulpit^ 
vol. IIL p. 32. 

* And Samson took hold of the two middle pillars . . . and he 
bowed himself with all his might; and the house fell upon 
the lords and upon all the people that were therein.*— 
Judges xvi. 29, 30. 

In his introduction to Woolnian’s Journal Whittier 
has occasion to speak of the magnitude of that evil 
which Woolman set himself to grapple. The slave- 
trade had rooted itself in all departments of American 
life. * Yet he seems never to have doubted for a 
moment the power of simple truth to eradicate it, nor 
to have hesitated as to his own duty in regard to it. 
There was no groping like Samson in the gloom ; no 
feeling in blind wrath and impatience for the pillai-s 
of the temple of Dagon. . . . He believed in the good¬ 
ness of the Lord that leadeth to repentance; and that 
love could reach the witness for itself in the hearts of 
all men, through all entanglements of custom and 
every barrier of pride and selfishness.’ 

Death is no such terrible enemie, when a man hath 
so many attendants about him, than can winne the 
combat of him. Revenge triumphs over Death ; Love 
slights it; Honour aspireth to it; Grief flieth to it. 
—Bacon. 

References.—XVI. 30. — Phillips Brooks, The Law of 
Growth, p. 263. A. P. Stanley, Sermons on Special Occasions, 
p. 274 . J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. iii. p. 388. 

•And he judged Israel twenty years. ’—Judges xvi. 31, 

A man’s life is his whole life, not the last glimmering 
snuif of the candle. ... It is neither the first nor 
last hour of our existence, but the sj)ace that parts 
these two—not our exit nor our entrance upon the 
stage, but what we do,* feel, and think, while here— 
that we are to attend to, in pronouncing sentence 
upon it.— Hazlitt. 

‘Silent was that house of many chaml)ei-s,’ writes 
Mr. Meredith of Lassalle. ‘ That mass of humanity, 
profusely mixed of good and evil, of generous ire 
And mutinous, of the passion for the future of man- 
Jdnd and vanity of person, magnanimity and sensual¬ 


ism, high judgment, I’eckless indiscipline, chivalry, 
savagery, solidity, fragmentariness, was dust He 
perished of his weakness, but it was a strong man that 
fell. His end was a derision because the animal in 
him ran him unchained and bounding to it. A stormy 
blood made wreck of a splendid intelligence.’ 

Referknckh.—XVI. 31.—Bishop Alexander, The Great 
Quedioji, p. 146. XVII. 3.—G. Hrookn, Outlines of Sermons, 
p. 2G1. 

• I am a Levite, and I go to sojourn where I may find a place. 

And Micah said unto him, Dwell with me, and be unto me 
a father and a priest, and 1 will give thee ten shekels of 
silver by the year, and a suit of apparel, and thy victuals. 
So the Levite went in. And the Levite was content to 
dwell with the man.’—J udges xvii. 9-11. 

After that first fervour of simple devotion, which his 
beloved Jesuit priest had inspired in him, speculative 
theology took but little hold on the young man’.s 
mind. When his early credulity was disturbed, and 
his saints and virgins taken out of his worship, to 
rank little higher than the divinities of Olympus, his 
belief became acquiescence rather than the cardour; 
and he made his mind up to assume the cassock and 
bands, as another man does to wear a brciist-plate and 
jack-boots, or to mount a merchant’s desk, for a liveli¬ 
hood, and from obedience and necessity, rather than 
from choice. There were scores of such men in Mr. 
Ksmond’s time at the universities, who were going 
into the Church with no better calling than his.— 
Thackeray, Esmond, chap. ix. 

In The Force of Truth, Thomas Scott confesses that 
his original views in entering the ministry * were these 
three :—A desire of a less laborious and more com¬ 
fortable way of procuring a livelihood, than otherwise 
I had the prospect of; the expectation of more leisure 
to c?mploy in reading, of which I was inordinately 
fond ; and a proud conceit of my abilities, with a 
vainglorious imagination that I should sometime dis¬ 
tinguish and advamtj myself in the literary world.’ 

• And they said unto him, Who brought thee hither ? and what 

makest thou in this place ? and what hast thou here ? ’— 

Judges xvni. 3. 

‘ It is a vain thought,’ says Dinah Morris in Adam 
Bede, ‘to flee from the work that God appoints us, 
for the sake of finding a gi*eater blessing to our own 
souls, as if we could choose for ourselves where we 
shall find the fullness of the Divine Presence, instead 
of seeking it where alone it is to be found, in loving 
obedience.’ 

‘They dwelt careless, after the manner of the Zidonians, quiet 
and secure ; and there was no magistrate in the land, that 
might put them to shame in any thing.’—J udges xviii. 7. 

A man’s own safety is a god that sometimes makes 
very grim demands.—G eorge Ei.iot. 

Security, as commonly understood, is the state in 
which one fears no danger, where one is cheerful and 
hopes the best We all begin our life in security. 
. . We are all born optimists.— Marteksen. 

There are a multitude of persons who go through 
life in a safe, uninteresting mediocrity. They have 
S 18 
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never been exposed to temptation; they are not 
troubled with violent passions; they have nothinjj to 
try them; they have never attempted great things 
for the glory of God; they have never been thrown 
upon tiu! world ; they live at home in the Ixisom of 
their families, or in quiet situations . . . and when 
their life is closed, peofile cannot help speaking well 
of them, as harmless, decent, correct persons, whom it 
is impossible to blame, impossible not to regret. Yet, 
after all, how different their lives are from that de- 
scrilied as a Christian’s life in St Paul’s Epistles!— 
Newman. 

Refkrkncbs.—XVIII. 7, 27, 28.—Spurgeon, Sermotu, vol. 
xlii. No. 241)0. XVlIl. 0 , 10 .—J. M. Neale, Sermont Preached 
in Sackville College Chapel^ vol. ii. p. 330. 

*Hold thy peace, lay thine hand upon thy mouth.*—J udobs 
will. 19 . 

So, in almost the same words, was the like bribe 
offered by one of the great religious houses of Eng¬ 
land to the monk who guarded the shrine of one of 
the most sacred relics in the adjacent cathedral of 
Canterbury—‘Give us the |X)rtion of St Thomas’s 
skull which is in thy custody, and thou shalt cease to 
be a simple monk ; thou shalt be Abbot of St. Augus¬ 
tine’s.’ As Iloger accepted the bait in the twelfth 
century after the Christian era, so did the Levite of 
MicahA house in the fifteenth century before it— 
Staniky. 

*And the priest'a heart was glad, and he went*— Juoobs 

XVIII. 20. 

Hk that was won with ten shekels may be lost with 
eleven. . . . There is nothing more inconstant than a 
Levite that seeks nothing but himself.— Bishop Hall. 

Rrferkncb.—XVIII. 24.—S, Baring-Gould, One Hundred 
Sermon Sketchee^ p. 109. 

* And they came unto Laish, unto a people that were at quiet and 

secure: and they smote them with the edge of the sword.' 

—JumJHs XVIII. 27, 

When a Warr^-like State growes Softe and Effemin¬ 
ate, they may be sure of a Warre, For commonly 
such Suites are growne rich, in the time of their de¬ 
generating: and so the Prey inviteth, and their 
Decay in Valour encourageth a Warre.— Bacon. 

* And a certain Levite took to him a concubine out of Beth- 

lehem-judah.'— Judges xix. 1 . 

On the night before he fled from Geneva, Rousseau 
relates how finding himself unusually wakeful, ‘I 
continued my reading beyond my usual hour, and 
read the whole passage ending at the story of the 
Levite of Ephraim—in the book of Judges, if I mi.s- 
take not, for since then I have never seen it. This 
story made a great impression on me, and in a kind 
of dream my imagination still ran upon it’ Suddenly 
wakened by the news that his £rmle was proscribed, 
he drove off‘ and composed, during his journey, a 
version of this barbaric tale. 

* And, behold, there came an old man from his work out of the 

field at even.’—J udqbs xix. 16 . 

I hear but of one man at his work in all Gibeah ; 
the rest were quaffing and revelling. That one man 


ends his work with a charitable entertainment; the 
others end their play in a brutish beastliness and 
violence.—B ishop Hall. 

Reference. —XIX. 20 .—H. J, Wilmot-Buxton, Common 
Life Religion, p. 232. 

‘And the men of Israel turned again upon the children of Ben¬ 
jamin, and smote them with the edge of the sword, as 
well the men of every city, as the beast, and all that came 
to hand.'— ^Judges xx. 4 S. 

‘ Humanity, or mercy, is certainly not the strong point 
of Achaian Greeks. With them not only no sacred¬ 
ness, but little value, attached to human life; and 
the loss of it stirs no sympathy unless it be associated 
with beauty, valour, patriotism, or other esteemed 
characteristics. Yet here, again, the forms of evil 
are less extreme. We do not find, even in the stern, 
relentless vengeance of Odysseus on his enemies, or 
in the passionate wish of Achilles that nature would 
permit what it forbade, namely, to devour his hated 
foe, a form of cruelty and brutality so savage as is 
recorded in the case of the Levite with his wife and 
concubine at Gibeah, and of the war which followed 
it—W. E. Glads'fone. 

‘O Lord God of Israel, why should there be to-day one tribe 
lacking in Israel ?*— Judges xxi. 3 . 

If there were no fault in their severity, it needed 
no excuse: and if there were a fault, it will admit of 
no excuse: yet, as if they meant to shift off* the sin, 
they expostulate with God, ‘O Lord God of Israel, 
why is this come to pass this day! ’ God gave them 
no command of this rigour; yea he twice crost them 
in the execution; and now, in that which they en¬ 
treated of God with team, they challenge Him. It b 
a dangerous injustice to lay the burden of our sins 
upon Him, which tempteth no man, nor can be 
tempted with evil; while we so remove one sin, we 
double it.— Bishop Hall. 

THE MISSING ONE 

‘ O Lord God of Israel, why is this come to pass in Israel, that 
there should be to-day one tribe lacking m Israel.’—J udgbs 
xxi. 3. 

This inquiry represents the spirit of the whole Bibla 

I. Look at this text as a sentiment, a discipline, as 
an encouragement. Is not this the human aspect of 
the solicitude of God’s heart ? In this respect as well 
as in othem is man made after the image and likeness 
of God. There is what may be called a distinct unity 
of emotion—call it pity, solicitude, compassion, or by 
any other equal term—^running through the whole 
Bible. From the fii*st God loved man with atoning 
and redeeming love. Marvellous and instructive as is 
the development of the Bible history, in all the in- 
Ilnite tumult God looks after the sinner, the wanderer, 
with longing lova 

II, But, from another point of view, how different 
the text This high feeling has also a disciplinary 
aspect, and therefore there is a whole field of complete 
and ardent loyalty. When Deborah sang her triumph¬ 
ant song die disclosed the sterner aspect of this casst 
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She mentioned the absentees by name, and consigned 
them to the withering immortalities of oblivion, 
‘Reuben remained among the sheep-folds* when he 
ought to have answeix'd the call of the trumjwt. Why 
was he lacking in that day ? He was pro-occupied ; 
he sent promises, but he remained at home among the 
flo^:ks. 

HI. Some are no longer in the liattle, yet to-day 
are not lacking in the sense of the text They are 
not here—they are here. Even the mighty David 
waxed faint. He was but seventy when he died.— 
Joseph Parker. 

* If the daughters of Shiloh come out to dance in dances, then 
come ye out of the vineyards.’— Judges xxi. ai. 

Speaking, in Time and Tide^ of the ancient i*eligious 
use of dance and song, as in this passage, where the 
feast of the vintage is marked by thanksgiving, Uuskin 
contiasts it with a Swiss scene of vulgar riot which he 
once witnessed in the autumn of 1863, when the 
Zurich peasantry abandoned themselves to ‘ two cere¬ 
monies only. During the day, the servants of the 
farms, where the grapes had been gathered, collected 
in knots about the vineyards, and slowly fired horse- 
pistols, from morning to evening. At night they got 
drunk, and staggered up and down the hill paths, 
uttering, at short intervals, yells and shrieks, dinering 
only from the howling of wild animals by a certain 
intended and insolent discoixiance, only attainable by 
the malignity of debased human creatures. . . . Note 
this, respecting what I have told you, that in the very 
centre of Europe, in a country which is visited for 


their chief pleasure by the most refined and thought¬ 
ful persons among Christian nations—a country made 
by (Tod’s hand the most beautifnl in the temperate 
regions of the earth, and inhabited by a race once 
capable of the sternest patriotism and simplest purity 
of life, your modern religion, in the very stronghold 
of it, has reduced the song and dance of ancient 
virginal thanksgiving to the bowlings and staggerings 
of men betraying, in intoxication, a nature sunlc more 
than half-way towards the beasts.* 

* In those days there was no king in Israel: every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes.'— Judges xxi. 25. 

‘ From a combination of cause's,’ says Mr. Froude in 
his Annals of an English Abbey, ‘ we are now pass¬ 
ing into a sea where our charts fail us, and the stars 
have ceased to shine. The tongue of the prudent 
speaks stammeringly. The fool clamours that he is 
as wise as the sage, and the sage shrinks from saying 
that it is not so. Authority is mute. One man, we 
are told, is as good as another: each by Divine charter 
may think as he pleases, and carve his actions after 
his own liking. Institutions crumble ; creeds resolve 
themselves into words ; forms of government disinte¬ 
grate, and there is no longer any word of command. 
. . . Civilized mankind are broken into two hundred 
million units, each thinking and doing what is good 
in his own eyes. 

‘Experience of the past forbids the belief that 
anarchy will continue for ever.’ 

RtPBRBNca.—^XXl. 2d.—H. Hensley Henson, Ligkt and 

Emvm, p. 87. 
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RarBRnroM.—I.—Spurgeon, Sermom^ voL xlvU. No. 2746, 
I..IV.—E. Griffith Jones, ChHstian World Pulpily vol. Iv. 
1899, p. 42. 1. 1-6.—S. Cox, The Booh of Ruth, p. 43. 

* And they took them wives of the women of Moab ; the name 

of the one was OrpsUi, and the name of the other Ruth.’— 
Kuth 1. 4. 

Wk strain our eyes to know something of the long 
line of the purple hills of Moab, which form the 
background at once of the history and of the geo- 
gi’aphy of Palestine. It is a satisfaction to feel that 
there is one tender association which unites them 
with the familiar history and scenery of Judaea—that 
from their recesses, across the deep gulf which separ¬ 
ates the two regions, came the gentle ancestress of 
David and the Messiah.— Stanley. 

Rbfkrenchs.—I. 6-22.—S. Cox, The Book of Ruth, p. (53. 
1. 8 .—W. M. St'itham, Outlines of Sermons on the OW Testu- 
ment, p. 60. 

* It grieveth me much for your sakes, that the hand of the Lord 

is gone out against me.’—R uth i. 13. 

Good dispositions love not to pleasure themselves with 
the disadvantage of others; and had rather be miser¬ 
able alone, than to draw in partnei*s to their sorrow, 

. . . As, contrarily, ill minds care not how many 
companions they have in iniserv; if themselves inis- 
cariy, they could be content if all the world were 
enwrapped with them in the same distress.—B ishop 
Halu 

* And Orpah kissed her mother-in-law; but Ruth clave unto 

her.’—RuTir i. 14 . 

Perplexed Naomi, toi n with contrary feelings; which 
tried her the more—Orpah who left her, or Ruth who 
remained ? Orpah who wa.s a pain, or Ruth who was 
a charge?— Newman. 

* Behold, thy sister-in-law is gone back unto her people and 

unto her gods ; return thou after thy sister-in-law.’— Ruth 
I. 15- 

Orpaji kissed Naomi and went back to the world. 
There was sorrow in the parting, but Naomi*s soitow 
was more for Or pah’s sake than for her own. Pain 
there would be, but it was the pain of a wound, not 
the yearning regret of love. It was the pain we feel 
when friends disappoint us and fall in our esteem. 
That kiss of Orpah was no loving token; it was but 
the hollow profession of those who use smooth words, 
that they may part company with us, with least trouble 
and discomfort to themselves. Orpah’s tears were but 
the dregs of affection ; she clasped her mother-in-law 
once for all, that she might not cleave to her. —New¬ 
man. 

Rbfbrbnces.—I. 16.—Spurgeon, Sermme, vo^. xlvi. No. 
2680. J. McNeill, Regent Square Pulpit, vol. iU. p. 186. I. 


16, 17 .—C. Bickersteth, The Shemammitef p. 47* L 16-22.— 
A. Maclaren, Expositiont of Holy Scripture — Deuteronomy^ 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, oto., p. 269. 

STEADFASTLY MINDED 

’ Steadfastly minded.*— Ruth 1. x8. 

I. As we read the simple Bible story, how does the 
beauty of the character of that Moabitish woman at¬ 
tract us ? Her gentleness, love, faithfulness, courage, 
industry, patience, obedience—all stand out before us 
and win us. 'J'hey were found in her in the various 
circumstances which drew them forth because she was 
‘ steadfastly minded ’. 

II. ‘ Steadfastly minded,* there was the secret of her 
noble life. What a c ontrast with her sister Orpah, 
weeping, kissing, but going back, or with Saul, im¬ 
patient, unable to wait God’s time, breaking His 
commandment, and falling lower and lower into sin. 
' Steadfastly minded,’ you all recognize the importance 
of this in earthly things; you know that a man who 
entei*s upon any work, or business, or profession, with 
only half his heart in it, never really succeeds—is never 
really happy in it. Steatlfastness leads to self-denial, 
energy, pereeverance, effort, pre.ssing on ; and therefore 
in all earthly things we recognize its value and import¬ 
ance ; and we know that cei*tain failure sooner or later 
awaits those who lack it. 

III. The things which concern your never-dying 
.souls, on which such infinite, eternal destinies depend 
surely here, above all, is it necessary that all should be 
steadfastly minded, and no less so, that there must 
be continual self-denial. We must take up our cross 
daily, and follow in the road tliat is so narrow, through 
the Imttlc that is so hard, and the dangt^rs that are so 
many, until we receive the crown that is so glorious.— 
W. Howell Evans, Sermons for the Church's Yea/r^ 
p. 167. 

FROM PLEASURE TO AFFLICTION 

'Call me not Naomi, call me Mara.’— Ruth i. 20. 

Ten years form a considerable portion of eveiy man’s 
life. Ten yeai*s in sharp conflict with the world, its 
laboui-s, laws, and ways, will give a man a very different 
opinion of life to what he entertained in the days of 
his youth. When he took his departure into the far- 
off land to seek a place in the battle of life, he was 
carried along with the crowd of money-getters, plea¬ 
sure-seekers, and ambition-hunters, and at the end of 
ten years, if i^ot before, he will be ready to admit that 
affliction, barrenness, and want, underlie all its outward 
glory and tempting delight Ten years will be enough 
to change its pleasant things into bitterness, to blunt 
the keen zest tor life, and it may be, under God’s grace, 
to bring back the soul from the land of bondage, and 
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to fill it with a sense of the great importance of living 
for that which is beyond. Man goes away, God brings 
home. The departure into Moab Is ail our own, but 
the return is His with Whom we have to do. 

‘ Call me not Naomi, call me Mara.* Call me not 
Naomi the pleasant one, but Mara the bitter one, ‘ for 
the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. I 
went out full, and the Lord hath brought me home 
again empty,* 

I. Is not this the Cry of many a Heart? —Is 

not this the sad experience of thousands who have 
drunk deeply at life’s fountain ? The far-off land of 
worldliness in which I dwelt has yielded only barren¬ 
ness and want. My ycai*s have been wasted, my 
opportunities lost, and that which seemed sweet and 
pleasant has turni*d to bitteiriess. I have mourning 
for mirth, dishonour for honour, sour for sweet. Oh, 
had I served my God with the zeal I served the world, 
I would not have to mourn a post that has been, as 
far as my eternal interests are concerned, a failure! 
‘Call me not Naomi, call me Mara.* 

II. But after all, as Regards this Life, Is It not 
better to be called Mara than Naomi ?—Is there 
nothing good in this change of name? Does Mara 
bring more future blessedness than Naomi ? Well, for 
life to he pleasant and sweet to a man he must have 
his own way. He must be at full liberty to select his 
studies, pursuits, pleasures, comj)anions. He cannot 
endure to be disappointed, thwarted, foiled. He must 
enter the land of Moab and drink deeply of its snares 
and lusts and temptations. And what is the inevit¬ 
able result? In his abundance he forgets the God 
Who giveth all, and Who intended all to be used in 
a different way, and for another purpose. But when 
disappointment, failure, affliction, confront him, then 
they reveal to him that life was never intended for 
him to have his own way. Naomi is changed into 
Mara, pleasant into bitter, and he beholds two wills 
in conflict. Divine and human, God’s and his. He 
has been walking in the light of his own eyes, and 
not after the will of the Almighty. He sees that if 
he pursues this course the conflict must end, as far as 
he is concerned, in future and unuttemble los.s. See¬ 
ing the vanity and emptiness of earthly things, he 
comes to himself, he discovers that it is far better to 
submit his will to God’s. There is a returning from 
the land of Moab unto his Father’s house. 

III. When the Change comes, when Naomi be¬ 
comes Mara, what Is our Work ?—To come out of 
Moab. To leave the vain and empty surroundings, 
which in the past have proved such an attraction to 
us. For Naomi there was no rest, no comfort, no 
profit in Moab. Its sweetness had become bitter. 
Knjoyment had gone, wealth had vanished, and, like 
the prodigal of old, she came to herself, she 1 * 001610 - 
bered that there was enough and to spare in the 
Father’s house, and so she arose with her daughters- 
in-law that she might return. From sorrow to re¬ 
pentance, bitterness to decision. Moab had become 
distasteful, she will arise and depart to the old home 
of childho(^ and youth. Whereupon ‘ she went forth 


out of the place’. Thus, when God in His mercy 
wakens up in us a sense of the vanity and emptiness of 
life, turns its sweet into bitter, let us depart from 
that which holds us earth-!)ound, and, while accepting 
the change in our lot with patience and resignation, 
let us struggle to rise from the lowness and deadness 
around us, to the earnestness and newness of life. 

References.—!. 20.—C. Leach, Mothers of the Bible, p. 
107 . I. 20, 21.—T. Snape, A Book of Lay Sermons, p. 33. 
II. 1-23.—S. (]ox, The Book of Ruth, p. 83. II. 3, 4.—J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in a Relinions House, vol. ii. p. 346. 
II. 4.—F. E. Pallet, Hel'pe and Hindrances to the Christian 
Life, vol. ii. p. 201. ‘Plain Sermons* by contributors to the 
Tracts for the Times, vol. vi. p. I 97 . 

‘ Let me glean and gather after the reapers among the sheaves.* 

—Ruth ii. 7. 

I DO not hear Ruth stand upon the terms of her 
better education, or wealthy parentage; but now 
that God hath called her to want, she scorns not to 
lay her hand unto all homely servii es, and thinks it 
no disparagement to find her bread in other men’s 
fields. —Bishop Ham.. 

‘ American girls,’ says Mr. Kipling in From Sea to 
Sea (i. p. 6), ‘develop gi'eatly when a catastrophe 
arrives, and the man of many millions goes up or 
goes down, and his daughters take to stenography or 
typewriting. I have heard many tales of heroism 
from the lips of girls who counted the principals 
among their friends. The ci*ash came: Mamie or 
Hattie or Sadie gave up their maid, their carriages 
and candy, and with No. 2 Remington and a stout 
heart .set about earning their daily bread.’ 

Working in the quiet village, or in the distant field, 
women may be as pure and modest, men as high- 
minded and well-bred, and both as full of the fear 
of God, and the thought that God’s eye is upon 
them, as if they were in a place or station where they 
had nothing to do but to watch over the salvation of 
their own souls; the meadow and the harvest-field 
need not be, as they too often are, places for tempta¬ 
tion and defilement, where the ola too often teach 
the young not to fear God and keep themselves pure, 
but to copy their coarse jests and foul language, and 
listen to stories which had better be buried for ever 
in the dirt out of which they .spring. You know 
what I mean. You know what field-work too often 
i.s. Read the book of Ruth, and see what field-work 
may be and ought to be.— Charles Kingsley. 

Reference. —II. 7.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Ser^ 
monettes fora Year, p. 220. 

THE DUTY OF OLEANINQ 

{Harvest Festival) 

* Then said Boos unto Ruth, Hearest thou not, mj daughter ? 
Go not to glean in another field, neither go from nenoti 
hut abide here fast by my maidens.’— Ruth ii. 8. 

Boaz in this book is a type of Christ, and Ruth ia 
the type of the Christian soul. And the command 
given by Boaz to Ruth to glean in his fields, and not 
to glean in any other field, is very emphatic, and b 
repeated afterwards by Naomi. 
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I. Where are we to Glean ?— We are warned that 
there is only one field in which we must glean—the 
field of Jesus Christ; the field of His Church; the 
field purchased by His Death and Passion; the 
field watered by the blood of His martyrs; the field 
which for nineteen hundred years has produced its 
glorious harvest of countless saints. 

David says, * Those that be planted in the house of 
the Lord shall flourish in the courts of our God’. 
We must first be planted there by the Sacrament of 
Baptism. But this is not all. We must remain thei*e, 
ana grow thei-e, and flourish there, and glean there, if 
we are to fulfil the commands of Holy Writ 

II. What are wc to Glean?—Even those who are 
gleaning in Christ’s Church need to be reminded that 
they are to seek those things which are best 

What are we gleaning ? 1. Are we making the 
best use of our labour? Are we picking up the 
largest, and finest, and ripest ears of corn? The 
Sacraments of the Church, these are the full, ripe 
ears, the great means of grace. Do we avail ourselves 
of them in all their fullness. 

S. Are we picking up those stalks of corn from 
which the bims have plucked the ears, which are, 
therefore, only husks and straw? What are our 
prayers and devotions? Are they merely formal 
words of the lips, and not feelings of the heart; the 
form of devotion without the spirit ? 

S. Are we picking up noxious weeds which grow 
among the com, and making up our sheaves with 
them ? 

St. Paul tells us some of the things which we should 
be gleaning in the fields of Christian virtue, when he 
says, ‘ Whatsoever things are true,* etc. 

III. How are we Gleaning?—With steady per¬ 
severance, with real industry; or in a fitful, idle, 
slothful way ?—A. G. Mobtimer, The Church*s Lea- 
sons for the Christian Year, part iv. p. 344. 

* Have 1 not charged the young men that they shall not touch 
thee? —Kuth ii. 9 . 

Let us consider what that thing is which we call 
years of discretion. The young man is past his tutora, 
and arrived at the bondage of a caitin spirit; he is 
run from discipline, and is let loose to passion; the 
man by this time hath wit enough to choose his vice, 
to act his best, to court his mistress, to talk confidently, 
and ignorantly, and perpetually, to despise his lietters, 
to deny nothing to his appetites, to ao things that, 
when he is indeed a man, he must forever be ashamed 
of; for this is all the discretion that most men show 
in the first stage of their manhood; they can discern 
good from evil; and they ptxive their skill by leaving 
ail that is good.— Jeremy Taylor. 

Rkfkrknces.— II. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermmt, vol. xxzl. No. 
18.51. II. 14.—J. M. Neale, Sermons for the Church Year, 
vol. ii. p. 203. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No, d 22 . S. 
Baring-Gould, VUUige Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 229. 

* Reproach her not '—Ruth il 15. 

Inkocrkce and haycocks do not always go together.— 
Macaulay. 


Repbrekcei.— 11. 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvl. Ka 
2685. II. 15, 10.—/Wd. vol. viii. No. 404. 

* And Boaz said, The Lord recompense thy work. ... Lei 

fall also some of the handfuls of purpose for her.*—R uth 
II. 16 with 12 . 

Chariit was so well matched with his religion, with- ^ 
out whicli good words are but hypocrisy.—Bisuor 
Hall. 

RUTH. THE MOABITESS 

* So th^ gleaned in the field until even, and beat out that the 

had gleaned: and it was about an ephah of barley.—R uth 
II. 17. 

I. Notice the good providence of God, illustrated 
in ihe story of Ruth and Naomi. We arc shown here 
how true is that veise of the Psalms, ‘ He is the father ^ 
of the fatherless,and the God of the widow*. He 
never faileth those that trust in Him. 

II. Let us notice in Ruth the reward of daughterly 
afTc'ction and dutifulness. Had she gone back, as her 
sister Orpali did, when Naomi gave ner the choice of 
returning, even pressed her to go back, she would 
never have left that memorial of herself which will 
last while time lasts—the book of Ruth in our Bible 
She would never have married Boaz, nor become by su 
doing the ancestress of the Messiah. 

III. She is an example of another great quality. 
How beautiful in God’s sight, as in the sight of nian^ 
is maidenly modesty, purity, steadiness of conduct / 
She spent, as we know, many days gleaning in the 
harvest field ; never in all those days did she say 01 
do aught that might cause shame. 

IV. ‘Where hast thou gleaned to-day?^ This 
question opens out into a far wider meaning when we 
look at its spiritual instruction. It is a question that 
coming out of a Christian man’s mouth applies to many 
things beside that of gathering up the ears of com. 
Where hast thou gleaned to-day ? may be asked, and 
ought to he asked, by each of us of his own soul, in 
res|RX’t to his way of spending the Sabbath, and asked 
at the close of every Sunday. 

V. Notice the diligence of Ruth. She gleaned in 
the field until even, and beat out that she gleaned, and 
it was about an ephah (eight gallons) of bai ley, a good 
day’s woi k, bringing with it a good recompense of 
rewaid. Ruth invites us to use lul diligence to make 
our calling and election sure. She by wnat she did in 
the plot of ground at Bethlehem shows us what our 
work should be in the world. To glean, to gather 
up, here a little, and there a little, of those great 
Cinristian qualities which go to make a character that 
God will accept.—II. D. B. Rawnsijsy, Village Ser¬ 
mons (3rd Series), p. 119. 

* And she brought forth and gave to her that she had reserved 

alter she was sufficed.*— Ruth ii. tS. 

Discussino, in Arcady: For Better or Worse (ppi 
225 f.), the effect of the workhouse system in rural 
England, Dr. Jessopp observes: ‘ It does people good 
to brought into daily intercourse with the aged 
and tlie weak and the needy. It is bad for us if our 
sense of pity and our gentle sympathies arc never ap¬ 
pealed ta We get hard and coaise and selfish, that 
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way. . . . But for good or evil thei’e stands the fact 
that in our villages we have very little to do with 
or for the old people who are a link with the past, 
and very little occasion to make any sacrifices for 
others, and still less are we called upon to interest 
ourselves in their soriows. The law of the land has 
come in and taken out of our hands the duty of look¬ 
ing after the poor and aged.' 

Heperknces.— II. 19. — J. McNeill, Regent Square Pulpit^ 
?ol. ii. p. 97. T. Cham pn ess, New Coins from Old Gold^ p. 
142. II. 20.—S. Cox, The Book of Rath, p. 1G4. III. 1-18. 
— Ibid. p. 105. H. W. Webb-Peploe, The Life of Privilege, 
p. ISO. 

THE MESSAOB OP THE BOOK OF RUTH 
* Thou art a near kinsman.'— Ruth hi. 9. 

In speaking of the message which this little l)ook has 
for us, we shall treat it as conveying to us a message 
of redemption. Looked at in this light the book has, 
I think, these things to tell us:— 

I. It tells us that the range of God's grace is ever 
wider than our conception of it. The hook of Ruth 
shows us how one who was a member of an idolatrous 
people, one who was a Gentile, an alien from the 
commonwealth of Israel, a stranger from the covenant 
of promise, having no hope and without God in the 
world, was actually brought into the number of the 
chosen people, and became one of the dii'ect line of 
which the Messiah came. 

In the old time, as in the new, God’s salvation, 
though reaching men through channels of IIis own 
appointing, was open to all who cared to avail them¬ 
selves of it. 

II. The second thing about redemption which 
this hook tills us is, that although God's grace is 
so free and open to all, it can save us only when 
we make it ours by an act of deliberate choice. 
God docs not force His salvation on any. Ruth 
chose Israel and Israel’s God. Had that choice not 
been made, Ruth would never have gained her posi¬ 
tion as the wife of Boaz. And even after this decisive 
choice was made her position was not secured until 
she had c laimed all that was here. Rutl;i had to make 
herself and her claims known to Boaz. She had to 
possess herself of her rights by a holy violence. And 
this she did. 

With like decision and like determination must we 
act if we would win the heavenly city. It is true 
* whosoever will may come'. It is true ‘ him that 
cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast out*. But if 
these blessed promisi s are to avail us, we must will 
and we must come. 

III. The third lesson about redemption which 
this hook teaches us is this—that redemption is 
achieved by and only by a Kinsman-Redeemer. 
Ruth owed her position in no sense to herself. She 
owed it entirely to Boaz. Her knowledge of her 
claim, her presentatiem of her claim, would have 
avail^ her nothing had Boaz refused to act. ^ And 
Boaz’ power of acting depended on his being a 
kinsman. 


God s grace is indeed wide, wide as the universe, 
great as GchI Himself, but God's grace ivaches sinners 
only through the Redeemer. And our Lot cl’s power 
to redeem us lies in the fact that lie is our near 
kinsman. Our Saviour is God. But our Saviour is 
man -as truly God as if He were not man, as truly 
man as if He were not God. Man alone could lx? the 
I Ainb of God to take away the sins of the world. 
In Jesus theiefoie we have a Kin.sman-Redeemer. 

And as Boaz, the kinsman-redeemer of this little 
book, completed his work of redemption by uniting 
Ruth to him.self and making her a sharcT in all his 
glory and power, so is it with our Redeemer. He 
saves us by union to Himself.—(L II. C. Macoregor, 
Messages of the Old Testament, p. 101. 

* Thou hast showed more kindness in the latter end than at 

the beginning;.'—Rum m. 10 . 

This text, in its Latin form, ‘ Priorem misericordiam 
|K)steriore superasti,’ has been placed on a tablet in 
the porch of the ancient church of Guingamp in 
Brittany, to commemorate the blessings received dur¬ 
ing a recent mission. 

Repkrkncb.— IV. 1-22.— S. Cox, The Book of Ruth, p. 123. 

* I cannot redeem it for myself, lest I mar mine own inheritance.' 

—Ruth iv. 6. 

The revolutionary school always forgets that right 
apart from duty is a compass with one leg. The 
action of right inflates an individual, fills him with 
thoughts of self and of what others owe him, while it 
ignores the other side of the question, and extin¬ 
guishes his capacity for devoting himself to a common 
cause.—A miek 

The desire to raise the pyramid of my exi.strnce—the 
base of which is already laid—as high as possible in 
the air absorbs every other desire, and scarcely ever 
quits me.—G oothk to Lavatek. 

Rkference.— IV. 8. — B. D. Johns, Pulpit Notes, p. 44. 

' And Naomi took the child, and laid it in her bosom, and be¬ 
came nurse unto it*—R uth iv. 16. 

It would seem as if there was already a kind of joyous 
foretaste of the birth and infancy which in after¬ 
times was to be for ever associated with the name of 
Bethlehem. It was the first appearance on the scene 
of what may by anticipation he called even then the 
Holy Family, for that child was Obed, the father of 
Je8.se, the father of David.— Stanley. 

* And they called his name Obed ; he is the father of Jeise, 

the father of David.*— Ruth iv. 17 . 

There is no tradition in the Hebrew literature which 
is at first sight more purely composed of universal 
human elements than the story of Ruth. Hartley 
Coleridge, in verses commenting on the mysterious 
‘ tale of bloodshed ' which constitutes the history of 
Israel, has called this story an oasis of human beauty 
in ‘the wild and waste of Bible truth'. Yet the 
cause of its preservation and consecration among the 
chronicles or the nation is scarcely the loveliness of 
the rural picture of the young gleaner in the harvest 
fields of Bethlehem followed by the kindly eye of the 
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rich farmer bidding his young men drop eare on pur- 
ose for her from the sheaves; nor even the mere 
evotedness of heart which made Ruth ‘cleave* to 
Naomi. It is, on the one side, the exultation in the 
providential reward which was allotted to an alien 
woman of Moab for her almndonment of her country 


and gods in older to embrace the faith, and identify 
herself with the fortunes, of Israel; on the other side, 
the fact that David, the gi-eat King of Israel, was 
descended so directly from her, which made this 
beautiful narrative so precious to the Jews.—R H. 
HuTroN, Literary Essays, pp. 256, 257. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL 

The first book of Samuel deals with the process from 
the judges to the kings. In this book we have the 
history of the people from the last of the judges, 
Samuel, through the troublous times of Saul to the 
beginning of the reign of the king chosen by God, 
David. The book natumlly falls into three sections, 
around the names of these three men. 

I. Samuel.—The story of the life at Shiloh reveals 
two movements going forward simultaneously in 
Israel, those namely of degeneration and regeneration. 
The corruption of the priesthood Y^as appalling. 
Within the precincts of tne Tabernacle Samuel was 
preserved from pollution, and grew in the fear of the 
Lord. The crisis of judgment foretold by Samuel 
came in connexion with the Philistine attack upon 
the people. A dark period of twenty ^ears is passed 
over without detailed record. During that time 
Israel was under Philistine rule, and Samuel was 
advancing from youth to manhood, and approaching 
the hour of his leadership. In a brief paragraph the 
story of his actual judgment is told. 

II* Saul.—The book now merges into its second 
division, which has to do with Saul. The people 
clamoured for a king. The occasion of their request 
was the maladministration of the sons of Samuel, 
and their sinful practices. The real principle under¬ 
lying it was a desire on their part to be, as they said, 
‘like all the nations*. In the pursuit of his filial 
duty Saul was led into contact with Samuel; while 
they were alone he communicated to him his Divine 
appointment, and his formal presentation to the 
people took place at Mizpeh. Two chapters give an 
account of the ware Saul waged. While he was 
victorious, he was disobedient in that he spared Agag 
and part of the spoil. The two men are seen in 
striking contrast at this point. Saul, the man of 
great opportunity, miserably failing, and passing 
along the pathway of disobedience to ruin. Samuel, 
rejected long ago of the people, still mighty in his 
allegiance to God. 

III. David.—Samuel was rebuked for his prolonged 
mourning, and was commissioned to arise and await 
the new king. Immediately the two men are seen in 
the presence of a national danger. David without 
human resource, but conscious of the true greatness 
of his people, and sure strength of God, gained his 
victory over Goliath. One of the most charming 
love-stones of the Bible is that of the friendship 
between Jonathan and David. C.'oincident with the 
commencement thereof, the hatred of Saul against 
David deepened, and manifested itself in deeply laid 
schemes and unworthy methods in which he attempted 


to rid himself of his rival. During this period Samuel 
died. So terrible was the pressure of these dark 
days that David himself became pessimistic. TTie 
closing chapter of this book tells the story of the end 
of one of the most disastrous failures. Saul died upon 
the field of battle by his own hand.—G. Campbell 
Morgan, The Analysed Bible, p. 141. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 
SAMUEL 

The books of Samuel are so named fram the circum¬ 
stance that Samuel is the prominent figure at the 
opening of these books and in the history witli whic h 
they deal. The use of his name has nothing whatever 
to ao with their authorship. The books of Samuel 
are undoubtedly compilations. While there is much 
in them to show that in their present form they 
came to us from one hand, there is also very mucli 
to show that the compiler in his work had the 
assistance of numerous contemporary documents. 
The composition of the books of Samuel falls in the 
golden age of Israers history. In these books we 
find perhaps the best and purest Hebrew that the 
Bible contains. In thi^ chapter we deal with the first 
book. From this book in its three sections there 
came to us thi’ee lessons which are the main message.s 
of the book. 

I. From the first section comes the word, * God is 
a Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship ^ 
Him in spirit and in truth ’. The teaching of this 
section is a sti'ong pi-otest against ritualism. The 
idea that the presence and the blessing of God can 
be secured by the use of sacred vestments, and sacred 
postures, and sacred acts performed by or on sacred 

E ei'sons in specially saci'ed places, is an idea not a whit 
»s supei-stitioiis than the idea that victory would be 
secured by sending the ark into the battle-field. 

II. From the second section of the book comes the 
word, ‘ Whosoever shall keep the whole law and yet 
offend in one point is guilty of all *. This is a lesson 
that comes to us from the history of Saul. God, for 
the fulfilment of His purpose with Israel, wanted a 
king who should be really Jehovah*8 seiwant. But 
Saul, in his treatment of Amalek, showed that he set 
himself above God. In this matter, which some 
would call little, Saul manifested a spirit which made 
him utterly unfit to be God’s king. He offended in 
one point, but was guilty of all. And the sequel 
showed that the man who was capable of setting aside 
the command of God in this one point, was also cap¬ 
able of ranging himself in definite opposition to the 
purpose of God to set David on the throne. 

III. Pl*om the third section of this book comes the 
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word, ‘ The counsel of the Ix)rd standcth for ever, and 
the thou«rhts of His heart to all generations’. In 
reading this history we cannot lose sight of the fact 
that it is typical of David’s Son and David s I^rd. 
It is the counsel of the Lord that Jesus Christ shall 
yet reign as King over the whole earth. God has 
sworn by Himself that in the name of the Ix)rd Jesus 
Christ every knee shall bow. At pi*csent this often 
seems but little likely! Yet, we cannot lose heart. 
We read the story of David. We see him a fugitive, 
an ujtlaw, an outcast, with a mere handful of men to 
uphold his cause; we read on and find him after a 
little seated on the throne, and those who had shared 
his suffering sharing in his glory. ‘The counsel of 
the I^rd standeth for ever, and the thoughts of His 
heart to all generations ’.—G. H. C. Macgregor, 
Messages of the Old Testament^ p. 116. 

SAMUEL THE SEER 

In Samuel we have a deep sttetch of condescension 
—God in communion with the life of a child. 

I. Was he a miracle—this little Samuel ? No—in 
the view characteristic of the Bible he is the real and 
normal aspect of humanity. All seers of God’s king¬ 
doms have seen it by the light of their childhood. 
We do not drop our childhood when we become men, 
we caiTy it with us into the life of men. Every s?^e 
bears within his bosom a little Samuel—an instinctive 
child—life which concludes without reasoning, adores 
without arguments, woi*ships without symbols, prays 
without wonls. The man who listens to this voice is 
a prophet of the kingdom. 

II. There are two things about Samuel’s illumina¬ 
tion which are very prominent, and which seem to be 
typical of religious illumination in general. 

(а) The call of Samuel does not come to him as 
a call from heaven, but as a voice from earth. The 
voice of God has assumed the accents of a man. Our 
deepest impressions of spiritual things come to us in¬ 
directly. it is not by a voice from heaven that a man 
believes himself to be in the presence of God; it is 
by the blending of earthly voices. 

(б) From the moment in which he recognized the 
real origin of the message, he perceived it to be some¬ 
thing which would disturb the calm of his life. It 
brought not peace, but a sword. Although the case 
of Samuel is an accentuated one, the call of duty is 
nearly always a struggle. The very idea of duty im- 
plit»s ix»stiaint 

HI. There were three great functions in the Jewish 
nation whose simultaneous existence was contempor¬ 
ary with the life of Samuel—the Prophet, the Priest, 
and the King. 

(а) The IViest is the representative of the past 
He exists as a salve to the pains of memory. 

(б) ’the King represents the present. He exists to 
guide the hand at the actual hour. 

(c) The Prophet is the i*epresentative of the future. 
He exists to tell not merely of forthcoming events, 
l>ut ot etenial principles. And therefore it is that 
the organ of the prophetic life is ever the spirit of the 


child. Childhood is the time that looks forward.— 
G. Mathebon, The Representative Men of the Bible^ 
p. 239. 

Rbkerbnces.—I. Ifi.—Spurgeon, SermonB, vol. xxvl. No. 
1515. 1. 20, 21.—Williams, Characters of the Old Testament^ 

p. 160. I. 22.—J. Keble, Village Sermons on the Baptismal 
Service^ p. 202. II. 1.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Lessons for Daily Life, p. 67. II. 2.—F. Corbett, The 
Preacher's Year, p. 115. II. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermone, voL 
xxix. No. 1736. 

THE UNRECOGNIZED VOICES OP GOD 

* Samuel did not yet know the Lord.'— i Samubl 'ii. 7, 

VVk turn to the revelation in Christ for comfort, only 
to realize how lon^ the silence has been since God 
spoke to men in Him. What we long for is to hear 
God for oui'selves, to hear Him speak to-day. 

I. God speaks to men to-day. Unless God speaks 
now we cannot really believe that He ever spoke to 
men. It is alisurd to imagine that a revelation was 
made to men through long centuries and closed in 
the year, say, a.d. 70, and no voice from the great 
Unseen has come since. He does speak, and it is by 
the Bible that we test the voice and know the voice 
of God from other voices. 

II. God speaks to men now, but we often do not 
recognize His voice. In so saying I do not deny that 
God speaks to men through audible means, and comes 
to men in dreams and visions, impressions and ap¬ 
pearances. But God does not speak to all of us m 
visions and voices and impressions. 

III. How, then, may we recognize the voice of God 

when He speaks to-day ? (a) God speaks to men in 

the highest conscience of the time, (b) God speaks 
to men when men’s thoughts are stirred to higher 
conceptions of truth, (c) God speaks to men through 
our fellow-men. 

IV. Let us each listen for God’s voice in our in¬ 
dividual lives. For if God speaks to nations and 
generations. He will speak to individuals. How shall 
I know, then, that God speaks to me ? We speak to 
Him in prayer, but there comes no audible answer, 
and we often wonder whether, after all, God hears. 
How shall we know ? When prayer makes us better 
men He has spoken. Whenever our conscience is 
touched, whenever our souls are stirred, whenever 
there comes the inspiration to a new, better life, that 
good and perfect gilt has come down from above^ 
and if we reject it we have rejected God Himself.— 
E. Aldom Fhekcu, Ood's Message to Modem Dovht, 
p. 75. 

Reference. — II. 9.— G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, 
176 . 

SONS OP ELI, YET SONS OF BELIAL 

' The sons of Eli were sons of Belial.'—x Samuel 11. la. 
Wk are always coming upon these conflicts, ironies^ 
iin|)OKsible lies. There is no smooth reading in history. 

1. But we see this not only religiously in the dis¬ 
tinctive sense of that term. We see this inversion 
and pervci'sion of heredity along all the lines of life^ 
and in all the spheres of human experience. 
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(a) A civilized man, a son of civilization, inav be 
one of the most barl>arous men upon the fac-e of the 
eaith. Civilization has in its power, bv the very 
nQcessity of its l)eing civilization, to go deeper than 
ever poor ignorant barbarism could do. 

(5) Who (an be so ignorant ns a soul who has 
jfiven himself up to the service of evil ? It is not 
Ignorance of the base and vulgar type that can be 
excused on the ground ot want of priv lege and want 
of o|)|K)rtunity, but it is that peculiar ignorance 
which, having the light hides it, Knowing tlie r ght 
does the wixaig. 

(c) Sometimes we may say, *the sons of refinement 
are thi sons of vulgarity*. Is there any refinement 
so vulgar as the nfinement which gives itself up to 
work all manner of evil t riticism with greediness and 
with diabolical delight in the torture and humiliation 
of othei*s ? 

II. We hold nothing by right of ancestry. You 
cannot hand down a good character to others. 
Whatever we have we can only have by right of 
labour, thought, w'atchfulness, and conducting the 
whole economy of life in the spirit of stewanlship. 
Do not, therefore, on the one nand, presume upon 
your parentage and say, ‘ My father was good, and 
theremre I cannot be bad *; and, do not on the other 
hand, be discouraged and say, * I come from so low a 
beginning that it is impossible for me to do any¬ 
thing*. There is notliing impoasible to coura-e, to 
faith, to reverence, to prayer,—J. Parker, British 
Weekly Pulpit, 1890, p. 88. 

iliSFRRBXcKS.— II. 18. — C. Bosanquct, Tender Grass for the 
Lambs, p. 128. \V, S. Pearne, Sermons for Children, p, 60. 

R. D. B. Riwiifiley, Village Smaon* (1st Series), p. 209. II. 
18, 19. — \V, H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches, p. 174. II. 
22.—J. Uaiiitoii, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxii. p. 150. 
II. 25.—T. Artiol(], Sermons, vol. iii. p. 218. 

THE CHILD SAMUEL 

' And the child Samuel erew on, and was in favour both with 
the Lord, and also with men.'— i Samuel ii. 26. 

These words will arouse our attention not merely on 
account of what they tell us about the character of 
Samuel, but also because they are the same words 
which are used to describe the character of our Lord. 
Samuel was, in his young days, apparently, the same 
aort of child as was our Lord. Each was in favour 
with the lA)rd. 

!• Naturalness in Children.—He was a child just 
of the kind that God would have him be. How 
often children, through their surroundings, are very 
much warped from their childhood. The little 
affectations, curious phrases, little methods of raillery 
or contempt—these certainly do not belong to the 
child, but have plainly been picked up elsewhere. I 
am sure that'there is one thing God likes to see in a 
child, that it should be in every sense, on its religious 
and all other sides, perfectly natural. 

II. Trustfulness in Children.— Children being so 

I uick in a simple way, if they are wisely tended and 
irected to recognize the Unseen, we notice next, 


how wonderfully they trust unless their sense of faith 
has been trifled with. Have we not at times, per¬ 
haps, when we have told children some little anec¬ 
dote, been astonished at the way in which the^ 
accepted it as true? Samuel was a child of this 
kind. lie had that (]uick, ready recognition that 
there was something beyond the world we see which 
is implanted in every child. He wils ready to trust 
his God, he was ready to try and obey. How did 
this come about? The times were very broken and 
very strange ones. I'he book of Samuef follows hard 
upon the book of Judges, and, as you know, the 
times of the Judges might be summed up in that 
phrase, ‘There was no King in Israel, no distinct 
ruler,* and in such n time there arc continually cast 
up two types of character, and th(?se are strongly 
marked. It was so in the Middle Ages. *rhere were 
comparatively few people of the intermediate kind ; 
people were either very good according "to their 
opportunities, or they were very bad. Sow we sec? 
something like this in the time of Samuel. On the 
one hand at Shiloh there were the two sons of Eli, 
breaking the law of God in various ways, and in some 
of them the very worst ways, and then there, too, we 
have the sight of this family of Elkanah. He was a 
religious man, and he was accustomed to go up and 
worship God. VVe are told specially that he went 
up, and his house hold went up every year. We see 
that he w.is an earnest-heartcci, i efigious man, a lover 
of God, and loving very much his own household too. 
And still more remarkable is his wife, Hannah. She 
is in every sense a saint of the Most High. See how 
she comes and pleads for the child, sec how, when 
the child is given her, she vows it to the Lord, and 
how year after year she comes up to look after its 
well-being, having placed it where she thought it 
was most fitted for its spiritual good, in the courts, 
of the Tabernacle with Eli. Are your children the 
children of many prayers? Do you bring their 
names constantly before God ? 

III. Children’s Work for Qod.—Samuel was con¬ 
nected with useful religious work. \Ve are told that 
he ministered to the Loixl before Eli; we are told 
that on an eventful occasion, and no doubt it was 
like other occasions, he opened the doors of the temple 
of the Lord. As a boy he would not do anything 
very extraordinary, but there were little, simple things 
which a child could do, and thc.se his mother through 
Eli put him in the way of doing. Do we take suffi¬ 
cient care to teach our children that they can in their 
way bless men and work for God ? 

IV. The Opportunities of Children.—If we parents 
were quicker,to recognize that we need not wait for 
children to come to old age, or middle age, or even 
maturity, but that much before that they really have 
a true place in God’s kingdom, and a true service to 
do for God, how much happier parents would be! 
How exhilarating it would be to say, ‘I have the 
child, and I can even now make it a servant of God! * 
The teaching of Scripture surely is this, that God 
makes different calls upon different persons, and that 
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the little child, the young man or the young woman, 
the middle-aged and the old peraon, each has a special 
degree of holiness, each has a special way of serving 
God, and if only they serve (iod in that way He will 
bless them peqjetually, and ever more and more. 

Referknces.— 11. 26.—J, Edmunds, Semuma in a Village 
i.%urck^ p. 178 . R. D. B. Rawnsley, Village Sermons (3rd 
Series), p. 130. 

GOD’S PROMISES CONDITIONAL 

* Wherefore the Lord God of Israel saith, I said indeed that 
thy house, and the house of thy father, should walk before 
Me for ever: but now the Lord saith, Be it far from Me ; 
for them that honour Me I will honour, and they that 
despise Me shall be lightly esteemed.’—i Samukl ii. 30 . 

Gon\s promises are conditional. This is a point which 
is often overlooked. We are somewhat apt to look 
upon (vod's promises as absolute, and to insist strongly 
on our security, forgetting that they imply reciprocity 
on our pai*t. We shall find, if we search the Scrip¬ 
tures, that in all cases God’s promises are in the 
nature of covenants or agreements. Therc are two 
parties to them—(jod and man, and when God’s 
promises have failed it is because the conditions on 
which they were made had not been fulfilled by man, 
nlthough these conditions, perhaps, were not expressed 
but un(k*rstood. 

We may briefly examine one or two cases where 
the promise seems to be absolute, but we shall still 
find that it is conditional. 

I. The Case of Eli.—God had said, *And did I 
choose him out of all the tribes of Israel to l^e My 
priest, to offer upon Mine altar, to burn incense, to 
wear an ephod before Me? ... I said indeed that 
thy house, and the house of thy father, should walk 
before Me for ever.’ And we hear that Eli sinned 
by his indulgence to his sons. He indulged them, 
and they indulged in grievous sins, so that they 
brought the priestly order into ill-repute, and caused 
the people to sin and were a stumbling-block. And 
so we see the result in the words of our text, * but 
now the Lord saith, Be it far from Me *. This change 
was because the sons of Eli made themselves vile, and 
Eli rcstrained them not. Accordingly the priesthood, 
which hod been promised to the house of Eli, passed 
to the house of another. Here we have an instance 
of the promise of God, .seemingly without condition, 
neverthele.ss depending on a condition. Eli broke the 
law, and therefore the promise rcmaiiied unfulfilled. 

II. The Case of Moses.—Moses was called to lead 
the people out of Egypt, and the word of Go<l came 
that God had come down to deliver the people out 
of the hands of the Egyptians. From this the })romise 
went on to say that lie would lead them into a land 
flowing with milk and honey. From these words we 
seem to gather that there was no condition attached 
to the })romise. But what was the seejuel ? Neither 
Moses nor the people from Egypt entered into the 
land, and this because they did not fulfil the condi¬ 
tions which, though unexpressed, were understixid. 
Moses spoke unadvisedly with his lips, and God 
withdrew the promise lie gave unto him. In tlie 


same way the people sinned. They came to the 
bordci-s of the land, but when reports came back of 
mighty cities and men like giants, then they were 
tenified, and they had no trust in God that He could 
perform the promise He had made. They murmured 
against God, and God withdrew from them the pro¬ 
mise. And all who left Egypt, except two men, left 
their bones to whiten in the wilderness, because they 
did not fulfil the conditions of the promise which, 
though not expressed, were understood. 

III. The Case of the Shipwrecked Crew. —We 
may take one otht?r instance from the New Testament 
You will remember that St. Paul journeyed from 
Judica to the Imperial Court at Home. When the 
vt^^sel was oil* the island of Clauda a tempest arose, 
and it lookixl as if the vessel would be overwhelmed 
by the watei-s. They lightened the ship by casting 
away the tackling, but they had little hope of saving 
their live.s. In the middle of the night a message 
came from God to Paul, saying that he was to take 
heaii;—he should not lose his life, and that God had 
given him the lives of all those with him in the vessel, 
'rhe sailoi*s seemed to have lost heart, and paid little 
attention to what Paul said to them. T'hey de¬ 
vised a scheme to leave the vessel, and listened to St. 
Paul a little to deceive him. But he knew of their 
intention, and told the centurion, * LTnli*ss these aliide 
in the ship ye cannot be saved *. And so the soldiers 
cut the ropes, and prevented the work of embarking. 
They remained in the ship to work her, and all came 
safefy to land at last. Thus, although the promise 
that the sailors’ lives should be saved had apparently 
been made without condition, yet when they were 
about to leave the vessel St. Paul said, ‘ Except these 
abide in the .ship ye cannot be saved ’. Evidently he 
thought there was a condition, although none had 
been stated. It really amounted to this: ‘ I will save 
you from the deep if you will do what you can to 
save yourselves. If >011 will make the effort, I will 
bless it and make it successful.* 

IV. Qod Helps Those who Help Themselves.— 
It is universally true that God helps those who help 
themselves. Man has his part to play. The Chris¬ 
tian man who is not in earnest will often find himself 
discouraged. He will find himself falling far shoi*t 
of his ideals. But if that man is really in earnest, 
if he makes his efforts the subject of prayer and works 
together with God, then lie will advanre in his 
spiritual life. God’s arms are always open to receive 
him ; God never sends men away. 

References.— II. 30.—M. Briggs^ Pntdicul Sermons on Old 
Testament Subjects^ p. 143. W. Brock, Midsummer Morning 
Sermons^ p. 37. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons^ yol. iii. p. 
357 . III.—9. Sadler, Sermons /or Children^ p. 19. Sundag 
Thoiujhts^ p. 1. A. P. Stanley, Sermons on Special 0ocasion$^ 
p. 64. F, D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 163. 

THE WORD OF THE LORD 
* The word of the Lord was precious in those days.’—1 Samubl 

III. 1. 

Is there not a message for us from this story of Samuel 
listening to the word of God ? Is the word of Gkxl| 
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the revelation which He gives \p men, precious in these 
days ? There is, as there was in those days, no open 
vision, but we have the written word of God. It 
tarries our minds on—does it not?—not only to the 
revelation which God gave of the word of the Lord in 
the Old Testament, but to that greater Word of the* 
Lord Who was with the Father from all eternity, God 
the Son, the second pei’son in the Blessixl Trinity, the 
Word of God Who was God. That revelation is given 
to you and to me, it is spoken to us in these later days 
—the revelation of Jesus Christ. God speaks to us 
in various ways—by the circumstances of our lives, 
through our consciences, through Holy Scripture ; and 
we know not God, we do not recognize His voice, and 
so we do not hear the message which He has for each 
soul. Let us consider how that message comes to 
each one. 

I. Qod*s Voice in the Circumstances of Our Lives. 

—Virsi of all in the circumstances of our lives, as it 
was in the circumstances of the life of Samuel. We 
were placed in the same position near to God when we 
were brought to Him in our baptism. The circum¬ 
stances of our lives are very much those of Samuel, 
hedged around, guarded from evil, from temptation, 
being taught from earliest infancy the will of God, 
even as he was. We can see all through our lives that 
God is continually near us, speaking to us, calling to 
us in the circumstances of those lives. What does He 
re(juii*e us to do ? If He sends us temptation. He calls 
us to face that temptation. If He saves us from temp¬ 
tation, He calls us to higher things still that we may 
advance in holiness. Each one of us can look into our 
lives and see how God speaks to us in the ciix:umstances 
of those lives, 

' II. God’s Voice in Conscience. —Then further, God 
speaks in our conscience— if we do not pay attention 
to that voice as it spe«Tks to us, if we do not listen for 
it, then that voice will grow dimmer and dimmer. If 
wo do not act on what that voice tells us, we shall not 
hear any voice at all in the end. A hardened sinner 
or a confirmed criminal will commit a sin which you 
and 1 would call a deadly and awful sin. Why ? His 
conscience is dead, he cannot hear through it the voice 
of the Holy Spirit. Let us take care that as the word 
of the Lord comes to us through the voice of conscience, 
that we listen to that voice and act upon it. 

III. God’s Voice In the Bible.—Then there is— 
taking the more literal meaning of the word of the 
Lord—God’s voice speaking to us through the Bible. 

As we listen to the lessons in church, as we rc*ad our 
chapter day by day, does it bring to us a message from 
God ? Or do we hear or read the words j ust as a story, 
interesting, nothing more. 

As w^e listen for tlie voice of God, either through the 
circumstances of our life, or our conscience, or the Bible, 
let us be ready with Samuel to say, ‘ Speak, Lord ; for 
Thy seivant heareth ’. Speak, Lord, into our inner¬ 
most being, not only to our outward ears but to our 
very soul. Speak, Lord, that we may hear, and do 
*rhy will, that we may go on assured that what we do 
is done under Thy guidance, that we are trying to 
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carry out Thy will, and are in the end bound tp come 
to that everlasting home which Thou, even now, art 
preparing for us in the heaven above. 

THE DIVINE CALL 

X Samuel hi. z-io. 

NcmiiNG is more certain in matter of fact, than 
that some men do feel themselves called to high 
duties and works to which others ai’e not called. 
Why this is we do not know; whether it be that 
those who arc not called forfeit the call from having 
failed in former trials, or have beiai called and have 
not followed; or that though God gives baptismal 
gi‘ace to all, yet He really does call some men by His 
free grace to higher things than othei-s ; but so it is; 
this man sees sights which that man does not see^ 
has a larger faim, a more ardent love, and a more 
spiritual understanding. . . . The more men aim at 
high things, the more sensitive peiception they have 
of their <?wn shortcomings; and this again is adapted 
to humble them specially. We need not fear spiritueJ 
pride, then, on following Chiist’s call, if we follow it 
as men in earnest. Earnestness has no time to com- 

E are itself with the state of other men; earnestness 
as too vivid a feeling of its own infirmities to be 
elated at itself.—J. H. Nkwman, 

* And the Lord came, and stood, and called as at other times, 
Samuel, Samuel. Then Samuel answered, Speak; for 
Thy servant heareth.’— i Samuel hi. io. 

One of the most delightful and fascinating person¬ 
alities of the Old Testament is the child Samuel. 
The charm, among other things, consists in this : we 
find in him what we long to see in all our boys and 
what is beautiful when we do see it. What is that ? 
Why, this : there is nothing so gracious or so grace¬ 
ful in all creation as real religion in a young boy’s 
heart. The fresh, simple, unaffected goodness ot a 
pure-minded boy who feai*s God and loves his mother 
is charming and delightful. 

I. The Personality and Circumstances of Samuel. 
—He had Aiany advantages which are not given to 
every boy. 

(a) He was blessed in his start in life, —He was 
blessed with good parents, the greatot blessing that 
a boy or a girl can possibly have. Unfortunately 
you cannot arrange tliis lu'fbre you come into the 
world, but God arrangi s it for you, so the greater is 
the gift if when you come you find that you are the 
child of godly people. 

(fj) He was associated v'iih religions people and 
religious work, —That is the greatest possible point. 
Get your boys interested in the attractiveness of 
religious worship and work as soon as you possibly 
can. Throw them as soon as it is possible into a 
happy, busy, religions atmosphere. You know how 
to do that most effectively. Throw yourselves into 
it and they will follow, for your boys are like sheep 
without their stupidity. They have a great capacity 
for following where you lead. Throw yourselves into 
it, be keenly and deeply and increasingly interested 
in the work of God and in the work ot the parish 
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church to which you belong. Samuers people were, 
and the consequence was that the little fellow when 
he grew up was as nuich at home in the Church of 
God as in his own sitting-room with his parents. 

II. But He Knew Not the Lord.—He worshipped, 
he prayed, he heard the Word of God such as there 
was in tho.se days, he loved the service of the Taber¬ 
nacle, he mixed with the people of God, but as yet 
anything like conscious spiritual communion with 
the living God was a thing altogether unknown to 
him. There may be great religious privilege and 
much religious instruction, but no real pei-sonal 
saving knowledge of Christ There may be in a boy 
or a girl, or a man or a woman, a sweet and pure 
and holy goodness, but he may not yet con.sciously 
know the Lord Jesus Christ. Do not be disheartened 
if you feel that is your case, that you are loving the 
sei'vice of God ana enjoying it and looking forward 
to it and delighting in God’s work, and yet somehow 
you arc con.scious that you have not spiritual fellow¬ 
ship with the Lord Jesus Christ. I say, do not be 
disheartened. Samuel did not yet know the I^ird, 
but the Lord knew him. That was better; and He 
knows you. And as in Samuers case, so in yours, 
there will one day be an awakening to what was 
there all the time, but you did not know it Your 
eyes will be opened perhaps in a moment, perhaps 
only by degrees, to a conscious spiritual fellowship 
with the living God. 

III. The Divine Call.—When the Lord called 
him he did not recognize His voice. How like he 
W'as to ourselves who are older and better taught! 
We do not always recognize God’s voice when we 
hear it. He speaks, but there is none to answer. 
Some go farther than this, and will not recognize it 
We refuse to, we do not want to. God calw us by 
His ^Vord, as perhaps He is calling some now; God 
calls us by His providence, and we say, ‘ How strange 
that it should happen so, what a remarkable occur¬ 
rence, what a remarkable coincidence I ’ It was not an 
ot:currence or a coincidence, it was God breaking the 
silence of your life. So often there is One standing 
among us Whom we know not. Samuel did not 
recognize God’s voice when he did hear it It was 
so human. God talks so humanly, so intelligently, 
so sympathetically, just as we can bear it, almost in 
our own language, so that we think it is our own. 
Sometimes something occurs in our life which forces 
u.s to stop and take steps either for or against 
(’hrist. At first we thought it was a mere nothing, 
till it dawned upon us it is the Ixird wanting to 
sneak to our heart. Or God has thrown you into 
tne company of somebody who has been a blessing 
to your life and completely altered it It was the 
Lord. Or you have been in the habit of reading 
your daily portion of Holy Scripture, often only just 
running over the syllables ana shutting the Book, 
till one day somehow all these syllables burst into 
beauty amf life. It was there beforc, but you did 
not see it All became clear, and we said, ‘ How 
strange, I never read it before It was not strange. 


it was the Lord speaking to us in His Word. Keep 
yours ears open from this time forth. Be listeners^ 
be receivers, be where the Voice is likely to be sound¬ 
ing, be where the blessing is. I do not know what 
you will hear if you wait long enough. Samuel’s 
entire course was probably determined by his im¬ 
mediate response to God^s first call. Yours and 
mine may oe. Neglect that call when it comes, 
and the Voice may neyer speak again. Respond 
to it, and the music of God will follow you to the 
end. 

* Speak; for Thy servant heareth.*—z Samubl hi. za 

This passage is quoted by 1 ere Gratry in his Lifeof 
Henri Perreyve, who consecrated himself at the ago 
of twel VC to the service of Christ. 1 *ere Gratry points 
out that many tcachei*s are disposed to turn children 
aside from early consecration, saying, as Eli said to 
Samuel: ‘It is nothing, child ; sleep on I’ (‘Enfant, 
ce n’est rien ; dormez toujours! ’), or as our veroion 
gives the words : ‘ I called not; lie down again *. 

THE CALL OF SAMUEL 

z Samuel hi. zo. 

Is it not a great thought that God knows the name 
of every child ? I have read that the shepherds of 
Helvelfyn know the face of every sheep, and can I’e- 
cognize the lambs by their likeness to their mothers. 

‘ Eveiy shepherd kens his ain.’ This is the confidence 
of eveiy endeavourcr. God knows his name, and has 
therefore some particular work for him to do. Whom 
God calls, God appoints to service. 

In the spring, with the earliest green of the fields 
and the coming of the fii^st flowers, larks fill the air 
with song, as though the fi'eshness of life beneath 
must be accompanied by the freshness of praise above 
And so should the drcams and joys and playtime of 
childhood have its song of piety, its morning hymns 
of praise to Jesus Christ The mind’s early flowering 
is all the surer for the heart’s cai'ly praying and 
obedience. 

VISION AND DUTY 

* And Samuel opened the doors of the house of the Lord.'— 
z Samuel ih. Z5. 

I. Our duties are in strange contiast to our missions 
Yesterday Samuel was a child, and lived in a childish 
world. But his little world had grown during the 
night It had widened out to embrace the eternal God. 
And in that vaster universe and under that exaltation 
of the soul that every widening of outlook brings, it 
was almost incongruous to opening doors. So 
marked indeed is this contrast between task and vision 
that the sweet illusions which we never realize seem 
almost to be a ministry of God. When Abraham 
went out, not knowing whither he went, turning his 
back upon his fathei*’8 country, what made him 
strong ? It was the vision of danaan that his God 
had promised him. When I see him fighting the 
kings there, and herding his flocks and haggling for a 
tomb, I feel what a gulf there was between his vision 
and the actual duties laid to his hand to do. Yet 
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the little he did he never could have done but for 
the light thfit cheered him on. 

II. Our visions iiuist never keep us from our duties. 
I always honour Samuel as 1 reail this vei-se. I find 
here something of that faithfulness, and somethiny; of 
that self-restraint that were to make Samuel a king 
of men. In the morning after the greatest moment 
in his life Samuel is at his post. Vision or no vision, 
voice or no voice, his duty must be done, and he will 
do it. 

III. Vision and duty are true Christianity. The 
man who has only vision is a visionary. He builds 
his castle in the‘air, he dreams and dies. But the 
poor world goes staggering on in darkness, and the 
mere vision is powerless to save. The man who has 
only duties is a moralist. And if nineteen centuries 
have demonstrated anything it is the powerkssness of 
mere morality to save. But in between these two. 
embracing both, there stands the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ—G. H. Moiibison, Flood Tide, 
p. 53. 

THE LEAGUE OF CHRISTIANS 

•The Lord revealed Himself to Samuel in Shiloh by the word 
of the Lord. And the word of Samuel came to all* Israel.' 
—X Samubl III. 21 and iv. i. 

Tiik call of Samuel is inseparably connected with 
what Mi-s. Browning called our ‘childhoods faith’. 

I. It is not too much to say that the book presents 
to us two distinct Samuels accoixling to the authorities 
which the inspireil writer happened to be following. 
One Samuel is the quiet, unobtrusive wiseacre of a 
small t<»wn, where he conducts the w'oi’shin of Jehovah 
at a local shrine and dispenses advice all round the 
district, but is no leader of the nation, no statesman, 
no prophet of the Lord to an entire |)eople; the 
other Samuel is at once ruler and judge and prophet 
BO obviously moved by the Word of the I.oixi that he 
puts down one and sets up another, so splendid in his 
governance of Israel that they feared him as they 
feaied Moses all the days of his long life and were 
saved in that they feared. 

II. But the Lord did not reveal Himself to Samuel 
in Shiloh, and the word of Samuel did not come to 
all Israel, merely because his ministry was honest, in¬ 
corruptible, self-denying; and the apostolic devotion 
of the modern episcopate will not l)y itself avail to 
command the doctrine of Christ our Saviour in all 
things, even when it is splendidly backed by the 
labours of the ‘ inferior clergy, the priest and deacons,’ 
and responded to by a willing and obedient laity. 
For the call of Samuel was a summons to Eli to 
realize that a family connexion with the priesthood, 
and a more or less dii*ect ecclesiastical descent are no 
magical preservatives against a terrible ‘ example of 
life ’ and an appalling ‘ instruction of mannem ’. The 
correlative of the call of Samuel and of the rejection 
of the House of Eli is the discovery that in other 
lines of descent and in other systems of ministry there 
is scope for the woi'ship of God and for the pastorate 
of sinful souls, and it was Eli himself who perceived 
that the Lord had called the child. 


III. It is impossible for us who name the Name of 
Christ to qutiv h our dt'sire that all who do so in our 
land may be joined together in unity of spirit and in 
the Ih)iui of peace as well as in righteousness of life. 
'I'hat is only another way of saying that we long for 
the day when the word of the Samuels of our Church 
may really come to all Ismel, not m'Tely to a few 
men and women in every hundred, 'rnie, we should 
think lightly of a ChuicK and more lightly of leaders 
that were ready to [nirchase unity at the prire of 
truth or at the peril of faith. But truth is not com¬ 
promised and faith is not wrerked, and pmity is not 
smiix-hed if at this time our fathei-s in (iod make a 
courageous effort to see the historic episcopate in 
its historical aspect as a slow development into the 
system which God has put it into the heart of 
man to conceive for shejiherding the sheep that are 
si!attered abroad, not a ready-made ring k*nce en¬ 
closing the sheep and dividing the goats.—K. H. 
Pkaiick, Church Family Newspaper, September 25, 
190S, p. 816. 

llBFERBNrES.—III. 21.—SpurjfCqn, Servions, vol. iv. No. 
180. IV. 8-5.—J. M. Neale, Sermoiuon the JUessefI Sacrament, 
p. 70. IV. 7.—II. L. Sermone for the People, vol. i. p. 

ICO. V. 2-4. —Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1342. 

THE ARK IN THE HARVEST-FIELD 

* And thej of Beth-shemesh were reaping their wheat harvest 
in the valley : and they lifted up their eyes, and saw the ark, 
and rejoiced to see it’— i Samuel vi. 13. 

TiiKark had been a prisoner in the land of the Philis¬ 
tines since the fatal day when the army of Israel was 
completely overthrown. Its presence hod brought 
mischief and misery, plague and death to the cities 
of Ashdod and Ekron, and after seven months’sojourn 
it was sent back to its own country with all lespect 
and with all care. 

I. The coming of the ark at that time to that par¬ 
ticular occupation of the men of Beth-shemesh was 
to them a great reminder, a striking memorial. God 
brought Himself to the level of their intelligence by 
sending the ark into their harvest-field as a sacrament 
of sacred realities, to press home this truth to them 
that it was to God they owed the harvest they were 
reaping. 

II. It is just as much our duty to recognize the 
same source of all our goml, hut possibly we need this 
reminder, God in the harvest-field, more forcibly even 
than they did. The w orld has grown much older since 
then; childhke faith is not so evident and worthy, 
simple trust is obscured or pushed out of the way by 
habits of doubting, of accepting things as of use and 
wont, and of explaining away the supernatural by 
natural reasons and processes. Romance, iinaiiination, 
wonder are gone; and w ith these often goi^s the sense 
of blest dependence on the great Cieator, and of 
gratitude to the great Giver of all food. But this 
decay of interest is, in its way, a sign of the super¬ 
ficiality of much of the age in which we live. 

HI. What we nml above all to see is the ark of 
God standing in the harvest-field, the gi*eat source of 
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all our sujiply. We need to rub our sleepy eyes and 
yet awake to the presence of the great Creator. The 
ark in the harvest-held teaches us also that the harvest- 
field is sacred ground ; the field is holy. The ark in 
the harvest-field was a summons to the men of Beth- 
shernesh to present the firstfruits of their harvest to 
God. And as the harvesters saw it safely placed in 
their midst, it renewed to them the message of the 
Law, that to God were due the firstfruits of their 
reaping and in special measure for such special re¬ 
storation of the Divine presence and smile.—W. A. 
Swanson, Homiletic Review^ November, 1906, vol. 

LI I. p. 388. 

Kefkrences.— VII. 11.—C. Perren, Outline Sermons, p. 
272. VII. 12.—F. Bourdillon, Plam Sermons for Family 
Reading ( 2 ud Series), p. 105. 

RECONQUESTS 

* The dties which the Philistines had taken from Israel were 
restored to Israel.'—! Samuel vii. 14. 

We have to dwell upon reconquests, upon the taking 
back of cities which we ought never to have lost. I 
do not speak of cities in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but I speak of the great losses which the Church— 
meaning by the term Church all its sections and com¬ 
munions—^has forfeited or lost or unworthily aban¬ 
doned. There will be a great day of restoi*ation ; the 
Church of Christ has much property to reclaim. The 
Church is very guilty in all this matter; the Church 
has let one thing slip after another. The consetpience 
is that the Church is surrounded by a number of little 
military houses from the windows of ^ Inch popguns are 
being continually fired, largely in mockery, and mainly 
because nearly all the ( hurch property has Ixien stolen. 

I. We shall i*eclaim all that has l)een pilfered. 
Agnosticism will have to give up its pui-se and its pass¬ 
book and its cheque-book and its oalance. Agnos¬ 
ticism is the meanest of the thieves. Its name? was 
invented only yesterday ; it was baptized in a ditch, it 
has done no good for the world, but it has troubled a 
good many people in the Church on the subject of the 
unknowablcness or unthinkablene.ss of God. The 
Church ought never to have been troubled or disturbed 
for one moment. 

II. And then the Philistines have built another hut 
which is called St'cularism. Man likes a word which 
he thinks is jiractical and intelligible. Man loves to 
keep up a shop with a counter in it; man would not be 
happy if he had not a till, that i.s a box or drawer, un¬ 
seen by the public, admission into which, so far as the 
public are concerned, is by a very small slit in the 
counter. Man calls that business. He does not care 
for icligion, he cares for the secular aspects of life; he 
can iindi rstand these, but he cannot understand meta- 
physics, philosophies, theologies; so he puts another 
penny in the slot and sees that nobody else takes it 
out. This he thinks is commerce. No Christian treats 
wealth without regard, no truly pious man despises 
business; the man who prays best will work best in 
the city or in the field or on the sea. Prayer is genius 
in ail airectiona He who prays best conquers most 


We ought never, therefore, to have allowed the secul¬ 
arist to take anything from the Church. Anything 
that the secularist holds which is really precious and 
good belongs to the Church, and we should have it 
back, and take all the cities again in honest restoration 
which for the moment have been wrenched from the 
grasp of our unbelief. 

III. There is now a wonderful partition, mainly of 
lath and plaster, put up between religion and what is 
called science. There ought to be no such partition. 
Science is theological; there is nothing excluded from 
the gi-asp and the dominion of a true theological genius 
and conception of things. The laboratory is a chamber 
in the Church ; every retort ought to be claimed by 
the Church as a special instrument or ix»source or piece 
of furniture; the I^ird has made the inventory, and 
that retort belongs to God. We must retake from 
Philistinian hands terms and prop(»rtics and provinces 
which have been stolen from us, either while we were 
faithlessly slumbering, or in some hour in which our 
belief gave way and let the devil come in like a flood.— 
Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. ir. p. 50. 

Referkncb.—VIII. 4-7.—F. D. Maurice, PrapKds and 

Kimjx, p. 1. 

THE CHOICE YOUNQ MAN 

‘ A choice young man.*— i Samuel ix. 

This was Saul the son of Kish. This de.scription was 
given of the Benjamite early in life, and as a young 
man he was—in some respects at least—most ex¬ 
emplary. It is a mistake to think of Saul as through¬ 
out an objectionable' and wicked character. His later 
life wfis most unsatisfactory ; but as we have him here, 
the .son of Kish is not without many admirable traits. 

I. 'Fhe first thing to notice about young Saul is his 
fine phy sique. As he is introduced to us, the son of 
Kish is tall in stature, graceful in build, fresh and 
lu althy in appearance, good-looking and handsome, 
and withal of a lordly mien and carriage. Do not 
despise a fine physiipjc. The outward should be the 
expression of the inward ; the physical part of us should 
be the symbol of the .spiritual part of us. Physic^al 
lieauty alone is a poor thing. But if there be a beauti¬ 
ful soul, there cannot be a repulsive or unpleasant face. 
Intelligence and goodness will impart beauty to a form 
otherwise without attractions. 

II. The second thing to notice about him is his 
filial piety. The asses of his father had wandered 
from their pasture. He told his son to take a servant 
and go in search of the animals. And Saul did so, 
with alacrity, diligence, and cheerfulness. For days he 
wandered over hills and through valleys in pursuit of 
his bisk. He did as he was told, offering no objections 
and asking no questions. There is no duty more 
plainly or strongly enforced in the Scriptures than the 
duty of obeying parents ; and with it are associated 
the higlicst rewards and the severest punishments; 
and these rewards and punishments |X‘rtain not only 
to the future but to the present life. Glatitude for 
all that parents have been to us should be a suffi¬ 
ciently sti’ong motive to filial devotion. But here it 
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has plca^ied God to give a further incentive—even 
Hin reward and blessing. 

III. The third thing to notice about him is his 
modest disposition. On Samuel calling him to the 
kingdom you remember his answer—‘Am not I a 
Benjamite, of the smallest of the tribes of Israel ? And 
my family the least of all the families of Benjamin? 
Wherefore then speakest thou to me after this 
manner? * While pride makes men ridiculous, humil¬ 
ity commands admiration and love. But modesty 
may degenerate into a vice—a vice not particularly 
common, however, among young men. I would rather 
havL* a man over-estimate than under-estimate his 
powers. While the first mistake may stimulate small 
talents to the performance of great deeds, the last 
may prevent great talents from achieving half their 
p)ssibilities. 

IV. The fouilh thing to notice about him is his 
independent and generous spirit In search of the 
asses he came near to the town where resided the pro¬ 
phet Samuel, The servant suggested to him that he 
should consult the seer about the strayed herd. ‘ But,' 
said Saul, ‘ behold, if we go, what* shall we bring the 
man ? for the bread is spent in our vessels, and there 
is not a present to bring to the man of God: what 
have we ? * And the servant answered Saul again, and 
said, ‘ Behold, I have in my hand the fourth part of a 
shekel of silver: that will I give to the man of God, 
to tell us our way'. Saul was a gentleman. Do not 
say that this was an Eastern custom. It was, and the 
plate at the church door is a Western custom. It is 
the height of meanness to receive all the advantages 
of churches and to bear ^o share, or no ad(‘(|iiate share 
in their sup[)ort. — A. F. Fourest, British Weekly 
Pulp 'd, vol. II. p. 429. 

SEER AND PROPHET 

* He that is now called a Prophet was beforetime called a Seer.' 

—I Samukl IX. g. 

> • long jis they both meant the same thing, what does 
it I natter what they were called? If they did not 
mIwm vs mean the same thing, then it signifies a great 

al. We must not have old names with new mean- 
. . 'nor must we invent new idcjis to suit old terms, 
. lie parable of the old wine and the new bottles, the 
old bottles and the new wine, old ideas and new con- 
t ( pi ions, afford a very tempting ground for fancy and 
;.: \. 11 1 ion and divei’s knavery. When we have a word, 
\A. us know exactly what its meaning is. When we 
eliunge the word, publish the fact; do not let us have 
a :v voeal or verbal legerdemain; let us beware ot 
1 1 ding with terms, K t us beware of meddling with the 
eu.ieia v of the King’s language. 

* He that is now called a Ihophet was beforetime 
called a Seer.* Probably there was really no change 
of a vital kind, and therefore the change of terms re- 
holved itself into the populai’ question. What's in a 
name ? But there is a principle here ; there is a great 
moral possibility just at this very point; let us have 
no verbal ambiguity or ambiguity in deed, and then 
t( II others that we really meant in substance the same 


thing, when we did not There is a morality of 
language, there is a currency of woi*ds ; and we must 
not keep some little private mint in which we counter¬ 
feit the inscribed and supei’scribed glory of the 
heavenly realm. Let us apply this change of names 
to the circumstances in which we find ourselves in our 
own day. 

I. That which is now called a Discovery was before- 
time called a Revelation. I prefer the Ijeforetime 
word; it is deeper, it holds more, it is intellectually 
and spiritually more capacious; it is ideally and 
imaginatively more poetical and ideal. 

II. He that is now called an Agnostic was before- 
time ciillcd a Blind Man. I prefer the beforetime 
description; it seems to get nearer the truth. It 
would be impossible, I think, to find a proud blind 
man. Did you ever in all your ciunpanionship and 
confidences find a proud blind fellow-i reature? It 
would be difficult for a blind man to be prouii, but it 
is the natural air of my lord the agnostic. You 
never found a humble agnostic; he could not be 
humble; he has eloquence enough to pretend to be 
humble, but in the soul of him, if he has a soul, he is 
as proud as Lucifer. 

III. That which is now called an Accident was 
beforetime called Providence. I like the old term 
best; it covcts more ground, it is nobler, it stands in 
a more royal majesty. I will not have any accidents 
in my little world ; I have no room for accidents,— 
little broken pieces of china that nobody can patch 
together again. I have in my little world of imagin¬ 
ing and exjierience a ruling, loving, watchful Provi- 
dence. 

IV. That which is now called a Better State of 
Things was beforetime called Regeneration. And I 
like it better. Oh for the old, old Regeneration!— 
the metaphysical, penetrating, all-including new birth. 
There are many dustere and sweepei’s in the world, 
persons who go about with little dusters, and rubbing 
things and saying, Now they are all right. It is one 
thing to have a Ilyde-P/irk-Sunday-afternoon-demon¬ 
stration duster and another thing to have a Holy 
Ghost. 

V. That which is now called the Continuity of 
Law wa.s beforetime called the Sovereignty of Gcxl. 

VI. That which is now called the Survival of the 
Fittest was beforetime called Predestination, election, 
foreordination; and these are the grand terms when 
pro[)erly defined and understocxl. —Joseph Pabkee, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 202. 

STAND STILL AWHILE 

* And as they were going down to the end of the city, Samuel 
said to Saul, Bid the servant pass on before (and he passed 
on) but stand thou still awhile that 1 may show thee the 
Word of God.*—I tjAMUKL ix. 27. 

Samuel had been entertaining Saul at a sumptuous 
meal, and would speak to Saul on a very important 
matter. So the two set oft* from the city. As they 
go a little from the centre of the town and approach 
the edge of the houses, Samuel bade Saul send his 
servant fovwanl so that they might be private and 
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alone. Samuel evidently felt the solemnity of the 
moment, he saw before him the man who should be 
the future Kin^ of Israel, and he knew that in the 
conduct of that kin" lay a great responsibility. And 
as the servant had passed onward, Samuel said to 
Saul: ‘ Stand thou still awhile that I may show thee 
the Word of God \ 

There arc two things here that I should like you 
to notice; the first is the attention which Samuel 
rc(]uires, and the second is tlie subject on which he 
spoke. 

I. The Attention Required.—Samuel asked Saul 
to send his servant forward that he might— 

(a) Forget his family affairs, his joys and 
sorrows, and to concentrate his attention on the 
subject. In our own case there are joys and sor¬ 
rows, there are business affairs that sonu times invade 
the very sleep and rehearse themselves in the hour 
ot night. Ily an efibrt of will they may be made to 
pass onward. 

(b) Stand atill awhile. —Samuel requested Saul 
to ‘Stand still awhile*. Let us lemember that when 
the body is (pfet and restful it aids the mind in tak¬ 
ing in spiritual truth. It is a very desirable thing 
when listening to the Word of God to let it have 
its full effect upon the mind ; let it come down like 
rain into a fleece of wool. Is not this what the Word 
of God deserves ? When God speaketh His Word 
let all l)e silent before Him. If God is speaking, we 
are to 1)C still. It is desirable to get away from the 
city into the fields, and there to stand still awhile 
and to say with Samuel the words he said when he 
was a little boy: ‘Speak, Loixl, for Thy servant 
hcareth*. There are some who are so exceedingly 
careful alK)ut the things of this world that they 
sc ircely give a thought to the things of God. In¬ 
form them how they may become rich and famous, 
and they will pay you a handsome pnee; inform them 
as to tiio undying things of God's Word, and perhaps 
they may pass on. 

II. The Subject of the Message.—Look now at 
the second point. The Word of God which Samuel 
had on this occasion to speak to Saul. 

(а) Mentioned a kingdom which Saul is going to 
possess and for which he must endeavour to fit him¬ 
self. So to us the Word of God says, ‘Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness* The 
Word of God by coming to us has made each one of 
the members of the Church of .Jesus Christ a king. 
Alt} you so entirely occupied with the business of the 
present that you are unable to gaze on the throne of 
the kingdom that is prepared for you ? God calls 
you to a nobler, higher destiny than can be found in 
any earthly kingdom. 

(б) Predicted a change, —Samuel said that there 
should come a very great change upon Saul, and that 
that change should soon come about. Samuel said 
that he shoulil journey and the Spirit of the Lord 
should come upon him. ‘Thou shalt join thyself to 
a company of prophets and shalt be turned into 
another man.* Can you tell what God will do for 


you if you are willing and obedient? Lay hold of 
the propitiation offered by ChriNt and^ in a higher 
sense than was possible fqr Saul, undergo a wonderful 
and remarkable change. It is the change which 
should come on account of the love of Christ born 
in the soul and the spirit of Christ coming to dwell 
in the heart. Listen to the words of the covenant: 
‘I will put My spirit within you, I will takeaway the 
stony heart and give you a heart of flesh, and in that 
heart of flesh ye shall live and rejoice before God'. 
Life is a bxngled skein to those who do not seek the 
guidance of the Word of God, but to those who do 
it is not so. 

SELF-RESPECT AND COMPANIONSHIP 

* Is Saul also among the prophets ? x Samuel x. la. 

The popular interpretation of Saul among the 
prophets is that Saul bad taken a step up. The 
truth is, the text may mean that he had taken one 
down. It all depends who the prophets were. ^ 

I. In these prophets of the time of Saul, when we 
fii-st meet them, we have the type which prophesying 
hiul fii*st assumed on Canaanitish soil. T hey were, in 
fact, a species of begging friars, and were helil by the 
people in a contempt which they evidently did their 
b(‘st to deserve. When Saul was found among these 
so-called piophets he had ceased to respect him.self, 
and when a man does that he must either recover 
himself or accept moral ruin. 

H. A man may be a very faulty man, and yet be a 
genuinely gomi man. His goodness does not c xcuse 
his faults, nor do his faults destroy his claim to good* 
ness. Let a man have the right to rcs|)cct himself, 
and he has that which can take the sting out of his 
disappointments and the tyranny of victory out of his 
failures. There is no necessary connexion between 
a straight life and failure to win the kingdoms of this 
world. Thei*e may be cases where honesty handicaps 
a man for a time, but they are comparatively few and 
short lived in their opeiation. But lift the definition 
of success to higher levels, and I assert without quali¬ 
fication that with the right to respect oui-seives there 
can be no failure, and without it there can be no 
success. 

HI. Saul had ceased to respect himself, and this 
very probably supplies the explanation of his being 
fouiui in this questionable conqiany. If you realize 
that you must surrender something of your better 
self to be the friend of a certain pei*son, you will be 
almost sine to establish that friendship at your peril 
Whatever the King of Israel might think of his com¬ 
pany, the fact that he was in it gave to their worth¬ 
lessness a new tenure of existence, and ♦■o their 
wickedness an added licence. He did not make them 
better men, but they made him a worse man. Human 
socirty has no need more pressing than its need of 
young men and women with moral courage and re¬ 
ligious conviction to take up the right attitude to 
wnmg things. — Ambrose Shepherd, Men %n the 
Making, p. 139. 
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Rbpbrbncks.— IX. 20. — II. Hayman, Sermom Prmehed in 
Rv^hy School CKajpel^ p. 29. X. 0.—G. Brooks, Ouilinu of 
SermmSf p. 284. 

SAUL’S HIDING HIMSELF 

1 Samubl X. 17*27. 

Dr. W. G. Blatkif. reniark.s on the fact that Saul 
hid himself aiul could not be found: * Wc do not 
think the worse of him for this, but rather the 
better. It is one of the m iny favourable traits that 
we find at the outset of his kindly career. . . . Many 
of the best ministers of Christ have had this feel.ng 
when they were called to the Christian ministry. 
Gregory Nazianzen actually fled to the wilderness 
alter his ordination, and Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
in the civil office which he held, tried to turn the 
people from their choice even by acts of cruelty and 
severity, after they had called on him to become 
their bishop.' 

Hkkkiik.n(.'ks.—X. 24.—J. Ilicluirdson, A Sermon Preached 
in Cavulen Churchy No. viii. X. 20.—J. Bums, Sketches of 
Sermons on Special Occasions^ p. 153. • 

THE RELIEF OF JABESH-GILEAD 

I Samuel xi. 

Of the rejoicing after the relief of Jabesh-Gilcad Dr. 
Blaikit .says: ‘ It was perhaps the happiest occasion 
in all the reign of Saul. What con.stituted the chief 
element of l)rightne.s.s to the occasion wjw—the sun¬ 
shine of heaven. G<h 1 was there, smiling on His 
children. There were other ehiiients too. Samuel 
was there, happy th »t Saul had conquered, that he 
had established himself upon the throne, and alnive 
all, that he had, in a right noble way, acknowledged 
God as the author of the victory at Jabesh-Gilead. 
S.iul was there, reaping the rewaixl of his humility, hi.s 
forbearance, his couraee, and his activity. The f)eople 
were there, proud of their king, proud of his magnifi¬ 
cent a|)|)earance, but prouder of the super-eminent 
qualities that had markicl the commencement of his 
nign. Nor WHS the pleasuie of anyone marred by 
any ugly blot or unworthy deed throwing a gloom 
over the transaction.' 

Hkkkiiisncis 9.—XII. 1-4.—R. Ililey, A Yearns Sermons, vol. 
I. p. 323. XII. 2, 3.—J. R. Macduff, Sermons for the Chris- 
Han Seasons (2tid Series), vol. ii. p. 081. 

SAMUEL’S DISMISSAL 

t Samuel xii. i2*z5. 

SoMF. one has said, ‘ In addition to other graces a good 
man ought to pray for is the grace to R*sign his office 
when his work is done*. Samuel was the last of the 
judges and prophets. He had ruled with conspicuous 
ability, justice, succc.ss. Under his control, it is true, 
the people had suffered from the attacks of the 
neighliouring tribes, but defeat had not l)ecn due to 
Sanuiers holding the rein of government. 

I. Samuel himself might be good, righteous, just, 
but the system he represented was out of date, 
obsolete. So they desire a king and make their 
desire known. He is willing to grant their requ st. 
He sees it is God*s will that he should, so the king is 


appointed, and Samuel summons the people to meet 
him for a farewell addi*ess. When they come fii-st he 
vindicates his character and conduct, wishes like a 
brave and good man to meet those who are dissatisfied. 
He briefly reviews the history of the past, bringing 
to their notice one clear fact that when they haa 
sinned they suffeied, when they repented and turned 
to God, were saved. And so he .says it will be in the 
future. Do not depend upon a change of govern¬ 
ment. Whether Samuel judges or &iul reign.s, if they 
did riglit, the blessing of God would be theirs. 

H. That was the lesson then that in the far-off 
past Samuel taught. We are reminded very fre¬ 
quently by statesmen and others of the awful struggle 
against poverty, misery. We are also being con- 
.stantly leininded of those who suffer in other ways 
owing to the stress of modern life, those, for instance^ 
who because they are poor, have to work ’midst un¬ 
wholesome .surroundings and under insanibiry condi¬ 
tions. And some of those who most frequently 
remind us of these things tell us that it is the com¬ 
petition system that is at faidt; that instead of 
com|x:tition there .should be co-operation; that 
socialism should be the .system under which we live 
instead of tlie methcxl of government that now 
obtains. The need is deep and great for reform, but 
whether we haNC a governinent of Samuel or Saul, 
whether the piesent system of private capital be re¬ 
placed by a system of collective ownci*ship by the 
State or community of all the 8ource.8 and instru¬ 
ments of production and distribution, we shall not 
get rid of suffeiing, wrong, oppression, till we can get 
rid of sin.—E. J. Milijsb, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Lxxiv. p. 62. 

Reperencbs.—XII. 13.—H. Hensley Henson, Preaching to 
the Times, p. 33. Spurgeon, Ten Sermons, p. 80. 11. Heber, 

Parish Sermons, vol. ii. p. 25. XII. 14.—G. Brooks, Outlines 
of Sermons, p. 125. XII. 19.—^V’. H. HutchingM, Sermon- 
Sketches, p. 180. XII. 20.—J. Keble, Sermons After Trinity, 
part i. p. 105. 

GOD’S SECOND BEST 

* God forbid that 1 should sin in ceasing to pray for you.’— 

I :^AMUBL xii. 23. 

If a man has blundered or played the fool in the 
management of hi.s life, is there a second chance? 
God not only approves of a man’s penitence, but 
assists it. But to see this one needs to keep in mind 
a process and a principle at work in the world, ‘ God’s 
Second Best’. 

I. Israel’s First Best.—In the earlier stages of its 
national life Israel hful no king, but experienced again 
and again marvellous smoothings of its way by Pro¬ 
vidence, to convince the people that they were under 
God’s care, and make it easy for them to obey Him. 

11. Israel’s Second Best.—The process of degenera¬ 
tion. The repairing process. Silently, quietly God 
builds up the walls they have broken down; He re¬ 
pairs the waste places; He creates out of the very 
debris of their failure a new sort of opportunity, and 
offers the remainder of life for reclamation ^d tmns- 
figuration. 
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III. Qod’s Second Best in Modem Life.—Men lose 
health through violation of nature’s laws. But a re- 
pairinjr process is at work in our bodies—the physical 
expression of GchI’s marvellous patience—and through 
that process a second best is offered to men. 

IV. The Cross as a Second Best.—God in His 
loving mercy came to man in his fall from innocence, 
with a design of salvation and repair of which the 
centre was the cruel Cross—God’s most terrible, amaz¬ 
ing Second best’—and through that Cn)ss has been 
repairing human life and bringing it to sainthood. 
Kven beyond saintship is a third experience, in which 
we shall have to look for the Inst and truest defini¬ 
tion of the phrase ‘ God’s Second Best ’.—G. A. JoHS- 
sTONf Ross, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. lxxv. p. 

Rkkkiikntks.—XII. 2.3.—H. J. VVi I mot-Buxton, Sunday 
fjC.^so7ix for Daily lAfe^ p. 40, J. Vaughin, Fifty Sermons 
(0th Series), p. 333. J. Keble, Sermons Academical and 
Occasional^ p. 127. XIII. 3.—J. M. Neale, Sermons for the 
Church Year, vol. i. p. 269. 

WAITING FOR SAMUEL 

*Aad Samuel said. What hast thou done? And Saul said, 
Because I saw that the people were scattered from me, and 
that thou earnest not within the days appointed, and that 
the Philistines gathered themselves together at Michmash ; 
therefore said 1, The Philistines will come down now upon 
me to Gilgal, and 1 have not made supplication unto the 
Lord: I forced myself therefore, and otfered a burnt offer¬ 
ing.’— I SaMUKL Xlll, II, 12 , 

I. A CRISIS which would try a stronger man than Saul 
showed himself to be had ari.sen. He had just made 
a bold stroke, and with a detachment out of his BOOO 
reserved men had driven out the l^hilistine garrison, 
quartered on his own tribe in Benjamin. It would 
have been better for him not to strike than to follow 
it up. But he finds himself at Gilgal confronted by 
an incrc^used and ina'easing band of Philistines, with 
his own army, an unarmed and disorganized rabble, 
panic-stricken, demoralized, and constantly deserting. 
And here he was hampered by a tiresome restriction 
put unon him by Samuel, to wait for him seven days, 
until ne came to offer sacrifice for him and the army. 
He waits seven days, in which his position was getting 
worse and worse, and Samuel did not come. At the 
end of the seven da^'s he would wait no longer. At 
the end of the time appointed—dinctly after— 
Samuel came. We know Samiier.s verdict. It was 
this-;-* Thou hast done foolishly. ’The kingdom shall 
not continue.’ 

II. I am speaking to tho.se who have heard the 
call of God, and who have answered to a mysterious 
vocation ; to men in whom their friends have seen, it 
may ho, a natural aptitude for the sacred profession 
of the yricsthood, who amidst such modest shrinking 
and sense of the greatness of the issiie.s, have laid 
their powers at the disposal of the Almighty (iod, 
and have consecrated to Him any special faculty or 
talents whicth w'ould the more fit them for His ser¬ 
vice. You are conscious that you are raised up to be 
leaders, directors, organizers, as you watch the pas.ses 
which l(»ad up from the plains and marshal your 


forces and count the odds. And one great advantage 
of a festival like this is that it recalls us to the 
council-chamber of God, and here, before the altar, 
bids us remember that we are under orders, and are 
carrying out the details of a campaign with which we 
are very imperfectly ac(|uainted ; and that the gn^at 
danger we have to avoid is indepeiiderit action start¬ 
ing from self-will, and impatience which refuses to 
wait for slower, but matured plans of God. * Only 
look at the difficulty with which I am confronted. 
The secularist hall is full, the public-houses are fuller 
still. TTic churchmen, so-called, follow me trembling. 
And yet Samuel tells me to wait. Wait? I have 
had enough of waiting. I must do something at 
once, something more human, more up to date.’ But 
had Samuel no scheme for rallying Israel. Do we 
Ideally suppose that a great general thinks the battle 
lost if he cannot disperse at once a local pressure? 
Look deeper, and you will see his method to he this, 
where we should seek to improve man’s condition, he 
seeks to improve man; that as the evil is deep- 
seated the remedy must be thorough. Improve man, 
and we shall improve his condition ; believing in this 
the Church waits confidently for Samuel's methods, 
and is not diverted from her purpose bv an impetu¬ 
ous Saul.—W. C. E. Newboi.t, Words of Exhortor 
tion, p. 118. 

A MAN AFTER GOD’S OWN HEART 

* The Lord hath sought Him a man after His own heart'— 
I Samubl XIII. 14. 

Lei' us examine the meaning of this text, and see in 
what way David could deserve it. Let us compare 
the character of David with that of Saul. Saul was 
wilful, disobedient. This text gives us an account of 
why he was rijccted by God. Samuel had desired 
him to wait, and had said that he would come and 
offer burnt offf rings unto the Lcwl. The king would 
not wait, and he himself then offered sacrifices. Here 
was disobedience of the worst kind. Contrast the 
chaiacter of these two men and we shall sue that, 
although some passages in the Psalmist’s lift* were 
certainly very bad, and some in Saul’s very good, we 
shall see that the roots of their charactei-s were difFir - 
ent. The life of David was one of faith and obedi¬ 
ence, and the life of Saul one of godless independence. 

I. The IJfe of David.—His fiist appearance in 
public exhibits his zeal, his true character. 

(a) His Combat with Goliath. —lie viewed Go¬ 
liath’s insult in a light in which it was never seen 
by that godless Saul. It was defiance of the living 
Jehovah, and when he heard the defiance of the 
giant, he felt himself at once the champion of Jehovah. 
He saw Jehovah on his side, and knew that he should 
prevail. Few sentences are more striking for their 
simplicity and their courage than those in which 
David expresses before Saul, and then again before 
the giant himself, the ground upon which his courage 
depended. Here you see the true metal shining foilh 
in his character, faith in God and zeal for His iionour. 
And you vrill readily allow that in all His conduct 
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bith in God forms such a leading feature as to make 
his chai’acter very like that which we should imagine 
to be especially ^ter God's own heait. 

(6) Regard for the Lord*a Anointed ,—If you look 
at the early days of David you will find another 
beautiful characteristic of him. He was anointed to 
be king over Israel as a boy, so that he must have 
known he was appointed to succeed Saul. Saul per¬ 
secuted David, and he was obliged several times to 
flee for his life. Saul was several times in David's 
power, and yet he said : ‘ How wast thou not afraid 
to stretch forth thy hand to destroy the Lord's 
anointed ?' 

(c) In the Paalma of David we see a more vivid 
picture than could perhaps be anywhere else found 
o? a mind waiting upon God, looking away from 
itself, trusting in Him, blessing Him in trouble, and 
blessing Him in prosperity, of a mind of which the 
motive power is faith in God and submission to Him. 
After his fall, when repentance and sorrow had en¬ 
abled him to see his sin in its true colours, when he 
bemoans his sin, it is not his sin in any of the inferior 
lights in which it might be viewed. All other views 
of sin vanish before this, that it was an offence against 
God. A man's vice may bring misery to himself, it 
may ruin his health and bring him to beggary, but 
he who looks at wickedness as God looks at it, must 
see it in the light in which it appeared to David. 

II. The Character of Saul.—He, too, was brave. 
What, then, spoiled his character? It was simply 
the opposite of what I have described. When 
Samuel came not, he must needs lie priest himself. 
When Goliath came out and defied the armies of 
Israel, he did not offer to go out himself. He offered 
a reward to any one who would meet the giant, but 
it never occun*ed to him that the Philistines had 
defied Jehovah, and that he who went out was the 
avenger of Israel, and would have the victory which 
belonged to the champion of God. Saul was sent to 
destroy the Amalekites. He kept the l^est part of 
the spoil and then blamed the people. When Saul 
found himself deserted by the Spirit of the Lord, he 
must needs have access to unlawful means of gaining, 
as he believed, help in his trouble. He never thought 
of asking help of the oracle of the Lord. These are 
some of the features of Saul's life, and without wishing 
to depreciate such good qualities as he possessed, I 
think we may justly hold him forth as a specimen of 
a man self-dependent, wilful, strikingly deficient in 
those qualities which formed the beauty of David's 
character—faith in God, humble waiting upon Him, 
and submission to His divine will. 

When we contrast the two characters we can easily 
see that, without sj)eaking lightly of his great sin, we 
may nevertheless say in truth that the chai acter, in 
the main features of it, was after the mind of God, 
that David may rightly be spoken of ^is a man after 
God's own heEut. 

Rbfirsnobs.—XIII. 13, 14.—Bishop H. Goodwin, Pariah 
Barmona^ p. 136. XIII. 14.—R. D. B. Rawnsley, Semumafar the 
Gkriftton iW, p. 300. XIII. 19.—J. M. Neale, Sermona 


Preached in Sackville College Chapel^ vol. ii, p. 31. XIII. 20. 
— Spiirj^eoii, Preouiher'a Magazine^ vol. xix. p. 322. XIV. 6. 
—J. G. Greenhough, Gomradeahip and Character, p. 187. XIV. 
23.—H. Bonner, Sermona and Lecturea, 1900, p. 140. XV. 
2, 3, 6 —J. J, Blunt, Plain Sermona (2nd Series), p. 204. 

OBEDIENCE 

I Samuel xv. To-23. 

OiiEDum’E is a sacrifice—better, because more pro¬ 
found than any other sacrifice can be. ‘ It is much 
easier,’ Matthew Henry remarks, ‘to bring a bullock 
or a lamb to be burnt upon the altar than to bring 
every high thought into obedii nce to God, and make 
the will subject to His will.’ Saci ifice is as the pre¬ 
sents which Hiram sent to Solomon ; but obedience is 
like the artist whom he sent to remain in Jerusalem 
and do the finest work of the Temple—for obedience 
is a living power, which returns from every altar 
stronger, than when it went. 

When an officer of Engineers urged that the direc¬ 
tions he had received wtM*e impossible to execute, the 
Duke of Wellington replied : ‘ Sir, I did not ask your 
opinion ; I gave you my orders, and I expect them to 
be obeyed'. 

Rkferbncbs.- -XV. 16.—J. Bowstcad, Practical Sermona, 
vol. i. p. 73 . XV. 22.—H. Alford, Pvdaea Chapd Sermona, 
vol. iii. p. 390. XV. 23.— Ibid, Quebec CJuipd Sermona, 
vol. ii. p. 44. XV. 24.—J. Keble, Sermons for Sundaya after 
Trinity, part i. p. 106. Spurgeon, Sermona, vol. iii. No. 113. 

SAUUS M HAVE SINNED’ 

* And Saal said unto Samuel, I have sinned: for I have trans¬ 
gressed the commandment of the Lord, and thy words: 
because I feared the people, and obeyeo their voice. . . . 
Then he said, I have sinned: yet honour me now, I pray 
thee, before the elders of my people, and before Israel, and 
turn again with me, that I may worship the Lord thy God.' 
—I Samuel xv. 24, 30, 

Saul said *I have sinned' oflener than any other 
person in the Bible. Was he, therefore, the truest 
penitent ? Was he a penitent at all ? 

Ilis was the case of a backsliding man; backsliding 
still at the moment when he said them; on the 
decline—going down the slope of sin—at the same 
time that those gcxlly words were on his lips. That 
is the characteristic, and there lies the bane of Saul’s 
‘ I have sinned'. He was on the incline; going further 
and further; lower and lower ; and the worus, spirit¬ 
less and untrue, only precipitated him farther. Why 
was his ‘ I have sinned ' so ban’en ? 

I. A Lack of Reality.- Ilis words had no reality. 
There was no religion in them. They failed all the 
tests of a true confession. It was simply remorse^ 
the child of fear. It curried favour with man, and it 
sought to appease God for a temporal end. 

II. He Implicated Others.—Now observe, for your 
wai’ning, some of the marks of a spurious aiid false 
confession. Saul’s did not isolate itself. True re¬ 
pentance always docs isolate itself. The penitent is 
alone with God in the matter of his sin. It is ‘ my¬ 
self. He implicates no other. Saul said, ‘ I and the 
people’; and ‘we'. Saul did more. He did what, 
from the time of Adam, a convicted but unhumbled 
heart always does, he skulked: he acknowledged the 
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fact; but he transmitted the blame. ‘ I feai-ed the 
people, and I obeyed their voice.* It is the very 
opposite to confession. C onfession is always generous. 

III. Would Stand Well with Men.—It is plain, 
also, that Saul thought more of how he should stand 
with man than how he stood with God. ‘Yet 
honour me now, I pray thee, before the elders of my 
people, and before Isiael, and turn again with me, 
that I 111 ly woiship the Lord thy God.* For man to 
honour him is just what the real penitent thinks 
nothing of. What is all that man can say to a mind 
sensible of (Tod*s re^»ard, and that is dealing with 
God and eternity ? \Vhat an impertinence I Rather 
is not human honour, at such a moment, always dis¬ 
tasteful to a man ? 

IV. No Relationship to Qod.—And oliseiwe that 
* Tky (iod *. The C.'hristian always says, ‘ My God *. 
‘Notwithstanding all I have done, my God* The 
appropriation is as necessary to the faith as the faith 
is necessary to the grace. However you have sinned, 
always sav, ‘ My God *. 

V. Gave a Religious Cloak to his Sin.—And 
what was the woi*st of all? Though Saul said, ‘I 
have sinned,’ he gave a religious cloak to his sin! 
‘ We did it to sacrifice to the Loixl.* l*ious phrase- 
ology is very often the bane of a good faith. 

Rkperences.— XVI. 1-13. —W. M. Taylor, David King of 
Israel^ p. 1. XVI. 2. — F. Corbett, Preacher's Year^ p. 12.*>. 
XVI. 4. — J. Aspiiiall, Parish Sermons (2iid Series), p. 71* 
XVI. 0 , 7 .— James iMoffatt. The Second Things of Life, p. 48. 
XVI. 0-13.—C. Ferreii, Sermon Outlines^ p. 188. XVI. 7.— 
S. Hariii^-CfOuhl, One Hundred Sermon Sketches^ p. 84. H. 
J. Wilmot-Biixtoii, Common Life Religion, p. 197. XVI. 

11 . —A. P. Stanley, Sermons for Children, p. 32. XVI. 11, 

12. —J. Vaughan, Sermons to Children (5th Series), p. 1. 
XVI. 13.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. ii. p. 39. Bitihop Ilow, Plain Words to Children, 
p. 68. XVI. 14.—Phillips Brooks, Twenty Sermons, p. 297. 
I. Williams, Characters of the Old Testament, p. 171. II. D. B. 
Rawiisley, A Course of Sermons for the Christian Year, p. 281. 
XVI. 14-23.—W. M. Taylor, David King of Israel, p. 13. 

A YOUNG MAN FROM THE COUNTRY 

‘Behold. I have seen a son of Jesse the Beth-lehemite, that is 
cunning in playing, and a mighty valiant man, and a man 
of war, and prudent in matters, and a comely peison, and 
the Lord is with him.’—i Samuel xvi. i8 . 

King Saul wished to engage a court minstrel. There 
is not a single historical personage before the Christian 
era of whom we know so much as we do of David. 
In our passage we meet with him as still but a young 
man; and there are five distinct things mentioned 
about him, which you may find it interesting and 
useful to consider. 

I. The Bible is emphatic in telling us that he was 
a remai kably good-looking young man. A splendid 
fellow, thoioughly manly in his bearing. There was 
nothing effeminate about him. The l)^y, no doubt, 
is but the tabernacle, the shell; but do not despise it; 
it bears the stamp and image of God. 

II. His Pastime.—Every sensible man must have 
some retime. We cannot always be working. Well, 
David*8 pastime was musia He had evidently quite 


a genius for it. David consecrated this great gift of 
his to the highest ends, and he found music to be 
most enjoyable when it was linked with saci^ed themesL 
Sacred music is the grandest of all music. 

III. His Patriotism.—If ever a man loved his 
country, it was he. His heroic fearlessness of danger 
was constantly put to the proof. Where his country's 
interests weie at stake, his life was at its service. No 
mere ambitious self-seeker was David ; he was as 
genuine a patriot as ever lived. A healthy and un¬ 
selfish public spirit needs to be cultivated. The first 
and most obvious duty which a man,owes to the 
commonwealth is to see that he is no burden to it. 
In fact, it is in vigilant industry and sound common 
sense, employed about a man*s daily calling, that he 
makes his tii-st contribution to the nation*8 wealth 
and weal. 

IV. His Prudence. — ^The text describes him as 
‘prudent in mattei*s,’ i.e. a young man of sound 
j udgment, of sterling common sense. This is a wonder¬ 
ful recommendation to a man, no matter what kind 
of office he has to fill. Next to piety there is no 
endowment more valuable than what in England goes 
by the name of good common sense. 

V. His Piety—‘ the Lord is with him *. This was 
his noblest recommendation; he cairied God with 
him into all the minutest details of life. No one can 
int(‘lligently read his sacred songs without seeing 
that the central spring of his religious life was humble 
dependence upon the Divine Deliverer who was one 
day to suff’er and die for the sins of men.—J. Thaiw 
Davidson, The City Youth, p. 18. 

THE CHARACTER OF DAVID 

* Behold. I have seen a son of Je^se the Beth-lehemite, that is 

cunning^ in pUyins^, ^ mighty valiant man, and a man 

of vrar, and prudent in matters, and a comely person, and 

the Lord is with him.’—x Samvel xvi. zS. 

How manifold are the ways of the Spirit, how various 
the graces which He imparts; what depth and width 
is there in that moral truth and virtue for which we 
are created I Contrast one with another the Sci iptuiw 
saints; how different are they, yet how alike I how 
fitted for their re.spective circumstances, yet how 
unearthly, how settled and composed in the faith and 
fear of God I As in the Services, so in the patterns 
of the Church, God has met all our needs, all our 
frames of mind. ‘ Is any afflicted ? let him pray; is 
any meny? let him sing Psalms.* Is any in joy or 
in soiTow ? there are saints at hand to encourage and 
guide him. There is Abraham for nobles. Job for 
men of wealth and merc’handise, Moses for patriots, 
Samuel for rulcm, Elijah for reformei-s, Joseph for 
those who rise into distinction; there is Daniel for 
the forlorn, Jeremiah for the pereecuted, Hannah for 
the downcast, Ruth for the friendless, the Shunamniite 
for the matron, Caleb for the soldier, Boaz for the 
farmer, Mephibosheth for the subject; blit none is 
vouchsafed to us in more varied lights, and with more 
abundant and more affecting lessons, whether in his 
history or in his writings, than he whose eulogy is 
contained in the words of the text, as cunning in 
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playing, and a mighty valiant man, and prudent 
in matters, and comely in person, and favoured by 
Almighty God.— J. U. Newman. 

DAVID’S MUSIC AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
SAUL 

X SaMURL XVI. 23. 

Dr. Blaikie says: ‘ Of the influence of music in remedy¬ 
ing disorders of the nerves there is no want of evi¬ 
dence. “ Bochart has collected many passages from 
profane writers which speak of the medicinal effects 
of music on the mind ana body, especially as appeasing 
anger and soothing and pacifying a troubled spirit ” 
(Speaker*8 Commentary), A whole book was written 
on the subject by Caspar Lcescherus, Professor of 
Divinity at Wittenberg (a.d. 1688), Kitto and other 
writers have added more recent instances. It is said 
of Charles IX of France that after the massacre of 
6t. Bai*tholomew his sleep was disturbed by nightly 
horrors, and he could only be composed to rest by 
a symphony of singing boys. Philip V of Spain, 
being seized with deep dejection of mind that un¬ 
fitted him for all public duties, a celebrated musician 
was invited to suiprise the king by giving a concert in 
the neighbouring apartment to his majesty’s with the 
efiect that the king roused himself from his lethaigy 
and resumed his duties.’ 

DAVID’S HARP 

X Samubl xvi. 23. 

br truth, the great Elements we know of are no mean 
oomfortem: the open Sky sits upon our senses like 
a sapphire crown—the Air is our robe of State—the 
Earth is our throne ; and the Sea a mighty minstrel 
playing before it—able, like David’s harp, to make 
such a one as you forget almost the tempest cares of 
life.— Keats (to Jane Reynolds^ 1817). 

Rbfbrbnoeb.—XVII. 36.—S. Gregory, How to SteeraShipf 
p. 66. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxi. No. 1253. XVII. 37.— 
E. A. Askew, Sermons Preached in Oreystoke Church, J. Keble, 
Sermons for Sundays After Trinity, part i, p. 105. XVII. 42. 
— W, Brock, Midsummer Morning Sermons, p. 173. XVII. 
47 .—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Lessons for Daily Life, p. 
61. XVII. 48.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville 
College Chapel, vol. i. p. 192. XVII.—R. Lorimer, Bible 
Studies in Life and Truth, p. 211. W, M. Taylor, David King 
ef Israel, p. 26. XVII. 50.—R. Hiley, A Yearns Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 254. XVII. 55.—E. A. Askew, Sermons Preached 
m Greystoke Church, p. 180. 

WHOSE SON ART THOU, YOUNQ MAN? 

* Whose son art thou, joung man ? x Samusl xvii. 58. 
When this shepherd boy entered the royal presence 
with the ghastly ti-ophy, his fingera clutching the 
hair of Goliath’s head, the king looked at him with 
admiring wonderment, and put the plain, straightfor¬ 
ward question of my text, * Whose son art thou, young 
man?’ It was natural that Saul should wish to 
know something of the antecedents of so brave a 
youth. 

1. If there is anything more utterly contemptible 
than f6r one who nas risen a bit in tne world to be 


ashamed of his humble origin, it is the conduct of 
him who ridicules his low-born brother. I admire the 
prompt, straightlorward answer which David gave 
to the king: ‘lam the son of thy servant Jesse, the 
Beth-lehemite.’ Sometimes we hear it remarked with 
a sneer and a curl of the lip concerning some young 
man who is doing well, ‘Oh, he has risen from the 
ranks’. Well, the moi-e honour to him, if it is so ; 
and the more shame upon the silly, contemptible 
snobbishness that could be guilty of such an utterance. 

II. We shall not talk of rank now, but of character. 
Let me tell you that the purest blood this world has 
ever known is that of a Christian ancestry. It throws 
all other nobility and aristocracy into the shade. It 
is but too plain that grace does not run in the 
blood. The Bible itself teaches us this, A long line 
of Christian inheritance is something to itjoice in. 

‘ Whose son art thou, young man ? ’ 

III. I am not afraid to put the question even to 
those who have had no such advantage. I thank God 
that I have seen many a clean bird come out of a foul 
nest. If ever a man might have been supposed to 
have had bad blood in his veins, it was lle/ekiah, who 
was the sop of one of the woi-st monarchs that ever 
reigned over Israel. And yet he turned out a devout 
and holy man of God. 

IV. I tell you that whether you realize it or not, 
you have, each of you, royal blood in your veins. 
Your {Kxligree traces back to the King of kings. St. 
Luke goes right up to the fountain-head when he 
finishes his genealogical table thus : ‘ Which was the 
son of Enos, which was the son of Seth, which was the 
son of Adam, which was the son of God ’. Awake to 
the glorious fact, and claim your high inheritance.— 
J. Train Davidson, The City Youth, p. 126. 

Referbnces.—XVII. 58.—R. D. B. Rawnsley, Sermons in 
Country Churches, p. 96. XVill. 1-30.— W, M. Taylor, David 
King of Israel, p, 39. XVlil. 4.—J. M. Nealo, Sermons for 
Some Feast Days in the Christian Year, p. 227. XVIII. 17-'-' 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 250. 

RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM, TRUE AND FALSE 

X SaMUXL XIX. 18-24. 

This is a sort of subject that needs to bethought out 
and discreetly treated. And yet it can never be made 
quite plain. It goes off into mystery on every side; 
for the action of the nervous system is involved in this, 
and the whole question of contagious emotion which 
not the best pnysiologists thoroughly understand. 
But without going into physiological questions, there 
are here things very plain which ought to be known 
by all intelligent Christians. 

I. There is a religious excitation or excitement 
which may not have any moral quality or influence 
whatever. It is not affected—it is real. It is not 
insincere; it is sincere. I mean a person who really is 
lifted up and carried along witn a rush of sacred 
enthusiasm. He cries for mercy, and he sings loudly 
of salvation. I do not say that all excitement is use¬ 
less, but I say that there is an excitement that only 
amounts to this. God forbid that we should for a 
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moment deny that there are cases in which jHJople get 
real pernianeiit gocxi. lint the excitement is only the 
accomnaniinent; it is not the change. The only thing 
of real value is the exercise of conscience, and en¬ 
lightenment of the understanding, the turning of 
the a/feeti(>ns and the will to God in Christ and to 
righteousness. 

II. Tlie degree in which religious emotion over¬ 
powers the body is generally pro|x)ii;ioned to the 
Ignorance of the mind, or to its alienation or 
estrangement from God. David joined the company 
of these prophets without any excitement or fn nzy. 
Why was that? Because David had more of the 
matter in him than Saul. He was a man of God 
himself, and the religious emotions flowed through 
him without resistance—found in him a congenial re¬ 
cipient But Saul was in an evil mood. Envy and 
murder were in his heart, and when this pure sacred 
impulse came upon him it met with the stronger re¬ 
sistance. Then there was tliis bodily manifestation, 
this falling down upon the ground, which far from 
being a sign of grace, was rather indicative of the 
lower moial state in which the man was found, and 
the resistance that his mind and heart made to the 
sj)irit upon him. 

III. if this is right, and surely this is right—it is 
historical—this case should teach those persons who 
have at various times made a great ado over prostra¬ 
tions and trances and long fiistings as signs of the 
work of grace to be somewhat more cautious in their 
utterances. These thin^ occur almost always in the 
case of a morbid hysterical temperament, in which 
case they are only a sign of disease, not of health ; or 
in the case of a very ignorant person who is over¬ 
whelmed with things of which he has no intelligent 
conception ; or in cases where there has l>een a very 
awful estrangement from God, and the Word of His 
grace finds an obsti'uction. The Bible teaches us 
to be calm and fervent, fervent and calm. Let the 
evidence of our Christian faith and character \ye found 
not in any passing mood of excitement, but in the 
moral excellence that we exhibit in the fruit of the 
light and of the spirit that we daily bring forth.— 
D. Fbaser, British Weekly Pulpit^ vol. ii. p. 178. 

Rbfbrbncbs.—XIX. 24.—F. D. Maurice, ProphUs and 
Kinga^ p. 14. Spurgeon, Semum.% vol. xxxi. No. 1870. XIX. 
W. M. Taylor, David King of larael, p. 62. 

THE CHARACTER OF JONATHAN 

X Samubl XX. 

‘ One knows not,’ says Dr. Blaikie, ‘ whether most to 
wonder at the faith of Jonathan or the sweetness 
of his nature. It is David, the poor outlaw, with 
hardly a man to stand by him, that appears to 
Jonathan the man of power, the man who can dispose 
of all lives and sway all destinies; while Jonathan, 
the King’s son and confidential adviser, is somehow 
reduced to helplessness and unable even to save him- 
Mlf. But was there ever such a transaction entered 
into with such sweetness of temper? The calmness 
of Jonathan in contemplating the strange revewe of 


foi*tune, both to himself and David, is ex(|uisitel^ 
beautiful ... it is manly and gloiious while it is 
meek and humble; such a combination of the noble 
and the submissive as was shown afterwaids, in its 
highest form, in the one perfect example of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ 

Rbfbiibnces. — XX.-XXII. — W. M. Taylor, David King of 
Israel^ p. 65. XX. 3.— H. Woorli ock, Sermon Uutlineit^ p. 
252. J. M. Nealo, Sermona for Some Feast Days in the 
Christian Year^ p. 193. XX. 25. — Herbert Wirulross, I'ka 
Life Victorious, p. 33. XXI. 8, 9. — Jlrid. Sermona for the 
Church Year, vol. ii. p. 15. XXII. 2. — H. J. Buxton, God*a 
Heroes, p. 109. XXIII. 14-16. — J. M. Neale, Serirwm for 
Some Feast Days in the Christian Year, p. 338. XXllI. 17. — 
John IFatson, Ptugiectuble Sins, p. 253. XXIII. 19, 20. 
— Ibid. Sermons for the Church Year, vol. ii. p. 112. XXIII. 
28.—W. M. Taylor, David King of Israel, p. 79. XXIV. 
— 11. I.«orinier, Bible Studies in lAfe and Truth, p. 231. 
W. M. Taylor, David King of Israel. 

A PROVIDENCE OR A TEMPTATION? 

* I will not put forth mine hand against my lord ; for he is the 
Lord’s anointed.*1 Samukl xxiv. lo. 

The touching and picturesque incident here related 
is an extract from the life of an outlaw. It took 
place amid the wild deep ravines that overhang the 
oasis of Engedi. This spot, situate about half-way 
down the western shore of the Dead Sea, owes its 
name, as it does its luxuriant growth of vegetation, to 
a fountain which rises from the limestone rock and 
falls in long silver ribbands to the sloping plain l>e- 
low. There were many reasons why David should 
take refuge here. The deep gorges and bleak hills 
were safe. Wood and water abounded. ’The solitude 
had its own charm. But no long time elapsed till 
the solitude w^as broken rudely by the warlike in¬ 
vasion of King Saul. With a fierce band of troops 
he had hurried out to seize the fugitive alive or dead, 
for just then there burned in him a fever-heat of 
malignant envy. Too often the prey had escaped 
his grasp, but this time he would make sure. 'This 
time the expedition must finish its work. It was a 
skilful plan, likely enough to be succc.ssful, if man 
were the only partner in the transaction. But God 
cannot safely be forgotten in our schemings; and 
although He may not always melt the heart of men 
like Saul, He finds many ways of tying their hands. 
So this chapter has lessons worth pondering by all 
who move amid the changing passions of human life. 

Note the greatness of David’s temptation. To 
let Saul escaf)e would be madness and impiety; what 
had happened was as good as a command to l ise and 
strike home. Deal him the fatal blow here and now. 
Creep up behind him where he lies unconscious, and 
smite him to theheaiL 

It was a temptation all but overwhelming. Parti¬ 
cularly for an Eastern mind, it did look extremely 
like a Divinely given opportunity. David had a long 
list of grievances to settle, and one thrust of a dirk 
would ])ay them all. 

But what is the principle that rules his action, 
curbing both the savage purposes of those around 
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him and the hot fever racing in his own veins ? What 
but this, that men ‘must not go faster to their goal 
than the will of God permits ? Do not take short 
cuts to happiness, if to do it you have to leave the 
high road of rectitude and mercy. It was a promise 
of God to David that one day he should wear the 
crown, but he would not step up to it over Saul’s dead 
body. He would not be king befoi*e Ciod’s time at 
such a price as that! How often men ruin their 
lives by, as we say, * playing Trovidence * to their own 
crareer. What looks like Providence may be a snare 
of the devil. So beware of that policy on which you 
can embark only by soiling your clear sense of right. 
Beware of side-paths that lead through the mire. 
Stick to the highway of the King, and leave the 
future issues in His keeping. Wave back the eager 
or contemptuous arguments of othei-s when they 
plead for your real worldly interest, or ci'y that you 
are a fool to be so scrupulous; and say with brave 
Nehemiah, and in his reliance on a higher will, ‘So 
did not I, because of the fear of God *.—II. R. Mackin¬ 
tosh, Life on God's Plan^ p. 256. 

RiKKitKNt^KS.—XXV. 1 .—W. M. Taylor, Dewid King of 
Imrael, p. 110 . XXV. 10 , 11 .—H. J. Wilmot-Buxtoii, The 
OhUdren'i p. 113. XXVI.—W. M. Taylor, David King 

o/lterad^ p. 95. XXVII.—Spurf^eon, Sermon,^ vol. viii. No. 439. 
XXVII.-XXXI.~VV. M. Taylor, David King of Israel, p. 199. 

SAUL AND THE WITCH OP ENDOR 

‘Then said Saul unto his servants, Seek me a woman that 
hath a familiar spirit, that I may go to her, and enquire of 
her. And his servants said to him, Behold there is a 
woman that hath a familiar spirit at Endor.'—i Samukl 
xxviii. 7 . 

1. How Valued and Beneficent Presences may be 
Withdrawn. —What pathos there is in the fact that 
on the eve of dreaded battle Saul has not his friend, 
his teacher, his pastor, to consult. Samuel was dead. 
Samuel had been everything to Saul. But Saul had 
not ti'eated him well. He had slighted his old friend. 
Saul would have given a great deal to have had his re¬ 
jected and grieved friend now, hut ‘ Samuel was dead \ 

II. How a Man may Cut Himself Off from Divine 
Influences. —‘ When Saul imjuired of the Lord, the 
Lord answered him not* May we get so forlornly 
fiup? Yes, we may so sin and sin and sin, we may so 
fatally harden ourselves, that God will have nothing 
to do with us. 

HI, How Low a Man may Sink by Sin, —Is this 
Saul? Yes—in ruins. 

(а) He is physically and mentally enfeebled. You 
see that by the fear and trembling which seizes him 
as he looks across from Gilboa to Shunem and sees 
the l^hillstine camp. His sins have so wrought on 
him that he is in a state of collapse. 

(б) Saul is now doing what once he condemned. 
Eai'ly in his reign he put out those that had familiar 
spirits and the wizaixls out of the land. Now he is actu¬ 
ally proposing to consult one of the obnoxious heiti. 

(c) Having given up God Saul is compelled to re¬ 
sort to strange methods. He—the Kingof Israel—is on 
the way to consult a woman who has a familiar spirit. 


IV, See how the Tragedy Culminates.—Saul’s 
servants tell him that at Endor there is a w'oman re¬ 
puted to have ‘ a familiar spirit ’. Saul confronts the 
wild old creature at her cave door, a diabolical in¬ 
spiration seems to be upon Saul, for he not only asks 
the witch to ‘divine by the familiar spirit* but he 
goes so far as to beg her to practise necromancy and to 
read the future by means of the dead. The leering 
scoundrel says, ‘ whom shall I bring up unto thee ? * 
*rhe infatuated Saul, all trepid, shaking with uncon¬ 
trollable excitement, eric's ‘ Bring me up Samuel *. 
No description is given of the arts the witch used. 
But the issue is plainly stated. ‘The woman saw 
Samuel,* and at the same time she discovered that 
her interlocutor was King Saul. Saul perceived it 
was Samuel. He falls overwhelmed and obeisant 
And the spirit of the seer cries, ‘ Why hast thou dis¬ 
quieted me to bring me up ?* Saul tells his woeful 
bile. Samuel assures Saul that he can do nothing in his 
behalf, seeing God has l)ecome his advei*sary because 
of his sins. T hen he adds this prophecy, ‘ To-morrow 
shalt thou and thy sons he with me *. 

V. From this Seance let us Learn— 

(a) How God confounds evil-doers. Little thought 
Saul that the scene in Endor’s cave would be so tragi¬ 
cally real. 

( 0 ) How near is the spirit world; strangely soon did 
the spirit form appear. TTie world unseen is close to us. 

(c) Men seem to retain in the spirit world the 
appearance they have on earth. Samuel’s form was 
iaentical with that he had when here. 

(c/) God often gives solemn intimations concerning 
eternity ‘To-morrow *. Saul and his sons were to die. 
The Almighty forewanis them. 

(e) Mercy rejoices over judgment in God. Samuel 
said to Saul, ‘ To-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be 
with me*. ‘With me.* And in what part of the 
spirit world was Samuel ? Samuel was in immortal 
and ineffable bliss. 

Saul and his sons were to be with Samuel. I think 
that this can only mean that Saul was in his few re¬ 
maining hours to repent, and once more to receive 
‘ the root of the matter * into his nature. Then when 
death destroyed his body his pardoned and purified 
soul was to be received into paradise. He who said 
to the dying robber, ‘ To-day shalt thou be with Me,* 
allows Samuel to say to the stricken Saul, ‘ To-morrow 
shalt thou and thy sons be with me *.— Dinsdai.k T. 
Young, Neglected People of the Bible, p. 74. 

IIkfbbences.— XXVIII. fJ.—J. Bowstead, Practical Semums, 
vol. i. p. 80. XXVIII. 13.—-E. A. AbIcow, Sermons Preached 
in Greystoke Church, p. 21. XXVIII. 15.—G. W. Brameld, 
Practical Semwnif, p. 344. XXIX. 8.—J. M. Neale, Sermom 
for the Church Year, vol. ii. p. 256. XXX. 4-6.— Ibid, Sermom 
Preached in a Ueligimis Home, vol. ii. p. 555. 

THE GOLDEN ART OF SELF-ENCOURAGE¬ 
MENT 

* But David encouraged himself in the Lord hia God.'-— 

1 Samuel xxx. 6. 

‘ Hk ran to his cordial* is the sententious comment 
of John Trapp. He sorely needed a cordial. What 
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mercy that he knew where the cordial was I He dis¬ 
covered it in the heart of God. 

David’s soul was overwhelmed within him. Eveiy 
rospect was doleful. Black skies frowned over his 
ead. He was exhausted. All the springs seemed 
dried up. ‘But David encouraged himself in the 
Lord his God.’ Yes, He knew his cordial, and in 
the exigent hour he ran to it. 

Heiv we have often, all of us, a great community 
with David. We cannot follow him in some of his 
supremely exultant moods, but in his depression and 
depletion we have a strong affinity with him. We 
are one with him in the deep and dii-e need of en¬ 
couragement. 

I. Seasons for the Exercise of this Golden Art.— 

We need to be pi-oficient in Ihis art (1) amid per¬ 
sonal soTTOV) ; (2) in social distress; (3) in depression ; 
(4) when the results of our evil past come on; (6) 
when old age gathera upon us. 

II. Reasons for the Development of this Golden 
Art. —We neid to encourage ourselves in the I.x>rd 
our God because of the powerlessness of human help. 
How little we can do ror oui*selves, and how little 
others can do for us in the critical hours of life! 

It is not in man to strengthen himself with effec¬ 
tual strength. Experience shows the illusiveness of 
mortal forces. When Ziklag lies in ruins whither 
shall David turn but to God ? 

ill. Methods of Practising this Golden Art.— 
How shall we encourage ourselves in the Lord our 
God? We must do it (1) by prayer; (2) by the 
reali^tion of God we encourage ourselves in Him. 
To sit down amid the shadows and contemplate our 
loving Lord is to be restoi'ed in soul; (3) by recol¬ 
lecting the saints of the past; (4) by searching the 
Scriptui’cs. 

IV. Benefits which this Golden Art Educes.— 

They i^eap a wealthy haiwest who encourage them¬ 
selves in the Lord their God. Solid comfort is 
theirs! When we address ourselves to God He 
wonderfully soothes our sorrow. ‘ No marvel that 
God remembered David in all his troubles,’ says 
John Trapp, ‘since in all his troubles David remem¬ 
bered God.' The I>ord is to us, in this matter, as 
we are to Him. If we remember Him He will not 
fail to lemember us. Wondrous solace our God 
affoids. It is unspeakable. Deeper than the depths 
of grief it penetrates. In a thousand ways God 
comforteth the lowly.—D insdale T. Young, The 
Oospel of the Left Hand, p. 97. 

•Rbpbrbnces.<-XXX. 6 .—C. Bradley, The Chrietian Life, 
p. 239. J. M. Neale, Semcm Preached in SackvilU College 


Chapel, vol. ii. p. 195. XXX. 6 - 8 .—Spurgeon, Sermons, rpL 
xxvji. No. 1606. XXX. 18.—C. Bradley, The Chrietian Life, 
p. 225. XXX. 24.—M. G. Glazebrook, Prospiee, p. 157. 
XXX. 24, 25.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Peligiom 
House, vol. i. p. 813. 

THE DEATH OF ISRAEL’S FIRST KING 

I Samuel xxxi. 

Saul’s death was neithe r more nor less than suicide; 
the death of ail deaths the most loathsome and 
despised of men: of all deaths the only one that men 
call cowardly. It was a great historical event, mean¬ 
ing much to the nation which saw its fii*st king thus 
sadly fall. It was the end of Saul’s kingdom: his 
sons and all his family, and with them, all his hopes, 
died with him that night on Mount Gilboa. And it 
is still a conspicuous moral, as well as historical event, 
on which we may well pause to look across the agea 
Saul brought down thousiuids with him when he fell, 
but he had been lowering the tone of the spiritual 
nation almost from the time when he began his reign. 
He had insulted and aliashed and driven away the 
spiritual genius that brooded over that holy land, and 
he had dragged the armies of Jehovah down to the 
level of the armies of the nations around. And as he 
had been in his life in the land, so was he when he 
died at Gilboa For ‘There was the shield of the 
mighty vilely cast away—the shield of Saul—as of 
one not anointed of the Lord’. There are three 
points which ind cate the departure of Saul from the 
path of peace and duty. 

I. He had not long reigned until he began to 
separate himself from good men in the land. He 
was soon separated from Samuel, the best, the nolilest, 
the representative good man of the time. He was 
soon sepatated from David, the man of the future^ 
the man after God’s own heart, and who desired to do 
only God’s will. He was soon cruel and fierce in his 
wrath, slaying one by one the priests of the Lord. 

II. Then we find that he was separated from God 
He prayed to God and God gave him no answer. 
He was separated from Him who is the source of all 
light and the source of all strength. He asked in 
vain for God’s guidance, and then called in vain for 
the dead Samuel. 

III. I.ast of all Saul got separated from himself; 
from his own best nature. There was a great chasm 
in his nature, between his evil and his controlling 
better self; and thus he was left to the wreck and 
ruin which his own worat nature prompted. Such ia 
the spiritual history of him whose tragic life we have 
now read to its close.— Hugh Black, The British 
Weekly Pulpit, voL il p. 67. 
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RBFRfiBNCEi.—1. 9.—S. Barin^-Oould, VUlagB PrecuiKing 
fora Year^ vol. i. p. 19. I. 17.—W. H. Hutchings, Sermon- 
Sketehee, p. 192. 1. 17» 18.—Spurgeon, Sermom^ vol. xxviu. 

No. 1094. 

* Alto he bade them teach the children of Judah the use of the 
bow.*—3 Samuel i. x8. 

I. The Son^ of the Bow.—We never come to this 
gong of the bow without being struck afresh with its 
beauty, its pathos, its lofty patriotism, its whole¬ 
hearted grief, its tender recollection of a dead friend, 
and, pei haps, best of all, its generous forgetfulness of 
all that is bad in a dead enemy. The news has just 
been brought to David that his arch-enemy Saul is 
dead ; and David, anointed by God to be Saul's suc¬ 
cessor, has been for seven yearn outcast An outlaw 
in daily fear of his life, surrounded by a company of 
men desperate as he, and yet he has never lifted his 
hand against his enemy because he was God's anointed, 
and, in his loyalty to God, David forbore to slay his 
enemy, even on that occasion when he had him in his 
hand. And now, at last, the end has come—David 
is fn e from pei'secution, he is free, at hist, to take his 
long-appointed place as king. But when the truth is 
established he and his six hundred outlaws stand, with 
their clothes rent, mourning, and weeping, and fast¬ 
ing. Then at last David rouses himself to action, 
and he finds vent for his grief in two ways—fiist of all 
in the exaction of the life of the unhappy messenger, 
act'ording to the fierce temper of those times; and 
then in that touching song of lamentation to which 
he gives the title ‘The Song of the Bow*. You will 
remember, I am sure, as David must have remcmliered 
as he sang it, how Jonathan in the days gone by gave 
to him his bow as a present, and how it was by the 
nse of the bow, too, that Jonathan wanied David to 
flee from the jealous anger of Saul, and so the first 
command of the new king was to oixler that ‘ The Song 
of the Bow ’ should be taught to all God's people 
from hencefoilh to keep green the memory of Saul and 
his son. 

II. The Note of the Song.—^This is the beautiful 
note of the song. The excitement of action is over, 
and all suffer because their natural head is cut off*, and 
the singer suffers because, beyond the sonxiw at the 
death of his early benefactor and of his truly loved 
friend, he has only recollection now of the valour and 
splendour of the departed king. ‘ Tell it not in Gath,’ 
etc. His heart is sorry, and he calls on nature to join 
him in his mourning. * Ye mountains of Gilboa,’ etc. 
Even the earth should feel with him, he thinks. In 
his passion of sorrow he calls upon the beautiful 
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fertile country to go into mourning and never again 
to produce tempting harvests for son*ow that nature 
should feel that the arms of the dead king can no 
longer give battle. But, if he is dead, still there is 
comfort in thinking of those brave men as he knew 
them. Some comfort to dcscril)e their prowess, their 
love for one another, their faithful comradeship. As 
you read all this, hundreds of years afterwards, in 
the light of the twentieth century, you think the 
praise of the king unnatural and stilted. At any 
rate, the woids in which he commemorated his dead 
friend ai*e beautiful indeed. Then comes that strongly 
generous reminder of how greatly Saul's successful 
wars had benefited the nation—‘Ye daughters of 
Israel,' etc. He praises Jonathan for his bravi ry and 
skill in war, and for his fidelity to his father, and the 
singer gives a tender thought to his love for himself 
—‘ I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan'. 
You cannot but see the beauty of the song; you can¬ 
not but feel that in their defeat and death ^ul and 
Jonathan are happy. 

111. The Purpose of the Song. —^Yet this song is 
not religious poetry, it is not a psalm, it is not a hymn. 
The Name of God never once occurs in it; it is simply 
a battle song. But God has put it in for a purple, 
as He has put everything in the Bible. Nothing in 
this book refers only to the circumstances of the 
moment; all that is there is a teaching or a waniing, 
a reproof or a blessing, for all time. And so hero, 
underlying the sorrows of David, there are lessons for 
us in the twentieth century. One of them is that we 
must not usurp the prerogatives of God. It is God's 
place to judge ; it is oui-s only to remember the good 
of the departed, and to leave the rest to Him. An¬ 
other lesson surely is that a pure, self-denying love is 
the greatest of all great blessings. ^ 

a Samuel z. a6. 

My love for my Brothers, from the early loss of our 
Parents, and even from earlier misfortunes, has grown 
into an aff'ection ‘ passing the love of woman'. I have 
been ill-tempered with them—I have vexed them— 
but the thought of them has always stifled the im¬ 
pression that any woman might otherwise have made 
upon me.— John Kxats (letter to Benjamin Bailey^ 
1818). 

Rbfbrbnces.—I. 26.— A. O. Mortimer, The ChurtKe Leeeene 
for the Ohritiian Fwr, part iii. p. 111. R. E. Hutton, The 
Crown of Chriet, vol. ii. p. 253. R. D. B. Rawnaley, ViUage 
Sermone (3rd Series), p. 139. Spurgeon, Sermon#, vol. xxxix. 
No. 2336. I. 27.— E. J. Hardy, Chrietian World Pulpit, vol. 
Ivi. 1899, p. 327. II. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermon#, vol. lil. No. 
2996. II. 1 -11.— A. Maclarezi, ExpoeUione of Holy Scrijduro^ 
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2 Samud, etc., p. 1. IL 17-27.—J. Mackay, Jonathan, The 
Frimd of David, p. 193. III. 17.—M. Nealo, Semumefor the 
Church Year, vol. ii. p. 101. III. 17, 18.~-Spur#reon, Ser- 
morui, vol. xxiii. No. 1375. III. 33.—C. Perron, Revival Ser¬ 
mons in Outline, p. 339. III. 36.—Spurjfeon, Sermons, vol. 
xli. No. 2420. III. 38.—J. M. Noalo, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 222. III. 39.—Spurf(OOii, 
Sentmis, vol. vi. No. 334. V. 17-25.—Spurjfeon, Smaorw, vol. 
xl. No. 2348. V. 23, 24.—J. M. Neale, Serrmns for Some Feast 
Days in the Christian Year, p. 291. V. 24.—Spurgeon, Ser¬ 
mons, vol. iii. No. 147. V. 24, 25.— lhid» vol. xl. No. 2348. 

VI. 1-12.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture —2 
Samuel, p. 14. VI. 6, 7.—^A. G. Mortimer, Studies in Holy 
Scripture, p. 94. VI. 11.—^A. Maclaroii, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture —2 Samuel, p. 21. VI. 20-22.—J. M. Neale, Ser¬ 
mons for the Church Year, vol. ii. p. 127. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. vi. No. 321; see also vol. xxxiv. No. 2031. VII. 1, 2.— 

* Plain Sermons ’ by contributors to the Tracts for the Times, vol. 
ii. p. 41. VII. 1-22.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2G41. 

VII. 2.—S. Martin, Rain Upon the Mtnvn Crass, p. 56. VII. 
4-16.—^A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture —2 Samuel, 
p. 30. 

HUMILITY 

* Then went King David in, and aat before the Lord, and he 

said. Who am I, O Lord God ? and what is my house, that 

Thou hast brought me hitherto } '—2 Samukl vii. 18 . 

Saul’s failure and David’s success are here indi¬ 
cated ; and in essence it came to this, that Saul 
was rejected for pride, and David was received for 
humility. 

I. In illustration of all this, one of the most re¬ 
markable things in the story of David is the way in 
which he yielded to the guidance and reproof of God’s 
prophets. His attitude of humble praise on this 
occasion of our text, when Nathan predicted the per¬ 
petual dominion of his house, is typical of his temper 
at all such times. Instead of creating pride and 
vanity, as it would in a smaller, meaner soul, it crushes 
him to the dust, makes him feel his unworthiness, 
and melts his heart with sweet humility. 

II. Happiness should not separate the soul of man 
from God, if it be accepted humbly as from His lov¬ 
ing hand and loving heart. It should make a man 
praise God for His goodness, and make him walk 
softly and gently all his days. Yet, how rare is this 
humble attitude of heart, gratefully accepting the un¬ 
merited blessing and undeserved favour of God. Our 
common attitude is exactly the opposite. We do not 
cultivate the thankful heart 

III. Pride is the firat of the seven deadly sins. 
Humility is the chief of the virtues, because apart 
from it none of them can gi*ow to full l)eauty and 
power. It is the beginning of wisdom ; the threshold 
of grace; the very doorway of the kingdom itself; 
the good ground ready for the seed that will bear 
fruit, some an hundi-edfold. It was of this humble¬ 
mindedness and simple-heai'tedness the Master spoke 
when He made little children typical of His Kingdom. 
We must feel in the presence of such love as Com¬ 
munion represents that we have no standing except 
of grai e. We arc not worthy to eat the crumlis from 
His table. And yet He brought us unto His ban- 
queting-house, gave us to eat the bread of life and to 


drink the wine of His love. When we have said all 
we just come back to the mystery of redeeming love, 
and we bow in humble, aaoring praise before our 
Father in heaven.— Hugh Black, ChvisVs SeTv%06 
of Love, p. J221. 

THE SOLICITUDE OP SUCCESS 

* Then David the king went in, and sat before the Lord, and 
he said, Who am I, O Lord God ? and what is my house, 
that Thou hast brought me thus far ? And this was yet a 
small thing in Thine eyes, 0 Lord God; but Thou hast 
spoken also of Thy servant’s house for a great while to 
come; and this too after the manner of men, O Lord God I 
And what can David say more unto Thee ? for Thou know- 
est Thy servant, O Lord God.'— 2 Samuel vii. 18-20 (R.V.). 

I. Who am I, 0 Lord Ood, and what is my house, 
that Thou hast brought me thus far 9 It may 
seem paradoxical to say so, but in deep, true souls 
disappointment and disaster often cAUse less anxiety 
and cjuestioning than brilliant success occa^iions. Suc¬ 
cess, especially sudden and singular success, brings 
many heart-searchings and solicitudes. 

II. To a certain extent this is the right spirit in 
which to accept accessions of wealth ana power. It 
is a far truer temper than to iiegaitl our success as the 
]eward of merit, and to boast oui-selves in our good 
fortune. To recognize our frailties, and to acknow¬ 
ledge that riches and honours are God s free gifts, is 
the true attitude towards all worldly advancement 
Yet at the same time we must not permit morbid 
feeling to blind us to the graciousness of God, and 
to rob us of the sweetness of the good things He 
iHJstows. The ‘gifts of the Greeks’ were deprecated 
by their neighboin*s, it being generally undeirtood 
that these favours were prompted by sinister motive 
or design ; but there is nothing sinister in the bright 
things fi-eely given us of God. The pagan in the day 
of his success was afraid of the jealousy with which 
the gods were reputed to view the uncommon happi¬ 
ness of mortals; hut the Divine Giver is l)etter known 
by us, and His delight in all the pure joy of His 
people is a great truth of that revelation which is 
‘ the master-light of all our seeing ’. It is well to feel 
our unworthiness of the least of His mercies, yet we 
may gi-eet the shower of gold or roses with the ut¬ 
most confidence and expectetion. It is a fine trait in 
the Christian character when we are able to fill high 
places and to enjoy goodly things in the spirit of un¬ 
questioning trust and appreciation. A suspicious, 
ascetic spirit is not the highest mood of life. 

III. If it please God to exalt us to brilliant posts, 
to invest us with authority and influence, to aower 
us with riches, to give us favour in the sight of the 
i)eople, to establish our house, let us dismiss all 
ncathen solicitude, and, praying for God’s grace, use 
everything for His glory.—^W. K Watkinson, Themes 
for Hours of Meditahon, p. 163. 

Heferences. —VII. 18.—Walter Brooke, Sermons, p. 72». 
VII. 18-22.—Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xx. No. 1166. VIL 
18-29.—vol. xlviii. No. 2811; see also vol. 1. No. 
2869. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Seriptwre--2 Samud, 
p. 36. 
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MORE THAN HUMAN 

* Is this the manner of man, O Lord God?*—2 Samubl vii. ig. 
Agaik and again we see in the Bible that God is like 
none but Himself. He has no compeer. He chal¬ 
lenges the gods ; He takes them up, as it were, in His 
fingers, and nails them to the walls of the univei*se and 
laughs at them, and asks them to come down and 
assert themselves in fair reason and in miracles of un¬ 
doubted beneficence. As with God so with the (liurch. 
We can only live in our distinctiveness ; not wherein 
we are like other people, but at the point where we 
are unlike everybody else does our power come in. If 
the salt have lost his savour, his weight will do no¬ 
thing for him or his whiteness ; his reputation was 
founded in his savour; that gone, cast him out and 
let men tread him under foot. You must not try to 
make God like man, nor must you endeavour to make 
the God of the Bilile like the gods of the heathen. 
The God of revelation astounds even His most rever¬ 
ent prophets and minstrels by His mercy, Ilis tender¬ 
ness, His power, and His pity. 

I. It is the same throughout the whole circuit of 
human inquiry. We might say, for example, of the 
Bible, Is this the manner of our books ? There is no 
book like it; it is so curiously composed, it is hardly 
composed at allit seems to fall into place in great 
star-quantities; we cannot trace itsgenesis, its intellect¬ 
ual evolution, and its literary polish in its full verbal 
accomplishment. The Bible is not after the manner of 
our books; it is a book by itself, it is many books in one, 
it is all literature in one sbitement, and that state¬ 
ment is as a burning bush within whose fiery branches 
the Jehovah of the universe dwells and glows. 

II. We might say the same thing of the Chi’ist 
Whom we serve and Whom we adore, blessing His name 
as we bless the name of the Father. When we watch 
Him, when we hear His words, when we study His 
methods, we say, * Is this the manner of man, O Lord 
God ? * Hear the people, the j^eople who did not care 
for Him, the people who were hostile to Him ; when 
they returned they said, * Never man spake like this 
man ’. There we come upon our central doctrine, 
namely, there is in Him something more than human, 
more than measurable, more than common. When 
He came to the end of His Sermon on the Mount, the 
only sanctuary worthy of such a discourse, the people 
were astonished at His doctrine, for lie taught them 
as One having authority, and not as the scril)es. 

III. We might say the same thing of the morality 
of the New Testament. Jesus Christ said, ‘ Except 
your righteousness exceed the righteousness of tlie 
scribes and Pharisees, ye cannot enter into the king¬ 
dom of heaven'; and the scribes and the Pharisees 
were there, and He offended every man of them. 
Jesus Christ took the soul back into the very sanc¬ 
tuary of the Divine wisdom and grace, and having 
wrought there in the innermost place the miracleof con- 
vei'sion. He said. Now, down, away to the paths and the 
market-place and the homes of the world, and love thy 
neighbour as thyself. Never man spake like this man 1 


Then take His attitude towards life. Sometimes 
He seemed to regard it as worthless; He said. Take 
no thought for it. Once He even went so far as to 
say that if any man would gain his life he must lose 
it; once agjiin He declared in a sbirtling paradox that 
if any man would gain his life he should lose it, and 
if he lost it in the right way he should gain it. There 
is no making a common line of this Man’s talk, it does 
not fit into any other conversation, it is not an 
eloquence that falls like splashing water into the 
cadences of other rhetoric ; it stands alone, it is full 
of paradox, full of mercy, full of light; and no man 
can interpret (’hrist until he has been buried with 
Him in the very baptism of a common suffering.— 
Joseph Paiikeii, City Temple Pulpit, vol. i. p. 77. 

Rbfbrknces.—VIT. 19.—J. Parker, The City Temple Pul¬ 
pit, vol. i. p. 77. VII. 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xlv. No. 
2041. VII. 25.—vol. ii. No. 88. VII. 27.—llnd. vol. 
xxiv. No. 1412; see also vol. 1. No. 2809. IX. 1-13. —A. 
M.'iclareii, Ku podtions of Holy Scrijiture —2 Samuel, p. 42. IX. 
13.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious House, vol. 
i. p. 02. X. 8-19.— A. Maclaren, Kxpositwns of Holy Scripture 
—2 Samuel, p. 49. 

PLAY THE MAN 

* Be of good couratre, and let us play the men for our people, 
and for the cities of our God: and the Lord do that which 
seemeth Him good.*— 2 Samubl x. 12. 

What is it to play the man ? It is;— 

L To Take Things Seriously. — Of Louis XV of 
France it Wiis said that, being wholly occupied with 
his amusements, he had not an hour in the day for 
important matters ; while the best that could be said 
of our own King Charles II was that he was a ‘ merry 
monarch There was no true manhood there, to say 
nothing of royal dignity. 

II. Cheerful Courage. —But along with this 
seriousness, this clear and frank recognition of things 
as they are, there must be also, if we would play the 
man, that courage for which Joab appealed, and a 
courage which is something better than obstinacy 
and dogged endurance—a courage which has in it 
something of cheerfulness and hope. If you are a 
man, then, even though you may feel tired, and 
though the burden may weigh heavily upon you, and 
though the prospect may not be too bright, still you 
will set your face and press on. And the harder the 
battle, the stonier the path, the more resolute you 
will be not to be beaten, and not to cry out and make 
a fuss. Of course it is often difficult to play a manly 
part in this sense. It is especially difficult to keep 
going steadily on. That is the hardest kind of 
courage to practise: the courage that is needed in 
order to pei*severe. 

III. The Courage to Endure —And if you need 
manhood for patient continuance in well-doing, you 
need it also, and perhaps more, for patient continu¬ 
ance in the bearing of pain and trouble. It is much 
easier for us to beai- our troubles at first than later on. 

IV. Public Spirit. —* Let us plav the men for the 
people and for the cities of our God.' It is not only 
courage and patience that are demanded of us, but 
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public spirit Thei*e is no nobler ambition that can 
|)osscss any man’s mind, when he looks out into the 
world and sees how his brethren are faring, than the 
ambition to play a true man’s part in the defence of 
the needy and the weak, and in the furtherance, 
though it be by much toil and sacrifice, of every 
sacrecl cause which aims at beating down the enemies 
of mankind, and bringing in the golden age of which 
so many prophets have dreamecl, and for which so 
many martyi's have died. That, indeed, is the very 
Spirit of Jesus.—H. Arnold Thomas, Christian 
yforld Pulpit, vol. lxxii. 1907, p. 81. 

Refehences.—X. 12.— Canon Atkinson, Christian Man^ 
linm, Sermons, 1828-93. XI. 1. —Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
viii. No. 450; seo also vol. jcv. No. 805. XII. 5-7.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture —2 Sa.nud, p. 65. 

THE MESSAGE OP THE SECOND BOOK OF 
SAMUEL 

* Thou art the man.*—2 Samuil xii. 7. 

The second book of Samuel does not contain any 
very definite divisions, but seems most naturally to 
fall into three pai*ts. 

In the first, which includes chapters one to eight, 
we have the account of David*s public doings. In 
the second section, containing chapters nine to 
twenty, we have the history of David*s court life. 

At chapter twenty the third and closing section of 
the book begins. This section constitutes an ap¬ 
pendix of miscellaneous contents. The book closes 
with the story of the census and the plague which it 
brought in Israel, with the means taken by David for 
its removal. 

As for the main lesson of this book, it is written 
across its pages so clearly that none can miss it. 
Wherever you open the book you find the message, 

* Be sure your sin will find you out 

I. The Awfulness of Sin.—Sin, as we know, is a 
theological term. The idea of sin is inseparably 
bound up with the idea of God. Without God you 
may have evil, vice, crime, you cannot have sin. Sin 
is a relation between a personal Creator and the 

1 personal creature. Hence it follows that our know¬ 
ledge of God regulates our knowledge of sin. The 
better we know God the better we know what sin 
really is. 

In reading the story of David we see something of 
the malignancy of sin, and learn something of its 
power. David was a good maa David m\s a God- 
fearing man. David’s heart was on the whole right 
; with God, yet see what sin did to him. It threw 
! liiin from the throne into the gutter, and made him 
I go mourning all his days. ^ 

11. The Limits of Forgiveness.—David sinned, and 
for months remained with his sin unconfessed and 
unforgiven. These months David never forgot. But 
a day came when Nathan reached David. The day 
came when David could write the fifty-first Psalm, 
the Psalm which ever since has been the song of 
^’^!l?5‘^?‘trted jicnitents. And in that day David 
receiv^ forgiveness. When David said, ‘I have 
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sinned against the Lord,^ Nathan could say, ‘The 
Loi-d hath put away thy sin ’. And David knew 
that was true. David was not only forgiven, but he 
was kept safe, os we can see, to the end of his days 
in fellowship with God. But even all that did not 
undo his sin. He was forgiven, but his household 
was desolated. 

ill. The Lesson Is an Unspeakably Solemn One.— < 

Sin has results which forgiveness cannot cancel | 
There are consecjucnces of sin which even the grace ( 
of God ciinnot arrest You may sin and lie forgiven, | 
and yet your sin may go down through the ages 
cursing and destroying men you never knew.—G. H. (’. 
Macgregor, Messages of the Old Testament, p. 
129. 

NATHAN AND DAVID 

* And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man.’— a Skmvul 

XII. 7. 

Holy Scripture leaves us in no manner of doubt as 
to the general character of David (1 Sam. xiii. 14). 
So that we cannot doubt of David’s favour and ac¬ 
ceptance with God befoi*e he sinned so giievously. 
Moreover, his own writings have come down to us as 
witiu»ss of his affection towards God ; his Psalms say 
plainly what his mind must have been, for we still 
use them, as they have ever been used in the Church 
of God both by Jews and Christians, as the best ex¬ 
pression of our devout affections towards God; we 
can find no language so fit in which to clothe our own 
offerings of praise, or pmyer, or thanksgiving; no 
words of Repentance so deep and earnest as those in 
the fifty-fii*st Psalm, where David confi sses before God 
the very sin referred to in this chapter. 

But, notwithstanding all this, we see David here 
speaking to Nathan like a man whose conscience made 
no answer to the parable of the prophet; we see him 
so devout before his sin, and so penitent afterwards, 

J ^et apparently (for the moment) quite unconscious of 
lis great offence; so that he heeds to have his own 
righteous indignation turned backwards by the pro¬ 
phet’s word upon himself; to be plainly toul—* liiou 
art the man ’. 

I. We have before us, then, in David’s conduct 
under the reproof of Nathan, an instance of one of 
the saddest effects of sin; we see that, so long as it 
is willingly entertidncd by us, ^ pyei'pmyere the con¬ 
science and destroy s it^—that, so long as sin is living 
and reigning~tlierenEfIe soul is dead, for the Holy 
Spirit is grieved and silent, or has departed from us; 
and, so long os this is the case, all hope of recovery 
or deliverance is at an end. Whatever our sin may 
be, we may yet be saved, if we find grace to repent of 
it. But the very fii'st consequence of sin is a dead- j 
ness and insensibility of soul; with every advance in 
sin our own chance of retreat is more and more cut off, 
and our hope taken away ; it brings, as it were, its 
own judgment with it. 

Surely we leave this fact out of our calculation 
when we think or speak of an act of sin as a solitary and 
independent thing; that our consciences will still re¬ 
main as now, and forget that our whole conscience is 
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becoming darkened, and the whole man changed by 
it. This fact will explain why good men have spoken 
80 strongly of their own sinful state, in a way which 
may sometimes have seemed to us overdone and un¬ 
true ; for it is a reward and consequence of holiness 
that, as men advance therein, the spiritual faculties 
become moie enlightened ; just as it is a consequence 
of sin pcreevered in that the conscience becomes 
darkened and dead. This, again, should lead us to 
fear the danger of making false calculations as to 
, Uepentancc. If we reckon and rely on a future Ue- 
; I pcntance, it is plain that we do it because we wish to 
Ij enjoy the pleasures of sin now. And what is this but 
'[ choosing sin and all its consequences? 

Tliis alone is clear—that Repentance will never be 
80 easy as now ; that every delay must make it harder 
and harder, and remove it further out of our reach ; 
that our love for God and holiness will grow weaker 
and weaker; and the desire for better things, and the 
knowledge of them, will fade together from our souls. 
Now is the accepted time, and Now the day of salva¬ 
tion. Now—before the power of sin is confirmed, or 
the Holy Spirit has finally departed from us. This, 
then, is the one great lesson which we may learn from 
the record of David’s sin. We see him stand before 
the prophet unconscious of his guilt, and it needs 
that the prophet should say to him, ‘Thou art the 
man,' in order that he may see himself in the parable 
let before him. 

II. We may very well, then, take this warning of 
the blinding power of sin to ourselves, from the woids 
spoken by Nathan to David. But who shall speak 
tnem to ourselves ? Who shall point to God's Word, 
when they set before us our sins, or say to us, * Thou 
art the man of whom these things are spoken * ? We 
must undertake to do this for oui-selves. We are 
bound to read or hear the Word of God with this 
view, that we may apply it to our own state. For, if 
we will not judge ourselves, we shall be judged and 
condemned of God; our sins will never bo confessed 
or repented of; self-deceived and dead in sin, wholly 

3 ’ piorant of our own stale in the sight of God, day by 
ay we shall be ripening for His judgment; and this, 
because we never took God’s Word to ourselves when 
it spoke of sin and its consequences. 

SELF-JUDQMENT 

* And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man.’—a Samuel 

XII. 7. 

It is not the story of David’s sin, and its punishment, 
with his bitter repentance, and ultimate forgiveness, 
which I desire to deal with now, but the great prin¬ 
ciple of self-judgment illustrated in the scene. 

I. The first thing that strikes us is the blindness 
and infatuation of the man to have missed the appli. 
cation of the parable. It seems an almost inmossible 
state of self-cleception, which could let him flare out 
in indignant virtue against the supposed culprit, and 
never once dream that the case could apply to him¬ 
self. But it is not such an impossible thing as it 
looks, nay, it is even one of the commonest facts of 


morals, and one which we can easily illustrate any day 
among ourselves. We nod assent to a general state¬ 
ment of right and wrong, accept principles, even give 
our unbiassed judgment on concrete cases that are 
mentioned, and yet never make the personal applica¬ 
tion. C'onscience works out correctly in an a[)stract 
case, when there seems no personal interest. Till we 
come to the bar naked, without veils and excuses and 
palliations, as David was tricked into doing, we never 
do justice against oui*selves. 

II. In religion we are, if possible, more easily biassed 
by pei'sonal considerations. The self-deceit we are 
speaking about would seem incredible but for facts 
like this case of David. It is not incredible to the 
man who knows his own heart and the deceitfulness 
of sin. David must have previously deluded himself, 
or he could not have l>een so insensible. We are all 
right on the general principles of religion, but personal 
religion begins exactly where wc leave off. Our great 
necessity is to relate our particular case to the general 
law. In assenting to the judgment, which Nathan 
meant to rouse in him about the rich man, David was 
passing judgment on himself unconsciously. This is 
the stumbling-block in the way of all amendment, 
that sin is not accepted as such ; we do not recognize; 
the word has not come to us, striking us dumb: 
‘Thou art the man*. We must discover, and ac¬ 
knowledge, and confess our sin, before forgiveness is 
possible—discover fii’st of all self-revelation, self-judg¬ 
ment, self-condemnation, these represent the firat task 
of religion. Till we have come to grips with self, we 
cannot come to terms with God. 

III. Rigorous self-judgment is the first requisite of 
moral life, to turn the light in on self Many religi- 
OU.S people are worms of the earth, with their whole 
nature corrupt in their general confession, and very 
fine gentlemen in detail—never dealing with self in 
any direct fashion, never hearing once the searching 
Word, Thou art the man. Wo have seen how haixl 
honest self-judgment is, and yet how essential. 
Essential—it is not only fii*st, hut it is also hLst 
Would you then know the method, the infallible 

of putting self to the proof? The method for us is 
this—bring yourselves, your work, motives, ambitions, 
inner thoughts into the presence of Christ, and judge 
them there. He is the Light in this sense also. 
Until we make Christ our conscience, bringing every¬ 
thing to be judged by the Light, we will keep con¬ 
fusing the issues, and disguising our sins, and finding 
all manner of self-escape, excuses, and counter-charges 
— riuoH Br.ACK, GhrisVs Service of Love, p. 147. 

Refeiiknces. —XII. 7 .—R. J. Campbell, Sermms addreMed 
to Individuals, p. 227- R. Montajfu Butler, Harrow Schocl 
Sermons, p. 85. H. Scott Holland, Clkurch Times, vol. Ivii. 1907. 
p. 147 ; see also Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxi. 1907* p. 107- 

CONFESSION OF SIN 

*Aad David said unto Nathan, 1 have sinned against the 
Lord.’— 2 Samuel xii. 13. 

Thk story of David’s fall, and David’s penitence^ 
confession, and forgiveness, is recorded for us in Holy 
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Scripture in oi*dcr that we may have plainly set 
before us the pathway in which every true penitent 
must walk. Confession of sin is a necessary condition 
of forgiveues.s of sin. 

I. We must confess our sins. Mai*k that is some¬ 
thing very different from confessing that we are 
sinners. To confess our sins, our own particular and 
private sins—the sins in consecjuence of which we 
might be compared with our neighboura to our dis¬ 
advantage—the flaws and defects, the blots and the 
stains on our own piece of material which make it 
vile and worthless—the violations of God's IIol^ 
Law—this is the only true confession of sin—this 
is the necessary condition for obtaining the Divine 
forgiveness. 

To do this work of confession aright, self-examina* 
tion is plainly necessary—systematic and i*egular self- 
examination. And if our examination is to l)e real 
and erticient, we have a special need of the grace of 
God. The light of God we shall need to enable us 
to see our sins, the love of God we need to enable ns 
to abhor our sins. And beyond the daily self-ex¬ 
amination, it is plain that there should be regular 
seasons in our lives when we should make a more 
thorough and systematic examination. The peni¬ 
tential seasons of the Church—Lent, Rogationtide, 
Advent—afford us special opportunities. 

II. When we sinned, whatever our sin was, we 

necessarily sinned against G<xl. So when wc sinned 
we had necessarily to make confession unto Him. 
But our sins are often sinned against our fellow-men. 
We do them wrong either by word or deed. In such 
cases it is part of true repentance, it is part of the 
confession which wins forgivenes.s, to confess our 
sins unto man. It is a bitter discipline to undergo, 
but a most wholesome one. And our Church im¬ 
poses it upon us. / 

Confession to God through His Priest has been to 
many a bles.sed meiins of breaking with habits of sin. 
It has enabled them to lead a holier life. It has led 
up to the application of God’s pardon to their own 
ti*oublcd conscience. They have been enabled to 
feel that the inestimable gift of forgiveness is 
theira. 

III. When we have heard the summons, let us 
confess our sin unto Almighty God; when we have 
confessed and been absolved, then another summons, a 
more grateful summons is heard. * Let us give tiianks.' 
When God has taken away our iniquity and received 
us gi aciously, then we render the calves of our lips. 
And we shall show forth God’s praise, 'not with 
our lips only, but in our lives*.—F. Watson, The 
Christian Life Here and Hereafter^ p. 1. 

SIN PUT AWAY 

{Easter Even) 

‘The Lord also hath put away thy sin ; thou shalt not die.*— 

2 Samuel xii. 13. 

The point at which we stand to-day is the only one 
from which we can really see all the meanings which, 
whether Nathan was conscious of it or not, lay indeed 


inside the words which he said to David. The Sacri¬ 
fice of Calvary is complete, and we are waiting to 
hear the joy bells of Faster telling us that Christ is 
risen. He was 'delivered for our offences and was 
raised again for our justification ’. 

I. The Rapidity of the Pardon.—The first thought 
which, probably, strikes the mind, is the rapidity with 
which the penitent received his answer—a rapidity so 
great that, in fact, the pardon had actually preceded 
the confession. ‘Before they call, I will answer; and 
while they are yet speaking, I will hear.’ 

II. The Cross is Qod’s Great Effort to ' put away 
sin * in some way compatible with His love, for sin 
cannot be near God. Sin cannot live in His sight 
Having punished the sinner in Christ, it is as much a 
just, as it is a loving, act with God to take back the 
sinner to 11 is bosom. 

III. What Qod Says.—God does not say that that 
' put away sin * shall never smart. God does not tell 
you there shall be no temporal punishment for that 
forgiven sin I He does not promise that there shall 
be no loving process of coiT*ective chastisement. He 
is too wise and too fatherly to say that. But this is 
what He does say: ‘ Nevertheless, thou shalt never 
be separated from Me. Thy soul, through eternity, 
is shfe. Thou shalt not die! ’ 

IV. Then let your Sin Die out of your Sorrow.— 
Let it die! Let it die from those dark memories and 
those brooding fears—‘even as a dead thing out of 
mind*. You will be holier when you are free from 
its cloggings ! Why chain youi*self to that thing of 
death ? Did Jesus die ? Then, by that token that 
sin is dead. This is the day for great things. May 
it be oure to realize that we arc indeed ‘ buried with 
Him,* so that as He wjis raised even we may hence¬ 
forth ‘ walk in newness of life*. 

Rekeiikncks.—XII. 13.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture —2 Samuel, p. (54. R. Scott, Oxford University Ser~ 
mans, p. 251. J. V^aughaii, Sermons Preached in Christ Churchy 
Brighton {7th Serie-^), pp. 112, 120. XII. 13, 14.—Spurgeon, 
vol. lii. No. 21)81. C. Simeon, “David’s Hiiniiliation 
and Acceptance,” Works, vol. iii. p. 269. Bp. Heber, Parish 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 96. H. Thompson, “Sin of Giving Occa¬ 
sion of Blasphemy,” Davidica, p. 127. “Self-recognition,” 
Homilist, vol. x. p. 41. Lewis, ^‘Sin of Scripture Saints,’* 
Plain Sermons for Christian Year, p. 430. Woodg ite, “ Dan¬ 
gers of Esse and Prosperity,” Historical Sermons, vol. ii. 
Edward White, “ On the Secondary Consequences of Sin,** 
Mystery of Growth, p. 324; and see Stanley, Jeioish Church, 
vol. ii. p. 91. XII. 20-22.—J. McNeill, Christian World 
PulpU, vol. lii. 1897, p. 158. XII. 22, 23. — W. H. 
Hutclnngs, Sermon-Sketches (2nd Series), p. 214. XII. 23. 
—B. Jowett, Christian World PulpU, vol. xxxviii. 1890, 
p. 81. XIV. 14.—A. MnoXnron, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
—2 Samuel, p. 73. B. Wilberforce, The Hope that is in 
Me, p. 122. H. D. M. Spence, Voices and Silences^ p. 291, 
Spur|»eoii, Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 950. G. F. Holden, Church 
Times, vol. Ivii.' 1907, p. 416. XIV. 29-31.—Spurgeon, 
Serrfums, vol. x. No. 563. XV. 1-12.—A. Macl.iren, Eaj- 
posUions of Holy Scripture —2 Samuel, p. 84. XV. 12-37. 
—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. lii. No. 2995. XV. 15.—A 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—2 Samuel, p. 89. 
XV. 21.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-tide Teachhuj, p. 29. 
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Spur^on, Sertnoru^ vol. xxvi. No. 1612. A. Maclaren^ Ex- 
postiiona of Holy Scripture —2 Samuel^ p. 97. J. M. Neale, 
Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel^ vol. iii. p. 420. 

XV. 30.—K. Moody-Stuart, LigU from the Holy Hills, p. 115. 

XVI. 12.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious Home, 
vol. ii. p. 392. XVII. 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. lii. No. 
2995. XVll. 27-29.— Ibid. vol. xxvi. No. 1544. XVII. 
50.—C. Silveste r Horne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixviii. 
1905, p. 152. XVIII. 10.—R. Barclay, Chi'idian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvii. 1895, p. 10 . XVIII. 10 - 33 .—A. Maclarcn, Exposi¬ 
tions of Holy Scripture —2 Samuel, p. 106. XVI11. 29.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1433; see also Twelve Ser¬ 
mons to Young Men, p. 506. 

THE MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN 

* And the king was much moved, and went up to the chamber 
over the gate, and wept: and as he went, thus he said, O 
my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom I Would God I 
had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my sonl *-2 
Samubl xviit. 33 . 

I. Besides the Absalom who was, there is the 
Absalom who might have been: this is the dead 
son whom David is lamenting, this is the son he 
knew, the son he cannot forget, whose image is not 
blotted out by the shamed figure of the murderer, 
rebel, traitor, which is the only Absalom visible to all 
the rest. 

II. King David has been for Jew and for Christian 
a type of the Christ For this once we will make 
him a type of something else: he shall be an image 
not of God the Son, but of God the Father: his 
fatherly love shall be symbol to us of the love of a 
Father Who is in heaven. May it not be that even 
the gi*cat Father loves and mourns a son as David 
did, yes, and for cause the same. 

Consider it. Such an one is dead, gone (as we .say) 
to his last account: it is a bad record which closes 
a life vicious, reckless, false: the world sighs with 
relief to be well rid of him: the Joabs have struck 
their speam into him as he hung in calamity’s grip, 
and the multitude have cast each man his opprobrious 
stone to build up the monument of infamy over that 
disastrous life. But meanwhile the news of that 
shameful ending has lieen borne to the towers of 
heaven. Is it relief, exultation, is it opprobrium 
that greets it there? I think it not Rather I 
think it is a Father, a Divine Father, mourning in 
His high place with a soitow larger than the sorrow 
of man, over ‘Hiason, His son*. That Father is 
mourning not the fool, the rebel, the proHigate, but 
the son whom He knew before the.se evil days: the 
child of His dcsii-es, Ilis hopes; the man who might 
have been, who was not, and now can never be. 

III. Would Absalom, if he could have foreseen 
David’s passion of grief over his ruin, would Absalom 
have been touched at heart, and chosen to have the 
father’s love rather than his own ruin ? One cannot 
know. And however that may be, one of us mortal 
children of the Father in heaven may find a power 
upon our wills in the imagination of that parental 
love which can so sorrow at our fall. If God so 
cherishes my soul, if He can so delight in the work of 
His own hands, and believe it so cajiable of good, 


mourn so over its failure of good, shall I not care for 
it myself, believe n it myself, covet to become that 
which I might be, was made to be ?—J. H. Skbine, 
The Heart's Counsel, p. D54. 

Rekerencr.—XVIII. 33.—W. Howell Evanfi, Sermons for 
the Church's Year, p. 176. 

BRINGING THE KING BACK 

* Now therefore why speak ;e not a word of bringfing the 
king back ? ’— 2 Samukl xix. 10 . 

The rebellion was over; Absalom was dead; the 
messengers had not hesitated to bring what they 
thought would be the good tidings to the king. But 
how could they be good tidings, remembering the 
wonderful love which he bore for his .son ? A plain¬ 
tive cry went up from him when he realized the full¬ 
ness of the news, and he wished he had died instead. ' 
The joy of victory was turned to mourning; the 
people heard of the sorrow of the king, ami little 
could they rejoice when they found he was bowed 
with SOITOW. Little could they realize the joy of 
victory or what it meant, and they .si*nt messengers 
to him one after another, and they held consultations 
between themselves; and then we come to these 
words: ‘Why therefore speak ye not a word of bring¬ 
ing the king back ? ’ He was there. He w/is still their 
kiiig, but there seemed' to l>e a division between him¬ 
self and the j)eoplc for the time; they could not 
realize that he was their king, they certainly did 
not enjoy his prt^sence. And so the thought arose, 

‘ Why thei-efore speak ye not a word of bringing the 
king back?* You know the result—he sent an up¬ 
braiding but nevertheless a loving message to his son. 
And then he returned once more to his people. He 
realized what his rt^turn meant to them, as they felt 
that he was now again their king. 

There is a spiritual truth in these words which 
appeals very continuously to some of us. 

I. Rebellion Against the King —Realizing that 
Jesus Christ Himself is our lawful King, our Sove¬ 
reign, and Saviour, may we ask ourselves what our 

G ’tion is in respect to Him ? Many of these men 
been rebels against the king; they had ranged 
thcm.sclve8 on the side of Absalom, and were willing 
to cast in their lot with his. But, rebels as they were, 
there now came the opportunity of owning their 
alh'giancc to the true king. Is it not possible for us 
to be reliels against our Lord .Jesus Christ Himself? 
We may .set something or somebody else up in our 
hearts to the exclusion «)f Him.self; we may not own 
Him to be our Lord. ^Ve majr not bow ourselves 
before Him. We may live our lives, so far as we can, 
without reference to Him; all our influence may be 
cast absolutely in the wrong direction. We may 
really be helping forward the kingdom of Satan rather 
than the kingdom of Christ. It is only too possible 
for us to be out-and-out rebels against Jesus Christ 
Himself, and to be casting in our lot with those who 
are vaunting against the cause of truth, righteousness, 
and justice. If that be the case—if any of us 
are conscience-stricken and feel that we have been 
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rebels against our Lord and against His kingdom— 
shall we speak the word to bring Him liack to us? 
The word must be a word of penitence, it must be 
a word of prayer, it must be a prayer offered up in 
faith, it must be a prayer to be followed by the 
subjection of ourselves, no matter what that may 
mean and involve in each individual case. 

II. Separation from the King.—Or there may be 
many of us who have not, at any rate consciously, 
been rebels against our Lord Jesus Christ, but who 
nevertheless feel that there has been something which 
has separated us from Him. We know that no longer 
are we enjoying communion with Him. It seems as 
though He were a long way from us. We realize not 
His presence with all the joy, and hope, and light 
which that presence brought us in days gone by. It 
seems that everything is miserable that once was joy. 
We remember, for instance, the time when we could 
kneel down and pray ; or we remember the time when 
we used to delight to read God’s Word ; or we re¬ 
member when we could realize His presence in our 
daily life; or we remember when our communions 
were setisons of joy and spiritual refreshment; or we 
look back and recollect how we believed that He was 
not only in the world somewhere, but we believed 
that He was with us, we felt more joy in doing some 
woik for Him, no matter how feeble it might be. 
Those were the bright, hapjw days of our spiritual 
life. But somehow or other there has been a eliange. 
We have lost the happiness which once we had, and 
things are not so clear and easy as they once seemed 
to be. We find ourselves walking in the darkness, 
groping our way and stumbling. We find all sorts 
of difficulties staring us in the face. We do not 
believe in prayer now, or, if we do, we do not pray; 
and we do not read (lod’s Holy Word, and we have 
given up our communions, or, it we still attend, it is 
merely a matter of form. How is it ? Many of us, 1 
think, find it very difficult to hold on. We find it 
80 easy to go back. It is so difficult always to realize 
the presence of the King with u.s, and there are so 
many distractions in this world, there are so many 
influences brought to bear upon us. 

III. To Bring the King Back.—‘Why therefore 
speak ye not a word of bringing the King back?* 
Do you think lie will come back? Do you think 
lie will give us the joy that once we knew? Do yon 
think He will come to spi‘ak the word of consolation ? 
Do you think He will come to give us that strength 
which His presence alone can give? Yes; speak the 
word to bring the King back, for lie is wanted now. 
If we have forgotten Him lie lifts not forgotten us. 
If we have been weak in oiir own love, if we have 
been fin easy prey to our spiritual foes, speak the 
word to bring Him back. Send a message through 

I irayer to the King to fisk him to come back to the 
icfirt from which He has been expelled. Ask Him 
to return with all the light and joy and sunshine 
which ever come from His presence with us. 

Rkfkrences.—XIX. 10.—Spurgeon, Semums^ vol. xiv. No. 
808. XIX. 31.-D. T. Young, Neglected PeopU of the BibU, 


p. 92. XIX. 33-37.—W. H. Simcox, The Ceseation of Prophooff^ 
p. 123. 

FEWNESS OP DAYS 
* How long have I to live ? >a Samuel xix. 34 . 
Suppose we accommodfite this inquiry of Barzillai^ 
and apply it here and there along the sensitive line 
of our ever-< hanging life. 

I. ‘ How long have 1 to live,* that I may make the 
most of what remains ? That is a very proper ques¬ 
tion ; we ought to ask oui’selvcs that question every 
dfiy. To make the most of what remains. What 
does remain ? No man can tell. A breath. Where 
is your friend ? He is dead. What thine hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might; he that does 
it quickly docs it twice. You have no time to lose; 
you have been baffling with yourself for the last six 
days, and you are six days nearer your end. 

II. ‘ How long have I to live,* that I may set my 
house in order? You want a little time for prepara¬ 
tion, you do not want to he Imstened away so as to 
leave many things unarranged and unprovidetl for. 
What a beautiful thing it is to be able to stand over 
the gi ave of your friend, and to say, He did what he 
could; he was a sweet, heroic, valiant soul; in his 
own little way and sphere, take him for all in all, he 
was a man, we ne*er shall look upon his like again; 
so gentle as a father, so faithful as a friend, so wholly 
excellent and estimable in every capacity and aspect 
ot life. If you want to set your house in order, make 
a just will. I know of no sweeter reading—and I 
myself have no recollection of ever having been 
named in a will, so I can speak the more without 
prejudice—I know no sweeter reading than a will 
alter which men say, That is just, that is wisely 
conceived. 

III. ‘ How long have I to live,* that I may do the 
most important tilings first? There is a gradation 
in importance ; some things are important, others are 
more important, others again arc most important, 
are indctal of superlative and inexpressible impor- 
tiincc. That is a graduated scale which commends 
itself to common sense : why not apply it in all the 
regions and outgoings of lile? It is not enough to 
be busy; you must be busy at the right time, in the 
right f)lare, and in the right work. 

‘ How long have I to live,* that I may pay all that 
I owe? This is not a question of money only, it is 
a far greater question. Pay the bill of thy neglect, 
anil take a receifit from the hand of God.—flosEPU 
Parkkh, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. iii. p. 185. 

Rkkkiikncks.—XIX. 34.— Studies in Texts^ vol. 1. p. 175. 
H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Common Life Religion^ p. 36. XIX. 
31-37.—A. Muclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 2 Samuel^ 
p. 113. 

CONTROVERSY 

*And the words of the men^of Judah were fiercer than the 
words of the men of Israel.’-— 2 Samuel xix. 43. 

Here is the beginning of a long controvei’sy which 
ended in the dismemberment of God*s people, and in 
the permanent alienation of those who by tradition^ 
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by hopes, and by privileges, were common childien 
of a common Lord. 

I. Ouard against the controversial spirit It 
has been well said by the late Bishop Moberly that 
the temper which prefei-s to denounce sin rather than 
faithfully and meekly endeavoure to increase holiness 
in oneself and otheis; which rather likes railing at 
want of discipline, than sets itself in gentleness and 
prayer to bring about the restoration of it, is nearly 
connected with feebleness of moral fibre. 

Guard against the controversial spirit It more 
than anything else serves to damage the sensitiveness 
of the soul. 

II. But while we deploi*e—as deplore we must— 
the divisions of Israel and Judah, the divisions which 
rend the seamless robe of Christ, we must not forget, 
at the same time, that as God can use the fierceness 
and the passions of men, so He can overrule for good 
‘our unhappy divisions'. Nay, we may go further 
and say that, bad as they are, divisions are not all 
bad ; and sad &s it is, disunion is no ground for 
despaii*. The presence of controversy, and even the 
sad spectacle of division, do bear witness to the 
intense importance of Truth. The Church of Christ 
does not deal with views and opinions, but with the 
Faith. The Apostle St. Jude enti*eats us earnestly 
to contend for the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints. 

Sad as it is, religious dissension will try a man's 
earnestness, and will deepen conviction. Men do not 
contend for that about which they feel indifferent; 
gornctimes it has been that the very sight of a 
quarrel has led men to believe that there was some¬ 
thing worth contending for. 

III. He who would use the weapons of controvei-sy 
aright, whether in attack or defence, must look to it 
that he wears the right equipment, or he will find 
himself injured by the very force of the weapons 
which he was trying to wield. In a time of religious 
excitement, or among religious disputants, there is 
need for some very special excellences, which men do 
not always stop to perceive. And among these, not 
the least, we would put knowledge. If men knew 
more than they do of the Bible, a little of Church 
history, and a little of the true meaning of theolo¬ 
gical terms, there would be less misunderstanding 
and fewer religious bickerings. 

And l)esi(les knowledge, the controvei’sialist needs 
love. We need not think that this much-abused 
term commits us only to a vapid indifterence, and a 
courteous surrender of vital truth. St. Paul was, if 
anyone, a practised controvci'sialist. And yet he, in 
his writings, has supplied us with the most splendid 
and appealing utterances as to the power of love. 

And more than all, the religious controvei-sialist 
needs piety. The ark of God must be steadied with 
a holy hand, the fact that it is being shaken does 
not justify the unhallowed usage of Uzziah; not even 
Uzziah in the height of his prosperity can venture 
to take libeities in holy things. It needs a very 
chastened life, a very holy, refined touch to deal 


with things which concern the inner verities of the 
faith and the religious life of Christians. Purity, 
gi ntlencss, piety, deep religious conviction—these are 
the healing bath in which all con trove I'sinl weapon 
must be stee])ed.—W. C. E. Newbolt, Words of 
Exhortation^ p. 40. 

SPIRITUAL HEALTH 
‘Art thou in health, my brother ? *—2 Samubl xx. 9. 
There may be a healthy soul in a sickly body. But 
often within a sound body there is an unsound 
heart. 

1. The Characteristics of a Healthy Disciple. 

(1) A cheerful countenance. 

(2) A good appetite. ‘Hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.’ 

(3) Moral strength. 

(4) Great powers of endurance. 

(5) Buoyant spirits. 

II. The Causes of Soul-sickness. 

(1) Contagion. Evil conipany. But much de¬ 
pends on our previous state of health. We may be 
predisposed to certain diseases. 

(2) Neglect. There are spiritual as well as physi¬ 
cal laws which cannot be broken with impunity. 

HI. The Remedy. 

(1) Go to the Good Physician. 

(2) Avoid danger as much as possible. 

(3) ‘Exercise thyself unto goclliiuss.' ‘They that 
wait upon the I..ord shall renew their strength.'-— 
F. J. Austin, Seeds and Saplings^ p. 67. 

THE WISE WOMAN OF ABEL 

‘A wise woman out of the city.*—a Samuel xx. 16. 

Note some features of the chieftainess of Abel. 

I. She was Reputed as Wise.—If her name is 
unknown her character is not unknown. Her fame, 
in her own time, was intensive rather than extensive. 
Abel wjLs but a tiny city, and though she was well 
known there yet it was but a contracted sphere. 
But the quality of reputation is far more than its 
quantity. She was a good woman. Read her story 
and it is apparent. She loved her city. She cared 
for her neighbours. She reverenced Jehovah. She 
had genial and gracious qualities adorning licr char¬ 
acter. She resented treason and evil-doing. She 
had a virile sense of justice. 

II. This Wise Woman was Conscious of Having 
Good Counsel to Give.—God had put a word in this 
woman’s mind and soul, and she knew she had the 
needt d word for the hour. 

There is no counsel .so inclasive, so always pertinent, 
so far-reaching, so universally apposite as the Gospel 
of Christ. 

III. The Wise Woman of Abel Appreciated Noble 
History.—This woman was wi.se, in this as in much 
else, that she was a student of history. She was 
convci-sant with the records of the past. She knew 
the times that had gone over Abel. She was familiar 
with the great historical utterances. ‘They were 
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wont to speak in old time, saying/ She knew the 
rovei'bs of the ancients. The hand of God in 
istory should never lx* unrevealed to us. 

IV. The Wise Woman Prized Proved Centres of 
Knowledge.-- She [)r()testcd agaftist Abel being de¬ 
stroyed by Jo ib, and this is one of the grounds of 
her protest: ‘ They were wont to speak in old time, 
saying. They shall surely ask counsel at Abel: and 
so they ended the matter'. Abel means ‘meadows'. 
Let meadows that were a delight to generations gone 
be sacredly preserved by succeeding generations. 

V. The Wise Woman of Abel was Conscious of 
Uprightness.—She said, ‘ I am one of them that are 
peaceable and faithful in Israel'. She claims that 
there were many such in Abel. The epithets are 
plural in the original. ‘ I am one of them that are 
peaceable and faithful.' 

She Wiis possessed of peace. She had a quiet heart 
—God’s best gift to men and women. Righteous¬ 
ness effects peaceableness. It is the very bloom of 
character. The consciousness of such qualities is a 
precious possession. 

VI. This Noble Woman Lived for Others.—She 

described herself, whilst remonstrating with Joab, as 
‘ a mother in Israel'. 

VII. The Wise Woman Deprecated the Destruc¬ 
tion of Qod*s Inheritance.—‘ Why wilt thou swallow 
up the inheribincd of the I^jrd ?' she cries in sorrow 
and anger. Every city is God's inheritance. Chris¬ 
tian believers are peculiarly the inheritance of the 
Lord. 

VIII. This Wise Woman of Abel Used her In¬ 
fluence Well.—Influence is one of the subtlest and 
most effective attributes of mankind. It may be an 
incalculable good or an ineffable evil. With Joab 
she used her influence most skilfully and beneficially. 

This woman of Israel used her rare influence with 
the people of Abel in ecjually felicitous fashion. 
Furtner, she used her great influence for the suppres¬ 
sion of evil. And finally, her influence effected the 
salvation of her city.—D insoalk T. Youno, The 
Crimson Book, p. 261). 

lUnstration ,—Bishop Hall, in his invaluable ‘ Con¬ 
templations,' forcefully applies the salvation of Abel. 
‘ Spiritually the case is ours. Every man's breast is 
a city enclosed. Eveiy sin is a traitor that lurks 
within those walls. God calls to us for Sheba's 
head ; neither hath He any (juarrel to our person 
but for our sin. If we Jove the head of our traitor 
above the life of our soul we shall justly perish in 
the vengeance. We cannot be more willing to part 
with our sin than our merciful God is to witharaw 
His judgments.' 

RIZPAH 
a Samuel xxi. 

De. John Brown’s paragraphs on ‘Rizpah' in ‘Notes 
on Art'.—//one Snbsecivce, 

REPERKNOKfl.—XXL 8-10.—J. H. Jellett, The Elder Son, 
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than, the Friend of David, p. 217. XXII. 29. -R. E. Hutton, 
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Henderson, Sermons, p. 327- XXIIL 5.—J. M. Neale, Sermone 
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mons, vol. i. No. xix. XXIIL 8.—J. McNeill, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. 1807, p. 158. XXIIL 11, 12.—J. Mursell, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. 1900, p. 99. T. L. Cuyler, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxii. 1907, p. 120. S. Baring- 
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HEROISM 

* And David longed, and said. Oh that one would give me to 
drink of the water of the weii of Bethlehem, which is by 
the gate 1 And the three mighty men brake through the 
host of the Philistines, and drew water out of the well of 
Bethldiem, and brought it to David/—a Samuel xxiil 

15, i6. 

It is abundantly clear that no one sent the three on 
their splendid errand. It is highly probable that 
had David known of their project he would have 
forbidden ii Some one had heard a few words of 
the king's soliloquy. His wish was whispered through 
the camp. And these men went forth unknown to 
him to meet it Nor was the journey of the three 
through the enemy's lines mere bravado, or for fame's 
sake. They of all men had least temptation in these 
directions. It were vain to boast a coumge that all 
men knew, and unnecessary to seek a fame already 
won. Each man had found his place long since. They 
had been the heroes of many a fight. 

I. Let us look for the lesson of their deed. Let us 
look for the gospel of heroism, the inner history of 
brave hearts. Heroism is one of life's timeless things. 
It belongs to no age or place. It needs no inter¬ 
pretation. It tells its own story and wins its meed 
of acknowledgment. Do not misunderstand that. 
Heroism is a quiet thing. The hero is not often an 
orator; and even if he should be, his own heroism 
would never seem to him to be a fit subject for an 
oration. 

The hero does not think about the reward though 
he wins it He does not think al)out the deed, he 
does it He does not hold his life cheap. He does 
not think of his life. It does not enter into his 
reckonings. There are no reckonings for it to ^nter 
into. Calculation is never a strong point with the 
hero. The truest heroisms can be shown to have 
been part of the day's work for those who did them. 
Yes, and part of their essential character too. The 
deed does not make the hero: it manifests him. 

II. We have looked and seen something of the 
heroic spirit. We have looked lieneath the surface, 
and we have at least prepared ourselves to believe 
that the voice that spake to three soldiera one summer 
day and sent them cheerful and determined across 
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the death-haunted valley of Rephaim, is speaking 
also in our lives. We have looked at simple heroism 
stripped of any accidental trappings—taken out of 
those martial or romantic settings which have led 
so many to misunderstand it. We have seen that 
heroism is an inward and spiritual thing bom of an 
unselfish attitude and a heait full of love. And now, 
I say, it is not such a far cry from the valley of 
Rephaim to the office in the city, the warehouse, the 
counter, and the strcet. 

III. There is a sense in which we cannot have too 
high a conception of heroism. When in our mind we 
paint the picture of the ideal hero, we cannot make 
the light in his eyes too Ixiautiful and the poise of 
his head too kingly. It is altogether good that we 
should so think of heroism as to prevent our offer¬ 
ing the hero's crown to the essentially unheroic life. 
But we must lift our conception of life and the true 
terms of it and the spiritual setting of it and the 
constant issues of it till we come to see that the one 
man who can ever hope to do justice to life is the hero. 

We have many ways of picturing the religious life. 
We have the picture of the pilgrim leaning on his 
staff* and shading his eyes to catch a glimpse of the 
city of light. We have the picture of the steward 
onlering all things fitly against his master’s coming. 
We have the soldier standing bravely by his commdes 
and his king. But there is one picture perfectly 
familiar to the mediaeval mind that we can ill aff*ord 
to lose, and that is the picture of the saint and the 
dragon. If there is one thing above another that the 
modern saint needs it is a personal interview with a 
dragon. 

IV. And now, after all, we should leave the highest 
truth about heroism unuttered if we forgot to say 
that the central element of it is always penjonal. 
There is no exception to that. Men have done lirave 
deeds for the sake of great causes ; but even if they 
themselves knew it not, it was the response of their 
spirit to the spirit of those who had made the causes 
great. Here, in our story, it is plain to see that, 
though David knew nothing about the errand of his 
three soldiem, yet it was he who sent them out to do it. 
He had won their love and their loyalty. They went 
for their leader's sake. And when we turn to this 
great fight of life, this peril-haunted valley of the 
world, and see a maiv going forth unregardful of him¬ 
self, uncai efiil of his life, to fulfil a ministry of refresh¬ 
ment and help, to off*er some service of love, we know 
what to say of that man. We know he is a Christ's 
man; and that the hand that feels for the swoi’d-hilt 
is tingling with the touch of that wounded palm.— 
P. Ainswoeth, The Pilgrim Church, p. 147. 

Referencks.— XXIII.. 15.—J. S. Maver, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. 1898, p. 287. Christian World Pulpit^ vol. 
Ixv. 1004, p. 317. E. B. Speirs, A Present Advent, p. 292. 
R. J. Campbell, Sermons Addressed to Individuals, p. 191. 
XXIII. 15, 16, 17.—S. Bariiig-Gould, Village Preaching 
for a Year, vol. li. p. 194. C. F. Aked, Old Events and 
Modem Meanings, p. 45. J. Baines, Sermons, p. 126. A. 
Moclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 2 Samuel, ete., 


p. 141. XXIV. 1.— J. B. Mozley, Sermons Parochial and 
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LET ME FALL INTO THE HANDS OF THE 
LORD 

* And David said unto Gad, I am in a mat strait: let us fall 
now into the hand of the Lord : for His mercies are great: 
and let me not fall into the hand of man.’ —2 Samuel xxiv. 14. 

I. ‘1 AM in a great strait' How often we have all of 
us had to say that! Sometimes by our own sin, os 
David now; .sometimes only hy our own misfortune 
But to whom did David say it ? for that makes all 
the difference as to whether he said it wisely or 
foolishly. He asked the question of Gad, God's 
prophet; but mark you, David's seer, as it says also— 
the man who was the Lord's ambassador to David, 
and the man who also knew David best. We have 
prophets, it is true, no longer; but ambassadors from 
Gocl we still have, namely, His priests. And as we 
.shall never do wrong if we go to the great High 
Priest, and s.iy to Ilim, ‘ I am in a great strait,’ 

‘ Lord, I am oppre ssed, undertake for me,' so neither 
shall we be wrong if we go to the priests whom He 
has appointed in His own name, the shepherds whom 
He has set over His own fold, and tell them our 
troubles. David did wisely ; and so shall we. 

II. And what choice did he make ? IL? made none 
at all; he left the whole matter in God's hands. 

' Let me now fall into the hand of the Lord, for very 
great are His mercies.' No one ever really and 
earnestly and heartily said that—‘ I.iet me fall into 
the hand of the Lord'—and was lost. And why? 
because those hands were for us men and for our 
salvation nailed to the Cross, and are therefore mighty 
to save to the uttermost all that trust in them. It 
matters not from what degree of sin; it matters not 
in what extremity of danger; there is no limit to 
either: those blessed hands that wrought so many 
miracles, that cast out so many devils, that raised so 
many dead, they are able to heal us, to cleanse us, 
yes, and to raise us from any death of trespasses and 
sins. 

HI. You all know how remarkable a type David 
was of our Lord. Now see the great difference and 
contrast between them. David sinned, and the people 
suffered for his sake * These sheep,' he said, ‘ what 
have they done?' But, afterwards, it was the people 
that sinned, and the Son of David that suffered; it 
was expedient, as the Holy Ghost said by the mouth 
of wicked Caiaphas, ‘ tliatone Man should die for the 
people, and that the whole nation perish notAs it is 
written, ‘ But He was wounch d for our transgiessions. 
He was bruised for our iniquities, and with IIis stripes 
we are healed'. In the one case the shepherd sms, 
and the shec'p are punished ; in the other the sheep 
wander, and the Good Shepherd dies to bring them 
back to the fold.—J. M. Nf.at.k, Sermons Preached 
in Sackville College Chapel, p. 85. 

References.— XXIV. 14.—J. M. Neale, Readings for the 
Aged (4th Series), p. 101. XXIV. 24,— -Church Timee, voL 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF THE KINGS— 
DISRUPTION 

The books of Kings practically cover the whole period 
of kingly rule over the ancient people. This fii*st 
book may he divided into four pai ts. 

I. The passing of David. The days of David’s 
feebleness created the opportunity for rebellion against 
him iii.dcr Adonijah, in which Joah and Ahiathar 
took part In consetpience of this rebellion Solomon 
was crowned before the passing of David. The last 
charge of David was one in which he indicated the 
path of safety for Solomon. It was that of absolute 
loyalty to God. 

II. Solomon. Early in his reign came Solomon’s 
great op|)ortunity, both to manifest himself, and to 
obtain the best His choice was characteiized by 
great wisdom, as it revealed his consciousness of per^ 
Bonal inability for all the work devolving upon him. 
He gave himself to a careful organization of his 
kingdom, gathering around him a company of officere 
of state each having his own department, for which he 
was h(ld lesponsible. These were the days of the 
nation’s gn»atest material prosperity. Directly he 
had set his kingdom in older Solomon turned his at¬ 
tention to the building of the Temple. The Temple 
being finished, it was solemnly dedicated. An account 
of the king’s wealth cannot be read without the con¬ 
sciousness that the weaker, if not the baser side of his 
nature is manifested in the abounding luxury with 
which he surrounded himself. Suddenly the glory 
passed away, and in the rapid movements we behold his 
degeneracy and doom. At last there ended in gloom 
and failure a life full of promise, and that because the 
heai't of the man turned from its loyalty to God in 
resjMinse to the seductions of his own sensual natui'e. 

III. Division. Following the death of Solomon we 
have an appalling story of the break up and degrada¬ 
tion of tne people covering a yieriod of about sixty 
years. Thus so quickly after David, the nation van 
steeped in idolatry, and utterly failed to bear to the 
surrounding peoples the testimony to the purity of 
the Divine Government which was the purpose for 
which they Iwd been created. The throne of the 
chosen people was possessed by men of depraved 
character who came into power by conspiracy and 
murder. During this period there was hardly a ray 
of light, for although, as subsequent declarations re¬ 
veal, a remnant still existed loyal to God, their testi¬ 
mony was overwhelmed by abounding wickedness. 

IV. Elijah. With the a|)pearance of Elijah the 
voice of the prophet was raised to that of national 
Importance. From this point onward in the economy 
of the Divine Government the prophet was superior 


to the king. Elijah appeared with startling and 
dramatic suddenness. Without apology, he declared 
himself the messenger of Jehovah, and at his word 
judgment fell upon the people. The story of the 
trial by fire in Carmel is full of majesty. The slaughter 
of tin* prophets of Baal aroused the ire of Jezebel to 
such a degree that she sent a message full of fury to 
Elijah, who fled for his life. From this time of the 
failure of his faith he was largely set aside. The rest 
of the book is occupied with the story of the down¬ 
fall of Ahab.— G. Campbell Morgan, The Analysed 
Bible, p. 169. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE BOOKS OF KINGS 

These two books were originally one in the Hebrew 
Canon, and the division being purely mechanical, may 
be' overlooked in our tieatment of them. The his¬ 
torian did not, as the modern histoiian does, write 
the whole story himself. He made large use of pre¬ 
vious writei-8, and incoiporated their nairatives into 
his own. From the consideration of the litciury 
metiHHl, we pass to the consideration of the period of 
which the book treats. This divides itself naturally 
into three sections :— 

I. The period of unity and splendour. 

II. The period of schism. 

III. The period of decay. 

I. Of the fiist period we have the account in 
chapters one to eleven of 1 Kings. The greater pari 
of this section of the book is taken up with the 
account of the building of the Temple. And rightly 
so. God’s Woid never spends space on what is un- 
im|)Oitant. The life and |>ower of Israel as a nation 
were bound up with the Temple. The climax of 
Israel’s glory was reached in that hour when, on the 
completion of Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of 
the Temple, ‘The glory of the Lord filled the house^ 
and the priests could not enter into the house of the 
1 Ail'd, because the glory of the Lord had filled the 
house'. When Solomon allowed other gods to share 
in the worship due to Jehovah alone, the decline of 
the nation bod begun. 

II. Of the second period we have tlie account in 
1 Kings XII .-2 Kings xvii. This is by far the largest 
.section of the Ixiok, The story is, on the whole, a 
story of declension and departure from God. First 
we read of the sin of schism. Tlien to the sin of 
schiMii was quickly added the sin of idolatry. But 
while this period contains a story of sin, it also con¬ 
tains a story of grace. To this period belongs the 
rise of prophecy. While, on the one hand, we see 
the people bent on backsliding from their God, on 
the other we see God, in tendei^est love, pleading with 
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His people, striving to arrest them in their down¬ 
ward career, and to turn them back to Himself. 
*Ilie books of the Kings, read in connexion with the 
prophets, constitute a magnificent theodicy, a perfect 
vindication of God’s dealings with His people. 

III. The period of decay might perhaps be better 
named the period of final judgment. Of this we 
have the account in 2 Kings xviii.-xxv. This part of 
the history deals with Judah alone. It is the record 
of her life after the Northern Kingdom had l)een 
•wept away. It is a story full of pathos, for it shows 
us God’s last efforts to save Ilis people from ruin. 
The opinion very commonly held, that it is the work 
of Jeremiah, though capable of being strongly sup- 

K rted, cannot be said to be proved. It was written 
^ a man like-minded with Jeremiah, and probably 
under his superintendence. The literary parallels 
between Kings and Jeremiah are numerous and strik¬ 
ing. From the authorship of the book, we now turn 
to the lessons which it has to teach us. These are 
two. 1. This book, the record of Israel’s national 
life, teaches us that it is impossible to preserve a 
nation’s life except by preserving its moral condition. 
S. It is impossible to maintain a nation’s morality 
except on the basis of religion. But what is true of 
the nation is true of the individual. If you would 
live a true life you must be right with God.— 
G. H. C. Macgregor, Meaaagta of the Old Testa¬ 
ment ^ p. 143. 

Referknces.—I. 39.—G. T. Coster, Chridian World PuU 
pU, vol. xxvi. p. 92. II. 14.— Ibid, vol. xxv, p. 328. II. 
20.—J. M. Norton, Every Sunday, p. .321, Ill. 3.—H. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Lessons for Daily Life, p, 100. T. 
Sadler, Sunday Thouyhis, p. 238. Ill. 3.—H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Bible Object Lessons, p. 211. Ibid. Gods Heroes, p. 
118. S. Grejrory, How to Steer a Ship, p. 121. F. Corbett, 
Preacher*s Year, p. 107. Ill. 0-9.—F. D. Maurice, Prophets 
and Kings, p. 72. 

OUR WEAKNESS OUR STRENGTH 

* I am but a little child; I know not how to go out or come in.* 
—1 Kings hi. 7. 

These were the words of a very wise and great man, 
when he was just succeeding to his high d ginties and 
was on the eve of one of the greatest works which was 
ever given to a man to do. It is the Moseses, the 
Solomons, the Jeremiahs, who always feel their noth¬ 
ingness. The higher you ascend in the true scale of 
manhood, the more unaffected and entire is the ac¬ 
knowledgment ‘ I am but a little child ’. One only 
who ever livt*d and achieved the greatnesses of life 
never used those words, but even He went as near 
to it as the omnipotence of the immeasurable spirit 
which dwelt in Him would allow, when He said, * I 
can of mine own self do nothing’. The way to ‘ go 
out ’ and to ‘ come in ’ well is to have always in the 
mind the sense of utter incompetence. 

What is it to be * a little child * ? 

L You must every day be born again, that so you 
may have the frc*shness of a constant legeneration. 

II. Simplicity is closely connected with the fresh- 
nesa The child^ is ruled by his heart He loves 


more thaii he knows. Take simple thoughts of every¬ 
thing. What is beyond you, leave it A mystery is 
the simplest of all simple things so long as you are 
content to leave it a mystery. This is what tne child 
does. 

III. A third characteristic of childhood is purity. 
It is a lK*atitiul(? upon childhood: ‘Bl(s.sed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God And therefore 
a little child sec's moie of (lod than a man does, be¬ 
cause of this purity of heart. 

IV. (.’onsent in all things to be undertaken for, as 
the little eli Id does. Go leaningly, trustingly, and 
lovingly. ‘Go in this Ihy might,* your weakness is 
your strength. The ivy tliat twines round the rock 
is surer than the cedar which stands alone upon the 
mounta 11 . At every door, confess to helplc'ssness, and 
through many <looi-s you will go in and out cjuite 
safely.—J. Vaccmiax, Clerical Library^ vol. ii. p. 66. 

llKKKtiKNr^Ks.—III. 15.—T. Sadler, Sunday Thoiu/hts, p. 238. 
III. 24-27*—A. Mursell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxii. p. 
172. 

THE BUNCH OF HYSSOP 

* And he spake of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wail.—i Kings 
IV. 33- 

These words imply that the hyssop must have been a 
weak and insignificant plant. And it must have lieen 
w'eiik lind insignificant because of its contrast with 
the cedar. And yet it played a by no means trivial 
pait in the Old Testament Chureh. It was with ‘a 
l)unch of hyssop ’ the Passover blood was sprinkled ‘ on 
the two side-posts and on the lintels of the houses \ 

I, Faith in Christ is a confession of helplessness. 
There was no particular virtue in the hyssop. It 
formed a link between the Israelite and the Blood of 
the Lamb. Perhaps Divine wisdom selt*cted this frail 
object from the kingdom of nature to illustrate a truth 
in the kingdom of grace. Faith, like the hyssop, is 
only a ‘means* or medium. Something that lies be¬ 
tween the supply and the need, the salvation and the 
danger, the Saviour and the sinner. So when we 
s])eak of faith as a means by which the blessings of 
Christ’s redemption become ours, we do not imply that 
faith saves us. We are saved by faith, but not with 
it; it is a means, not an end. 

II. So the hysiiop teaches us a needful lesson 
concerning faith. If our faith is weak, can it be 
strengthened, for ‘according to your faith he it done 
unto you ? ’ Shall we pi av, ‘ I^>rd, increase our faith ’ ? 
Let us not forget the circumstances which give rise 
to this prayer. It was offered by the disciples when 
they felt the difficulty of forgiving their enemy ‘till 
seventy times seven ’. It does not refer to that salva¬ 
tion, which comes by faith. Shall we then pray, 
‘ Lord, increase our faith,’ if we have not yet received 
His salvation and fear our faith is weak ? Remember 
the words ‘ the hyssop that springeth out of the wall,’ 
for it teaches us the secret of faith and the strength 
of faith. 

HI. Do we desire a strong faith? Then let us be 
occupied with our Saviour and not with thoughts of 
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faith. It is not profitable to worry over our faith and 
be constantly diagnosing it. Faith gi-ows strong 
through the knowlcjdge of Christ. As we read and 
think of His love and power faith springs up. Trust 
and obey and you will never have cause to mourn 
over a languid faith. How can you doubt His powei 
or feebly trust Fliin when that favour is being daily 
manifested in your life ? Faith is the means whereby 
we are united to Him and become ‘partakera of 
Christ’—the link between our weakness and His 
power. Why did God choose one of the smallest and 
weakest of plants more than any other plant of the 
field which could serve as an emblem of faith ? Can 
we not suggest an answer in its commonness and ac¬ 
cessibility?— Lloyd Morris, Christian World Pulpit^ 
Vol. LXXIV. p, 139. 

Rrfkrisncb.—IV. 33. —S. Gregory, Romo to Steer a Ship^ 

p. 08. 

THE SPADE-WORK OF THE KINGDOM 

* And Solomon had threescore and ten thousand that bare 
burdens, and fourscore thousand that were hewers in the 
mountams.’— z Kings v. 15. 

Alike as to its structure, furniture, and services, the 
temple of Solomon had a spiritual and an evangelical 
signification. Our Loixl institutes analogies between 
Himself and the temple, and the apostles repeatedly 
refer to the »icred palace as typical of the Christiaii 
Church. The temple on Zion, with everything relat¬ 
ing to it, was full of prophetic significance; and we 
do no violence to the text when we sec in it an antici¬ 
pation of a large class of evangelical workers and of 
a considerable branch of evangelical work. Tens of 
thousands to-day * bear burden.s,’ are * hewei's in the 
mountains *—are servants of Christ, working in wild, 
difficult, and distant places; bending themselves to 
obscure tasks and the very drudgery of things that 
the living temple of a regenerate humanity may be 
built About these particulai* workers of the king¬ 
dom we propose now to speak ; to recognize the vast¬ 
ness and seriousness of their service, the greatness and 
certainty of their reward. 

I. The Initial Service In the Salvation and Up¬ 
lifting of Man Is peculiarly the Vocation of the 
Christian Church. 

1 . The initial work of uplifting the race is spiritual. 

2 . The initial work of uplifting the race is by 
spiritual workers beginning at the basement 

II. The Initial Work of the Church of God Im¬ 
plies Immense Sacrifice. —The burden-beai*ers anil 
hewers in the mountains encountered great trials and 
made severe sacrifices that the stone and timber nece.s- 
sary for Solomon’s temple might be forthcoming ; and 
the living temple of a regenerate humanity is pos.sibic 
only as evangelical workers are prepared, greatly to 
deny themselves. And tens of thou.sands of such 
workers an* to-day making manifold sacrifices for the 
world’s salvation. 

III. The Splendid Hopefulness of this Initial 
Work. —Out of the rugged mountain and wild 
wood these strenuous workers brought the wondrous 
temple. Coarse, dull, forbidding as their toil might 
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seem, it at last took shape as the palace of God. 
‘ Great stones, costly stones, hewed stones,* formed the 
foundation of the house. ‘ITie doors were also of 
olive-tree; and he carved upon them carvings of 
cherubim, and palm-trees, and opi?n dowel’s, and over¬ 
laid them with gold.’ ‘ And the cedar of the house 
within was au’vcd wdth gouids and open flowers.’ 

Our undistinguished brethren are occupied with raw 
material; they are subject to distressing conditions; 
the result of their strain and sacrifice is often am¬ 
biguous and disappointing, yet is their work grander 
than they know ; they build a living temple of moral 
splendour which no Nebuchadnezzar shall spoil, a 
New Jerusalem no Titus shall destroy. 

*rhe sculptor can discern in the jagged quarry of 
Carrara galleries of beauteous imagery; in the wild 
forest of I^banon the architect can see palaces and 
temples; and since Christ opened our eyes compounds 
and slums dazzle us with the most splendid po.ssi- 
bilities of life and destiny.—W L. Watkinson, The 
Fatal Barter, pp. J228-244. 

Hefbrbncb.—V ll. 6, 6.—S. Baring-Gould, One Hundred 
Sermon Sketches. 

SOLOMON’S TEMPLE 

* So that the priests could not stand to minister because of the 

cloud ; for the s;lory of the Lord had filled the house of the 

Lord.'—1 Kings viii. ii. 

The whole of this chapter is taken up with the ac¬ 
count of the consummation of Solomon’s magnum 
opus. T’he p'eat work of his life, for the accomplish¬ 
ment of whioi he had been called to the throne, was 
the building of the temple. It was the sacred task 
bequeathed to him by his father David—the chei'ished 
dream of David’s later yeare, for which he had pre¬ 
pared with all bis might. 

I. I read the account of the elaborate and mami- 
ficent preparations for the temple and its building 
with mixed feelings. Its opening seems to have been 
the water-shed in Solomon’s career and to have ex¬ 
hausted him. I pictui’e to myself the vast crowd of 
poorly paid or unpaid workers chipping at stones, 
.shaping the planks of cedar to cover them, beating 
out the gold to cover the planks, and the king’s whole 
thoughts being taken up wit^ it, and then I thought 
of Solomon's after career—his decline and fall; the 
rending of the kingdom, the setting up of the calves 
at Dan and Bethel, the very little use that the temple 
wa.s for so many yeare, and I found myself asking, 

* Was it really worth while ? * Would not something 
far simpler have sufficed ? Was it the best policy to 
draw off’the thoughts and laboui-s of the people from 
other channels to this for so long, and to pour out 
wealth in such reckless expenditure on this elaborate 
scheme ? And then other q^uestions occurred. Is it 
in the most elaborate builaings that vital religion 
thrives ? Take your stately English cathedral, which 
you delight to visit, and which is simply crammed 
with historical interest You think of its wondrous 
arciies, its pealing organ and sweet-voiced choir, of its 
prebendaries and canons, its dean and bishop, eta, 
would you, who know what vital religion means, con- 
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tend that these places had played a supremely im¬ 
portant part in conserving and spreading the cause of 
vital religion in our land, and that the society cluster¬ 
ing about a cathedral close is pre-eminently spiritual ? 
Is there not a subtle danger lurking in all these, a 
danger of which Solomon, with all his wisdom, seemed 
scai’cely aware, namely, that men shall be enslaved by 
mere form, that they shall come to woi-ship the work 
of their own hands or of other men’s hands ? To see 
and admire a building is one thing, to woi*ship God 
and cry to Him for mercy and guidance is another. 

II. On the other side therc is much to be said. 
This, for example, that so far as we can see, the mo¬ 
tive of Solomon was absolutely puie, and becai se of the 
pui’ity of* his motive the house was accepted, and the 
glory of the Lord filled it. And there is this to be 
said ; that if God did not need a house Israel needed 
it, and that Solomon perceived , something to remind 
man, and that in a striking way, of the existence of 
God, of His holiness, of the fact that men needed 
Him and needed to pray to Him. 

III. There are two further things that impressed 
me about the dedication of Solomon’s temple. The 
first of these is the part he himself plays in the open¬ 
ing service. He sets aside conventionality and custom 
if not ecclesiastical law. It is not priest nor prophet 
that offei-s the dedicatory prayer but the king, and it 
is the king that bleases the people in the name of 
the Lord ; the highest act of sacerdotal benediction. 
The chief thing, the vital thing in connexion with 
the proceedings of that great day, was the Cloud 
whicn indicated the Presence and Glory of the Lortl. 
—C. Brown, The Baptist Times and Freeman, 
*6 July, 1907. 

Reference.— VIII. 12 .—R, E. Hutton, Th$ Orovtn of 
dvrUt, p. 91 . 

SOLOMON’S PRAYER 

* An house to dwell in, a settled place fbr thee to abide in for 
ever.’— i Kings viii. 13. 

The prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the temple 
is the supreme prayer, it is all prayer; there is not one 
little petition or supplication anywhere that cannot 
nest in this gi*and adoration and entreaty. It is a 
Bible in itself, it is the total revelation of God; a man 
spake it—no man ever composed it. It is a recitation 
from the tablets of the heart; it is the wording and, 
80 to say, the incamation of a great movement of the 
Holy Ghost upon the whole nature of man ; it stands 
alone; the stare pale before this diamond. 

I The prayer of Solomon was offered by a layman. 
All the great prayers of the Bible came from lay lips. 
There were priests enough at the dedication of the 
temple; they were present, they were silent; it was 
the kyman, the man that prayed : and it is only the 
man that can pray. We cannot have official prayers, 
mechanized and scheduled prayers. Men can only 
now and then in great heart-cries and in great 
-breaking misery. Aaron was bom dumb. It 
was Moses, the layman, the man, the great representa¬ 
tive of human nature in its deepest need and sharpest 


pain. The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended: 
was the son of Jesse an official priest ? He was a man, 
a great man, a man with Ciod in his heart. He offered 
the great poetic, ideal jiraycr; he struck tlie harp unto 
supplication and startled music into a new voice. 

II. There is nothing in human nature* or human 
need that is not to be found in Solomon’s prayer when 
he dedicated the temple to the service of (iod. I find 
that prayer to be intensely evangelical. How can we 
show that tlie prayer of Solomon at the dedication of 
the temple was intensely evangi'lical ? By the frequent 
use of one of the greatest words in evangelical termin¬ 
ology. ‘When Thou hciirest. Lord, forgive.’ That 
is the evangelical faith; that is the evangelical con¬ 
ception ot the universe: that God can go hack upon 
human history, and cleanse it; God can go into the 
human heart, and rid it of every stain and taint of 
guilt. 

III. It was also a most experimental prayer: ‘If 
they sin against Tht»e (for theri* is no man that sinneth 
not)’. That is hum/in history ; that is the r ght con¬ 
ception of human nature. And ‘ sinneth ’ is the right 
word to apply to the history of human life. We can¬ 
not conceal ourselves within the shadow of some per¬ 
fect respc.‘ctability. It must come to penitence, to 
brokenheartedness, to making a clean breast of it in 
the sanctuary when we are alone with (iod. After 
that will come forgiveness, restoration, adoption, steps 
on the road to sanctification. 

IV. And what a pathetic prayer it is! At one 
point the great pleader says, Forgive the people, have 
pity upon them, save them, ‘for they be Thy people’ 
(v. 51). That is the fundamental fact. They arc 
bad. Yes, but they are still Thine. They have gone 
astray. Truly, but they still bear Thine image and 
likeness, in Thine image didst Thou create them; 
Thou wilt not forsake the work of Thine own hands. 
Thus human nature is read in its deepest mystery, and 
thus the Divine clemency is interpreted in its most 
essential pathos. 

V. You like a practical prayer ? You will find the 
prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the temple one 
of the most practical prayers in all history. For he 
says, ‘ When ncaven is shut up, and there is no rain 

he is going now to pray for the fields, the crops; he is 
now going to anticipate hunger, and anticipate God 
in its prevention—‘ If there he in the land famine, if 
there be pestilence, blasting, mildew, locust, or if there 
be caterpillar, plague, and sickness ’. If you wanted a 
practical prayer it is here; your story is told by this 
man in words that are tears; he knows and interprets 
you to God. There is a theology of providence ; there 
IS a theology of domestic life; there is a theology of 
national circumstances. 

VI Ah ! but it wa> all Israel, Israel, Israel; it was 
a Jew’s prayer; it was patriotic, but not philanthropic. 
You have not read the prayer Hear verse Jfc 
‘ Moreov(?r concerning the stranger, that is not of Thy 
people Israel, but cometh out of a far country for Thy 
name’s sake; (for they shall hear of Thy great name, 
and of Thy strong hand, and of Thy stretched out 
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arm;) when the stranger shall come and pray toward 
this house; hear Thou in heaven Thy dwelling-place, 
and do according to all that the stranger calleth to 
Thee for*. How the Bible widens; how it takes in 
nation after nation ; how sometimes quite suddenly it 
claim^ the whole earth, and promises to One fairer than 
the fairest of men the heathen for His inheritance and 
the uttermost part of the earth for His possession. 
It was, therefore, not a patriotic prayer only, but a 
philanthropic prayer. It is right to pray for our own 
family il we make that a starting-point of a still larger 
prayer; it is right to pray for our own monarch or 
our own republican president if we make that the 
starting-pointof agrand cosmopolitan prayer, in which 
we bathe the whole earth, asking for the total globe 
the forgiveness and the pity and the sovereignty of 
God.— Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ voL vii. 
p. 146. 

UNREALIZHD PURPOSES 

* And the Lord said unto David my father. Whereas it was in 

thine heart to build an house unto My name, thou didst 

well that it was in thine heart. 

* Nevertheless thou shalt not build the house; but thy son that 

sh.^11 come forth out of thy loins, he shall build the house 

unto My name.’— t Kings viii. iS, ig. 

Here is an incident which supplies abundant material 
for rertfction; a man with a dear and cherished 
ambition, believing it to come from God. He has 
brooded over it long. On many a night as he lay 
awake, he has woven Ids plans ami painted his picture 
of what he meant to do. He sends for hus confidant 
in all such matters, and imparts to him the plau 
which has formed in his mind. Instantly Nathan 
blesses it, ‘Go and do all that is in thine heart*. 
He has reckoned up his resources, and means to pour 
them all out at the feet of God for this end. 
Suddenly there comes a message through the very 
man who hius approved his plan—^a message from God. 
And this is the burden of it; your plan is good, but 
you are not the man to carry it out. It was w^ell to 
think of it and plan for it It is right, and it will 
come to pass. ‘Nevertheless, Uiou shalt not build 
the house.* So the fond plans were shattered, and 
lay in a heap at David’s feet by God*s denial and 
forbidding. And it must—for he was intensely 
human—liave caused him a momentary pang of dis¬ 
appointment and dismay. 

We ought to be able to learn some lessons from 
such an incident. It is recorded for our instruction. 

I. Think first of the purpose which was denied. It 
was pure and beautiful, and it was evidently in accord 
with the will of God. That makes its denial jier- 
ph xing. We can understand the defeat of a desire 
that is unworthy, of an ambition that has mixed with 
it the desire for self glorification. To be rich or 
famous, to set men talking of your exploits, is an 
ambition which you can understand the breath of 
God blowing on and withering for the health of a 
man s soul. But this—was there ever anything more 
beautiful ? Here is what the historian tells us about 
it: ‘It came to pass when the king sat in his house, 
and the Lord had given him rest li*um all his enc niies *. 


As soon as he came to a clear space in life, and after 
all the tumult and conflict, he had time to think; he 
said to Nathan: ‘ See, now I dwell in a house of cedar, 
but the ark of God remaineth within curtains *. And 
he had ever the conviction that if a man served God 
at all, it must not he with the mai^ins and dregs left 
over when everything else had been lavishly provided 
for. He simply lefuscd to serve God with that which 
cost him nothing. And it was out of thi.s pure and 
pious sentiment that this ambition and desire grew. 
He had earned the right to repose and ease, to enioy 
the fruit of his labour, and we could well have untler- 
.stood it if he had said, ‘ Let my son build the temple; 
I have sti iiggled hard in my time, let me lest*. But 
it was not in him to say it. He wanted to crown 
a life’s woik by devoting the whole of his days of 
leisure and his gatheicd gold to the building of a 
house for the Lord. That l^ecame the dear desire 
of his heart, and it was that desire that was vetoed. 
So then I draw the inference from the incident 
that some of the purest and highest and best pur¬ 
poses of our lives may lie unrealized. I do not mean 
that they may be thwarted by human opposition or 
demoniacal obstruction, or by your own hindering 
weakness, but they may he defeated by the will of 
God. 

II. I draw another inference from this denial, viai 
that every man has his limitations even in spiritual 
service. The reason given to David for this denial of 
his dear purpose was, ‘ Thou hast shed blood abun¬ 
dantly, and made great wars *. This was not work that 
David had sought, or that he loved. It had been 
thrust upon him for the defence and rescue of Lrael, 
but apparently it was the work for which God had 
designed him, and the oilier which he had the means 
and which he had thought he had the ability to do 
wa.s not for him. One of the lessons to b(» gathered 
from tfiis is that spiritual work is a matter of such 
high importance, that God has regard to the fitness of 
men to perform it. 

HI. Thirdly, observe David’s behaviour under this 
disappointment. I am not aware that David ever 
jicts more nobly than when this dear wish is denied. 

1. There is no murmuring, no soreness, thci-e is no 
surprise expressed, but a ready and adoring acqui¬ 
escence in the will of God. 

2. He does all he can to provide for another to 
carry the work through. That is the crowning grace 

tlie incident. I attach more importance to that 
than to the fact that after this forbidding David 
went in and sat before the Lord and worshippwl. The 
temjile w^oiild never be called by his name, he would 
never see it, but lie went on accumulating materials 
for it as generously and lavishly as if he had known 
that he would stand in the centre of its splendour 
on the day of its opening, and be recognized as the 
originator of the whole glorious plan. 

’I'he lost lesson of all is that it is a good thing to 
have high desires and aims, though they should never 
be realized. ‘ Thou didst well that it was in thine 
heart* —Charles Brown, Ood and Man, p. 5 . 
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KINO SOLOMON—THE TEMPLE-BUILDER 

* But will God indeed dwell on the e^rth ? behold the heaven 

and heaven of heavens cannot contain thee ; how much less 

this house that 1 have builded? *— i Kings viii. 27. 

I. Tiik actual history of the building of the temple 
is rooted in the life of King David. David after an 
act (»f sinful presumption, which was terribly and 
speedily punished, wished as a thankoffenng, for the 
removal of the pestilence which followed on his 
numbering of the people, to build this house on the 
site of the threshing-floor of Oman the Jebusite. 
But it was speedily revealed to him that, though he 
might design and prepare, this honour was not re¬ 
served for him. God revealed to him, ‘Thou hast 
shed blood abundantly, and hast made great wars: 
thou shalt not bu Id an house unto My name. . . . 
Ikdiold a son shall be born unto thee who shall be a 
man of rest; he shall build an house for My name.* 
And at last Solomon entered on the achievement of 
his great pmiiose, and the temple was built as the 
II ni.se of God, ami (iod in the emphatic words of the 
Bible came to dwell there. In the long-drawn out 
description of Solomon*s temple, in which God willed 
to interest Himself, and to inspire the designers, 
the builders, and the offerers, we recognize a great 
principle : That God, who is pure beauty, wills to be 
woi>h pped with all that is reverend, costly, and 
l)e.'iutiful, in that humanity which he has so richly 
endowi'd. 

11. We should miserably fall short of what God 
designed to teach us, if we saw in Solomon’s temple 
onlv a consecration of religious sentiment and an 
apotheosis of the beautiful. God has said again and 
again that He wi-nhes to dwell with man, to have a 
House in the midst of us, and definite modes of 
approach, and we can see how potent this feeling is 
where men have accepted and welcomed it. Not only 
here have we a presence of God nearer and more 
intimate than that which was vouchsafed to any 
few, but we may feel that these churches of ours are 
not large em|)ty tomlis, architectural monuments, or 
meeting-places for instruction, but that they are,the 
dwelling-place of God. 

IH. But if the House of God appeals to us by an 
influence mysterious yet real, where the mind sweeps 
acro.ss from the very heights of the higher heaven, it 
is to us, or at least it may be, even more than this— 
it may be a sanctuary. The Church is still the place 
where the pursued may flee before the talons of an 
overmastering temptation and find rest for the soul. 
We cannot .scold people into being good, we cannot 
persuade them into seriousness, but we may elevate 
and attract them by God’s exceeding beauty, and 
His tender gentleness. It is not only the .sick body 
that needs to be taken out of its deadly environment: 
it is the sick soul which, when perishing from the 
dead monotony of unrelieved evil, passes in here into 
the presence of beauty, health, and goodness, and is 
saved by the sweetness and peace which breathe forth 
their fragrance from the sanctuary of God. 

IV. But Solomon’s temple meant more tlian this 


to a few: our own churches mean much more to a 
(*hristian. They are enlarged with definite grace. 
Here is the complete and unflinching declaration 
that a progress without (iod is a progi’cs^ downwards, 
that natuie, left to itself only leads as away, and that 
‘ye must be born again’ is no ecclesiastical mis¬ 
reading of a symbolical saying, but a solemn fact and 
the foundation of all spiritual life.—W. C. K. Nkw- 
HOLT, Words of Exhortation, p. 1. 

Rkkkhi'^ncks.—VIII. 27 . I*. McAilam Muir, Modern Snfh 

stiiutes for Chn.'^lianity, p. 05. VIII. ilB. — H. J, Wilmot- 
Biixion, The AlenHoge, p. 45. VIII. OU, .30.— J. Keble, 

Muteelhineone SrinionA, p. 245. VIII. 44, 45. — K. J. Boycei 
Parochiul Sc'i'vwng, p. 203. VJII. 57 00.—C’. A. Berry, Vision 
and Duty, p. 70. X. 1. — 11. J. W'ilinot-Buxton, Sunday Lessons 
for Daily Life, p. 112. X. 2.—R. K. Hutton, The Crovm of 
Christ, p. 173 . X. 8. — J. M. Neale, Sninous for Some Feast 
Days, p. .302. X. 12. — G. W. M‘('ree, Christian World 
Pulpit, 1800, vol. XX. A. Gray, Faith and Dtlujence, p. 133. 

SOLOMON AND TOLERATION 

‘ And Solomon did evil in the sight of the Lord, and went not 
fully after the Lord, as did David his father. 

*Then did Solomon build an high place for Chemosh, the 
abomination of Moab, in the hill that is before Jerusalem, 
and for Molech, the abomination of the chihlren of Ammon. 
*And likewise did he for all his strang-e wives, which burnt 
incense and sacrificed unto their gods.'— 1. Kings xi. 6 -8. 

I. Tiikrk is a jiroverb that tells us that ‘no one be¬ 
came thoroughly bad all at once,’ ‘Nemo lepcnte fit 
turpissimusAnd so it was with Solomon; ns the 
stream of his caieer swcc|)s liy us in Holy Scripture, 
windows, as it were, are o|)ened for us through which 
we gaze out on that .sunny flood, so full of promise, 
carrying on its bosom such rich oppoi tiinities and 
varied treasures, and we note that as it gets wider it 
loses its pure heauty, as it gets deeper it parts with its 
simplicitv. When we see Solomon again he is the 
liberal patron of eiror. He is not an idolater; it 
would not be fair to call him that. But be would tell 
us that ‘ he is no bigot,’ that the Sidonians and the 
Moabites were siiuere in what they believed and 
practised, that his first duty was to the empiie, and to 
consolidate the ac(|uisitions which he had made; that 
after all there is an element of truth underlying all 
religion; ‘all woiships are true’. It always sounds 
well to Ik? tolerant; but believe me it is a dradly thing 
to be indifferent. Depend upon it, when Solomon says 
* I do not care in the least what form of religion I 
follow,’ when he attends the tcm|)le services in the 
morning, and some other imported religion in the after¬ 
noon, and lets his Egyptian wife take liini to a third 
in the evening, he is not tolerant; lie is indifferent. 

H. But Solomon does not stop at undenomina- 
tionaIi>m. No one docs. It is an impossible position. 
He settles down a step fmtbcr into jcstlietieism. the 
wo ship of the beantilul, the luxurious, the fascinating. 
We (h tect and ue detest the hollow ring of insincerity 
which hangs round the utterance which does not come 
from the heart And so it is with worship that means 
nothing, which does not spring from any conviction, 
anv sense of (iod, lint which only tickles a man’s sense 
of novelty, or languidly appeals to his aesthetic tastea 
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Solomon was not s]>readin^ religion when he erected 
the numerous shrines for the manifold superstitions of 
the East, and their attractive rites. He was degrading 
it, he was vitiating the religious instinct and depriving 
the religious sense. Let us remember that all the 
beauty, all the magnificence of the services of the 
Church are for tlie honour and glory of God, and that 
if we fail to honour Him, fail to find Him, fail to 
worship Him, they only add to our own condemna- 
tion. 

III. But the worship of aestheticism has no finality 
about it. Do not suppose it, for one moment, if any 
of you have given up vital belief, if you have ceased 
to believe in God and his Sacraments, that you will 
be able to go on finding religious satisfaction in beauti¬ 
ful sounds and artistic sights: you will either get 
better, or you will get worse, and it is teiribly easy to 
get worse. The end of Solomon’s career is not en¬ 
couraging ; the least you can say of it is, that it is 
shrouded in gloom. Wise Solomon, who began with 
building the temple, goes on by tolerating error, to 
become a l)esotted voluptuary and to in^ilt God. 
It is the history of many a man who has forgotten 
the lesson of his youth, who is false to his tradition, 
and falls below his own standard.—W. C. K. Newbolt, 
Words of Exhortation^ p. 20. 

Rkferencks.—XI. 11 .—H. P. Liddon, Penny Pulpit^ No. 
746; Preachers Monthly^ vol, iv. p. 84. 

SOLOMON'S DECLINE 

*And the Lord was ang^y with Solomon, because his heart 
was turned from the Lord God of Israel, which had ap¬ 
peared unto him twice* Kings xi. 9. 

This is a very sad chapter. It recalls at once the 
greatness of the op|)ortunity that Solomon had-- 
what Solomon might have been. Solomon is a tyjie 
for us of degeneration—that falling away from that 
which we might have become, wasting the oppor¬ 
tunities that liave been given to us, and so slipping 
downward instead of progressing upward. When we 
look on the character of Solomon, remembering all 
tliat he knew of God, all that had been revealed to 
him, and how he had in his earlier days responded 
to the call of God, then the picture is more sad, and 
it holds up to us a warning of what m«u' come to 
others, howcNCi* 'great their blessings and their op¬ 
portunities, if they deal with the evil influences 
sun-ounding them. 

1 . Solomon*s Folly.—Solomon, we know, recog¬ 
nized his own folly. Nothing is more sad than the 
way in which Solomon, in his book of Ecclesiastes, 
said of the world, ‘All is vanity/ and yet he himself 
held to the influences of the world, and checked not 
the evil influences that surrounded him. He has 
handc*d down some wonderful writings—wonderful 
thcu_!,lits—in the book of Proverbs, in the book of 
Ecclesiastes, and in that spiritual love song, ‘The 
Song of Solomon And how often in his later years 
must his own words have seemed to come back to him, 
like heavenly voices of angels! To have known 
higher things and more glorious conditions, and yet 


to have fallen away from them! No man was ever 
born to greater op|)ortunitics probably than Solomon. 
He came to the throne of the kingdom at the very 
zenith of its power. It was the heyday of Hebrew 
history. Jerusalem was at this time queen of the 
cities. The navies of three continents gave up their 
treasures for the building of the House of the Lmd. 
The splendour of his court is brought before us in 
the first lesson of this morning, as described in the 
visit of the (^iieen of Sheba. 

II. Hts Spiritual Decline.—But it was not only 
earthly greatness that led him astray ; there was a 
certain spirituality, too, in his early days which he 
seems to have lost. For instance, he makes noble 
choice of pi oper gifts when he chose not riches and 
honour, but wisdom as the gift of God. The energies 
of the early part of his life were occupied with the 
building of the temple, over which he bestowed much 
thought, labour, and interest; and when we read his 
prayer at the dedication of the temple, full of earnest¬ 
ness and reality, we begin to see from what wondrous 
heights this man seems to have slipped back, not 
only in worldly greatness, but even in his spiritual 
position in relation to God. 

III. The Secret of his Fall. —What was the seci*et 
of his failure? It was rather the passive than the 
active characteristics which led to his degeneration. 
Unused powers, spiritual as well as physical, are lost 
if thej^ are not exercised. There must be force at the 
back if there is to be any real I’esult in what we do in 
the worldly life; and in the spiritual life if we just 
let things go, and fall in with the circumstances by 
which we are suiTounded, then we soon lose that 
which we might have had. When the body has lost 
its vibility, how soon it goes to dec.iy ; how soon the 
influences around absorb the dust which returns to 
dust. And if this is so with the body—so even with 
any limb of the Ixxly which we do not use rightly— 
then is it not true also of our spiritual life? We ai-e 
so inclined in spiritual things to take things as they 
come, falling in with the sort of influences by which 
we are suiTounded. If it is customary to go to church 
we go. If it is customary not to go, perhaps we do 
not go. If it is something a little more than the 
ordinary to become communicants, then we .say, ‘ Oh, 
it is not for me, it is making some profession ! ’ In 
other words, there is no force of spiritual power, no 
individuality. That seems to me the sort oif position, 
spiritually, that Solomon took up in his later daya 
He just yielded himself to the influences of the world 
around him. As the head of a gi’cat court, as the 
king of a race that had now become great, he took 
all the homage that was brought. He sucked the 
honey from every flower; and the influences which 
were surrounding him in his earthly greatness were 
such as would actually demoralize, pull to pieces, and 
bring to decay all that was spiritual. So the morality 
which was his in the earlier days became demoralized, 
and was gradually lost—in degeneration 1 

IV. The Lesson for Ourselves. —What then does 
this character teach us ? It teaches us that we must 
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not put too high a premium upon our surroundings 
in life; because the influences of the world, the flesh 
and the devil, which will surely come, will pull to 
pieces our higher spiritual powers. If God grant us 
privileges of any kind, let us see what we are doing 
with them, because the higher spiritual nature, the 
higher spiritual life, will not be brought to its fullness 
in us unless there be effort, unless there lie spiritual 
push and force of character, submitting to the will of 
God, seeking continuously guidance and power from 
God. If we just * let be,^ we shall soon find that the 
evil influences by which we arc surrounded, wherever 
we may be placed, whether in the court, or in some 
back alley where all is sin and wickedness, will de- 
moialize our character, unless there be effort, a seek¬ 
ing of G()d*s power, God’s help, and God’s grace as 
well as His mercy. There have been noble lives, with 
the wisdom and the fear of God, in the vilest sur¬ 
roundings, but, in either case, it has not been the 
gurroundings that have brought about the greatness 
or the beauty, but the seeking God’s help, the using 
of the opportunities, the rising above the real in- 
fliumces by which we are surrounded. We are so 
inclined to think that we could do better under 
different circumstances or surroundings. Now here 
is a man put before us who had all the world at his 
disposal given to him from above, and yet what a 
picture of degeneration 1 Let us see to it, then, 
wherever God may have placed us, that there may be 
none of that spirit of ‘ let be,* of letting the influences 
take their course. There must be an individuality, 
an exercise of will, a personal individual seeking of 
God’s help, and a using of the gifts He has placed at 
our disposal. Then, whatever may l^e the results of 
our life here as regards worldly prosperity, there will 
be a strengthening of the roots, a growth of power, 
and the blossom and fruit of spiritual life. Let us 
beware, when we read of the degeneration and the 
backsliding of Solomon, of yielding passively to the 
influences by which we are surrounded; and let us 
constantly exercise that spiritual life which (Jod has 
granted to us, ever ana continually seeking His 
powder and help, that our life may bring forth its true 
harvest to glorify God. 

Referkncks. —XI. 21.—S. Barin^-Gould, One Hundred 
Sennon-SIcetrJieit^ p. 158. A. Young, Thursday Penny Pulpit^ 

Tol. ii. p. 121. 

THE PURPOSE OF OOD 

* Thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel, Behold I will rend 
the kingdoni out of the hand of Solomon, and will give 
ten tribes to thee: (but he shall have one tribe for My 
servant David’s sake, and for Jerusalem’s sake, the city 
which I have chosen out x>f all the tribes of Israel).’— 
X Kings xi. 31, 32. 


I. Look at some portions of the plan of God, regarded 
from the side of His wise omnipotence. Is this world 
a failure? Does it whirl unchecked and uncontrolled 
along an aimless path, where luck and fortune and 
chance are the apparent and only guide to its caprice ? 
Have vice and violence and cunning on the whole 
the upper hand in the control of the world ? No! 
Rememoer that God is dealing with a fallen world, 


wdiere the measures which He takes must be largely 
remedial, and tending towai*ds a future rather than 
self-sufficient in the present. This power of God is 
displayc<l in the progress which is madt», in spite of 
all the broken suriace of storm-water scattered by the 
wind and driven by the tempest. Look out over the 
world and you will see progress—you cannot deny it 
—tending towards a renewal of that time when in 
the beginning God saw everything that He had 
made, and behold it was very good; while by the 
side of progress we see the unerring punishment which 
overtakes sin and evil—retribution we call it—a sign 
that God has given us a law which cannot be broken. 

II. £(pially shallow is the criticism which would 
believe the purpose of God to have failed in his 
Church. The Church is God’s kingdom set up for 
the better management of the world. Wherever you 
go, even to the remotest parts of this realii!, you find 
the beneficent action of the law securing you free¬ 
dom and enriching you with privileges. If you pause 
to think at all, you will feel that life is fuller and 
richer for you by means of the civilization which 
shelters and develops it In like manner the Church 
was meant to embrace us with a scheme of bene¬ 
ficence, to protect us from spiritual evil, to secure us 
our rights, and privileges, to help us in the midst of 
a fallen world. It is God’s method of government 
that we may get the gieatest good and the least 
harm out of the world where He has placed us. 
And most emphatically the Church has not been a 
failure. When Judaism despises the Gospel, the 
Gospel is carried to the Gentiles ; when the wave is 
driven back on the shore of the West it laps up in a 
wider flood on the East; when it surges back from the 
East and West it is driven up with vigour further 
into the North or down into the South. 

III. But there is another region yet, a region of 
which all of us know something, wherc we are apt to 
charge God with failure, and upbraid Him with the 
fickleness of His gifts. I mean the region of our own 
souls. Men turn round on the Old Bible and say it 
has failed ; on the simple life of prayer and devotion, 
and say it has proved powerless to effect its purposa 
Would that we realized more fully the love, the 
wonderful economy of the purpose of God. What 
can be more sad than the complete breakdown of the 
moral sense in the heart once alive unto God. Wise 
Solomon sunk in sensuality ; David, whose heart was 
responsive to every ripple of the Divine breast, dull 
and insensate; the altar of God spurned, Sunday 
desecrated ; evil eagerly followed ; the shame of vice 
causing no blush, the meanness of it nocomj)unction! 
And yet God’s purpose survives in another way. 
Magdalen stands before the world to cheer it with 
the sight of a penitent love, more deep, more ultra, 
because like a precious flower, it has been snatched 
out of the abyss of sin. If (jver you have been 
religious, when you are now cold and dead, cherish 
that seed of life. God means yet again to revive it, 
if you will let Him.—W. C. E. Newbolt, WordB of 
Exhortation^ p. 63. 
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Rkferences.— XII. 8.—H. Hiley, A Year*a Sermona^ vol. 
ii. p. 78 . XII. 21-24.—F. D. Maurice, Prophets arid Kinga^ 
p. 87. XII. 23-25.—W. G. Uorder, Cliristian World Pulpit^ 

vol. xi. p. 02. 

RELIGION MADE EASY 
«It is too much for you to go up to Jerusalem.—x Kings xii. a8. 

Hkkk was an adroit and subtle appeal to human 
nature. Tell the people they are tired; seem to lie 
very anxious about their health ; assure them that 
nothing but a true concern for their physical con¬ 
dition could ever have impelled you to consider the 
lon^ distance to Jerusalem. Keep them away from 
Jerusalem, keep them away from the old songs and 
the old memories, from the reminiscences that start 
up and make a powerful apfieal to human pathos; as 
it were, lay your petting hand upon them and sav, 
‘It is too far for you to go to Jerusalem ; you could 
do the same thing much ne irer home'. This is a 
powerful appeal to human nature. Here is a grand- 
fatherly king; here is a king who, even upon his 
tln*onc, thinks it worth his while to save us walking or 
otherwise jounieying to Jerusalem : what an excellent 
man, what a thoughtful king, what a trcasure of a 
friend ! 11 e is trying to keep you away from Jerusalem, 
the city of God, the tabernacle and temple of the 
Most Iligh ; he is seeking to keep you away from the 
vision that would do good to your e\e8, and mayhap 
miglit bring you back to old ways and ways forsaken. 

I . Jesus Christ never made religion easy. There 
is where the great difficulty lies with Jesus Christ. 
He will not allow us to be at ea.se, and He will not 
allow us to think that the acceptance of His religion 
will bring us into a state of lulling, self-easing, and 
self-considering sentimental reflection. He said, ‘If 
any man will follow Me, let him take up his cross 
dailyHe made Him.self unpopular, He made Him¬ 
self utterly di.sagrecahle; He would not rest content 
with tilings as they are, but only with things as He 
would make them, and what He preached He prac- 
tised. 

II. It is very curious, is this study in human nature. 
It opens up so many possibilities; it touches so many 
weak points He says, ‘ Now, don’t you think that 
you are giving away too much money ? I say that it 
IS all right to he giving away a certain proportion, 
but I think that all things ought to be done with a 
clear eye towaixls proportion. Now you have been 
giving away money at the rate of—^let me see—at 
the rate of ten per cent; you have liecn giving Gcxl 
a tenth pai t of your income. Now, although I quite 
approve of giving God some part of your income, I 
suggest that you give too much. Don’t give it all 
at once; cciiainly not, you ai*e jierfectly right to give 
a certain proportion, but I think less than you do 

§ ive.’ When a man is so very anxious that you 
loiild do less, suspect him, and show him the door. 
When he is so very anxious that you should lay up 
for a rainy day at the Lord’s exp(m.se, turn him out 
into a very rainy day. 

III. what does the Bible claim ? Only one-seventh 


of your time, but when it claims the seventh, it means 
that the six-sevenths also belong to God. Jesus 
Christ never set any man an easy task; Jesus Christ 
never .said, ‘ You might do much less; you give away 
too much, you worsliip God in spirit and in truth too 
much*. What He did say could be done too exces¬ 
sively was false woi*ship, to be making new moons 
and Sabbaths, and fastings and observances, and all 
these things which were really nothing better than 
luxuries, to be turning all these into excess and 
surfeit. The moment leligion becomes easy to you, 
give it up!— Joseph Paeker, Cilt/ Temple Pulpit^ 
vol. VI. p. 165. 

Referkncr. —XII. 28.—Archbishop Temple, Rugby Sna- 
rmna, p. 70. 

THE SIN OF JEROBOAM 

* And he set the one in Beth-el, and the other put he in Dan.'^ 
I Kings xii. 29. 

The death of Solomon brought a crisis in national 
affaii-s that his successor and son did not know how 
wisely to meet, llehoboam’s vacillation and impolitic 
conduct gave the opportunity, as well as formed the 
pietoxt, for a revolt that the ten tribes had long 
meditated, owing to the jealousy on the part of 
Kphraim of Judah’s pre-eminence its the ruling house. 
The dissentient tribes found in Jeroboam a capable 
leader and a willing abettor of their movement. He 
had been designated to this position by the |)rophet 
Ahijah. The apparent cause of the revolt was 
political discontent, but a deeper reason underlay the 
irruption—it was God’s method of marking His dis¬ 
pleasure with the conduct of the house of Solomon in 
|)ermitting and fostering idolatrous practices. This 
nason was known to Jeroboam (1 Kings xr. SI-93)1 
He was made aware of the fault to which he owed his 
elevation. But this knowledge proved of no advan¬ 
tage in the regulation of his own conduct. Jeroboam 
had the coinage and capabilities of the ruler, but he 
lacked confidence in the providence of God. He gave 
himself up to finessing in religious matters that 
wrought his own undoing and his people’s shama 
He knew that he owed his position, not only to the 
suffrages of the people, but to the election of God, 
and yet he fell into the very sin which had resulted 
in part of Kehoboam's kingdom being wrested from 
him. While leaning to his own understanding, and 
failing to conciliate the malcontents among the ])eople, 
Rehoboam’s more serious fault lay in his not remov¬ 
ing the idolatry which had fastened its fangs upon 
the national life. 

I. Jeroboam’s Sin. — This blunder is repeated, or 
rather aggravated, by Jeroboam, for he initiated a 
new religious cultus, which was the more mischievous 
because it was a specious representation of the 
Jehovah woi*ship, while utterly alien to its central 
principle. Jeroboam could not himself trust to the 
wisdom of God to devise means whereby the heaii;s of 
the [)eople should he kept loyal to their own chosen 
king. To obviate the necessity of the people going 
up to Jerusalem as often as occasion required, Jero- 
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boam set up the calves, one in Beth-el, and the other and power; if they satisfy the craving for the simple 
in Dan, saying, * Behold thy gods, () Israel, which observances of worship, they cannot release the soul 
brought thee up out of the land of Kgypt! ’ We see from sin. Business, culture, pleasuie, siiiress, these 
that Jeroboam takes counsel with himself (v. as expedients may serve a bcalthv purpose, piovided 

and forgets what he owes to God, and what God they are not brought into competition with God; as 
could do for him ; that in fostering the people’s a policy entineil upon in order to supersede or ignore 
loyalty to God he would l)e stn ngthening their llis cl lims, tlv y are fatal to well-being. Jeroboam 
loyalty to his own throne. He suffered the penalty is not the only one who has set up idols, llccreation 
of his folly, as all must who seek to circnmveiit light is in dangc*r of being substituted for godlines.s. A 
by the practices of expediency. He suftered in the gospel of culture is being vigorously p.eached as 
direction of his feai*s, though not as he anticipated, indicating the y) \th of safety for the nation’s future 
Domestic loss, the extinction of his family, the utter life. Wlien shall we learn that godliness is gieat 
destruction of the kingdom. The people never rc- gain, having the promise of thi? life that now is, and 
covered from the evil effects of hw example and of that which is to come ? We cannot set aside the 
influence. The idolatry he e.stahlished laid hold upon claims of God, either from fear or from jealou.sy, 
their habits of mind and heart, so that its .spell could without findnig we have parted fiom our ht st fi-iend 
only be broken by the nation becoming utterlv dis- and chief counsellor. Strength is lost, e«)ididence 
organized, and carried into captivity. Going up to goes, we fall a [)rey to the policy upon the inaiigura- 
Dan and Beth-el was the beginning of a maich that tion of which so much stress was laid, and trom which 
ended in disruption and bondage. Jeroboam's ex- such different nsuits were antieipited. 
pedient branded his name with infamy. Human suhstitutes for go(llines.s may seem emin- 

II. As an Expedient.—This act of Jeroboam's wa.s cntly plaii.sible. But wo must hew ue of reasons, 
wholly false and impolitic. Our acts have issues of however plausible, by which men seek to turn the 
which we little dream. The attainment of our pur- heart away from God ; whatever the character of the 
pose forms but a very small part of the consequences object for which tlu^y wt)uld win your wui-ship, God 
of our conduct. What may seem to us at any given alone has the ri^ht to he heard and obeyed in all 
time as an act of simple expediency may in the long that afl’ects woi’ship and godliness. How olten have 
run prove to have been the beginning of irreparable men turned the mercies of God into reasons for i*e- 
mischief. We have to regard tendency, as well as iccting His claims to the allegiance of heart and 
consider the wants of any special occasion. Acts lifel 

that we may think (as Jeroboam evidently did) will THE DISOBEDIENT PROPHET 

consolidate our power, may prove hut the cause of its • It is the man of God> who was disobedieit unto the word of 
decadence and overthrow. We cannot step outside Lord.’—i Kings xm. 26, 

the bounds within which God would have us move I. JEROBOA.MhadjustsuccessfullycompletedhisidoI- 
without l)eing involved in shame and loss. Whatever atrous stroke of policy. He had set up a form of 
we substitute for God will bring about our ruin, religion which, however much it might offend against 
Thus, as an expedient, it was ill-conceived, dangerous God’.s truth, had at least this merit in his eyes, that 
as a pi’ecedent, and fraught with mischief. For how- it would strike a great blow aga nst the estahli.shed 
ever right a thing maj" be in itself, whatever the Church at Jerusalem, and be a serious injury to the 
motive that suggests it, and howsoever necessary State reiigiorrwhose influence he abhorml and whose 
circumstances may seem to make it, put in the place prestige more than anything el.se he dieaded as a 
of God, it can only be to our hurt. Only in doing dangerous political menace to his separatist policy, 
right is there safety. It may be inconvenient, there It was all-hiiportant thci’efore that there should l)e 
may be fears, but the strong arm of the Almighty no hitch in what was now practically tin* inaiigui'a* 
is with us— that controls all that may be against us, tion of a new religion. Certainly it was a bold stroke, 
and that can make seemingly advei'se things minister and at this moment when the .scc*ne is depicted he was 
to our good. We cannot bound our life with schemes in the very agony of his crafty device, restless, no 
of prudence and political sai»acity, if at the expense doubt suspicious, and pledged to desperate measures— 
of rectitude and justice, without discovering we have for men ai*e most suspicious when they are most con- 
set up a leakage of strength which ultimately will scions that they are doing wrong and have ‘bribed 
drain us absolutely dry. Jeroboam's expedient has themselves to disbelieve things which their conscience 
nothing in its favour. tells tliem are true, by doing acts which their con- 

III. As a Policy.—This act of Jeroboam’s over- science tells them are wrong’. And it is at this 
reached itself, it went too far. There must he no moment that the nameless prophet out of Judah 
competition set up between God and expediency, hursts in upon him, a jirophet from God—in itself an 
The contest is unequal, and there should lie no rivalry, unwelcome phenomenon ju.st then ; as a prophet from 
What can the calves at Dan and Beth-el do? If Judah doubly hat(*ful. It .seems likely to end in his 
they divert attention from the claims of the true death had not God intervened to save His prophet 
God, they leave the real necessity of life unmet; if Jeroboam while raising his hand to order his arrest 
they turn the thoughts from the main issues of finds it paraly.sed and useless, while the altar is rent 
obhgation to God, they render less stable all authority by invisible powers and the ashes are poured out So 
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fai* you see the man of (lod had done his work well. 
He had executed a commission dangerous enough to 
try the strongest nerve. The hardest part was done. 
He could relapse now. There were certainly three 
distinct temptations which the prophet had to face. 
Fii*st, there was the temptation, which comes from 
the natural fear in a man’s heait, not to deliver his 
message, to hesitate to confront the fury of the king 
in the moment of his pride and successful sin. Then 
there was the still more dangerous temptation of 
flatteiT nnd bribery, for Jeroboam turned round and, 
when tovcc had failed, tried to take the edge off his 
humiliation by feasting and entertaining the prophet. 
Then thei*e was the more subtle temptation still, 
namely, to forget his instructions which were three: 
first, to deliver his message, which he did ; secondly, 
not to eat bread, nor drink water in the place; and 
thirdly, not to return by the way by which he came. 
And in these two last, the easiest of all to execute, he 
failed. 

II. We feel at the outset that there is an appeal 
to us here in that title which we have heard more 
than once this afternoon, ‘The Man of God/ a title 
wonderful in its dignity and grand in its significance; 
for it speaks to us of many things. It tells us where 
the man comes from, straight from the court, straight 
from the presence, straight from the inspiration of 
the Almighty, from God Himself. The man of God, 
God’s representative, God’s ambassador; here is a 
sei’vice in which, alas! there arc many vacancies. 
And we notice now, once morc, where the man of 
God in the llible fell. He fell in the easiest point of 
his duty, he fell by the neglect of the details of his 
mission, ‘ troublesome restiictions,’ ‘ iiritating items,’ 
as he might think them, in which, to put aside the 
strict letter of obedience, he might say involved, 
could involve, no principle. And is not this the very 
region in which so many a man of God fails? The 
main duties are done with bravery, activity, and 
vigour—no waste of time, no waste of money, no 
frivolity, no unseemly gaiety, no foolish idleness, no 
serious, gross, open sin. But in some little matter at 
home by peevish ill-temper, or exacting selfishness, 
or from disregard of Christian practice, as the out¬ 
come of Christian principle, in these things the man 
of God falls. Exact obedience, attention to minute 
trifles, involve principles of the highest authority. 
Tlu*se same prohibitions are given now to every man 
of God who has wisdom to follow them out. ‘Eat 
no bread and drink no water there/—W, C. E. New- 
BOLT, Words of Exhortation^ p. 276. 

REFKnKNCE8.--XIII. 1.—Bishop Bickersteth, Sermons, p. 
238. XIII. 6.—R. Heber, Parish Sermons, vol. ii. p. 92. 
A. Rowland, Christian lV<yrld Pulpit, vol. xxix. p. 105. XIII. 
21, 22.— Bishop Bctholl, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 277. XIII. 21). 

K. A. Askpw, Sermons Pi'e-ached in Greysioke Church, p. 214. 
T. Arnohl, 2'he Interpretation of Scripture, p. 76. H. P. 
Liddon, OmMan World Pulpit, vol. xxx. p. 136. T. Arnold, 

Sermons for the Christian Seasons, vol. iii. p. 729. XIII. 33._ 

J. M. Neule, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. 
iL p. 102. XiV. 13.—J. H. Evans, Thursday Penny Pulpit, 


vol. ii. p. 169. C. Bosanquet, Blossoms for the King's Gar¬ 
den, p. 216. XVI. 7.—F. D. Maurice, Prophets and Kings, 

p. 106. 

SOME LESSONS FROM AN UNFAMILIAR 
TEXT 

* And Omri wrought evil in the eyes of the Lord, and did worse 
than all that were before him. . . . And Ahab, the son of 
Omri, did evil in the sig^ht of the Lord above all that were 
before him.’— i Kings xvi. 25, 30. 

1. Very bad men may have worse sons. We are 
told that Omri was a worse-living man than any 
other man that had lived up till that time, but he 
had a son, and it is said of his son that he was woree, 
worse even than his wicked father. 

II. Bad men may make things worse by unholy 
friendships. Ahab was worse than Omri, but Ahab 
was worse in his manhood than he was in his youth, 
because he married a woman who stirred him up to 
do wickedly. Bad men may make things worse by 
unholy alliances; ay I and good men may make it 
much more difficult for themselves to be good by 
choosing their friends among the evil. 

III. Look on the other side. The story of Ahab 
goes to show that wickedness, however powerful, 
cannot prevent the existence and development of 
goodness. He was a very shrewd and clever man, 
and he knew when he was well served, and he had a 
man as his steward Ohadiah by nanje, and Obadiah 
lived with Ahab and managed his affairs for him. 
And when you come to study the char/icter of 
Obadiah you see very plainly that bad as Ahab 
was, his conduct, evil thougli it was, did not pre¬ 
vent the goodness of Obadiah developing even in 
the presence of Ahnb. This virtuous character lived 
in the time of Ahab and lived in the neighbourhood’ 
of Ahab. Bad as your surroundings be, God can 
make you beautiful. You may live in a Christless 
home. You may live where oaths are the staple 
part of the conversation, or you may be mixed up 
with those who use the name of the Divine Being to 
make their conversation more terribly wicked, but God 
can keep you pure and tine in spite of it all, and He 
can make fair flowers grow upon the edge of a volcano. 

IV. God takes great pains to save very wicked 
[KJople. See what pains he took with Ahab, how 
Elijah, under God, was brought into conflict with 
Ahab to save him. Nobody «in read the story of 
Carmel without reading that God does take great 
pains to save wicktxl men. 

V. Wickedness cannot hide itself from death. 
Ahab was a powerful man, he w^as a man of great 
strategy and skill. In his desire to elude death he 
disguised himself and put on somebody else’s armour. 
But there was a place where two iron plates did not 
join together. There was room for death to enter 
there. Wicked men cannot elude death.—T. Champ- 
ness, British Weekly Pulpit, vol. rii. p. 305. 

Referenceh. —XVI. 30.—J. Baines, Sermons, p. 164. 
XVII. 1.—J. M. Neale, Sermms Preached in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. iii. p. 9. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Lessom 
for Daily Life, p. 126. W. M. Taylor, Elijah the Ptophd. 

p. 1. 
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THE MIRACLE OF THE DROUGHT 

^ And Eliiah . . . said unto Ahab, As the Lord God of Israel 
liveth, before Whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor 
rain these years, but according: to my word Kings 

XVII. X, etc. 

This miracle of the drought is one of the few which* 
have received the countersign and imprimatur of our 
Blessed Lord. The statement that * The heaven was 
shut up three years and six months * * in the days of 
Klias^ (St. Luke iv. 25) does not rest on the unsup- 

S orted authority of the compiler of the books of 
[ings, or the unknown writer from whom he derived 
it We are told that this history is largely fabulous, 
but this part of the ‘ fable * at any rate has been 
accepted by Him who is * the Truth *. Of course this 
fact will count for nothing with the infidel or the 
Agnostic, but surely it should have some weight with 
the Cliristian. We cannot have ‘ Christianity with¬ 
out miracles *. 

I. Man’s Extremity is Qod’s Opportunity. —It was 

in the fullness of time, when the Egyptian oppression 
had reached its very worst, that Moses, the founder 
of the Law, appeared. It was also in the fullness of 
time, when an altar was reared to Baal and an image 
to Astarte, and when the nation was rapidly drifting 
into idolatry, that Elijah, the restorer of the Law, 
came upon the scene. The darkness is gi*eatest just 
before the dawn. * The greatest prophet is reserved 
for the worst age. Israel had never such an i,mpious 
king as Ahnb, nor such a miraculous prophet as Elijah. 
The God of the spirits of all flesh knows how to pro¬ 
portion men to the occasion' (Bp Hall). 

II. The Weak Confound the Strong.—‘ Ood hath 
choficn the weak thinrjs of the world to confound the 
thivfjs which are mighty ' (1 Cor. i. 27). '‘Elijah 
the Ti.shhite ... of Gilead! ‘Can any good thing 
come out of Gilead’ the men of Israel might con¬ 
temptuously ask. To the dwellci's in courts and 
cities Gilead renresented a rugged, unsettled uncivil- ! 
ized region, inhabited by an uncouth nomadic, un¬ 
lettered people. Yet it was from those wild uplands, 
not from the Holy City, not from the schools of the 
projihots, that the greatest of the prophets came. 
How often are we taught this lesson, ‘that not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty are called ! * 
The vessels of God are cast ‘ in the clay ground ’ (1 
Kings VIII. 46). He took David from the sheep- 
folds, Amos from the farm, the Apostles from their 
shif)s, and the Lord Christ Himself went forth from 
Na/arcth, from the cai'pentcr's shop, to bless the 
w^orld. 

III. Those who Honour Qod, He will Honour.— 

For why is he, the Gileadite peasant, chosen to this 
high distinction ? Was it not because he had chosen 
the Lord to be his God ? Surely the name 'Elijahu! 

‘ My Gody Jehovah ia Hey is not without significance. 
Hi.s choice was made (cf. chap, xviii. 21). The cry he 
would wring from Israel, ‘ The Lord, He is the God ’ 
(v. 39) was the echo of his own heart’s cry. 

IV. The Dominion over Nature belongs to Qod.— 
It was claimed for Him by Elijah; it is everywhere 


claimed for Him in Scripture (see e.g. Lev. xxvi. 4; 
Dent. XI. 17 ; Ps. cxlvii. 8; Jcr. v. 24; Acts xiv. 17). 
But there are those who tell us otherwi.se. Their 
science leaves no room for His working in the world. 
If they concede that He made it, they will not allow 
Him to interfere with it ‘ No room for Him in the 
inn.* 

"rilE BROOK THAT DRIED UP 

‘And tte word of the Lord came unto him, saying, Hide thy¬ 
self by the brook Cherith. . . . And it came to pass after 
a while, that the brook dried up. . . . Get thee to Zare- 
phath.* —i Kings xvii. 2, 3, 7, 9. 

Therk is no stranger story in the lips of men than 
the story of God’s providence. Sometimes very mani¬ 
fest in its workings, sometimes very obscuie, always 
full of love, always working out the best, always 
right in the end. It is one thing to be in God’s 
hands—as we all most surely are; it is anoUier thing 
to know this is so. The sense of dependence is easily 
lost God does not stamp all His gifts with the 
bro^ seal of heaven. The one Divine touch that 
testifies to the other-world origin of life’s commonest 
bounty is sometimes like the hall-mark on precious 
metal-work—put wheixi you won’t see it unless you 
look for it God is ever helping us to help ourselves, 
and ever weaving Ilis ministries of help through and 
around our human efforts, till we Ciinnot say where 
the one begins and the other ends. And often we 
say, ‘ I alone did it ’. 

I. ‘ The brook dried up.* This is an aspect of the 
Divine providence that sorely perplexes our minds 
and tries our faith. We can more easily recognize 
the love that gives than the love that takes away. 

‘ How providential 1 ’ When do we say that ? It 
is when Cherith is singing and babbling in our ears. 
We say it when a life is spared, a wish is granted, 
an undertaking is completed, a need is met. With 
some fieopie juovidencc is another word for getting 
wh.at they ask for, and being able to complete their 
own plans, ’i'he education of our faith is incomplete 
if we have not learned that there is a providence of 
loss, a ministry of failing and of fading things, a gift 
of emptiness. 

A ilesperate situation may prove a great and 
notable blessing. Before a man can say to the deep 
satisfaction of his soul, ‘ God is true,’ he may have to 
find a good many things false. It is easier to trust 
the gift than the giver, easier to believe in Cherith 
than to belli*ve in Jehovah. 

H. Providence is a progressive thing. It is a 
development. There is nothing final in it. That 
dwindling stream by which Elijah sat and mused is 
a true picture of the life of each one of us; ‘ It came 
to pass that the brook dried up ’—that is a hi.stoi7 
of our yesterdays, and a prophecy for our morrows. 

I do not mean that thi‘se words tell the whole story 
of life, or even a very large part of it, for any one of 
us; but in some way or other we all have to learn 
the difference between trusting in the gift and trust¬ 
ing in the Givaa’. Th(* gift may be for a while, but 
the Giver is the Eternal Love. The abiding thing 
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in life is that word of the Lord that comes afresh 
into our hearts dav hy day. 

III. The provideuce of God leads us into some 
hard places, but it never leaves us there. Cherith is 
onlv a halting'place, it is not our destination. We 
need to-morrow to explain to-dav. v\ e must get to 
the end before we can interpiet the beginning. The 
explanation of the hard woids of life lies in the con¬ 
text Klijah looked into the eyes of famine, and 
then upward into the face of God. And then was 
he brought from the brook that failed to the meal 
that failed not 

The ministry of all that passeth away is meant to 
beget in our hearts a growing confidence in all that 
endureth for ever. Tlie lesson of all fading things 
is not the brevity of life, but the eternity of love. 
When the pKasant and comforting babble of some 
Cheiith falls on sil -nce, it is but that we may hear 
the low deep murmur of the river of God that is full 
of water. It is the note of uncertainty in the voices 
of time that sets our heart listening for the un¬ 
faltering nu'syage of the eternal.—P. Aixswouth, The 
Pilijrim Church, p. 176. 

RBFKnKNCKs.—XVII. 1-7. —Christian IForld Pulpit, vol. 
XXX. p. 370. XVII. 2-4. —H. Banks, Thirty one llei'iral 
Sermons, p. 15. XVII. 2-0.—W. M. Taylor, Elijah the 
Proj)het, p. 20. XVII. 4-5, — H. Banks, Thirtij-one lievivnl 
Sermons, p. 77. XVII. 0.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preacheii 
in SackvilU College Chapel, vol. iii. p. 0. 

THE FAILURE OP THE BROOK 

*And it came to pass after a while, that the brook dried up.' 

—1 Kings xvii. 7. 

Elijah was sent to the Brook Cherith by the expre.ss 
commandment of his God, and it must have been a 
strange and staggering thing tor him when the waters 
of the brook began to fail. It was enough to crush 
an ordinary faith; but then the faith of Elijah w«is 
not ordinary. And I want to show you how that 
faith was justified. And how there was dc»ep mean¬ 
ing in that discipline that so you and I may be a 
little stronger in those daik seasons when the brook 
dries up. 

I. Fii-st, then, the failure of the watera was meant 
to deepen the prophet’s sense of brotherhood. You 
must rememl)er it was a time of duuight. Every¬ 
where drought and cruel pangs of thirst, and men and 
women entreating God for water—and all the time 
in the little vale of Cherith, the coolness and the 
murmuring of the stream. And so, that he might 
be a brother among brothers, and feel his kinship 
with his suffering nation, it came to pass that after 
a while the brook dried. In a thousand lives that is 
still the secret of the failing brook. It is not because 
God is angry that it fails, it is because our Father 
wants US to be brothers. There is no sympathy so 
de<*p and strong as that which springs out of common 
suffering. Exclude a man from what othei*s have 
to bear, and you exclude him from his heritage of 
brotherhood. 

II. Again Elijah was taught by this event that in 


certain mattei*s God makes no exceptions. G( <1 has 
his chosen and peculiar people, but lie n^wer snares 
the rod to spoil His child. And one of the hardest 
lessons we must leain is that the name and nature of 
our God is love. Vet for the man who trusts and 
serves Him best there is to be no exception from the 
scourge. 

HI. The deepest lesson in our story is that the eoas- 
ingof the prophet's brook was the beginning nl I irger 
views of (iod. And as it was with Elijah long ago so I 
believe it ol'ten is to-day. There are tlu‘ blessings we 
enjoy—our health, our prosperity, the love those 
wlio love us. Theie are many people who never lose 
these blessings, moving beside still waters to the end. 
But there are othei-s with whom it is not so. 'They 
have sufferi-d ten ibly, or had sharp and sore rcinoise, 
I ask them, Has not God been nearer—lias not religion 
been more to them since then? And if it has taken 
the failing of the stream to east them utterly iifion 
the arm of God ; if they have risen from an empty 
brook to drink of an ocean that is ev(*r full—j erhaps 
it was not in anger, but in love that the waters ceased 
to be musical at Cherith.—G. H. Moiiki.no.v, Tit 6 
Wiv()8 of the Morning, p. 108. 

Rhfkiikncks.— XV^II. 12. — H. Banks, Thiiiy-orte Revival 
SeniuoiH, p. 00. XVII. 13. — J. M. Neale, Sermons l*reavheil in 
Savkinlle College Chapel, vol. iii. p. 24. Readings for the Aged 
(4tli Series), p. 104. XVII. 14.—J. Kebl.*, Sennons for 
Lent to Passiontide, p. 150 ; Sermons for Sunday after Trinity^ 
part i. p. 303. .W'll. 10. — II. Banks, Thirty-one Revival 
Sermons, p. 20. Bishop Bickerstetli, p. 210. XVTL 

17 . — 11. Banks, Thirty-one Revival Semwns, pp. 7 and 51. 

A PERSONALIZED CONSCIENCE 

* And she said unto Elijah, What have I to do with thee, Othon 
man of God ? Thou art come unto me to brings my sin to 
remembrance, and to slay my sonl ’—i Kings xvn. iS. 

Euj.vh must have been surpri.sed. He had eome into 
this wom/in's home when she was in the direst misery 
and jiovcrty. When he first saw her she w?ts picking 
up sticks with which to kindle her fire for a meal ])re- 
paratory to death. Nevertheless, she shares her scanty 
meal and oil with him, and he is her gue>t for many 
days. And all the while the miiMculous is about her. 
The meal is never finished, the oil never fail.s. Then, 
as if to demonstrate that troul)l(*s never come singly, 
her son, her only child, sickened and died. A very 
anguish of despair possessed her. Then an c\tni- 
ordinary thing occurred. Her heart let out itssoei et. 
The sin she had guarded with vigilance and terror 
leaps to her lips. Elijah was a conscience to her. 
Remorse and terror held her in their sway. Elijah’s 
presence was doomsday. In his presence she was con¬ 
scious of sin. 

I. The Tragedy of Sin is the callousness it producca 
This woman had almost forgotten her sin. She liad 
grown accustomed to its thought. Th.it is the ti-agedy 
of guilt. It corrodes the heart. All the subtle and 
tender sensibilities arc hardened. What a cillous 
world we live in! We live on day hy dav hardly 
conscious, seldom seeing the evils that are, the shame 
of human life. We are callous to the ii(|uor traflic. 
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We pass the public-houses, we smell the odious fumes, 
we hear the ribald laughter, we see debased men, 
wi-etched women, pinched and shivering children. It 
is hateful, terrible, loathsome. Ihit we have giown 
accustomed to it. We are callous to the miseries of 
the |)oor. We have seen the slums and hovels in 
which they herd. We admit that society, the great 
abstraction, is at fault, but familiarity has wrought 
callousness. We are callous to the pains and wrongs 
of childien. We know that thousands are starved, 
famished, thrashed, exposed. We applaud the work 
of men like Dr. llarnardo, George MLiller, and Dr. 
Stephenson, but we are really callous to it all. It is 
part of I nglish life as we have always known it. 

II. A Personalized Conscience is the Divine Kx- 
posure and rebuke of sin. History is the illustration 
of this. The prophets of Israel were consciences in¬ 
carnate. God was in them. Luther was a conscience. 
Pay)al Kiirope crouched before him. The priests 
gnashed their teeth and hissed in wrath, but the 

f eo})lesaw God in him and heard the word of Kternal 
jfe, John Wesley was a conscience. He convicted 
the State Church of supineness, ineptitude, and 
throughout the length and breadth of the land he 
convicted tens of thousands of sin. A conscicaice 
pei-sonalized has ever been and always will be an ex¬ 
posure and condemnation of sin. No matter how 
callous men may bej their hearts will be pierced by 
the living God in a great man’s conscience. 

HI. Godliness is the secret of this Kthical Au¬ 
thority. Godline.ss is the greatest power in human 
life. It is inrtuence, authority, sovereignty. Every 
Chinch should be a conscience. The Church is a 
community of trodly men and women, and their united 
influence should reflec t the God they love and serve. 
Every Christian should be a conscience. We should 
be so full of God that everywhere our ethical influence 
should l)e felt. This is the need of the times. Better 
Christians, the best Chiistians. I^t us go to God, 
let us kt'cy) near Him, and we will Ixj consciences to 
othei*s. The callous and the cynical will be .shamed and 
saved.— . 1 . G. Bowran, Tke Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Lxxiv. 1908, p. 131. 

Rkfkuknces.—XVII. 18.—J. Keble, Sermons Preached in 
St, Saviour's, Leeds^ p. Si). XVII. 18, 20.—11. Bulks, Thirty- 
me Revival Sermons, pp. 23, 3.5, (10, GO, 104. C. O. Bell, 
JJills that Jlnng Peace, p. 203. XVII. 23, 24.—J. M. Neale, 
Semums Preached in Sackville College Cluxpel, vol. iii. p. 31 ; 
Readings for the Aged, (4th Series), p. 185. XVII. 24.— 
H. Banks, Thirty-one Revival Sennons, p. 09. J. (). Dtvies, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxviii. p. 209. XVII. 40.— 
II. Banks, Thirty-one Revival Sermons, p. 09. XVII. 44.— 
W. H. Hutchings, Sermon-S/cetches, p. 222. 

OBADIAH—A PALM IN THE DESERT 

* Obadiah, which wds over the household.’-<-x Kings xviii. 3 
(R.V.). 

Thk name Obadiah means Vvervant of Jehovah,' and 
it will appear that his life and character answer to 
his sacitid name. 

I. Obadiah is an Example of Early Piety.—* But 
I thy servant fear the Lord from my youth' was his 


meek avowal to Elijah, the stern Tishbite, as he con¬ 
fronted him in the way. It was a splendid thing to 
say. Yet a man who so speaks assumes an immense 
roponsihility. 1 wish each youthful reader would take 
the words ‘ my youth' and ponder them. Begin the 
fear of the Lord in youth; it is the chosen season; 
and beginning early, as did Obadiah, like him you may 
achieve great spiiitual prestige. 

IL Obadiah Retained the Religion of His Youth. — 
He was not a young man when he spoke these words 
to Elijah. Youth was gone, hut not his godly fear. 
He entered the paths of righteousness in his boyhood 
and never foi'sDok them. 

III. Obadiah is a Pattern of Religious Intensity.— 

In verse three we find the gladdening assurance^ 

‘Oliadiah feared the Lord greatly’. His piety was 
ardent, it glowed. How much force that ‘greatly' 
carries. A very diflerent adverb would characterize 
some people’s religion. They fear the Lord faintly, 
lukewarmly, inadeiju itely. 

IV. Obadiah is an Illustration of Religion under 
Trying Conditions. —He dwelt in Ahah’s court. He 
stootl alone in his splendid piety amid the idolatry 
and wicke dness of the Israelitish palace. lA-arn from 
Obadiah’s case that: (a) A character may be in¬ 
dependent of circumstances. No Christian need he 
barren or unfruitful whatever his temporal condition. 
Obadiah kept a glowing piety in Ahaos palace. (6) 
We may be a blessing to godless homes wherein we 
may dwell. You cannot estimate how much an un¬ 
godly home, or house, or business may owe to some 
scr\ant of God who dwells tliere. Obadiah is an 
emlKKlicd benediction to Ahab’s house, (c) The 
faithful p'*rformance of duty may make us india- 
pensable to bad maders. Ohad iah had never scamped 
his work. He had done his duty loyally. So Ahab 
prized him. We further our religion by fidelity in 
em thly service. 

V. Obadiah’s Religion was Philanthropic. —When 
Jezebel cut off* the prophets of the Lord, Obadiah took 
an hundred of them and hid them by filty in a cave 
anil fed them with bread and water—whicli was scarce 
in the kingdom. Obadiah’s deed was as brave as it 
was benevolent, and as courageous as it was k ind. Our 
religion must always prove itself by its jihilanthropy. 
True goodneNS demonstrates itself by doing good. 

VI. Obadiah’s Good Deeds were Matters of 
Common Report. —Expostulating with Elijah (chap. 
XVIII. 13) he says, * Was it not told my Lord what I 
did’. He does not speak boastfully. In the perilous 
circumstances in which he conceived himself to be 
placiHi he appealed to the report of his good deed as 
a reason why his life should be saved. He had 
done good by stealth and now found it widespread 
fame. 

VII. Obadiah was Overshadowed by Fear.—Elijah 
hatl bidden him tell Ahab that ‘ Elijah is iiere,’ and 
it fills Obadiah with alarm. He dreads lest Ahab 
should slay him. But Obailiah was blessed beyond 
all his foal's. No calamity overwhelmed him such as 
be dieaded. 
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VIII. The last thing I note concerning this faith¬ 
ful soul is that he unconsciously contributed to a 
glorious Triumph of Religion, His obedience to 
the monition of Elijah lead to the wondrous scene on 
Carmel. His work was fraught with grander issues 
than had ever entered his heart.— Dinsdale T. Young, 
Neglected People of the Bible, p. 113. 

FEARING THE LORD FROM ONE’S YOUTH 

‘ I, thy servant, fear the Lord from my youth.*—i Kings xviii. 12. 
There are two valuable lessons we are to carry away 
from these words of Obadiah. 

I. The importance of early decision for God. Our 
subject was not a particularly young man at this time; 
that is plain from his language; but his religious 
('arnestness had dated from early life. It is the bitter 
regret of many an old Christian, and will be so to his 
dying day, that he only began truly to fear the Lord 
when the best part of his life was gone. The Bible 
teaches us much by example as by precept, and it 
seems to me that the grand lesson of Obadiah’s life— 
and it is but a very brief biography we have—is the 
unspeakable value to a man, all through his career, 
of starting with fixed religious principles, and sticking 
to them at all hazards. 

II. The im[)ortance of courage in openly avowing 
our religious decision. The first thing is to have 
sound principles; and the second thing is not to be 
ashamed of them. The best way to got over the 
dread of opposition or ridicule is to have the constant 
feeling that God Himself is at your side, looking 
upon you, pleased when you confess Him, grieved 
when you disown Him. A man is none the worse a 
Christian for having occasionally to stand up for his 
principles. It makes your religion more real, and 
gives you greater confidence in its power. Oh, it is 
a grand thing to see a man taking his stand as a 
pronounced and thorough Christian and meeting all 
the solicitations of vice and assaults of ridicule with 
the manly declaration of Obadiah, ‘ I fear the Lord 
from my youth*.—J. Tuain Davidson, The City Youth, 
p. 96. 

References. —XVIII. 12.—J. C. Harrison, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xix. p. 209. XVIII. 13.—J. W. Bunyan, The 
SeriatUt of Scripture, p. 35. 

CONFLICTING FORCES 
•When Ahab saw Elijah.*—i Kings xviii. 17. 

There are no Elijahs now. We are obliged,to read 
about them when we wish to reft’esh the heroic senti¬ 
ment. Think what a moment that was ‘ when Ahab 
saw Elijah *! The two great forces of the world met, 
the kingly and the prophetic. We should think of 
these sensitive moments in history; they would (piicken 
us into better endeavour, and increase the force which 
belongs to the sons of God. It was a ten'ible and 
most memorable meeting. 

I. When Ahab saw Elijah the two great forces of 
the world met, the forces that have always lieen in 
conflict, the kingly and the prophetic, the seculai* and 


the spiritual, this world and ihe next. God never 
made any king; when He gave the people a king in 
answer to their clamour, it was to punish them, and 
punished they were. The Loixl is King, and he who 
would dispute His throne brings wi-ath on the land. 
‘ When Ahab saw Elijah * the jihysically mighty and 
the morally strong were face to face. Anal) had great 
resources; Ahab was very careful al)out the hoi*se8 
and the mules, and anxious to keep them alive in the 
time of the water famine. That is right. 

What other instance is there in which the two 
kingdoms met? The most notable case was when 
Judas /ind Jesus stood face to face, and Judas ‘ went 
backward and fell to the gi’ound *. That is so; the 
nation that feare God will ultimately win. 

II. Ahab had great resources, but the resources 
of a king are more nothings when God arises to 
judge the earth. There are times when we are 
ashamed of our greatness, and when our glory is 
proved to be but a veering wind of vanity. It is well 
to have such monu nts in history; they ventilate 
history, they disinfect history, they bring in a new 
birthday of historic relations. Who are these men? 
’rhe one, the pampered king; the other, the raven- 
fed prophet; and the raven-fed prophet was the 
stronger of the two. God will command the ravens. 
They oat weakness who cat luxuries. Take what God 
gives, the little simple meal, and you may be the 
strongest man in the world. 

It is well that secular kings should look upon anoin¬ 
ted prophets. How do these men live ? They live 
in the wilderncwss, and are strong; they never sat at 
a king’s table, and yet there is pith in their muscle 
and there is meaning in their voice. 

HI. The rebuke was tunied upon the king. ‘Art 
thou he that troubleth Israel ? And he answered, I 
have not ti’oiibled Israel; but thou, and thy father’s 
house.’ lie had a bad record. Men’s record comes 
up against them again and again. ‘ When Ahab saw 
Elijah’ he saw a man who was the king’s superior, 
and the king knew it, owned it. Superiority has not 
to be proved by testimonials; supcrioiity has to be 
te.sted by pei’sonality. When you come near the king 
ou will know it. I mean the moral king, the spiritual 
ing, the intellectual king, in any department of life 
whatever. You know the leader, you give place to him. 

‘ When Ahab saw Elijah ’ he saw judgment. There 
was judgment in those gnarled, knitted eyebrows, and 
Ahab felt the scorching of the hidd(?n lightning. 
‘When Ahab .saw Elijah* he saw for the first time 
unconsciously an honest man—a terrible* sight to the 
wicked. There is no more terrible judgme nt upon an 
ungodly man than the presence of a man who is godly 
—JosErii Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. vi. p. 262 

THE GREAT DECISION 

* And Elijah came unto all the people and said, How lone halt 
ye between two opinions? if the Lord be God lolJow 
Him; but if Baal then follow him.*—i Kings xviii. 21. 

The Old Testament is full of sharp, decisive phrases 
like this; the utterance of a spirit for which there is 
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A very broad line of division drawn between jijood 
and evil, truth and falsehood, and which is almost 
more tolerant of the open eneiiiv than of those who 
will not take their share in the conflict. To the 
strong and unhesitating spirit that sees the right on 
the one side as if it were written in letters of fire, 
and absolute wrong on the other, nothing is so un- 
comprehensible as the lukewarm temper, that will 
not be kindled either to love or hatred, and seeks 
rather to avoid any decisive choice. 

I. In the present day there are many things which 
tend to modify such a temper of mind. Christianity 
itself has taught us to sympathize with men of all 
classes and nations, to see the same humanity mani¬ 
festing itself in them all; and this sympathy and 
insight will not let us regard our national foes as 
essentially the servants of an evil principle. But 
there is a dark side to all this; for those very wider 
views of things which produce tolerance are apt to 
produce also a sceptical spirit, which weakens the 
springs of manly energy. VVe are not able to split 
life in two with a hatchet as our fathei-s did, or to see 
all white on one side and all black on the other; and 
therefore we are apt to lose the consciousness that 
there is a real battle between good and evil going on 
in the world; and find it hat'd to ix'alize that we 
are called to take up arms on the one side or the 
other. 

II. We cannot in our day have so much of the 
zeal that comes from a narrow and concentrated view 
of one aspect of things, from untroubled faith in 
unquestioned dogmas, and unhesibiting subjection to 
fixed rules of conduct. But on the other hand, it is 
easier for us to escape an evil that went with such 
faith and obedience, namely, the tendency to identify 
what is essential with what is accidental, the ideas of 
truth and right witli some particular form in which 
they are embodied ; the cause of God with the cause 
of our party, our nation, or our Church. It ivS easier 
for us than it was formerly to learn to I'ecognize 
^ood in all the different shapes in which it presents 
itself, and to avoid the enor of fighting against it 
because it comes before us in some unfamiliar guise. 
And when we remember the awful calamities brought 
upon the human race in former times by men who 
honestly thought they were doing God service in 
forcing upon othei-s the exact type of institution or 
belief with which, in their own minds, all goodness 
was identified, it cannot be regarded as a little thing 
that moral and religious principles have become, or 
are becoming disconnected from what were at best 
particular, and, it may he, transitory forms of their 
manifestation. The wiiler toleration of modern times 
may lie regai'ded as due only to indiflerence and 
scepticism, and clever books have been written to 
show that it is so. But in reality there is always a 
positive behind every negative cause; and what the 
chilling of men's faith ultimately points to is that 
the gi'eat truths are separating themselves from the 
little ones, the eternal verities of the Divine life in 
man from the passing phases and adjuncts of human 
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p. 181. 

Rrfkrbnces.—XVJ ll. 21.—O. W. Bramcld, Pradieal Str- 
mons (2nd Series), p. 224. T. H. Bell, Pertruanons, p. 
•3.3.5. Bishop Gordon, Pariah Sermons, p. (53. VV. Anderson, 
Christum IPorlil PulpU, vol. xvi. p. 301). W. M. Taylor, 
Elijah the Prophet, p. Of]. 

AN ANSWER BY FIRE 
‘ The God that answeretli by fire, let Him be God.'— 

I KiNds xvni. 24. 

What is to us the value of this orde^il of the God 
that answereth by fire? It is an ordeal by which 
wc can be convinced, our faith stands on the issue 
of whether ours is a God who answereth by fire. 

I. What arc the grounds of our belief? They are 
many; they are the Bible story, the history of the 
(-'hristian Church, the i i asonablcness of the ( hristian 
faith ; hut there is a ground stronger than any, it is 
the ground of personal experience. We believe in 
one God liecause we know what He docs in us. We 
know Him as the helper, the guide, the consoler, the 
deliverer. But most and best of all, we know Him 
as the Got! who makes our sacrifice to burn. 

II. Our sacrifice, what is it? Everywhere and 
always sacrifice is the same thing, it is the giving 
something to God. The subjects of King Ahab 
gave a sheep or an ox from their herd. We give 
ourselves, our life. It is the beginrung and the end 
of faith, it is giving of self. That is the reason why 
faith saves, why it unites us to Christ; faith is giving 
self to God. 

HI. IIow do we know our offer is not a mistake, 
there being no one who can receive it ? We are sure 
because we find that God answei’s by fire; we find 
that God makes our altar flame to bum, God com¬ 
pletes our sacrifice, God makes us to carry out the 
offering of ourself. 

(a) Perhaps it came about this way. In early 
life, quite early life, for a boy or girl, it happened 
that a vague, unshaped, wistful feeling of living for 
Christ, instead of for pleasure and honour, suddenly 
took shape; tin' spark had fallen from heaven, and 
the heart was aflame. God had oficred the sacrifice; 
we knew He was God. 

(b) It does not always happen that way. The 
man or woman betrays the boy or girl, letting world¬ 
liness steal away the first love, but the fire of (lod 
falls to renew the sacrifice. It is God completing 
the sacrifice, God fanning again the flame. 

(c) God’s fire can fall even to recover us. Our 
saci'ifice is failing, worldliness has come on us like 
a flood, sin burst on us in a storm ; the drenching 
water has soaked the wood upon the altar. It never 
can burn any more, we say. The fire of the Lord 
falls and licks up the water that was in the trench. 
The Lord who answereth by a fire that can inflame 
again our sin-sodden hearts, surely He is indeed the 
God. 

IV. God’s fire is with us to help us persevere, con¬ 
tinue unto the end. Answer it to yourself, you who 
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aro half-way through a life-task, which you took up 
with joy, hut are carrying on by patience only. 
There is a touch comes from somewhere and will not 
let go out the tire upon our heart God answereth 
by fire, let Him be God.—J. II. Skiune, Tke llcarVa 
Counsel^ p. 111. 

Rkfkrknchs.— XVIII. 38. — C. Cross, Thi Pulpit^ vol. v. 
XVIII. 38, 31).—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sacknlle 
College Chxipel^ vol. iii. p. 40. XVIII. 40, 4(5.—M. 
Taylor, Elijah the Prophet^ p. 112. XVIII. 42-44.—J. Keble, 
MUcellaneous Sermons, p. 143. XIX. 1, 2, 3.—J. M. Neale, 
Sermons Preached in Saekville College Cluipel, vol. iii. p. 47. 
XIX. 4.—11. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines, p. 11)5. 

THE HOLY EUCHARIST 

* Elijah himsdf went a day's journey into the wilderness,* etc. 

-.-z Kings xix. 4-8. 

God has given us the blessed Sacrament to be to us 
the Sacrament in which He will give to us continually 
the grace of persevc'rance. 

I. The Sacrament of Perseverance.—The one 
thing that we need for perseverance is continual .spirit¬ 
ual renewal. The Holy Eucharist is the Church’s 
great offering to the Father ; and in each aspect it is 
a sacrament of renewal. 

II. The Bread of Life.—In this Holy Eucharist we 
not only plead before God the sacrifice, but we feed 
upon the sacrifice. And in the consciousness of a will 
strengthetu'd for life and endurance we turn our backs 
upon God’s house and altar and go out reinvigorated 
to face the conditions of life in the world. 

III. The Renewal of Fervour.—The Holy Euchar- 
kt is not only the Sacrament of the rencNval of peace, 
it is the Sacrament of the renewal of fervour. In the 
Holy Eucharist we pa.ss into the highest expressions 
of woi^hip which man can know upon eartli. And 
we go upon our way rtmewed with joy, and the joy of 
the Lord is our strength. 

IV. Spiritual Vitality is the essential condition of 
spiritual feeding. The condition of our really cairy- 
ing away with us from the Church into the world the 
abiding strength and joy of our Communion depends 
upon the redityof thank.sgiving. Rise in thanks¬ 
giving to Him for His great gift, and >ou shall know 
what it is to be renewed by His giace from Com¬ 
munion to Communion, and in the strength of that 
Divine food you shall go on your way. —George 
Body, Christian World Pulpit, vol. i.xxv. p. 232. 

RRFKftKNrFis.—XIX. 7 .—J. Kcble, Sermons for Lent to 
Passiontide, p. 1.59. XIX. 10.—J. Kelile, Semyons for Sundays 
After Triiiitif, p;irt i. p. 3(53. XIX. 11, 12.—J. Thomas, 
Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 192. 

THE DIVINE VOICE IN MAN 

* And.after the earthquake, a fire ; but the Lord was not in the 

fire : and after the fire a still small voice.’—1 Kings xix. 12. 

There is a thing deeply to be deprecated—that God 
Bhould actually speak to the man, and that the man 
should he unaware of any Divine communication. 

Consider what God’s ‘ Voice’ is, that, if it be pos- 


.sihle. He may not speak without our knowing it 
The foit that His voice is, at least sometimes, ‘still 
and small,’ indicates the danger that we may miss it; 
in a word— 

I. God generally speaks to men in a way they do 
not expect. We must guard against this mistake. 

Men look for something great and magnificent, as 
they would like to be spoken to. But the Lord docs 
not often do that. Indeed, He is too great to do so. 
It belongs to that which is really great to act simply. 
When the machinery is gi-cat, the mover is often 
little. The infinite God who made the machinery 
often chooses to act upart from it; and God is greater 
when He does a thing by His ‘ Voice, still and small,' 
than when He works by the ‘earthquake’. 

God is ever jealous to show that great external 
phenomena, displays of His power which arc the 
vehicles of His grace, ai^e, nevertheless, not the grace 
itself. They pre pare the way for its conveyance and 
working, hut man must patiently wait for the gift till 
the wild prelude that ushers in the harmony is over. 

II. Consider the matter briefly from the stand¬ 
point of God’s dealings with mankind at certain gi'eat 
epochs of the world’s history. 

(a) Before the Fall, man (the creature) enjoyed 
communion with God (his Creator); in a beautiful 
paradise the Lord God ‘talked’ with man ; but the 
‘ Voice ’ grew silent. ’I'hen God proclaimed Himself in 
the ‘ wind,’ the ‘ earthquake,’ and in the ‘ fire The 
deluge swept in its tempestuous fury; the earth 
trembled at its Creator’s descent; Sinai glared with 
His lightnings. The law was promulgated in all its 
terrors; judgment rolled over judgment. Every 
supernatur «1 display represintcd the offended holiness 
of His dreadlul Majesty. Vet God, in all His attri¬ 
butes, was still an unknown God, on His own creation 
—earth. 

(h) Then it was that, in a force so mean, in a scene 
so poor that men regarded not, the Eternal Word— 
‘the still small Voice of the Father*—came to Bethle¬ 
hem, and walked the plains of Galilee. He came to 
de.lare what the law e^uld never tell, that God was 
not in ‘ the wind,’ nor in ‘ the earthquake,’ nor in ‘ the 
fire*; but in ‘the still small Voice,* even Himself; 
He declared His Father’s glory and His Father’s will. 
The hruisid reed He never broke, nor quenched the 
sin»king flax. He did not strive, nor lilt up His 
voice in the street Nevertheless, that ‘ Voice ’ was 
the great poNver of Jehovah; evil spirits cowered at 
His presence; sickness, sorrow, and diath fled l)eloi*e 
Him. And when, on the Mount of Beatitudes, that 
‘Voice’ was heaid in its own peculiar gentleness— 
‘Blessed ai’e the poor in spirit’—Sinai’s tiumpet was 
silenced! And the darkness, and the tempest, and 
the hopelessness of fear and despair were all forgotten 
when those loving lips cried, ‘Come unto Me, ail ye 
that are w^cary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
i*est ’. And when, at the last, He cried, ‘ It is finished,’ 
men and angels testify that no display of the Divine 
power and love can equal in magnificence ‘the still 
small Voice ’ of Calvary. 
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(c) Then came another day, that eventful Feast of 
Pentecost The infant C’hurch of souls assembled 
together, when suddenly the house shiK)k, the cloven 
tongue-slianed flames aescended upon the heads of 
the Apostles; but it was not the ‘rushing mighty 
wind,* nor the mysterious ‘shaking,* nor the ‘forked 
flames,* but ‘the still small Voice* of the Holy Spirit, 
speaking through the Apostles, proclaiming m divei^ 
tongues the Gospel of God*s grace, which filled men’s 
hearts with wonder and conviction, and gathered in 
8000 souls for C hrist 

III. Listen to the ‘ Voice of God * as it now speaks 
to the souls of men. 

It is an established principle, in God*s ordinary 
dealing with individual souls, that His Voice, when it 
speaks, is ‘still and small’. It is within you, like a 
whisper, at all times, in all places. A man may not 
at first, or for some time, recognize that the ‘ thought * 
ai'ising in his mind or conscience, the mysterious 
‘drawing,* slight but strong and pei*sistent, is the 
Voice of God speaking to his soul. Something has 
whispered in his ear, ‘ that is wi-ong*; that will come 
up for judgment; ‘ I must change my mode of life, 
now, at once; there must be no delay; God will 
forgive; go to Him, and sin no more; this is the 
way, walk thou in it Or, he is listening to a sermon, 
when, suddenly, ‘the still small Voice* is heard dis- 
tinctly, apart from the prcachcr*s tones, whisjiering, 
‘thou art the man Or you lie upon a bed of sick¬ 
ness, and you can hear‘the still small Voice* break¬ 
ing the stillness of your lonely chamber, ‘ Prepaiw to 
meet thy God*. So also when, in penitence, you 
grieve over ‘some foul dark spot* of sin, you hear 
the same Voice, coming to you from the Cross; ‘ The 
Blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin*. And 
for the dying saint, who shall measure the confi¬ 
dence and joy which that ‘ Voice * inspires: ‘ Fear not, 

I am with thee * ? If uncertain about the Voice, or 
whence it come.s, then we shall be safe if, like Samuel, 
we cry: ‘ Speak, I^rd, foi- Thy .servant heareth *. We 
shall not then have to wait long for a token of His 
love. He will reveal Himself to us as to His saint of 
old, for He is the same, and changes not. He will 
make His glory to pass by, and His Voice to be 
heard, but the eye will not be blinded by the vision, 
and the Voice will fall like sweet music on the ear, 
‘The Loi*d, the I>ord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suflering, and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin *. 

THE STILL SMALL VOICE 

*And after the fire a still small voice (Heb. *‘a sound of gentle 
stillness”). And it was so, when Elijah heard Tt, he 
wrapped his face in his mantle, and went out, and stood, 
in the entering of the cave.'—i Kings xix. 12, 13. 

Eluah has achieved an astonishing and, he believed, 
a Divine success. The prophets of Biial had been met, 
vanquished, destroyed. The victory of the prophet 
of Jehovah appeared complete. Then he receives 
Jezebel’s message: ‘So let the God do to us, and 
more also, if I make not thy life as the life of one of { 


them by to-morrow about this time*. His victory has 
only availed to auger and to make more resolute the 
unscrupulous woman who is the centre and mainstay 
of the national apostasy. And in an agony of des; 
j)aration at the collapse of his hopes anti the weaiy 
way of struggle and peril yet to be trodden, Elijah 
loses heart and flees for his life. 

I. Such an experience is not peculiar to any one 
man or to any one age. The gi*eat prophet ot Israel 
is but representative of almost every man who has 
undertaken a courageous war on behalf of goodnesa 
The way of advance is like the path up many a 
mountnin-side. The climber sees a single peak and 
concludes that if he reach that he will htive gained 
the summit. He reaches it only to find a higher 
peak in view. That, too, he scales, and lo! a yet 
loftier lies beyond, and wearily in the gathering dark¬ 
ness he abandons all hope of reaching the mountain- 
tops. So Elijah ; one peak has been attained, the 
priests of Baal are overthrown, but the pernicious 
royal influence lies beyond ; and at sight of the ardu¬ 
ous path by which it, and with it the chop-seated 
irreligion of the people, must be overcome, he loses 
heart and runs away. 

II. Now whenever there is such a withdrawal or 
such a loss of faith, very much depends upon the 
attitude of the man himself. And Elijah is not 
likely to remain a runaway and a weakling. In the 
desert Elijah gains a prolounder vision of the dealings 
of God with himself and with His people, and comes 
to see that all things (including even the sin of a 
Jezebel) work together for good to them that trust 
God. 

III. How came Elijah to regain his peace ? Elijah 
reaches the r<x,'ks of Iioi*eb and at first nature about 
him seems full of his own restless confusion. From 
one of the mountain crags he Ixholds the raging of a 
hun'icane. But soon the storm has fallen, and upon 
the whole face of the mountain passes a strange 
peac(*, the more impressive by contrast with the pre¬ 
ceding tumult. No sound is heard save ‘the sound 
of a gentle stillness,* ‘a still small voice*—the quiet 
rustling of a light breeze through the ti*ee-tops that 
seems to make the calm yet calmer and the stillness 
more still. Panic is dispelled, Gannel and its sti uggle 
is far off; the threats of Ji‘zebel are forgotten, the 
weariness of his journey is overcome; in this stillness 
the calm of heaven en ters his being, and the breezes 
whisper the peace of (xocl. 

IV. The applications of my theme are manifold. 
Even to those who have not taken sides with God 
this experience of Elijah is not without meaning. It 
is not necessary to summon you to withdraw from the 
whirl of self-seeking to meditate, to listen to what 
your l)est manhood has to say, to the voice of your 
soul within, to the still small voice of conscience which 
is the representative of God. To you who rijoice in 
fellowship with God the reminder conies that seasons 
of stillness and of meditation have theii* place and 
make for the renewal and health of the soul. When 
we are still and receptive He makes His voice heal’d 
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within; and like Elijah we cover our faces, listen 
reverently, and then go back to our work with a 
quickened sense of the Divine connradeship and a new 
hope.—J. H. liusHBiiooKE, The Baptist Times and 
FreemaUy 30 August, 1907. 

QOD’S CURE FOR A HERO’S DEPRESSION 

* And it was so, when Elijah heard it, that he wrapped his face 
in his mantle, and went out, and stood in the entering in of 
the cave. ’—I Kings xix. 13. 

Notice fii-st, God’s cure for a hero’s depression; and 
then secondly, that there is more power in a Divine 
voice than in Nature’s mightiest efloiis. 

I. Let us notice God’s coi’e for a hero’s depression. 
It will be necessary for us briefly to review the pro¬ 
phet’s history. He has had that grand triumph of 
Mount Carmel. He means to consummate the magni¬ 
ficent victory he had already commencal; he means 
now to go to hoad-quaiters to carry out the work of 
reformation. He is going to attempt the tremend' 
ous task of sweeping away the impurity of a palace. 
He knows Jezebel’s character well enough, but there 
is no hesitation. But what came of his mission? 
Elijah’s faith failed at the critical moment; and just 
as we are expecting him to do a deed of daring which 
shall eclipse all his previous conquests, we find all his 
courage evaporating out of him, and he who could 
stand before Ahab is now fleeing for his life befoi^ a 
woman’s wrath. Now Elijah, terrified almost out of 
his life, leaves the land of Israel and flies to the 
kingdom of Judah. He goes away to the solitude of 
Sinai There he is amongst those rugged wilds, those 
gigantic crags, and he gets him into a cave. He is 
waiting there, and the Lord sees His servant and de¬ 
termines to bring him out of that depression and 
lead him back to his work. Then there sweeps by a 
hurricane, and the mi^ht of that wind rends the 
rocks; yet Elijah remains half-stupified, jn awful dc< 
pression. Then thei-e comes an eaithquake, and all 
Senai shakes. Elijah does not: he is still unmoved. 
Then there came fire which wreathed the crest of the 
mountain in its flame; but all the fire that ever fell 
from heaven could not move that stern, depressed 
prophet And now there is a still small voice; and 
you read in the thirteenth veree that, when he hcaid 
it, he wrapt his face in his mantle and went out and 
stood at the mouth of the cave. That still small 
voice was more than a match for the prophet; and 
what earthquake, fire, and tempest could not do, that 
the still small voice did, God’s remedy for a de¬ 
pressed child of His and a desponding servant is His 
own voice. 

II. There is more power in the Divine voice than 
in Nature’s mightiest efforts. What we want in our 
services is not merely Nature convulsed or Nature mak¬ 
ing mighty efforts. We want that still small voice 
of God, for that alone has power to bring Elijah, out 
of their caves. Is it not ti*ue in the sinner’s conver¬ 
sion ? Rcfening to our own experience we can bear 
testimony that this is so; we have known what it is 
to be brought before Mount Sinai. Often in the old 


Surrey Music Hall we have heard the thunder roll 
among the crags; we have seen the lightning flash ; 
but there was something in our proud desperate heart 
which only rose and said, ‘I will never be frightened 
into it*. And no earthquake and no fire moved me 
one step from the cave. But one day there came a 
still small voice. It hailed from Calvary ; and what 
all else had failed to accomplish'that voice did in one 
moment. The face was bowed ; the mantle cast over 
it; the spirit was broken—not by fearful force, but 
by loving power.—A. G. Brown, The Penny Pulpit, 
vol. XVI. No. 928, p. 125. 

ELIJAH’S DISAPPOINTMENT 

* And, behold, there came a voice unto him, and said, What 
doestthou here, Elijah ? *—i Kings xix. 13. 

I. This chaiiter shows u.s a picture of Elijah in his 
weakness. No sooner has the victory at Caimel been 
gained than it appeared that it was not yet to be 
decisive. Jezebel’s heart was neither turned nor 
broken; she meant to continue the fight for Bind, 
Ahab would not resist her, and how could the people 
resist without him ? * When he saw that, he arose, 

and went for his life, and came to Beer-sheba, which 
belongeth to Judea, and left his servant there.’ But 
Elijah did not stay there. He himself went a day’s 
journey into the wilderness. His soul was vexed 
within him, and he would carry his trouble alone to 
God ; he was froubled, not by the dangers of his life, 
for that was past, but by the failure of his work. 
Elijah felt: ‘I have laboured in vain; I have spent 
my strength for nought, and in vain ’; and he prayed 
to l>e allowed to retire from the hopeless battle: ‘ It 
is enough ; now, O I-<ord, take away my life, for I am 
not better than my fathers ’. And as yet the Lord 
does not answer him—certainly does not rebuke him ; 
He only sends him strength and comfoii; to sustain 
him until an answer should be sent; He gives him 
heavenly food, in the strength whereof he went like 
Moses before him and Jesus after him, fasting for 
forty days and nights, yet not worn out nor weakened, 
through the wilderness, unto Horeb the Mount of 
God. ‘ There God apjieared unto him ’—not as to 
Lsrael of old, in the liKcness of devouring fire, but as 
we read : ‘ The Lord was not in the wind: and after 
the wind an earthquake; but the* Lord was not in 
the earthijuake: after the earthquake a lire; but the 
Loid was not in the fire: and after the fire a still 
small voice. And it was so, when Elijah heunl it, 
that he wrapped his face in his mantle, and went out, 
and stood in the entrance of the cave. And, behold, 
there came a voice unto him saying. What doest thou 
here, Elijah?’ A very gentle rebuke, no doubt 
spoken by the still small voice, but a rebuke still 
II. Elijah is not sent back into the land of Israel, 
but ‘to return on thy way to the wildeniess of 
Damascus’; there he is bidden to anoint Hazael to 
chastise all Israel, and Jehu to chastise the house of 
Ahab; even Elisha, it is said, shall cairy out any 
portion of God’s vengeance that is not executed by 
these. The Lord goes on to tell of a work for Elijan 
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to do, and a fruit of the work he has done, very dif- 
fei*ent from the croel vengeance of Hazael, or even of 
Jehu: ‘Yet I have left me seven thousand in Israel, 
all the knees which have hot bowed unto Baal, and 
every mouth that hath not kissed him *. And Elijah 
felt that that was his truest comfort and his highest 
duty. All Elijah's own cai’e was that the faithful 
seven thousand might not he left without a prophet 
—^yea, that there might be a prophet who might even 
recall some of the faithless to their God. He leanit 
the spirit of those words which the prophet ascribes 
to a greater than Elijah : ‘ I have laboured in vain ; 
I have spent my strength for nought; yet surely my 
judgment is with the Lord, and my work with my 
God; and now, saith the Lord, that formed me I'rom 
the womb to be His servant, to bring Jacob again 
to Him, though Israel be not gathered, yet mall 
I be glorious in the eyes of the Loixl, and my God 
shall be my strength *.— W. H. Simcox, The Cessation 
of Prophecyy p. 134. 

References. —XIX. 13.—J. KehXeySerrn/msfortheChrUtian 
y«ar, part ii. pp. 2, 6, 03. XIX. 19*21.—W. M. Taylor, 
Slijdh the Prophety p. 149. H. 1*. Liddon, Penny Pulpit, 
Na 693, Old Testament Outlines, p. 79. 

THE PARTIAL EXCLUSION OF OOD 

* The Lord is God of the hills, but He is not God of the valleys. ’ 

—I Kings xx. 28. 

I. Theek are scenes with which we naturally associate 
God; and how true that was of the Syrians a glance 
will show us. It was among the hills that Israel 
fought them; it was on the rough hill-side that Israel 
conquered. For us no less than for the Syrians there 
is a suggi'stion of God about the hills. It was on a 
hill that our Saviour blessed the world with the price¬ 
less preaching of the Sermon on the Mount. And on 
a hill-top having said farewell He ascended to the 
mansions of His Father. Somehow right through the 
Bible story there clings to the hills the thought of the 
Divine. As it is with nature so it is with our lives, 
for they, too, have got their hill-tops mystical. There 
are great hours when we rise above ourselves and in 
such hours God is not far away. For j ust as the fierce 
north wind catches the clouds and drives them apart 
till through the gap we see the sun, so our great 
8onx>ws and joys and passions and despairs scatter the 
clinging mjsts and show us God. 

II. We are often blind to God just where He is 
most active. You see at once how true that was of 
the Syrians. They saw Him on the wild torrent-swept 
hills, but not in the tenanted and fertile valleys. 
They denied the Infinite in its sweetest revelation, and 
were blind to God just where He was most active. 
Perhaps we are all in danger of that sin, as the Syrians 
were, even in rogard to nature. There are certain set 
places we can admire enthusiastically, but to all the 
rest of God^s world we are half-blind. The man who 
can see hardly needs to go abroad. The wonder and 
bloom of the world are at his hand. But perhaps our 
great danger lies in ignoring God in the valley-lands 

common life. It is far easier to see God upon the 


hills than to discern His presence in the valleys. It 
is far easier to see Him in the crisis than to detect 
His going in our common days, yet He is never nearer 
than in the.se simple duties that meet us every morning 
when we rise, in these common joys that consecrate 
our homes, in these common burefens that we all must 
bear. 

III. To exclude God alway.s spells disaster, in friend¬ 
ship and home and State, even in business. And the 
more a man prospers in a godless business, the worse 
is the disaster in the eye of heaven. Exclude God 
altogether if you will, but do not give Him the hills 
and keep the valleys. I'hat did not save the Syrians 
in the battle, and it will not keep you and me from 
being lost.—G. II. Morrison, The Unliohted Lustre, 
p. 144. 

BUSINESS HERE AND THERE 

* And as Thy servant was busy here and there, he was gone.*— 

I Kings xx. 40. 

The words of the text are a part of a parable spoken 
by the prophet to King Ahab. The King of Syria 
had been given over to the hands of Ahab, whose duty 
it was, for the sake of the religion of God and of the 
people of Israel, that Ben-hadad, the king, should be 
slain. Instead of that, in a moment of wxaikness, wcak- 
ncs.s which cost Israel dear, the king let Ben-hadad go 
free, and the words of the text are really a portion of 
a parable spoken by the prophet against the act of 
the king. Now we will get away from the context, 
and look upon our own age. 

I. A Busy Age.—It is, all will acknowledge, a busy 
age. It is a mere truism to tell you that the life you 
lead is a busy one, it is from Monday morning till 
Saturday night full of business; but the warning which 
the prophet gives the king is quite as good for you 
as it was for Ahab. ‘ And as thy servant was busy 
here and there the great opportunity was gone.' It 
does not require much paraphrasing. Now in a great 
town it is business that holds sway. We are all of us 
conscious of the evil influence that this rush and hurry 
has on our spiritual life. In our better moments we are 
ashamed to think how very far behind business religion 
comes. We try, some of us at any rate, to climb the 
steep incline to heaven with a burden tied to our back. 
Is it to be wondered at that jour steps are feeble and 
tottering and faint? Religion strikes most of us as 
a thing for heaven only. It is for the eternal spheres 
and not for the t(*mporal. ‘ Business is the thing hero,' 
you say. It requires the exercise of moral qualities. 
A man must be honest, his int( grily must be above 
reproach, he must be* truthful, he must be diligent. 
These are moral qualities which in themselves are 
glorious, but after all they are not the best qualities, 
arc they ? How about unsellisliness, meekness, con- 
siderateness for other people, purity, rightness of 
motive, do they thrive on the milk of business ? No, 
business does not touch them because they ore higher 
than business. 

II. What will Business Do for You?—It will give 
you a certain amount of comfort. Quite so, it will. It 
will give you a fair share of pleasui’e. Yes, there is 
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nothing wrong in that. It will give you a certain 
influence with your fellow-nien. That is right; there 
is nothing wrong in that. Ilut what more can business 
give you? (an it give you anything that you will 
ieike away when you go to a better realm than this? 
No; I will tell you why. The things of business ai-e 
temporal, and when the things of time finish, the 
things of* business end. Therefore whatever you gain 
here in (]uantity you must leave behind. There is 
no arguing with it. All the credit that a man has got 
will end when his will is proved, and it is known that 
he has left so many thousands. Notice the word. He 
is leaving them. He does not benefit. The issues of 
business have to do with quantity, not quality; with 
time, not with etemity. 

III. * Good Business.’—There is nothing in the 
Bible against making a man a diligent business man. 
Diligence, skill, pei*sevcrance, will always have their 
due reward. The business man who is a Christian 
should be second to none. The working man wht) is 
a Christian sho dd need no watching. The servant 
man or the servant girl who are Christians should be 
above complaint, bei^ause the Christian, whatever his 
sphere, should be the very best. 

IV. The Noblest Standard.—Now it is very practi¬ 
cal for us to consider that religion after all is the only 
thing that gives us the noblest standard of fuiritv. 
The noblest standard of purity is to be had in the 
religion of Jesus Christ, and in the religion of Jesus 
Christ only. Ueligion demands truthfulness. You 
cannot be a Christian and a liar at the same time. 
You must be alisolutely truthful in word and deed. 
Reli/^on is utterly opposed to the modern fashion of 
putting on appearances, trying to induce people to 
think that you are what you are not Ueligion will 
not permit you to start a dishonest business. You 
cannot, if you are a religious man, start your business 
on a fictitious character. Let no man go beyond and 
defraud his brother in anything. That is religion. 
Be bu.sy; be as busy as vou can; be diligent, work 
hard in the fear of God and in the love of Christ. 
You will not then lose your opportunity. No, you 
will be busy here and there, but the love of Christ 
will be in your heails. You will be better Christians 
and better busine.ss men, and in the long run, when 
the adding up and counting is done, you will find the 
incon‘uptible crown which God, the righteous Judge 
shall give you. 

Rrperences. —XX. 40.— J. An^ll James, The Penny Pul- 
pit. No. 1038. XXI. 1-10.— J. M. Neale, Sermons for the Feast 
Days, p. 27. XXI. 19, 20.—C. Kin^fsley, Toum and County 
Sermons, p. 317. XXI. 20.—H. J. Wihnot-Buxton, IJolytule 
Teachings, p. 128. XXI. 29.— J. Keble, Sermons for Sunday 
After Trinity, part i. p. 283. 

UNPOSSESSED POSSESSIONS 

‘And the King^ of Israel said unto his servants, Know ye that 
Ramoth in Gilead is ours, and we be still, and take it not 
out of the hand of the King of Sjrria.’—i Kings xxii. 3. 

L What is oui*s, and not ours ? Every Christian man 
has lai’ge tracts of unannexed territory, unattended 


po^siliilitics, unenjoyed blessings, things that are his 
and yet not his. How much more of God you and I 
have a right to than we have the posse.ssion of. 

(а) How much inward peace is oui-s? It is meant 
that there should never pass across a Christian’s soul 
more than a ripple of agitation, which may indeed 
ruffle and curl the surface; but deej) down there 
should be the tranquillity of the fatnomless ocean, 
unbroken by any tempests, and yet not stagnant, 
l)ecause there is a vital current that runs through it, 
and every d?-op is being drawn upward to the surface 
and the sunlight. The peace of God is oiiis; but 
ah, in how sad a sense it is true that the peace of 
God is not oui-s. 

(б) What ‘heights’—for Ramoth means ‘high 
places,’ what heights of consecration there are which 
ire ours acci rding to the Divine purposes, and 
according to God’s gift. It is meant, and it is pos¬ 
sible and well within the reach of every C hristian 
soul, that he or she should live day by day in the 
contitmal and utter surrender of himself or herself to 
the will of God. But instead of this absolute sub¬ 
mission and completeness and joyfulness of sur.ender 
of oui*selves to Him, what do we find ? R(‘luctance 
to obey, regret at providences, self-dominant or 
struggling hard against the partial domination of the 
will of (iod in our hearts. 

(c) What noble possibilities of service, what power 
in the world are bestowed on Christ’s people. The 
Divine gift to the Christian community, and yet 
look how, all through the ages, the Church has been 
Ix ati n by the corruption of the world. 

II. Our text hints for us not only the difference 
between posse.ssion and realization, but also our 
strange contentment in imperfect possession. Ahab’s 
remonstrance with his servants seems to suggest that 
there were two iea.sons for their acquiescence in the 
domination of a foreign power on a bit of their soil 
They had not realized that Ramoth was theirs, and 
they were too lazy and cowardly to go and take it 
Ignorance of the fullness of the gift and slothful 
timidity in daring everything in the effort to make 
it ours explain a great deal of the present condition 
of Christian people. 

III. My text suggests the effort that is needed to 
make our own ours. God does exactly in the same 
way with regard to a great many of His natural gifts 
as He docs with regard to His spiritual ones. He 
gives them to us, but we hold them on this tenure 
that we put forth our best efforts to get and to keep 
them. IILs giving them does not set aside our taking 
—A. Maclaren, ChriaVa Musta, p. 127. 

Rkferexcrs.—XXII. 8.—A. G. Mortimer, The Chureh*§ 
Lesson, vol. iii. p. 185. J. Keble, Sermons for Sunday After 
Trinity, part 1, p. 3G3. XXII. 13, U.’-Christian IPorld 
Pulpit, 1891, p. 194. XXII. 19-23.—F. B. Woodward, 
Sermons (2iid Si^ries), p. 299. XXII. 23.—T. Arnold, 
7'he Interpretation of Scripture, p. 85. Bishop Bethell, 
Sermons , vol. ii. p. 293. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 85. 
XXII. 32. -~M. Briggs, Practical Sermons on Old Testammi 
Subjects, p. 153. 
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THE WORD OP THE LORD 

* Aod Jehoshaphat said unto the Kin^ of Israel, Enquire, 1 pray 
thee, at the word of the Lord to-day.*— i Kings xxu. 5. 

This was a suggestion worthy of the pious King of 
Judah in his best moments. What are the thoughts 
for ourselves ? 

I. The Bible is the Great Index of the Will of 
Qod. —You have missed the great intention of your 
Bible if you have not taken it, day by day, as the 
guide-book of life. The Bible is altogether a practical 
thing. You lose yourself in it the moment you begin 
to theorize. It was not intended to satisfy the curi¬ 
osity, but to rule conduct. It could not help having 
deep mysteries, but even the mysteiies are always 
sulnmlinate and conducive to right action. It is not, 
indeed, a book which draws lines, and makes out 
specific paths for each individual, under separate cir¬ 
cumstances ; it does better—it gives great principles, 
which you ai'e to expand at leisure. It gives motives 
which, if imbil)ed, will influence the whole man and 
his nature. It breathes a spirit by which everything 
is sweetened and alleviated. It warns with judg¬ 
ments; it comforts with promises. 

II. It Is the Holy Ghost which Teaches ; and the 
result of all is one comprehensive and magnificent 
development of the mind of God. Were one assur¬ 
ance, were one undertaking, were one warning, were 
one principle, were one argument taken out of that 
system, the great portraiture would be lost. But 
now it is exactly what you want — an everyday 
diretrtory; what you are to think, what you are to 
feel, wliat you are to do, to glorify God and get to 
heaven. Thei'e is not a phase of life which is not re¬ 
presented here: there is not a doubt which is not 
met; there is not a question, affecting any part of 
man’s being and responsibility which cannot answer 
itself and find a resting-place here. 

III. Go to your Bible more in this Its Oracular 
Character. —When you open the book have a dis¬ 
tinct question, for which you look for a distinct reply. 
Read consultingly. Probe its high principles and its 
holy motives. Attend to the little occurrences of 
everyday experience. Do not read a chapter, but 
explore a truth. Do not generalize a system, but 
particularize a duty. 

THE THINGS THAT MATTER 

*Now the rest of the acts of Ahab, and all that he did, and the 
ivory house which he made, and all the cities that he built, 
are they not written in the book of the chronicles of the 
Kings of Israel.’— I Kings xxii. 39. 

1. Who can doubt that if Ahab had been asked for 
what he expected to be remembered after his death, 
it would have been for those very things that the 
sacred writer dismisses in this one si*ntence—‘ The 
ivory house that he made, the cities >vhich he had 
built ? ’ And who can doubt, too, that to the ordinary 
historian the reign of Ahab, which we have come to 
regard as infamous, would have appeared in a different 
light ? Ahal), from one point of view, might evidently 
have been regarded—and would have lieen regarded 
— a wise and successful ruler. If we want proof 


of * the insj>iration ’ of the Old Testament history, I 
do not think we can find a better one than in the 
fact that to the writer of the book of Kings the reign 
appeared in such an entirely diff'erent light, 
lo him, we may say the great central fact of interest 
in the reign of Ahab is his treatment of Nalxith the 
Jezreelite. We know the story. Naboth was a little 
man, perhaps, an obscure man, the dwrier of a vine¬ 
yard, which his royal neighbour desiied to annex. 
Naboth refused to surrender the inheritance of his 
fathers. ’Ihcii we have the vivid picture of Ahab 
and Jezebel—the weak husband ‘ letting I dare not 
wait upon I would*; the strong determined wife; 
tho jilot by which Naboth was betiaycd and slain; 
the king walking in his new possession only to meet 
the stern form of the jirophet It is on this—this 
great injustice, this great moral failure—that the 
eyes of the sacred historian are centred. It stands 
out, this glittering injustice, above and boond all 
else; the rest compared with this, mattered little. 

II. We cannot recall this old story without lieing 
reminded once more how different lives may appear 
from what we may call the human and Divine points 
of view. In writing, for instance, of the times of 
Ahal), the writer of the l)ook of Kings does not pause 
to deal with the commercial advantages arising from 
the marriage of Ahab and Jezebel. He is intent on 
what seems to him a much more important matter— 
the moral results of their union ; the social corruption 
resulting from contact with the impure rites of Baal 
and Ashtoreth; and we sometimes wonder how it 
would be if a prophet were to apply such tests to our 
own day. 

III. And what is true of the age at large is true of 
each single life. There are three points of view from 
which our lives can be regarded : (a) There is our own 
estimate of ourselves, (b) 'rhere is the judgment of 
ourselves by others ; and (c) finally there i> the judg¬ 
ment of oui selves by God, and the life of Ahab as re¬ 
corded in the book of Kings tells us this very clearly, 
if we only listen to the message, that when we ‘sleep 
with our fathers * it is not by the cities we have built, or 
by the ivory palaces which we have made thi\t we shall 
be judged at the last, but by our secret choices, by 
our fidelity in small things, by our hidden and obscure 
loyalties or disloyalties to God and man.—H. 
Gamblk, Christianity and Common Life Sermons^ 

p. 1. 

HUMAN SOLIDARITY 

* So Ahab slept with his fathers; and Ahaziah his son reigned 
in his stead.’— I Kings xxii. 40. 

I, Put youiNclf back into the time of these events 
which the Church has put before us in the chapter 
from the book of Kings. And then think of 
it all passing away. All this conglomeration of 

C assion and impulse apparently as if it had never 
een; the history of Israel gathering t<) a point at 
Ahab, and then snanping and letting him vanish as 
if he had never livea Think of the huiulicds and 
thousands who have lived and moved with all their 
throbbing cai*es and eager lives, as if all this universe 
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was made for them and depended upon their efforts; 
and then think how few names, even comparatively 
speaking, survive. One generation passeth away and 
another generation cometh. Our greatest power be¬ 
comes little, our greatest trouble seems light as we 
stand beneath the majesty of God, who sits unmoved 
and unchanged as new empires rise and fall before 
His eternal presence. This is the just and obvious 
thought which strikes us as we read of king succeed¬ 
ing king and of power and cruelty and evil buried in 
the silence of the grave. 

II. But there are other and more solemn thoughts 
still, to which we should do well to turn our atten¬ 
tion. There is no life, did we but know it, which 
can be said to have absolutely no bearing upon any¬ 
thing but itself. Mankind is a grcat whole, bound 
up in its solidarity, in its nations, its cities, its com¬ 
munities, its families; and on one life depends the 
well-being or the reverse of other lives as well. When 
Ahab died that was not an end of him. Aha7iah 
succeeded to that which Ahab had made. He suc¬ 
ceeded to a kingdom made idolatrous, to a kingdom 
alienated from God, to great political mistakes, to 
embittered enemies and estranged friends, to the 
dower of a curse. He leaves the kingdom more 
weakened still to his successor. It is a wonderful 
thing this solidarity of life. God apparently so 
prodigal of human life, is yet so careful for the work 
of His hands, so sparing in His expenditure of human 
failures. And yet it has become almost a common¬ 
place of the unbelieving controvei’sialist in the case 
against his opponents: ‘ What a curious conception,' 
he says, ‘ you must have of a beneficent God, who you 
imagine is a Being, Who, you tell us, is perfect love, 
Who, you confe.ss, has infinite forethought and pre¬ 
scient accuracy with which He can measure every 
temptation, knowing the exact force which they will 
exercise on man, and Who yet creates or suffers to 
enter the world a creature like Ahab, who, according 
to all known laws, is bound to go wrong, and merit 
the awful punishment of his wi’ongdoing,* God 
Almighty can never have before Him, we may say 
with reverence, a sole, an isolated individual, not an 
Ahab alone, nor an Ahaziah alone, but the whole 
race of Israel and of all the kingdoms of the world. 
To suppress a man may be to suppress a race. In 
refusing existence to one bad man He may be refus¬ 
ing existence to a hundred good ones. 

III. ‘ So Ahab slept with his fathers; and Ahaziah 
his son reigned in his stead.’ Do not make a mistake, 
do not think that it is unimportant what we do, that 
we are but dolls held in the steady hands of God, 
who will play our parts for us whether we consciou.sly 
move or not. No; we are dowered with free will, 
and it makes the greatest difference in the world, not 
only to ourselves out to those who come after us how 
we act. Surely we need to feel more than we do our 
responsibility to the nation not only in the vote 
which we give, or in the influence which we shed 
abroad or in the party principles which we follow, 
but in the life of the good citizen, law-abiding, 


reverent, dutiful, and trua Ahab slept with his 
fathers, and Ahaziah his son succeeded him ; but both 
Ahab and Ahaziah went to swell, if it were only 
with tiny drops, the stream of national life to which 
they belonged.— W. C. E. Newbolt, Words of Exhor¬ 
tation^ p. 215. 

Rbferencb.— XXll. 48.—^T. Spurgeon, Dovm to the Sea, p. 
204. 

THE CONTAGION OF SIN 

' Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.'— 

I Kings xxii. 52. 

We are studying once more the history of a fall; we 
are studying one of those failures of God’s agents 
which are histories always full of wareing and full of 
disappointments. And it is not without a sad signifi¬ 
cance that we see here, as elsewhere, that—we will 
note it in j)assing—the father is associated in the 
record of his son’s failure. 

I. Why, we may reverently ask, is Jeroboam 
dowered with this heritage of doom ? Why has he 
been placed there before others as the prominent 
agent in a national disgrace ‘ who made Israel to sin * ? 
Because he made the calf in Bethel and the calf in 
Dan, and said, ‘Behold thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt’. We 
have surely here God’s eternal disapproval, cut in 
deep letters, of the ^'Vitrine known as expediency. 
It is a common opinion that the precept ‘ Let us do 
evil that good may come ’ is the peculiar property of 
a certain religious order not unnaturally distrusted 
and fcai ed. There cannot be a greater mistake than 
to suppose this. It is ingrained in the veiy texture 
of human nature. It was so here. Jeroboam was 
d( finitely commissioned to sever the ten tribes from 
Hehoboam’s influence. If he was to do this com¬ 
pletely, he must sever utterly, and once for all, that 
centripetal force which would draw these tribes con¬ 
stantly back to Jerusalem as the religious centre of 
the whole nation with its tradition, its prestige, its 
oppntunities for a political propaganda. Anteced¬ 
ently it was not desirable to multiply centres of de¬ 
votion ; politically there was nothing else to be done. 
And so principle bows down its head before expedi¬ 
ency. Jeroboam’s calves of gold were put up, no 
doubt with the best political motives, and with a 
minimum of religious rancour, to represent in the 
least offensive way a religious use whose exercise had 
become dangerous. But the first step in expediency 
was the very spot over which God raised the epitaph 
of his far-reaching sin, ‘ Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
who made Israel to sin’—the man who sacrificed 
principle to expediency. 

II. It has been pointed out that there are three 
stages of decline in the downward career of the 
wicked with regard to sin against truth. First the 
obstinate setting of self against it, ‘they received not 
the love of the truth ’. This by a wilful act of self 
Then the judicial infatuation which overtakes the 
sinner at a certain point. ‘ For this point God shall 
send them strong delusion,’ followed by the final 
punishment which overtakes those who ‘believe in 
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the truth but have pleasure in unrighteousness'. 
Trifling with truth is a serious matter, whei-ever we 
find it. The worship of God enshrined in the second 
commandment was not a positive order merely, 
which Jeroboam might obey or disobey as he likwl 
with impunity. It rested on the Amdamental needs 
of man and the axioms of religious appreciation of 
God. Truth is not a series of propositions which we 
keep in a book and polemically defend in argument 


Truth is a spiritual force which penetrates every 
corner of our religious life. * Who made Israel to 
sin.' In the end after all, it is God's verdict against 
the underlying selfishness of sin. It is a sad end na 
doubt to a life meant only to be glorious, and to 
snatch the good out of evil circumstances, but it is 
the end which awaits all selfish working, all tamper¬ 
ing with the commission which God entrusts to us.— 
W. C. E. Nkwbolt, Words of Exhortation^ p. 199. 
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THE SECOND BOOK OF THE KINGS 

Rekkrenckr. —I. 1. — W. M. Taylor, Elijah ikt Prophet^ 
p. 185. 1. 1-11.—A. Maclaroii, Expodtiom of Holy ^criptuu 

—2 Samuel ami the Books of Kings to 2 Kings vii. p. 315. II. 
W, M. Taylor, Elijah the Prophet, p, 203. II. 1.—H. P. 
Liddoti, Sermjcms on Old Testament Subjects, p. 240. 11. Jones, 

Christian IPorld Pulpit, vol. lii. 1897, p. 174. II. 1-0.—H. P. 
Liddoti, * The Translation of Klij ih,* Contemporary Pidpit, vol. 
ii. p. 330, and Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxvi. p. 145 ; and 
see Outlines on Old Testament, p. 73. Knox-Little, * The Secret 
of Propiietic Power,* Manchester Sermons, p. 243. Krumma- 
cher*8, Elijah, chap. xxl. ‘ The AVoi k-day Evening *. Taylor's 
Elijah, chap. xii. Hall'a Contemplations, Book xix. ‘Con¬ 
templation V.' Kitto'fl Daily Bible Illustrations, vol. iv. p. 
272. Stanley’s Jewish Church, vol. ii. p. 270. Geikie’s 
Hours wUh the Bible, vol. iv. pp. Ill, etc. ; for ‘Schools of 
the Prophets* see Expositor (1st Series), vol. lii. p. 401. 
II. 2.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious House, 
vol. ii. p. 615. II. 3.—A. G. Brown, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xli. 1892, p. 88. II. 6.—W. H. Simcox, The 
Cessation of Prophecy, p. 74. II. 8.—J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iii. p. 55; see also 
Readings for the Aged (4th Series), p. 208. 

ELIJAH’S FAREWELL TO ELISHA 

‘ And Elijah said unto Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee, 
before I be taken away from thee .*—2 Kings ii. g. 

I. \Vk see here the last act of a great life. It is not 
perhaps what we should have expected from a man 
like Elij^dl the Tishbite. Hut, in truth, the greate.st 
and the strongest men are not unfrequently the 
simplest and the tenderest; and Elijah, whose life 
had been passed in vehement .speech and in heroic 
action—Elijah is thinking, just like any humb’e 
peasant, of what he can best do for his, as yet, im- 
distingnisheil follower. ‘Ask what I shall do for 
thee before I am taken away from thee.’ 

All that had preceded in Elijah’s ciirecr led up to 
that incident as to the verv ci own and flower of his 
life. It was an act of pure unselfishnc.ss, of simple 
thought for the needs of another. A death-bed docs 
two things. It puts the finishing stroke on life, and 
it yields a revelation of character. When there is 
nothing more to be looked for here, men are real and 
simple, if simplicity and reality arc ever possible for 
them at all. 

II. The solemnity of the scene consists in this, 
that Elijah is visibly about to take his departure for 
anotlier world. ‘ Before I be taken away from thee.' 
Elijah was, indeed, taken in body as well as in spirit. 
It is the survival, the certain, the necessary survival, 
of the soul of man, which, in Christian eyes, gives to 
death its tremendous meaning. 

III. The doctrine which denies that there is any 
spiritual element in man, which survives death, ordin¬ 


arily rests itself upon two propositions, each of which 
I may be shown to oe inaccurate. 

1. There is the assumption that all a man’s know¬ 
ledge comes to him through the activity of his .senses. 
Now, in point of fact, just as many peivi'ptions of our 
senses elicit no thought at all, so mauy thoughts 
present themselves every day, every hour ot our live^ 
which cannot by any means be tracc'd to the mechani¬ 
cal action of sense. Memory—that is, thought acting 
upon the past—is independent, from the nature of 
the case, of any present activity of sense. 

2. And he can test the second of the two pro¬ 
positions or assumptions to which I h.ive referred 
with equal facility, namely, that all mind is merely 
an effect of matter, so that, if the brain be irritated 
in a certain way, thought must necessarily follow. 
Why if this were true, the orang-outangs ought to be 
gieat thinkei-s. Their brains, as we are constantly 
reminded, differ from those of men only in a lesser 
degiee of intricacy, and in a certain peculiarity of 
form. The weight and size of their brain is sub- 

^ stantially the same. The more you insist upon the 
similarity of their brain substance to 011 i-s, the nu)i*e 
obvious it becomes that m/iii can only- compass lesults 
.so astonishingly beyond them in virtue of a higher 
something that acts upon, but is independent of, his 
brain—a son)cthing that is himself. 

We do not need a voice fiom heaven to suggest to 
us that our whole being will not lie destroyed at the 
moment when our hearts shall cea.se to beat. But 
considering the pressure of the things of sense—con- 
.sidc ring the indecision with which we men habitually 
lay hold on the unseen if it be not certified to us 
from without, we are mercifully—we are altogellier— 
lifted up by the resurrection of our Lord and Saviour 
out of this region of high probabilities that commend 
themselves to the reason, in favour of our immortality, 
into that of certainties which are known to he such 
to faith.—II. l\ Liduon, Fenny Fulpit, vol. xiii. 
No. 751, p. 189. 

' Elijah said unto Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee, before 
I be taken away from thee .’*—2 Kings 11 . 9. ' 

Elij.ah was soon to be taken away from his friend 
and successor, Elisha, in a very wonderful way. 
Elisha was soon to have to call out, with a well- 
nigh crushing sense of loneliness and we iknoss, ‘My 
father! the chariots of Israel, and the horsemen 
theiiof’ in the day of trouble. And this is a fine 
and noble feature of Elijah’s character that comes 
out during these last hours—his sympathy with 
Elisha, and his thoughtfulne.ss of him and his work, 
amid the strange and hallowed musings and prospects 
that must have filled his heart at the time. The 
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fiery chariot did not blind his view of his lowly 
friend and fellow-worker. It reminds us of the 
Saviour's thoughtful and tender message from the 
cross, ‘ Woman, behold thy son! Son, behold Thy 
mother!' 

I. Qod’s Goodness in Giving us Human Friend¬ 
ships. —Elijah and Elisha have a time of sweet 
comnuinion and mutual helpfulness before Elij ih is 
‘taken away*. God setteth the solitary in families. 
How strange and beautiful is the attraction of one 
nature to another! This world and the town and 
house in which we live might have been as full of 
men and women, and among them all there might not 
have been one whom we could call friend, or, with 
the peculiar tenderness and confidence with which 
the words are steeped and coloured, father, mother, 
brother, sister, son, daughter. We know that the 
loneliest of all places is a city of thousands or millions 
in which we have no friend. But common friend¬ 
ships, as well as marriages, are made in heaven. 
There are wonderful affinities and pre-established 
harmonics which are potent, if not resistless, at 
almost every point of our lives. The boy goes to 
school, the young man to a university or work or 
business, and among the hundreds whom he meets 
there is one whom he soon learns to call friend. 
Such friendships are cemented and strengthened by 
interest in and pursuit of some common work, or the 
sharing of some common danger and trouble. The 
words comrade, fellow-worker, companion in tribula¬ 
tion, are pure and tender words. David and Jona¬ 
than, Elijah and the young pi ophet over whom he had 
cA.st his mantle, Jesus and John, Paul and Timothy, 
Luther and Melanchthon, are friendships of fragrant 
memories; and they all gi*ew out of common work, 
and were purified by common trials. 

II. The Brevity of Human Friendships.— ^Ten 
short years ago or thereabouts Elijah's and Elisha's 
friendship was formed, and now the time h.as come 
when Elijah must be taken away. A few short 
veal's and the closest of friends must part on earth. 
This thought should surely nip in the bud any grow¬ 
ing estrangement, and silence unseemly and unkindly 
words and feelings towards each other. If a man has 
only a little garden, every foot and inch of it must lie 
turned to account by growing fruit or flower. The 
garden of sweets which men have in human loves and 
friendships is very small; let no root of bitterness 
spring up to disfigure it, and draw the nourishment 
from its soil. 

III. Mutual Help, —‘Ask what I shall do for thee, 
befoi-e I be taken away from thee.' How unspeak¬ 
ably sad if we do our friends harm rather than good 
while we are by their side. It cannot he but that 
we are doing them either good or liarm. There is 
an unconscious influence ever going out from us. 
What can we do for them ? should be a serious 
question with us. Can we strengthen goodness in 
them? Can we plant loving memories in them? 
Can we present Christ and religion to them in such 
a lovely guise that they must almost perforce be 


drawn to these if as yet they are strangers to their 
influence ? 

IV. Seek the Good. —* Ask,* says Elijah, ‘what 
I shall do for thee.' By sincere sympathy and desire 
we must ask the good which we receive fmm our 
friends. Our minds must be enlightened and our 
hearts enlarged. A child in his father's house, an 
ignorant and inexiioricnccd man in the society and 
shaiing the friendsliip of a wise man, a young friend 
with an old, or an old man with a young friend, will 
derive lx?neflt in proportion to their docility and 
humility and ojienne^s of mind and heart. A round 
piece of marble brings up no water when plunged 
into the well; when hollowed it brings up its fill. 
And this is specially true of our relations with 
Christ, the great Friend. ‘Ask and ye shall i*eceive^ 
that your joy may be full.* 

' And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double portion of thy qHrit 
be upon me.’—2 Kings 11. 9. 

‘ I PRAY thee, let a double portion of thy spirit be 
upon me.' Elisha's words to his master ai*e a noble 
expression of thi* ideal i*elationship which might to 
exist not only be tween tc*acher and taught, but lie- 
tween young and old, bi twcen the waning and the 
rising generation. Could there he a finer statement 
of the true principle of progress ?—a more excellent 
motto for the guidance of human affairs ? I he trans¬ 
mission of spiritual heritage is a concern of our 
individual lives: the relationship of father to son, of 
young to old, of those who are passing away to those 
who are to take their place. A relationship of some 
kind there must be; and it concerns ns all. The 
next generation will consist of the children of this 
generation ; and these children will largely owe their 
characters to their parents' example and precepts. 
Elijah might be conscious of his failuies, but Elisha 
could carry on his work. There may lie an Elijah and 
an Eli.sha in every home. Is this tin* case ? Do men 
work for this result? Tc^o fieqnently we find a wall 
of sep aration between the old and young. The young 
complain that the old aie haul, unsyinjiathetic, un¬ 
reasonable, interfering, exacting, 'i'he old complain 
that the young are ungratcdiil, airogant, disrespect¬ 
ful : too often the father complains that he does not 
understand his son ; tlie son, that lie can find no 
sympathy from his father. A gulf once formed soon 
widens, and the natural link between generations is 
unnaturally severed. Much might be said in either 
case in excuse of one or tlie otlier. ^Fhe duties of 
children to parents are jierhnjis sufficiently empha- 
si/cd; let us consider the duties of the old towards 
the young. The old are masters of the situation ; if 
the young break away from them, the fault must be 
largely theirs. 

I. The duties of parents to children. 

1. It is useless to demand a respect, an afTection, 
from others which you are conscious in your own heart 
that you do not deserve. Could all parents honestly 
wish that the young should say to them, ‘ Let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon me*? Would they be 
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content that their own spirit should rule their 
children ? 

2. The pressure of business is often an excuse why 
a parent sees little of his children. He is from home 
durinjL? the day, at night he is weary. He intends to 
see more of them later on in life, when they are older 
and more appreciative. Meanwhile they grow up 
strangers to liim; and later on he will find it difficult 
to establish relations with them on his own terms. 
However busy a man i.s, he may and ought to spare 
a few minutes regularly with his children, to watch 
their development, to keep his hold on their affections. 
He will find true relaxation in this. Moreover, a man’s 
character and truest social gifts ought to be exhibited 
most fully in his own home, and brighten his immedi¬ 
ate circle. Nothing can excuse a neglect or scant 
performance of domestic dutie.s. ' 

H. This duty is one of general and universal appli¬ 
cation. 

All of us, in our respective stations, are influencing 
the character of the next generation. There is no- | 
thing which more entirely brings its own reward than 
sympathy with the young. Old age divide.s men 
sharply into two strongly contrasted classes. Amongst 
some we find isolation and querulousness; amongst 
others, geniality and contentment. Strive so to walk 
that the last wish of others towards you may be, ‘ I | 
pray that a double portion of thy spirit may be upon 
me . 

III. The following practical hhits will enable us to | 
use our influence aright in the most intimate relation¬ 
ships of life, especially in connexion with the young. 

I. Beware of l)eginning to treat a young man with 
a sympathy which you are not prepared to caiTy 
beyoncl a certain point. 

2. Beware of demanding gratitude from the young. 
It is selfish to expect it; it is useless to demand it. 
Take it thankfully when it is proffered. The young 
are always ungrateful on account of their inexj)ericnce. 
They do not know, and so they cannot appreciate, the 
acts of self-sacrifice of which they have been the ob¬ 
jects from their earliest days. Let the sincerity of 
your own efforts for their good be its own reward ; let 
the motive of your action be the sense of duty that 
you owe to the future of your race. 

3. Do not aim at making the young mere copies 
of yourself. Years are rolling on, and opinions arc 
changing. The world is not the same as it was in the 
old man’s youth ; its problems ai-e different in many 
ways: new difficulties require new armour; new 
dangers, new precautions. Do not try to alter, try 
rather to direct, the development of a young heart. 

No subject so much repays our study as the develop¬ 
ment of the young minci. We see it in the germs of 
the future, and the sight strengthens us to look more 
trustfully, more hopefully on the present. Think of 
the last thanksgiving of Jesus : ‘ Of those whom Thou 
gavest Me have I lost none \ How beautiful 1 And 
God commits others to our charge. Let us accept the 
gift for the (iiver^s sake, and try to realize its great¬ 
ness. Let us set oui*selvesto illumine by our example 


the path of those who are to come ; to aid them by 
our precepts; to strengthen them our love; striv¬ 
ing to hand on to sturdier runners m the race of life 
the torch which we have borne with too unequal 
steps. 

References.— II. 9. — H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Ilolfj Tids 
Teaching, p. 202. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in SackvilU 
College Cluipel, vol. iii. p. 1. 11. E. Hutton, The Crown of Life^ 

vol. ii. p, 153. J. H. Newman, Sermons Bearing on Subjects 
of the Day, p. 195. II. 9, 10.—J. M. Sermoris Preached 
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“IF THOU SEE ME-“ 

* And he said. Thou hast asked a hard thing ^ nevertheless, if 
thou see me when I am taken from thee, it shall be so.^ — 
2 Kings ii. lo. 

What is the meaning of this tc.st ? It was a search¬ 
ing, it was the c.sscntial test. God help us, and God 
hel[> those whom we seek to help, if we have not had 
expirience of it! For, consider what hap])ened at 
Klijah’s departure. Something evident anti startbng, 
something that could not be unseen—a blaze and a 
paiting. And something else—something that a 
prophet’s eye alone could see. 

I. What Elisha Saw.—‘Elisha saw it,’ we are 
told. What did he see? He cried, ‘My father, my 
father! * What thrust forth that cry from his heart ? 
'L'he vision that a prophet sees? Nay, it needs no 
prophet’s sense to express the pain of physical part¬ 
ing. It is the natural cry that sounaed in the air 
when the first father died, and has been sounding 
ever since. ‘My father! the chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof.’ Ah I that is a different cvf. 
It is no mere natural plaint: ‘Change and decay m 
all around I see’. It is not a revelation due to flesh 
and blood. It is not a recognition of the merely 
visible occun’cnce of the moment. It takes—this cry 
does—the incident of the moment, and sets it in the 
light of the Eternal Providence. It carries the 
heart to the consolation and security of the Ever¬ 
lasting Arms. ‘Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling- 
place in all generations.* 

II. Not Elijah’s but Qod’s Chariot—It is the cry 
of one who sees the real significance of life, the real 
dignity of work, the real background of sorrow. For 
what chariot bears Elijah away? Not Elijah’s, but 
God’s. The great prophet has not by some never-to- 
be-repeated spiritual achievement fashioned for him¬ 
self this dazzling apotheosis. Else by his going— 
this mighty ‘ father’s * loss—the good earth had been 
wretchedly impoverished; and Elisha might have 
gone bacK to Jordan to trim his and his pupils* 
aspirations to fit the times and the court and the 
common length of a man*s days. But ‘ Elisha saw *. 
He saw the passing away of a oeloved master, but not 
of the power that had worked in the master’s life. 
He .saw the * chariot of Israel *. He saw that the 
admired prophet was not the source of the wonders 
that had flowed forth during the years of protest and 
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ministry. It is God—the everlasting God of Israel— 
Who has worked by Elijah, Who is working in His 
departure, and Who will work by His holy prophets 
and with His own right hand for all ages. God— 
God alone—is the source of the prooliet’s power; 
and God is not passing away. He will not ioi*sake 
His Israel. 

HI. So Elisha can be a Prophet.—He need not 
lament that Elijah has not lelt his like ; that his 
successors cannot do more than conjure with his name. 
He is doubtless insufficient—a poor figure to wear 
the mantle and follow the gait of the elemental 
Tishbite. Ilut what matter? Ministerial fitness is 
not a case of flesh and blood. Able ministration is 
‘of the Spirit*. It is not the projihet or the 
charioteer of to-day or to-morrow, it is the ‘ chariot 
of Israel * that is the Church’s strength and cheer in 
all the ages. 

Do we face duties, troubles, shall we some day face 
death, in this faith, and in this temper of freedom 
and triumph? Do we know ‘how to be abased and 
how to abound *; or, are we happy to-day for trifling 
reasons, and shall we to-morrow, for trifling reasons, 
be wretched—because our landscape is too small for 
God’s chariot to be seen in ? There are m m who do 
Vidiaritly—there have been men who have said joyful 
things in mai tyrdom—because amid all changes and 
chances their hearts* love and trust are surely set 
upon their God. In times when heart and flesh have 
failed, God has been the strength of their heart and 
their etenial portion. They have seen Jesus. They 
have seen Him because they have run their race 
looking unto Him. 

References.—II. 10.— J. M. Nealo, demons in a 
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FELLOWSHIP WITH THE PAST 

' My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof .’—2 Kings 11 . 12 and xiii. 14 . 

The words recall the continuity of work which 
mai'ked the service of two widely different men. They 
are, in the first place, the witness of Elisha to the 
worth of Elijah. And, long after. King Joash repeats 
the same witness as he stands by the death-lx?d of 
Elisha himself. It points a lesson of continuity 
developing itself in contrast The work is the same, 
the men differ. The spirit of Elijah rests on Elisha; 
and Elisha receives his training under the eye and in 
the sei’vic’e of Elijah. The continuity is complete, 
and yet the difference l)etween the two men is mani¬ 
fold. We can see the same spirit manifesting itself 
in a diversity of gifts. 

1. It is a Commonplace Remark that the Present 
Age Produces Few Great Men.— There were giants, 
they say, in those days, but the race of giants is dying 
out It is at best but a half-truth. Great men have 
Aot been, as it were, sown broadcast all down the 


world’s pathway, but rather have been raised up at 
special turning-points to deal with special needs. We 
are easily tempted in this way to foreshorten the 
distant views of history. Just as we look back on a 
tract of country through which we have passi*d, and, 
s eing mountain piled upon mountain, ana hill upon 
hill, forget tlie deep impressions of valley and plain 
which separate them, so we look back on the days 
that aie gone and remember the yeai*s that are past, 
and we only count the giants and foiget that the 
majority of men were small of’stature. And that is 
not all. We also forget that the world often knows 
little of its greatest men until their work is done. 
Are we (juite sure that there is no work now being 
cairicd out patiently and unobtrusively, by some who 
stand amongst ourselves, whieh shall help to make 
this present age as useful, if not so brilliant, as some 
that are past ? Tliere are still some chai iots and 
horsemen left in Israel. 

II. The Work of One Generation Prepares the 
Way for the very Different Work of Another.— 

Elijah may strike the imagination as a greater man 
than Elisha, and yet the more human jirophet who 
dwelt in the town of Samaria, and lodged in the little 
chanibiT on the wall of Shunem, and entered into 
the social life of the sons of the propliets, was doubt¬ 
less the better implement in God’s hand to carry 
forward and to complete the work of the stem 
recluse of Gilead, and Cherith, and Horeb. The 
prophet of the desert and the mountain had done his 
duty and had passed in glory, the times now needed 
another type of workman. Thus the great thinkers 
of the eai ly eighteenth century, llutler, Warburton, 
and Waterland, were very different men from their 
enthusiastic successors, John Wesley and George 
Whitefield. Yet how many forget that the work of 
the one was the essential to the work of the other, 
aild that if Butler had not reasoned even Wesley 
might have preached in vain ! 

III. The Contrast of Character and Service is as 
Marked in this Story as the Continuity of Work.— 
There were new responsibilities of service which 
belonged to the age of Elisha, and for which God 
had trained him through the discipline of ministering 
to Elijah. Faithful as he was to the traditions of 
the past, stei nly as he refused to the last to leave 
the company of his master, he yet struck out hi.s 
own line of service, and sought to employ his own 
gifts and not to imitate those which he did not 
possess. It was by this hapfiy combination of the 
spirit of loyalty to the past with that of devotion of 
his own personal gifts to the present service of man¬ 
kind that Elisha was able to seiwe his generation 
by the will of God. There can be no doubt that we 
have at this time responsibilities peculiarly our own. 
To be loyal to our past, and yet to reach out wisely 
to the new anangements of tlie age, needs men, who, 
like Zachariah in the days of King Uzziah, ‘had 
undei-standing in the visions of God *. We have to 
hold fast to the gieat traditions that we inherit, 
and to inspire them with such fresh life and meaning 
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as God shall reveal. Now such revelation can onijjr 
come by the willing devotion of pei'sonal life to God s 
work in self*dcnyiiig service for mankind. Elisha’s 
histoiy tells us that the culture of the gifts which 
God has given to each of us, and the consecration 
of those gifts to the work which God appoints, is 
the great means by which we may fulfil our true 
destiny. 

IV. This Estimate of the Value of Continuity 
Brings us to One Other Thought, the Inspiration of 
Hope. —There is no trace of discouragement in the 
life of Elisha. The mighty works of Elijah might 
have led to despairing thoughts of his own powera, 
but they simply beckon him on to do his part, to use 
his gifts, to make proof of his own peculiar ministry. 
That last glimpse of the great prophet as he passed 
in glory must have made Elisha feel the insignificance 
of his own service. But to that vision was attached 
a promise, and its very biightncss left an afterglow 
of hope. And so he bravely takes up the mantle 
of Elijah, calls upon ‘the Ia)rd God of Elijah,* 
smites the waters as Elijah had done, and passes over 
to his own altered stage of sci-vice. Just so, our 
fellowship with the great ones of the past is un¬ 
broken, for we with them and they with us are in 
union with the same Lord, and share the same 
service. We cannot all soar and roach the heights 
which some of them reached, but we can patiently 
climb upwards, remembering that God does not call 
us to do what they did, but to do what we can. 
The retrospect must not dishearten us, as we think 
of our own feebleness and failures in the past, but 
rather (juicken and cheer us, as we see beyond the 
cloud of difficulty, peiplexity, and doubt, tlie bright 
hope of some small usefulness even for oui'selves in 
the service of God. For of Elisha as Elijah, those 
words were true, ‘ My father, my father, the chariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof*. 
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DWELL AMONG YOUR OWN 

* And the answeredi 1 dwell among mine own people.’^ 

2 Kings iv. 13. 

The whole incident is full of idyllic beauty, and is 
also vital with modem suggestion and application. 
Said the woman in effect: I am quite content, I do 
not want the king’s notice, the captain of the host 
can do nothing for me; I have my husband, my houso^ 
my daily task, I am well content; if I were other* 
wncre I should feel as if I were a stranger: 1 would 
rather be just where I am. If this woman’s spirit 
should take hold of us the most precious blessings 
would immediately and permanently be realized by 
every soul. It is vanity that disturbs the world; it 
is illegitimate, unnatural ambition that troubles and 
divides and torments lives that might otherwise be 
placid and content. A man is not always able to 
pass from one environment to flnother, and to retain 
the full use of his faculties. He who is really of con¬ 
sequence in one place would be of no con8e(|uence in 
another: the same man, but not the same environ¬ 
ment. 

I. It is so socially. If you allow the man to re¬ 
main upon his native heath; if you allow him to 
pui-sue his honest, cjuiet, healthful occupation of 
ploughing the land wnich he owns or rents; the man 
18 quite content, he feels that he is in his right place. 
Disturbance of environment is loss of power and loss 
of peace and loss of self-respect, 

II. It is so educationally. A man may be well 
informed and what is popularly called well read, and 
yet not be an educated man, and not be qualified to 
take any prfrt in educated society. Much be tter 
that a man should know exactly what he is, what he 
can do, and what place he can adequately occupy. 

III. It is so in commerce. It is an infinite mischief 
for a man to get it into his head that he ought to be 
somebody else; he loses his own power; he is not 
really what he might be and what God intended him 
to be; he is a wavering and double-minded man, 
and he can receive nothing of the Lord and he can 
receive nothing of men; for he is here and he is there^ 
and he is nowhere. 

IV. Christians must remain amongst Christians. 
You do not know how good the very meanest 
Christian is until you get into the society of men who 
have no God, no reverence, no religious aspiration. 
You need not leave Christ if you want to enjoy the 
most exalted and the most exalting communion. 
We are come to the spirits of just men made perfect. 
All history in its saintliest moods and influences is at 
our service.— Joseph PARXEa, City Temple Pulpity 
vol. II. p. 78. 
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Sermons Preached in Sackville Coilege Chapel, vol. iii. p. 78; 
see also Readinye for the Aged (4th Series), p. 233. IV. 33.— 
\V. Ilowe I Kvans, Sermons for the ChurcKs Year, p. 198. IV. 
84.—Spurtreon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1401. IV. 41.—J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iii. p. 
80. IV. 42, 43.—T. Champiiess, New Coins from Old Gold, p. 
21. V.—C. Bickersteth, The Shunammite, p. 55. 

NOW NAAMAN WAS A LEPER, BUT- 

* Now Naaman, captain of the host of the Kingf of Syria, was 
a gfreat man with his master, and honourable, because by 
him the Lord had g^ven deliverance unto Syria: he was 
also a mighty man of valour—but he was a leper.'— 
2 Kings v. i. 

As A rule our interest in the story of Naaman centres 
round the dramatic incident of his healing in the 
watei-s of Jordan. Looking at the story as a whole, 
and seeing it in its true peispective, it is inevitable 
that this should Ik* the case. But I am going to ask 
you to look at the history of Naaman from another 
point of view. What can we gather from the story 
of Naaman’s life bcfoi'e there came into it the whisper 
of hope through the lips of the little captive girl— 
his wife’s lady’s maid? Leprosy, the most tcrnble 
disease of the East, had developed in him. It had 
come in a form that did not involve exclusion from 
society. It was the white lefwosy, which is one of the 
most slowly developing forms of the di.sease. In this 
particular form the leprosy is all under the skin, and 
the disease, which may run its course for more than 
twenty \ears, results in the end in an utter abscnc*e 
of feeling—unless it changes its form in the later 
stages and becomes virulent and loathsome. It is 
possible that Naaman had been suffering from this 
indirahlc disease for a number of yeai*s before the 
light of hope broke into his life. Assuming this to 
be so, let us read our text in another way, 

* Now Na iman w^os a leper—but he was captain of 
the host of the King of Syria, a gi'eat man with his 
master, and honourable, a deliverer of his country and 
a mighty man of valour.’ 

There is a picture of a man living out his life fully 
and bravely in spite of a temble handicnp in the form 
of an incurable disease, which must year after year 
ain a stronger hold on his body and eventually end 
is life. 

I. I do not think that Naaman in his popularity 
and success was a much-envied man. There was the 
fame and the power—and the leprosy. There was 
the honour—and the suffering. It is always so. 
There is always the other side of thin^. And if we 
could change personalities, we should have to be pre¬ 
pared to take not only the joys and the opportunities 
and the satisfactions of that other man’s life, but also 
the martyrdoms, the bafflements, the burdens and the 


uplifting shadows. And rrmemlioring this may help 
to make us less envious and moie sympathetic. Naa¬ 
man the leper nny be looked upon a.s typical of the 
widest and most familiar range of human experience. 

II. And the question comes, I low' do w'e face this 
side of things? Naaman faced it with courage. And 
it wjis courage of no mean order. It was not bom of 
ho|)e. We say sometimes, ‘ While there is life there 
is hope ’. But that was not true in the case of the 
leper. He saw the long years of suffering, and knew, 
humanly speaking, that the way would only get 
harder the farther he went. Part of the work of life 
for him was to carry one of the lu aviest burdens that 
a man ever has to carry—the burdi'ii of a dead hope. 
He could not say with regard to his disease, ‘ While 
there is life there is hope *; but he found a better and 
a nobler thing to say, ‘ While there is life there is 
duty.’ There is no braver story in history than the 
story of them who have had to stoop and lift and 
lx*ar the hope that might have lifted and borne them, 
if only both its wings had not been broken. The 
faith to remove mountains is not a complete equip¬ 
ment for life. We need also the courage and strength 
to climb them. Of all the luxuries of life, perhaps the 
most unwarrantable and in the end the most wasteful 
and costly is the luxury of despair. And how many 
there are who indulge in it! A man may have to 
walk in a deep shadow, but he has no right to sit in 
it Much less has he the right to assume that that 
shadow loosens for him the bonds of duty, or absolves 
him from the claims of the world’s work. Naaman 
did not let his leprosy spoil his career. 

III. Note the thing that was wanting in the 
courage and endurance of Naaman. His suffering 
had not sweetened his life. He had borne it; but 
he had not undei-stood it. He had not been able to 
interpret a word of it. That was not his fault. And 
there is a sense in which his brave coiKjuest over a 
disability which held for him no high or beautiful 
meani?ig may well beget in our hearts much shame— 
shame that we for whom the pain of life has been made 
somewhat intelligible should still find it in nowise 
bearable. If only Naamari had known that it is not 
every man who is counted worthy to suffer, if only 
he could have sat at the feet of St. Paul, and could 
have heard all which that troubled and yet triumph¬ 
ant life could have told him of the ministry of pain 
and of the Divine fulfilment that lies concealed in 
earthly frustration, how much richer would have been 
the story of those brave yeai>! He did not know 
these things, and doubtless he was judged according 
to his knowledge; but we know them, and we shall 
be judged according to ours.—P. Ainswoeth, The 
Pilgrim Church, p. 184. 

THE STORY OP NAAMAN 
•But he was a leper.’—a Kings v. x. 

It is said that there is a crook in every lot. A wise 
divine of a good many generations ago has written 
a very large book to prove that this must be and 
is so. 
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I. The Imperfection of the Human Lot.—Holy 

Sci'ipture to us many reminders of the imper¬ 

fection of tlie human lot There was Eve planted 
down in the (harden of Eden under circumstances 
which mi^ht have seemed of the most consummate 
felicity. She was not, however, altogether happy, for 
there was one tree the fruit of which she might not 
pick. There was Uacluiel, beyond question one of 
the sweetest and most charming figures in all Scripture 
history—and yet so long childless, the saddest sorrow 
that could fall uj)on women of her race. T'heic was 
Isaiah, a man iin(|ncstionably of great personal attain¬ 
ment ; yet, judged l>y the results of his great ministry, 
he would have been deemed a failure. There was 
Hainan, who rose to the pitch of human ambition as 
he had supposed it; yet he said, ‘All this availeth 
me nothing \ And there was Naaman, unquestionably 
a man of high distinction, but—he was a leper. It 
is often so outside the pages of Holy Writ. God for¬ 
bid that we should ever read the Bible as though it 
sp ke of human life in a manner remote from our own 
experience. Have we not heard of a brilliant intellect 
and a poor shattered frame to can y it about and limit 
its exercise of vast possessions, yes, and passing away 
presently to a distant heir, who scarcely !>ears the 
name of that long line now almost extinct; of high 
position and bodily infirmity, and .so on. Yet see, 
the Book of Life and of Holy Scripture tells us this, 
that as these things come not by Jiccident, tliey need 
not be allowed to })oisou the cu}) of life for any man 
or woman. A great poet like Milton hands down 
his imperishable treasures to subsequent generations, 
though him.self a poor blind inaa Bunyan leaves us 
an immortal allegory, <irie of the most widely trans¬ 
lated books ever written in our language, and yet he 
was a persecuted tinker. A Darwin devotes himself 
for long and trying years orexpeiimeiit and thought 
to the elucidation, if he can, of some of the mysterious 
problems of nature, all the while fighting against such 
pain as left him for the most part only very few hours 
in every working day. Disraeli rises to be a leader of 
his country, to control its difficulties in time of peculiar 
peril, and yet he began life a snecred-at member of 
an often despised race. Naaman triumphed over his 
leprosy. There were lands in which it would have 
been a fatal bar for every thing: henceforth he must 
have gone away. The aisea.se slipped Irom him like 
a shell tom from a kernel. But iiis lej)rosy had not 
unmanned him, his mind was not tnrown off* its 
balance; his intellectual powers—whatever gifts God 
had given him the use of, these gifts were not soured 
by the thought of his sore affliction. And though 
he was a leper he still remained his country’s honoured 
benefactor. 

II. Discipline Meant for our Profit.—Here is com¬ 
fort for those who discover in their daily life something 
they do not undei’stand. Let us assure oui’selves that 
the very proofs of how noble minds triumphed over 
difficulties may serve to remind us that God cannot 
have sent them to us in a cruel and arbitrary spirit 
That which comes with His mercies in a guise which 


at first we cannot believe to be merciful is after all 
meant for our profit A man or woman will say, ‘ If 
I had not had this I might have been something 
better’. What would they have been without it? 
Many a man laid low by a grievous accident has 
found God by the pillow of his bed of suffering. He 
never knew Ilirn in the days of unimpaired strength 
and vitality, when it seemed as if he was powerful 
enough for anything. What would he have been 
without that crook in his lot? Before you and I say 
‘ If it were not for this we might have been something 
other,* let us ask ourselves, What might we have been 
without it ? 

III. Affliction no Bar to Usefulness.—Shall we 
not learn, too, through the.se things that God’s pur- 
K)se in giving us a crook in our lot cannot possibly 
>e to deprive us of the opportunity of filling our pait 
in life. You know men whose crook has not confined 
them to idlene ss, to a wasted life. It must not kei*p 
us from fulfilling our path in life. As Naaman watch¬ 
ing the cruel .spot grow upon his flesh, and thinking 
perchance of the deadly fate that was creeping surely 
and certainly over him, still addressed himself to the 
day’s business, and still met, I suppose, with a gallant 
countenance tho.se who worked beneath him ; so every 
man and woman with a crook in their lot should be¬ 
lieve that God Who sent it did not mean to make 
them sour or idle, or di.sappointed, or lost souls in 
the world. ‘ In the love and mercy of Chi ist I will 
be up and doin^ as if I were as free from anxiety aa 
the nappiest of God’s creatures.’ If like Naaman 
they find a prophet th(^ may go out in the spirit 
which needs must be ir we would understand the 
crosses and trials of life and come to God. Happier 
we than Naaman. It is not necessary for us to ap¬ 
proach the door of the human prophet to supplicate 
him for us. The Son of God is our Intercessor, and 
it needs no voice of human priest to declare His 
pardon. Each of us, with or without prophet and 
guide, can draw unto our Saviour Christ, and if we 
find Him Who suffered so sorely for us, we can go 
out whatever cross we have to bear, still following 
Him and joyfully declaring as Naaman did that there 
is no God in all the world like unto the Saviour we 
have found. 

A NAMELESS QIRL HEROINE 
2 Kings v. z-4. 

The name of the architect of the fine cathedral at 
Chartres is unknown, and most of the arti.st8, in stone 
and colour, wrought with the same anonymous hu¬ 
mility. Although they knew much of their work was 
to be hidden in the shadow of a cavern, they finished 
it with exquisite care. ‘ What artists must they have 
been to work thus for the glory of God, and for their 
own satisfaction, creating marvels while knowing that 
no man would see them.’ 

Therc is a tradition (idyllized by Browning) con¬ 
nected with the battle of Marathon, that a peasant 
fought with gi-eat prowess on the side of the Greeks^ 
using a ploughshare as weapon. When the battle was 
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over he was nowhere to be se^, nor would the oracle 
divulge anything beyond this T— 

Care for no name at all! 

8ay but just this : Wo praise one ht'lpful whom we call 
The Holder of the Ploughshare ! The great deed ne*er grows 
small. 

Rekkrkncks.—V. 1.— II. I). B. Rawnsley, Village Sermons 
(3rd Series), p. 180. R. W. Ililey, A Years Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 120. H. Hensley Henson, Christian World Pulpit, voX, 
Ixiv. 1903, p. 109. W. J. Woods, Outlines of Sermons on the 
Old Testament, p. 74. V. 1-19. — C. Perren, Revival Sermons 
«n Outline, p. 139. V. 2. — T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, p. 
24- V. 2, 3. — A. G. Mortimer, The Church*s Lessons for the 
Christian Year, part iv. p. 197. Christian World Pulpit, 
toL Ixxiv. 1908, p. M. 

THE MAID OP ISRAEL 

* Thus and thus said the maid that is of the land of Israel.'— 
2 Kings v. 4. 

From this well-known story we may learn valuable 
lessons about God’s dealings, and about the mutual 
duties and feelings that different classes of people owe 
to one another. 

I. How Wonderfully Qod Works for the Good of 
the World. —A little maid is earned captive, and 
Naaman is thereby healed and brought to the know¬ 
ledge of the true God. God’s Word has often had 
free course and been glorified by means of the mp- 
tivity of its preachers. The captivities of the Jews 
did a great deal to spread the knowledge of God in 
the world. Joseph did a great deal of good in a 
prison, so did St Paul, so did John Biinyan, and 
many more. ‘The Word of God is not bound ! ’ It 
would be endless to try to show in what strange ways 
God brings about people’s good. How can we pre¬ 
tend to understana them ? If you go into a factory, 
at what pains must the manager or foreman be to 
explain to you the steps by which the web of cloth, 
or sheet of f)aper, or a common dish is made ready 
fo» the market. And tifter all, you likely come away 
with a very defective knowlecfge of it. But you 
know that somehow the thing is done, and that it 
needs a great many processes that you would never 
have thought of, to get it done. ‘ iJ^rust also in GikI, 
and He will bring it to pass.' 

II. Gather Some Lessons from the Part which 
the Maid Plays Here. 

(а) She does not harbour grudges agair^t her 
captors. Render good for evil. 

(б) She interests herself in the good of her master. 
She is not content with merely doing her bit of work. 
People might call her a slave, hut she was not really 
a slave. Her spirit was not slavish. The apprentice, 
the scholar, the servant girl, are free when they give 
themselves with a good will to their work. It is not 
our outward condition, but our own hearts that make 
us slaves, or free. A gentleman has a nice brook in 
his estate. It is his ; but it is free all the same, for 
it flows just as it is in its nature to do. He calls the 
trout in it his; but still they are frce, for they are 
just where they want to be, and swim and hide in it 
as they choose. * I have learned in whatsoever state 


I am, therewith to be content.' If we have learned 
that, we have learned the secret which snaps the 
strong(‘st fettois as if they were spiders' thieads. 

III. Gather Some Lessons from the Part which 
Naaman Plays. 

{a) He dues not despise good advice because it 
is spoken by lowly lips. People often value opinions 
according to the wealth or poverty of those who give 
them. 

(fc) He does not think that there is nothing and 
nobody of any account oviside of his own country. 
It is good to be patriotic; hut it is both unchristian 
and foolish to desf)ise everything that is not English. 
Ixiarn to he fair to all, large-hearted and ready to 
learn. * The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof.' God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men to dwell in the face of all the earth. 

Rrkeiiknces.—V. 9-12.—G. H. Morrison, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixviii. 100.5, p. 03. V. 10.—\V. H. Hutchings, 
Sennon-Skdrh's, p. 23.5. V. 10, 11.—A. M.iclaron, Expositiont 
of Holy Scripture — 2 Samuel and 1 and 2 Kings, p. 359. 

“I THOUGHT 

* Behold, I thought, he will surely come out to me, and stand, 
and call on the name of the Lord his God, and strike his 
hand over the place, and recover the leper.’— 2 Kings v. ii. 

I. God’s thoughts aie not our thoughts. There is no 
such difference as to make the Uivine thought utterly 
and .always unlike and inconceivable. If it were so, 
we should have no God. But as in earthly relations 
the father is compelled by love to thwart many times 
his child's wishes, so (jod, Who knows us and knows all, 
in the very exercise of His love has to deny us what 
we most set our hearts on, what we most passionately 
desire. He answers us indeed, but He answers us in 
a manner at variance with our dreams. The lovely 
mystical use of the story of Naaman may be recalled. 
How maiiy times has a human soul agonized over the 
life of the dearest when it was slipping away ! How 
often those who loved life and saw before them a work 
to do in this world have prayed to be raised again from 
the bed of sickness! Tne life was not denied, but it 
was given in another fashion. ‘I thought that he 
would strike his hand over the pl-ice, and recover the 
dying.' Not so. 'The True Prophet led the sufferer 
down to Jonlan. In the watei*s of death the perfect 
healing was found. 'I'his was the true recovery, to 
wash in Jordan, to climb up the hank, and stand on 
the eternal shore in the presence of the Lord Himself. 

II. There is no praver more bh ssed and more avail¬ 
ing tha?i the simple, disinterested prayer for guidance. 
If we have a right to anything, we have a right to 
an answer when we plead, ‘ Show me the wayIs this 
pniyer answered? Yes, assuredly, but often not ans¬ 
wered as we thought it might he. There may be 
those who always understand the I’eason of (iod’s deal¬ 
ings with them. But there are many who think they 
see, that if at this point and that they had made an¬ 
other choice, they would have had much more sunshine 
and much more peace. Weie they guided? The 
answer is that often and often the fact of God’s guid- 
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ance does not become j^lain until years of pain and 
disappointment have passed away. Suddenly, it may 
be, a light Hashes on the darkness of past and present. 
We see in a moment that if we had gone down that 
path we should have missed the consecration and a*own 
of existence. 

III. In the advancement of God’s kingdom our 
thoughts are often strangely crossed. The tem))tati(in 
is to say, ‘ If the methods are right, the results are sure *. 
We are only to do our best and wisest in de|)endence 
on the Divine blessing, and that blessing will come. 

The Lord of the Kingdom, Whose name fora while 
was humbled beneath every name, has taught us the 
way to victoiy. He reached the throne by the Cross. 
This wjis His thought, not ours. We snould have 
said with His disciple, ‘Be it far from Thee, Lord; 
this shall not he unto Thee *. But He knew, and amid 
reviling foes and unbelieving friends, He went on with¬ 
out flinching, without failing, without turning back. 
‘ If Thou be the Son of God, come down from the 
Cross.’ But He was doing a great work, and could 
not come down. We serve Him l>ecaiise He first served 
us, and He oil Is us to take up His cross if need he, not 
for an hour, but for a life.—W. Robertson Nicoli., 
The Garden of Nuts, p. 189. 

Reperkncb.— V. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermont, vol. zx. No. 
1173. 

THE DISLIKE OF THE COMMONPLACE 

*Bat Naaman was wroth, and went away, and said, Behold, 1 
thought. He will surely come out to me, and stand, and 
call on the name of the Lord his God, and strike his hand 
over the place, and recover the leper. Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel ? may 1 not wash in them, and be clean ? So he 
turned, and went away in a rage .*—2 Kings v. 11 , 12 . 

Following the suggestion of our text, I wish to speak 
on the commonplace; and I shall cast what I have to 
say into this shape: First, the dislike of the common¬ 
place is well-nigh universal. Second, there are few 
things more dangeious than this dislike. 

I. The Widespread Irritation at the Common¬ 
place, so clearly manifested in tlie case of Naaman. 
I think 1 need hardly remind you of another Bible 
story where the same intense dislike makes itself mani¬ 
fest ‘ Is not this the carpenter’s sou ? Do we not 
know His brothei*s ? ’ It was with such words that the 
Jews di.scredited Je.sus. Like Naaman they were in¬ 
tensely irritated at the commonplaceness of the Mes¬ 
siah’s advent. 

Are we not all prone to the same irritation ? The 
fact is we are half-savage at the heart yet, and have 
never lost the savage delight in glaring coloiii’s. 

I cannot help thinking that much of men’s world- 
weaiiness—much of the disappointment that unfolding 
life brings with it—is connected, by very real yet subtle 
ties, with this deep-seated vexation at the common¬ 
place. How many avoid the path where the cross lies, 
who would tread it to-morrow if there were only some 
glamour there! It may be hard to follow the ark into 
the deeps of Jordan. Perhaps it Ls harder to wash in 
Joitlan seven times. 


And in our Christian experience are we not also like 
Naaman, and have we not knownsoinethingof Naaman’s 
disappointment? I think that many men come to 
Jesus Christ as this commander of Syria came to the 
Prophet Elisha. He is a thousand times more willing 
to cure us of our leprosy than Elisha was to cure that 
cui*se of Naaman. But when we come and when we 
cannot see Him, when we only hear a voice that bids 
ns wash, when instead of great deeds there is dull and 
dreary service, have not men been moved even agn 1 at 
Jesus with the very feeling which animated Naaman ? 
To turn away from Elisha in a rage was a very poor 
and pitiable thing. But to tuni away fiom Christ 
Jesus in a rage is the one fatal act of a man’s 
life. 

II. There are few things more dangerous than 
this Dislike.—Let me give you three reasons that 
make it so perilous to nurse this irritation. 

1. The commonplace is the warp and woof of* lifa 
It is the material out of which our days arc made. 

2. Then the commonplace is God’s preparation for 
the great Simple obedience to a very plain command 
for us as for Naaman is the path to glorious hours. 

3. Then think how Christ insists u|X)n the common¬ 
place. The more I study Christ’s life, the more I am 
impiessed by the value that He set upon the ordinary. 
Whatever Naaman did, it is clear that Jesus of 
Nazareth never turned away from the commonplace 
in a rage.—G. H. Morrison, The Unlighted Lustre, 
p. 48. 

References.— V. 11 , 12.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Old 
Testanunt Subjects, p. 265. V. 12.—Spurgeon, Serynons, vol. vi 
Nos. 297 and 298. V. 13.—vol. xv. No. 892. R. J. 
(*aiiipbell. Sermons Addressed to Individuals, p. 107. R. D. B. 
Kawns.ey, Village Sermons {2rd Series), p. 186. V 14.—C. \V^. 
Furse, Sermoi\s Preached in Richmond, p. 273. V. 15.—W. 
Redferii, The Gospel of Redemption, p. 101. V. 15-27.—-A 
Maclarcii, Expositions of Holy Scripture —2 Samuel and 1 and 2 
Kings, p. 3G8. V. 17-19.—G. Salmon, Gnosticism and Agnos- 
ticimi, p. 158. Simeon, Works, vol. iii. p. 493. Hall'i 
Contemplations (O.T.), Rook xix. ‘ Contemplations viiL' 
Kitto, Dftily Bible Illustrations, vol. iv. p. 315, etc. Gelkie'i 
Old Testament Portraits, p. 275. Hasell, Scripture Partings, iii., 
and in Day of Rest, 1881, p. 402. Jacox, Secular Annotations on 
Scripture Texts (2nd Series), p. 37. Ryley, ‘ Gratitude to God 
and Karthly Policy,' Christian World Pulpit, vol. v. p. 330. 
Gasqiioine, * Modern Hypocrisy,* Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
vi. p. 24 ; and see vol. xi. p. 390. Krummacher’s Elisha^ chap, 
.wii. V. 18.—R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 
285. V. 19.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious 
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. QEHAZi 

*Gehazi, the servant of Elisha, the mao of God, said,’etc.— 
2 Kings v. ao. 

I. Gkhazi is the rcpi-esentative of a certain type of 
character. As Solomon stands to us for the sage, and 
Daniel for the righteous judge, so does Gehazi stand 
lor the liar. A lie is an ex|)osuie of character. It is 
tiie deep-seated covetousness of Gehazi that is em- 
phasizc^a. He was determined to get for himself 
something that belonged to Naaman. He got it; for 
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the leprosy of Naaman was to cleave to him and to 
his scud for ever. 

II. Gehazi was one who made shipwreck of great 
chances. He was ‘the servant of Klisha*—that is, 
he was looked upon as the successor designate of the 
prophet He belonged to very serious times, and 
never lealized their importance. He had the great 
example of his master before his eyes, and had wholly 
missed its significance. Elisha was his paymaster and 
nothing more. 

III. Geha/.i’s error has its faithful copyists still. 
Hidden under fair names, the sordid, selfish spirit 
works within us. We are called servants of God and 
8oldiei*8 of Christ It is our redemption by Jesus that 
has in it the secret of every stimulus and every check, 
if we faithfully remember that* we are not our own,* 
and so bound ‘to glorify God in our body and in our 
spirit, which are God*s.*—W. W. Merry, The Sermon 
Year Book, 1891, p. 341. 

IIeferbncrs.—V. 20 .—D. T. Young, Neglected People of the 
Bible, p. 120. V. 21.—H. C. G. Moule, Fordington Sermons, 
p. 9. V. 25.—H. P. Liddon, Sermoru on Old Testament Sub- 
jecU, p. 270. 

THE TRAVELS OP THE HEART 
* Went not mine heart with thee ? *—2 Kings v. 26. 

Ponder the t» avels of the heait as suggested by this 
penetrative inquiry of Elisha’s. 

I. The Man of Qod Says this to the Sinner in His 
Courses.—Ihe man of God must always send forth 
his heart after the sinner. By God’s grace, it may 
put an arrest upon his wickedness. It will be as a 
judgment on his guilty coui’ses. 

The hear t of the man of God should pursue the 
sinner with indignation. If we hated sin more 
interi'-ely, we should strive to save sinners more 
eai*ncstly. 

The heai-t of the man of God should go pitifully 
towards hinnere. 

The heart of the man of God should follow sinners 
with prayer. Can the heart travel in tw^o directions 
a1 once ? Can it chase the transgressor, and at the 
same time ascend in supplication to heaven? It 
can. And herein it reflects the omniprcHcnce of God. 
Here is another sign that it is made in the image of 
God. 

The heart of the servant of God should follow the 
sinner with hope. ‘ Despairing of no man * is a New 
Testament maxim. Every evangelist must be an 
optimist. 

II. The Man of Qod Says this to Servants of Qod 
in their Errands. —The heart of the believer travels 
after the apostles and prophets of Christ with sym¬ 
pathy. 

Our heart should tmvel with God’s servants in con¬ 
secrated imagination. 

Let your heart travel after the servant of God in 
his service by means of interested reading. 

III. The Man of Qod Says this to Friends Amid 
their Career. —How wise and good it is to cultivate 
a travelling heart of sympathy I It was said by one 


who knew him well that the secret of Bishon Wilber- 
force’s succe-is was‘in his power of -ympatliy’. He 
was the fathiT of the modern bishops. He was 
eloijiunt and brilliant. But the master-secret of his 
influence was sympathy. 

IV. The Man of Qod Says this to Departed Loved 
Ones.—Pioject your heait alter the departed, and 
how real and near the better country seems! More¬ 
over, tliese joui-neys ol the heart prepare us for that 
grander realm. 

V. The Man of Qod Says this to the Crowned 
Lord.—No Words could better express what we oft- 
times cry to the Saviour on His holy seat: ‘ Went 
not mine heart with Thee?* We travel with Him 
through His Incarnate; life, fi-om the rude manger to 
the bitter Cross. We tiavel with Him from ‘the 

1 )urple heights of Olivet * to the glowing heights of 
leavin. Our heait is ever with Him as He pleads 
His powcTlul blood at God’s right hand. 

VI. A Qreater than Elisha Says this to Us All.— 
The travels of the heart of man are great b(*yond our 
estimation. But who can follow the travels of the 
heart of God ?—Dinsdalk T. Young, The Travels of 
the Heart, p. 3. 
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THE INVISIBLE REALITIES OF THE ETER- 
NAL WORLD 

• And he answered, Fear not; for they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them.’— 2 Kings vi. 16 . 

The invisible realities at times are very real to some 
and very unreal to others. This incident is an ex¬ 
cellent example of it. Danger menaces two inerL 
Death itself seems in the cup for both. But one is 
a citizen only of the seen and temporal, while the 
other’s spirit soara up to God and believes in God,, 
and is as certain of the existence of God as that he 
is alive. 

Consider the fruits of this l)elief in the existence of 
the eternal verities:— 

1. There Is a Confidence in Time of Perplexity.— 

‘Fear not,’ said the prophet to his dismayed and 
affrighted companion. There you have courage after 
a godly sort in the hour of danger. There is, in some 
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naturcS) an intrepid, unconquerable element which, 
when beset by opposition, begets instant resistance 
and blossoms into conquest. Anclyou have hei^ a 
man’s faith undei* searching test That faith comes 
out well. It does not flinch in the hour of fiery 
trial because the man by the eye of faith beheld the 
invisible. 

II. Another fruit of belief in the eternal is The 
Identification of Qod*s and the Individual’s Interest. 
Where there is genuine lielief in the realities of the 
eternal world, man’s protection in danger, man’s com¬ 
panionship with God’s good angel-guards, man’s 
acquiescence in the rightness of the life-lot is known 
ana believed in to be of God’s giving. In shoii;, 
whatever is, is for the best. 

III. There is also another fruit of belief in the 
eternal world, viz. Liberation from the Bondage of 
Doubt. Tiie doubting Christian cannot lead a happy 
life. With some people there is a tendency of tem¬ 
perament to this. In fact, it is questionable if any 
soul can escape its ‘ passage-at-arins ’ with doubt. 
And where doubt is truly genuine it should enlist 
deep attention and beget profound respect. If it is 
honest it will be like that of Thomas, who sincerely 
doubted Christ’s resurrection, and whose doubt was 
never scoffed at, but tenderly dissipated by Christ. 
All the same, the less we know of doubt the better; 
and just as truly as it is an axiom of indisputable 
value that ‘prevention is better than cure,’ so the 
less a mind is troubled by doubts the happier and 
more useful the life. And what we contend for is 
that freedom from the bondage of doubt and unbelief 
is in highest evidence in this prophet. God was a 
magnificent reality to him. All else was shadow. 

Of course it is always some ground for consolation 
that whatever clouds of doubt may rise to obscure 
the character of God and darken the sunshine of the 
love of God, that Divine character is for ever and 
ever the same, and that heavenly sunshine is steadily 
falling upon the soul however much it may fancy 
itself forgotten of God. 

Rbperxncb. —VI. 16, 17.—W. BL Hutchings, Sermon- 
Sketchei (2ud SerlesX p. 249. 

UNSEEN ENVIRONMENT 

* Lord, 1 pray Thee, open his eyes, that he may see.*—a Kings 

VI. 17. 

Among the men in Dothan who possessed good eye¬ 
sight, I think Klisha’s servant might be i^eckoned. 
And yet, when he came to Elisha and ci-ied, ‘Alas, 
my master, how shall we do ? ’ Elisha fell upon his 
knees and prayed, ‘ Lord, open his cye.s that ne may 
see! ’ He had seen everything except the brightest 
and the best He had been blind to his unseen 
environment 

I. And so I gather that in the world around us 
there is thi* presence and power of a living God, and 
till we se(j that presence, we are blind. 

It is very hard to see God in to-day. It needs an 
opening of the eyes, such as Elisha’s servant got, to 


catch the ti-end of the everlasting love in the petty 
transactions of the present hour. 

We need to believe in the immanence of God. We 
cannot live without a spiritual environment. We 
must protest against the quasi-scientific spirit that 
refuses to rise above the secondary cause. For me 
the secondary must imply the fii*st, and in the second 
the impulse of the fii-st is vibrating. 

II. There are some spheres where the holden eyes 
are blessed. I do not forget that it is the great com¬ 
passion of God that keeps us half-blind from the 
cradle to the grave. They darken the bird’s cage 
when they teach it to sing; and unless the covering 
hand of the Almighty darkened the windows here, 
we should never sing, and never be strong at all. Do 
not be blind to the untold blessings of our blindness. 
But I am not pleading for vision for to-morrow. I 
am pleading for the recognition of the Divine to-day. 

III. And what is the moral value of this unseen 
environment ? It is this. It lifts me above cii'cum- 
stances. It shows me the mightier powers at work 
around me. It kindles my soul to claim and hold 
the mastery that I feel in my heart of hearts ought 
to be mine. The very weakest may be strong in 
Christ, and the very feeblest be powerful in God, if 
he will recognize that God is here, and that in every 
effort for the right, in every struggle to be true, in 
every sore endeavour to be free, the armies of Syria 
may block his way, but the horses and chariots of 
fire are at his bidding.—G. H. Mobrison, Flood-Tide^ 
p. 64. 

niustration, —Did you ever hold in your hand 
one of these puzzlc-caixls on which thei*e is something 
clearly and plainly drawn, and some face or figure in 
the lines that is not evident ? Here is the garden, 
find the gardener, for example. And we study the 
card, and hold it at all angles, and we turn it round 
and turn it back again, and for the life of us we can¬ 
not see the face, when in an instant, ah ! there it is; 
and now we can see nothing else; and we hand it 
on and we wonder how our neighbour can possibly 
escape detecting what is so plain to us. ‘Lord, 
open his eyes, that he may see! And the Lord 
opened the young man’s eyes, and he saw.* And the 
present moment was filled with the Divine. And the 
ministries of heaven wei’e near at hand, for the moun¬ 
tain was full of horses and chariots of fire.— G. H. 
Mobrison, Flood-Tide^ p. 67. 

ALL SOULS 

*And Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, I pray Thee, open his 
eyes, that he may see. And the Lord opened the eyes of 
the youngs man; and he saw: and, behold, the mountain 
was full of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha.' 
—2 Kings vi. 17. 

1. The history of Elisha at Dothan is an inspii'ed 
recoi*d of one of these rare glimpses into the invisible 
world surrounding us which adas to the dignity, the 
grandeur, the security of this earth life, by assming 
us that we ai'e encompassed by spiritual intelligences 
empowered to act on humanity, guiding, arranging, 
inspiring, protecting. 
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IL Let us leam the lesson from the vision of Klisha. 
It is a picture of the eternal realities that surrouiul 
these lives of oum. It is a proof that man is not 
merely an animal organism, but an immortal spirit 
belonging to two worlds; that though, for educative 
purposes, he is smothered for a while in the animal, 
nis true er/o belongs to the spiritual; that the world 
of spirits is floating, in all its power and beauty and 
energy around him, and that greater are they that 
are with him than they which are against him. The 
weakest amongst us is not fighting alone. In tempta¬ 
tion and trial and soul darkness, when we seem hope¬ 
lessly overmatched, when the Syrian hosts of our 
lower nature are liesieging us with haunting memories 
and evil thoughts and faithless suggestions, when the 
cry goes up, *Alas! Master, what shall we do?* if 
some Elisha were at hand to pray ‘Lord, open his 
eyes, that he may see,* we should see the mountain 
‘ full of hoi*ses of fire and chariots of fire *. It is better 
that we should not see. ‘ Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.* It is better that, 
with a powerful eftbil; of the will, we should cross by 
faith the threshold of the door which divides us from 
the world beyond the senses, and simply believe that 
the unseen is greater than the seen; that more are 
they that are on our side than they which are 
against us. 

111. ‘ Against us I * But are any of the beings of the 
spirit world against us ? ‘All Saints * will obviously 
be on our side, but ‘ All Souls 1 * would not some of 
that number harm us if they could ? I reply that I 
think there are ‘ seducing spirits,* disincamate human 
beings of low character, imperfect, crude, more ignor¬ 
ant than oui-sclvcj?. I think that for a while after 
death they haunt the gi-osser atmosphere of our 
world ; they are not yet awakened, and they blindly 
hunger for the limitations they have left, fiut I am 
convinced that they ai’e under training, under disci- 

C line; they ai*e not overlooked, forgotten, neglected 
y the Father-Spirit of the world. As for there 
being any peril to ourselves from them, all the mis¬ 
chief, and all the malice, and all the passions, and all 
the hate of a Hades full of unregenerate humanity 
cannot hatm the life consciously ‘hid with Christ in 
Go<l*. One strong act of faith will lift you into that 
sphere in which ‘ tliey that are with us are more than 
tney wliich are with them,* for ‘ behold, the mountain 
was full of horses of fii*e and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha.—B. Wn.BKttFORCE, Following on to 
Know the Lord, p. 143. 
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THE CHARACTER OF JEZEBEL 

•And when Jehn was come to Jezreel, Jezebel beard of it — 
a Kings ix. 30. 

Some there are who, having an imperfect knowledge 
of the true position of woman among the Hebrews, 
or, placing too much reliance on modem Oriental 
analogies,, have repi*e.sentcd her station as that of a 
low and degraded character. In doing this, they 
have committed an error, of which they could never 
have been guilty had they studied tnat beautiful 
description of a Hebrew woman given at the end of 
the book of Proverbs, wheie the value of a virtuous 
and prudent wife is said to be ‘foi* above rubies*. 
Yet, while there were many truly noble women in 
Hebrew society, there were also, just as in our own 
time, women who were perfect contrasts to such. 
Though socially high, they were morally low. To 
these belonged Jezebel, the consort of Ahab. She 
made him what he was, and likewise fashioned her own 
character and destiny. 

I. Jezebel’s Life _Jezebel’s life was evil from the 

beginning.^ No sooner had Ahab taken her as his 
wife thai/she introduced the woiship of Batd into 
the land of Israel. Her next act was the slaughter 
of the Lord’s prophets, that they might not have the 
opportunity of condemning her idolatrous practices 
and tho.se of her husband. Then she planned the 
murder of Naboth, and, when he was dead, put her 
husband into the possession of the vineyard he coveted. 
Nor was this all: she led her sons into idolatry and 
other evils, just as she had led her husha-iid. When 
Jehu called her ‘this cursed woman,’ his language, 
though awful, was corifct, for she had brought a curse 
on her husband, on her family, on the throne and 
land of Israel, and was the wicked genius of her age. 
But retribution waited her. When Jehu aiTived at 
Jezieel Jezebc*! heard of it, and hastily painted her 
face and tired her hair, and, seating herself at a large 
window of the palace, she looked out for his approach ; 
and as he entered the gateway she cried, ‘ Had Zimri 
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peace, who slew his master?* Why these prepara¬ 
tions and this interrogation ? Not, as some have said, 
to tempt and coruiuer Jehu as slie had tempted and 
conquered Ahab; but to insult Jehu, and set him at 
defiance. Zimri was an Israelitish captain who had 
conspired against his royal sire, and killed him. But 
he had no Divine wanant for his acts, and therefore 
within seven days he himself perished. Jezebel 
charged Jehu with a similar rebellious act, which she 
insinuated would siii*ely be followed with the reverse 
of peace; but Jehu knew that he was God's instru¬ 
ment, carrying out God s commands. 

II. Jezebel’s End.—It should he remembered that 
Jezebel’s end was tard}* in its approach. Ahab, her 
husband, had been shot on the field of battle, and he 
left only the incmory of evil behind him ; but she was 
ermitted to live on. What for? That she might 
ave space for repentance. I low wonderf ully patient 
God is I One hundred and twenty yearn He waited 
for the repentance of the antediluvians, and forty days 
for the repentance of the Ninevites: the former did 
not repent, and therefore they were drowned; the 
latter did repent, and therefore they were spaixd. 
And had Jezebel repented, bad as she had been and 
was, she, too, would have been saved (Kzek. xxxni. 
11; 2 Peter iii. 9). A life of probation must neics- 
sarily have a termination; and at lost, at the age of 
about fifty, death ha|)pened to this infamous woman, 
the dowager-queen of Israel. As Jehu stood in his 
chariot under the window of the palace, he cried with 
a loud voice to the court servants above, ‘ I'hrow her 
down*; and if God’s commands would justify Jehu, 
Jehu's commands would justify the eunuchs. So they 
threw her down, just as common rnalefaclora were cast 
headlong from some rocky height; and as she had 
caused the stoning of Nalxith, now stones cause her 
death. What an indignity—a queen-mother, with 
her face painted to render her eyes 8urpas.singly 
brilliant and her cheeks beauteous os the rose; a tiara 
of sparkling gems round her head, and a robe of 
untold costliness on her person—thus to be cast from 
the window of her own royal house by her very 
menials, and thereby dtished to death upon the hard 
pavement below. But even this was not all: her 
corpse was frightfully broken and disfigured by the 
prancing horses and rolling chariots, and the hungry 
dogs completed the work. To rest in no sepulchre 
was the very climax of her dishonour and shame. 
What a fate! Jezebel had been a sinner above all 
sinners; hence her last end was truly dreadful. ‘The 
mills of God grind slowly,* but, ‘ they grind exceed¬ 
ing small 
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A FULL HOUSE 

* And the house of Baal was foil from one end to another.‘— 

2 Kings x. 21. 

Herb is a record of a full house. So full it was that^ 
in the original, it is described as a vessel filled to the 
brim. But what was its moral significance ? 

L A Full Congregation but no True Worship.— 
If you read the tragical story, you will find that you 
do it no injustice when you say that two principal 
motives had filled the house that fateful day: first, 
the desire to cuny favour with the ruling powers^ 
and secondly, the constmint of fashion. 

II. Quantity but no Noble Quality. 

1. Gi-eat lack of conviction characterized this full 
house. They were not there (most of them at least) 
because of real loyalty to Baal. It is depth and 
splendour of conviction which gives quality to an 
assembly for woi*ship. 

2. Very unintelligent was this houseful. They 
had not thought the claims of Baal out. Their 
presence in the house of Baal did not ixprcsent a pro¬ 
cess of delilieration. They were the fevered devotees 
of a popular crusade. 

3. Fickle with contemptible fickleness was this 
Baalite constituency. At quite an alien shrine would 
they bow pitsently, did custom or authority look 
that way. Mei*e numbei’s are of little worth. Two or 
three with Jesus in the midst transcend with incalcul¬ 
able transcendency a house ‘full from one end to 
another* of those whose hearts will not bear the 
piercing semtiny of heaven. 

III. The Popularity of Error.—^The house of Baal 
was undeniably popular in Samaria. But it was the 

* house ot Baal,* and that is sufficient condemnation 
of the popularity. There is a popularity which is 
true, and there is a false popularity. 

Error is always assured of a large popularity. 
False doctrine often draws a crowd, though that 
cTOwd docs not long cohere. 

IV. A Crowd Drawn by Unworthy Means.— 
When a house of God is crowded by unworthy means 
it is a dishonour to God and to man uiike. 

V. A Crowd Composed of EvildoA u.—Often is 
a cit)wd assembled in an evil place. And too often 
an evil crowd may lie in a holy place. 

VI. A Concourse Unconscious of Approaching 
Doom.—The fearful lot of the misguided worshippers 
who filled Baal’s hou.se is but a faint representation 
of that which awaits the evildoers who reject a dying 
Saviour's love. 

VII. Truth Transcendent over Numbers.—God's 

truth must and will ultimately conquer. Baal may 
gather the crowd, but this shall not be so for ever. 
Numliers may seem an insuperable menace to Go.spel 
truth; but that truth shall prevail, for the mighty 
Spirit of God is behind it, yea and in it.—D insdale 
T. Young, The Travels of the Heart, p. 133. 
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AQE AND YOUTH 

* Now Elisha was fallen sick of his sickness whereof he died. 
And Joash the king of Israel came down unto him, and 
wept over his face, and said, O my father, my father, the 
chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof .’—2 Kings xiii. 
14 - 19 . 

This is the last hour in a prophet’s life. The brave, 
simple-hearted Elisha, now past eighty years, has 
lain down to die. He had been not prophet merely, 
but patriot; and the nation’s grief was the morc 
bitter that at this juncture he could ill be spared. 
Repeatedly in the past he had stepped between Israel 
and the vengeance of her foes; even now, as he lay 
waiting for the end, his parting thoughts were given 
to his country. They must have been sad enough. 
Israel was in a gravely disturbed condition. Op¬ 
pressed by the powerful Syrian state, she was also 
cruelly harassed by the marauding bands of Moab. 
How the dying man must have gone back in fancy 
to that day, nearly fifty yeai’s since, when he had 
summoned Jehu to the throne, and, with the animat¬ 
ing dix*ains and hopes of a new start, sped him forth 
upon his vigorous caieer! But all had been in vain. 
Jehu’s sons were weak and pusillanimous; and while 
they reigned the Syrians had trodden Israel’s honour 
in the dust. 

Then came what seemed a turning of the tide. 
Joash, the grandson of Jehu, became king, and the 
change from the degraded imbecility of his father 
was very welcome. There was pix)mise in the youth’s 
unwasted energies. And the old prophet, as he 
looked a long farewell that day to the streets and 
ralleys of Samaria, found himself questioning of what 
stuff* this new leader was made and whether he had 
It in him to retrieve the national fortunes. Had he 
the brave pui*pose, the iron faith, the unselfish and 
untiring keenness of spirit, which would lift the 
kingdom out of the slough of impotence and starva¬ 
tion where it lay ? Had he the vision of God that 
makes a man strong ? 

Joash, as far os we know, appeal's to have turned 
out in nature somewhat colourless. He was by no 
means the woist of the kings of Lsrael; but if there 
was n^ great harm in him, neither was there any 
preat good. The main accu.sation urged against him 
IS that he failed to stop the public idolatry his an¬ 
cestors had set up. Well, purely negative {lersons 
do not greatly help the world. Possibly they may 
now and then act as a drag when down-hill speed in 
morals or religion is on the increase; yet since they 
hinder upward progress still more, the world’s gain 
is less than nothing. 

I. Consider first the prophet on his death-bed. It 
b an exceptional feature in Elisha’s end that be was 
a prophet, and yet died at peace in his bed. Death 


usually comes to such as he in other ways. Too often 
the man who spoke fearlessly for God has paid for 
his courage with his life. Nevertheless, at times 
we find a bright exception, whei*e a faithful God, 
keeping watch above Ilis own, has sent light at even¬ 
tide. Here and there, like Elisha in Samaria, Luther 
in his cottage at Eisleben, Knox in his (|uiet house 
at Edinburgh, a gi*eat man of God bi*eathes his 
last in neace. Alter life’s fever the clo.se an'ives 
calm ana trampiil, and the weary sun makes a golden 
set 

As I look again at this old-world scene, I find yet 
another point worth our noting. Here is a poor 
apartment in Samaria—the London of the country 
—in which lies a dying man, without money, with¬ 
out fame, without striking powem of mind, his sole 
weapon ‘the word of the Lord’. Yet the king 
stands Iieside him mournfully, filled with honest 
sorrow, and knowing in his heart that, with his pass¬ 
ing, Israel’s best hope would have departed. ‘O my 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the 
horsemen thereof.’ His tears might well fall. The 
true benefactors of a nation—who are they? Not 
the men who paint the map red, or invent a new 
big gun; but those who stir its sleeping conscience, 
and quicken its desii*e for the living God, and otter 
it those abiding and infinite satistMctions that will 
quench its nobler thirst. And in Elisha this has been 
the true nobility, the simnle grandeur of the man, 
that for two generations ne stood among his people 
as an incorrupt!bly brave witness to eternal things, 
with a life that did not sink beneath his message. 

11. The younger man. I should (juestion whether 
a trait of character can be named which more infalli¬ 
bly indicates strength and excellence of mind than 
affectionate deference to the aged. I should question 
whether a sort of action is discoverable which is better 
calculated to gain the onlooker’s confidence and l egard 
than an act of courtesy to the old. There are those 
whose minds appear to be obsessed by the strange 
delusion that Hippant or disrespectful behaviour to 
the aged bos in it something fascinating and attrac¬ 
tive ; yet if they only marked their own instinctive 
feeling at the sight or the same demeanour in othere 
they would speedily clear their minds of that halluci¬ 
nation. To all right-minded people any lack of con¬ 
sideration for the old is an extremely grave offence; 
and that it is so to more than man is indicated by 
that noble commandment of ancient Israel: ‘Thou 
shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honour the 
face of the old man ; I am the Loitl'. 

So far, I say, Jotush’s conduct augured well; but 
before the scene was over his besetting weakness of 
character had appeared. It was a fatal lack of energetic 
faith—the same radical defect which has pi-ovcd the 
bane of many a life of promise. After the fine piece 
of symbolism I have described, the king is again 
bidden take a sheaf of arrows, and smite upon the 
gi'ounA A strange command, we say; but that ia 
merely because the Hebrew mind is dift*erent fi*om 
ours. In the Old Testament we find prophets, often, 
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performing symbolic /icts which are not merely pre¬ 
dictive, but, if 1 may say so, actiiully prcKluctive of 
the futui e. So the shooting of the arrows on the 
gi'ound was an iinblematic act, the significance of 
which must have been understood by Joash perfectly 
well. Ills halting alter the third time, consequently, 
was a trifle, but to the watcher’s keen eye it be¬ 
trayed a weakness that would bring disaster some day. 
—il. 11. Ma( KiNTosH, Life on God^a Plan, p. 198. 

THE ARROW OF THE LORD’S DELIVERANCE 

* And he said, Open the window eastward. And he opened it 
Then Elisha said, Shoot. And he shot. And he said. The 
arrow of the Lord's deliverance, and the arrow of deliver¬ 
ance from Sjrria.*—2 Kings xiii. 17. 

We have a picture of the old generat'on in contact 
with the new. In it we see the old testing the new, 
and the old teaching the new. 

I. The scene is the teat. There are two things 
which the old prophets knew well were absolutely 
essential as characteristics and qualifications, if Joash 
was to fulfil the high destiny which was before him. 
There mingles in all great men’s charactera who are 
capable of achieving high thing.s two elements—the 
one piosaic, the other poetic. It lies upon the sur¬ 
face of things that a man cannot achieve practical 
work unless he has the prosaic instinct that does not 
shrink from the drudgery of it. 'This Joash has not 
Is there thoroughness in this man who draw.s the bow 
feebly thrice, and looks round for instruction ? But 
he lacks more; he lacks the glorious power of imagi¬ 
nation ; he does not see what his work means, he does 
not realize all that the old prophet has put before 
him. A man who can only look at his life and sec 
only its dry details from day to day, and see no glory, 
no sanctity, no divinity in it will never do work with 
that high .spirit which carries him by the very rapture 
of its intensity through the world. 

II. The nrophet is not merely one to test, but also 
one to feacn. He teaches him, and what is the lesson 
he teaches? It is this simple one, to realize himself 
and to realize God. There are only three important 
things, and the way in which you bring these into 
contact will be the way in which your life will be 
marked and ineasiuvd—one is yourself, another is the 
world with its duties, the third is God overhead. 
Tlie world has to be faced. Face it as a man, and 
as a man conscious of your responsibility. .Take up 
arrows, and shoot against the foe that lies before you ; 
but as man, show that man’s strength is only per¬ 
fected in consciousness of your God. What says the 
Master Himself? If ye abide in Me, if your hearts 
are open to the heavenly vision, and My words abide 
in you, you realize the active duties of life, and a life 
which is full of obedience and faith is also a life of 
power. Ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be 
done. 

HI. What then is the lesson to be drawn ? I think 
it is this, that we often live in sore straits l)ecause we 
will forget God.— Bishop Boyd CARPENrEK, British 
Weekly Pulpit, vol. iii. 1890, p. 145. 


A SACRAMENTAL MOMENT 

' And he said, Take the arrows. And he took them. And ha 
said unto the King of Israel, Smite upon the ground. And 
he smote thrice, and stayed.’-“2 Kings xiii. i8. 

‘Why,’ one asks, ‘is the prophet-# wroth ? Why 
should Joash know that three arrows were not enough, 
that five or six was the number necessary ?' Some¬ 
thing wants explaining here. 

1. If you ever asked that question in your childhood, 
you were most likely answered, ‘ It showed Joash had 
not faith ’. The answer only needs to he morc precise. 
For, tis I undeistand it, Elisha was calling Jo^ish to 
what we should c.ill a sacramental act. He appoints 
him in this archery an outward sign, and inuicates 
that with it there will go a Divine gift, the grace of 
victory over enemies. 

The young man Ai*ises not to the old man’s faith : 
the flame kindles not in him. He should have 
snatched the (juiver with hands of fire, and sprung 
aiTow after arrow from the string till the quiver 
lay empty at his side. Instead he makes languid, 
perfunctory res]:)onse to the impa.ssioned appeal; 
shoots thrice (so much ivspect demanded), and holds 
hi.s hand. The charm is countercharmed by coldness, 
the holy spell breaks, the inspiration exhales upon the 
air, the cup of that wine of strength is spilt on earth, 
a sacrament has been made null. 

IL What d(K.‘8 all this mean for us ? Perhaps this 
v/ill do for a meaning. 

Moralists often insist on the value of life’s daily 
insignificant things, its common indistinguishable 
moments. They are not wrong ; but let us not for¬ 
get that there are great moments, outvaluing in their 
oflect on the drift of a man’s charaetter the influence 
of a million lesser ones. I mean the moments when 
a faith or a decision passes before you, claiming your 
choice: there is Divine enchantment in the air, .m 
inspiration rcady to fall, a mystic force hovel’s beside 
you waiting to mix with your own, and some word 
spoken, or Took cast, or act done will set free the force 
to impel you. ITiese ai*e sacramental moments, 
moments of the sacrament of Divine impulse. You 
must give youi’self to the sacrament, let it have its 
way with you, and fear not; or it is null, and your 
hour has passed you. 

III. Do not answer, ‘Yes, but if the timid lose a 
chance, so, too, the ra.sh may blunder ’. Do not quote 
old maxims that say, ‘Be wary and mistrustful, the 
sinews of the soul are these ’. That is what I deny. 
Not the soul’s ainewa. In these days of ours when 
a wider but often less vital knowledge is cooling down 
adventure and disenchanting the fairy horizons of 
boyhoixl, what men are wanting is not moi’e knowledge, 
criticism, caution: it is the power of will. We lack 
not direction more, but impulsion; not the finger 
which shall point out the paths which are false, but 
the hand which shall push us forward in the true one. 
Whence is this to come? A Christian ^ill answer, 
in fewest words, “ I l)elieve in the Holy Ghost There 
is a Spirit whose Name is not only of Counsel, but 
also or Strength; and though His might is like the 
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wind, and bloweth where it listeth, and you cannot 
trace its coming or its going, yet I believe that in 
such moments of an unprepared-lor sacrament as I 
have described these aixlours of the heart are the 
sway of that trackless wind of God upon the heart 
of a man.*—J. H. Skuine, The HearVa Counsel, 
p. 146. 

Rkfkrhnces.—XIII. 18, 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, 
xxxix. No. 2303. XIII. 19.— Ibid, vol. x. No. 609. J. 
Baines, Sermons, p. 266. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
SackvUle College Cluipel, vol. iii. p. 110. 

THE BONES OF ELISHA; OR THE POWER 
OP THE PAST 

* And Elisha died and they buried him. And the bands of the 
Moabites invaded the land at the coming in of the year. 
And it came to pass, as they were burying a man, that, 
behold, they spied a band of men ; and they cast the man 
into the sepulchre of Elisha: and when the man was let 
down and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived and 
stood up on his feet’ —2 Kings xiii. 20, 21. 

This miiacle, like other miracles and providences of 
God, is as a lesson written in characters which all 
may read—written in action. It teaches us the 
lesson which we are all apt to forget—the power— 
the quickening, invigomtiiig power—x)f the past 

I. See how this is the case with nations. To a 
nation a great past is an integral element of its life, 
so powerful, so precious, that wise patriots and rulers 
do all they can to preserve it What does the past 
do for a nation ? It kindles a nation when depressed 
by misfoitune, or degenerated through luxury, into a 
new life. A great defeat, or a great failure, or a 
sensible dc'cline in all that gives a nation moral vigour 
and self-respect, leads it, or leads its leading minds, to 
consider what their ancestor were—what were the 
characters, the sacrifices, the actions, by which their 
own declining greatness was originally won. A de- 

S enerate posterity asks itself why, with the same 
lood flowing in its veins, it should be incapable of 
the virtues of those who have gone before it. The 
0017)86 of national life, the languid pulse of national 
thought, are thus brought into contact with ^he past. 
They touch the bones of Elisha: the country may 
yet revive and stand again on its feet. 

II. Observe the bearing of this principle on the 
history of Churches. To a Church the past is even 
moie than it is to a nation, since its title-dei ds have 
been given it once for all, and it has had everything 
in the first age of its existence that it can possibly 
have now. Churches, particularly Churches, like 
nation.s, have their days of glory—their days, too, of 
depression and of shame. To the collective Chm’ch 
of Christ alone is the promise given that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. If a Church 
is stricken with the languor of death it must be 
quickened in the old way—by contact—new and 
eaniest contact—under the guidance of the Spirit, 
with the sacred past 

III. Observe the application of this principle to 
the Christian soul. Every Christian soul has its 
past, its sacred memories known only to itself and to 
God. But, like nations and Churches, sodls, too, have 


their periods of depression—their epochs of growth 
and dec'line. The etemal realities nave been some¬ 
how displaced in its affections by the things of time. 
That soul is in a fair way to die outriglit. It is 
carried out to be buried by the spirit of the world— 
by the forces of circumstances; and then some danger, 
some illness, some heart-ache which convulses the 
depths of lx‘ing, leads it to seek retreat. The Moab¬ 
ites are in sight, and it is thrust into the tomb of 
Elisha: it is brought into contact with its own buried 
past—with the years of old which have been as for¬ 
gotten as if they had never been—with the thoughts 
that had once been uppermost—with the friends who 
have long since passed into anotluT world. All that 
early time which seemed to have perished so utterly is 
there buried away in the tomb of memory; and the 
discoveiy of an old letter, or a visit to an enrly home, 
or a conversation with a friend who has not been 
heard of for years, may waken it, as by a touch of 
the bones of Elisha—H. P. Liddon, Penny Pulpit, 
vol. XV. No. 886, p. 289. 

References.— XIII. 20,21. — H. P. Liddon, Servums on Old 
Testament Subjects, p. 318. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. iii. p. 124. XIII. 21.— W. H. 
Hutchings, Sermon-Skdehes (2nd Series), p. 256. 

* When the man was let down and touched the bones of Elisha, 

he revived and stood up on his feet ’—2 Kings xui. 21 . 

The Uev. Gordon (Dalthrop preached from this text 
in Westminster Abbey three weeks after Livingstone's 
funeral. The congregation were actually sitting over 
Livingstone's fresh grave. ‘Let us be quickened,’ 
said the preacher, ‘ into fresh life by contact with the 
bones of Livingstone, and let thousands of Africans, 
through the influence of his death, be revived and 
stand up on their feet' 

THE THISTLE AND THE CEDAR 

* The thistle that was in Lebanon sent to the cedar that was 

in Lebanon, sajring. Give thy daughter to my son to. wife: 

and there passed by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, 

and trode down the thistle.’— 2 Kings xiv. 9. 

There are two striking fables in the Old Testament: 
that of Jotham, and this of Jehoash the King of 
Israel. 

I. The Fable Illustrates the Variety of Humanity. 

—‘ The thistle that was in Lebanon:' the word may 
mean a thorn or a brier; whichever it be it represents 
what is mean, contemptible, low, troublesome. And 
quite near it uprose ‘ the cedar that was in I^chanon ' 
—grand, majestic, sublime. Thistles and cedars are 
alike part of the economy of God. Which are we in 
spiritual character ? No man need be a moral thistle. 
Every man may be ‘a cedar Christian'. By grace 
each of us may be a righteous soul, and ‘ the righteous 
shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon'. 

II. What Inadequate Self - knowledge is here 
Displayed ?—A thistle on Lebanon abides a thistle 
withal. The thistle of the fable forgot this, and it 
desired to treat with a cedar on quite equal terma 
It is ever the small and mean and worthless that 
lack self-knowledge most conspicuously. 
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III. Empty and Ambitious Pride is here Re¬ 
buked. — ‘Clive thy daughter to iny son to wife/ 
cried the pompous little thistle. VVell does Dean 
Farrar (hamcteri/e it as ‘ludicrous presumption'. 
Surely there is no room for pride in any man. 

How shall we be enabled to think nothing of our¬ 
selves ? The great evangelical hymnist gives us the 
sacred clue:— 

When I survey the wondrous Crosa^ 

On which the Prince of Glory died r 
My richest gain I count but loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride, 

IV. In this Fable we see a Want of Appreciation 
of Nobleness. —Many a cedar has been unrecogni/ed 
by the thistle community amid which it has dwelt. 
It is possible to live with nobleness and never perceive 
it. This is one of the tragedies of human history. 
Supremely was it exemplified when the Son of God 
was Incai nate here. 

V. Mere Incongruous Aspirations are Repre¬ 
sented. —I'lie vanity which expresses itself in ‘vault¬ 
ing ambition which overleaps itself* was never better 
delineated than in this old-woild fable. Said the 
thistle to the cedar, ‘ (iive thy daughter to my son to 
wife*. For ourselves and those we love we do well to 
dread unwise and unholy ambitions. All ambition 
is dangerous, much ambition is ruinous. ‘I was 
a/rai(i of ambition/ said the great and good Dean 
Vaughan when asked why he had refused a bishopric. 

VI. See in this Old Fable the Retributive Ruin of 
a Life. —How did the comedy end ? In a tragedy— 
as so many of the comedies of life end. ‘And there 
passed by a wild beast that was in Lebanon and 
trode down the thistle.’ There was no need for the 
cedar to send a reply to the self-deceived thistle. 
Hetribution came, and came soon. 

Quite cjsual the retribution seemed: the wild 
beast ‘passed by*. Ihit it was not so casual as it 
seemed. Law lies behind all things—and that law 
essentially moral. What appeals a fateful accident 
may be a Divine retribution. The wild beasts of 
the forest l»elong unto God. And He sends them 
forth on His errands. When a wrongdoer least ex¬ 
pects such a"visitation the wild beast passes by on 
jts destructive mission. —Dinsdale T. Young, The 
Travels of the Heart, p. 85. 

Ukkkrkxcks.—XV. 13>18.— W, Hay M. H. Aitken, The 
nujhway of Ilolinese, XVI. 15.—C. Brown, Chrutian 

IVerUl Pulpit, vol. Ixii. 1902, p. 398. 

LOWERING THE SEA 

*And Ahaz took down the sea from off the brazen oxen that 

were under it, and put it upon a pavement of stones.'—z 

Ki.ngs xvi, 17. 

*Kin(; Ahaz . . . took down the sea.' The refer¬ 
ence is to the enormous and superb laver which was 
situate in the temple, and was intended for the 
cleansing of the priests. 

1. We have not lowered the seal No. But we 
have Frustrated the Divine Plan.—That plan we 
may not have spoiled utterly, thanks to restraining 


grace, but we have frustrated it in detail. True^ 
Ahaz did not fruNtiate God’s plan as a whole. He 
‘ took down the sea from off the brazen oxen that 
were under it, and put it upon a pavement of stones 
He put it out of its right relations. 

Have we not frustrated the Divine plan ? Look 
at the material world. Is it to-day as God designed 
it ? Commerce is not to-day as divinely in^titllted. 
We have dealt similarly with the home. A similar 
remark ajiplics to the Church. And is not this con¬ 
spicuously applicable to our individuality t 

II. We have Maimed Good and Useful Things.— 
Ahaz did not destroy the sea. He, however, sadly 
interfered with its utility. If, as many think, the 
water flowed from the sea through the mouths of 
the brazen oxen, then by placing it on a pavement 
of stones Ahaz rendered it well-nigh ineffective. 
Man ever and again maims what is good and useful 
in its operation. Thus the Bible has often been 
treated. Its supernatural elements have been dis¬ 
counted. The Sabbath is subjected to a simihir 
process. Its claims are slighted, if not ridiculed 
Worship is maimed. Bather than an inspiration to 
service, it is too often a selfish liixyry. Society is 
not exempted from spoliative influences. Worse 
than all else, many of us have maimed our souls. 
We have inflicted deadly injury on our characters; 
we have made havoc of our inmost self. 

III. We have Undone the Religious Work of the 
Past. —What skilled and arduous labour did that 
brazen sea represent! Consummate artistry it was. 
The men of the religious past lalx)ured long and 
severely, with toil ol heart and brain and hands. 

‘ And ye are entered into their laboui*s,' the Apostle 
adds. To undo the religious work of the past, in 
001*861 ves or in the community, is to cramp the 
religious work of the future. 

IV. We have Treated Sacred Things Irreverently. 
—Ahaz laid hands on the brazen sea of the temple 
as if it had been a thing of naught. Bemember 
that golden saying in ‘ Cymbeline,* ‘ Beverence is the 
angel of the world ’. 

V. We have Sinned Through Craven Fear.— 

Those who have studied King Ahaz to our profit 
tell us that in all probability it was under the 
.shadow of miserable fear he did this deed of wicked¬ 
ness. ‘He feared* is the explanation of many a 
crime and many a sin. 

VI. We have Preferred Self to God.—The ex¬ 
planation of King Ahaz’s sacrilege which some give 
us is that he wantonly robbed God’s temple of this 
splendid sea, in order to place it in one of his idol- 
houses, or in oixler to make use of it in his palace. 
King Ahaz represents us all. We love self supremely 
unless Divine grace has changed our nature. ‘ Self- 
will is the last enemy to be subdued,' said Madame 
Guy on, 

VII. We have Caused Others to Sin. —Ahaz led 
a priest of God astray. ‘ Urijah the priest' was his 
trusty henchman. It is bad enough to sin alone, but to 
associate others in our ill-doing is criminal in d^ree. 
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VIII. We have Broken the Commandment of 
Ood.—God had enjoined that the hra/en sea Ik* 
fasliioned. And more—God had given eominand- 
ment that it lie placed on the brazen oxen. All our 
failure and all our misery springs from our dis¬ 
obedience to God.—D insdale T. Youko, The Crim¬ 
son Book, p. 252. 

Rkfkhkncks.—XVII. 0-18.—A. Maolaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture —2 Kings from chap, viii., p. 33. XVII. 1.5. 
—C. Silvester Horne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixix. 1900, 
p. 235. XVII. 23-41. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 11. No. 
2928. XVII. 25, 33, S4,—lbid. vol. li. No. 2929. XVII. 
33.—J. Addison Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 
395. II. J. IVilmot-Buxtoii, Sutiday Sermonettes for a Year, 
p. 159. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture —2 Kings 
from chap, viii., etc., p. 40. XVII. 41.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
▼ol. xxvii. No. 1 G 22 . XVIII. 1 .—H. P. Liddun, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 544. 

HEZEKIAH AND THE BRAZEN SERPENT 

Ancient and Modem Idolatry 

* And he brake in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had 

made ; for unto those days the children of Israel did burn 
incense to it .'—2 Kings xvui. 4 . 

I. Tukning to Hezekiah's mode of dealing with the 
brazen serpent, we see that he acted on the principle, 
common to all genuine i;eformers, that idolatry is a 
disease which recpiires heroic treatment. I’he only 
effectual way of getting rid of the superstition was 
to cut the roots of it. Without hesitation, there¬ 
fore, he broke the image in pieces. 

Something would have been wanting to the 
thoroughness of his action if he had simply destroyed 
the serpent without giving any reason for doing so. 
To call things what they really are is the most con¬ 
vincing way of exposing error. ‘It is a piece of 
brass,* said the king, as he broke the sei-pent in 
pieces. And when, (piite obviously, it had no power 
to resent the deed, no skill to protect itself from 
outrage, or to punish the doer of it, then the people 
could not but allow that the king was right. 

II. Images of brass or wood, no doubt, have lost 
very much of the fascination that they once exer¬ 
cised over 4 ;ude minds in semi-barbarous ages. But 

• the essence of idolatry consists in the mind worship¬ 
ping its own fancies and notions,* or (to express the 
same thing in another form) in interposing between 
the soul and God a fal.se, inadequate, partial image 
or representation of the Divine nature. 

In the Divine Son of God we have given us the 
highest image of the Invisible God—the human em¬ 
bodiment of His moral perfections. There is no 
idolatry in woi*shipping Him, for conscience owns 
Him, and the reasonable soul claims Him as its right¬ 
ful Uml 

III. Has idolatry, then, become an impossible sin 
for a Christian ? Are we in no danger of framing for 
ourselves false and partial images of the truth and 
tenderness of God ? 

Alas, no I for human nature remains pretty much 
the same in all ages. Man never knows how idola¬ 
trous he is. The same tendencies which impelled the 


Israelites of old to w'orehip the brazen serrient and 
the golden calves—the same which led the leaders of 
the Jewish nation to reject the word spoken by Christ 
for the sake of their own tradition—are alive among 
us, though in a more subtle and dangerous form. 
The Jews of our Lord’s day had their id* Is, and it 
was part of Christ's mission on earth to destroy them. 
Like llezekiah, lie, too, appeared among men as a 
reformer and an image-breaker. 

And still the need exists for clearing away the false, 
in order to disengage the true. Still it is the .struggle 
of earnest men to extricate the Divine figure of the 
(hispels from the encumbrances of human systems, and 
to .set Him clearly before us in the light of His own 
revelation of the Father.—J. W. Siikpaki), Liyht and 
Life, p. 16G. 

Rrkkubnciw.—XVIII. 4.—R. II. Fisher, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. U)03, p. 340. C. Simeon, Wor/cs, vol. iii. 
p. 537 . Joseph Milner, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 454. Charles 
M«irriott, Sermoyis, vol. i. p. 125. T. 11. Stevenson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xi. p. 230. W, Walters, ‘'fho Fiery Ser¬ 
pents and the Serpent of Brass' (with Numbers xxi. 9 and 
John iii. 14, 15), Christian World Pulpit, xx. p. 237. Hall's 
Contemplations, Book xx, ‘ Contemplation ix.’ Stanley's 
Jewish Church, vol. ii. p. 395. XVlll. 4, 5.—Spurgeon 
Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 900. 

HEZEKIAH*S CONFIDENCE 

* He trusted in the Lord God of Israel .'—2 Kings xviii. 5 . 
First note some of the grounds upon which this 
confidence in God is based; and, secondly, maik some 
of its features. 

1. Some Grounds upon which Trust In God Is 
Based. 

1 . The first is the Goodness of God. Moral theo- 
logy places trust in God in connexion with hope, and 
not directly with faith. Of coui*se, faith must be at 
the root of all virtiie.s. A belief in a Peisonal God is 
necessary ; and further, a belief in His Providence, 
that He has not let the strings of His government 
out of His hands, and is not the captive of what we 
call natural law—that He continues to preside over 
the world which He has made, and the men who 
are in it All this lielongs to faith ; but above and 
beyond it reaches the grace of hope, for it lays hold 
of the Divine goodnes.s. Confidence in the Divine 
gooiliiess is, according to Aquinas and many others, 
principium impetrandi, giving special force to 
prayer. 

2. Another ground of trust in God is His faiths 
fulness to His promises. Goodness, when combined 
with almightiness and fidelity, afibrds a triple basis 
upon which to rest. 

3. ExpeHence may be added to the former. 
Hezekiah had experienced the Divine help in effect¬ 
ing the dilficiilt religious reforms in which he had 
been cngagi d, and he feared not now that the ‘ Lord 
God of Israel * would foi-sake His people in the hour 
of extreme need. 

IL Some Features of this Confidence. 

1. To be confidence in God, it must be entire. 
In foul weather os well as fair, in the storm, when 
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Christ is asleep, as well as on the land when He is 
awake. Christ tested this confidence in the case of 
His disciples, and He does so still. This confidence 
in Divine help iiuist extend both to temporal as well 
as spiritual things. Such trust, it need hardly be 
said, must not he a cause of idleness, but a stimulant 
to effort: ‘God helps those who help themselves*. 
Hezekiah knew that; and so went into the house of 
the Lord, and spread ‘the letter before the Lord* 
which the Assyrian foe had sent him, and prayed 
earnestly to the I^rd. 

2. Trust, too, must prompt To ask for Divine 
help wlu n all things have been tried in vain savours 
rather of des])air than of confidence. 

in. Lessons. 

1. All must have some object in which to confide. 
Our trust must lie, not in self, not in others, but in 
God. It was to Him Hezekiah at once turned in his 
ten*ible need. 

2. To kindle this spirit of confidence let us med.i- 
tate upon the Divine goodness, the fidelity of God 
to His promises, and call up remembrances of His 
past mercies. 

S. I^et this trust extend to all circumstances and 
difficulties whether of soul or body; and we shall 
find, like the good king, that ‘the salvation of the 
righteous is of the Lord,* and that ‘He is their 
strength in the time of trouble*.—W, H. Hitichings, 
Sermon-Sketches, p. 246. 

References. —XVIII, 5.—A. G. Mortimer, The, Churcth's 
Lmonn for the Christum Year, part iv. p. 219. XVIII. 5, 6 .— 
A. Maclareii, Expositions of Holy Scripture —2 Kings from chap, 
viii. p. 47. XVIII. 19.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Old Tesla- 
ment Subjects, p. 335 ; see also Outlines of Sermons on the Old 
Testement, p. 00. 

HEZEKIAH 

' When King Hezekiah heard it . . . he . . . went into the 
house of the Lord.*— 2 Kings xix. i. 

1. Hezekiah was a tyjie of Christ. In what way? 
Look, first, at the destruction of the brazen serpent, 
as told us in this morning's lesson. Try to realize 
all that it meant. It reipiires strong, brave men to 
do the thing, for this serpent had a wonderful history 
and sacred association. For many generations it had 
been one of the objects which most stirred the hearts 
of the Jews. But it had lost its power comjiletely ; 
it had liecomean object of superstitious worship, and 
80 Hezekiah broke it in pieces. I wonder what the 
scribes and Fharisees of the day—or those who at 
that time represented them—thought of this act? 
Hezekiah was a type of Him Who centuries later 
scandalized the scribes and I’harisees by breaking the 
Sabbath. When the trial nionu.Tit comes, when 
temptation is strong and help seems far away, the 
question will be, not whether we have learnt to hold 
tne tenets of Christianity as historical facts, but 
whether they have taught us the power of prayer, 
and the evil hold dropped, and the call of duty ac¬ 
cepted. Whether, in one word, we have leoiiit to 
live our faith, so that Christ lives in our hearts and 
through our lives. 


II. Let us turn to another scene in Hezekiah*s life: 
the revival of the Passover as nariated in the Second 
Book of Chronicles. It was not confined to Judah. 
Invitatioas, we are told, were sent throughout the 
length and breadth of Israel. Again Hezekiah’s 
greatness is seen. He had grasped the idea of the 
Passover—that it set forth the unit^ of the nation. 
There was nothing political in his aim. There was 
no thought of the winning back of Israel. His aim 
was to teach the people that, wherever their lot was 
cast, they wore all one people, and doubtless this, too, 
scandalized the scribes and Pharisees of the day. 
And, says the chi*onicler, many of those that accepted 
the invitation came without having undergone the 
purification ordained by the Lord. Now mark 
Hezekiah on that occasion. He prayed the Lord to 
pardt)!! every one who had prepared nis heart to seek 
the Ix>rd God of his fathers. One moi’e type of Him 
Who centuries after welcomed the outcasts. Is there 
not a lesson here for us? Think of all those well- 
meaning, religious people who cannot see the deeper 
unity which underlies differences of creed between 
us. What a grand thing it would be if in our days 
we could have an enormous Passover,a great gathering, 
not for discussions, but for worship, of all Christians 
who Ixilieve in Christ, apart from minor accidental 
differences. But let us bewaie of confounding the 
idea of unity and uniformity. The Divine ideal 
seems to be not uniformity, but a grand symphony 
played on a thousand instruments. 

III. I^t us look at one more scene in Hezekiah*s 
life—his bearing towards the King of Assyria, as told 
in the lesson of this morning and this evening. 
Hezekiah, King of Judah, was lying helpless before 
the power of the King of Assyria, but in him we see 
no bravado and no fear, only a simple faith and trust 
in God. He met the insulting messages of Senna¬ 
cherib in silence; the king's command was, ‘ Answer 
him not'. Once more he is a type of Him Who, 
centuries later, when He was accused of the chief 
priests and elders answered nothing, and when He 
received the blasphemous message was silent. Heze- 
kiah's first thougnt was God. He went to the temple 
and spread his trouble before the Lord. It is in tliis 
instant reference (which is a difficulty to many), this 
tuniing to God at once, without fear and without 
hesitation, that Hezekiah is so valuable an example 
to ourselves. For we, too, like Hezekiah, are be¬ 
sieged with enemies. Which of us has not some sin 
of temper, it may be, or selfishness, or pride, or lust 
—some sin which he is tempted to commit fi*equently, 
and we have learned its power, and we long to cast it 
off* and be rid of it for ever, but again and again the 
temptation comes? We fight against it, but we 
finally yield to it, and we feel as though this sin were 
poisoning our whole life. Have we said, ‘ My help 
cometh from the Lord * ? 

Referbnoes.—XIX. 14.—^T. Champiiess, New Coins from 
Old Gold, p. 179 . J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), 
p. 139. XIX. 14, 15.—W. H. Hutchings, Sermon-Skekhsi 
(2nd Series) p. 263. XIX. 20-22.—A. Maclaren, SacpoiUiom 
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pf Holy Seripture—2 Kings from chap, viil., p. 64. XX. 1. 
—F. VV. Farrar, Evsryday Christian Life, p. ^5. XX. 6.— 
8 . B. Cottam, The Royal Thanksgiving Sermons, 18212-1902. 

XX. 12, 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 704. XX. 
10.—B. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, voL ii. p. 281. 

XXI. 20.—A. B. Meldrum, Christian World PulpU, vol. Ixv. 
1904, p. 302. 

TALK TO BOYS AND GIRLS 

* Josiah was eigfht years old when he began to rei^, and he 
reiened thirty and one years in Jerusalem. And his mother’s 
name was Jedidah, the daughter of Adaiah of Bomth. 
And he did that which was rifi[ht in the eyes of the Lord, 
and walked in all the way of David his father, and turned 
not aside to ^e right hand or to the left ’—a Kings xxii. i, 2. 

Two verses, and yet that is a miniature of the good 
King iJosiah, in which six things are told us about 
him. 

I. He Made an Early Start.—He was eight years 
old when he began to reign. These duties were laid 
upon him when he was quite a young boy and the 
first thing we learn from him is to make an early start. 

II. He Had a Very Long Race.—He reiped 
thirty-one years in Jerusalem. It is not enough to 
make an early start; w^ want to run a long race, 
keeping it up from the beginning to the very end. 

HI. He Kept a Straight Course; he turned not 
aside to the right hand or to the left. 


IV. * His Mother’s Name was Jedidah.’— Why is 

it her name is given ? It is evident her name is given 
as an explanation of his eai’ly good life. 

V. Josiah Followed a Good Leader.—He * walked 
in all the w€^ of David, his father’. David had run 
that race before him, and had run that race well, and 
in him Josiah followed a good example. How you 
live will depend very much on what examples you 
choose to follow. 

Vi. Josiah Knew There was a Great Spectator 

present at the race Who had His eye upon him, even 
God. He did that which was right in tne eyes of the 
Lord. lie knew that God was near, and was watch¬ 
ing, and that, no doubt, helped him in many an hour/ 
of trial, and strengthened him for many a burden of 
duty.—A. E. Garvie, Tke Christian 'World PvJlpitf 
vol. Lxxiii. p. S49. 

References. —XXII. 8.—R. Scott, Oxford Univertiity 
Sermongj p. 325. XXII. 8-20.—A. Maclaren, Expositiom of 
Holy Scripture —2 Kings from chap. viii. p. CO. XXII. lU, 20. 
—* Plain Sermons * by contributors to the Traxts for (A# 
Tvmes^ vol. v. p. 227. XXV. 1-12.—A. Maclaren, Expositiom 
of Holy Seripturs —2 Kings from chap. viii. p. 66. XXV. 27- 
29.—J. M. Neale, Sermons for the Church Year^ vol. li. p. 1, 
XXV. 30 (R. V.y-J. E. Wakerley, Christian World Pulpii, 
vol. Izvi. 1004, p. 147 . 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF THE CHRONICLES 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BOOKS OP 
CHRONICLES 

The chief intci-ost in the study of the books of 
Chronicles as a whole turns on the contrast which 
they present to the books of Kiuo-s, The books, or 
ratlier the hook—for in the Hebrew ('anon it is one 
—of CInouicles, nlun^ with the books of K/ra and 
Neheniiah, foi lus the second »reat grouf) of Iiistorical 
writings preserved in the Old 'restainent. Its 
character niiy be l)est brought out by exhibiting 
the series of contrasts it presents to the book of 
Kinjs. 

I. In Chronicles we do not have history viewed 
from the stindpoint of a contemporary, but the 
history looked bark on, and interpreted in the light 
of (lod’s dealings with Ills people through three 
hundixid yeai*s. ‘Samuel’night be called the llook 
of the King; ‘Kings,’ the Hook of the Kingdom; 
while ‘Chronicles’ wou’d have to be called the Hook 
of the House. It is indeed more a history of the 
temple than of the people. Chronicles difT i’s from 
Kings very much as Church history differs from 
ordinary history. The writer of Chronicles was a 
man of the priestly craft, in all probability a Levite, 
and his aim is to show how God revealed Himself 
specially in the religious life of the people. 

II. If, with all this in our minds, we now turn to 
the book itself, we sh ill see how fully it is home 
out by what we find there. The writer starts with 
Adam. He passes rapidly down the hi.stoi y, treating 
it in the most general manner, excx*pt when becomes 
to the tribe of Judah. When the writer passes from 

enealogics to history he shows cpiitc clearly where 
is interest lies. Saul is disposed of in one cha|)ter. 
The early history of David is treated in the most 
cm-sory manner. Hut when he comes to the account 
of the t iking of the Ark up to Jerusalem he gives 
three chaptei-s to thi.s. The story of Solomon’s reign 
is given in full, in order to show how David’s prepara* 
tion for the building of the temple wms carried out. 
Beyond all ipiestion, Chionicles is didactic history, 
that is, history written with a purpose. 

III. ’I'lie book of Chronicles is occupied from 
lieginning to end with magnifying God, and giving 
Him His right place in Israel. 'i'lie fear of (iod is 
the foundat’on of all national prosperity. Israel was 
God’s peculiar people. He had bound up her 
national existence w'ith Himself. Now, at every 
stage of his book the chronicler impresses this 
lesson upon Israel. You cannot do without God, 
is the ciy which rings through his book. But this 
lesson which it was so important for Israel to Jeam 
is the gi-eat lesson of life. For the nation and for 


the individual alike, prosperity is bound up with 
giving God His right place. So Israel found; so 
we shall find.—G. H. C. Macgeeooe, of th$ 

Old Testamentf p. 155. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF CHRONICLES 

The books of Chronicles cover the period of histoiy 
in 1 and 2 Kings. The distinctive note of the books 
is that of religion and its bearing on the national life. 
This book may be divided into two parts. 

I. Genealogies.—The period included in these 
genealogical tables is that from Adam to the re.stora- 
tion under Nehemiah, which are not exhaustive but 
serve a clearly defined purpose in that they indicate 
the Divine choice of the channels through which God 
moved to the accomplishment of His purpose. In 
tracing these genealogies it is interesting to notice 
how choice is based upon character; and moreover, 
how III the Divine progress there is constant devia¬ 
tion from the line of merely natuml descent. A long 
section is devoted to the priestly tribe, and this divi¬ 
sion ends with the story of the death of the king 
chosen by men. Saul was a man than whom no 
other had greater opportunities, but his failure was 
disastrou.s. 

II. David.—In this division of the book thei'e are 
four movements, the story of David’s crowning events 
connected with the ark of God, the account of his 
reign, and matter concerning the building of the 
temple. Before coming to the last charges of David, 
in a parenthetical section, we have an idea of the 
internal older of the kingdom under the government 
of David. This chapter is a striking revelation of 
the fact that the greatness of David as a king was 
not confined to his victories in war. He was no less 
great in the arts of peaceful administration. There 
is no doubt that under the reign of David the 
Hebrew people realized their greatest strength even 
though they did not reach the height of their 
material magnificence. The book ends with an 
account of the solemn charge he gave to Sohunon, 
and of the ceremony in which he gave to the I^rd 
all that he had gathered for the carrying out of the 
work of the temple. Finally the chronicler declares 
that David ‘died in a good old age, full of days, 
riches, and honour*.—G. Campbell Morgan, Thi 
Analysed Bible, p. 197. 

MAN SUCCEEDING MAN 
* Reigned in his stead.*— i Chronicles i. 44 . 

There are men immediately behind us who are wait* 
iiig for us to get on, and to go, and finish our pro- 
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phecy, our commeiee, our function, whatever it may 
be. The bi-eath of the next man is hot on my neck. 

Do not lose the spiritual impulse and spiritual edifica¬ 
tion of such texts as these uy calling them common¬ 
place. Do not say that we are uttering trite sayings 
when we say that man lives that he may die, and 
dies, says the Christian faith, that he may live. We 
spoil the estate ot God iind the inheritance of Zion 
when we say that all these things are the common¬ 
places of life. 

I. Succession is an argument for Providence. We 
dill not know where the men were to come from, but 
God knew. God says, I know of seven thousand men 
who have not kissed the lips of Haal, who have 
turned their hack in scorn ii|)on him, and I will call 
them up. The reserves of God are twenty thousand 
ami thousands of thousands. It is wondeiful how 
God conducts things ; it is marvellous where Ills men 
come from to conduct the business, the commeice, 
the civilization, the nationalization of the world— 
just so many, no more, not oveicrowded. 

II. There is no guarantee that the next man will 
be better than the last, hut lie is on the way to a 
better. The line of God’s world is a line of progress, 
npwardness ; here and there he may have depressions, 
but they arc depressions on the highlands, they are 
not depiessions from the common level. In God’s 
way the undulations are on the highland country, 
and they lead to hill after hill, coiKpicst after con¬ 
quest: haply one fool may ,be a misfit, hut he will 
not spoil the succcs.sion. 

III. This law of succession holds good on a wider 
scale It is a great law, with great meanings, wide 
application.s, it holds good in the Christian life. 
These men mentioned in the text may have come to 
the throiVc by right of blood, by elaim of birth, or 
genealogy—the very pooiest of all claims; but in 
the (’hristian life men succe ed not by line of inherit- 
a!ice and breeding, but by the line of faith and 
virtue and nobleness. Who will lie baptized for the 
deail ? There are many vacancies now, 

IV. ‘ Reigned in his stead . . . reigned in his stead 
. . . reigned in his stead.' And so the history flows 
on as a matter of course. What is the great applica¬ 
tion of all this ? I will tell you. What have I been 
aiming at in this long introduction ? I will tell yon. 
There is a King in whose stead no monarch shall reign. 
Name him. I will: Jesus Cluist It will never he 
said ill the annals of history, ‘ And Jesus died, and 
somebody reigned in His stead —»Joskph Parkku, 
City Temple Pulpit^ vol. vi. p. 223. 

THE PRAYER OF JABEZ. THE MAN 

* And Jabez called on tlie God of Israel, saying^, O that Thou 
wouldst bless me indeed, and enlarg^e my coast, and that 
Thine hand mig^ht be with me, and that Thou wouldst keep 
me from evil, that it may not arieve me 1 And God granted 
him that which he requested. Ciironiclks iv. io, 

Hkrk we have a very short hiogiaphy of a very 
notable elmiacler; thci'e is no long preface to it, no 
long drawn-out description of what sort of man Jabez 
was, no flowery description of wonderful viilues and 
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attainments, as are many biographies of Christian 
men which ai-e too much shorn of the inKrmities of 
the tTeatuie, and therefore too much dressed with 
human wisdom to be of very much use, although they 
seem to be very takin*/ at times. 

I. His mother called his name Jabez, or ‘ SoiTowful/ 
for special reasons; * I hare liiin witli sorrow/ that is, 
the circumstances connected with his birth were of 
an afflictive kind. 'Hie Diid’s re|)resentat on compels 
me to say that Jabez hegimiing in sorrow is typical 
or representative of the true breathings of the soul 
aft(T the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Don’t 
think I mean that religious people oiiglit to go about 
with long-drawn faces ; nothing of the sort. I would 
not discourage some soul that manife>ts its inward 
grief by the look of the countenance, hut tin* principle 
of the thing remains the same, wc do not believe in 
affecting an exterior which has not conesjjonding 
reality in spirit. 

II. We read of him that he was ‘ a more honourable 
man than his hrethren’. The best tiling to do is to 
define the woid ‘ honourable’ by noticing what Jabez’s 
real principle was as expressed in this piayer so ac¬ 
ceptable to God. I should say of him that he was a 
man separ tied unto the service of God ; a man that 
could not walk with the men of his generation ; could 
find no consolation with them in his spirit in their 
idolatry and half-hearted practices; he turned his 
back on that idolatry and pride which was so pre¬ 
dominant in the service of God. 

THE PRAYER OF JABEZ—THE PRAYER 

I Chronicles iv. io. 

pRAYKR must he more or less a matter of continual 
exercise with godly souls, because it is the attainment 
of the latter pait of the vei-se we are after, God’s 
granting of our request. Saying prayei*s can never 
atisfy a living soul, however rightly they are said; 
telling out the needs of the soul can never satisfy a 
hungry or thirsty spirit after God, whatever liberty 
may he granted in the telling out of the iieixl. It is 
God’s answer, God's response, which is iieedid. 

I. ’Fhc Person Jaliez prays unto. To whom does 
he direct this simple, heartfelt su|iplication ? The 
God of Israel. It is very important that we he asking 
our hearts: To whom do we diicct our prayers? 
Have we an intelligent apprehension of tlic Pci*son 
we address? or is our religion mere idolatry? A 
most important question is this: To wliom do we 
direct our prayers ? 

(а) It is a pei-soiml Being we address if we are alive 
from the dead. Ceitainly an unsearchable Being, 
whose existence we cannot jienetrate, whose glorious 
attributes strike us dumb, and blind us if we look 
upon them in their brightness, and yet, one has said 
‘A known God none the less’ altliough incompre¬ 
hensible. 

(б) We worehip the Three—One God of Israel as 
One possessed of eternal attributes and perfections; 
and when we think of His holiness and His majesty 
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what a great (iod He becomes to us I How we desire 
to put off the shoes of carnality and lightness, and 
stand in awe of Him! 

(c) But the God of Israel Whom Jabez worshipped 
is also represented to us as our Benefactor, our Friend 
and Counsellor, Who not only loves His people to 
trust Him, but has asked them to put Him to the 
test 

II. Let us look at the prayer itself a little. 

(a) First, it is a heartfelt, fervent utterance, and 
because it is a heartfelt, fervent utteiance it is not a 
long string of human sentences. It is for the want 
of heart-feeling our prayers are so long at times. 
The more of awe and reverence of God there is, the 
more careful will be the speech. 

(b) Then it is a very pointed direct appeal. Now, 
that is the beginning of real worship. It does not 
end there. If you have been brought thus before the 
living God to worship Him as if you are the only 
needy sinner on earth, presently when you have ob¬ 
tains His mercy, having proved Him, you will be 
anxious alxiut others; you will want them brought 
into the same favoured position as you have been 
yourself blessed to occupy. 

HI. Jabez wanted blessing from God. What do 
we conceive to be blessing ? 

(a) We cannot get along without some witness 
of the forgiveness of our sins. Until we get some 
witness of that in our souls we are afi’aid to ask God 
for anything. Ikcause our sin comes up between; con¬ 
tinual ini(|uitles prevail against the poor coming sinner. 

(b) Some of us feel desirous of asking the God of 
Israel to give us constancy. All our religion has to 
lie tried and tested, and has to go through the fii’e. 

(c) We conceive a spiritual blessing to be the 
chastening of the Ixwxi. We ai’e made to know very 
much of the deceitfulness of our hearts, the perils and 
the dangers and the seductive influence.sof this dying 
world which lieth in wickedness; and we feel it would 
be a dreadful thing to be left without Divine coiTec- 
tion. 

References.— IV. 17. — J. M. Neale, Occasional Sermons^ 
p. 116. IV. 22. — Spurgeon, Evening by Evening, p. 33. 

THE ROYAL KINSHIP OF SERVICE 

' They dwelt with the king for his work.’— 

I ChRONICLB.S IV. 23. 

Work is the law of life, whether for king or for 
peasant. 

I. Service links men with kings. In the story of 
our text we find potters and gardenere and people 
who trimmed the hedges all associated with the king. 
They dwelt with him for his work. So Chilstian 
service links us with God and Christ. * We are 
workers together with God.' If we are associated 
with Christ in service, then we catch His spirit, and 
the things which most interest Him become of most 
importance to us. "rhe Christian's business life mast 
of necessitv be mastered and controlled by Christ. 
The presence ot the king must dominate his business 
as well as every other department of his life. 


II. Fellowship with Christ strengthens us for 
service, rescues us from selfishness, and gives us the 
broader horizon. Selfishness is the most fruitful cause 
of discouragement and discomfort. The most dis¬ 
agreeable and unpleasant tasks which duty thrusts 
upon us, if entered upon with a sincere love for Christ 
and a desire to help on His kingdom and forward 
His cause, will be transfigured and ere long become 
lieautiful to us, and be to us a source of joy for their 
own sake. 

III. It is only by dwelling with the King and 
sliaring His service that we may be sure that at the 
end we shall have light and peace. The men or the 
women who give themselves up to the mere worldly 
pleasures which appeal to the senses and minister to 
their gratification are preparing for an old age which 
will be utterly empty and miserable, when once^ the 
senses have lost their capacity to be stimulated into 
action. The man who thinks he will have peace 
becau.se he has laid by great stores of wealth has his 
answer in the Rich Fool of (’hrist's Gospel. He who 
gives himself to self-indulgence is hatching out a 
brood of scorpions that in the end will sting him with 
remoi-se.— 1.. A. Banks, Sermons which have Won 
Souls, p. 41. 

Reperence.s. — IV. 23. — J. M. Nealo, Ocmsional Sermons, p. 
73 . Spur^^euii, iS»<?n7ion«, vol. xxii. No. 1400. Ibid. Morning 
by Momimj, p. 153. IV. 38.—J. Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpily 
vol. iii. p. 51. 

QUALIFICATION AND DUTY 
‘ Fit to go out for war.’ —i Chronicles vii. h. 

I. * Fit.* We must be fit for whatever the times are fit 
Some have lived in controversial times; they have 
been fit for controversy, strong in argument, defiant 
in spirit, intrepid and courageous in the last degrea 
Others have been born in times of suffering, depriva¬ 
tion, pereecution, and yet they may, by the mercy 
and loving-kindness and condescension of God, have 
been fit; the fight has gone out of them, but the 
endurance has come into their blood, and endurance 
is a kind of fighting. Some have had to show their 
Christian faith in mighty deeds of valour; it has 
been an action of the arm, muscular, long, felling 
arms. And others have fought in their own way 
with quite as much courage, though it was never in 
the joiunals, as any soldier in any battle ever dis- 

1 )layed. ‘Fit to go out for war and battle.* Many 
lave been fit to do that who have not Ixjen fit to 
simply sit down and suffer. 

II. Now let us look at the text on the very high¬ 
est level as expressing a great destiny, as fulfilling 
obediently, and with a kind of stiiiggling joy, the 
destiny to which the Spirit of the living God has 
called us. No man is fitted except by the Spirit of 
God to do any really beneficent and lasting work in 
society. All true ministry is a Divine vocstion, what¬ 
ever may be its name or its asjiect, whether it is 
suffering or valour, whether it is writing or mer¬ 
chandise, or preaching or statesmanship; what¬ 
ever it may be, the power or the qualification of 
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it is in the fact that it is God's doing and God's 
holy will. What hast thou thou hast not received ? 
Thy qualification is a Divine qualification; therefore 
do not boast of it. No man who recognizes God as 
the giver of gifts can ever be vain. If a man has the 
j^ift of God in him, that gift displaces the fiend or 
imp of vanity, and he who can do most of himself 
thinks least. 

III. Now what is the object or purpose of being 
fitted ? What does it all come to ? It all comes to 
service. What is the good of being furnished, fitted 
out, equipped, or whatsoever it may be called, if there 
be no definite and concrete end ? We do not want 
omamental faith or ornamental piety. Can he fight ? 
Yes. Then bring him forward. Can he heroically 
suffer? Yes. Then produce him, where his*influence 
can be most deeply and divinely felt Can he ex¬ 
emplify the Christian character either in service or in 
Buffering ? lie can. Then introduce him, mark him 
on the register fit—fit—fit We have heul enough of 
ornamental piety.— Joseph Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. V. p. 109. 

Rkferences.—X. 13.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1804. XI. 7, 8, 0.—J. M. Neale, Oceaeional Sermont, p. 69. 

* Also he went down and slew a lion in a pit on a snowy day.* 

—X Chronicles xi. 22 . 

This was one of the exploits of Benniah the son of 
Jehoiuda, the son of a valiant man of Kabzeel. llie 
historian is endeavouring to draw for our instruction 
the chai’acter of men who surrounded David at the 
time when Israel offered him the throne. 

I. This exploit of Benaiah may be looked upon as 
a parable. It contains some suggestions which we 
may find useful. I vould suggest that the day was 
unpropitious. It was a snowy day—a day when one 
would be greatly tempted to stay at home in ease 
and comfort. The snowy day has often come into 
our religious history. Let us take one or two in¬ 
stances. Since my text is associated with David, we 
might take our fii'st instance from his life. 

(a) That was a snowy day when he fled from the 
face of Saul, and dwelt in the cave of Adullam. 

(b) It was a snowy day when' David's Son was 
nailed to Ilis Cross. 

{c) It was a snowy day when John Wycliffe sent 
forth his Bible in our mother tongue and sent forth 
his teachei's to read it in the churches and market¬ 
places. 

How marked is all this in the pathway along 
which the Church has come. And the snowy day, 
the unpropitious hour, is with us still. Benaiah 
went forth on a snowy day to slay a lion. In this 
unpropitious day a lion lurks. It is a true pai*able 
of our daily life. The very temptation to suppress 
one's convictions, to steer a middle and compromising 
course against one's conscience, is, in itself, a grave 
peril. But he who would sally forth on such a day 
must count the cost. In the snowy day there lurks 
the lion, but it is just such a lion which makes a man. 
Man is not made by sunny horn's. Strong men are 
made by shadows not by sunshine, by storm and not 
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by calm. It may be the lion of drink, or the lion of 
lust, or the lion of ungovemed temj)er. The longer 
that lion lies lurking within unslain the stronger and 
the more ferocious he will become. 

II. Who will deny that in the society of to-day 
there lurks many a lion ready to destroy the peace of 
the j)eople? There is that hydra-headed monster 
known as ‘ Vested Interest'. There are many wrongs, 
crying, grievous wrongs which are permitted to re¬ 
main; there are reforms, reforms in which may be 
heard the cry of the poor, which are delayed from 
year to year, until the heart grows weary with hope 
deferred, and all because those wrongs and those 
reforms touch vested interests. It would seem that 
this monster gathei-s up into himself all the evils of 
our day. The drink evil, the gambling evil. It lies 
at the root of the unemployed problem, the problem 
of the housing of the poor, the education problem. 

I am persuaded that what is more required in Church 
and State to-day than anything else is the disin¬ 
terested spirit of men like this Benaiah who are 
prepared to set aside all personal interests and seek 
to slay the lion which threatens the life of the 
defenceless people. God is not unmindful of our 
unselfish work. There is no deed wrought in His 
name He does not note. He who in the unpropitious 
day, the unfavourable hour, the inconvenient moment 
slays the lion, fii-st within himself, which threatens 
to destroy his own life, and then in the midst of the 
people which menaces the peace, comfort, happiness 
of men, shall receive even in this world a thousand 
fold and in the world to come life everlasting.— 
J. Gay, Common Truths froin Queer Texts, p. 26. 

References. —XI. 22.—A. G. Brown, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1068. XI. 23.—G. A. Sowter, From Heart to Heart, p. 37. 

XII. 6.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached vn Sacicville College 
Chapel, vol. iv. p. 279. XII. 10-18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
XXX. No. 1770 . XII. 32.—D. Burns, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xxvii. p. 68. H. A. Thomas, Sermons by Welshmen, p. 
107 . J. Baldwin Brown, Old Testament Outlines, p. 86. 

XIII. 12.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 2308. XIII. 14.— 
J. H. Hollbrd, Memorial Sennoiu, p. 139. XVI. 4.—Spur¬ 
geon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1308. 

THE PSALM FOR THE DAY 

* That day David delivered this psalm into the hand of Asaph.* 

— I Chronicles xvi. 7. 

I SHALL use this text illustratively, rather than liter¬ 
ally and grammatically. Tliere is a song in the 
heart of it; we are in quest of that song. The 
pictm-e is full of colour, the picture is almost alive. 
Let us regard the incident as typical and ideal. 

L In very truth there is a special psttim lor every 
day in the week. We should expect the psalm as 
confidently as we exjwct the dawa But who looks 
out for David with his psalms, for Asaph with his 
haip and his attendant choir? Yet there they are, 
and they are often wasted upon us, and we say it is 
very oppressive, melancholy and ghostly silent If 
we only Knew, the air is alive with n\usic, but we do 
not it cars are waxed heavy that they should 
not hear, and tlie festival proceeds every day unseen, 
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unheard, an anonymous and neglected providence. 
The psalm for the day would suit no other day quite 
80 well. Unless, therefore, we sin;? the psalm on the 
very day for which it was intended, it will drop into 
prose, it will he as a bird with its wings closed, when 
it might have been as an angel flying in the midst of 
heaven. The psalms aie being distributed, where are 
the Asaphs that stretch out corresponding hands and 
receive the great gifts of God? We are prone to 
turn life into moan and threnody and winter wail; 
we find a species of melancholy joy in l)eing joyless; 
affectation makes a trade of its own disappointments 
and dejections; vanity seeks to create a reputation 
by showing you how it can weep over its own degrada¬ 
tion ; resist the devil and he will floe from you ! Get 
hold of the psalm, make room for David; he has a 
right to sit in every house. 

II. Take this David as typical and ideal, and this 
Asaph in the same light, and regjird the text as 
suggesting that there are memorable psalm-days in 
life; then vou will get a great lefison that will go 
with you through all the week of time and sing you 
out of your despair. 

1. When the child was bom David delivered a psalm 
to the Asaph of the time. The incoming of the child 
was the incoming of the psalm; the psalm was 
waiting, and the moment the cry went up, A man- 
child is born into the world ! the psalm followed. 

2. When the child died David delivered a psalm to 
Asaph. Tlie poets can write in darkness; the [xiets 
do not ask for candle-light in which to inscribe their 
pages with immortal verse. Poets can see in the 
dark: to God there is no darkness. When the child 
died David handed this psalm : While the child was 
yet alive I fitste<l and wept, for I said. Who can tell 
whether (jod will be gracious unto me, that the child 
may live? but now that he is dead, wherefore should 
I fast? I will arise and take sacramental bread, and 
praise the Lord that the centre of gravity has changed, 
and that my soul is not here but there. 

Never miss the psalm for the day. .To repeat, 
expect the psalm as surely as you expect the dawn. 
Sometimes the psalm will come just as the dawn 
comes; the dawn comes quietly, silently, growingly, 
every few minutes the light seems to secure a further 
conquest upon the darkness and the shadow, and then 
the blighter morning, and then the zenith flame: 
such is the growth of the psalm in the consciousness 
and in the heart of men.— Joseph Pabker, City 
Temple Pulpit, vol. i. p. 105. 

CONSECRATION OP THE COMMONPLACE 

•As every day’s work required.’—x Chroniclbs xvi. 37. 

*So he left there, before the ark of the covenant of 
the l/)rd, Asaph and his brethren, to minister before 
the ark continually, as every day’s work recjuiied.* 
That was the law of service in the talxmiacle, and 
that is the law of service in the lives of all who would 
give themselves to God. The temple service was 
the day’s work; the day’s work was the temple 
service. 


I. The tabernacle and its symbolism have passed 
away. We have heard of another temple, evi n the 
temple of the heaii; of another altar—the unseen 
altar of sacrifice. Hut we do not understand, or we 
but imperfectly understand, how that the law of that 
altar is written in the day’s work. Too often we 
think of the law of that altar as something remote 
and separate. Ever and again we let the thick of the 
world come between us and it. We look on the day’s 
work as something that stands between us and the 
way of worship. We do not understand that the law 
of the altar is written in life just as we have to live it. 
It is bound up in the daily demand. It is involved 
in our immediate circumstance. The shadow of the 
Cross lies on all our toil for bread; and the manifold 
imperatives of earth are but the laws of heaven trans¬ 
lated into a language that all who would do right can 
understand. 

II. We cannot hear too much about the divinity of 
toil, as long as we know what we are talking about. 
There is no divinity in toil for toil’s sake. There is 
no spiritual glory and beauty in mere effort. Let us 
not deify labour, A man may work like a slave, and 
never catch a glimpse of God in all his toiling. But 
once let a man see the altar where the ultimate re- 
(piiiement of his work is written and the whole doing 
of it may be laid, and the seeming gulf between work 
and woi-ship disappears. 

‘ As every day’s woi k required.’ That is the defin¬ 
ing line of the service of faith. That is the measure 
of God’s demand. Sometimes we do not undei’stand 
this. Wc feel the consecrating power of solemn duties 
and gi’eat sorrows; and of those days that bring us 
face to face with definite and final moral choices. But 
every day is not a gi eat day in this sense. More often 
life’s demands are monotonous, and the situations it 
creates for us day by day are unheroic, tretful, and 
even belittling. The very toils and troubles and l)e- 
setments of our lives seem essentially commonplace; 
Sometimes the littleness of it all makes us sick at 
heart 

‘ As every day’s work requires.’ The day’s work I 
The thing you are tired of; the thing you think you 
know so well; the thing that holds for you no sui^ 
pri.ses, no revelations, no thrills of joy, no abiding 
satisfactions of spirit The face of God, the peace 
of Jesus Christ, the light of the Spirit—you may lind 
all these in the day’s work if only you will believe it 
This is God’s way into our lives. This is our way into 
His life. This is the secret of sainthood—serving 
the Divine Master as every day’s work requires, recog¬ 
nizing the Divine law in all human necessity.—P, 
Ainsworth, The Pilgrim Church, p. 192. 

DAILY SERVICE 

•As every day’s work required.*— i Chronicles xvi. 37. 
That was the law. ‘ So he left there before the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord, Asaph and his hr thren, 
to minister Wore the ark c6ntinually, as every day’s 
work required.’ Not as yesterday’s work recjuired, 
not as to-morrow’s work might require, but as every 
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day’s work required within its own twelve hours or 
twenty-four. 

I. ‘ As every day’s work required/ There is only 
one time—Now. ‘ Now is the accepted time, now is 
the day of salvation/ Now is God’s great oppor¬ 
tunity given to us all. Yesterday is gone, to-morrow 
is unboi n, to-day is now, and the golden portal rolls 
back to let us into the larger liberty. Things are not 
to be done at any time. That is where so many 
people go into confusion and into final bankruptcy, 
and spend their days at the public expense, and com¬ 
plain tlnit it is very hard to go to the workhouse at 
the last. There is no need lor any man to go to the 
workhouse; if every man will do as every day’s work 
requires, he need never bend his head under the 
doorway of a workhouse. To so many people there 
is no regular time; that is the reason of failure, that 
is the leak. The great secret of successful life is 
discipline, promptitude, military obedience—now 1 
altogether! the best I can ; as every day requires. 

That was the way that Jesus Christ lived. In that 
apparently coldly ethical doctrine there is a great 
evangelical gospel; the Son of God is hidden in that 
disciplinary prose: I must work the works of Him 
that sent Me : are there not twelve hours in the day ? 
I must work while the light lasts; the night cometh 
wherein no man can work: I must not postpone 
Monday’s duties to be done in Tuesday’s light. That 
is sua'ess, mastery; he who olieys that rule is king, 
no man can take his crown. That was Christ’s rule, 
and he that obeys in ime obeys in all—must do it or 
his soul would be ill at ease till he had struck the 
last blow due on the day’s responsibility. 

II. Let us enlarge the meaning of the word ‘day’. 
The term day is one of the most flexible terms in 
Holy Scripture, in poetry, and in general experience. 
‘ In six days the Ixnd mode heaven and earth.’ I 
have no doubt of it; but I do not know what ‘day’ 
means. We speak of ‘our day’: does it mean 
from eight o’clock in the morning until eight o’clock 
in the evening ? is the word ‘ day ’ thei e a term of 
clock-time, or does it relate to centuries, ei’as, epochs ? 
We say, ‘ Our little systems have their day ’: does 
that mean a chronometer day ? or a larger and vaii- 
able period .5^ Evidently it means the latter. So 
the text may be expanded without a change of 
word. ‘ As every day’s work required'—as the time 
needed, as the exigency demanded, as the epoch called 
for, as the century required. 

We read of men who fell asleep after sci^’ing their 
generation—‘and having served his generation, he 
fell on sleep’. And he serves the next generation 
best who serves the present generation well. 

What is it that covers and sanctifies all days ?— 
the little day of twenty-four hours or twelve, and the 
great day of long centuries and piled millenniums ? 
That permanent and all-sovereign quantity or force 
is Jesus Christ. It is said of Him, He is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever; He describes Himself 
SIS He that is and was and is to come—Alpha, new as 
the dawn; Omega, venerable as the sunset of mil¬ 


lenniums, He al ides in the Church, He is ever on the 
throne. He givis the order of the day. He has a 
message for every morning. If we could lay hold of 
that great truth we should have a united Church at 
once.-^osEPH Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. u, 
p. 165. 

Rkfkhrncb.— XVI. 41.—Prof. Charteris, Chruiian Wcrld 
Pulpit, 1890, p. 195. 

CEDAR AND CURTAINS 

I Chronicles xvii. 1.4, xo. 

‘ Now it came to pass, as David sat in his house, that 
David said to Nathan the prophet, “ Lo, I dwell in 
an house of cedars, but the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord remaim th under curtains ”. ’ 

David is troubled by the disparity between his own 
surroundings and those of the Ark. 

I. We have here a somewhat unusual spectacle; 
this discontent arises with the king and not with the 
prophet; the political ruler, and not the spiritual 
adviser. The man who has the luxury does not wait 
for the man of the simple life to come and upbraid 
him and stir him up. He is upbraided by his own 
conscience. II is palace is a burden and not a joy to 
him, and he cannot rest until he has brought the 
spiritual at least into line with the matei ial. 

II. The next thing that I would say about David’s 
solicitude is that it was perfectly reasonable. Israel 
i*eally owed everything to God because David owed 
everything to Him. 

We are in peculiar danger of losing in these 
materialistic days our sense of indebtedness to God, 
the comsciousness which seemed to be always present 
with the .saints of a former time—that we owe every¬ 
thing to Him ; and there are few things moi*c lower¬ 
ing and injurious to the spirit that makes for noble 
manhood than our yielding to the tendency to fiirget 
God and to forget that life itself and all that makes 
it worth having, all that enriches it, all love. Divine 
and human, is His gift. 

III. And the last thing I have to say about David’s 
solicitude is that it was rcally politic. David was 
keen enough to see that if all weie right with the Ark, 
all would be right with the nation ; that it was really 
a stronger defence of Jerusalem than the rock upon 
which it stood or the walls that surrounded it There 
is no need to be unreasonable; the man who looks 
after the Ark, if we take David as an illustration, 
will look after the fortifications also; but he will 
know that fortifications are as crumbling sand, and 
are nothing without character. And we know that a 
nation’s material good and its booming trade are no 
reliable foundations for that nation’s permanence or 
greatness.—C. Brown, Ood and Man, p. 247. 

ODD IN HUMAN LIFE 

• 1 took thee from the sheep-cote.’—x Chroniclbs xvii. 7 . 

I. ‘ I HAVE been with thee whithei-soever thou bast 
walked.’ We make a good deal of ‘whosoever’ 
whei’ever it occui*s in the sacred record—‘ Whosoever 
believeth in Me shall be saved ’. We say, ‘ whosoever 
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—whosoever*; we take in the man at the uttermost 
extremity, and we flood his ear with the music of 
‘whosoever*. Let us make a good deal of this 
‘ whithei-soever*. But I have sometimes gone on the 
wrong road. ‘ I know it, but I was always there to 
bring thee back.* Many a time I have gone to the 
wrong place. ‘ Yes, and I was there before thee 
with a disappointment *. My life has been one grand 
mistake. ‘ No, it would have been if I hatl not 
walked with thee; take My estimate of things, and 
not thine own: I have cut off all thine enemies from 
before thee.* lie will not be shut out of our life. I 
wondered why the enemies gave in so soon. ‘ I could 
tell thee, I weakened their arms, I bi'oke their chief 
muscles; I did not make Myself heard or seen amid 
all the contest, but I was there. If a man*8 ways 
please the Loid, He maketh his enemies to be at 
peace with him; no weapon that is formed against 
thee shall prosper.* ‘ I have made thee a name like 
the name of the great men that are in the eai*th.* ‘ I 
wondered how my name was made great,* said David. 
‘ It seemed to rise above all the other names, it w«‘is a 
name to conjure by ; kings mentioned my name with 
feai', and as for those that dwelt afai* off Ixjyond the 
sea, my name was to them a terror, an appalling and 
thrilling amazement. Many a time in my little hut 
amongst the sheep-folds I have wondered how it was 
that my name came roaring along the winds, now 
here is the explanation—“ I have made thee a name **.* 
Was ever man comforted like this? He adds 
another word, for now that He is on these terms 
with David and is going to disappoint him. He will 
pre^re him for the disappointment in a splendid 

f ')retace: * The Lord will build thee an house *. Man 
ikes a house, and likes a sure place to dwell in; it 
may not be great, but it is his; he says, ‘ This is my 
door, we will enter in here, and here we shall And 
rest and immortality*. What more could He do for 
him ? He is going to disappoint him; all this is lead¬ 
ing up to a rebuke. Always suspect some danger, 
man, when you possess delight; it is one of the 
doggerels on which you were reared. He says, ‘I 
took thee from the sheep-cote, I have been with thee 
whithei-soever thou hast walked, I have cut off all 
thine enemies, I have made thee a name like the 
name of the great men that are in the earth: I will 
build thee an house. Thine hands are bloody, and 
thou shalt not gather these stones that are shafx^d 
into My temple. But you have had your lot, you 
have seen your destiny, you know the multitude of 
the comforts that have surrounded you day and night 
all these years. Nathan was wrong, Nathan spoke to 
thee too humedly, I have sent Nathan l>ack to thee 
to recall his words, and to say the Lord is not served 
by building. Thy son shall build Me an house, but 
the house building shall be none of thy doing; thou 
didst work according to thy day, I am not rebuking 
thee, thou didst work by thine own opportunity, and 
according to thine own lights, and thou art the father 
of the tcinplc-biiilder, but not the temple-builder 
hiiii^el£’ That is the text. 


II. What is the explanation of it all so far as we 
are concerned ? It is to show us 6od*s place in 
human life. What is written here is written every¬ 
where. It is the same with you and with me as it 
was with David; there are things we may do and 
things we may not do. God will always have to 
work with imperfect tools; even Solomon will not be 
the perfect man at the end that he was apparently 
going to be at the beginning. We all have to work 
according to our tools and oiipoi-tunities, and the 
best of us is a bad workman. I wonder wc dare do 
anything in the house of God ; to light a lamp is too 
great a work for me, to have anything to ao with 
the treasure of the house of the I^rd is to me in 
many a mood a blasphemy, yet thei e are those of us 
who think we honour the house of God by attending 
to it It is not so; it is we who receive the honour, 
not the house that is honoured. 

HI. And here is God accompanying men. If ever 
we said we would go out alone. He said, ‘ I will see to 
it, he shall not go out alone, for this is a land of 
wild be asts, and ne may cross the path of the lion, 
and conic near the retreat of the bear; I will go with 
him, I will prevent him—that is to say, I will go 
between him and danger; I will go before him, and 
he shall put his footprint where I set My foot.* God 
is closer than we think ; God is nearer than we have 
sometimes dreamed or imagined.—»T os£ph Pabkkb^ 
City Temple Pulpit^ vol. vi. p. 175. 

References. —XVII. 26, 27.—H. M. Butler, Harrow 
School Sermomi^nA Series), p. 299. XVIII. 4. — G. T. Coster, 
Chriitian World Pulpily vol. xxii. p. 261. 

GREAT GIANTS AND SMALL 

* Children of the giant ... a man of mat stature . • . these 
were born unto the giant in Gath/— i Chronicles xx. 4-8. 

You tremble when you read the names of these giantsL 
There is no need to ti’emble; a deadlier giant is 
aiming at your heart to-day. The heroics have 
changed as to appai-atus and nomenclature and en¬ 
vironment, and all that sort of viinishing vapour; 
the great fight goes on, the tremendous rush of 
armies, Philistine and Israelite still meet face to face, 

I. What giants have you been fighting ? You 
have got through the firet ci-ude lot. I know it; so 
have we all. But it was a mere mob of blackguards; 
the hostility itself was vulgar, coai-se, contemptible. 
The mischief is, lest having got through that mob of 
scoundrclism and villainy detestable and palpable, we 
think that therefore the fighting is chine. The 
fighting never ends until the body is in the grave or 
is laid out on its last bed. You have killed the 
giant of Falsehood, you would not for the world be 
thought to be a liar ; long ago you killed the giant 
Untruth, the black-faced giant Lies. But it does 
not theiefore follow that you are now a true man, 
that you have escaped the lap and the shame of 
another falsehood, deeper, subtler, deadlier. Take 
care! You have overtnrown the giant Dishonesty, 
there is no thief in your family. Take care 1 oh, take 
care! Thou shalt not ateaC—* That commandment 
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have I kept from my youth up ’; and in the King’s 
name I stop thee and uid thee l3e less fluent 

II. Not until we distinguish between crime and 
sin can we make any real progress in Gospel studies. 
Have you fought down and conquered the giant of 
Ingratitude? Who thinks about the spiritual sins? 
Who is not horrified by crime and draws its garments 
round it in attestation of its shocked refinement? 
There may l)e more sin in ingratitude than in some 
minders. The murder may have been done in hot 
blood) in haste, to be repented of evermore, through 
ages eternal to be regretted and deplored as a lasting 
bruise of the soul. Ingmtitude is slow, mean, de¬ 
liberate, calculating, cruel; ingratitude may proceed 
by system, it means the most horrible of all neglect, 
it means death that swallows up the soul in some 
black pool. The giant of ingi*atitude takes a gi*eat 
deal of fighting. 

III. The danger does not lie always along what 
may be called the line of giants. There are more 
difficult forces to contend with than the visibly and 
measurably gigantic. Thei*e is not a giant to fight 
every one of us, but there is a foe that every soul 
must know and confront and be thrown by or must 
overthrow. 

Are you fully aware that there are many assailants 
and enemies who are not giants by name, but are 
dants in influence, in obstinacy of purpose, in a cruel 
determination to ruin your soul ? 

We have often been told of the insect in certain 
.jountries that eats away all the woodwork of the 
door and leaves nothing but a coat of paint, so that 
going to the door and endeavouring to open it, it 
tails to pieces under the slightest pressure. That is 
translated into the life of to-day and into the life of 
every day. The paint is right, the extcrnalism is 
beyond criticism, all seems tol^ well; but take care, 
for the white ant has eaten up all the interior 
character, and nothing is left but some flakes of paint. 
You have read the wonderful travels of Livingstone ; 
the great missionary traveller tells of the tsetze fly ; 
it is a stinging winged insect. There is the noble ox, 
a symbol of things strong and massive; Livingstone 
says that the tsetze fly will light upon that ox, 
puncture the shining skin of the unsuspecting and 
undefended beast, and to-morrow and the next day 
and the next, and a week hence and that noble 
quadruped will have sunk upon the ground a mass 
of putrid flesh. These are the giants we have to 
fear, when morally defined and undei*stood. We are 
not called upon to fight with fire and water and great 
hordes and rabbles of enemies and shocking vulgarities 
of incarnation, but we are called upon to fight the 
tsetze fly, the stinging insect that punctures the 
character, and little by little the jwison penetrates 
the whole tissue and outgo of the character, and he 
who may have been a prince in the house of God is 
there a foul carcase on the roadside that no dog 
would attempt to devour. IIow are the mighty 
&llen! how is the fine gold become dim!— Joseph 
Paeksb, City Tmn/ple Pulpit, vol. l p. 198. 


DAVID’S CENSUS 

* And David said to Joab and to the rulers of the people, Go, 

number Israel from Beer-sheba even to Dan; and bring 

the number of them to me, that I may know it.’— 

z Chronicles xxi. 2. 

What was it that made David’s deed ungodly? 
The answer is that David’s act was a grievous forget¬ 
fulness of, and depa] ture from, God’s pui*])ose (an act 
in which the people acquiesced with their king). He 
appears to have been moved bv the hope that he should 
find the people big enough to cope with the nations 
around them on their own ground. And the people 
themselves would appear to have shared David’s pride 
and ambition. Once they were a horde of freshly 
emancipated slaves. Now, a fixed people, they felt 
their feet, and would stand of tlieir own strength. 

I. In considering the leading lesson here taught, 
think for a moment (1) how uni(|ue that race was. 
Nothing is so wonderful in the history of the world 
as the survival of the Jews. They were in the midst 
of mighty nations which far outnumbered them, but 
which (as the centuries rolled by) all lost their place 
and power in the world, while the Jew's remained. 
But (2) mere is to be noticed. ’I bis peculiar nation, 
destined to survive with incredible vitality, produced 
One Who should spread His kingdom liom shoie to 
shore, not by the sword, but by the Woril of Truth; 
and that process is going on. That nation has given 
birfh to the most widely penetrating body upon 
earth, the manifold Church of (’hrist. The C hristian 
Chuivh came from nowliere unless it came out of the 
Jewish. It reads the Jewish Bible, and chants the 
Jewish Psalms. Its cradle was Jerusalem. Its first 
Apostles and teachei’s were all Jews. Its Head was 
a Jew Himself. And though the old Jewish com¬ 
munity does not proselytize, its child, the Christian 
Church, does, with accumulating energy. It is the 
ino.st conspicuously aggressive teacher of rt‘ligion on 
the face of the globe, setting itself to convert every 
nation upon earth; its uncomjuered heart beats with 
desire and intention to go on in the belief that, after 
His own wav and in His own time, the uplifted Christ 
will draw all men unto Him. 

Thus the lesson is clear that David’s act was for¬ 
getfulness of God’s jnirpose. In seeking to realize 
his material forces, and count the swords which he 
could draw, he slighted that unseen vital force which 
distinguished his people, and descended to the meaner 
level on which tnose around took their stand. In 
the preservation of the Jews and the development 
of Christianity we see a Diviia* process w liieh David 
ignored ; the whole history shows the secret of the 
Ix)rd, and declares that there is a power, often hidden, 
which fulfils its purpose with irresistible force. 

II. But this IS not the only lesson to be learned. 
It points us to some of those mistakes which men are 
apt to make at all times in the conduct of their 
society and their lives. Of 0001*86 I refer to a reliance 
on numbci-s as a guaiantee of stability and truth. I 
am not thinking of war alone. In national economy, 
and most especially in religion, the faith in mere 
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numbers may pi*ove to be disastrous, and the im¬ 
potence of luimbci-s denioiutrated. The consent and 
unanimity of a thousand fools does not render the 
folly of one man harmless. On the contrary, it may 
arm it with power to do a thousand-fold more harm. 
We should l)e very cautious in guiding our coui-se by 
the weathercock of public opinion. No doubt it 
shows which way the wind blows, and indicates the 
presence of numbei's; but the question remains—in 
which direction does it blow, and how long will it 
last? The mariner does not sail before the wind 
unless it drives towards the haven where he would be. 
The radical mistake of David can be repeated by 
many a modern nation, and is most likely to be mis¬ 
chievous when led by mere party govci nment. The 
great convictions and changes in history are irrespec¬ 
tive of numbei’s. Again, a man who really gets hold 
of a truth is not more persuaded of it when it has 
been acce pted by others. He may be pleased at, 
but he is not dependent on, their vei’dict. And a 
man who waits to see how a statement is received by 
others before he commits himself has no root in him¬ 
self, being merely the slave of numbei’s. That slavery, 
worse than Egyptian, has arisen again and again in 
the world’s coui-se. It shows itself in the discharge 
of business and in the profession of Faith up to these 
last days. It is the same deadly hindrance to which 
David exposed himself and his people. He, for a 
while, lost sight of the Lord of Truth and Righteous¬ 
ness. And so we are all tempted in the formation of 
our opinions and actions. We are all tempted to 
number the people—to ask only, ‘ What do othem 
think?’ 

It is of the first importance that a man should be, 
and do, what he is, and does, divinely; that he should 
be true to himself, to the voice of Ids Father which 
is in heaven. Who never leaves His children to walk 
alone, if they will only take His hand. 

DAVID’S SIN IN THE NUMBERINQ OP THE 
PEOPLE 

* And David said unto Gad, I am in a great strait: let me fall 
now into the hand of the Lord ; for very great are His 
mercies: but let me not fall into the hand of man.'—- 
1 Chronicles xxi. 13. 

What was David’s sin in the numbering of the 
people ? 

I. The sin of David was self-confidence, pride in 
his own strength, and forgetfulness of the source of 
all his strength—even of God. 

II. It was the greater sin in him because he had 
such marvellous, such visible witnesses of God’s love 
and care and guidance. 

III. When men dwell securely, in full peace and 
health, they grow to be careless in religion. We do 
not half know our mercies till we think them over, 
and hear what sufferings and calamities befall our 
brethren in other lands.— R D. B. Rawnsley, Village 
Sermons, Series III. p. 160. 

Rbkerenck.—XXI. 13.—W. H. Hutchings, Sermon- 

BhkKu, p. 204. 


THE SWORD OF THE LORD 

' And David lifted up his eyes, and saw the angel of the Lord 
stand between the earth and the heaven, having a 
drawn swoid in his hand stretched out over Jerusalem.’ 
—I Chronicles xxi. 16. 

Thekk are many points of interest and instruction 
contained in the account, from which our text is taken, 
of the numbering of the people by David and of the 
awful consequences of that act. 

I. Why was it so Wrong in David to Number 
the People?—To count the strength of his people 
so as to know how many men, women, and children 
there were in the land seems to us a reasonable and 
natural course enough. Nay, more than this, we find 
a similar proceeding twice plainly and positively 
ordered by God. How was it, then, tnat God 
punished David so severely for doing the same thing 
that He had commanded Moses to do? The truth 
would seem to be that David’s sin consisted not in 
the act of numbering Israel, but rather in the spirit 
in which the act was done. So many things, harmless 
and even commendable in themselves, become offensive 
to God on account of the human motives with which 
they get mixed up. T hus in this matter of number¬ 
ing the people there could surely have been nothing 
to make God angry had it been set about and per¬ 
formed simply for reasons of political or military ex- 

1 >ediency. So we must conclude that it was in the 
leart of David that the cause of Divine wrath existed. 
We c an only discern the outer act; but God saw into 
the secrets of David’s heni’t, and there beheld, no 
doubt, much of which He disapproved—e.g. pride, 
vainglory, over-confidence in human strength and 
resources. 

II. Qod put before David a Terrible Choice.— 

David was to choose between three years’ famine^ 
three months to be destroyed before his foes while the 
sword of his enemies overtook him, or else three days 
the sword of the Loi d, even the pestilence in the land, 
the angel of the Lord destroying throughout all the 
land ot Israel. Now, these three dreadful scourges— 
famine, war, and pestilence—have apjjcaied like black 
spots from time to time in the pages of the world’s 
history. Do what we will, they must reappear in cur 
midst from time to time; we cannot prevent them. 
We know that, so far from their vanishing away al¬ 
together, as time goes on their continued prevalence 
in the world will be among the signs of the last daya, 

III. A Time of National Disaster or Calamity 
puts to the Test, as Nothing else can, the Various 
Characters of Men. —T hen, as at no other time, the 
difference between different people stands out clear 
and distinct. Each assumes his own separate indi¬ 
viduality. Think, for instance, how in the presence 
of famine, war, or pestilence one man would go on 
still in his way unmoved, unaltered, persisting yet in 
his sins, not caring for the distress that prevailed 
around him so long as it did not touch himself. We 
can see another panic-stricken, craven, utterly help- 
lc.ss in his tenor, his self-control and reasoning powcni 
alike merged in his fear; he looks about with horror 
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and disiimv, his heart fails him with dread. Another, of human nature. At one time we st*e him soaring to 
with kindness of heart ihit is natural to him, cannot the highest concej)tion nf truth and goodness and love 
bear to contemplate the sufferings of others; he be- and puritv, and at another time we see him sinking in 
stira himself and tries to do all he can in the way of the veriest mire of deceit and injustice and wrong- 
help and succour. There are yet othei*s; there is doing and impurity. And yet we are told that this 
the practical man who keeps calm and cool; he re- man was a man after God’s own heart. And here is 
cogni/es the peril, but maintains his self-possession, the explai ation. ‘God knoweth whereof we are made. 
He too takes a deeper, more searching view of the He remembereth that we are but dust.* Well for us 
question. lie traces the calamity to its true cause, that it is so! If God were extreme to mark what was 
He looks on it as a judgment, permitted by God, on done amiss, who among us should stand before Him? 
wrongdoing and disobedience. The others look on Hut let no man think that God countenances evil, 
it and accept it, some in one spirit and some in The seal of heaven is u|)on David’s life, not because 
anolber, as a most unwelcome fact, and there they he was a victim to some of the worst passions of our 
leave the matter. This man lifts up his eyes as nature, but Ixicause his aspirations were towards the 
David did, and sees, as it were, the angel of the I^rd perfect likeness and perfect holiness of God. 
with drawn swoi-d and outsti-etchcd arm. This is the 1. Personal Accountability for Sin.—David said, 
true and the religious view to take of calamities and ‘I have sinned*. That was David’s impulsive ac- 
disastei-s; God allows them for the punishment of knowledgment It was the sin of pride—the sin of 
sin, and therefore shall they last as long as the world numl)ering his people that he might boast himself in 
lasts because of the sin that shall remain and increase the strength of his armies insteaci of n posing in the 
to the very end. protection and the might of God. And David knew 

IV. There is a Further Point in David's Con- andfelt what he had done directly it was done, ‘lhave 
duct which calls for special notice. He did not lay sinned greatly.* Notice the personality of his guilt 
the blame on other people. As a matter of fact, the and the candour of his confession. He mentions no¬ 
pestilence was not the i^esult of his fault alone, thing to exculpate his sin. And the same thing is 
though in that fault of his a long series of misdeeds noticeable in his other great cry. ‘ I acknowledge my 
on the part of a perverse and stiff-necked people transgression, and my sin is ever before me.* A very 
would appear to have i-eachcd their culmination. It little knowledge of human nature will show us that 
is especially I'ecorded that * the anger of the Lord was this is not at all a common attitude. It is hard to 
kindled against Israel*. But David thought only of believe that the sin we commit is our own. We try 
his own sin; the burden of that was quite heavy all we can to shift the responsibility. We urge all 
enough for him to bear without his turning his at- kinds of pleas by way of self-exoneration. But what- 
tention to the sins of other people. How different it ever we may think or plead, sin is personal and guilt 
often is I There are those who are quite ready to is pereonal. We like to group ourselves with othera 
admit that temporal punishment follows on sin, but and feel that we are sinners as a class. Yet all is in- 
they mean in a general way; that is to say, they are dividual, all is incommunicable, 
thinking more of the sins of other people than of II. The Consequences of Sin.—Now let us pass to 
their own. There are those who, while they deplore the second aspect of the subject, viz. the unfortunate 
the prevalence of vice and irreligion among us, and consequenas of sin. It is evident that David felt the 
declare that thereby we merit the wrath of God, for- guilt of sin to be his own, from which he alone needed 
get the secret sins, the evil thoughts that are lurking purging. But the consfijueniesof his sin did not stojj 
m their own inmost heaii:s, and adding just a little at David. To human judgment it must seem fair 
more to the vast aggregate of sin and wickedness at that in this respect every man should bear his own 
large in our midst. Is it so with us? Are we duly bunlen. Could Israel help the sin of their king? 
sensible of the inevitable personal responsibility that Yet thousands of men were stricken down in conse- 
rcsts^on each of us ? Which is it that we hate most, quence with the misery of a pestilential death, 
sin in the abstract or our own sin ? Can we say with ^David’s great soul would gladly have borne the full 
David, ‘Even I it is that have sinned and done evil penalty if that had been possible. But his sin had 
indeed * ? or with the Apostles who, when our Lord wider consequences—consc(|uences distributed over 
foretold that one of them should betray Him, did not the whole of his nation. It has been so from the 
wonder which of the othei*s it should l)e, but in beginning. It is part of the inexorable law of God 
humility and deep self-abasement asked, ‘ Lord, is it that it should l)e so. By one man sin entered into the 
I?* In David*s penitence we see the essentials of world and death by sin. God says,‘I will visit the 
real, genuine repentance. sins of the fathers upon the children *—the innocent 

children as we call them—‘ unto the third and fourth 
FAR-REACHING CONSEQUENCES OF SIN generation of them that hate me*. I want you to 
•As for these sheep, what have they done?'—x Chroniclbs distinguish between the consequences of sin and the 
XXI. 17. punishment of sin. There cannot be punishment 

The one thing that strikes us in reading the history where there is no guilt. Suffering there may be, but 
of David always seems to be the quality of his char- no punishment. You and I will never have to l)ear 
octer. He is an instance of the twofold possibilities the punishment of another’s sin, but we cannot escape 
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the conse(|uences of another's folly, and othei-s cannot 
help suffering on account of our sins and follies. It is 
this that adds to the heinoiisness of sin ; it is this that 
makes our accountability to God so awful. The soul 
that sins may sink into the bottomless pit of perdition, 
but the influenci* of its sin will ripple on the eddying 
waters of life to the farther verge of eternity. The 
sinner ma\ be truly penitent, and may he forgiven, 
but the consequences of his sin are beyond recall. ‘I 
have sinned, but what have these sheep done ? * 

Rrferkncks. —XXL 17.—R. Hiley, A Year*s Sarmons^ vol. 
IL p. 43. XXL 28.—Spurgeon, Sermona^ vol. xxx. No. 1808. 

CATHEDRALS—THEIR USE ANb ABUSE 

* Tlie house that is to be built for the Lord must be exceeding 
magnificent.' — i Chroniclbs xxii. 5 . 

This may be regaided as an utterance not so much 
prompted by any direct inspiration, as of the instinct 
of the religious nature that is in man. The most 
‘magnificent* buildings in the world are those that 
are or have been connected with religion—pagodas, 
mos(]ues, temples, minsters. 

I. *rhe fii*st: Christians, those of whom we read in 
the Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistle.s of St. Paul 
—with their surrounding difficulties of poverty or 
persecution, could not do much of a material kind to 
express their sense of Divine law. * Not many noble, 
not many gi'eat, not many rich were called then.’ A 
time came for greater things, and for a display of the 
majesty of extemal ritual to the eyes of the world ; 
and the religious instincts of the heart, having fii-st 
found satisfaction of their yearnings within, cmved 
also an opportunity of expressing that satisfaction in 
outward form. The instinct—for, from its univei'sality 
and uniformity it would seem to have been an instinct 
rather than a mere formal or conscious effort of the 
moment—founded itself upon, or else was accompanied 
by, many ideas; but one was paramount, and that 
was the idea of a noble and (so far as human resources 
could make it) a commensurate woi-ship of Almighty 
God : that nothing should be wanting to help the 
woi’shippei’s to feel that the service rendered to God 
is and ought to be the highe.st of all earthly services. 

II. It is a natural, and when kept within bounds, 
a legitimate desire of the human heart, and when it 
has been once touched by religious influences to yearn 
after an elevated, iMiautiful tyjie of worship. The 
tendency of a utilitarian age is to lose to a great ex¬ 
tent the feeling—indeed almost the conception of 
woi-ship—as for instance David conceived it. It is 
true we have not altogether ‘ forsaken the assembling 
of oui-selves together,* but the motive by which we are 
influenced is elaborate and gorgeous ritual, or a 
highly finished musical service, rather than any desire 
to realize in the truest sense and highest measure the 
blessedness of communion with God. Anyone who 
has seen those vast congregations gathei’ea into the 
nave of Westminster Abbey or beneath the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, must allow that in our 
cathedrals we have an opportunity, if only we will 
use it, of exercising that ‘ gift of prophecy' to which 


St. Paul attributes so potent an influence both on 
those who believe not and on those who believe. At 
the same time I entirely feel that we may add to the 
pomp and external solemnity of religion without 
the reby projiortionatcly increasing its power. These 
grand cathedrals teach, moreover—or if they do not 
directly teach, they indirectly remind us of—some 
great moral, I may even call them some great national 
lesson. We of the nineteenth century are not in all 
respects better than our fathere, nor wiser. In some 
respects, it is obvious, we have more light, greater 
power, wider opportunities, larger capacity; but in 
many other respects we are but copyists, and copyists 
at a humble distance, of those who have gone before 
us. We could hardly build nowadays one of these 
cathedrals ; nor if we could find the money, could not 
perhaps find the architect to design Westminster 
Abbey, or Lincoln Minster, or Salisbury spire. We 
have not got the faith, jiei haps we have not got the 
piety, certainly we have net got the spirit of self- 
sacnfice. —J. Fraser, University and other Sermons^ 
p. 83 . 

Rekerenci‘: 8.—XXII. 5.—H. P. Liddon, Penny Pulpity No. 
1164. XXn. 7 .—H. J. Wilmot^BuxioUt Sunday Leaaoiufor 
Daily Liftj p. 87. 

THE HOUSE OF THE LORD 
* It was in my mind to build an house unto the name of the Lord 
my God : But the Word of the Lord came to me, saying, 

. . . Thou shalt not build an house unto My Name.’— 
I Chronicles xxii. 7, 8. 

One of the gitjat disappointments of David's life was 
his desire to build a house unto the Lord, and God 
forbade the same. Why was it ? Because he was a 
shedder of blood, we are told. Was it because he had 
made war? I think not. There was a shedding of 
blood in David's life which was worse than war. The 
man after God's own heart had gone astray in the 
matter of heart and the passions of life, which led the 
brave wareior to become a cowaidly murderer. This 
w^as the sin on David’s soul, and when he wanted to 
change the sword for the trowel God forbade him. 
He can still write poetry, he can still have high aspira¬ 
tions, he can still build a noble palace for his kingly 
dignity, but when the man who nas lost purity, and 
given up simplicity of life for the more comjilex life of 
the king-warrior, wants to build a temple to the Lord 
God in heaven, no, he is not fit. The man after God's 
own heart, the poet, the king, the warrior against God's 
enemies, he is not fit to build the temple for God. He 
can only want to, and must stop short It is very sad; 
it is very pitiful. 

But we find it so in everyday life. What has gone 
before counts for so much. A man comes to you and 
wants some appointment. You know him to be now 
a good fellow, straight of purpose, honest, true, but 
you know what his past is. 

1. It is so in spiritual matters. God sets us a high 
aim, and we have to prepare for a life that is a con¬ 
tinual rising, step above step, to the very heaven of 
God; and as we rise one step above another there is 
ever a power Ix^ckoning us on higher still; something 
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nobler, something better for you to do. But when the 
calls come, they come just according to our power to 
meet them, and our power to meet these calls depends 
upon the way in which we have responded to other 
calls. It depends upon the way in which we have 
lived in tin? past how we shall be able to live for God 
in the future. By our past we may fit ourselves for 
high work ; by our past we may not only have missed 
opportunities, but the power to be and do what in after 
life our soul longs to be able to do. We know it by 
experience. We know we may not do what we should 
like to do now, not merely because there has not been 
given us the power to do it, but because we did not 
use the powei-s we had in the past, and so made our¬ 
selves fit for the highest work in the present. You 
know of it in your prayei*s; you know it in dealing 
with other souls. A power within you bids you aid 
that man or that woman, and you force yourself to 
say and do what you feel it is your ( hristian duty to 
do, and yet you have a feeling it will fail, it is useless, 
it will not serve the purpose you have in view. And 
you know it is you yourself who are at fault, that your 
words won’t ring true, that the very man will find you 
out. Yon say, * I do not touch the heart and soul of 
those I come in contact with,' and you know it is be¬ 
cause your heart and soul are not (piite, not quite, what, 
by the grace of God, they might have been. 

II. David had lost power, and when he wanted to 
do that thing which was the consummation of his 
whole life on earth he was forbidden. All he might 
do was to gather up the gold, and the iron, and the 
silver, and the timber, and say to another, ‘Do what 
I cannot do. I can touch a haip as you never touched 
it, I can bring peace into the land which in your days 
will only become starvation, but I cannot gather up 
niy life in this supreme offering to my God, for He 
forbids me. My righteous indignation against God's 
enemies has pas.sed into passion; my love—pure and 
holy once was my love for Jonathan—has become im¬ 
pure ; my hands that had only touched the hilt of the 
sword tliat shed the blood of those who sinned against 
God have become red with the blood of the innocent 
whose wife I coveted. I have n(»t conquered self, and 
now I cannot give to God that which is the fulfilment 
of my whole heart’s desire.’ 

What is the lesson ? Concpier self, and if you con¬ 
quer self the calls will come from God and you can 
respond. Conquer anger, conquer your passions, con- 
quer your lusts, and you may build temples to God 
made of your own souls and the souls of others you 
have brought to Christ. 

LIMITATION AND CO-OPERATION 

• And thou raayest add thereto.’—i Chronicles xxii. 14 . 
Having done his utmost to facilitate the building of 
the temple, David now commends the great work to 
the faithfulness and enthusiasm of his son. The text 
is brief, yet it implies great principles worthy of close 
consideration by all workers for God and mankind. 
It has a pathetic side, also an aspect of consolation 
and encouragement; and it is in the consideration 


of both that we get a true estimate of the duty 
oflile. 

I. The Pathetic Side of our Text.—The limitation 
of the individual. David could not project and ac¬ 
complish the whole scheme by virtue of his own power 
and resource. lie at once discovered that he must 
take Solomon into partnership; Solomon forthwith 
found it necess/iry to enlist the sympathies of the 
princes, whilst the princes, in turn, were constrained 
to appeal to the people. It is surprising how soon 
we exhaust our personal power and resource, and 
must look beyond oui>eIves if cherished purposes are 
to be brought to pass. Limitations of one sort or 
another condition us all. We can play only a part, 
a small part, and play that part only for a little 
while. 

We are siil)ject to constitutional circumscriptions 
from which is no escape. We work happily and 
cllcctively only within the lines pi-escribed by our 
special natural endowment. We see tliis in the 
greatest men. 'Fhe mathematician who wished to 
know what Paradise Lost proved disclosed his own 
limitation. 

We may easily get into a niche for which we were 
not made, attempt work for which we have no apti¬ 
tude, undertake tasks in which Nature herself forbids 
that we should excel. God has declared our naiTow, 
predestined sphere in the lines of our body and hiaiii; 
and it is most pathetic to see a man struggling to 
get out of his skin and attempting to be what God 
did not intmid him to be, to do work that was never 
given to him to do. 

We sillier circumstantial circumscriptions. David 
possessed gifts and cherished aspirations which the 
trend and pressure of events did not permit him to 
exercise and satisfy. The sword was thrust into his 
hand, when he coveted the harp; he was entangled 
ill politics, whilst he burned to sing; and empire- 
building became his duty, whilst temple-building wm 
his passion. Our body does not furnish utterance 
for the fullness of the .spirit; our present life is not 
near/y so wide, various, and rich as the soul. 

Mutability and mortality complete our restric¬ 
tions, ‘So David prepared abundantly before his 
death.' Life's little day thrusts into small room our 
large and manifold speculations. A celebrated artist 
painted conspicuously in his studio a death's head, 
not out of a morbid temper, but that the fugitivcncss 
of opportunity should be kept in constant remem¬ 
brance. Whether or not we thus grimly remind our¬ 
selves of the fact, infirmity, age, and death (|uicklv 
mar cherished dreams. ‘ We aie strangers and pil¬ 
grims, as all our f tihers were.’ 

II. The Aspect <1 Consolation and Encourage¬ 
ment Presented by our Text.—‘And thou mayest 
add thereto.' The insignificance of the individual 
worker is lost sight of in the social law which con¬ 
solidates and conserves the humblest endeavour. In 
two particulai-s the text is instructive and inspiring. 

It reminds us of the continuity of human service. 
David did what was possible to him, and then trans- 
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mitted his undertaking to his son. A wonderful 
social law gives coherence, continuity, and perman¬ 
ence to human action. Leo Grindon writes: ‘ Noth- 
ing so plainly distinguishes between man and brutes 
as the absolute nothingness of effect in the work of 
the latter. Unless the coral isles be deemed an ex¬ 
ception, of all the past labours of all the animals that 
ever existed there is not a trace extant.' These 
a-eatures are sagacious, they ai*e intense, they have 
toiled unweariedly from the beginning of time; but 
their work is as ephemeral as themselves. 

Continuity and conservation prevail in the inteU 
lectual world. The glorious things of our literature, 
science, and art, are legacies of our gifted ancestors 
which have come to us through a long series of gener¬ 
ations who have each added thereto. Other men 
have laboured, and we have entered into their 
laboui-s. 

In national life the continuity of service conspicu¬ 
ously obtains. ‘One generation shall praise Thy 
name to another, and shall declare Thy mighty acts! * 
Our vast emjiire, with its glory and blessing, is the 
sum-total of the contributions of a few splendid 
spirits, but chiefly of millions of obscure patriots who 
added inflnitesimally to its knowledge, rigliteousncss, 
and happiness. 

In the religious sfiherc the conservation of power 
and effort is simply absolute. No Church is the 
creation of a gicat genius, or the creation of an 
aristocracy of ability and saintliness; but each 
Church is the sum-total of millions of minute con¬ 
tributions made by modest men and women altogether 
unhistoric. It is said that from every leaf of a tree 
a fine thread strikes, running along the branch, down 
the stem, into the root; and when the leaf falls, this 
slender fibre remains, giving incieosing bulk and 
strength to the tree year by year. So Christians 
drop unrecorded into the grave, like leaves into the 
dust; but each member, departing, adds a vital fibre 
to the organism, and the accumulation of these 
minute increments gives increasing strength and 
splendour to the Church of God which, like a tree of 
life, hastens to ovei-shadow the nations.—\V. L. 
Watkixson, The Fatal Barter^ pp. 258-^73. 

Referknce.—XXIII. 13. — I. Trevor, Types and the Anti- 
types, p. 102. 

PROPHETIC MUSIC 

‘ Who prophesied with a harp.'— i Chronicles xxv. 3. 

The singing of Jeduthun and his sons, accompanied 
as it was by the rich tones of the hai’p, is described 
as prophcs\ing. They ‘prophesied with a harp’. 
They made a revelation of Divine truth by music, 
vocal and instrumental. 

I. This is a Notable Fomi of Prophecy.—Prophec*y 
may assume many forms; the uttered woid, the 
written word, the symbolic action. But how im¬ 
pressive this paiticular form, communicating spiritual 
truth bj’ song and harp! It is Spiritual. The 
Psalter is a magnificent illustration of such prophesy¬ 
ing. In Isaiah's vision you discover the same method 


of setting forth theologic tmth. The seraphic choir 
sang in sublime antiphonjr. This form of prophecy 
is historic. At our Saviour’s birth the angel-choir 
‘ prophesied ’. The Gloria in excelsis was prophetic 
music. Beyond all telling glorious was that earliest 
Christmas carol which baptized with melody the 
plains of Bethlehem. 

II. This Is an Appropriate Form of Prophecy.— 

Music, vocal or instrumental, or both, is a most suit¬ 
able vehicle for Divine truth. Music is essentially 
religious. There are those who differentiate between 
sacred and secular music, but surely such distinction 
is factitious. All music is sacred. We may attach 
to it irreligious elements, but in essence it is Divina 
Music transcends the Material. It is closely allied 
to the spiritual. It tints the cteimal. It is itself 
a plea for the unseim. Music stirs imagination. 
Imagination is an ally of religious truth. It fosters 
faith. Music in appealing to the imagination justifies 
itself as a prophetic medium. Music suggests im¬ 
mortality. Music is one of the revealed attributes 
and pursuits of heaven. It points to other and 
grander spheres than the time-sphere. 

III. This is a Form of Prophecy which Serves 
Noble Spiritual Ends. —Music is a glorious means of 
expressing gratitude for God's good gilts. Praise is 
the homage of God’s character. Praise revels in what 
God is and not alone what He bestows. Music is 
neviT more nobly engaged than when it is used to 
praise the Lord. 

IV. This is a Form of Prophecy which Demands 
Great Qualifications. —^Training is needed. It should 
be spiritual as well as mental. They who lead the 
song of God’s house need to be trained to be true 
prophets of God. Not easily is this spiritual quali¬ 
fication attained. Nothing worthy is easily won. 
But the Spirit Divine can make you such piophetic 
musicians as shall evoke God's good pleasure.— 
DixsDAijfi T. Young, Messages for Home and Life, 
p. 20 a 

llEFEHKNCRa.—XXV. 7.—F. Stanley Root, Christian World 
Pulpit, lUUl, p. Km. 

THE WILLING MIND 

* And thou, Solomon my son, know thou the God of thy father, 

and serve Him with ... a willing mind.’—i Chkoniclbs 

XXVIII. 9. 

God does not enter man's heart till man himself opens 
the door. The turning-point with a man is when 
he surrenders freely his will to God. God’s greatest 
power towards a man is seen in subduing his will. 
It is the strongest fortre.ss tliat He takes. The service 
which He requires from llis people is a willing 
service. 

L A Willing Mind Triumphs over Difficulties.— 

There are those who cast about for or make difficulties, 
the unwilling. They admit the force of your reason¬ 
ing, but create barriei*s, or at least exaggerate them. 
Like children that deface their book that they may 
escape learning their lessons. Another class have 
uncommonly clear eyes for seeing difficulties — clearer 
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than for seeing duties. Difficulties are to them like 
the large lettei-s on great fwsters, and duties like the 
small letters which people pass without observimr. 
Such people have weak inclinations. They would 
rather be good and do good, but they are, on the 
whole, open for influences in one direction or another, 
^ust as they come. ‘ A double-minded man is unstable 
in all his ways.* ‘ Willing,* in the text, is opposed 
not only to unwilling, but to mere inclining. The 
mere wisher dreams, the wilier prepares for work. 
For example, in the matter of temptation. How 
many who complain of temptations have really a 
strongly willing mind to resist them ? So with at¬ 
tendance at the house of God. So with working for 
Christ. Very feasible reasons can be given sometimes 
for the omission of such duties. Counter-arguments 
may seem weak in comparison, but the ‘ willing mind * 
would cut its way through all. 

II. A Willing Mind Makes Duty Pleasant.—Duty 
and plc‘asure are often opposed to each other. They 
set out with different objects, and own different au¬ 
thorities. The very essence of duty is the sacrifice of 
our own will. ‘ Even Christ pleased not Himself.* 

* I came not to do Mine own will.* Christs will from 
the first was lost in His Father's; His very meat and 
drink was to do His will. Man, on the other hand, 
is natui’ally in arms against duty—i.e. against God. 
Duty comes awkward to him—like learning to work 
tools. For a time old habit makes the })roper hand¬ 
ling very irksome and tiresome, but after we have 
learned the ai’t there is pleasure in it. Then what 
is right and what is pleasing arc the same thing. So, 
in room of trying to shirk duty, set about bringing 
your mind to it. 

III. A Willing Mind Ennobles Service,—It is not 

hard work which constitutes slavery. The diffeience 
between the slave and the freeman is the ‘willing 
mind *. It was the indolent servant who thought his 
lord an‘austere* master. To the willing mind all 
service is alike noble—anointing the head or washing 
the feet. What would be irksome and be felt humb¬ 
ling to othei*s is a joy to the mother of a child. 

IV. A Willing Mind Makes our Offerings Accept* 
able.—‘To the noble mind rich gifts wax poor when 
givere prove unkind.* God will be contented with 
nothing but the heart. Serve Him with a perfect 
heart and with a ‘ willing mind *. 

Rkfkrkxces.—XXVIII. 9.—G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons^ 
p. 127. XXVI II. 10.—A. G. Brown, Penny Pulpit, No. 1001. 
XXIX. 1.—C. Perren, Outline Sernwns, p. 228. G. IV. 
Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 210. G. G. Bradley, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xx. p. 289. XXIX. 6.—C. 
Perron, Revival Sermons, p. 220. F. E. Pa^^et, Helps and 
Evndrancet to the Christian Life, vol. ii. p. 254. 

CONSECRATION 

{For St Matthew's Day) 

* Who then !• willing td consecrate his service this day unto 

the Lord?’-^x Chronicles xxix. 5. 

This old-time question comes to us with special 
force and fitness on the day on which we commemor¬ 


ate the life of St. Matthew. At the call of the 
Master—‘Follow Me’—he rose and left all and 
followed ('hrist; he consecrated his service, his life, 
himself unto the Lord. As a result of that call the 
current of his life branched out in two great direc¬ 
tions—the dil ection of devotion and the direction of 
service. It was nothing but intense devotion to the 
nei-sonality of Christ as revealed to him that could 
have enabled St. Matthew to have lived the life he 
did. 

Some Characteristics of Service.— 

((x) A mutter of obligation. —Let us be quite sure 
that all service is a matter of obligation. No one 
has ever yet been compelled to serve God, and there 
are plenty of people to-day who quite forsake the 
idea of ever serving God. But the Church never 
ceases to raise her voice ™the voice of the holy Head 
of the Church—calling them in and reminding them 
of thfir obligation. 

(b) A matter of responsibility, —Being a matter 
of obligation, it is a matti*r of responsibility. It is a 
matter of responsibility first, as to whether we think 
of it as a matter of obligation at all, and as to how 
wc discharge that obligation if we at all recognize 
it as such. 

(c) A matter of fitness, — ^'fhere is the law of fit- 
nt\s.s. This is a wonderful world, and we are wonder¬ 
ful people. It is mysterious how we fit into a certain 
niche and do a certain sort of work. It seems to us 
such a very little service, yet amongst all the great 
services rcnd(*ied to this world, there wc are in God’s 
eyes fitting that very niche that He has called upon 
us to fit. Do not you think that all labour is en¬ 
nobled by the belief that we ourselves ore given a 
work to do, which no one else could do. If we do 
it badly, the pcoj)le with whom we mix, and those 
coming after us, must suffer. 

(d) A matter of care, —Then there is the law of 
care in service. After all, what was there in the 
service of St. Matthew? Not, surely, How little 
can I do for Christ? but, How much? Only those 
who thus consecrate their work arc doing their 
proper service to God and their generation. 

(e) A matter of diligence, —Again, there is the 
law of di.igence. You know some pco])le who are 
diligent—never weary in well-doing, hiding their 
weariness, s[)cnding themselves in the service of 
others, by oni* idea—to do that which their hand 
finds to do, and to do it with their might. 

if) A matter of loyalty. —All service is consecrated 
to a person—the person of Christ Himselt. There¬ 
fore, there must be loyalty in the performance of it. 
What caused the great sin of the betrayal ? People 
say it was covetousness, and many other things. 
But what underlay it all? Absolute disloyalty. 
We have all to leain in serving the sacred per¬ 
son of Christ that the fii-st essential is that we 
should be loyal. So let it be with us. May we 
learn the lesson of loyalty to the pereon of a living 
Saviour. 
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THE TEMPLE AND THE CHURCH 

Aod who then is willing^ to consecrate his service this day unto 
the Lord ^. Then the people rejoiced, for that they 
offered willingly/—i Chronicles xxix. 5 , 9 . 

We have the distinct authority of the New Testa¬ 
ment for regarding the temple of Solomon as a type 
and figure of the Christian Church. ‘Ye are tne 
temjile of God.’ ‘ Ye also, as living stones, are 
built up a spiritual house.’ 

I. The Beauty of the Type,—This appears in its 
fullness when we come to study the symholism of the 
teni})Ic. In almost every single detail there is a 
striking harmony between the material fabric itself 
and the Church of Jesus Christ. The pattern was 
of Divine origin. Nothing was left to human skill or 
contrivance; the pattern of all that David had was 
by the Spirit. In other words, the design emulated 
from the mind of the great Architect Himself, and 
was communicated to the human instrumentality for 
carrying into effect. Is not this exactly what is 
taking place in the erection of the spiritual temple? 
G(k 1 has decreed the place and purpose of each living 
stone, though He makes use of human help to bring 
the stones into their right position. The foundation 
of the temple on the threshing floor of Oman the 
Jebusite 1 What memories were associated with the 
very name! Here we have first the thought of 
judgment against sin, and secondly mercy prevailing 
through sacrifice. The two thoughts were linked 
together in the mind of every Jew as he passed into 
the worship of the temple. But is not this again 
the leading feature of the Church to-day? Her 
foundations ai e laid on the atoning sacrifice of Cal¬ 
vary. Judgment and mercy blend together as one 
when we survey the wondrous Cross. ‘Out of the 
spoil won in battles did they dedicate to repair the 
house of the Lord'—^a faint representation this of the 
materials of which the Church is built, for is not our 
Ixird taking the spoils of spiritual conflict and suffer¬ 
ing and transforming them into heirs of salvation ? 
Even our degraded powers are rendered serviceable 
to the cause of Christ 

II. Qod*s Temple a Ruin. —As we look around to¬ 
day the sight that meets our eyes everywhere is sad 
and deplorable in the extreme. God’s temple is a 
ruin ! Man has fallen from his high estate! The 
evidence is continually before us. With the Bible 
in our hands we have no hesitation in tracing the 
world’s misery to the advent of sin. Our opjionents 
ridicule the theological interpretation of eaiihly 
suffering and wretchedness. We are told that by 
a gradual process of evolution man is bound to ad¬ 
vance ever upward in the scale of being until there 
is the complete elimination of all kinds of social 
disorder. Do facts justify the anticipation? We 
grant at once the progress due to discovery and 
research, but when we take the greatest of all tests, 
05 db ectly concerned with the well-being of the race, 
how few signs we find of real progress. Is the world’s 
happiness increa.scd by the spread of knowledge ? 
The fact is, every increase in scientific discovery lead¬ 


ing to the displacement of labour is only making the 
struggle for existence harder still for those who are 
to come after us. The battle of life in its com¬ 
petitive aspect was never so fiei'ce as it is to-day. 
Our streets are filled with unemployed. The science 
of which we boast seems likely to become, a very 
juggernaut, crushing its victims with ever-increasing 
violence. It is harder to live now than it was even 
twenty or thirty years ago. The Christian explana¬ 
tion is the only feasible one. God’s temple is a ruin, 
like some of those old desolated mansions which we 
see scattered throughout the land. All the signs of 
former greatness are there, but decay has gradually 
done its work. Until man finds his true life in God 
the ruin is bound to go on unchecked. 

III. To be Built by Human Effort. —Once again 
for the erection of His temple God is making use of 
human effort. The Gospel is still the power of (iod 
unto salvation. By saved men, men are saved. The 
call as of old comes to willing helpers, ‘ Who then is 
willing to consecrate his service this day unto the 
Lord ? ’ Voluntary service is in demand for this great 
work—not conscripts, but volunteers are invited to 
come to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 
The word ‘consecrate ’ means literally to fill the hand, 
but before the hand can be filled to the liord it must 
first 1)0 emptied. The Church to-day requires to 
u ndergo an empty i ng j irocess. We are too se I fish, too 
worldly, too iinspiritiiaL Our religious controvei-sies 
are only proofs of our lack of the true anointing. We 
can only fill our hands for God when they are emptied 
of all that defiles. 

IV. Service to be Rendered ‘Unto the Lord’.— 

It is not merely done at the invitation of a minister; 
it must not be undertaken to please a fellow-maa 
Rise to the high dignity of your calling. The I^rd 
entreats and solicits aid for His cause in the ex¬ 
tension of His kingdom in the world. The time of 
service is ‘this day’. Opportunity is passing from 
us. He who invites will one day rewajxl. The re¬ 
sult of consecration in service was joy. ‘ Then the 
people rejoiced for that they offered willingly.’ We 
wonder at the absence of true Christian joy. How 
can there be joy when God’s people see the ruin of 
His temple, and make so little effort to build it up? 
The luxury of doing good is known only to those who 
engage in it. We starve our souls when we hold back 
fi-om compliance with the Divine requirement. Many 
a Christian heart to-day is parched and withered 
simply because religion has become a mere (piestion 
of the salvation of self. We shall reach the fullness 
of joy held out to us in the Gospel when we think 
more of the salvation of others. 

WILLING OFFERINGS 

*Then the people rejoiced, for that they offered willingly, 

because with a perfect neart they offered willingly to the 

Lord : and David the king also rejoiced with great joy.*— 

1 Chronicles xxix. 9. 

Why is it that we are asked to sustain and to 
adorn a fabric and services like our own ? On what 
principle ia it that re tc coctinnp here with- 
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out stint and without doubt the work of twelve 
centuries? In this search our best guide will be the 
conviction that our worship like our life—our wor¬ 
ship which is our highest life—corresponds with our 
whole nature. It is the complete service of men 
linked to eai’th and linked to heaven, born with a 
passion for God, for truth, for honesty, and born to 
confess it. 

I. We are too much inclined to forget that public 
worship is not simply an instrument of individual 
edification. We come together here day by day, and 
week by week, not simply to ask something but also 
to give something, for praise as well as lor prayer. 
Woi*ship, then, is a showing forth of God’s glory, an 
open acknowledgment of our sense of His bounty, an 
interjiretation in some measure of our view of 11 is 
works. In this way we become able to undei’stand 
that there is room, that there is need for the utmost 
cfK‘cts of architecture and music in our ideal worship. 

II. But let us not be mistaken. Such worship, 
such forms of praise are not an end. They are a 
sign. We do not rest in the most majestic material 
forms or in the most solemn strains which are 
dedicated to God’s honour. These in themselves are 
not religion. But they have a religious function. 
They bear testimony to the possibility of the com- 

lete transfiguration of life. They follow us with a 
allowing influence into our social work, and into our 
homes. It is easy to overlook or undeiTate such an 
influence. But no one, I think, can have watched 
even chance visitors to a buildingor a service like our 
own without seeing that they do teach lessons which 
are needed and suggest great thoughts which cannot 
be without fruit 

III. To this end our offerings, whatever they may 
be, personal service or special gifts, or free contribu¬ 
tions ought to bear four marks—truthfulness, propor¬ 
tion, sacrifice, love. 

(а) Truthfulness is of the very essence of serving 
and of giving. Our measure must not be the impres¬ 
sion which we produce. In teaching, or singing, or 
worshipping, or waiting we must strive to do our 
best 

( б ) Proportion .—No devotion to our special 
charge must lead us to forget or to disparage other 
parts of Christian service. 

(c) Sacrifice. —^I'hcre is an aspect in which service* 
is not pleasurable. It costs us something to make an 
effort when perhaps we are weary, to loivgo that 
which otherwise we might have enjoyed, to watch 
heedfully lest that which is habitual should become 
mechanical. But the kingly answer may cheer us. 

‘ Shall I offer unto the Lord my God of that which 
<;osts me nothing ? ’ 

(d) Love .—Sacrifice is transformed by love; and 
love is the soul of service. If our work, if our offer¬ 
ings are to be blessed, they must be rendered not 
because men expect them of us, but because we know 
that we have received much and that we have been 
forgiven much, because we feel the inspiration of a 
Divine motive, because we are conscious of participa¬ 


tion in a larger being.—B. P. Westcott, Peter¬ 
borough Sermons, p. 37 S. 

Rkferenck.—XXIX. 10-13.—C. Wordsworth, (koaiional 
Sermons (3rd Series), p. 17. 

THE ARGUMENT FOR PRAISE 

‘ Now therefore, our God, we thank Thee, and praise Thy 

g^lorious name .’-'1 Chronicles xx»x. 13 . 

David pre-eminently was the writer on praise, and 
surely no one had greater need to prHi.se God than 
he. 

It may be thought that David was a disappointed 
man. At the i*nd of his life he had longed with a 
holy yearning to build the house of the Lord. But 
God said to David; ‘ No; you have been a man of 
blood and war. My hou.se must be built by a man 
of peace.’ But was David disappointed? Instead 
of being disappointed, as would have been somewhat 
natural, we observe that David praised (iod : he 
praised Him for permitting him to put together the 
various jewels, with silver and iron and stone, for the 
building of the temple. He was peifi elly satisfied 
to leave the actual building in the hand of his .son 
Solomon, whose name signified Peaceable, and who 
was ordained by God to build the temple which was 
the wonder of the world. 

The subject before us is not merely the building 
of the earthly temple, but in its beautiful typical 
significance the erection, the perfecting, the beautify¬ 
ing of the spiritual house; and we have to ask 
ourselves, among.st other questions; (1) whether we 
are part of the .spiritual temple ; (2) whether we are 
really being brought into union with God, into union 
with the One foundation once laid, cv( n Jesus Christ; 
(3) whether we are doing what Divid did in making 
preparation for the further rearing up and beautify¬ 
ing of this spiritual temple. For it is true—is it 
not?—that when onre the .soul of man gets right 
with God, that soul becomes keenly anxious for 
others; and one of the evidences that we are poit of 
the spiritual temple of God is shown in the intense 
longing with which we yearn to see more and more 
of our fellow-men rejoicing in David’s God, rejoicing 
in what Christ has accomplished for them. Let us 
consider our text in the following way:— 

1. There is the argument for praise—* Now there¬ 
fore’. '^riiis bring.s us, of course, clearly back to the 
beginning of the prayer. David begins: ‘Blessed 
he Thou, I.ord God of Israel, our Father, for ever 
and ever. Thine, O Lord, is the greatnes.s, and the 
power, and the glory, and the victory, and the 
majesty: for all that is in the heaven and in the 
earth is Thine; lliine is the Kingdom, O Loi^, and 
'rhoii art exalted as Head above all.* Now notice 
the first argument for jirai.se which we see in 
thc.se words: David recognized the pereonality of 
God. Take away the personality of God, and what 
have you left ? See how David thinks on this occa¬ 
sion: ‘Blessed be Thou, our Father, for ever and 
ever’; and so we see a second argument for praise— 
namely, the perfections of God. You notice He la 
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spoken of as our Father. Here, then, is an argument 
for our praise, that in Christ we sinful men and 
women, notwithstandinff the awful sin of our lives— 
and none of us knows the extent of our sin—are per- 
mitted not only to have our forgiveness assured, but 
we are brought into perfect relationship with our 
Triune God. Then notice the other perfections: 

‘ Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and 
the glory, and the victory, and the majesty'. The 
more we study our God as He is revealed to us in 
the Scriptures, the more will our hearts well up in 
praise unto Him. David points out another argu¬ 
ment for praise, the perpetuity of God: ‘ For ever 
and ever'. Our God never can change. He is for 
ever and ever eternally the same. Is not that an 
argument for praise ? There is another great argu¬ 
ment, and this is brought out very clearly by David : 
* Thou art exalted as Head above all'. Hence the 
pre-eminence of God is an argument for praise. Our 
God is pre-eminently the Highest of the high, the 
King of kings. Ix)rd: of loixls. Notice once more: 
David writes that the providence of God is an ar¬ 
gument for praise. He points out that if he had 
collected this wonderful, almost fabulous, amount of 
wealth for the building of the Temple, it was, after 
all, only because God had provided it. God had led 
the people to give, God had inclined their heart to 
give willingly. Then notice, David brings out an¬ 
other argument for praise in the poverty of man. 
He says, ‘ Who am I, and what is my people, that 
we should be able to offer?' We are paupeiu 
Whatever we have we have of Him, through Him. 
Were it not for His grace which David magnified in 
this prayer, and which is another argument for praise, 
we should not be where we are to-day. 

2, Let us notice the analysis of praise: ‘Now, 
therefore, our God, we thank Thee'. Thankfulness 
comes from thougfitfulne.ss, and we say, ‘ Praise Thy 
glorious Name'. The word ‘praise' means ‘value,' 
‘price'. Praise is the price or value we put upon 
God—hence the old English word ‘appraiser,' a man 
who puts a price on good.s. When we think of our 
God, oh, what cannot He do I 

(а) ^Ve will praise Him first for His pardon—a 
present perfect one: ‘ Thy sin and iniquities will I 
remember no more'. 

(б) Then praise Him for His righteousness, the 
imputed righteousness of Jesus. 

(c) llien we thank Him for His acceptanca He 
has accepted us. 

(d) We praise Him for His inheritance. What 
does He not give us? As a loving Father He 
lavishes His gifts upon His children, temporal, 
spiritual, physical. The more we try to praise our 
God, the more we see what is the fullness of blessing 
that lie deserves from His people. 

(e) We praise Him because He calls us into His 
service, hkrthly y)eople think it a high honour to 
serve an earthly king, to be an ambassador for a 
king. Look at us (2 Cor. v. 20: ‘ Ambassadors for 

forth with a message of reconciliation 


as ambassadors, proclaiming to the world, ‘Be ye 
reconciled to God'. 

(/) We will praise Him for His exceeding grace. 
Some day we shall understand that that loving 
Father of ours Who sent a Saviour to die for us is 
just simply anxious to give all to us on one solitary 
line of argument—that is, the argument of grace. 
It is because we are nothing and doing nothing that 
He will give everything. 

Rkkeukncb 8 .--XXIX. 14.—J. Baldwin Brown, The Sun^ 
day Afternoon^ p. 302. XXIX. 16.—J. Keblo, Sermont far 
ChrintTnoi to Epiphany, p. 202. XXIX. 18.—Archbishop 
Benson^ Boy Lt/ 6 ; Sundayiin Wellington College, p. 148. 

A PERFECT HEART 
* A perfect heart.*—! Chronicles xxix. 19 . 

There are two things which ought to be as near as 
can be synonymous terms—the heart of God and the 
heart of man. How can this be ? 

I. Tuni to the Old Testament, and consider the 
heyday of Isiael’s presneiity and devotion. The sun 
of David, the man ot war, is setting with all the 
mellowed radiance of peace. The king, the rulers, 
and the people offered willingly to the Lord, with a 
peifect heart, and offered a sum as large, probably, 
as was ever spent upon any one sacred edifice at any 
one time (1 Chnm. xxix. 1*10). Both parties who 
thus worked for God did so with sincerity. The 
king and his people had each all they desired, in the 
peace which had come at last, and in the enlarged 
territory and the universal prosperity of Israel. E^h 
was sincere; there was no ‘l)enind thought’ as the 
French would say. The people were sincere (1 Chron. 
XXIX. 9); the king was sincere (17); and further, the 
king ])iays that the Lord will continue this upright¬ 
ness of heart to his people and their children, and to 
his own son (IS, 19). 

II. The disjiensfition went down before the bring¬ 
ing in of some better thing to take its place. The old 
law is to give way not only to a new law, but one 
which shall be obeyed by a new creation. The hearts 
of men underwent no organic change, but only a 
change in their aspirations. Hitherto the best ot 
them had desired to acquire a cerbiin blamehvssness by 
conformity to statutes ; but when they had performed 
these, they were still unprofitable seivanis. They 
had desired to be perfect in themselves and for them¬ 
selves. They were to be perfect only in Another and 
fur Another (St Matt. v. 48). They wcie to cpialify 
for the friendship of the Son of Man by obcdieiice 
not to their own will, but to Another's. ‘Ye axe 
My friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.' 
The ‘perfect heart,' under the New Covenant, will 
belong only to him who can say ‘ Abha, Father,' in 
any language, indeed, provided tnat out of the abund¬ 
ance, of the heart the mouth speaks; and who can 
say it not on the strength of what he himself has 
done, but because of something which Another has 
done, and which he has received. 

III. Observe the contrast between the Old and the 
New. 
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(a) David’s verdict upon himself and his doings 
(1 Chrom xxix. % 3). St Paul’s verdict: ‘Ye have 
received the Spirit of adoption ’ (Rom. viii. 15). The 
one has given to God what was God’s before. The 
other has received as a free gift the ‘ adoption/ which 
no deed, no sacrifice, no property of his could claim 
in return. 

(b) How fleeting the satisfaction of obedience, and 
sincerity, and ‘ perfection ’ under the Old Dispensa¬ 
tion : ‘ We are strangere before Thee, and sojourners ’ 
(1 Chron. xxix. 15). ’The gold and other offerings 
outlast the ‘perfect heart* that offered them; the 


givers go their way, the gifts remain. But under the 
New Covenant the sons are joint-heirs for eternity 
with Him ‘ AVho only hath immortality,’ and from 
whose love neither ‘things present nor things to 
come’ shall separate them. 

(e) Once more, ‘ the perfect heart ’ finds a standard 
for its perfection even in ‘this present time’. Its 
sincerity will appear not only in its dependence upon 
its Author, in being led by His Spirit rather than 
going its own way, but in its ‘ works \ By our ‘ fruits ’ 
men shall know us. ‘ He that doeth . . . shall enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 


tn 


THE SECOND BOOK OF THE CHRONICLES 


a CHRONICLES 

Rbfebbncim.—L 10.—H. Van Dyke, Sermoru to Yeung 
MeUy pp. 140, 169. II. 3.—J. Parker, Christum World 
Pulpitf vol. xlvi. 1804, p. 213. II. 6. — Ibid* vol. Ixiv. 1903, 
p. 120. II. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xlviii. No. 2760. 

II. 16.—C. Leach, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xxxix. p. 328. 

III. 1.—K. Moody-Stuart, Light from the Iloly HUla, p. 16. 
III. 17.—J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some Feast Days tn the 
Christian Year, p. 240. 

THE MOULDINQ OF THE VESSELS 

^lo the plain of Jordan did the king^ cast them, in the clay 
ground between Succoth and Zeredathah.’—a Chronicles 

IV. 17 . 

I. In that temple of Solomon’s we have a double type. 

1. Those great and costly stones—those marble 
blocks which were squared and polished leagues away 
from Jerusalem, and not brought thither till actually 
needed: so that not one echo of the saw, not one 
stroke of the mallet, was heard over all the dedicated 
ground. Their adaptation was perfected at a disbince, 
and then they were set in their glorious home. 

2. The brass and silver and gold work, the capitals 
for the Pinal’S, the rails for the cedai* walls, the solid 
coverings for the doors. And these, too, were cast 
at a distance, in the clay ground by the Jordan. 

The lesson ? This—^That by affliction, and only by 
that, were the Saints made meet for their place, and 
you must lie made meet for yours, in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. How was this brass, how was this gold pro¬ 
cured ? How, but by the slow agony of the furnace ? 

II. Out of the smelting furnace the metal runs 
bright, pui’e, strong, fit for any use; but only fit for 
it. It has not yet received the shape in which it is 
to do service for the Master. Prepared it is to be 
made useful to Him, but it is not really useful as yet 
And then conies in the text: ’In the plain of Jordan 
did the king cast them, in the clay ground The 
moulds, then, that formed those glorious oi-naments, 
that cast those shapes of beauty for the house which 
was to be ‘ exceeding magnificent,' which was to be 
‘ wonderful gi-eat,’ were made by the vilest and cheap¬ 
est, and, in itself most impure of all materials, namely, 
clay. 

And how is it that all of you are to be formed for 
being vessels unto honour, sanctified, meet for the 
Master’s use, prepared unto every good work ? Is it 
not by what the world calls the meanest, and poorest, 
oiul most despicable employments here ? 

III. Notice; they were not cast by chance; they 
did not come out by accident; it was not like Aaron’s, 

‘ Then I cast them into the fire, and there came out 
the calf*. No; it was the king that did it; the 
King that continually does it; and not less the King, 
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because not with His own hands, and not in His 
own immediate presence. We are not to suppose that 
Solomon went down into the clay ground, and there 

S ave orders for the casting these temple vessels. No; 

e remained in his glory and peace at Jerusalem. 
And yet it is said, ‘In the plain of Jordan did the 
king cast them *. And so it is with you. The King 
no more, as in former ages, walks the clay ground of 
this earth. But still, not the less, from that glorious 
Throne, He superintends, He appoints, He orders, for 
each of you the mould that is to stamp you for His 
service. Be it what it may, it comes from the wisdom 
that cannot be mistaken, it is approved by the love 
that cannot be oucnched.—J. M. Nkale, Occasional 
Sermons, p. Ho. 

Rbpbrbnce.—IV. 21 .—H. W. Webb-Peploe, CalU to 
Holiness, p. 215. 

PRESENTATION 

* It came even to pass, as the trumpeters and singers were as 
one, to make one sound to be heard in praising and thanking 
^e Lord; and when they lifted up their voice with the 
trumpets and cymbals and instruments of musick, and 
praised the Lord, saying, For He is good ; for His mercy 
endureth for ever; mat then the house was filled with a 
cloud, even the house of the Lord; So that the priests 
could not stand to minister by reason of the cloud: ror the 
glory of the Lord had filled the house of God .’—s 
Chronicles v. 13 , 14 . 

It was a dedication day. It was a day of the advent 
of the Holy Ghost. 

1. Notice The Time of the Advent. 

1. Without doubt it was a time of Prayer. 

Never let it be forgotten that it .was when Christ 
was baptized and praying that the heavens were 
op(’ncd, and the Holy Ghost came down upon Him 
Pmyer is the essential condition of the advent of the 
Spirit to the soul. 

2. It was a time of Praise. 

3. It was a time of Peace. Unity is an essential 
condition of the advent of the Spirit. It was when 
the Church of later days ‘ was with one accoiri in one 
place,' when dissensions and discords were put away, 
it was then that the holy flame lighted upon the 
waiting Church, and illumined them for suffering and 
for service. 

It was a time of Presentation when the Spirit 
came. 'The temple was dedicated. We may pray 
and we may praise, but if we do not present our 
bodies a living sacrifice, God cannot send upon us 
the Holy Ghost, for the flame only falls upon the 
altai', and if the sacrifice is not there it cannot be 
consumed. 

II. Observe The Manner of the Spirit’s Advent. 
How did He come? He came— 

1. Suddenly. 



Vcr. 8. 
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t. Myateriavsly, The symbol of His presence was 
a cloud. 

8. Glorious^ too. Veiled though it might be 
under the likeness of a cloud, it was a presence, it 
was an appearance of the glory of the Lord. 

4. Gracious also. The cloud that over-shadowed 
the mercy-seat was not a thunder-cloud. 

III. Ths Marks of the Advent of the Spirit in 
-HE Soul. 

We have them in the passage:— 

1. Self-effacement, ‘The priests could not stand 
to minister by reason of the cloud.’ Self was for¬ 
gotten, and Christ was all in all. 

2. Sanctity, In earlier days we read that the 
tabernacle ‘ was sanctified by His glory 

8. Sacrifice, Offerings were multiplied in the 
service of God. We read that ‘ the king and all the 
people offered sacrifices before the I/)rd * (2 Chron. 
viL 4). And most true is it that the life of sacrifice 
follows upon the i*eception of the Spirit.—E. W. 
Moore, Life Transfigured^ p. 219. 

Refrrknvibi.—^V. 13.—Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Chridian 
World Pulpit^ vol. xliii. 1803, p. 289. V. 13,14.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. vii. No. 375. VI. 4.—H. J. VVilmot-Buxton, 
Thankfvlnsss Sermons, 1822-1902. 

THE BLESSING OP UNREALIZED AIMS 

* But the Lord said unto David my father. Whereas it was in 

thine heart to build an house for My name, thou didst well 

that it was in thine heart*—a Chroniclbs vi. S. 

According to the old story, our own Queen Mary is 
reported to have said to her courtiers that after ner 
death they would find the woiri Calais graven upon 
her heart—so long had she brooded upon the loss of 
that French sea-coast town. Had you examined King 
David’s heart you would have found graven upon it 
the picture ot a temple. That temple had been 
David’s dream. In vision he had for years seen it 
crowning the crest of Zion. Night and day he 
thought upon it, planned for it, worked for it. ' It 
was his great, his supreme, his all-absorbing ambiiion 
to build a house for God. Every other aim we^ 
subordinate to this. No doubt David was anxious to 
make Israel strong, to subdue her enemies, to extend 
her dominions. But over and above everything else 
he was anxious to build a house for God. It is 
Plutarch who says of the Homan Cato that he was 
so possessed by the conviction that there could be 
neither peace nor safety for Home so long as Carthage 
remained in strength, that he never made a speech 
in the Homan senate without concluding with this 
sentence, ‘ Delenda est Carthago ’—Carthage must be 
destroyed. And in much the same way David never 
let a day pass without saying to his soul, ‘God’s 
house must be built. It is not fit that I should 
dwell in a house of cedar while the ark of God 
dwelleth within curtains.’ Eveiy day of his long 
reign David said some such word as that to his souL 
The temple was in his heart. 

But this temple which was in David’s heart never 
got built upon the solid ground. David’s eyes were 
never gladdened by a sight of that ‘ house magnifical,’ 


of which by day and by night he had dreamed. He 
collected vast stores of material, he made lavish pre¬ 
parations, but he never saw one stone laid upon 
another. His vision never became a fact. He was 
so occupied with sbitecraft, he was so incessantly 
engaged in warfare, that the time never came when 
he could arise and build. And so he went down to 
his grave with his great pinpose uiiicali/ed, with the 
hope he had cherished in his heart unfulfilled. 

I. And this is just an illustration of the great 
tragedy and bitterness of human life. The bitter¬ 
ness of human life is not its brevity, but its incom¬ 
pleteness, The brevity of life is only bitter as it 
contributes to its incompleteness. Its incompleteness 
is the real tragedy. And incompleteness is the very 
bailge and sign of the average human life. Occasion¬ 
ally we may come across a Simeon who feels that life 
has given him all he desired and hoped, and who can 
therefore say, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou Thy servant 
depart in peace, according to Thy word, for mine eyes 
have seen Thy salvation ’. But the vast majority of 
men do not want to depart, for the simple reason that 

' they have not seen the fulfilment of all that was in 
their heart. There are hopes which they have, not 
realized, plans they have not perfected, tasks which 
they have not finished. Achievement never answers 
to intention. We di-eam of temples which never get 
built. The grave is more than the burying-place of 
lifeless bodies, it is the burying-place also of many a 
great ambition and many a noble hope. 

II. His failure to build the temple of his dreams 
was the great disappointment and bitterness of 
David’s life. And yet the significant fact is that. 
David was a richer and nobler man for cherish- 
ing this dream that never got realized. If it be 
true, as I have been saying, that the bitterness of life 
consists in its incompleteness; that our greatest dis¬ 
appointments come from cherishing hopes that never 
get realized, then it would seem that the way to save 
ourselves this bitterness would be to cherish no great 
or beautiful hopes. But in so aiguing we should go 
far astray. In a twofold way I can see that the 
cherishing of this aim was productive of blessing. 

1. It was a blessing to David's own soul. Nobody 
can live with a great purpose without being ennobled 
by it. Little aims make little men. But great aims 
make gi*eat men. There is a refining, enriching 
influence in the mere po.s.session of a lofty purpose. 

2. It was a blessing to those who came after him. 
It is quite true that David never built the temple. 
But was it mere waste to have cherished the ambi¬ 
tion ? Was it all for nothing that he had made such 
vast preparation and collected such store of material ? 
No, it was not for nothing. Solomon could never 
have built his temple hsS not David his father 
cherished the hope of building one. The materials 
David collected Solomon used. The dream of the 
father became the deed of the soa No, it was not 
all for nothing that David cherished his hope. ' Thou 
didst well that it was in thy heart.’ 

God takes will for deed, and reckons honest pur* 
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e >8e for achievement ‘ Thou didst well/ He said to 
avid, with his plan to build a house, ^ that it was 
in thy heart And if I am asked what this means 
and involves, I answer that I think that God took 
David*s will for his deed, and that in the great books 
there is a finished temple down to the Sh^herd 
King’s account —J. D. Jones, The Oospel of Groce, 

p. 221 . 

Rkferrncrs.—VI. 12-33.—A. Whyte, Chrutian World 
PulpU, vol. Ivii. 1900, p. 58. VI. 27.—P. W. Darnton, 
Chrutian World Pulpit^ vol. xxxix. 1891, p. 331. VI. 28-30. 
—Spurj^eon, Sermons^ vol. xJv. No, 2037. VJ. 40.—11. E. 
Hutton, TJiS Crown of Chrid, vol. ii. p. 195. VII. 1.— 
J, M. Noale, Sermom Preached in a Religious Houte^ vol. 
i. p. 132. VII. 1-3, Spurgeon, Sermont^ vol. vii. No, 378. 
VIJ I. 12-13.—A. Maclareii, Expodtiom of Holy Scripture —2 
Kinge^ Chronicler, etc., p. 114. XI. 1-17 and XU.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 2770. XII.—vol. xxxix. No. 
2300. XU. 8 .— Ibid, vol. xxxix. No. 2300. A. Maclaren, 
Expodtions of Holy Scripture — 2 Kings, Chronicles, etc., p. 121 . 
XU. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 2740. XIII. 
11.—C. H. Kelly, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixx. 1900, p. 
65. XIU. 18.—A. Maclaren, Kxpositunis of Holy Scripture — 
2 Kings, Chronicles, etc., p. 129. XIV. 2-8.—p. 130. 
XIV. 11 .—A. Phelps, The Old Testament a Living Book for 
All Ages, p. 33. 11 . E. Hutton, The Crown of Chrid, vol. 1. p. 

125. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripturo^2 Kings, 
Chronicles, etc., p. 139. XV. 1 - 2 .—O. Matheson, Voices of the 
Spirit, p, 30. XV. 7.—C. Houghton, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xl. 1891, p. 189. XV. 8 , 9, 12-15.—A. Phelps, The Old 
Testament a Living Book for All Ages, p. 43 . XV. 15.—A. 
Mad iren, Expositions of Holy Seripture’^2 Kings, Chronicles, 
etc., p. 147. XVI. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1152. 
XVII. 1 - 10 . —A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
2Kings, Chronicles, etc., p. 155. XVII. 3-5.—A. Phelps, The 
Old Testament a Living Book for All Ages, p. 89, XVll. 10.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2227. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture-^2 Kings, Chronicles, etc., p. 101 . 

THE ADVANTAGE OF AN INDIRECT AIM 

* A certain man drew a bow at a venture, and emote the King of 
Israel’—a Chronicles xviii. 33. 

L The story connected with this passage is a very 
suggestive one, Ahab, King of Israel, was i*egarded 
by the righteous as the enemy of God, and by all 
cf&sses as the enemy of man. Elaborate plans wei-e 
laid to put down his influence. These all failed. 
Every effort to arrest his baleful hand proved abor¬ 
tive A whole army tried it They directed all 
their airows toward the one man; but they all missed 
him. At last a strange thing happened. An obscure 
soldier in that army was trifling with his time— 
shooting an arrow to amuse himself. The trifle be¬ 
came a tragedy. The shot meant for the air struck 
the enemy of righteousness; he fell, and died. 

II. The event came from a hand that was not 
^eking it, from an act that was not designing it. It 
is no uncommon experience. How often you and I 

E t without eflbrt a thing for whose ac(|uisition we 
ve striven long and vainly I It seems at the last 
to come to our very door. You remember a name 
when you have ceased to search for it, when you 
have bi^un to think of something else. You exert 


an influence when you have given up trying to do so^ 
when you have left your friend severely alone. 

III. I do not think anxiety to achieve an end is 
favourable to its achievement I am quite sure that 
all anxiety about a merely pei'sonal aim diverts the 
arrow from the goal. When God promised Abraliam 
a great kingdom, He added, *In thee shall all 
families of the earth be blessed ’. He was to get the 
former by shooting at the latter. I have never 
known a man to win physical success by making 
physical success the diivct object of his aim. The 
mark of the worldly prize is hit by aiming at 
something different David sang to the woods ere 
he was overheaid by kings. The broken box of oint¬ 
ment filkd with its fragrance the house of humanity; 
yet it was meant but for one head. The arrow that 
strikes the mark of eternal fame is the arrow that 
aims at the welfare of the hour,—G. Mathesoh, 
Messages of Hope, p. 273. 

* A certain man drew a bow at a venture, and smote the King of 
Israel between the joints of the harness.*—a Chronicles 
XVIII. 33 . 

The l>est things in life are secured without seeking. 
The noblest prizes are won without striving. There 
are certain things that we never get by aiming at 
them. Pursue these things and they elude your 
grasp, but go on doing your humble duty and they 
present themselves to you unsought. That is what 
the Hishop of Ripon calls ‘ the law of indirectness,’ 
and it is a law of the spiritual life. 

A whole army was out for the specific purpose 
of killing one bad man, the King of Israel Every 
arrow was directed against one man and they aU 
missed him. At last a soldier drew a bow at a ven¬ 
ture, and that mneiom shot smote the king so that he 
died. The object of the army was attained by an 
obscure and unknown soldier. 

I I. The law of indirectness holds good in the secular 
realm. There is, it may be admitted, a poor look¬ 
out for the man like Mr. Micawber, who is waiting 
for something to turn up. Strenuous eflbrt is neces¬ 
sary for success. One of Sir Walter Raleigh’s fiicndsi 
when asked to explain the weight and width of his 
learning, replied that he could toil terribly. At the 
same time certain high distinctions come to those 
who do not seek them. The poet and the artist 
must cultivate the whole soul and mind if great 
achievements ai'e to be woa We become masters by 
not seeking directly to be mastere, but by trying to 
be good servants. The un.scrupulou8 man docs some¬ 
times flourish in this world like a green bay-tree, but 
for the patient and honest worker, though success 
may be slow in coming, it seldom fails to come at 
last 

II. The Spiritual Realm. 1. We may apply the 
principle of the text to the great prize of happiness 
—what Robert Louis Stevenson calls the ^*eat task 
of happiness. For many people happiness L the end 
of all their striving and, because they aim at it, they 
miss it If you want to be happy do not seek to be 
happy, seek rather to do your duty. John Stuart 
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Mill said those only are happy who have their minds 
fixed on some other object than their own happine^ts. 
All experience teaches the lesson that the men who 
make pleasure their aim never get it The professed 
pleasuie-seeker is, as a rule, a most abject peison. 
^ere is only one pessimistic book in the Bible, the 
book of Ecclesiastes. It contains the confessions of 
a pleasure-seeker. The result in his case was self- 
loathing and despair. Remember the woixls of 
Carlyle in Sartor: ‘Love not picasuit?, love (iod. 
This is the everlasting Yea wdierein all contradiction 
is solved, wherein whoso walks and works it is well 
with him.’ 

2. Honour. Many long to win the prize of 
honour, but honour does not come to the man ^iho 
seeks it; he may gain honoui’s, a very ditterciit thing. 
The world never honoui’s the self-seeker. The men 
whom it honours aie a David Livingstone, a Shaftes¬ 
bury, a General Booth. Heaven has no lionour for 
the self-seeker, to aim at glory is to miss it. The 
man who uses his religion to gain a reputation re¬ 
ceives all the reward he will ever get down heie. 

8. Life. Human ex[)erience teaches fuither that 
life itself, in the fullest sense, is won not by those 
who seek to save it but by those who ai'e ready to 
fling it away. Self-cultuie was the motto of the 
Gi-eeks, self-sacrifice is the motto of the Christian. 
Both ai*e seeking life, but it is only the Christian who 
can win it Selfishnofts is the death of the soul, sacri¬ 
fice its meat and its life. Our Lord Himself is 
enthroned to-day in the affections of millions because 
He gave His life for the life of the world.—J. U. 
Jones. 

Rbfkrisncrs.—XIX. 1-11.—A. Maclaren, Expoiitiofu of 
Edy Scnplur$--^2 Kings, Chronicles, etc., p. 1G5. 

OUR FRIENDSHIPS 

*Shouldest thou help the ungodly, and love them that hate the 
Lord ? ’—2 Chronicles xix. 2. 

This is a most impoiiant and searching question, 
asked of a ^ood man, a shining example—among the 
rulers of his time—of purity, truth, and gomlness of 
character. An earnest reformer, faithful to Jehovah 
from the l)eginning to the end of his reign, was 
Jehushaphat. 

It is the more distressing, therefore, to discover his 
defects. There are few things in life more distressing 
than the faults of good men. Faults which are the 
more conspicuous and glaring because they are entirely 
contrary to the geneml trend of the life. 

Jehoshaphat was the anointed of the Lord. He 
owed ail the strength and peace and prosperity of his 
kingdom to Jehovah, and Ahab had set himself against 
Jehovah and against His prophets. Surely the posi¬ 
tion which Jehoshaphat sliould have assumed was to 
insist firmly that before he could become an ally of 
Ahab, that man must repent of his wickedness and 
reverse the whole policy of his government 

I. It may seem a harsh ruling to give, that godly 
persons and those who have avowedly confessed them¬ 
selves believers in Jesus, and follov^ers of Him should 


never enter into intimate relations of friendship with 
careless, indifferent, uwlxjlieving, and ungodly people; 
it may seem like bigotry to insist upon it, it may seem 
uncharitMbIc, it may seem that if only persons are 
amiable, kindly, and moral, the question of religious 
conviction and belief should not come up. But if we 
areeaniest followei'sof Christ, and not merely nominal 
Christians, it is bound to come up. For to an earnest 
and whole-hearted disci)ile religion is the first thing. 
It is not merely a matter of custom and opinion, it 
touches the deepest sjnings of life, it eiitei*s into every 
department of life. 

There are circumstances in life where there is no 
choice, where men are compelled to be in close touch 
with those who care for none of these things. Where, 
like Charles I.ambin the South Sea Office, the lament 
may be, ‘Nobody reads the New Testament here’. 
Young men and young women with noblest enthusiasm 
may find themselves set down in lodgings or in a 
house of business where all around them are irreligi¬ 
ous. Life is awfully lonely, there is a deep hunger 
for friendship, but unless a friendship of the right 
sort can be found, you had far better keej) to youi-self. 

H. We may learn some searching lessons fiom 
the consequences of the alliance which Jehoshaphat 
formed with Ahab and Ahab’s son. 

I. In the battle into which Jehoshaphat went, he 
barely escaped with his life. He was mistaken for 
Ahab, and he—the better man will often be con¬ 
founded with the worse, where he has made a friend¬ 
ship with him—only escaped as by a miracle. 

2. Further, the friendship of these two men issued 
in the marriage of the son of Jehoshaphat with the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, and the cui'sing of 
l)oth kingdoms with their pernicious influence, and 
the undoing of all the work of reform which Jehos- 
haphat had done. 

We must have contact with unbelieving and irre¬ 
ligious men, but it need not, it must not, be the 
contact of close friendship and companionship. Our 
relation to our dear Lord, whose sacrifice they slight. 
Whom they refuse to follow, forbids it. If there is to 
be an alliance, it can never be at the sacrifice of prin¬ 
ciple ; it must be by the embmeing of principle. 
They must come over to our side, or rather to His 
‘whose we are, and Whom we serve’; whose claims 
they do not yield to, but to Whom we dare not be 
disloyal.—C. Biiown, Li(jht and Life, p. 181. 
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BIBLE VALLEYS 

•Thevalley of Berachah .*—2 Chroniclbs xx. 26 . 

The word valley is a poam in itself; it is associated 
with a great deal that is beautiful, comforting, and 
that gives the soul a sense of security and plentiful- 
ness. The Bible is full of valleys, as it is full of wells. 
You know this l)eautiful land of the mountain and 
the stream and the great flood and the green sward 
and the unox|)ected garden and the great and terrible 
wildeinesh—oh, that world of sand, that foe that 
mocks the spring, and smites the summer as a woman 
might be smitten on the chei?kbone. 

I. What is this valley of Berachah? In some 
senses I do not care much for it; I know it means 
the valley of blessing, and that the people, in whom 
I have not the slightest confidence at all, sang them¬ 
selves hoai’se in the valley of Berachah, because they 
were fed like oxen that were to Ixi slaughtered. I 
suspect some things, I have no respect for anthems 
simply in themselves considered ; I must know their 
history, their meaning, their ultimate purpose. ITiere 
is a better time for singing than the time of all this 
commeix'ial aggrandizement and secular comfort. 
One little song of patience is worth the whole of 
this blaring noise ; a sigh may be v.tster in its meaning 
than an anthem; yet there was a victory; the victory 
was in some sort divinely guided and secured. There 
are fruits of war which may be legitimately gathered 
by those who have won them by strategy or skili or 
sharp sword; all that maybe true, but I do not care 
for a natiotml anthem that may not be through and 
through nationally honest, 

II. There is another valley mentioned in Numbers 
XXXII. 9—*the valley of Eshcol’. What valley is 
that? *Tis the valley of grapes and summer fruits, 
all of which we may pluck, because it is the intent of 
Divine love that we should possess ourselves of such 
luxuriant vineyards. Do we not suddenly come upon 
the grapes intellectual, social, educational, spiritual ? 
Is not hunger itself often surprised by unexpected 
plentifulness? Yet sometimes men cannot believe 
even in this uncrushed wine of the grape; they will 
hasten home and say. Do not, we beseech thee, venture 
in that direction ; grapes enough there may be, even 
to abundance, but we had better remain where we 
are; can a man live upon grapes ? we cannot deny 
the purple fruit, yea, some of the pcojile have brought 
lar^c bunches of the grapes to show us what a fruitful 
land is beyond ; but on the whole is it not better to 
remain where we are? Thus cnthu.siasm is killed, 
and all daring, high exploit, and noble endeavour. 
Ambition may be perveiicd, but ambition may be 
3ne of the forms or aspects of inspiration. We want 
the true spies that say to us, We have seen a land 
worth <i;oing to ; it grows life, it is warm with summer, 
it is boundless with an illimitable hospitality. Young 
souls, do not be frightened by the man sitting next 
you, for he is no man, he is hardly a figure in 
wax. 

III. In Hosea there is a glorious valley—‘the valley 
of Achor’ (ii. 15). What is the meaning of Achor 


in this connexion? what is its broad significance, 
without going into the immediate geographical de¬ 
tail? what is the bread spiritual intei-prctation of 
Achor? It may be given in two little words, each 
word a syllable, one of the words a letter: ‘a door 
of hope *. Behold, I have set before thee a door of 
hope; I have given thee a new beginning, new chances, 
new opportunities, new mornings; this is not the end, 
this is the beginning; there is the great wall, go 
grope in blindness, but with finger-tips that can see; 
thou wilt in that great blank wall find a door; it is 
there, 1 made it, I made it for thee; I know the 
l>lankncss of the wall, but on my woi*d go thou forth 
aiid grope for the door, the Achor that will give thee 
visions beyond big as horizons, big as firmaments, big 
as outlined heavens: go forth in the spirit of hope. 
We are saved by hope. The voice of the Christian 
religion is a voice of nope. Realize that, and live as 
if you believed it. 

IV. In the book of Isaiah we have a beautiful 
valley; in chap. xxii. 1 we read about * the valley of 
vision That is a large valley, that valley is worth 
living in. To live with people who have always seen 
new lights, new possibilities, and new and brighter 
interpretations than have ever been realized before; 
that is companionship, that is resureection. Who 
cares for these dullards who never see new lights, 
new com{)anions, and the outlines of new springs and 
summers in the morning sky? 

V. Can Ezekiel be alive and not take his position 
in this great question of valleys? Ezekiel saw a 
valley, it was a valley of dry bones. It was an awful 
valley, a valley of dead men*s bones, a valley of death, 
filled not with the sheeted dead, but with those 
that had, so to say, been blown to pieces by some 
great wind of contempt; and the Lord said, ‘Son 
of man, can these bones live ? * And the son of man 
said, ‘ O Lord God, Thou knowest'. The wisest answer 
to eveiy Divine inquiry: refer the question back; 
let Him who premounds the problem solve it.— 
Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit, voL lu. p. 
118 . 
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PREPARATION AND POWER 

* Jotham became because he prepared his ways before 

the Lord his God.'— 2 Chroniclbs xxvii. 6. 

The circumstances of Jotham’s day make it all the 
more remarkable that this should be the record of 
his life. He ascended the 'throne as regent at the 
time of Uzziah’s removal, when the sovereign and the 
State alike were suffering from the perils of prosperity. 
National life had deteriorated, for national ideals 
were lowered, and but little place was given in the 
life of the people to the true worship of God. The 
new king, however, having somehow caught a vision 
of the only certain strength of any man or nation, 
took the singular course which the man must ever 
take who seeks to be true to the light which has 
shone upon him from God. Despite the curi-ent 
worldliness he steadfastly set himself to realize the 
highest type of life and leadership, and sought power 
for this in the sanctuary by there preparing his ways. 
It is always interesting to discover the secret springs 
which, gathering force as they go, ultimately form 
some great river—and here is one of them. Jotham*s 
attitude towards the serious facts of life is the secret 
of the strength which he acquired and by means of 
which he exercised such beneficent influence over his 
people. It is an anticipation—one of the clearest 
whii h the Old Testament affords us—of the Saviour's 
precept to His followers to seek ‘ first the kingdom 
of God,’ and is likewise one of the most arresting 
illu.stmtions of its force. For to prepare his ways 
before the Lord will always assure the pure and per¬ 
manent quality of any man’s life. 

I. Power is not so much an acquisition as an ac¬ 
cumulation. God does not bestow strength, at any 
rate in the moral and spiritual realms, in the .same 
way as he liestows sunlight and rain. A man be¬ 
comes mighty only according as he adopts a right 
attitude toward the claims of God, and according 
also as he exerts the whole strength of his life toward 
their oliedience. 

II. There is perhaps no greater peril than that of 
unconsciously drifting into a haphazard attitude 
toward life, the temper of the man who takes neither 
thought for the mon*ow nor for the day, but is con¬ 
tent to take things as they turn up. Such an one 
failing to recognize the seriousness of life, even in its 
most trivial details, enfeebles and unfits himself for 
the strenuous service to which God has appointed 
His people. The unprepared man is the unfruitful 
man, and indeed is often the defeated man when con¬ 
fronted with the ordinary temptations to which each 
of us is subject The conflict comes upon him un¬ 
awares, and finds him unarmed, surprisea and easily 
overcome. Occasional immunity from severe test, or, 
on the other hand, a mere casual success, saps the 
strength of many an one by deceiving him as to the 
necessity of honest preparation of all his ways—per¬ 
sonal, social, commercial and religious—^in view of the 
constant adverse influence of the enemy. But it is 
victory indeed when, as with Jotham, such chance 
success is valued at its right worth, and is not 


suffered to deceive nor blind a man as to the absolute 
necessity of living before the I..ord his God continually. 

III. To rightly understand the necessity of this 
preparation of our ways brings a new conception of 
the nature and value of the daily prayer-appoint¬ 
ment. It is not merely the presentation of petition, 
the proffering of request, tlie seeking for personal 
bmiefit, but a subjective exercise also of inejuiry and 
discrimination. It is, or should be, the occasion for 
testing motive, for judging relative worth, for .scrutiny 
of ideal. Just as the mariner adjusts his compasses 
before a voyage, just as the musician tunes his instill¬ 
ment before playing upon it, just jis the soldier primes 
his arms before a contest, so the Christian must pre¬ 
pare his ways before each day’s life. 

IV. The outcome of such faithful preparation as 
unto which Jotham gave himself is certain to 1x2 with 
us as it was with him. Such a life is bound to wax 
stronger and stronger, and cannot but be in vivid con¬ 
trast to the amemic lives of the mere driftera, who are 
content to be borne on the waves of passing impulse 
and fleeting emotion in what they hope is a heaven¬ 
ward direction. It brings an increased sense of 
dejiendence which is not a contradiction but a com¬ 
plement of true strength. It develops a faculty of 
discrimination by which a man disi-erns the things 
which are worth while, and has power both to choose 
them and to refuse the others. It invests life with 
true dignity; for a man cannot daily go forth from the 
secret place, having there prepared his ways before 
the Lord, without having the springing step and 
buoyant heart of one who Knows himself to be God’s 
son and servant. This is the might which is possible 
to all who will thus daily learn to face life by first 
facing Him. And since we have 'boldness to enter 
into the Holiest by the Blood of Jesus,’ while there 
must be no presumption there need be no fear. The 
strength of the reoeemed is in the lledcemer, and is 
theirs as they set themselves with honest intent of 
heart to do those things that please Him.—J. Stuaet 
Holden, The Pre-Eminent Lord^ p. 111. 
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SACRIFICE AND SONQ 

*An4 when the bumtoffering began, the song of the Lord 
began also.'— 2 Chroniclbs xxix. 27. 

Hszskiah was an excellent monarch although he had 
a very vicious father. We have a proverb which says 
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Mike father, like son,* but that is f;ir from being 
always true. Eli, a good and pious man, hud sons who 
were a byword for profanity ; and Ahaz, who was a 
rebel against Gotl, nod G()(l-fearing Hezekiah for his 
child. In the first month of the firet year of his 
reign Hezekiah opened the doors of the temple. He 
recognized that social prosperity runs its roots down 
into religion. Then there followed these memorable 
scenes, of which our chapter gives a vivid summary, 
and in which the i^ecreant ami fickle multitude were 
brought into new fellowship with God. First thet'e 
were the offerings for sin, tor the people were defiled 
and needed cleansing. It was a scene of blood around 
the altars, dimly foreshadowing the Blood of Jesus. 
Then, following these off'erings for sin, burntofferings 
were laid upon the altar, and when the bumtoff’ering 
began, the song of the l.ord began also. 

Now in that ancient and dramatic scene have we 
not a parable of living truths ? I think that always 
when the burntoffering begins, the song of the Lord 
begins also. Wherever there is devotion, there is 
gladness. Where there is con.secration, there is music. 
Let a man be ignorant of self-surrender, and under 
the fairest sky he will be miserable. But let him 
devote himself, with heart and soul, to his duty, to 
his calling, to his God, and voices that were silent 
yesterday will break forth into singing as he moves. 

I. We see that, for instance, in the case of work— 
in the case of the daily task that we are called to. 
There is always a lack of gladness in our work when 
we set about it in a grumbling way. It is one of the 
commonest complaints to-day that men are not in 
eamest with their work. Their one ambition is to 
get it done, and done as cheaply and easily as possible. 
That is a very bad thing for the work ; but I think 
it is a woi*se thing for the man, for to go to our work 
in a half-hearted way is a cerbdn recipe to miss the 
music. It is not by doing less that joy will come: 
nor necessarily will it come by doing more. It is by 
throwing ourselves on our task with all our might, 
whether our task be little or be great That is the 
spirit which makes labour glad, and wakens the song 
that sleeps on the breast of drudgery, and brings that 
light into the eyes of toil, which is brighter than the 
sunniest mom of May. 

II. I think, too, that this is very true in regard to 
the gieat matter of our cross-bearing. It is not till 
the humtoftering l)i giri.s that we ever hear a single 
strain of music. Every human life has got its shadow, 
and eveiy human life has got its cross. It is well to 
distinguish the shadow from the cross, lest by confus¬ 
ing them we go astray. For the shadow is something 
into which we enter, and out of which we shall pass in 
God’s good time, llut the cross is something tliat we 
must bike up, or stumble over into the mouth of hell. 
Now one of the deepest (juestions in life is, ‘ In what way 
do you regard your crosses ?' Do you hate them ? Do 
you rel)el again.st them ? Would you give anything to 
fling them trom you? Along that road there is no 


voice of song. Along that road there is the hardening 
heart Along that road there is agrowing bitterness, 
the foretaste of the bitterness of death. But take up 
your Cl OSS as Jesus bids you do—take it up as a 
mother takes her child. I^y it against your heart 
and cherish it—say ‘ this, too, like the summer roses, 
is from God *. And so shall your poor life become a 
harmony—and what is harmony but perfect music— 
and when the burntoffering begins, the song of the 
Loixl will begin also. 

III. But once again, is not our text illuminative in 
regard to our social relationshifis? To be selfish there is 
not to miss the worry. To be selfish is to miss the son^. 

IV. Does not our text hold true of what is especi¬ 
ally the Christian life ? To be half-hearted towards 
Jesus Christ is the most tragical of all conditions. 
Other masters might be content with that. Christ 
will have none of it—He scorns it It must be first 
or nowhere, ail or nothing—King or nobody, with 
Jesus Chiist. And the strange thing is, when we 
take Him at His word, and give oui’selves up to Him 
in glad devotion, then when the burntoffering begins, 
the song of the Lord begins also.—G. H. Morrison, 
The Return of the Angels, p. 298. 
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EZRA—A RETURNING REMNANT 

The book of Ezra contains an account of a most 
important epoch in the history of the people of God. 
After seventy years of captivity, through the decree 
of a Gentile king, a return was made possible. This 
book gives us the story of that I’eturn, and of the 
rebuilding of the temple. There are two main 
divisions. 

I. Zerubbabel.—^The story which centres around 
Zernbbabel is that of the return of a remnant of the 

f )eopIe to Jerusalem, and their reorgani/ation. The 
ist of those returning is prir.cipally remarkable from 
the small number of the I-.evites it contains. Another 

f )oint of inteiest is that of Nethinim. They seem to 
lave been prominent in these times, for they are 
only once nuntionial elsewhere. It is almost impos¬ 
sible to determine their origin. Directly the leaders 
in this return were settled in their cities, the altar of 
God was established at Jerusalem, and they immedi¬ 
ately commenced the work of rebuilding the temple. 
This work stiried up the opposition of the Samaritans, 
and at last they w^ le successful in obtaining lettcra 
from the reigning monarch which interdicted the 
work. Zerubbabel and Jeshua commenced the work 
again, but opposition was raised. To this they gave 
no heed, and Tattenai sent a letter to Darius con- 
cei ning the edict of Cyrus. There can be no doubt 
that Tattenai felt that the finding of such a decree 
was unlikely, if not impossible. It was at Achmetha, 
in the royal palace, that it was discovered. In con- 
6e(|uence of this the edict of Darius not only gave 
them permission to carry foi M^ard their work, but 
compelled Tattenai to help them with gi*eat gifts. 
At hist the temple was finished and solemnly dedi¬ 
cated to God. 

II. Ezra.—Between chapters vl and vii. there was 
an interval of at least sixty veal's, uneventful in the 
hist(_)ry of the people settled in Jerusalem. They 
had largely failed in the pui'pose of Zerubbabel. 
Again tlie w'onderful ovenuling of God is seen in the 
woi king of the minds of two men in Babylon. Ezra 
was stirred with desire to help his people. Artaxerxes 
was moved with fear lest there should be ‘ wrath 
against the realm of the king and his sons’. Ezra 

f 'athercd together members of the priestly and royal 
louses, and a further contingent of the people at 
Ahava to prepare for the journey. Finding that 
there were no Levites in the company he sent to Iddo, 
and cei*tain of their number joined him. After a long 
journey they arrived safely in Jerusalem. Ezra found 
a condition of affairs in Jerusalem which was a sad 
revelation of the deterioration of the people. The 
cincerity of Ezra’s vicarious repentance proauced im¬ 


mediate result. The people who had gathered aboat 
him came to a consciousness of the enormity of their 
sin as they saw how he was affected thereby. At 
last one of their number spoke to him, acknowf^lging 
the sin, and suggesting a ix'medy. He at once became 
a man of action, first calling them to a sacrcii covenanti 
that they would put away the evil thing from amongst 
them, and then leading them in the caiiying out of 
their covenant—G. Campbell Morgan, T/te Analyaed 
Bihle^ p. 227. 

THE ALTAR AND THE TEMPLE 

‘Then stood up Jeshua the son of Jozadak . . . and builded 
the altar of the God of Israel. ... But the foundation of 
the temple of the Lord was not yet laid.’— Kzra hi, 2, 6. 

In the opening chupters of this book of I-'./ra we are 
among the; Jews who have come hack from Babylon. 
God bos restored the exiles to their country ; and their 
feet stand in Jerusalem again. But the ravages of war 
and the silent attacks of time have played strange havoc 
with the beloved city. It was then that they set to 
work to restore Jerusalem. God breathed an enthusi¬ 
asm upon the people. And it was then that they built 
the altar of the Lortl, for the foundation of the temple 
of the Lord was not laid. Such then is the setting of 
our text, and it carries three suggestions with it. 

I. First, it is good to begin building with an altar. 
It is wisest and noblest and most retional to begin 
with the recognition of the Lord. To realize that 
above our finite will there is the infinite will of the 
Almighty; to feel that around the puipose we form 
is the eternal purpose of a Sovereign God ; ^to know 
that He girds us when we perceive it not, that He 
loves us even when we have despised Him, that He 
hath prepared our goings from of old, that He will 
never leave us or forsake us—is not that the secret of 
an arm that can endure, and of a heoit that will not 
weary in the drought? 

II. The second lesson of our text is this. Build 

f foiir altar tijl you can start your temple. Now if our 
ife means anything for us, it must be rich in dreams 
which we cannot realize. A life is very valueless and 
poor if it can gra^^p and hold all for whidi it craves. It 
is the heart which hungers that is the blessed heart. 
You cannot do great services for Christ, you cannot 
make the greatest sacrifices; are you therefore doing 
nothing at all ? Do what you can. Begin your altar 
now. Do not waste one hour waiting for the temple. 
Christ never said, ‘She hath done mighty things’; 
Christ^ praise was, ‘ She hath done what she could ’. 

HI. Thirdly, have the temple clearly before you all 
the time. It takes the vision of the perfect temple if 
we are to build well the humblest nltiir. It takes the 
assurance that striving shall not be in vain, and the 
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certainty that ideals shall yet be realized, if we are to 
toil cheerfully and bravely at the task that is ^ven to 
us to-day. It is at that point (with an emphasis which 
is Divine) that the Gospel of Jesus Christ proclaims its 
message. For the golcien a^ of Christ is on ahead of 
us, and the best, for the Ibllowers of the Ixird, is still 
to be.—G. H. MotsiTsox, The UrUigkted Luetre, p. 88. 

RsfSBKNoiB.—111. 8.—G. Morrison, Th* ScoUith iZmsis, 


vol. i. p. 309. R. S. Candlish, Sermom^ p. 284. Vl. 14.— 
W. H. Fremantle, Oxford Lent Sermom, 1869, p. 169. VII. 
22.—C. Heap, A Book of Lay Semom, p. 121. VIL—J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in a Relxgum Souse^ vol. ii. p. 440. 
VIII. 22.—/6ta. p. 626. Vlll. 28, 29.—J. M. Neale, Ser- 
mom for the Church Year, vol. ii. p. 164. VIII. 29.—A. Mae- 
laren, H^eelcday Evening Addresses, p. 46. IX. 3.—J. Parker^ 
Oity Temple Pulpit, vol. i. p. 169. IX. 13, 14.—J. Budgeii, 
Parochial Sermons, vol. iL p. 168. 
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NEHEMIAH 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL EVILS 
* It came to pass, when I heard these words, that I sat down 
and wept, and mourned certain days, and fasted, and prayed 
before the God of heaTen.’— Nehemiah i. 4. 

1 . Note the plain Christian duty of sympathetic con¬ 
templation 01 surrounding sorrows. 

Nehemiah might have made a ^eat many very good 
excuses for treating lightly the tiding that his brother 
had brought him. He let the tidings fill his heart, 
and bum there. 

The first condition of sympathy is knowledge; and 
the second is attending to what we do know. And 
so I want to press u[X)n Christian people the plain 
duty of knowing what you do know, and of giving 
an ample place in your thoughts to the stark, staring 
facts around us. 

II. Such a realization of the dark facts is indispen¬ 
sable to all tine work for alleviating them. 

There is no way of helping men but by bearing what 
they bear. Jesus Christ would never nave been the 
I^mb of God that bore away the sins of the world, 
unless He Himself had ‘ taken our infirmities and borne 
our sicknes.ses ’. No work of healing will be done, except 
by those whose hearts have bled with the feeling of 
the miseries which they have set themselves to cure. 

III. Such realization of surrounding sorrows should 
drive to communion with God. 

Nehemiah wept and mourned, and that was well. 
But between his weeping and mourning and his 
practical work there had to be still another link of 
connexion. ‘ He wept and mounied,* and because he 
yvas sad he turned to God—‘ I fasted and prayed cer¬ 
tain days'. There he got at once comfort for his 
soiTows and sympathies, and deepening of his sym¬ 
pathies, and thence he drew inspiration that made him 
a hero and a martyr. So, all true service for the world 
must begin with close communion with God. 

IV. Such sympathy should be the parent of a noble, 
self-sacrificing life. Look at the man in our story. 
He had the ball at his feet ‘He had the entiee of a 
court and the ear of a king. Brilliant prospects were 
opening liefore him, but his brethren's sufferings drew 
him, and with a noble resolution of self-sacrifice he 
shut himself out from them and went into the wilder¬ 
ness. If Christians are to do the work that they can 
do, and that Christ has put them into this world that 
they may do, there must be self-sacrifice with it.—^A. 
Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, p. 258. 

Rrfrrrncbb. — 1.4.—A. Maclaren, Kvposiiiom of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture —2 Kings, Chronicles, Esnra, and Nehemiah, p. 834. I. 4, 5. 
—J. Parker, Studies in Texts, vol. i. p. 48. I. 4-11.— Revival 
Sermons in Outline, p. 97. I. H.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, 
xlvii. No. 2714. II. 4.—Spurgeon, Semums, vol. zxiii. No. 
1390. II. 10.—J. Marshall Lang, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliiL 1883, p. 346. 


PURPOSE IN LIFE 

* What my God had put it in my heart to do.’—N ehiiiuh n. it. 
Nehemiah was called to a gi'eat work, but he kept 
his own counsel and waited for the time to declare 
the purpose that lay in his heart like a growinir seed 
in good soil 

I, The Secret of Strength. —As you start out upon 
life’s a*oss-roads be sure that your heart's puipose is 
prompted by the Lord. 

How can we tell whether the secret pui-jiose hidden 
aw^ in our heart's drepest desire is implanted by 

1. Look at the purpose in your heart, the one 
thing which, if you could, you would supremely desire 
to do. Can you pray about it ? If He put the pur¬ 
pose in your heart you will not find it hiutl or un¬ 
natural to seek His blessing upon it. 

2. If our heart's purpose were accomplished, would 
it be for the good of othere as well as oumdves? 
That is a sensible test. Any success that injures our 
fellows is not in accord with the mind of Chnst. 

8. Would the accomplishment of our puipose be 
for God's glory? Nehemiah was satisfied that his 
aim was a seed of the Divine planting. 

II. Some Results of Knowing that our Heart’s 
Purpose was Implanted by God. —It will create 
stea(lfastne.ss as we realize that our undciiaking is 
part of the Divine will. Neheiniah's faith gave him 
the grace to endure. The difficulties of his task might 
well have excused a strong man in turning back. 
The barriei's to our achievement may be many and 
high, but we shall overcome, we shall endure as see¬ 
ing the invisible. 

III. A Part in a Divine Drama. —We may be 

among the majority of featureless persons who make 
no impression. If we are not railed to do great 
things, we can do little things in the spirit of great¬ 
ness. Our lives cannot be failures if we are working 
out the Divine purpose. Perhajis this alone will 
deliver us from the increasing irritation over life's 
littleness. We are common clay, but God is the 
potter, and He chose us for the purpose He has in 
view. We may be as gold cups with elaborate oma* 
inent, or as plain clay mugs; but if we aie used by 
the Pierced Hand to cany water to thirsty lips we 
shall have an equal honour.—J. C. Carliijs, Chrxstia/n 
World Pulpit, vol. lxxii. 1907, p. 3. 

Rrferbncks.—II. 13-16.—A. G. Mortimer, One Hundred 
Miniature Sermons, vol. ii. p. 308. II. 14.—G. F. De Teissier, 
Plain Preaching to Poor People (.0th Series), p. 73. II. 17. — 
S. Baring-Gould, Sermcn-Sketches, p. 42. Eugene Bersier, 
Twelve Sermons, p. 83. II. 20.—G. Body, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivii. 1900, p. 339. III. 10, 30.—H. C. G. Moule, 
Christian World PulpU, vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 226. III. 16.— 
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Spurgeon, Sermonny vol. xiv. No. 790. III. 20.—J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious Iloussy vol. ii. p. 680. 

III. 28.—A. Expositions of Holy Scripture — 2 Kinga^ 

Chronicles^ Ezra, and Nehcmiah, p. 343. A. Soular, Christian 
World Pulpily vol. xxxvii. IHOO, p. 170. J. Wallace, Chfiaiian 
World Pulpily vol. Iv. 1809, p. 379. III. 28-30.—J. VV'. 
Bur#<ori, Nrhemiahy A Pattern to BuilderSy Sermons, 1842-79. 

IV. 1-23.—Spurgeon, Sermonsy vol. xxxviii. No. 2264. IV. 
2.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religioua HouaSy vol. i. 
p. 78. IV. 8.—F. Hastings, Christian World Pulpity vol. Iv. 
1899, p. 198. IV. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermonay vol. xxxviii. No. 
22.54. IV. 9-21.—A. Maclarcn, Exjmitionsof Holy Scripture — 
2 KingSy ChronicleSy EzrOy and Nehemuihy p. 354. IV. 10.— 
Ibid. vol. XX. No. 1158. IV. 10, 11, 19, 20.—W. C. Magee, 
The Gospel and the AgSy p. 89. IV. 14.—T. E. Ruth, Christian 
World Pulpity vol. Ixxiii. p. 217. 

ENFEEBLED BURDEN-BEARERS 

^ The strength of the bearers of burdens is decayed.*—N bhbmiah 
iv. lO. 

How often tins happens! We frequently have to 
receive the cliscpiietiu*^ intimation which was made to 
Nchennah. Not seldom we have to make this an¬ 
nouncement to oiii*selves, ‘The strength of the bearers 
of burdens is d( cayed *. 

We have not travelled far from the workei*s upon 
the walls of Jerusalem. Geographically we are remote 
iVoin them, but sympathetically we are near by. 
There are many points of affinity lietween us and 
them. Observe some of the links which bind us to¬ 
gether. They were ‘ the beared of burdens,’ and so 
are we. Is not this a pathetic and accurate and vivid 
porti’aiture of humanity ? You may write men down 
under a hundred descriptive epithets, but none could 
be more veracious than thia We are all ‘ the bearei's 
of burdens *. 

I. In Various Spheres ‘the Strength of the 
Bearers of Burdens is Decayed *.—All kinds of 
strength are apt to fail under the burdens of life. 
In hovie life this is cons|)icuously so. \Vhat lunxlens 
domestic life involves! The father, the husband, the 
breadwinner, may well be described as the bearer of a 
burden. Great is the strain upon him. Never was 
it so severe as it is now. The wife, the mother, the 
housekeeper, may be similarly described. And her 
burdens arc no less heavy because they are unheroic 
and monotonous. The Cnurch ought to have woids of 
* sweet release’ for the tired burden-bearei's of home life. 

How many enleebled load-carriers there are in 
commercial life. 

In the intellectual sphere the strength of the 
hearers of burdens often decays. The scholars, the 
students, the thinkei's, how great are their burdens! 

’J*hc strength of the bearers of burdens decays in 
the relifjious world. 

In Christian servieSy too, the strength of the 
bearers of burdens decays. We who are by grace 
seeking to rebuild Jeru.salem are called to carry great 
burdens. This is specially so in the age in which we 
live. The Church is full of exhausted workers. 

II. From Many Causes ‘the Strength of the 
Bearers of Burdens Is Decayed *•—It often happens 
t|;iat the cause is physical. It was in the instance 


before us. Nehemiah's brave labourei*s had over¬ 
taxed their strength. They were emphatiadly over¬ 
worked. 

Sometimes the cause of the enfeeblcment of burden- 
bearers is mental. The weary weight of modem 
thought has pressed you down. You have looked 
upon the sun and it has blinded you for a ^season. 
‘ Brain fag ’ is a very familiar feature of modem life. 
Intellect is often robbed of its strength by the pres¬ 
sure of its burdens. 

TTie cause is frequently circumstantial. A 
business troiibla A family soitow. A crushing 
bereavement IIow these tilings explain the decay¬ 
ing .strength of the bearers of burdens! 

Spiritual causes often oi)erate to this sad end. 
My brother, why is your strength decayed ? Is it 
some [lassing wave of depression ? It may be what 
the Puritanic called a ‘desertion’. The Lord has 
withdrawn Himself for a while. 

III. Great Precautions must be taken when 
‘ the Strength of the Bearers of Burdens Is De¬ 
cayed —What shall we do in these enfeebled houis? 
Where shall we find our remedy ? 

Whatever other precautionary measure is adopted 
there must be Prayer. This is the supreme specifia 
Go<l requires of His people that they ask for the 
strength He loves to impart 

When our strength decays there must be Adequate 
Rest. It is easy to retoi*t that this is a counsel of 
perfection. But it is not All tiredness is a call to 
rest, and somehow the summons must be olieyed. I 
know how difficult it is for many of us to secure the 
needed re.st, but at all costs we must surmount the 
difficulty. We may bear heavier burdens than we 
ever bore if we will take temporary rest when our 
strength is decayed. Say not thy work is done. 
Take a space of rest And out of it you shall emerge 
to build Jerusalem’s walls and carry the heavy 
burdens with joyous vigour. 

When the strength is decayed we must practice 
Watchfulness. That is what Nehemiah diil. And 
his procedure is our example. Great and subtle 
dangei*s attend us in weary seasons. The devil is 
always next door to us, but he is at our elbow in 
tired moments. Watch, then, against discouragement 
We are apt to discourage ourselves and others in 
such moods. Many foes come out against us when we 
are exhausted. 

There must be great Trustfulness in such crises. 
Let not your faith fail. Cling in weakness to what 
you have proved in strength. Best in the Lord and 
wait patiently for Him. Be like John Wesley, who 
was never so calmly and hopefully trustful as when 
nature’s strength decayed. Be like a great and 
saintly minister of whom a friend said, ‘ In the stress 
of his busy life it was his childlike faith and trust in 
the Heavenly Father that kept him from the wear 
and tear and worry of work^. Say to thy wearied 
soul, ‘ Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise Him *. 
—Dinsdals T. Youko, The Oospel of the Left Hand 
p. 27. 
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Rrpbrrncbs.—V. 15.—J. Guiiiiiesii ilo^era, Christian 
World Pulpit^ vol. liii. 1808, p. 384. A. Maclaren, EjcjiwiitionH 
of Holy Scrijiture—2 Kingly Chronicle*^ Ezruy and Ntkemiahy p. 
801. V. 10.—Newman Hall, Penny Pulpily vol. xii. No. 711. 
p. 357. 

SWORD AND TROWEL 

* Everyone with one of h's hands wrought in the work, and 

With the other hand held a weapon.’— iSkhkm iah iv. 17. 

Among the giaphic scenes of this book none reads 
better, or counts for more in imagination, than the 
present sketch relating how they built the city walls. 
And in great part the interest revolves round Nehe- 
miah himself. A singularly attractive figure, he 
stands out like a giant among children ; and evi¬ 
dently it is to his tii*eless faith and perseverance, in 
the main, that we must ascribe success which crowned 
work of enormous difficulty. 

This s(t*ne on the olcl walls of Jerusalem is a 
representation of the true life, as a building and a 
fight 

I. When they build a mansion in Rome or Jeru.salem 
to-day, they have to dig, often through scores of feet 
of rubbish, the debris of old empii*es, ere they find 
what will bear the superincumbent weight; and just 
so if we are dead in earnest, and resolved that for us 
life shall rise firmly based on truth, as truth is in 
Jesus, then moral and spiritual excavation of a far- 
reaching kind may have to be the first stage of the 
busines.s. These walls rising under the hand of 
these brave Jews were not merely designed for their 
own safety; their nobler aim was to enclose and be 
consecrated by the temple of the Holy One of Israel. 
Night and day they toiled at the battlements, putting 
teal's and blood into the living task, but at the heart 
of all stood the sanctuary, more dear and more en¬ 
during still. So let us see to it that whatever we 
may build has a place for God at its centre, and that 
that place is filled. 

II. Warfare goes along with work, rendering ‘ sword 
and trowel * the fittest motto for the experience that 
has been appointed us. Even when the oipital is 
held by the true King, tumult and strife murmur on 
the frontier. It is the unwarlike life that ends in 
a heap of ruins.—H. 11. Mackintosh, Life on God's 
Plan, p. 156. 

THE INADEQUACY OP SPIRITUAL SOLITUDE 

* The work is ^eat and large, and we are separated upon the 

wall, one Tar from another. In what place therefore ye 
hear the sound of the trumpet, resort ye thither unto us.’ 
Nbhkmiah iv. 19 , ao. 

1. The great obstacle to the building of the old 
Jerusalem was the distance in space between the 
workmen: ‘ We are separated upon the wall, one far 
from another'. The great obstacle to the building 
of the new Jerusalem is also the di.stance in space 
between the workmen. This latter statement seems 
a paradox. We can underetand how a physical wall 
requires a vast company to build it Hut we have 
always taught oursedves to believe that salvation is a 
pei*sonal matter, and that its wall must be constructed 
in solitude. We look upon companionship as exist¬ 


ing for outside things—for the dance, for the orchestra, 
for the army, for the field of politics. Hut when a 
man begins to erect his own soul, we ex|>ect him to 
be alone with God. 

II. Not thus shall I be able to build the walls of 
the new Jcrusalcun. The work of my salvation is not 
a solitary pnxiess. It is a solemn hour ; but it is the 
solemnity, not of silence, but of crowdedness. 1 must 
summon into my sympathy all the so is of men. I 
cannot build up the virtues of my heart if I am 
thinking only of (xod. Would I be humble; mine 
must be a humility before man. Anyone could be 
humble before God. It does not need a redeemed 
soul to shrink in nothingness beneith the stars of 
night. Hut to sink my interests before a brother, to 
retrain from self-display in the jircsence of an interior 
—that is humility! VVould I be meek ; it must be 
before man. I dare not answer God ; all fiesh is 
silent in His presence. Hut to be gentle with an 
equal, to be soft with a dependant, to be lenicJit with 
a fallen soul —that is meekness I 

III. Would I be charitable; it must be before 
man. (iod needs not inv silver nor my gold ; they 
would add no drop to His ocean. Hut, to clothe a 
brother’s rags, to soothe a sister’s pain, to give the 
children breail, to help the orphan’s cry, to bind the 
broken heart and comfort the wounded cons, ience— 
that is to succour God, that is charity ! The walls of 
the new Jerusalem must be built in the presence of 
man.—G. Mathkson, Messages of Hope, p. IJii). 

Rrferrnces.—IV. 19.— S. McFarlane, ChrUtian World 
Pulpily vol. xlvii. 1895, p. 230. A. Rowlaiul, ChrUtian World 
Pulpit, vol. liii. 1898, p. 168. V. 7.—Spurgeon, SSermont^ 
vol. XXX vi. No. 2123. 

A GREAT WORK 

* 1 am doing a great work, so that I cannot come down.*—- 
Nkhkmiah VI. 3. 

There are three thoughts in these words : a work- 
greatness—and elevation. They aie exactl> the three 
thoughts which every earnest man has about leligion. 
They are exactly the three things which a man needs. 
An object—a feeling that his object is worthy—and 
a sense of height, which lifts him up, and docs him 
good. * I am doing a great work, so that I cannot 
come down.' 

It is so essential that you should feel the greatness 
and the dignity of the ‘ work' to which you arc called 
that I wish to place the matter before you a little 
more in detail. 

I. Faith a Great Work.—I hold it to be a very 
‘ great' and a very high ‘ work' to believe. Else, why 
do so few, 80 very few, really believe? That inner 
life of faith, and the cultivation of it, is a thing, I 
believe, higher than an archangel’s work. No arch¬ 
angel is called to believe. Very remote is it from the 
processes of our common world. Yet if you will be 
always coming down to the things of sense and sight 
—if you will measure the invisible by what you find 
around—if you will reduce faith to a sort of material- 
ism—if you will mix it up with the material, and 
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qualify it by the ordinary principles of human reason¬ 
ing—^yoii cannot believe I Faith will not grow down 
there. The only hope for it is to keep up in that 
region, which is the region of ideas ana affections— 
that upper region, where only such things live. 

II. Sanctification a Great Work. —It is ‘a great 
work * which a man is pursuing, when he is engaged 
in his own sanctification. Depend upon it, it is no 
light matter to send upwards what have such an 
almost inx*sistible tendency to be always going down¬ 
wards. It is no trifle to take the iron out of a man's 
heart, and to get it into such a soft, melted state, 
that it may be moulded into a iierfectly diffei-ent 
shape from what it is—to take the image of God. 
Depend upon it, it is no light thing to root out that 
deep selfishncs.s, and that miserable pride, and that 
clogging temper, which have so mingled themselves 
with you, that they have become your own moral 
being, and to show nothing in their place but daily 
proofs of a gentle, forgiving mind, a tenderness and 
self-forget fu 1 ness. 

III. Usefulness to Others a Great Work. —There 
is another ‘ woi k * in which every Christian is occupied 
—high, and blessed, and holy—the ‘ work' of being 
useful to others, and extending the kingdom of God. 
I very much suspect the Christianity of that man 
who has not some distinct engagement, in which he 
is, every day, endeavouring to do something to serve 
God. We arc so constituted that we must ‘work’. 
It was the sentence on the whcile family of man— 
‘labour'. The Gospel has turned it into blessing; 
but still the sentence is upon every living man— 

‘ labour'. And no mind can be healthy, no ipan’s 
soul will go on well, which cannot say, concerning 
some undertaking—‘ I am doing a great work, so 
that I cannot come down'. 

References.— VJ. 3 .—J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some Feast 
Days in the Christian Year, p. 95. R. White, Oiristian World 
vol. xl. 1891, p. 251. R. E. Hutton, The Crown of 
Chriit, vol. i. p. 205. VI. 11.—W. L. Watkinson, Noonday 
Addresses, p. 98. VI. 14.—F. Hastings, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Iv. 1899, p. 198. VI. 15.—G. Campbell Morgan, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lix. 1901, p. 217, VHI. 1.—C. Perren, 
ReinvalSermons in (hitline, p. 110. VIII. 1-12.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture —2 Kivi^s, Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, p. 371. VHI. 4, 5.— W, Pago Roberts, Our 
Prayer Booh, Conformity and Conscience, p. 41. 

THE WORD OF GOD 

‘ So they read m the book Ifl’llhe law of God distinctly, and 

gave the sense, and caused them to understand the reading.’ 

—Nkiifmiah VIII. 8. 

This chapter is a wonderfully beautiful story of the 
way in wliich the people gathered together to hear 
the Word of God, and what the effect of that hearing 
was upon their life from that time forward. The 
desired the ^Vord of God to be read to them, 
and the people who were waiting were met by the 
prie.st, who was willing. When priest and people 
are thus united, thc*re will always follow blessing. 

I. Notice the reception of the Wqid of Go^. When 
Ezra read we are told the people stood. What an 


example this is. The people stood up according to 
the Jewish custom to hear the Word, and indeed in 
certain parts of the Christian Church to-day, as in 
former aays, the people always stand up when the 
lessons are being read. That is the reason why we 
stand up during the Gospel in the Communion Service, 
It is the last remnant of an old custom, showing oui 
reverence for that part of the Word of God which 
has to do directly with the Loid Jesus. We cannot 
be too reverent with the Word of God. 

And then notice their i*eyer 94 o^ 4 ilJ;h^ 

When they stood up I'iZra blessed God and the' 
people answered, Amen. They were in the presence 
of God. And then with cai-efulness they listened, 
and Ezra not only i-ead, but he gave the sense of it 

II. From the reading and the reception, let us 
notice now the result The fii*st thing that^esulted 
from this reading of the Word of God was aiAcnse of 
sin. They began to weep and to cry. Why ? Becaiise 
they were conscious that) their life had not been 
according to that Word that God had laid down, the 
law about those feasts which they had neglected 
and disregarded. . V) 

And then there conies a second result—a sense of 
peace. For we are told distinctly that Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and they that taught the people, said: 

‘ Do not be sony, for the joy of the Lord is your 
strength'. That is to sav. You have heard the law 
and you have not obeyed it; if you obey the law 
now, the result will be peace. ‘Great peace have 
they that love Thy law.' And so it is when the 
Word of God comes for the first time into contact 
with our life. We are convicted of sin and con¬ 
demned in the sight of God. That is the first result 
of coming into contact with God’s Word. 

But the very Word that brings us to a sense of 
our sins brings us the means whc*reby our sins can l>e 
forgiven, and the joy of the Ijovd comes to that man 
who accepts and follows that Word. The Word of 
God at once condemns us because of our sin, and then 
it shows us how there is no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus, who have accepted Him as 
their Saviour and Friend. So they foi bade the people 
to be sorrowful: they urged them to joy: ‘The joy 
of the Lord is your strength'. And then they not 
only told them to be joyful, but they w^re told to 
share the blessedness: ‘ Go youi- way, eat the fat and 
drink the sweet, and send portions unto them for 
whom nothing is prepared. . . . Neither he ye sorry. 
And so they stilled and quieted the people. And 
that will always be the result when a man comes into 
contact with God’s Word, and receives God’s Word 
into his heart. That man will always long to share 
the blessing with some one else. He will pass it on; 
he will send the Gospel to those who have not yet 
received it, or realized the power and blessedness of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
The Bible must always^be the c^tr&of our Chgreh 
life- The Word of God must b^reached^ not the 
word of man; and the Word of God must also be 
pondered. Ezra did his part, and the people did 
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theirs. You may have the most faithful ministry, 
but without a response on the part of the congrega¬ 
tion that ministry will count for practically and com¬ 
paratively very little. The Word of God must be 
pondered day by day. If you will take God*s Word 
and ponder it for yourself, you will find the power 
and the blessing and the peace of it in your life. 

The Word of God must also bi?j^actised, These 
people put their Word of God into practice. They 
at once observed God's law about the Feast of Talxir- 
naclcs. They at once shai'ed their blessings with 
those who had none; they showed the joy of the 
Lord in their life as well as on their lips. That is 
what we want and long for in connexion with all 
congregations—tlie Woixi of God as the centre of 
Church life. But in order that this may l>e so, the 
Word of God must be the core of individual life. 
Our life will be a life of repentance, of joy, of peace, 
of love, of whole-heaited devotion, and obodience, and 
unselfish sympathy, and regju*d, just in proportion as 
the Word of God is the core and centre of our being. 
If you want to know how this should be so, the Word 
of God must be desired. These people (Jesir^ the 
Word of God. St Peter says we are to desire the 
sincere milk of the Word, that we may grow thereby. 

There must be not only desire, but attention to 
the Word of God. The people heeded^ ancT wth 
the attention came I'eception. They received the 
Word of God into their very life. And then there 
was rep roduc tion. They translated that Word into 
practice, and the Word becjime the power of God in 
tlieir life. And if you and I will see that this is so 
in our individual life, God, even our own God, will 

l)lo.SS US. 

Rkferrnces. —VIII. 8 . — A. N. Obbard, Plain Sermom ^ p. 
2i\, VIII. 9 , 10 .—J. llamiltou. Faith in God^ p. 303. 

STRENGTH IN JOY 

‘The joy of the Lord is your strength.*— Nehbmiah viii. io. 
Tuk wall of Jerusalem had been built by those who 
hiid returned from captivity, and the people being 
assembled the law of the I-iord was read to them. 
And when they heard the law they wept. But they 
were told that their tears soiled the garments of joy 
with which God in His good providence had clothed 
them. And besides, and of greater importance still, 
sorrow would weaken their hands in the great work 
which still remained to be done. Joy was what God 
had vouchsafed to them, and what they needed for 
their work. They needed sti’ength ; and the joy of 
the Lord, not weeping, was the well from which it 
must spring. 

See how the joy of the I/ird gives— 

I. Strength for the Discharge of Duty 

II. Strength to Resist Temptation. 

III. Strength to Bear Trouldes. 

IV. Strength of Perseverance and Hope. 

If, then, the joy of the Lord is a man's strength, it 
must be his bounden duty to cultivate it, and, with 
God's help, enlarge it. The man is sinful as well as 
uiiwise who holds stubbonily by sorrow and depres¬ 


sion. Let faith in God lead us ‘ with joy to draw 
water out of the wells of salvation \ 

Rbprrinobs.— VIII. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermontf vol. xvlL 
No. 1027. E. A. Draper, The Gift of Strength, p. 60. W. J. 
Hocking, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxix. 1891, p. 6. A 
Maclareri, Expontiom of Holy Scripture —2 Kings, Chronieles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, p. 370; see also Greed and Condud, p. 
83; Sermons Preached in Manchester, p. 149. Blair's ‘ Religious 
Joy as Giving Strength and Support to Virtue,* Sermons- 
Jay's ‘The Christian in his Spiritual Joys,* Works, vol. vi. p. 
249. C. Simeon, Works, vol. iv. p. 293. Dr. Samuel Cox, 

‘ Christmas Homily,* in Coivjregationalist, 1872, p. 710, and 
the same in his Biblical ExjMsitions, p. 124. Maclaren’s, 
‘The Joy of the Lord,’ Sermons Preached in Manchester (1st 
Series), p. 136. Mackennal in Life of Christiar Consecration, 
p. 146. IX. 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1272. 

THE VARIEDNESS OF THE DIVINE 
BENEVOLENCE 

*Thy manifold mercies.*— Nkhkm i ah ix. 19. 

I. ^ Thy manifold mercies ' does not mean the same 
as ‘thy many mercies'. Mercies may be numerous 
and yet not manifold. I may distribute bread amid 
a whole multitude in a wilderness. In this ca.se my 
mercies have been numberless; but they have not 
been manifold. They have been all of one kind— 
donation. Manifold mercy is mercy which takes 
different forms. It is like manifold architecture ; it 
am build in opposite ways. 

II. I think there are four forms of mercy known 
to man—that which gives, that which refuses, that 
which deprives, and that which prepares. To a 
thirsty boy in good health you give a copious draught 
of cold water; to a fevered hoy you deny it; from a 
delirious grasp you tear it; finally, through healing 
remedies, you prepare for its administration by and 
by. Now, amid God's infinite forms of mercy, in 
relation to the cup of life He has these four. There 
are times when He gives liberally, when He says, 

‘ drink abundantlyThere are times, again, when 
the mere denial is not sufficient—when the hand 
needs to be dispossessed. The delirious patient has 
already grasped the cup, and only a wrench will tear 
it from his hold. The mercy of our Father gives 
that wrench. It seems to the patient a hai’sh thing, a 
stivinge thing; but the deprivation is really a blessing. 

HI. And there are times in which, instead of the 
cup we desire, our Father sends us things which we 
do not desire—bitt(*r medical draughts which are 
very different from the looked-for water. Yet they 
are meant to prepare us for the water. They are 
sent to cool the fever and make us ready for the 
copious draught to-morrow. They seem to mock us 
by offering a crown of thorns instead of a crown of 
gold; but in reality they are a sanitary prepai*ation 
for the coming with safety of that unstinted supply 
which at present could only come with danger. 
This, too, is the mercy of our Father.—G. Mathksoh, 
Meseagee of Hope, p. 133. 

Repkrbnc*s. —i.X. 20.—G. Mathoson, Voices of the Spiril^ 
p. 33. IX. 30.— p. 36. 
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OUTWARD BUSINESS 

* The outward business of the house of God.'~NKHBMXAH xi. 
i 6 . 

What is the House of God ? ‘ A church/ Not 

neces-sarily. * A chapel, a sanctuary, a taliernacle, a 
tcni|)le.* Not nc*cessarily. You may have a cathe¬ 
dral without a house of God, and you may find in 
some little thatched cotta»:e or chapel oji the hill-side 
all the cathedrals out of heaven. Hence it is that 
we must not look at magnitudes, sizes, revenues, 
apparatus, hut at the ideal, the symbolic, the spiritual, 
the sacramental; then the great may become little 
and the little may become great. 

I. What was Jacob’s environment at that time? 
Churches, eha|)els, institutions? Not one. Yet he 
was in a walled place, walled in with light, and minis¬ 
tered to by ascending and descending angels. We 
must get the house of God and many other things 
back from little definitions and narrow and petty 
localizations, and it?gard the universe as God's house. 
What was Jacob’s environment ? Nature; thcgr'cn 
earth, or the stony wilderness, or the blue heaven, or 
the ri|)piing brook, or the flashing stream, each one, 
every one, all helping to make up a symbolic building. 

II. Let us be very careful how we divide things 
into outward and inward. The time will come when 
we shall get rid of even Scriptural uses of outv»ard, 
alien, strange, foreign. All these words are doonu»d 
to go, * I saw no temple therein,’ .id John. ^Vhy 
did he not see a temple in heaven ? Hecatisc heaven 
was all temple. He who lives in light does not even 
see the sun; he who lives in God has no moon, for 
he has no night. Ihit men are crafty and expert 
almost at making little definitions, parties, separa¬ 
tions, and the like. 

HI. There are persons who have carried their 
defining powers, ir powers they be, into what are 
called ecclesia.stical mattei's, so that now we have 
‘ The Temporalities' and ‘ The Spiritualities ’. What 
man devised so insane a distinction F There is a sen.se, 
but a very poor, narrow sense not worth considering, 
in which the work of the Church may be divided 
into the temjxjral and the spiritual, but, properly 
regarded, in the s[)irit of Christ and in the spirit of 
the Ooss, the gift of the poor man’s penny may be 
as true an act of woi'ship as the singing of the anthem. 
There is nothing secular, or if there is anything that 
we call secidar it is only for momentary convenience. 
He that made ail things is God; He built the wall 
of the Chui-ch, and He will take care of the roof; it 
is His place.— Joseph Paekeb, City Temple Pulpit, 
voL IV. p. 117. 


Rbfkrkncks.—XII. 42, 43.—Spurfreon, Sermont, vol. xviL 
No. 1027. XII. 40.—Garrett Horder, Chridian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlii. p. 220. 

THE CURSE TURNED INTO A BLESSING 

* Howbeit our God turned the curse into a blessing.*— Nbhbmxab 

Xlll. 2. 

Ukfkrs to the time when Balak sent for Balaam to 
cui*se Israel. 

1. Qod Turns His Own Curses Into Blessings. 

1. Toil: leatls to self-denial and self-.sacrifice, 

2 . Dilliciilty: calls forth energy and develops 
strength. 

3. Danger: awakens courage and fortitude. 

4. Pain : i-eminds us of the evil of sin. 

5. Soirow: acts as a refiner’s fire. 

II. Qod Turns Man’s Curses Into Blessings.—The 
crucifixion of Christ was the means of niaii’s redemp¬ 
tion. 

The blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
Church.—F. J. Austin, Seeds and Saplin<f8, p. 80. 

Rkkehknceh. — XIII. 2.—B. J. Snell, Chriatuin World 
Pulpit, vol. li. iau7, p. 153. XIII. 11.—J. II. Jo^vett, 
Clirutian World Pulpit, vol. xxxix. 1801, p. 02. Ambrose 
Sbepberd, The Gofpel aixd Social Questions, p. 73. Xlll. 
15-22,—A. Muclareii, Expositions of Holy Script art —2 Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, p. 301. 

SOLOMON’S FOLLY AND SIN 

* Did not Solomon King of Israel sin by these things,' etc.— 

NHUKMIAH XIII. 26. 

I. We may learn from the text that neither greatness 
nor goodness can render a man infallible. 1 A^t no man 
think himself too strong to fall. Tlie best need to 
watch and pray. 

II. Danger in evil associations. Solomon sinned by 
reason of his alliance with idolati*ous wives. 

(a) Many a good character has been injured by 
gialless associates. 

(b) Evil habits are often acquired through sinful 
associations. 

(e) Young people, especially, should avoid danger¬ 
ous companions. 

HI. We should lie wanied by the sins and follies 
of others. Let no one trust in his own heart. Self- 
confidence is vain confidence. Divine grace is needed 
to keep us from falling. God’s help must be sought 
daily.—G. Charleswouth, Sermonic Suggestiona, 
p. 144. 

Rkferencsii.—XIII. 26.—J. Parker, Studies in Texts, vol. 
i. p. 107. 11. D. M. Speiice, Voices and Silences, p. 141. Xlll. 
31.—G. F. De Teissier, Plain Preaching to Poor People (0th 
Series), p. 83. 
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THE BOOK OP ESTHER 

An unfolding of Divine Providence. 

I. Unseen power behind human affairs. 

II. Ultimate just awards both to evil and to good. 

HI. Prosperity of the wicked ending in adversity. 

IV. Adversity of the righteous ending in prosperity. 

V. Poetic exactness of rotiibution, e.g. Ilainaii and 
the g illows. 

VI. Minutest matters woven by God’s shuttle into 
the fabric of His design (chap. vi. 1). 

VII. Yet there is no fatalism biiight here, but 
prayer, resolve, and independent action. 

VIII. The name of God is not found in the book, 
perhaps to hint that, the hand wliich regulates all 
these things is a hidden hand.— Arthur T. Pierson, 
Seed Thoughts^ p. 10. 

ESTHER—GOD AMID THE SHADOWS 

The events recorded in the hook of Ksthi*r occuired 
between the completion of the temple and the mission 
of K/ra. In all likelihood the narrative, as we have 
it, was taken directly from the Persian rcc(H*ds. The 
primipal value of the book is not its levelation of 
God’s care for individuals, it is rather that of His 
preservation of the people as a whole, in an hour when 
they were threatened with wlmlesale slaughter. The 
book is pre-eminently dramatic, and is best analysed 
around the scenes. 

I. The King’s Court, Ahasuerus. —The fii-st scene 
is that of a great feast in the palace of the king. In 
the midst of it the king commanded his ()uecn, Vashti, 
to his presence. The one redeeming feature in the 
revelation of the conditions at the court of Ahasuerus 
was that of Vashti’s refusal to obey the command of 
the king. Mordecai's fiction in the case of Esther is 
open to question. His advice that she should not 
betray her nationality was questionable, os her posi¬ 
tion nt the court of the king was one of peril for a 
daughter of the covenant Hainan is now introduced, 
H is malice was stirred against Mordecai, and also, 
thei-efore, against all his peo|)le, and he made use of 
his inHuence with the king to obtain authority practi¬ 
cally to exterminate the whole of them. 

II. The Country, Mordecai, and the Mourning 
Jews. —The intention of Hainan became known to 
Mordecai, who at once took up his position outside 
the king’s gate, and there raised a loud and bitter cry. 
The royal proclamation filled the people through the 
provinces with sorrow, and they mourned with fasting 
and wee|)ing and wailing. 

III. The King’s Court, the Unnamed Qod.—The 
news of this mourning reached Esther in the royal 
palace, and she sent to make inquiiies. The custom 
and law of the coui't forbade her approach to her lord 


save at his command. The urgency of the case 
afipealcd to her, however, and with splendid heroism 
she ventured. Her request was at first of the simplest. 
She invited the king and Haman to a baiu|uet. Act- 
ing upon the advice of wife and friends, Haman 
committed the folly of making the time of the banquet 
meiTy by first erecting a gallows for Mordecai. To 
w'hile away the houi-s of a sleepless night, the recoixls 
were read to the king, and a deed of Morilecai therein 
recorded led to the hasty and strange happenings 
which filled the heart of Hainan with anger and terror. 
Mordecai was lifted from obscurity to the most con¬ 
spicuous position in the kingdom. By the way of the 
banejuet Haman passed to the gallows. 

IV. The Country, Purim, the Rejoicing Jews.— 
The peril of the Hebrew people was not yet averted 
however. The royal yiroclamation had gone forth 
that on the thirteenth day of the twellth month they 
should be exterminated. By the constitution no royal 
proclamation could he rcvci*scd. The king granted 
Niordccai to write and sign lettei*s to his people per 
niitting them to arm and defend themselves. Tht 
fateful day anived, but it was one in which the' 
changed conditions in the case of Haman and Mor- 
deeai were rejieated throughout the whole of the 
provinces. In memory of the deliverance the feast of 
Purim was established.—G. Campbell Morgan, The 
Analysed Bible, p. 249. 

IIkfkrences.—I. 1-9.—A. Ralei/^h, Penny Pulpit, No. 614. 
I. 1-10. — Ibid, The Book of p. 1. L 1-12. — A. D. 

Davidson, Lectures on Esther, p. 0. 

EMPIRE DAY 

Red, and blue, and white/ —Esther i. 6. 

Our text is from the first chapter of Esther, part of 
the sixth verse, * Red, and blue, and white,’ or, in 
more familiar order, red, white, and blue, those three 
great colours on the flag which has floated both in 
bmgland and foreign parts over the whole of the 
British Empire. 

What a strange power colours have in the nation’s 
history! We are familiar with the college colours, 
the dark blue of Oxford and the light blue of Cam¬ 
bridge; with school colours, the light blue of Eton 
and the daik blue of Harrow. We are familiar with 
the thought of the great power that the colours of 
uniforms have in the nation. We think of the red 
coats, the colour that Cromwell gave to the British 
Army, when he first of all clothed it in a special dress. 
We think of the blue jackets, the colour that you 
may see in Nelson’s coat in the Royal Institute in 
Whitehall, the first colour that a British sailor ever 
wore as an official uniform. 

Let us take these colours separately. 

xrt 
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I. Red.—Red is the Bible colour for war. Red 
tells of battle; and wc never can repeat too often 
the root-idea which is wrapped up in the present-day 
attitude of Christianity towards that red—war. It 
is the attitude of a society which preaches that war 
is always a crime, is always wrong, but that there 
come clays in the history of a ^nation when we have 
to choose between a greater crime and a lesser crime. 
We have to choose between that great crime, war— 
and those of us who have seen anything of it know 
what it nu ans—but we know that great iis that crime 
is, there is a greater crime, and that is, by a life of 
lazy indulgence to let our country be invaded and 
ex))osed to the horrors of a second siege of Jerusalem. 
It would be a greater crime to let the nation be ex- 
posed to the starvation, terribly increasing, that we 
are seeing about us to-day than to go to war and 
commit the lesser crime, crime though it be, of fighting. 
Let us look at the symbolical teaching of Trafalgar 
Square in London, an almost sacred spot for us 
English people. Go to that square. There, facing, 
fronting I^ondon, as it were, is the naval column of 
Nelson. What is l^ehind ? There is the representa¬ 
tion first of the British Army; there are the monu¬ 
ments of Gordon, and Havelock, and Napier. Nelson 
stands in front of them. He keeps the British Navy 
that must defend the British Army. I look a little 
further behind and see the National Gallery that 
tells of Art and peace. What is it that makes the 
peaceful arts, the business life of the nation, jiiossible ? 
And I answer. If I see the symbolical teaching of 
Trafalgar Square, I see Nelson in front of all; I see 
the country in such a state of security as the British 
Navy alone make.s it fxissible to be in. 

II. White.—There is another colour. It is white; 
and I learn that if the red, war, is indeed to float 
over England victoriously and successfully, then Eng¬ 
land’s cause must be a white cause. We must fight, 
not for greed, not for aggrandisement, not merely to 
inci*ease our foreign possessions, but for a cause that 
has a clean slate behind it, for a cause that we can 
write down as the colour of the second colour in the 
gi-eat Union Jack—^a white cause. 

III. Blue.—^l^hen there is that great colour, blue, 
our own naval colour. There is an expression which 
we English people are familiar with in connexion 
with the colour blue. It is this, ‘Be true blue’. 
Be triu? blue to your king. There have been 
times, there have been kings, when, and under 
whom, it has been difficult for the nation to stand 
loyally by, to be true blue to; but this is not 
the case now. On our great throne wc have a 
King whose whole object is to keep the country 
at the high level at which his ancestors handed 
it down to him. Be true blue to your country. 
Be patriots. 

IV. There is a Deeper Sense in which red, white, 
and blue will, I think, teach us all to-day. 

(a) The red, docs it not tell of that great rebellion 
that is so visibly stalking our streets everywhere in 
the form of sin ? What is sin but rebellion; and what 


have we to do but to enlist under the red banner of 
Him who was the soldiers’ God, and fight sin in 
whatever form it touches us, either personally or in 
our country ? 

( 6 ) Lead the white life, 

(c) Be true to your Christ King, —^There is an 
old toast of the English nation, ‘ Church and King ’. 
First Church, and all the Church stands for, and then 
King. First another King, one Jesus. Be loyal to 
the Christ; fight for Him. Fight the good fight with 
all thy might, as He fought for you. ‘ Fight for the 
right, by day and by night; fight for the red, white, 
and blue.’ 

SPIRITUAL DIVERSITY 

‘ The vessels being diverse one from another.*— Esther i. 7. 

The text is, ‘The vessels being diverse one from 
another ’. There is a principle in this statement; let 
us find that principle, and lear not to apply it. No 
two men are alike*. Yet we speak of men €is if they 
were one. They are one, but not in likeness. The 
root lies deeper than the appearance; the root is 
unity, the evolution is variety ; but the vaiiety does 
not destroy the unity. The great thing to be done 
is to realize unity in divei’sity, and diversity in unity. 

I. ’There are no two sins alike. No two men sin 
in just the same way. Wherein is the satisfaction or 
the subtle delight ? It is in this, that I can thank 
God that I do not sin as my neighbour sins. ’There 
is some originality about my iniquity, there is no 
originality about the other man’s iniquity. He who 
is strong at one point seeks to magnify his sti*ength 
by comparing it with the weaknesses of other men. 
We want the inner criticism. No two sins are just 
alike; they are various in measure if not always 
various in quality, and are to be judged by the 
temperament of the men. When all is known much 
may be forgiven. 

II. Men b(’lieve in different ways. We are not all 
C(jually gifted in fiiith. ‘ Him that is weak in the 
faith receive ye.* You have been made strong that 
you may help the weakness of other men. Do not 
boast of your greatness and your orthodoxy, your 
Pharisaic pride and pomp; but wherein the Spirit of 
Christ has laid hold on you and made you very strong 
in faith and mighty in prayer, remember that you are 
trustees of those abilities and privileges, that you may 
use them for the sake of the poor, the outcast, atid 
the weak. 

III. It is easy to add, but most necessary, that men 
work in diffei’ent ways. ’The vessels of gold are di¬ 
verse one from the other even in this matter of work. 
But if you do not work in my way what liecomes of 
you ? When will people let otlicr people alone ? when 
will they recognize individuality of conscience ? 
when will they give men credit for aoing the very best 
according to their ability. When will we iximember 
that the vessels of God are diverse the one from the 
other, that each man must be himself and work in his 
own way according to his own ability; I'emembering 
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all the time not to hiake himself offensive to people 
who work alon^ other lines and policies ? 

What a brotherhood there would be amongst us if 
we all recognized this principle I No two experiences 
are alike. We are at libeiiy to talk one to another, 
but we are not at liberty to judge one another in this 
matter of spiritual experience.— Joseph Parker, City 
Temple Pulpit^ vol. iil p. 228. 

Rbpbrbnces.— I. 7 .—P. Stanley, Sermant on Special 
Oeeaeiont, p. 98. 1. 13-22.—A. D. Davidson, Lecturei on 
Either^ p. 29. 11. 1-4.— Ibid. p. 49. II. 1-20.—A. Raleigh, 
The Book of Esther^ p. 48. II. 3-20.—A. D. Davidson, Lecturei 
p. 67. II. 21-23 ; III. 1-3.—/Wd. p. 89. III. 6-11. 
— Ibid. p. 108. 

THE SOLITARINESS OP PRINCIPLE 
certain people . . . and their laws are diverse from all 
people.*— Esther hi. 8. 

Ik this story of the Peraian Empire it is I'elated how 
Haman, the king’s chief favourite, felt insulted be¬ 
cause Moitlecai the Jew neglected to give him suf¬ 
ficient honour. His wounded dignity demanded 
revenge, but could not be satisfied with merely in¬ 
flicting punishment on the man who had offended 
him. Because Mordecai was a Jew he would have 
the indignity wiped out by the extermination of the 
whole tribe. So Haman, by a little judicious flatteiy 
of the king, by misrepresenting the character of the 
Jewish exiles who lived within the bounds of the 
great Persian Empire, got a deci’ee against them. 
'There is a certain people dispersed among the pro¬ 
vinces of thy kingdom, and their laws are diverse 
from those oi every people.’ It was a false charge 
Haman put it, implying a Jewish conspiracy against 
the Empire. But in another sense it was trua The 
Jews were a separate people even in the midst of 
the Persian Empire, with rites and ceremonies, and 
religious beliefs, and practices of their own. The 
same sort of charge was made against the Christian 
Faith in the Roman Empire, with the same falseness 
and evil purpose, and with the same inherent truth. 
Christians were persecuted and harried because of 
their singularity, liecause they wera in Rome and 
yet did not do as the Romans did. 

I. Progi-ess is ever ^ot by dissent There must be 
points of departure, lines of cleavage, ilifference; or 
else there is stagnation and ultimate death. It is 
from singularity tnat the race has hope for the future. 
Great movements of thought have ever sprung from 
dissent Our Christian religion lays greater stress 
than ever on the solitariness of principle, making it 
even an individual thing instead of a racial difference, 
as with the Jews. The Church is set in the vrorld as 
a model for the world, a great object-lesson to induce 
it upward to a higher level of thought and action. 
And what is the Church but a ceitain people whose 
laws are diverse from those of all other peoplea 
But the Christian faith, with its doctrine of the 
special illumination of the Holy Spirit to the recep¬ 
tive soul, goes even further, and puts the emphasis on 
the individual, making the^aoul responsible to God 
alone. It enforces the imperative of principle, calling 


a man out, if need be, to stand alone, making him, 
it may be, diverse from all people for conscience sake. 
A great soul is alone. From the very natuie of the 
case greatness in anything isolates. A great man is 
always, to begin with, in a minority. Commonplace 
men on the whole prefer the commonplace. 

^ II. But this singularity must l>e the fruit of prin¬ 
ciple to he worth anything; it must be for conscience 
^Ke. The divei*seness from all other people must be 
in obedience to laws, which miike their irresistible 
appeal to conscience. If it is due to desire for 
notoriety, or througli eccentricity, it is beneath con¬ 
tempt. But the cure for such is simple. This weak 
craving for notice will be curbed by the thougJit that 
all singularity carries with it a corrcsponding respon¬ 
sibility. It tunes the life to a high pitch; and 
failure is all the more pitiful. It demands stern 
adherence to principle. It fixes a more inflexible 
standard. The only exc use for laws diverse from all 
people is that they should be higher laws and be 
obeyed with whole-hearted loyalty, and the very 
moral necessity laid upon a man’s conscience to be 
singular. The unflinening advocacy of an unpopular 
cause for conscience sake gives to the character 
strength and solidity.— Hugh Black, Univereity 
Sermons, p. 77. 

Rbfbrbnobs. —III. 8.—A. P. Stanley, Semumi on Special 
Ueeationt, p. 98. III. 12-16.—A. D. Davidson, Lecturei on 
Either^ p. 128. III. A. Raleif^h, The Book of Either, p* 69. 
IV. 1-9.—A. D. Davidson, Ledum on Either, p. 128. 

NOT AFRAID OP SACKCLOTH 

* None might enter into the king’s gate clothed with sackcloth. 

—Esther iv. y. 

* Seeing then that vre have such hope, we use great plainness 

of speeds’—a Corinthians hi. la. 

In the book of Esther rv. 2, we read, ‘None might 
enter into the king’s gate clothed with sackcloth ’. 
St Paul in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians iil 
12 says, ‘Seeing then that we have such hofie, we use 
great plainness of speech ’. In the first text we rend 
of a refusal to face the facts of life, the hard and 
painful facts—‘ None might enter into the king’s gate 
clothed in sackcloth ’. In the second we read or an 
unflinching sincerity of vision, and of a sincerity which 
docs not flinch because it is armed by a great hope— 

‘ Seeing then that we have such hope, we use ^eat 
plainness of speech ’. 

There are three ways in which we may deal with 
the harder things of life. First of all, we may take 
the way of the Eastern King and resolve not to see 
them, to bar the door against them, to act as if they 
did not exist There is a second way. We may fiM 
them without the Christian hope. There is a third 
way. We may face them with the Christian hope^ 
and that is the true and only wisdom. Let us dwell 
for a moment on those three ways or methoda 

1. We may close the eyes and ears, and say that 
'we will not look upon the things that affright and 
affront us. ‘None might enter the kinn gate 
clothed in sackcloth.’ We know what that leads to, 
that life lived in an unreal world, in a world of 
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imagination. We know what it has done in history 
through all the ages. We may close the doors and 
curtain the windows and hide, as it weie, our faces 
from misery, but it is in vain. The flaring lights 
flicker, the storm outside begias to mutter and to 
break, and the inexorable call comes, and we have to 
open our eyes and look out on the woe and the wrong 
and the torture of this world, on all the wretchedness 
that is rising against us to sweep us from our place. 
In other words, even the king cannot keep his gate 
against the dark ministers of pain that insist upon 
an entjance, and will force it at last. 

II. We may limk willingly or unwillingly at the 
facts of life without any hope in Christ. I will not 
speak of those, and there are many, who look upon 
the agony of the world simply to find in it the 
Opportunity of new sensation. I wish to speak rather 
of the hopt less, earnest, despairing outlook on the 
miseries of life. There are those like the poet whose 
hearts become as 

A nerve o'er which do creep 

The else unfelt oppressions of the world. 

They medibite U|)on sin and grief and death, upon 
the vast siiiii of human woe, upon their little and 
slow means for diminishing it, till the heart .spends 
itself in ficire and hopeless throbs. The thought 
beats upon the brain like as on an anvil. Yet all 
becomes at last so commoTiplace and so sad and so 
far beyond remedy. The waves of mournful thought 
cannot l>e stemmed, but they flow in vain. The end 
is at l)est a <)uiet misery. 

III. We come to the one wise way of facing the 
problems and the agonies of life without flinching and 
without fear. We may face them so as possessois of 
the Christian hope, and in no other way—‘ Seeing then 
we have such hope, we use gixjat plainness of speech'. 

St Paul has Ix'en speaking of the comparative 
dimness of the Mosaic ministry. That ministry had 
passages of ghny, but the glory w’as transitory and 
faded away. It was shone down by the everlasting 
splendour of the new ministry of Christ In Christ 
tne veil was taken aw^ay, and taken away for ever. 
There was a veil on the face of Moses: there is no 
veil on the face of Jc^sus. It is as if the eyes that 
sought each other with such desire bnnied the screen 
that parted them. So, said the Apt)stle, since we live 
in lignt, we s|x.*ak in light We declare every truth 
of the Gos|h»I, we make every claim for our ministry. 
The future glory will make all our words good. We 
are not afiaid to look on the ho.stile elements of life 
and call them by their true names. ^Vc need no 
disguise, no eu|)hcmism, no softening. We use great 
boldness of spec ch, and are not afraid. Christianity, 
be it remembered, is the only religion that has fairly 
measured itself with sin and grief and death. It has 
undertaken at last to subdue them completely. It 
recognizes the sternness of the battle; it confesses 
ttat the foes are terrible foes. It has no hoix? save 
in the might of Christ Who is con(|uering and to 
conouer, but in Him it reposes an unshaken and 
absolute and inviolable trust. 


* None might enter the kirig^s gate clothed in sack* 
cloth,* but Christ our King offere His welcome and 
His hcait to those who are chithed in sackcloth, 
who are weary and heavy-laden. The heart is 
heavy— 

To think that each new week will yield 

New struggles in new battlefield. 

But if He is with us in the fight, everything will be 
changed. Said St. I’aul once, *I will abide and 
winter with you *. He has promised to be wjth us to 
the end of the woild, and He will winter with us 
through the dark, cohl yeai*s until the winter ends, 
until we pass from the turmoil of this world to the 
j)cace of that—\V. IIobertson Nicoll, The Lamp of 
Sacrifice, p. 87. 

THE TRANSFIGURED SACKCLOTH 

* For none might enter into the king's gate clothed with sack¬ 
cloth.*—E sther iv. 2. 

Christianity is sometimes scouted as ‘ the religion 
of sorrow,* and many amongst us are ready to avow 
that the Pei'sian forbidding the sackcloth is more to 
their taste than the Egyptian or the Christian dmg- 
giug the corpse threugli the banc^uet: but we con* 
Hdently c*ontend> that the recognition by Christ of 
the morbid phases of human life is altogether wise 
and gracious. 

I. We consider, fii*st, the recognition by revelation 
of sin. Sackcloth is the outwaid and visible sign of 
sin, guilt and misery. How men shut their eves to 
this most terrible reality—coolly ignoring, skilfully 
veiling, emphatically denying it I What is popularly 
called sin these philosophers call error, accident, in¬ 
experience, indecision, misdirection, imperfection, dis¬ 
harmony ; but they will not allow the presence in 
the human heart of a malign force, which asserts 
itself against God, and again.st the order of His 
univci-se. The sackcloth must not mar our shallow 
happine.ss, nevertheless sin thrusts itself upon our 
attention. The greatest thinkers in all ages have 
been constrained to recognize its presence and power. 
The creeds of all nations declare the fact that^ men 
everywhere feel the bitter woi king and intolerable 
burden of conscience. Sin was the burden of the life 
of Christ because it is the burden of our life. Christ 
has done more than insist on the reality. I'he 
odiousness, the ominousness of sin. He has laid 
bare its principle and essence—not in the spirit of 
a barren cynicism does Christ lay bare the ghastly 
wound of our nature but as a noble physician who 
can purge the moiial virus which destroys us. 

II. We consider the recognition by revelation of 
sorrow. Sackcloth is the raiment of sorrow, and as 
such it was interdicted by the Persian monarch. 
We still follow the same insane course, minimizing, 
despising, masking, denying, suffering. Nevertheless 
suffering is a stern fact that will not long permit us 
to sleep. A man may carry many hallucinations 
with him to the grave, but a belief in the unreality 
of pain is hardly likely to be one of them. Reason 
as we may, suppress the disagreeable truths of life 
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as we may, suffering will find us out, and pieix^e us to 
the heart Chiist gives us the noblest example of 
suffeniig. He himself was pre-eminently a man of 
soiTows; He exhausted all forms of suffering, touch¬ 
ing life at every point, at every point He bled, and 
in Him we learn how to sustain our burden and to 
triumph throughout all tragedy. 

III. We consider the recognition by revelation of 
death. We have again adroit ways of shutting the 
gate upon their sackcloth which is the sign of cfeath. 
Walt Whitman tells us ‘ That nothing can hapjKjn 
moi*e beautiful than death*. And he has expressed 
the humanist view of mortality in a hymn which his 
admirei's regard as the high-water mark of modern 
poetry. But will this rhapsody bear thinking about ? 
Is death ‘delicate,* ‘lovely and soothing,* ‘delicious,* 
coming to us with ‘ serenades *. Do we go forth to 
meet death ‘ with dances and chants of fullest wel¬ 
come?* It is vain to hide the direct fact of all 
under metaphors and rhetorical artifice. Without 
evasion or euphony Christ recognizes the sombre 
mystery. He shows us that death as we know it is 
an unnatural thing, that it is the fruit of disobedi¬ 
ence, and by giving us purity and peace He gives us 
eternal life. — W. L. Watkinson, The Tranafig'nred 
Sackcloth, p. 3. 

RBFBRieNOKS.—IV. 10-17.—A. D. Davidson, Ledura on 
Edker, p. 141). IV. 13-14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. 
No. 1777. 

THE STORY OP QUEEN ESTHER 

Esther iv. 13-17. 

Some people are puzzled to discover how the book 
of Estner comes to be in the Old Testament. It 
contains no religious teaching. The name of God is 
not once mentit)ncd in it from the first verse to the 
last. How comes it in the Bible. No teaching of 
religion, no prophesying of Jesus, no foreshadowing 
of the evangelical truths of redemption—true not in 
pious phrase, but whut the book does^int for you 
IS a majestic picturo of a human heart struggling 
against its own weakness, rising to a grandeur that 
had in it the glory of Christ’s own self-sacrifice. 

I. You remember the story. A dissolute Persian 
monarch in a drunken frolic reouiies of his queen to 
do a deed that ran against all that was womanly 
within her, and she refused. Mercilessly he deposes 
her from the throne, and he sets to to select another 
queen. The fair maidens of the land oi-e collected, 
and from among them he chooses the Wutiful young 
Jewess Esther, and makes her his queen. 

II. Esther was a Jewess. She owed her birth and 
her bioeding to that despised exiled people. She 
had won her proud position on the emperor’s throne 
through the planning and toiling and sacrifice of her 
Jewish guaroian. And now her people's destiny 
hangs on the balance. A de idly conspiracy against 
them has brought it about that on a given day 
rapidly approacMng there is to be a universal merci¬ 
less massacre of these defenceless Jews. And through 
the mouth of her old revered guardian the demand 


comes to her—the one human being that might have 
influence with the cruel king to cancel the decree 
and save the lives of men, women, and children—^at 
the risk and peril of her own life in asking it, to 
go and intercede for them. Esther began arguing 
within herself—was she bound to hazard her lire 
for these Jews? Why should she come down from 
the throne and take her stand among them, exposed 
to cruel massacre and death ? The fact of the 
inatter was, the queen was standing in a false posi¬ 
tion. She could not see the truth, she could not see 
the right, where she stood. 

III. Mordecai recognized the root of the queen’s 
cowardice, and swiftly and sternly he sent back a 
reply that shattered those barriers of her selfishness, 
and lifted her out of her little self-centred world 
and set her on the pinnacle whence the whole line 
and way of duty shone out unmistakably. ‘Go 
back,* said he, ‘and tell the queen to be ashamed of 
her despicable selfishness. Go tell the queen that 
she does not live in a will-less random world where 
she m iy pick and choose the be.st things for herself. 
If she will not save God’s people, then God will find 
another deliverer and she henself shall be dashed 
aside.* What a new world we are in now! What 
a new light floods everything! The queen felt it. 
All that was noble, all that was good in her waked 
and seized the upper hand and crushed down her 
baseness and her meanness and her selfishness. She 
saw how it was. Wrapped round with that sense of 
human sympathy, nerved and braved by the thought 
of all these human lives hanging on her heroism, the 
weak woman conquered and she could go and do the 
deed of valour. Esther by that deed of heroism 
delivered God’s people from destruction. In her 
measure she did the same thing that Christ did per¬ 
fectly later. Like Him she laid her own life down 
on the altar. That it was not sacrificed does not 
diminish the value of the offering. By her deed in 
her own day and generation she saved God’s |)eople 
from imminent destruction, by that deed preserved 
in history, she lifted up and made strong the hope 
and faith of generations after.—W. G. Elmsue, The 
British Weekly Pulpit, vol, ii. p. 345. 

SELF-SACRIFICE 

* Who knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom for such 
a time as this ? '—Esther iv. 14. 

In our daily lessons yesterday we began the reading 
of the book of Esther, which is so full of instruction 
upon the law of self-sacrifica Self-sacrifice is the first 
law of the kingdom of God. Self-sacrifice is the one 
condition of life, of progress, and of fruitful service. 
It is by drinking the Saviour’s cup of sufteiinj^, and 
sharing His baptism of blood, that men qualify for 
high honours above. The nearer the Cross now, the 
nearer the Throne hereafter. That Esther, the 
young bride and queen, should shrink from risking 
lier life was most natural, and many a young Christian 
shrinks from following Christ because of the cross 
involved. But self-sacrifice for Christ is the only wav 
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to usefulness and joy. But Mordecai would not 
accept Ksther's excuse. He knew that emergencies 
call for sac!rifices, and that often the bold policy is the 
only safe one. So he sent back a remarkable reply, 
containing a waming, an encouragement, and an 
appeal. 

I. The Warning was Candid and Brusque.— 

‘Think not that thou shalt escape in the king’s house 
more than all the Jews.' Esther might well have 
thought that the queen-consort would escape the 

f eneral slaughter. Her nationality was not publicly 
nown. Surely if she held her peace, whoever else 
might suffer she would escape. But Mordecai knew 
better. * If thou altogether hold thy peace at this time 
. . thou and thy father’s house shall be destroyed.’ 
Yes, nothing would be gained by letting things slide. 
The policy of silence would not answer. The bold 
line was the only safe one. It always is so. Be bold 
for Christ now, and your testimony will be a blessing 
to many; but if you hold your peace, Satan will some 
day drive you into a corner, where you must either 

! )ublicly deny your Lord or be forced into a con- 
ession which will have very little value. 

II. With the Warning came Encouragement.— 
‘ Enlargement and deliveranc^e shall ai'ise to the Jews 
from another [)lace,’ if thou hold thy peace. Mor¬ 
decai knew that God was fully equal to this emer¬ 
gency. God had never failed His people. He knew 
that deliverance should arise from some quaiter. 
His only fear was lest Esther should lose this golden 
opportunity of becoming the saviour of her rate. 
We ought all to share Mordecai’s faith. However 
dark the outlook may sometimes seem, however great 
the social and political difficulties of our day, there 
is no doubt as to the final issue. The growing de¬ 
spair of nations is only the surer evidence of the 
approaching advent of Christ What part shall we 
take'in preparing the way for the Prince of Peace? 

III. So the Message closed with an Appeal.— 
‘ Who knoweth whether thou art come to the king¬ 
dom for such a time as this ?' Esther, the captive 
Jewess, had been raised to the throne of Persia. You, 
the slave of sin and death, God has redeemed by 
precious blood. Is it not for such a time as this, 
that just when the witness of men who know God is 
most needed your voice may be raised for Christ? 
That when youth and vigour and enthusiasm are 
wanted to fr*ee England from increasing irreligion and 
sin, and to carry the banner of the Cross amon^t 
the millions of heathen in distant lands your life, 
bought at such a price, should be wholly yielded up 
to God ? It is in time of war that soldiere come to 
the front. It is in days of darkness and corruption 
that God’s people must prove themselves the lignt of 
men, the salt of the earth. 

IV. The Decision was Made. —The three days’ 
fast for herself and her maidens and all the Jews was 
arranged. And at the close the young queen and 
bride took her life in her hand and went in to see the 
kin|;. She risked her all, and God made her the 
saviour of the whole nation. 


PUBLIC SPIRIT 

* If thou altogether boldest thy peace at this time, then shall 
there enlargement and deliverance arise to the Jews from 
another place; but thou and thy father’s house shall bs 
destroyed: and who knoweth whither thou art come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this ? Estubr iv. 14. 

I. God’s cause is independent of our assistance. 
Mordecai believed that God watched over Israel 
night and day; many a time had He delivered her, 
when everything appeared desperate and the help 
of man had utterly tailed; and the record of God’s 
faithfulness in the past gave the assur;uire tbal: in 
some way of His own He would prevent the extinc¬ 
tion of His people. This was a noble attitude of 
mind; and it is one which we should seek to cultivate 
in reference to the cause of Christ. If religion is real 
at all, then it is the greatest and most permanent of 
all realities. If Christ’s own words are true, then it 
is no limited or hesitating loyalty we owe Him. One 
man, with truth and the promise of God at his back, 
is stronger than an opposing world. 

II. We are not independent of God’s cause. One 
reason there was which might have tempted Esther 
to do nothing; she was not known to be a Jewess. 
But Moidecai interposed between her and all such 
refuges of his by assuring her that, if the Jews were 
massacred, she and her father’s house would perish 
with the rest We cannot hold back from Cnrist’s 
cause with impunity. It can do without us, but we 
cannot do witliout it If Jesus Christ is the cential 
figure in history, and if the movement which He 
set agoing is the central current of history, then 
to be dissociated from His aims is to be a ciphefi 
or {perhaps even a minor quantity, in the aim of 
good. 

III. Christ’s cause offers the noblest employment 
for our gifts. Powerful as were the opening portions 
of Mordecai’s appeal, it seems to me it must havn 
been the closing sentence which decided Esther. It 
is a transfiguring moment when the thought first 
penetrates a man that perhaps this is not the purpose 
for which he has received his gifts at all—wnen the 
image of humanity rises yp before him, in its help¬ 
lessness and mi^ry, appealing to him, as the weak 
appeal to the strong ; when his country rises before 
him as an august and lovable mother and demands 
the services of her child ; when the image of Christ 
rises Ixifore him, and, pointing to His cause struggling 
with the forces of evil yet leading towards a glorious 
and not uncertain goal, asks him to lend it his 
strength—when a man ceases to be the most import¬ 
ant object in the world to himself, and sees, outside^ 
an object which makes him forget himself and irre¬ 
sistibly draws him on. This call saved Esther. The 
same call comes now to you. We must begin with 
ourselves. Are we to have aught to give the world ? 
—J. Walkeb, The F<mr Men^ p. 128. 

Rbfbrenow.—IV, 14.—J. E. McFadyen, The City with 
Fowtdatione^ p. 63. 6. Brooks, OtUlina of Sermons, p. 286i 
Bishop Woodford, Occasional Sermons, vol. ii. p. 66. IV.— 
A, lUleigh, The Book of Esther, p. 88. V. 1-8.— A. JX 
Davidson, Lectures on Esther, p. 171* V. 9-14.—J&ui. p. 10& 
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THE PENALTY OP HATE 

* Vet all thia availeth me nothine» so longaa I see Mordecai the 

Jew sittings at the kinj^^s gate.'—E sther v. 13. 

The story of Haman was one of immense and rapid 
success. He had climbed high till he was the 
greatest man in the Persian Empire next to the king. 
But his pride had been wounded by the neglect of a 
oei-tain Jew named Mordecai to bow bi fore him and 
do him reverence. He could easily crush the insolent 
Jew with one word, but the insult had so mortified 
his pride that he could not l)e content with merely 
punishing the culprit. He could only ap{>ea$c his 
tretful irritation and revengeful pride by superintend¬ 
ing the erection of a high gallows. Mordecai was 
the black spot in his sunshine. Do we know enough 
of our own hearts to be able to make any modem 
inteipretation and any |)ei'sonal application of the 
story? Is there no wounded pride that can be as 
bitter as Haman’s though not on so large a s< ale ? 

I. Thus notice for our own learning that malice 
makes a man lose perspective. It magnifies the one 
petty thing, and blinds the eye to everything else. 
It is like the lust of curiosity, which makes the whole 
wide world open to inspection as of no account com¬ 
pared to the one hidden thing as in the Bluebeard 
type of story familiar from nursery days, in which 
every room of the spacious house is open, but there 
if one locked door, and nothing but that counts. 

II. Further, notice how it leads to self-dec‘eption, 
even in the things where a wily worldly man like 
Haman would be supposed to be wideawake. If he 
had not scorned and hated Mordecai so much he 
would have found out something more about him, 
and would have found out that the queen’s favour 
was his ruin and not his protection. Seneca’s word 
has had many an illustration in history and experi¬ 
ence. * Anger is like rain : it breaks itself on whab 
it falls.’ 

III. What can save us from it, guaixi us from 
giving way to it, rescue us from its deadly grip if it 
already has hold of us ? No mere negative precau¬ 
tion can prevail much. At the centre of that circle 
whose circumference is the whole univei*se of God 
there stands a ("ross. At the Cross we bow in |>eni- 
tence of self and pity of others. We cannot keep our 
malice there.—H. Black, j&dinfturgf/i Sermons, p. 101. 

Rbferenchs.— V. 13.—J. C. M. Bellew, Sermorut, vol. iii. 
p. 160. Nicholson, Communion with Heaven, p. 242. V. 
—A. Raleigh, The Book of Esther, p. UM5. 

AN EVER-WATCHFUL PROVIDENCE 

* On that night could not the king sleep.'—E sther vt. z. 

• Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,’ and it is 
small wonder that the master of one hundred and 
twenty-seven provinces, stretching from Ethiopia to 
India, should have often been distracted by the cares 
of his mighty empire and so have his sleep driven 
from him. 


I. But we may read these words in another way, 
and then the simple statement will convey a pregnant 
and marvellous truth. Bead it in the light of its 
far-reaching results and it uttere the gi*eat truth of 
Divine Providence. On that sleepless night hung 
the very existence of that people ‘ of whom as con¬ 
cerning the flesh Christ came ’. That sleepless ni^ht 
was the cause of their preservation from uecimation. 
Mordecai and Esther derived their moral strength 
and heroic patriotism from faith in and devotion to 
God. In a very real sense the atmosphere of the 
book bieathes of God. 

II. Some write over events like these the word 
‘ chance ’ or ‘ accident,’ and think that term covers 
the whole. Wliat is chance? It is a word we use to 
hide our ignorance. There can be no such thing as 
chance from the standpoint of our religion. Our 
Master has taught us, in words we cannot forget, 

‘ that even the very haii-s of our head are numbered . 
So minute is the Divine care and interest in Hi.s 
children. The baching of .science points to the 
elimination of chance as a factor in life. We Christians 
believe in a Divine and sleepless Providence watching 
over our world, our lives, and so we cry with triumphant 
joy, ‘ All things work together for good to them that 
love God ’. If the choice lies between inexorable, 
unconscious force and a supreme, perNonal, directing 
God, I, for my part, elect to believe in God, supreme, 
all-wist', all-watchful, all-loving. 

III. .Now, consider how this Divine Providence is 
seen working. It is seen working by ordinary, every¬ 
day means in which there is no trace of the miraculous, 
and this meets the great objection brought in the 
name of science against our teaching of Providence. 
It shows us Providence working by the means and 
methods of the everyday occurrences of life. We 
are apt to look for the working of Divine Providence 
in the catastrophes of history, not in its progress: 
this book shows the working of the ordinaiy 
affaire of life. This is what we mean, therefore, by 
Divine Previdence—the affairs of men and nations 
oveiTuled and ordered for a definite, wise, and bene¬ 
volent purpose.—H. Foster Pkgo, Church Family, 
Newspaper, vol. xv., 1908, p. 414. 
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Thk Pcncill of the Holy Ghost hath laboured more 
in describing the Afflictions of Job than the Felicities 
of Solomon.— Bacon. 

I CALL that one of the grandest things ever written 
with pen. One feels indeed as if it were not Hebiew; 
such a noble universality, diffei-ent frani noble patriot¬ 
ism or sectarianism, reigns in it. A noble Book ; ail 
men’s Book ! It is our first, oldest statement of the 
never-ending problem—man’s destiny and God’s ways 
with him 1101*6 in this earth. And ail in such free 
flowing outlines; grand in its sincerity, in its sim¬ 
plicity ; in its epic melody, and repose of reconcile¬ 
ment . . . Sublime sorrow, sublime reconciliation; 
oldest choral melody as of the heart of mankind;—so 
soft and great; as the summer midnight, as the world 
with its so&s and stars! There is nothing written, 
I think, in the Bible or out of it, of et]iial literary 
ment— Carlyle, Heroes and Hero-worship, 

In discernment of thereat breadth and depth of social 
duty, nothing has gone beyond the book of Job. 
Much of it ought to be engraved upon brass and set 
upon pillars throughout the land, as a perpetual re¬ 
minder of the truth as between man and man.—W. 
Hale White in The Deliverance, 

* There was a man in the land of Uz, whose name was Job.*— 

Job 1.1. 

Taking, the temptation of Job for his model, Goethe 
has similarly exposed his Faust to trial, and with him 
the tempter succeeds. His hero falls from sin to sin, 
from crime to crime ; he becomes a seducer, amurderer, 
a betrayer, following recklessly his evil angel wherever 
he chooses to lead him; and yet, with all this, he 
never wholly forfeits our sympathy. In spite of his 
weakness, his heart is still true to his higher nature; 
sick and restless, even in the delirium of enjoyment, 
he always longs for something better, and he never 
can he brought to say of evil that it is good. And 
therefore, after all, the devil is baulked of his prey ; 
in virtue of this one fact, that the evil in which he 
steeped himself remained to the last hateful to him. 
Faust is saved by the angels.— Froude, Short Studies^ 
vol. I. 

* And that man was perfect and nprieht, and one that feared 

God, and eschewed evil.—J ob i. x. 

A Shakespearean tragedy may be called a story of 
exceptional calamity leading to the death of a man 
in high estate. But it is clearly much more than 
this, and we have now to regard it from another side. 
No amount of calamity which merely befell a man, 
descending from the clouds like lightning, or steal¬ 
ing from the darkness like pestilence, could alone 


provide the substance of its story. Job was the 
greatest of all the children of the East, and his 
afflictions were wellnigh more than he could bear; 
but even if we imagined them wearing him to death, 
that would not make his story tragic. Nor yet would 
it become so, in the Shakespearean sense, if the fire, 
and the gicat wind from the wilderness, and the 
torments of his flesh were conceived as sent by a 
supernatural power, whether just or malignant The 
calamities of tiagcdy do not simply happen, nor are 
they sent; they proceed mainly fi'om actions, and 
those the actions of men.— Prof. A. G Bradley, 
Shakespearean Tragedy, 

Rkperencm.— 1. 1.—H. J. Wilmot'Buxton, BihU Objed 
LettonSf p. 170. I. 1-6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, No. 2711. 1. 
4, 6.— Ibid,, vol. vii. No. 852. 

* And it was so, when the days of their feasting were gone about, 
that Job sent and sanctified them, and rose up early in the 
morning, and offered burntofferings according to the Dum¬ 
ber of them all: for Job said, It may be that my sons have 
sinned, and cursed God in their hearts. Thus did Job con¬ 
tinually,*— Job 1. 5. 

The state of parents is a holy state, in some degree 
like that of the priesthood, and calls upon them to 
bless their children with their prayers and sacriHces to 
God. Thus it was that Job watched over and blessed 
his children ; he sanctifii*d them, he rose up early in 
the morning and offered burntofferings according to 
the number of them all. If parents, thcrifore, con¬ 
sidering themselves in this light, should be daily call¬ 
ing upon God in a solemn deliberate manner, altering 
and extending their intercessions as the state and 
growth of their children required, such devotion 
would have a mighty influence Ujjon the rest of their 
lives. It would make them very circuinsix’ct in the 
government of themselves; prudent and careful of 
everything they said and did, lest their example should 
hincier that which they so constantly desired in their 
prayers.— William Law, A Serious Call, 

Reference. —I. 6.—^T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 03L 
* And Satan came also.*—J ob i. 6. 

‘The adversary appeal's,’ says Miss Wed|jjwood 
{Message of Israel), ‘among the sons of (iod to 
accuse a righteous man, but it is to bring forth that 
righteousness sifted and purified; and after the trials 
which have separated tne chaff* from the wheat we 
hear no more of Satan; the hqman adversaries are 
rebuked, but the accusing spirit is forgotten. Was 
he really an evil spirit? Is not the sifting spirit a 
part of the agency of heaven? Judaism leaves the 
question unanswered, or perhaps we may say it sngoests 
an affirmative answer, tnough the spirit that sifts is 
too near the spirit that doubts for it to give that 
answer distinctly. The influence that questions what is 
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good u wonderfully close to the influence that purifies 
what is partly evil.’ 

* Now there was a day when the sona of God came to present 
themselves before the Lord, and Satan came also among^ 
them. And the Lord said unto Satan, Whence comest 
thou ? Then Satan answered the Lord, and said. From 
eoingr to and fro in the earth, and from walking up and 
down in it‘—J ob i. 6, 7. 

Who are these sons of God ? It may be that here is 
a scene in the spiritual world, and that this is a vision 
given us of what goes on in the presence of God. But 
there is another explanation of it which seems to me 
to be far more natuml, and very possibly the true one. 
The sons of God are not necessarily the angels. We 
read of the sons of God in the book of Genesis, and 
there it apparently i-efers to human beings. Man was 
made originally in the image of God. The sons of God 
are those who were made in God’s image, and even 
when that image was defiled, still they are God’s sons. 
We know the details of the trials which overtook Job 
until the time that the Lord turned the captivity of 
Job, and gave him twice as much as he had before. 

I. The Presence of Satan.—It was true in old times 
that whenever the sons of God came to do their wor¬ 
ship and sacrifice, the powers of evil were there to make 
men cavil and do mischief; and is it not true to-day 
when we, the sons and daughter of the Lord Most 
High, come to present ourselves before the Lord our 
God, in the various congregations to which we belong, 
that, though there is much to comfort, and heip, and 
to lye thankful for, Satan comes also to present him¬ 
self before the Lord? Satan, the great advei'sary, is 
here to mar and spoil the holy worshit) and the lieauty 
of the sanctuary, for the lieauty of noliness is chiefly 
in a holy worship in the heart. 

(а) lie cornea to the preacher and ti ies to make 
him think moi'e of himself than the Lord Who bought 
him with His own blood. He tries to make him speak 
pleasant and smooth words instead of words of truth. 
He tries to make him do that which he thinks will 
please men, instead of that which will please God, and 
serve the Loitl Jesus Christ. 

(б) He ia preaent in the hearta of the Church 
ojfficera, trying to make them think more of the mode 
in which they do it than of the One to Whom they 
render up their pmise and all their service. 

(c) lie ia in the congregation.^omg here and there, 
walking to and fro, as it were; else why do people 
in the House of God criticize one another so much ? 
Satan comes to take away the Word that is sown, 
lest it should sink into the heart and bring foilh fruit 
for the gloi y of God. 

II. A Holier Presence.— But there is a brighter 
side of the whole picture. If Sabin presents liim.self 
before the Lord, ii he walks up and down in the midst 
of the congregation, ai’e there no othei*s here ? If 
there are evil powers, are there not good powers, too ? 
If our eyes could be opened we should see here all 
around us as we go from place to place, the angels of 
God watching over us. How often our foot slips, and 
God’s angels prevent serious iniury. The angels of 
God aiw nere present now, good angels, to help, be¬ 


friend, strengthen us, in ways which we know not and 
cannot undet stand. 

III. The Presence of Jesus. —There is something 
far higher than the presence of the angels of God ; 
there is the very real pre.sence of Jesus Christ, the 
Master Himself. He is here to bless every one who 
will receive Him. You cannot underetand all about 
Christ. You cannot exactly put together these two 
truths—that He is here, and that He is in heaven, 
and we long to know often how it can be. But there 
is the double truth—the Master at God's right hand, 
ever liviiig to make intercession for us ; the Master 
here in our midst, at our very side. 

llifiPBRENCB.—I. 0-22.—Spurgeon, Sennom, vol. xlii. No. 
2457. 

FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
* Hast thou considered my servant Job,’ etc.—J ob i. 8. 

* I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear,' etc.— Job xlil 

5. 

I. God’s witness to Job was ti*ue, and Job’s witness 
to himself was true also. God had revealed Himself 
to him, so that he now looked upon himself in the 
light of God, and felt the infinite distance lietween 
his own goodness and that of God, and so abhon*ed 
himself. This is the case with all to whom God 
reveals Himself. 

II. When God’s light shines into us, it discloses 
the imperfection of our perfection. All the arguing 
of Job’s friends had failed to convince him of his 
deficiency. This was reserved for the sight of God 
Himself. Of eoui’se the eye that saw God was Job’s 
inwaixl eye. The eye of his understanding was en¬ 
lightened. 

HI. God would not have witnessed to the upright¬ 
ness of Job if it had not been real; but this did not 
hinder it from appearing as nothing in the light of 
God. 

IV. This is the repentance of the righteoua It is 
not that their righteousness has been no righteousness, 
but God, perhaps in a moment, has shown to them 
greater heigl)ts, deeper depths, more eai nest convic¬ 
tions, and so old attainments seem as if they were not 
They think all that they have done is foolish, and 
literally they loathe themselve.s. ‘ In me there dweli- 
cth no good thing.’—M. E. Sadi kr, Sermon Outlinea 
for the Clergy and Lay-preachera, p. 75. 

‘A perfect and an upright man.*—J ob i. 8, 

We have a picture of the best man who could then 
be conceived ; not a hard ascetic, living in haughty 
or cowaidly isol ition, but a warm figure of flesh and 
blood, a man full of all human loveliness.—F eoude 
Short Studied, vol. i. 298. 

Refkhencb.—I. 8.—Spurgeon, ServMTU, vol. xi. No. 023. 
1,8,9.—J. J. S. Perowiie, Christian World Pulpit, voL xxv. p. 81. 

• Doth Job fear God for nought*—J ob i. 9. 

* I BKMF.MBKii,* says Matthew Arnold in the second 
chapter of Culture and Anarchy, * when I was under 
the influence of a mind to which I feel the greatest 
obligations, the mind of a man who was the very in¬ 
carnation ot sanity and clear sense, a man the most 
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considera*)le, it seems to me, whom America has yet 
produced—Henjamin Franklin—I rememIxjr the relief 
with which, after long feeling the sway of Franklin's 
imperturbable cominonsense, I came upon a project of 
his for a new version of the Iwok of Job, to replace the 
old version, the style of which, says Franklin, has be¬ 
come ol)solete and thence less agi*eeable. “ I give,” he 
continues, “a few verses, which may serve as a sample 
of the kind of version I would recommend.” We all 
recollect the famous verse in our translation; “ Then 
Satan answered the I^rd and said. Doth Job fear God 
for nought?” Franklin makes this; “Does Your 
Majesty imagine that Job's good conduct is the effect 
of merc personal attachment and affection ? ” I well 
remember how when I first i*ead that, I drew a deep 
breath of relief, and said to myself: “ After all, there 
is a stretch of humanity beyond Franklin's victorious 
good sense 

He were but a poor lover whose devotion to his 
mistress lay resting on the feeling that a marriage 
with her would conduce to his own comforts. That 
were a uoor patriot who served his country for the hire 
which liis country would give to him. ... If Chris¬ 
tianity had never borne itself more loftily than this, 
do we suppose that those fierce Norsemen who had 
learnt, in the fiery war-songs of the Edda, of what 
stuff* the hearts of heroes are composed, would have 
fashioned their sword-hilts into crosses, and them¬ 
selves into a crusading chivalry? Let us not dis¬ 
honour our great fathers with tlie dream of it. The 
Christians, like the Stoics and the Epicui-eans, would 
have lived their little day among the ignoble sects of 
an eff*ete civilization, and would have passed off* and 
been heard of no more.— Fhoude. 

Talk of original Sin! Can you have a strongei 
proof of the original Goodnc.ss there must be in this 
nation than the fact that Religion has l)een preachc*d 
to us as a commercial speculation, for a century, and 
that we still believe in a God ?— Lewis Carroll. 

Religion in most countries, more or less in every 
country, is . . . for the most part a wise prudential 
feeling, grounded on mere calculation; a matter, as 
all others now are, of Expediency and Utility; 
whereby some smaller quantum of earthly enjoyment 
may be exchanged fora far larger quantum of celestial 
enjoyment. Thus Religion too is Profit, a working 
for wages; not Reverence but only as Hope or Fear. 
—Carlyle, Signs of the Times. 

Compare Browning's setting of the verse in Ferish- 
taKs Fancies (‘ Two CJamels *). 

Every good deed does good even to the doer: this 
is God’s law. ... No good deed is done, except for 
the sake of the good the doer is to get from it; this 
is man's intelligent way of blaspheming, and, so far 
as in him lie.s, aTinulling God's law. This is the 
lesson which the school of selfish philosophers have 
l^mt from their father and prototype, who prided 
bunself on his craft, when he asked that seai*ching 


question. Does Job fear Ood for nought t —Augcstob 
J. Hark 

Some people ai*e for seeing God with their eyes, as 
they can see a cow, and would love God as they 
love a cow (which thou lovest for the milk and for 
the chee.se, and for thine own profit). Thus do all 
those who love God for the sake of outward riches 
or of inward comfort; they do not love aright, but 
seek only themselves and their own advatitage.— 
Meisi'er Eckhart. 

Compare also Runyan's Grace Abounding^ § 888. 

THE FEAR OF GOD 

*Then Satan answered the Lord, and said, Doth Job fear 
God for nought ?*—Job i. 9-1 i. 

I. The temptations of poverty are obvious. Satan 
sees them at a glance. Those of wealth, that wrung 
from the Great Teacher the words, ‘How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of God,' are more subtle and hidden. Satan read 
the one, Jesus Christ the other. 

II. The view embodied in Satan's words is one 
which you may have heard whispered, or loudly 
spoken, or taken for granted, now and here, as there 
and then. There is no such thing, you may be told, 
as a love of goodness for its own sake. There is 
always some ulterior aim, some selfish motive. Even 
religion, you will hear, even the religion of Christ, is 
a mere matter of selfish interest. It is nothing more, 
even when sincere, than a selfish device to escape 
from pain, and enjoy happiness hereafter. 

III. If Satan is right, it is not only that there is 
no such thing as disinterested goodness, but God 
Himself is robbed of His highest and noblest attri¬ 
bute. You see how vital the question which the 
challenge stirs, and how rightly it has been said, that 
in the coming contest. Job is the champion, not of 
his own character only, but of all who caie for good¬ 
ness, and of God Himself. — G. G. Bradley, Lectures 
on the Book of Job, p. 34. 

References.—I. 9.—W. L. Watkinson, The A»he$ of Roie$^ 
p. 191. Spurgeon, Evening by Evening, p. 22. 

* His sons and his daughters were eating and dqnking wine.*— 
Job I. 13. 

Apropos of the divergence of sons from the parental 
religion, it may be noted how Macaulay, as liagehot 
observes, ‘ was bred up in the circle which more than 
any other has resembled that of the greatest and 
best Puritans—in the circle which has presented the 
evangelical doctrine in its most influential and cele¬ 
brated, and not its least genial form. Yet he has 
revolted against it “ The bray of Exeter Hall ” is a 
phrase which has become celebrated: it is an odd 
one for his father's son. The whole course of his 
pei-sonal fortunes, the entire scope of his historical 
narrative, show an utter want of sympathy with the 
Puritan disposition.’ 

Carlyle, in the French Revolution, describes a 
dinner given at Court on the eve of the crisis: ‘ A 
natural repast; in ordinary times, a hormlesss one; 
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now fatal, as that of Thyestes; as that of Job's sons, 
when a strong wind smote the four comers of their 
banquet-house 

*Aiid the Sabeans fell upon them, and took them awaj. . . . 
And 1 only am esca^ alone to tell thee.’— Job i. 15. 

At the close of the twenty-fourth chapter of his 
History of England, Macaulay recounts the peril 
and sufferings of the luckless settlers in Darien, when 
the fort was liesieged by an irregular host of natives, 
Creoles, Spanish, and Indians. ‘Before the end of 
March a treaty was signed by which the Scotch 
Ixjund themselves to evacuate Darien in fourteen 
days; and on the eleventh of April they departed, 
a much less numerous body than when they arrived. 
In little more than four months, although the 
healthiest months of the year, three hundred men 
out of thirteen hundred had been swept away by 
disease. Of the survivors very few lived to see their 
native country again. Two of the ships perished at 
sea. Many of the adventurers, who had left their 
homes Hushed with hopes of speedy opulence, were 
glad to hire themselves out to the plnntei’s of Jamaica, 
and laid their bones in that land of exile. Shields 
died there, worn out and heai tbroken. Borland was 
the only minister who came back. In his curious and 
interesting narrative, he expresses his feelings, after 
the fashion of the school in which he had been bred, 
by grotes(|ue allusions to the Old Testament and by 
a pndusion of Hebrew words. . . . The sad story is 
introduced with the words in which a great man of 
old, delivered over to the malice of the evil Power, 
was informed of the death of his children and the 
ruin of his foitunes: “I alone am escaped to tell 
thee^V 

* While he was yet speaking, there came also another/— 
Job I, 17. 

After describing, in his essay on Frederic the Great, 
the first strokes of ill-fortune which befell that 
monarch in his defeat by Marshal Daun at Kolin 
and the subsequent raising of the siege of Prague, 
Macaulay observes: ‘It seemed that the king's dis¬ 
tress could hardly he increased. Yet at this moment 
another blow not less terrible than that of Kolin fell 
upon him. 'riie French under Marshal D'Fstr<?es 
had invaded Germany. The Duke of Cumberland 
had given them battle at Hastenbeck, and had been 
defeated. In order to save the Electorate of Hanover 
from entire subjugation, he had made, at Closter 
Seven, an arrangement with the French generals, 
which left them at lil^erty to turn their arms against 
the Prussian dominions. That nothing might be 
wanting to Frederic's distress, he lost his mother just 
at this time’ 

^Then Job arose, and rent his mantle, a^d shav<^ his head* 
ana fell down upon the ground, and worshipped.’— Job 
1. 20. 

•The essence of gi’eatness,* says Emerson again, 'fa 
the perception that virtue is enough. Poverty is its 
ornament It does not need plenty, and can very 
well abide its loss.' 


Refercncb.—1. 20 - 22 .—Spurgeon, Smnow, voL xHi. No. 
2457. 

* Naked came 1 out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I re¬ 

turn thither.’—J ob i. 21 . 

In his diary for 21 January, 1826, after the news of 
his great financial failure. Sir Walter Scott writes: 
‘Things are so much worse with Constable than I 
apprehend(Kl; that I shall neither save Abbotsford 
nor anything else. Naked we entered the world, and 
naked we leave it—blessed be the name of the Lord I' 

* The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be 

the name of the Lord.’— Job. i. 21 . 

There are many ways of accepting misfortune—as 
many, indeed, as there are gcMierous feelings or 
thoughts to be found on the earth ; and every one of 
these thoughts or i’eelings has a magic wand which 
transforms the features and raiment of sorrow on the 
very threshold. Job would say, ‘ The I..ord gave, and 
the I.iord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord *; Marcus Aurelius perhaps, ‘ If I am no 
longer permitted to love those whom I loved far 
above all othere, it is doubtless in order that I may 
learn to love those whom as yet I love not—M ak'fer- 
UNCK. 

‘I, LIKE all mortals,' said Carlyle, ‘have to Vel the 
inexorable that there is in life, and to say, as piously 
as I can, God s will, God's will.' 

References. — I. 21.— A, Maclaren, Jffjipaiiitant of Holy 
Scripturo —J 06 , p. 29. Spurgeon, Sermons^ voL liii. No. 3026. 

ENDURING TRIAL 

* In all this Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly.’—Jos 

1. 22. 

That is to say, after all this,—it is trial, it is tempta¬ 
tion these losses of his goods, it is loss of all,—it was a 
great word. 

I. In all our fears the main thing is, not to sin. 

(а) You must not expect that you will go through 
this world and have it said, ‘ In all this nobody spoke 
against him'. That is not a thing to care about—to 
go through life without calumny; but it is to be 
desired that we may go through every trouble and 
every joy without falling into sin. 

(б) Neither is it a main thing for us to think of 
going through life without suffering. For CJoil's 
sei-vants, the best of them, are ripened and mellowed 
by suffering. 

(c) Also it should not be our ambition to go 
through the world without sadness. If you do not 
feel the rod so as to smart under it, it becomes a non- 
effective rod to you. But if in your great trouble 
you do not fall into sin you are more than a conqueror 
over Satan. 

II. In all time of trial there is a special fear of sin. 

(а) We are very apt to get impatient We think 
a trial lasts too long, that the answer to prayer is 
delayed altogether an unconscionable time. 

(б) Sometimes we are tempted to the sin of re 
bellion. If it comes to rebellion against God, you 
know it will be a poor outlook for us. We do but 
bring a heavier rod upon ourselves. 
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(c) Sometimes we sin by despair. Now is the time 
for trust, not for despair. The child that is sullen 
will probably have a severer discipline yet to bring 
him to his right bearing. 

Til. In acts of mourning we are not to sin. It may 
erhaps be a comfort in your great sorrow to let the 
ot floods flow. Job mourned, and yet did not sin, for 
he mourned and worshipped as he mourned. 

IV. In charging God foolishly there is great sin. 

(a) Sometimes we charge God foolishly when we 

think He is unjust If He were now to call upon you 
to account for your sins, and deal with you with the 
naked edge of the sword, you would be in hell to 
despair. 

(o) Some will charge and question His love, but 
the more He loves you the more He will rebuke 
you, for He sees in you a something which is so 
precious to Him that He would make it ‘perfect 
through suffering *. 

(c) Sometimes we begin charging His power, and 
think He cannot help us. Shall some tiny animal- 
cula, sporting with myriads of others in a drop of 
water, begin to judge the sin ? 

V. In coming clean out of the tiial is our great 
honour. How you are apt to think you will shut 
yourselves up in a cupboard and never go out in thi^ 
world any moi*e, never do anything. Why, that 
would be one big black sin that will blot out all your 
life.—C. H. Spuegeon, British Weekly Pulpit, vol. 
m. 1890, p. 337. 

.Rkfkrkncb.—I. 22.—Spurgeon, Sermont, vol. xxxvi. No. 

2172. 

* A perfect and an upright man, one that feareth God, and 
escheweth evil.*— Job ii. 3. 

Compare Ix)rd Cockburn's description of Uol)ert 
Klair in his Memorials (p. 132): ‘ He was all honesty. 
The sudden opening of the whole secrets of his heart 
would not have disclosed a single speck of dishonour.’ 

RsFERENca— II. 3.—F. W. Farrar, Everyday Christian 
Life, p. 110 . 

*Skin for skin, yea all that a man hath will he give for his life.* 
—Job II. 4. 

With man also as well as with the animals, says 
Martineau, ‘ Death is the evil from which he most 
shrinks himself, and which he most deplores for those 
he loves; it is the utmost that he can inflict upon 
his enemy, and the maximum which the penal justice 
of society can award to its criminals. The fear of it 
it is which gives their vivid interest to all hairbreadth 
escapes, in the shipwreck, or amid the glaciei's, or 
in the fight; and secretly supplies the chief tragic 
element his art’ 

Let us remember what is involved in the enjoyment 
and in the loss of life—that perilous and inestimable 
Komelhing, which we all know how much we ourselves 
prize, and for which, as we have the word long ago of 
a personage more distinguished for his talent than 
his virtue, uttered in a Presence when even he dared 
not lie direct, that ‘all that a man hath he will 
give,* so let it be our endeavour, or its conservatora, 
to give all that we have, our knowleclge, our affec¬ 


tions, our energies, our virtue (aperij, vir-tus, the 
very essence and pith of a man), in doing our best 
to make our patients healthy, long-lived, and happy. 
—Djl John Brown. 

The need for sacrifice is not taken away, only its 
nature is changed, exalted, deepened ; ana mild as is 
the genius of the New Dispensation, its knife goes 
closer to the heart than that of the elder one, which 
we are accustomed to think of as so stem and exact¬ 
ing. Behold the goodness and the severity of Christ I 
‘Skin for skin,’ saith Job of old, ‘all that a man 
hath will he give for his life.' And it is this very life 
which Christ asks us to lay down for Him; this life 
of which He tells us that he who loveth it shall lose 
it, and he who loseth it for His sake shall keep it 
unto life eternal.— Dora Gheenwell. 

Ripbrencbs.— II. 4.— H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 152(1 
II. 6. —J. Clifford, Daily Strength for Daily Living, p. 52. 

* So Satan smote Job with sore boils from the sole of his fool 
unto his crown. —Job ii. 7. 

The fiercest passions are not so dangerous foes to the 
soul as the cold scepticism of the understanding. The 
Jewish demon assaileil the man of Uz with physical 
ills; the Lucifer of the Middle Ages temptccl his 
passions; but the Mephistopheles of the eighteenth 
century bade the finite strive to compass the infinite, 
and the intellect attempt to solve all the pioblems of 
the soul.—M argaret FuLLEa 

Life has its wounds as well as its weapons. Your 
moral hero occasionally sees not only the discom¬ 
fiture of Satan, but also the warm blood of his own 
mortal veins oozing forth as well. — Uoyce, The 
Spirit of Modem Philosophy, p. 49. 

* And he sat down among the ashes.’— Job 11 . 8. 

One of the wildest grandeurs of this poem is that 
in it the sun is baleful. The sun is in Job as in 
Homer; but it is no longer the dawn, it is high noon. 
The sombre oppres.siveness of the brazen ray, falling 
straight down on the desert, pervades the poem, 
which is heated to a white heat. Job sweats on his 
dunghill. The shadow of Job is small and l)lack, 
and it is hidden under him as the snake beneath the 
rock. Tropii al flics buzz on his sores. Job has over 
his head the fearful Arabian sun—which intensifies 
plagues, and changes the miasma into the pestilence. 
—VicroR Hugo. 

It is our patience that is the touchstone of our 
virtue. To bear with life even when illusion and 
ho|x; are gone; to accept this position of perpetual 
war, while at the same time loving only peace; to 
stay patiently in the world, even when it repels us as 
a place of had company, and seems to us a mere arena 
of bad ])as8ions; to remain faithful to one’s own faith 
without breaking with the follower of the false gods; 
to make no attempt to escape from the human hos- 
[>ital, long-suffering and patient as Job upon his 
dunghill;—this is duty. When life ceases to be a 
promise, it does not cease to be a Task; its true name 
even is Trial.—A misl. 
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It was the fire that did honour to Mutilius Scaevola; 
poverty made Fabriciiis famous; llutilius was made 
excellent by banishment; Ile^ulus by torments; 
Soci'ates by prison; Cato by his death; and God 
hath crownea the memory of Job with a wreath of 
glory, because he sat upon his dunghill wisely and 
temperately; and his potsherds and his groans, 
mingled with praises and justification of God, pleased 
him like an anthem sung by angels in the morning of 
the resurrection.—J ekemy TAYix)a. 

* Then said his wife unto him, Dost thou still retain thine in¬ 
tegrity? Curse God, and die.’—^Jos ii. g. 

SoirruKY remarks, of John Wesley’s wife, that ‘ of all 
women she is said to have been the most unsuited 
to him. Fain would she have made him, like Marc 
Antony, give up all for love; and being disappointed 
in that hope, she tormented him in such a manner, 
by her outrageous jealousy, and abominable temper, 
tnat she deserves to be classed in atriad with Xantippe 
and the wife of Job, as one of the three bad wives.' 

Many a time since have I noticed, in pei*sons of 
Ginevra Fanshawe's light, cai^less temperament, and 
fair, fi-agile style of beauty, an entire uncapacity to 
endure: they seem to sour in adversity, like small 
beer in thunder. The man who takes such a woman 
for his wife, ought to be prepared to guarantee her 
an existence all sunshine.— Chaklotte BaoxTK in 
Villette. 

CURSE QOD AND DIE 

In the introduction to Ouy Mannering^ Scott de¬ 
scribes the youth of John McKinlay's legend as 
exposed to despairing foal’s, which he combated with 
courage. ‘ It seemed as if the gloomiest and most 
hideous of mental maladies was taking the form of 
religious despair. Still the youth was gentle, 
courteous, affectionate, and submissive to his father's 
will, and resisted with all his flower the dark sugges¬ 
tions which were breathed into his mind, as it seemed, 
by some emanation of the Kvil Principle, exhorting 
him, like the wicked wife of Job, to curse God and 
die.' 

It is a brave act of valour to contemn death; but, 
where life is more terrible than death, it is then the 
truest valour to dare to live; and herein hath religion 
taught us a noble example; for all the valiant acts of 
Curtins, Scievola, or Codriis, do not parallel or match 
that one of Job; and sure there is no torture to the 
rack of a disease, nor any poniards in death itself, 
like those in the way or prologue unto it — Sia 
Thomas Browne. 

’Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not 
receive evil ? ’—Job ii. lo. 

Compare Browning's setting of this text in FerishtaWe 
Fancies (‘ The Melon-Seller'). 

My God I what poor a’eatures we are! After all my 
fair proposals yesterday, I was seized with a most 
violent pain in the right kidney and the pai-ts adja¬ 
cent, which, joined to deadly sickness which it brought 
on, forced me instantly to go to bed and send for 


Clarkson. ... I cannot expect that this first will be 
the last visit of this cruel complaint; but shall we 
receive good at the hand of God and not receive evil ? 
—Sir Walter Scotp's Journal for December, 18S5. 

Mr. James Skene, in his Reminiscences^ describes 
the brave, cheery spirit of his friend, Sir Walter Scott, 
after the crisis in his fortunes. * The sentiments of 
resignation and of cheerful acquiescence in the dis¬ 
pensation of the Almighty which he expressed were 
those of a Christian thankful for the blessings left, 
and willing, without ostentation, to do his best It 
was really lieautiful to see the workings of a strong 
and upright mind under the fii*st lash of advereity, 
calmly reposing upon the consolation afforded by his 
own integrity and manful purposes.' 

Be it so thou hast lost all, poor thou art, dejected, 
in pain of body, grief of mind, thine enemies insult 
over thee, thou ai*t as bad as Job ; yet tell me (saith 
Chrysostom) was Job or the devil the greater con- 
querer ? Sur^y Job; the devil had his goods, he sat 
on the muck-hill and kept his good name; he lost 
his children, health, friends, but he kept his innocency; 
he lost his money, but he kept his confidence in God, 
which was better than any treasure. Do thou then 
as Job did, ti'iumph as Job did, and be not molested 
as every fool is.— Bctrton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 

THE WILL OP GOD 

* But he said unto her, Thou speakest as one of the foolish 

women maketh. What? shall we receive good at the 
hand of God, and shall we not receive evil ? In all this did 
not Job sin with his Ups.’—J ob ii. lo. 

I. We have here put before us the very highest and 
most perfect type of patience in the sense of simple 
resignation. It is the greatest picture ever drawn of 
that calm, unhesitating, and profound acquiescence 
in the will of God, which was one of the ’qualities 
which maiked Kastern religions, when to the West 
they were almost unknown, and which even now is 
more remarkably exhibited in Eastern nations than 
among oui’selves'. 

II. ’Thy will be done' is ‘a prayer which lies at 
the very root of all religionIt stands among the 
foremost petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. It is deeply 
engraven in the whole religious spirit of the Sons of 
Abraham, even of the race of Ishmael. In the words, 

* God is gi-eat,' it expresses the l>est side of Mahom- 
medanism, the profound submission to the will of a 
Heavenly Master. It is embodied in the very woixls, 
Moslem and Islam. And we, servants of the Crucified 
One, must feel that to be ready to leave all in God's 
hands, not merely Ixicause He is great, but because 
we know Him to be wise, and feel Him to be good, 
is of the very essence of religion in its very highest 
aspect. 

HI. The very highest type of such submission we 
have set before us in Job. Poor as he now is, he is 
rich in trust and nearness to his God; and Christian 
souls, trained in the teaching of Christian centuries, 
will feel that if there is a God and Father above us, 
it is better to have felt towards Him as he felt, than 
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to have becm the lord of many slaves and flocks and 
herds, and the possessor of unc louded happiness on a 
hap])y earth. — G. G. Bradley, Lectures on the Book 
of Job, p. 40. 

*Now when Job's three friends heard of all this evil that was 
come upon him, they ca^e ... to mourn with him and to 
comfort him.'—J ob ii. ii. 

*Evkn the patriarch Job,* says George Eliot in Felix 
Holt, ‘if he had been a gentleman of the modern 
West, would have avoided picturesque disorder and 
poetical laments ; and the friends who called on him, 
though not less disposed than Bildad the Shuhite to 
hint that their unfortunate friend was in the wrong, 
would have sat on chairs and held their hats in their 
hands. The harder problems of our life have changed 
less than our manners; we wrestle with the old 
sorrows, but more decorously.* 

The consolation offered by these three men to Job 
has passed into a proverb ; but who that knows what 
most modern consolation is can prevent a prayer that 
Job’s comforteni may be his? They do not call upon 
him for an hour, and invent excuses for the de¬ 
parture which they so anxiously await; they do not 
write notes to him and go about their business as if 
nothing had happened ; they do not inflict on him 
meaningless commonplaces. They honour him bv 
remaining with him, and by their mute* homage, and 
when they speak to him, though they are mistaken, 
they offer him the best that they have been able to 
think. Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhitc?, 
and Zophnr the Naamathite, sitting in the dust with 
Job, not daring to intrude upon him, are for ever an 
example of what man once was and ought to be to 
man. — W. Hale White, The Deliverance, pp. 132- 
183. 

* So they sat down with him upon the gjound seven days and 
seven nights, and none spake a word unto him: for they 
saw that his grief was very great.’— Job ii. 13 . 

What majestic tenderness!—F roudk. 

‘ We arc over-hasty to speak,* says Dinah Morris in 
Adam Bede, ‘ as if God did not manifest Himself by 
our silent feeling, and make His love felt through 
ours.* 

Some special gift or beneficent force flows from one 
when one is in the sympathetic state.— Amiel. 

There are silences of all sorts, as there is speech of 
all sorts. Thei’e are silences that set one's teeth on 
edge—it is always a relief to break them ; and there 
are silences that are gentler, kinder, sweeter, more 
loving, more eloipicnt than any words, and which it is 
always a wrench to interrupt — F. Marion Crawford. 
It is always easy to say of another’s misfortune, 

‘ What does it matter to me ? * or, ‘ There must be 
these sentimental—these emotional—crises. They 
form the character. It is all for the best. God is 
good! * All these things are true in substance ; all 
these things occur invariably to the wise spectator 
of human fates. But moi-e than wisdom—more than 
the formal utterances of piety is sometimes requii*ed 
of us, and while a sleepless night for your neighbour's 


woe may not assist him materially in his trouble, we 
know that the Divine Economy permits nothing to 
be wasted. Every unselfish thought sends a lasting 
fragrance into the whole moral atmosphere of the 
world.— John Oliver Hobbes, The School for Saints, 
chap. xxviiL 

GRIEF AND SILENCE 

‘ None spake a word unto him; for they saw that his grief was 
very great’— Job ii. 13. 

They entered into the genius of the occasion—what 
so few people can do. Thejr want to make the oc¬ 
casion, rather than accept it. Hence the vexation 
and the heartbreak and the misery of what is called 
sympathy. Sometimes we do everything by doing 
nnthiiig. If men could learn this the kingdom of 
heaven would surely have come amongst us. ‘Jesus 
wept . . . Jesus cried with a loud voice; * would the 
voice have lx?en so loud and prevalent but for the 
preceding tcai*s? did not the tears make a way for 
the voice? Sometimes weakness is power. God is 
great, in mercy, in pity, in condescension—greater 
than when He makes stars and heavens and all symbols 
and parables of majesty. Grief must have its time, 
lime is not a succession of moments; it is that, and 
more: we make the moments, we thus cruelly hurt 
ourselves by ticking off'time into pulses. Time, rightly 
undei*stood, is a great silent, flowing, gracious, healing 
river; wheresoever the nver cometh there is life. 

I. Job had to learn to do without things. Is not 
that life’s penultimate lesson ? is it not the last lesson 
but one? We have to do without things that are 
apparently essential ? In our boundless ignorance we 
say. Without this we could not live; without that 
life would l)e intolerable; in the absence of such a 
presence and such a ministry and such a luxury, life 
would be one howling wilderness. God has a way of 
weaning His little ones without hurting them fatally. 
The way of love herein is most cunning; love is work¬ 
ing whilst we are sleeping; love says, He will not 
miss this so much after I have steeped him in the 
river of obliviousness. The eagle has to do without 
its nest; the eagle must Ixi disappointed when it re¬ 
turns to its eyi’ie heights and finds that the lightning 
has torn the nest to pieces and the wind has scattered 
it in contempt. 

II. Job had to recognize the inevit^ible. What is 
the inevitable? It is that which cannot be turned 
back, that which must come, that which is ordained 
and resistless; it cannot be threatened, it cannot be 
stricken, it (-annot be tempted, it cannot be chai ined ; 
it must, must come. Better call it the decree of God 
than the blind will of a blind fate. If I have a choice 
of words I will choose the better word. If you tell 
me I have an alternative, God or Fate; I will say, 
Does God mean life, pei*sonality, sovereignty, love, 
though often not interpreted, and sometimes misin¬ 
terpreted ? If you say yes, I will choose God, rather 
than Fate, because Fate is impersonal, dumb, far off, 
mute, careless, callous, incapable of feeling. Do you 

E ve me a choice ? I accept the choice and elect to 
! found on the side of God. In the meantime that 
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choice helps me, and if at last I find out that it is 
onl^ fate, I have in the meantime had a consolation 
which not only soothes me, but inspires and nerves 
and qualifies me for service. 1 have therefore an in¬ 
finite advantage over a miserable belief in a miserable, 
impei*sonal fate. 

III. There is a wonderful ministry in life called the 
ministry of silence. ‘ And none spake a word unto 
him : for they saw that his grief was very great.' 
Grief silences woids. Words are modern inventions; 
words are petty and often mocking contrivances; 
there is no reality in them that does not exist with¬ 
out them: we would therefore get back to the primal 
and rest in the sanctuary whose roof is heaven, whose 
foundations are the heart of God. Silence is older 
than speech. 

IV. Faith is tried by fire. Until you have lost all 
you have gained nothing. What you call your gains 
are but so much stored up to be lost, but after you 
have lost all God may permit you to begin again and 
build up little by little a richer treasure and a surer 
dwelling-place. But is not the loss all the same 
whether we believe or do not believe ? No; in the case 
of belief there come into the life spiritual ministries, 
inexplicable agencies of all kinds, suggestions, inspira¬ 
tions, comforts, new ideas, new dreams, new hopes, 
new possibilities, and along with them a voice which 
says in whispered thunder, * Behold, I make all things 
new'.— Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. i. 
p. 65. 

* After this Job opened his mouth, and cursed his day. And 

Job answered and said : Let the day perish wherem I was 
born, and the nig^ht which said, There is a man child con¬ 
ceived. Let that day be darkness; let not God regard it 
from above.’— J ob hi. 1 - 4 . 

He had long been in the habit of * lamenting' his 
birthday, though, in earlier days, Stella and other 
friends had celebrated the anniversary. Now it be¬ 
came a day of un mixed gloom, and the chapter in 
which Job curses the hour of his birth lay open all 
day on his table.—Sia Leslie Stephen, Swift, p. 
198. 

* As for that night, let thick darkness seize upon it/—J ob hi. 6. 
Seft. 6, 1879. lied Sea.—I am in a ve^ ant^ry 
mood. I feci sure that, doing my best, 1 cannot 
get with credit out of this business; I feel it is want 
of faith, but I have brought it on myself, for I have 
prayed to God to humble me to the dust, and to 
visit all the sins of Egypt and the Soudan on my 
head ; it would be little to say, take my life for theire, 
for I do earnestly desire a speedy death. . . . Read 
the third chapter of Job, it expresses the bitterness 
of my heart at this moment— General Gordon. 

* Then had I been at rest: vrith kings and counsellors of the 

earth.’— Job hi. 13 . 14 . 

Hippocrates after curing many diseases himself fell 
sick and died. The Chaldeans foretold the death of 
many, and then fate caught them too. Alexander 
and Pompey and Caesar, after so often completely 
destroying whole cities, and in battle cutting to pieces 
many thousands of cavalry and infantry, themselves 


too departed at last from life.— Marcus Aurelius 
(iii. 3). 

* There the wicked cease from troubling ; and there the weary 

be at rest.’— Job hi. 17. 

Luxury is indeed possible in the future—innocent and 
cx(|uisite; luxury for all, and by the help of all; but 
luxury at present can only be en joyed by the ignorant; 
the crudest man living could not sit at his feast, 
unless he sat blindfold, liaise the veil boldly ; face 
the light; and if, as yet, the light of the eye can only 
be through teai*s, and the light of the body through 
sackcloth, go thou forth weeping, bearing precious 
seed, until the time come, and the kingdom, when 
(.’hrist s gift of bread, and betpiest of peace, shall be 
‘ unto this last as unto thee '; and when, for earth's 
severed multitudes of the wicked and the weary, there 
shall be holier reconciliation than that of the narrow 
home, and calm economy, wh(*re the wicked cease— 
not from trouble, but from troubling—and the weaiy 
are at rest—B uskin, Unto this Last, § 85. 

Ix)ckiiart narrates how Sir Walter Scott one day, 
at the sad end of his life, fell asleep in his chair 
among the pillows, and how, ‘ when he was awaking 
Laidlaw said to me—“Sir Walter has had a little 
re{K)se". “No, Willie,*' said he, “no repose for Sir 
Walter, but in the grave." * 

Compare Charlotte Bronte's words after the death 
of her sister, Emily, in 1848: ‘Some sad comfort I 
take, as I hear the wiml blow and feel the cutting 
keenness of the trost, in knowing that the elements 
bring her no more suffering; this severity cannot 
reach her grave; her fever is (|uieted, her restlessness 
soothed ; her deep, hollow cough is hushed lor ever; 
we do not hear it in the night nor listen for it in the 
morning; we have not the conflict of the strangely 
strong spirit and the fragile frame liefore us—relent¬ 
less conflict—once seen, never to be forgotten. A 
dreary calm reigns round us, in the midst of which we 
seek resignation.' 

‘Youth,' says somebody, ‘is a garland of roses.' I 
did not find it such. ‘Age is a crown of thorns.' 
Neither is this altogether true for me. If sadness 
and sorrow tend to loosen us from life, they make the 
place of rest desirable.—C arlyi^e. 

‘ I don't pity anybody who leaves the world,' Thackeray 
once wi-ote to Mrs. Brookfield ; ‘ not even a fair young 
gill in her prime. . . . On her journey, if it pleases 
God to send her, depend on it there’s no cause for 
gi’ief, that's but an earthly condition. Out of our 
stormy life, and brought near the Divine light and 
warmth, there must be a serene climate. Can't you 
fancy sailing into the calm ?' 

Rbperbnces.— III. 17*—Archbishop Bourne, Strmoni 
Preached in Westminster Abbey, p. 152. — A. K. H. Boyd, 
Counsel and, Comft/rt Spoken from a City Pulpit, p, 128. 

* The small and the ^eat are there; and the servant is free 

from his master.’—J ob hi. 19 . 

Compare Jowett's sentences on Charles Dickens {Mi$- 
cellaneous Sermons, pp. 274-75): ‘And so we bid 
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him “ farewell once more, and return to our dailjr occu¬ 
pations. He has passed into the state of being, in 
which, we may believe, human souls are drawn to 
one another by nearer ties, and the envious lines of 
demarcation which sc|)arate them here are broken 
down. And, if we could conceive that other world, 
we might perhaps imagine him still at home, rejoicing 
to have a place at that banquet to which the poor 
and the friendless, the halt and the lame, are specially 
invited. "The small and the great are there, and 
the servant is fi-ee from his master;'* “there the 
prisoners rest together, they hear not the voice of 
the oppressor"; "there the weary are at rest".' 

* Which long for death, and it cometh not*—J ob m* ax. 

We cannot die just when we wish it and because we 
wish it . . . Nature compels us to live on, even with 
broken hearts as with lopped-oflF members.—M rs. 
Ceaik. 

* Which rejoice exceedingly, and are glad, when they can find 
the grave.*—JoB iii. 22 . 

Epictetus (i. 9) depicts pessimists coming to him with 
the plaint: ‘ Epictetus, we can no longer endure being 
bound to this poor body. . . . Are we not in a sense 
kinsmen of God, and did we not come from Him ? 
Let us depart to the place whence we came. Here 
there arc robbers and thieves and courts of justice, 
and tho.se who are named tyrants, and who think thev 
have some power over us thanks to the body and its 
po^essions.... And I,' says Epictetus, ‘ would reply, 

" Friends, wait for God: when He gives the signal to 
release you from this service, then go to Him; but 
for the present endure to dwell in the place where He 
has put you | 

Most people's downfalls are not dangerous; they 
are like children who have not fai* to fall, and cannot 
injure themselves; but when a great nature is dashed 
down, he is bound to fall from a height. He must 
have been raised almost to the skies; he has caught 
glimpses of some heaven lieyond his reach. Vehement 
must the storms be which compel a soul to seek peace 
from the trigger of a pistol.— Balzac in La Feau de 
Chagrin, chap. i. 

‘Why is light given to a man whose way is hid, and whom 
God hath hedged in ? ’—Job hi. 23. 

This pathetic inquiry rises from all parts of the globe, 
from millions of human souls, to that heaven froni 
whence the light proceeds. From the young, full of 
eager aspirations after virtue and glory; with the 

( fiance of a falcon to descry the high-placed aim,— 
)ut ah I the wing of a wren to reach it! The young 

enthusiast must often weep-The old I O their sighs 

are deeper still f They attempt to unroll their charts 
for the use of their children, and their children's 
children. They feed the dark lantern of wisdom 
with the oil of experience, and liold it aloft over the 
declivity up which the.se youths are blundering in 
vain. —Maeoahet Fuller. 

The haidest moment in my present sad life is the 
morning, when I must wake up and begin the dreary 
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world again. I can sleep during the night, and I 
sleep as long as I can; but when it is no longer pos¬ 
sible, when the light can no longer be gain.said, and 
life is going on everywhere, then I too rise up to bear 
my burdea How different it used to be! When I 
was a girl I remember the feeling I had when the 
fresh morning light came round. Whatever giief 
there had l^en the night before, the new day 
triumphed over it Things must be better than one 
thought, must be well, in a world which woke up to 
that new light, to the sweet dews and sweet air which 
renewed one's soul. Now I am thankful for the night 
and darkne.ss, and shudder to see the light and the 
day returning.—From Mrs. Oliphant^ Autobio¬ 
graphy, for 1894. 

Fair prospects wed happily with fair times; but 
alas I if times he not fair I Men have oftencr suffei*ed 
from the mockery of a place too smiling for their 
reason than from the oppression of surroundings 
over-sadly tinged.— ^Thomas Hardy. 

The incline was the same down which D'Urberville 
had driven with her so wildly on that day in Juna 
Te.ss went up the remainder of its length without 
.stopping, and on reaching the edge of the escarp¬ 
ment gazed over the familiar green world beyond, 
now half-veiled in mist. It was always beautiful from 
here; it was terribly beautiful to Tess to-day, for since 
her eyes last fell on it, she had learnt that the serpent 
hisses where the sweet birds sing, and her views of 
life had been totally changed for her by the lesson. 
She could not bear to look forward into the V'ala— 
1 HOMAs Hardy, Teas of the D' Urbervillea. 

Rbfkrencbs.—III. 23.—R. J. Campbell, A Faith for To- 
day, p. 79. Spur«:eon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2(560. IV. 
A. W. Momerie, Defects of Modem Christianity, p. 03. 

‘Then Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said.’—J ob iv. i. 

If he had been a fool he would never have l)ocn dear 
to Job, nor would he have lieen one of the three 
amongst all Job's acquaintances who came to him 
from afar. . . . Eliphaz is partly a rhetorician, and, 
like all persons with that gift, he is fre(jucntly carried 
off* his feet and ceases to touch the firm earth. . . . 
A certain wan" of connexion and pertinence is observ¬ 
able in him. A man who is made up of what he 
hears or reads alway.s lacks unity and directness. 
Confronted by any difficulty or by any event which 
calls upon him, he answers not by an operation of his 
intellect on what is immediately l)efore him, but by 
detached remarks which he has collected, and which 
are never a fused homogeneous whole. — Marx 
Rutherford in The Deliverance, 

Suddenly a fresh thought came, and she prayed that# 
through whatever suffering, she might be purified. 
Whatever trials, woes, measureless pangs, God might 
see fit to chastise hei* with, she would not shrink, if 
only at last she might come into His presence. 
Alas ! the shrinking from suffering we cannot help. 
That part of her prayer was vain.— Mrs. Gaskbll m 
Ruth (chap. xxiiLy 
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* Aocordins: at ! have seen, they that plow iniquity, and tow 

trouble, reap the aanie.*~-JoB iv. 8. 

Would that I had a folio to write, instead of an 
article of a dozen pa^es. Then might I exemplify how 
an influence, beyond our control, lays its strong hand 
upon every deed which we do, and weaves its con¬ 
sequences into an iron tissue of necessity.—N. Haw- 

THORNE. 

* In thoughts from the visions of the night.*—Jos iv. 13 1 
There is a passage in the book of Job amazingly 
sublime, and this sublimity is principally due to the 
terrible unceiiainty of the thing described: * In 
thoughts from the visions of the night, when dee]p 
sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trem¬ 
bling, which made all my bones to shake. Then a 
spirit passed before my face ; the hair of my flesh 
stood up: it stood still, out I could not discern the 
form thereof : an image was before mine eyes, 
there was silence, and I heard a voice, saying, 
shall mortal man he more just than Ood t * We are 
first prepared with the utmost solemnity for the vision ; 
we are first terrified before we are let even into the 
obscure cause of our emotion ; but Ivhen this grand 
cause of ten*or makes its appearance, what is it ? Is 
it not wrapt up in the shaues of its own incompre¬ 
hensible darkness, more awful, more striking, more 
terrible, than the liveliest description, than the 
clearest painting, could possibly represent it ?—Burke, 
On the Sublime amd the Beautiful, § iv. 

In his life of Dr. John Donne, Isaak Walton observes 
that ‘ most of our world are at present possessed with 
an opinion that Visions and Miracles ai*e ceased*. 
‘I am well pleased,* he adds ‘that eveiy Reader do 
enjoy his own opinion. But if the unbelieving will 
not allow the believing Reader of this story [i.e. a 
dream of Dr. Donne* 8 ], a liberty to believe that it may 
be true ; then I wish him to conisidcr many wise men 
have believed that the ghost of Julius Caesar did 
appear to Brutus, and that both St Austin and Monica 
his mother had visions in order to his conversion. 
And though these, and many others—^too many to 
name—have but the authority of human story, yet the 
incredible Reader may find in the Sacred Story that 
Bildad, in the book of Job, says these words; “ a spirit 
passed before my face; the hair of my head stood up; 
fear and trembling came upon me, and made all my 
bones to shake ** before which words I make no com¬ 
ment, but leave them to be considered by the incredu¬ 
lous Reader.* 

* It stood still, but I could not discern the appearance thereof; 

a form was before mine eyes.*— Job iv. x6. 

Did you ever see the ‘ Jacob*s Dream * in the Dulwich 
Gallery ? He is a Dutchman, and an old clothes* man, 
for any refinement that he has about him. But what 
a vision he sees I A smip of desert—a distant hill— 
a stunted bush shaking at intervals .with the night 
wind is all the material he has about him'; but in 
the dream and vision of the night he sees shapes 
which hardly separate themselves fi*om the pensive 
glory and the rolling volume of cloud. Neither bird 


white-pliimaged, nor angel white-winged, nor any other 
shape distinguishable in member, joint or limb—and 
yet a shape—sealing instruction as unutterable as the 
form is dim. * It stands still; he cannot discern the 
form thei*eof; an image is before his eyes; there is 
silence ? * It is like a passage out of the deep book of 
Job.— Smktham*8 Letters , pp. 267-268 

MEMORABLE SIGHTS IN LIFE 

• 1 have seen the foolish taking root.*— Job v. 3 . 

How many passages are there in Scripture that begin 
with ‘ 1 have seen * ? Probably no man has counted 
the number. Let us keep, however, to that formula ; 
it is interesting and useful to deal with a personal 
witness, to have a man so to say face to face and in 
your very grip. How many voices we shall hear if 
we listen well—the solemn voice, the monotone that 
has not heart enough to vary its expression, a gamut 
in one note, and then the lightsome tone of youth 
and the cheeriness of the early days when all things 
were dripping with dew and all the dew shot through 
and through with morning light. These days are 
gone, but there is a joy in melancholy, there is a 
species of festival in misery. All that some people 
now have is their gi*ief; that grief is their wealth, 
their song, their hope. 

I. Take the wonderful instance in the text, ‘I 
have seen the foolish taking root*. That is im¬ 
possible ! No, it is not impossible, it is a fact It 
must have been a fact only in very ancient times? 
No, it is not only a fact in ancient times, it is this 
morning’s fact, God’s journal of thiif day. Such 
things are permitted. We cannot understand them, 
they baffle our faith, they confound our imagination. 
The whole scheme of a righteous universe seems to 
be turned upside down by that one fact. A bad 
man can take root, a upas-tree can strike its roots 
into the earth and from its bending branches can 
shed deadly poison; the thief and the gambler and 
the fraudulent may have more money than the man 
who prays every morning and says amen as if he 
would hand the case over to high heaven to answer 
in heaven’s own way. Yes, the wicked take root, the 
foolish have a kind of standing-place; but some 
things come only for a moment. The mushroom 
has a root, and so has the oak. We must define 
even the word root, we must get at its history and 
its environment, and tear it open that we may read 
the secret of its fibre. Do not be content with 
glittering generalities when you judge Providence and 
propound some critical theory concerning the govern¬ 
ment of these trembling, awful, gladsome things 
which we gather up under the name of human 
life. 

II. The Psalmist saw also veir much what Eliphas 
saw ; he says in one Psalm, ‘I have seen*—what?— 
*the wicked in great power, and spreading himself 
like a green bay-tree*. You saw that? 1 saw it. 
You have no doubt whatever that it was a real fact ? 
I have no doubt whatever as to the actuality of the 
circumstances. I have seen the wicked in great 
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wer, I have seen him taking up so much of the 
sh air that there seemed to be no room for an^ 
other tree. In everything he seemed to have his 
own way; he asked, and received ; he spake, and 
'twas done; he had all manner of things at his 
immediate disposal. I have seen the wicked in great 
power, and spieading himself like a green bay-tree ; 
yet he passed away, and lo, he was not; yea, I sought 
him, but not a fibre of him could be found even 
in the dust. It is very wonderful how fortune even 
seems to change. That is not the man we knew five- 
and-twenty years ago, who was surrounded by all 
things comlbi table, who was indeed characterized by 
an entourage of extreme richness and delight; he had 
everything that heart could wish. Yes, that is 
the man. What! that doubled-up, bent-backed old 
creature there who seems to have hardly a rag to 
wear ? That is the same man. What has happened ? 
God—has happened. There is no i*eal abidingness 
in the stuff wnich is wrongfully gotten or atheistic- 
ally appropriated, though there may be nothing 
com mol'd ally dishonourable in the mei'e process of 
acquisition. It is not blessed bread, there is no 
nourishment in it. 

III. Do not let us yield to the spirit of disappoint¬ 
ment. What did you expect? Disappointment is 
the measure of exp(?ctation. You must coiTect your¬ 
self at the point of expectancy. 

*I have seen that they that plow iniquity, and 
sow wickedness, reap the same.* This is a great law. 
There must be something behind the plougher and 
the sower. 'Yes, there is something behind the 
ploughman and the seed-sower. What is that stime- 
thing? It is less a something than a pereonality. 
It is Got! who is conducting the whole thing, do 
what you like. 

If the wicked man reaps his black haiwest, the 
good man reaps his honest and nourishing wheat. 
This is not a law that goes on one side; the whole 
case of life is contemplated by the inspired wi'itei's, 
and the wide outlook and complete grasp at once 
explains and vindicates their inspiration. Be not 
deceived, God is not mocked; whatsoever a man 
soweth, good or bad, he shall reap the same. That 
is discouraging on the one side, and encouraging on 
the othei*. Seed does not die, it grows, and it cries 
as it were to be reaped ; and the good man, who has 
sown in tears and in self-distrust and with some 
measure of gloomy disappointment, was bidden to 
go forth with his sickle; and lo, he returned in the 
gloaming with sheaves, and with sheaves of song in 
his heart.— Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit, 
vol. rv. p. 250. 

*For affliction cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth 
trouble spring out of the ground; but nuui is bom to 
trouble, as the sparks fly upward.'— Job v. 6,7. 

Prince Ia)uis dk IIohak is one of those select moi'tals 
bom to honours, as the sparks fly upwards; and alas 
also (as all men are) to trouble no less. — Carlyle, 
Th^ Diamond Necklace^ chap. nr. 


* Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth; therefore de¬ 

spise not thou the chastening of the Almighty. For He 

maketh sore, and bindeth up; He woundeth, and His hands 

make whole.’-—J ob V. 17, iS. 

So long as any fault whatever seems trifling to us,— 
so long as we see, not so much the culpability of as 
the excuses for imprudence or negligence—so long, 
in short, as Job murnmi-s, and as providence is thought 
too severe,—so long as there is any inner protesta¬ 
tion against fate, or doubt as to the perfect justice 
of God,—there is not yet entire humility or true re¬ 
pentance. It is when we accept the expiation that 
it can be spared us; it is when we submit sincerely 
that grace can be granted to us. Only when grief finds 
its work done can God dispense us from it. Trial 
then only stops when it is useless; that is why it 
scarcely ever stops.— Amiel. 

Rkperksce.—V. 17 * 27 .—A. Maclaren, Expontiem of Hobfi 
Scripture — Job, p. 33. 

* Thou Shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue ; neither 

shalt thou be afraid of destruction when it cometh . • • 

and the beasts of the field shall be at peace with thee.— 

Job v. 21-23. 

In the fourth volume of Modem Painters Ruskin 
speaks of the repose amid the wild, tom crags of the 
Alpine valleys. ‘It is just where “the mountain 
falling cometh to naught, and the rock is removed 
(Hit of his place ** (xiv. 18), that, in process of yeare, the 
fairest meadows bloom between the fragments, the 
clearest rivulets murmur from their crevices among 
the flowers, and the clustered cottages, each sheltered 
beneath some sti'ength of mossy stone, now to be re¬ 
moved no more, and with their pastured floc ks around 
them, safe from the eagle*s stoop and the wolfs ravin, 
have wi'itten upon their fronts, in simple words, the 
mountaineer’s faith in the ancient promise—“ Neither 
shalt thou be afraid of destruction when it cometh ^ ; 
“ For thou shalt be in league with the stones of the 
field; and the beasts of the field shall be at peace 
with thee 

' Thou shalt come to thy grave to a full age, like as a shock of 
corn cometh in in his season.'— Job v. 26. 

IjOrd Jeffrey said in his old days, which were some 
of the gentlest and most affectionate that could be 
passed •. ‘ It is poor wine that grows sour with ye *. 

And now her latter days embodied a storehouse of all 
that had gone before, with the latest and ripest fruit 
added. She had deeply studied the successive lessons 
of life, and met the last and gravest with reverence 
and thankfulness. She grew gentle and tender, at 
no sacrifice of courage and brilliancy. She clung 
more and more to her friends and to her kindred, 
and became a centre, round which gathered the 
tenderest deference and affection.— Lady Eastlaicr 
on Mrs. Orote, 

Pass through this little space of time conformably 
to nature, and end thy journey in content, just as an 
olive falls off when it is ripe, blessing nature who 
produced it, and thanking the tree on which it grew. 
—Marcus Aureuus. 
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Thk spectacle of an old man with his intellect keen, 
with nis experience bitter, with his appetites un- 
satiatc'd, with the memory of past enjoyment stin^^ing 
him, and deprived of the physical power to enjoy it, 
is so familiar that we accept it as one of the common- 
laces of life. Scarcely anyone of us remembers that 
e will in turn live on into such an old age, if he 
does not sacrifice daily to the invisible powera.— 
C. H. Pearson. 

THE PARABLE OF HARVEST 

*Thou Shalt come to th]r gjrave in a full age, like as a stdck of 
corn cometh in in his season.'— Job v. 26. 

This text is a perfect vision of the closing days of 
harvest. Every harvest-field is a place of recon¬ 
ciliation Ix^tween God and man. 

I. The first parable of harvest is that hai'vest is 
God’s memorial, and the parable of His love. His 
promise is that while the bow is in the heaven, spring¬ 
time and harvest shall not fail. 

II. T'he order of the world is use firat and beauty 
second. Christ never illustrates Himself by a super¬ 
fluity. He is bread, water, light, life; He never says 
that H • is fragi*ance, or colour, or luxury. He is 
something we all need. 

III. Harvest is the parable of life itself. Youth 
is wedded to age as spring is wedded to summer and 
spring-time to harvest, and that which a man sows in 
youth he likewise reaps in manhood. 

IV. Harvest is again the parable of death. No¬ 
thing perishes, liecause there is no waste in nature. 

V. The purpose of life is use. That is the great 
lesson of nature from first to last.—W. J. Dawson, 
Harvest and Thanksgiving Services, p. 50. 

Ukfkrkncks.—V. 26.—H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlinee, p. 
S540. Spurgeon, Sermom^ vol. i. No. 43. V. 27.—Spurgeon, 
SerrnnriH^ vol. xxxvi. No. 2175. 

‘Then Job answered and said, Oh that my vexation were but 
weighed.'— Job vi. i f. 

The sixth and seventh chapters are molten from end 
to end, and run in one burning stream. . . . Every¬ 
thing which can be said by a sick man against life is 
in these* chapters. The whole of a vast subsequent 
literature is summed up here, and he who has once 
read it may faiily ask never to be troubled with 
anything more upon that side. —Mark Rutherford, 
The Deliverance, p. 13 f. 

‘ When He does smite,’ wrote General Gordon to his 
sister from the Red Sea in 1879, ‘ Ilis arrows are 
almost too sharp for one to bear: I will not say too 
sharj), for He tempers His wind to the shorn lamb, 
but it is a we arisome life, and I am tired. . . . The 
spite in my own heart and in those round me fills me 
with hatied of any human being. A more detestable 
creature than man cannot be conceived, and yet you 
and I are cased, or sheathed in man. But do not 
fear for me, for, even if He multiplies my woes a 
million times. He is just and upright, and will jrive 
me the necessary sti*ength. What en/rages the flesh 
is, that I am in a cvZ de sac, a road which has no 
d^ouche, a hole out of which I ^ no exit. Every • 


thing I do will be misconstrued. This shows I have 
not faith. I do care for what man says, though, in 
woids, I say I do not I have not overcome the 
world. Read Job vi. 4; that is the bitter feeling I 
hava Job was a scoffer —vide chap. xii. 2, 8 —^and 
so am I in heart and tongue.’ 

Repbrencb. —VI. 6 .—Spuigeon, Servumt, vol. zxix. No. 
1730. 

‘ Oh that I might have my request; and that God would grant 
me the thing that I long for I Even that it would please 
God to crush me.’—Jon vi. 8 , 9 . 

In describing Dr. Donne’s grief after his wife^s death, 
Izaak W.ilton writes : ‘ How grief took so full a pos¬ 
session of his heart, as to leave no place for joy. If 
it did, it WHS a joy to be alone, when, like a pelican 
in the wilderness, nc might bemoan himself, without 
witness or restraint, and pour forth his passions like 
Job in the days of his affliction: “ Oh that I might 
have the desire of my heart I Oh that God would 
grant me the one thing that I long for ! ” For tlien as 
the grave is become her house, so would I hasten to 
make it mine also, that we two might then make our 
beds together in the dark.’ 

Reference.— VI. 10. —Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 
1471. 

* My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook; as the rbatuml 

of brooks tliat pass away.’—J ob vi. 15. 

‘ I HAVE many friends and many enemies,* Swift 
wrote to Stella, ‘and the last ai’e more constant in 
their nature.’ 

Never man had kinder or more indulgent friends 
than I have hatl; but I exprcs.sed my own feeling as 
to the mode in which I had gained them, in this very 
year 1829, in the coui*se of a copy of vei*se.s. Speaking 
of my blessings, I said, ‘ Blessings of friends which to 
my door unasked, unhoped, have come ’. They have 
come, they have gone; they came to my givat joy; 
they went to my gi’eat grief.—N ewman, Apologia, 
chap. I. 

References.—V ll. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 
2705. Vll. 1.—W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches, p. 89. G. 
Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 286. Spurgeon, Semums, voL 
xxi. No. 1258. 

* My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, and are spent 

without hope. ... As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth 
away.’— Job vii, 6 , 9 . 

Having gazed, in their brief fate, on a life that is no 
life at all, they disappear like a vapour, convinced 
alone of what each hath met in his whirling to and 
fro in all diiections.—E mj»edoclks. 

‘ My life is wind.*—J ob vii. 7. 

Although we have some experience of living, there 
is not a man on earth who has flown so high into 
abstraction as to have any piactical guess at the 
meaning of the word life. All literature, from Job 
and Omar Khayyam to Thomas Carlyle or Walt 
Whitman, is but an attempt to look upon the human 
state with such largeness of view as shall enable us to 
rise from the consideration of living to the Definition 
of life. And our sages give us about the best satie- 
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faction in their power when they say that it is a 
vapour, or a show, or made out of the same stufi’ with 
dreams.—R. L. Stevenson in Triplex, 

* He shall return no more to his house, neither shall his place 

know him any more/— Job vii. io. 

Compare the touching lines of Lucretius (iii. 894 f.): 

* Soon, soon thy happy home shall no more welcome 
thee, nor thy true wife; nor shall thy children run 
to catch the first kiss from thy lips, touching thy 
heart with a silent joy 

SPEAKING IN THE WRONG TEMPER 

* 1 will speak in the anguish of my spirit; I will complain in the 

bitterness of my soul.—J ob vii. ii. 

Then he is sure to get wrong. He has already made 
the vital mistake of his whole harangue. lie has 
given himself away; he is in the wrong mood ; he is 
in the mood in which a man should shut his mouth. 
But that is the last miracle of grace. He will be 
eloquent enough, alas! too eloquent. Grief has a 
rhetoric of its own, but it should be spoken to one 
hearer who can understand it and pity it and forgive 
it. Have no fear of the eloquence; yet there is an 
eloquence to be feared. This Job will get wrong 
to-aajr; he has opened his speech in the wrong key ; 

‘ anguish * and ‘ bitterness,* what can these tell of the 
mystery of God and the tragedy of life ? I'heie are 
times when we should nin auay from oui’selve.s. 

I. You do not know what you have done for your 
house by much speaking to God in it. You may not 
have seen the answered prayer; your housfdiold is 
the larger and the lightsomer and the more home¬ 
like because of the prayers which you have prayed 
when you have shut the door and spoke n to your 
Father in secret The prayer has killed the bac lli. 

If a word from a human throat can change the 
colour of a natural or material substance, who can say 
out of the range of his boundless ignorance what may 
be done by a sigh, a cry to the living heart of the 
Infinite pity ? Go on with your praying; pray with¬ 
out ceasing; you are changing the very form and 
fashion of the earth by it, you arc enlarging the place 
of summer, you are enabling men to pull down their 
bams and build greater; for it was your prayer that 
made mon* golden the gold of the harvest-field, that 
made ruddier the redness of the rose, tliat made 
brighter the light of the garden. 

II. Many persons have spoken not out of anguish 
and out of bitterness but out of prejudice, bigotry, 
ignorance. They have spoken when they ought to 
have been silent; they have mistaken a form for a 

ower, an environment for a genius or a soul. They 
ave never been in the holy of holies, they talk about 
bark and shell and crust and phenomena—a word 
that has nearly been the death of them ! They have 
not talked about soul, inmost meaning, ineffable in¬ 
tent, the yearning of the mother-pity of God. 

III. Will God allow us to recall some of our words, 
to amend them, to expand them, to modify them ? I 
take encouragement from the example of my Saviour: 

* And being in an agony He prayea more earnestly *. 
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We should not have thought that possible, but it 
was not only possible, but actual. There is a pressure 
heavier than the other pressure; there is a pressure 
that gouges, forces the life-blood out of you, the last 
drop, and turns it into a red word, a crimson syllable, 
a mighty speech with which to assail the heavens. 
There are second prayers that swallow up first prayers. 
Wc grow by praying. First give God an outline of 
our desire and oiir wish, and then we, gathering wis¬ 
dom from experience, go back and amend by expan¬ 
sion our own prayer. ‘He prayed again a second 
time.* Job may have done thia He spoke in 
anguish and spoke in bitterness, and complained 
because his grief was intolerable; perhaps by and by 
he calmed down, and saw the Divine movement from 
another standpoint, and beheld it with another 
mystery and interpretation of light upon it; and who 
knows what he said when that aurora glory beamed 
upon his trouble ? 

Let us leani, therefore, a lesson from Job not to 
speak in the anguish of our spirit or in the bitterness 
of our soul; and let us learn a lesson from the Psalm¬ 
ist, who says he has made God*s Word the man of 
his counsel and turned the statutes of God into songs 
in the house of his pilgrimage. In the old, old time 
when the days were sunnier, they that loved the Lord 
spake often one to another, and the Lord hearkened 
and heard, and a book of remembrance was written. 
Bead the history of the whole Church of Christ, and 
you will find that it was nourished upon the Bible, 
fed upon the Divine Word, and that it nestled itself 
in the bosom of God.— Joseph Pabxeb, Citi/ Temph 
Pulpit, vol. L p. 277. 

References.—V ii. 12.—SpiirKCon, SermonB, No. 2200. 
VII. 16.— J. Vaughan, Fifty (\0i\i Series) p. 168. 

* What is man, that Thou shouldest magnify him ? '—Job vii. 17. 
It is good to get back and lie on the bosom of the eter¬ 
nal mother, the folds of whose garments are the high 
mountains, whose feet are set in the laughing ocean, 
aiid whose life is the life of the world;—to lie there, 
while the soul slips away from the sense of its own 
})altrv joys and sorrows, from the naiTow hopes and 
fears of the individual lot; to be made one with the 
glorious order of created things, the flesh and spirit 
no longer conscious of weary fightings and divisions; 
to dream of the everlasting mysteries of birth and 
growth, and of the fullness of strength and of the 
failing of strength, and of decay,—and of the mysteiyr 
of transmuted force, of life again rctuming out of 
death, to begin once more the ceaseless round of 
existence anew; to dream of the mystery of night 
and morning, summer and winter, seed-time and 
harvest, rain and shine, while through all the count¬ 
less ages the hTenial Wisdom and Goodness broods foi 
ever over the broad bright land and sea. ‘ What is 
man, that Thou ai’t mindful of him ? * Get back, get 
back to the mother of all.— Lucas Malet. 

The names of great men hover before my eyes like a 
seciet reproach, and this grand impassive Nature telb 
me that to-mon'ow I shall have disappeared, butterfly 
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that I am, without having lived. Or perhaps it is the 
breath of etenial things which stirs in me the shudder 
of Job? What is man—this weed which a sunbeam 
withers? What is our life in the infinite ab)^ss?— 
Aifiau 

Rbpbrbnges.—VII. 17 .—6. Brooks, Oidlirm of Sermoru^ 
p. 20. VII. 17, 18.—J. Keble, Sermow for Chriaimas to 
Epiphany^ p. 170. 

y 

* Why hast Thou set me as a mark against IThee, so that I am 

a burden to myself?’—J ob vii. 20 . 

He can hinder any of the greatest comfoiis in life 
from refreshing us, and give an edge to every one of 
its gn»atest calamities. Who then can bear the 
thought of being an outcast from His presence, that 
is, from the comforts of it, or of feeling it only in its 
terrors ? How pathetick is the expostulation of Job, 
when, for the tryal of his patience, he was made to 
look upon himself in this deplorable condition I 
Why hast Thou set me as a mark against Thee, so 
that I am become a burthen to myself t —Addison 
in The Spectator (No. 671). 

Rbferencbs.—VII. 20.—Spurgeon, SermanM, vol. iii. No. 
lia VII. 21.—iWfl. vol. xlvi. No. 2705. VIII. 7.—Ibid. 
vol. vi. No. 311. 

* For inquire, I pray thee, of the former age, and araly thyself 

to that which their fathers have searched out For we are 
but of yesterday, and know nothing, because our days 
opon earth are a shadow.’— Job viii. 8 , 9 . 

If we do not take to our aid the foregone studies 
of men reputed intelligent and leanied, we shall be 
always beginneiu —Burke, Appeal from New to Old 
Whigs. 

What makes the Radical of the street is mostly 
mother-wit exercising itself upon the facts of the 
time. His weakness is that he does not know enough 
of the facts of other times.—M oelsy, Studies in 
Literature, p. 126. 

*In his adoration of what he recognized as living,’ 
says Mr. Symonds {Shelley, pp. 40 f.), ‘Shelley 
retained no I'everence for the ossified experience of 
past ages. The principle of evolution, which forms a 
saving link between the obsolete and the organically 
vital, had no place in his logic.’ 

Speaking of Gibbon’s fii'st work, an essi^ in de¬ 
fence of classical literature and history, Mr. Cotter 
Morison {Gibbon, p. 85) obsci-ves that ‘this first 
utterance of his historic genius was prompted by an 
unconscious but deep reaction against that contempt 
for the past, which was the greatest blot in the specu¬ 
lative movement of the eighteenth centuiy ’. 

Rbfbrercbs.—VIII. 11-13.—Spurgeon, Sermona, vol. xi. 
No. 651. VIII. 14.—A. Maclaren, ExporUiona of Holy Scrip- 
fwro^oh, p. 40. IX. 2 .—J. Smith (Edinburgh), Chriatian 
World Pulpit, 1890, p. 346. 

* Which doeth great things past finding out: yea, marvellous 

things without numbtf. Lo, He goeth by me, and I see 
Himnot; He passeth on also, but I perceive Him not’—J ob 

IX. 10 , zi. 

He is always equally present with us: but we are so 
much taken up with sensible things, that, Lo, He goeth 


by us, and we see Him not; He passeth on also, hvi 
we perceive Him not. Devotion is retirement from 
the world He has made, to Him alone: it is to with¬ 
draw from the avocation of sense, to employ our 
attention wholly upon Him as upon an object actually 
present, to yield oui’selvcs up to the influence of the 
Divine presence.—B ui’ler. 

Refbrknces.— IX. 20.—Spurgeon, Sarmona, vol. vlL No. 
350. Ibid. vol. li. No. 2932. 

‘ Now my days are swifter than a post: they flee away, they 
see no good. They are passed away as the swift ships: 
as the eagle that swoopeth on the prey.’— Job ix. 25, 26. 

As in a revolving disc, the further a point lies from 
the centre, the more rapid is its rate of progression, 
so it is in the wheel of life; the further you stand 
from the beginning, the faster time moves for you.— 
A. Schopenhauer. 

Chateaubriand’s Memoirs have as their motto these 
words, from the Vulgate of this verse: Sicui naves, 
quasi nuhes, velut umbra. 

* If I wash myself with snow water, and make my hands never 

so clean.'— Job ix. 30. 

Some that are coming to Jesus Clirist are too much 
affected with their own graces, and too little taken 
with Christ’s person; whei efore God, to take them 
oflT from doting on their own jewels, and that they 
might look more to the person, undertaking, and 
merits of His son, plunges them into the ditch by 
temptations. And this I take to be the meaning of 
Job: ‘ If I wash me,’ saith he, ‘ with snow water, and 
make myself never so clean, yet wilt thou plunge me 
in the ditch, and mine own clothes shall abhor me ’; 
Job had been a little too much tampering with his 
own graces, and setting his excellencies a little too 
high. But by that the temptations were ended, you 
find him better taught— Bunyan. 

Refbrbnobs.—IX. 30, 31.—Spurgeon, Sarmona, vol. xxxii. 
No. 1908. IX. 33.— Ibid. vol. xi. No. 661. 

* My soul is weary of my life ; I will give free cause to my 

complaint; I will speak in the bitterness of my soul. 1 will 
say unto God, Do not condemn me; shew me wherefore 
thou contendest with me.’— Job x. i, 2. 

‘ In a man under the immediate pressure of a great 
soiTow,’ says George Eliot in her Pjssays, * we tolerate 
morbid exaggerations, we are prepared to see him 
turn away a weary eye from sunlight and flowers and 
sweet human faces, as if this rich and glorious life had 
no significance but as a preliminary of death; we do 
^not criticize his views, we compassionate his feelinga* 
Rbfbrence».—X. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermona, vol. v. No. 283. 
X. 8.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 2342. 

* Hast thou not poured me out as milk, and curdled me like 

cheese?’— Job x. 10. 

The example of Job protects us from the charge of 
blasphemy in not suppre.ssing our doubts. Nothing 
can be more daring than his interrogations. There 
is no impiety whatever in them, nor are they recog^ 
nized as imjiious in the final chapters of the book.— 
Mark Rutherford, The Deliverance, pp. 188,189. 

Rbfbrences.—X. 12 .—Spurgeon, Sermona, voL xxxix. No. 
2314. X. 12 , 13.— Ibid. vol. xlvi. No. 2682. 
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*Then answered Zophar the Naamathite and said, • • . Thou 
Shalt forg:et thy misery, thou shalt remember it as waters 
that have passed away.* —Job xi. i, i6 . 

In her journal, Marie Bashkirtseff* observes, of one of 
her girlish sorrows: ‘ There is one thing that troubles 
me; to think that in a few years I shall laugh at it 
all and have forgotten’. Two years later there is 
another entry: ‘ Its two years now, and I don’t laugh 
at it, and I have not forgotten *. 

'The secrets of wisdom are double to that which is.’— Job 

XI. 6. 

Every fresh region man breaks into reveals new 
wonders, and with them new enigmas, calling upon 
him to solve them or perish. There is a special com¬ 
plication, a pressure in our own day, which is not to 
fie answ(?red by an unmeaning clamour against ra¬ 
tional enlightenment. We cannot stay the current 
that is bearing us onward so swiftly, but we may 

i fuide our coui*se upon it, looking to the stars above, 
[n our anxious and inquiring age . . . men shall find 
their safety, not in placing faith and science in an 
unreal opposition, not in closing their eves to the 
revelation of God’s power, but in opening their hearts 
to the secrets of Ilis wisdom, double to that which 
18 , —Dora Greenwelu 

' Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfection ?'- -Job xi. 7. 

Poor * Comtism,’ ghastliest of algebraic spectralities— 
origin of evil, etc.—these are things which, much as 
I have struggled with the mysteries surrounding me, 
never broke a moment of my rest. Mysterious! so 
be it, if you will. But is not the fact clear and cer¬ 
tain ! Is it a * mystery ’ you have the least chance 
of ever getting to the bottom of! Canst thou by 
searching find out God ? I am not surprised thou 
canst notj vain fool. —Cari.ylk. 

' It is high as heaven; what canst thou do ? deeper than hell; 
what canst thou know? ’—^Job xi. 8 . 

Is this confessed inadequatoness of our speech, con¬ 
cerning that which we will not call by the negative 
name of the unknown and unknowable, but rather 
by the name of the unexplored and inexpressible, 
and of which the Hebrews themselves said : It is more 
high than heaven; what canst thou dot deeper 
than hell; what canst thou know t —is this reserved¬ 
ness of aflirination about God less worthy of Him 
than the astounding particularity and licence of 
affirmation of oiu* dogmatists, as if He were a man in 
the next street? Nay, and nearly all the difficulties 
which torment theology,—as the reconciling God’s 
iiistice with His mercy, and so on—come from this 
licence and particularity; theologians having pre¬ 
cisely, as it would often seem, built up a wall first, in 
order?!fterwards to run their own heads against it— 
Ma'ithkw Arnold. 

LIMITS 

What canst thou do ? . • . what canst thou know.*— Job xi, 8. 
These (juestions were put by an extraordinary con- 
tmdiction of human manner. They were put by 
Zophar, a citizen of the fair Naamath—a lovely 


lace, full of flowers: a place that the summer might 
ave haunted, and have lingered until the last beam 
of light faded behind the hills. Yet this was one of 
the most rough-spoken men of his day; in this re¬ 
spect the environment and the man were mismatched. 
Zophar was an accuser, a man of rough tongue; he 
could not be civil until after he had been rude. He 
told Job that he, the wasted one, was ‘a man of 
lips,’ in the Hebrew tongue, a word-chopper, a gabbler 
in the face of heaven’s patience, and that Job knew 
nothing about his own case. The ideal and poetic 
Eliphaz h?id spoken, and Bildad—the sort of middle- 
m?in that interprets poetry to prose,^ and makes the 
dull dog try to understand a word here and there 
—and Zophar comes up with the climax of brutality. 
There is a candour that is not lovely, there is an 
outspokenness that had better have choked itself 
before it began to speak. Yet every now and then— 
for we have c?illea the man a self-contradiction— 
Zophar comes squarely down on the bedrock of fact 
and experience, and treats the whole deitic question 
with wonderful pith, setting it out in glittering 
generalizations and stunning Job as if by new proverbs. 

I. Zophar called Job back to beginnings, to real¬ 
ities, to limitations. Said he in effect, See thee, this 
is the length of thy tether; thou hast seen a dog 
straining his neck as if he would get beyond the 
length of his iron chain, and he could not do it, hut 
he nearly choked himself in the process; be wise; 
this thing deitic is higher than heaven; what canst 
thou do ? deeper than hell; what canst thou know ? 

‘ Do,’ ‘ know *—nearly all the verbs in one couplet. 

II. We cannot know the Godhead, for it is higher 
than heaven, deeper than Hades; it belongs to all 
the unmeasured space, all the infinite intellectual 
teiTitory, which has not yet been crushed into nnips 
and made part of some elementary geography. But 
though I cannot measure the sun, I can enjoy the 
sunlight. That is my province, then; I cannot 
measure his diameter, but I can h.iil his summer ?ind 
welcome Ins morning and bathe my cold life in his 
warm radiance. Th.at is what ^e can do, and that 
we lire called upon to do. We cannot count the 
sands upon the seashore, but we can walk over the 
goldt n path, and let the blue waves break in white 
laugliter on our feet as we traverse that highway of 
beauty and vision. We cannot put the Atkintic into 
a thimble, but we can traverse it, sail upon it, turn it 
into a highway, utilize it, and make it not the separ- 
ater, but the uniter of the nations. 

So our not knowing and our not being able to do 
need not prevent our enjoyment and our service and 
our discipline. Do not imagine that you can get rid 
of religion by any intellectual act: there still remain 
the moral duties, the ten commandments, the eternal 
Sinai. Fool is he who thinks that there is no field 
beyond his own hedge, and that he has really nothing 
to do with religion Because he cannot find out unto 
perfection the Almighty Father and Creator of alL 
To know that we do not know, that is wisdom ; to know 
just where we ought to end, that is understanding. 
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III. ‘What canst thou do? What canst thou 
know?’ We can know Jesus; He speaks the language 
of little children ; we have heard Him say, ‘ Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest/ and it was just like our mother 
talking. 

* What canst thou do ? ’ We can do the command¬ 
ments ; at least, we can begin to do them; it will 
take us a long time to penetrate* into their metaphysic, 
but we can begin to do their practical commmds at 
once; we can make an effort in that direction. If 
Christianity had scented pillows to offer on which the 
head of weariness could rest, and if it could have 
some comfortable provision made on its return from 
slumber, Chiistianity would become quite a popular 
religion, but it is known by the badge called the 
Cross; its home is in Gethsetnane and on Golgotha ; 
its command is. Do justly, love mercy, walk humbly 
with God. 

Let us not, therefore, think that we are called 
upon to give great intellectual answei-s to unfathom¬ 
able (juestions, but we are called upon to do good 
according to our opportunities, and to redeem the 
time, and to wait patiently for the Lord, who will 

f ive us wider horizons and more enduring suns.— 
osKPH 1*ARKER, City TempU Pulpit^ vol. il p. 98. 
Refbrbnces.— XI. 13-15. —G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons^ 
p. 129. XL 16. — Spurgeon, vol. xlvi. No. 2676. 

* No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with 

youf'— ^JOB XII. 2. 

Speaking in Fora Clavigera (lx.) of the need of ac¬ 
quainting ourselves with the opinions of older thinkers, 
Ruskin satirically observes: ‘For though a man of 
superior sagaciW may be paidoned for thinking, with 
the fnends of Job, that Wisdom will die with him, it 
can only be through neglect of the existing oppor¬ 
tunities of general culture that he remains distinctly 
under the impression that she was born with him \ 
*The just, the perfect man, is a laughing-stock.*— Job xii. 4 . 
*SiiE saw there something that she had not,' says 
Meredith of Lady Charlotte in Sandra Belloni (chap, 
xxviii.) ‘ And being of a nature leaning to great- 
mindedness, though not of the first rank, she could 
not meanly mask her own deficiency by despising it. 
To do this is the secret evil by which souls of men 
and women stop their growth.' 

* In the thought of him that is at ease there is contempt for mis¬ 
fortune.’— Job XII. 5. 

Before we reached Adrianople, Methley had been 
seized with we know not what ailment, and when we 
had taken up our quarters in the city he was cast to 
the very eai'th by sickness. ... I havd a notion that 
tenderness and pity are affections occasioned in some 
measure by living within doors; certainly, at the 
time I speak of, the open-air life which I had been 
leading, or the wayfaring hardships of the journey, 
had so strangely blunted me, that I felt intolerant of 
illness, and looked down upon my companion as if the 
poor fellow, in falling ill, had betrayed a want of 
spirit.—K imolak^ Eoihen, chap, a 


' The tabernacles of robbers prosper, and they that provoke God 
arc secure.*—J ob xii. 6 . 

Now and again while repeating the maxims of piety 
he [i.e. Theognis] suddenly breaks off, overcome by 
the thought of the sufferings of the righteous; he 
turns to Zeus and charges him with injustice in his 
goveniment of the world in language almost as bold 
as that of the Prometheus of iEschylus, or of the book 
of Job: ‘Zeus, lord beloved, I marvel at thee; for 
thou reignest over all; thine is honour and gri'at 
power, and thou knowest the very heart and spirit of 
each man, for thy might, O king, is supreme. How 
then, son of Cronos, can thy soul endure to hold in 
like regard the sinner and the righteous ? . . . Heaven 
has given to mortals no clear token, nor shown the 
way by which if a man walk he may please the Im¬ 
mortals. IIowbtMt the wicked prosjier, and are free 
from trouble, while those who keep their soul from 
base deeds, although they love justice have for their 
portion poveity — poverty, mother of helplessness, 
which tempts the mind of man to transgre.ssion, /md 
by a cruel constraint mars the reason in his breast.'— 
S. H. Butcher, Aspects of the Greek Genius, pp. 143, 
144. 

References. —XII, 8.—W. R. Inge, All Saints' Sermons, 
1005-1907, pp. 191, 201. XII. 9, 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. vi. No. 326. 

* He looseth the bond of kings, and girdeth their loins with a 

girdle.—J ob xii. 18 . 

The People have time enough, they are immortal; 
kings only are mortal.— Heine. 

* He discovereth deep things out of darkness, and bringeth out 

to light the shadow of death.'— Job xn. 22 . 

For us vain is the dream of a shadowless world, with 
no interruption of brilliancy, no remission of joy. 
Were our heaven never overcast, yet we meet the 
brightest morning only in ascape from recent night. 

. . . Where is that tincture of sanctity which ('hrist 
hew given to sorrow, and which makes His form at 
once the divinest and most pathetic in the world? 
It is that He ha.s wakened by His touch the illimitable 
aspirations of our bounded nature, and flung at once 
into our thought and aftection a holy beauty, a Divine 
Sonship into which we can only grow. And this is 
a condition which can never cease to be. Among 
the true children of the Highest, who would wish to 
be free froin it ? Let the glorious burden lie I How 
can we be angry at a sorrow which is the birth-pang 
of a Diviner life.— Martineau. 

* He enlargeth the nations, and straiteneth them again.'— 

Job xii. 23. 

In our greatest literary epoch, that of the Elizabethan 
age, English society at large was accessible to ideas, 
was permeated by them, was vivified by them, to a 
degree which has never been reached in England 
since. Hence the unique greatness in English 
literature of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 
They were powerfully upheld by the intellectual life 
of their nation; they applied freely in literature the 
then modern ideas,—the ideas of the Renascence and 
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the Reformation. A few years afterwards the great 
English middle-class, the kernel of the nation, the 
class whose intelligent sympathy had upheld a 
Shakespeare, entered the prison of Puritanism, and 
had the key tunied on its spirit there for two 
hundred years. He enlargeth a nation^ says Job, 
and straiteneth it again. — Maithkw Arnold, 
Essays in Criticism, vol. l p. 176. 

* O that ye would altogether hold your peace 1 and it should be 
your wisdom.’— Job xiii. 5 . 

Great talkers do not at all speak from their having 
anything to say, jis every sentence shows, but only 
from their inclination to be talking. Their conversa¬ 
tion is merely an exercise of the tongue: no other 
human faculty has any share in it It is strange 
these persons can help reflecting, that unless they 
have in truth a superior capacity, and are in an ex¬ 
traordinary manner furnished for conversation; if 
they ai*e entertaining it is at their own expense. Is 
it possible, that it should never come into people’s 
thoughts to suspect, whether or no it be to their 
advantage to show so very much of themselves? 0 
that you would altogether hold yowr peace / and it 
should be your wisdom. — Butler. 

*Will ye speak wickedly for God? and talk deceitfully for 
Him?’— Job xiii. 7. 

As for the conceit that too much knowledge should 
incline a man to atheism, and that the ignorance of 
second causes should make a more devout dependence 
upon God, which is the first Cause; first, it is good 
to ask the q^uestion which Job asked of his friends : 
Will you he for Ood, as one man will do for 
another, to gratify Himt For certain it is that 
God worketh nothing in nature but by second 
causes: and if they would have it otherwise believed, 
it is mere imposture, as it were, in favour towards 
God; and nothing else but to offer to the author of 
truth the unclean sacrifice of a lie — Bacon, The 
Advancement of Learning. 

Wise men, in their despair of accounting for the 
origin of evil, have been driven to deny its existence 
in theories too thin to cheat any heart that has been 
pierced yet enlightened by its sharp reality, and pious 
men, falling into the snare which Job’s integrity 
declined, have spoken lies for Ood and argued 
deceitfully for Him. Hence dreams like that of 
optimism, fictions, such as that of evil being but the 
privation of good.— Dora Greenwell. 

< Will ye accept His person? will ye contend for God.— Job 

XIII. 8. 

Dr. John Duncan once said that this was * about the 
boldest utterance in the Bible. Job says that his 
friends were partial to God—that they did not judge 
impartially between him and God. ^ There is a 
wonderful peace in a good conscience.’ 

FAITH TRIED AND TRIUMPHING 
* Though He slay me, yet will 1 trust In Him.’ — ^Jos zin. 15 . 
Job was a master sufferer. This was not the utter¬ 
ance of any ordinary commonplace believer. It is 


the sort of word which could only come from a 
triumphant Job—triumphant by victorious faith. 

^ I. Faith is the habitual grace of the Christian. 
The common habit of the Christian is a habit of 
trusting. The Christian’s walk is faith, and his life 
is faith. It is to him all the spiritual senses, his first 
and his last, his highest and his lowest We trust 
for the pardon of our sins to our God in Jesus Christ, 
but in God we trust also for the purification of our 
spirits from all the indwelling power of sin. We 
trust Him believing that He always must be just^ 
believing that God will never do anything to us but 
that which is full of love. 

II. Those who have learned to trust in God expect 
their faith to be tried. The text evidently implies 
that faith will be tried, and tried severely, but ti*ue 
faith scorns trial and outlives it. The trial is greatly 
for our good and greatly for God’s gb^ry. The 
Christian lives by faith, and he expects the faith to 
be tried. 

III. True faith, put on trial, will certainly bear it. 
Faith will be justified to the uttermost, we ought 
to trust Him also to the last, because outward pro¬ 
vidences prove nothing to us about God. We cannot 
I’ead outward events correctly; they are written in 
hieroglyphics. The book of God, is readable; it is 
written in human language; but the works of God 
are often unreadable. There is another cause why 
we should always trust in Him. To whom else can 
we go ? We are shut up to this. The course of the 
Christian’s life is such that he feels it inoi'e necessary 
to trust every day he lives. And we may depend 
upon it God will always justify our faith if we do 
trust Him. The text means that we surrender all 
to God, even as Job did. If we s^ the text, it will 
take a good deal of saying, and if it is true, it will 
want the power of God Himself to make it true.— 
C. H. Spurgeon, Grace Triumphant, p. 800. 

FAITH AND CHARACTER 

’Though He slay, yet will I trust in Him.’—J ob xiii. 15 . 
He only is strong who is strong in God, and he who 
is strong in God rises superior to all the ’ circum¬ 
stances of human life’. In the text is locked the 
secret of Job’s life, a secret we much need, if it can be 
di-scoveied. 

I. The first lesson we may leain is that the trials 
of life reveal character and demonstrate the quality 
and value of our past training. Job was not less 
religious because his property had gone; not less 
sincere when socially overthrown; neither did he 
cease to pray when he ceased to be rich. We shall 
do well to remember in this connexi6n that character 
is not formed by one act or one effbii;. The discipline 
of years is essential to growth and strength. Men 
speak sometimes of ” rising to the occasion,^ and some 
would have us believe that Job ’rose to the occasion,’ 
when he declared his faith and attitude of which our 
text speaks. My reply is that he leached the lofty 
altitude of courage and faith not in a day, but by tl^ 
prayer and culture of the past years. 
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II. The second lesson that we need to learn is that 
the child of God walks by faith, and not by sight 
Job’s trust was not in externals, but in the internal; 
not the seen, but the unseen. Possessions gone, 
children gone, friends gone, yet he says: ‘The Lord 
gave, and the Lord takuth away; blessed be the name 
of the LordThat was faith, not sight 

III. The value of temptation and of faith. The 
value of the trial is seen in its driving Job back to 
irst principles and elementally truths. He saw the 
insignificance of the outwai*d and the importance of 
the unseen. When he lost the material treasures, he 
learned the value of an inheritance incorruptible, un¬ 
defiled, which fadeth not away. What of the value of 
faith ? There is one word, and only one is necessary, 
the word deliverance. Job was delivered! It was 
a great storm, but he came safely through. Not 
lost, but saved and purified.—F. Sparrow, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lxiii. 1908, p. 372. 

* Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.*— Jos xxii. 15 . 
The Calvinist would declai*e that if we really under¬ 
stood the universe of which humanity is a part, we 
should find scientific justification for that supi'eme 
and victorious faith which cries, ‘Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him 1 * The man who has ac^uii'ed 
such faith as this is the true freeman of the universe, 
dad in stoutest coat of mail against disaster and 
sophistry,—the man whom nothing can enslave, and 
whose gueixlon is the serene happiness that can never 
be taken away.— John Fibre, Through Nature to 
Qod, p. 21. 

In Caroline Fox’s journals for 1841 (7 May), there 
ia the following note of conversation with John 
Sterling: ‘ Much discourse on special providences, 
a doctrine which he totally disbelieves, and views 
the supporteiR of it as in the same degree of moral 
development as Job’s comforters. Job, on the 
oontrary, saw fuither; he did not judge of the 
Almighty’s aspect towards him by any wondly afflic¬ 
tions or consolations; he saw somewhat into the 
inner secret of His providence, and so could say, 
“ Though He slay me, vet will I trust in Him ”. We 
must look for the hand of His providence alike in all 
dispensations, however mysterious to us.’ 

Why do ye complain of waters going over your 
soul, and that the smoke of the terrors of a wrathful 
God do almost suffocate you and bring you to death’s 
brink ? I know that the fault is in your eyes, not in 
Him. It is not the rock that fleeth and moveth, but 
the gi-cen sailor. . . . Now, give God as large a measure 
of charity as ye have of sorrow. Now, see faith to 
be faith indeed, if ye can make your gmve betwixt 
Christ’s feet, and say. Though Ae should slay me, 
I will trust in Him. — Samuel Rutheryord. 

When Job said. Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him, no wealth could enrich him after that 
He. had reached his climax.— James Smktham. 

Peobajbly no one can make sacrifices for ‘right,’ 
without in some degree personifying the principle of 


right for which the sacrifioe is made, and expect¬ 
ing thanks from it Complete social unselfishness, in 
other words, can haitlly exist; complete social suicide 
hardly occurs to a man’s mind. Even such texts as 
Job’s ‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him,’ or 
Marcus Aurelius’s ‘If gods hate me and my chil- 
dren, there is a reason for it,* can least of all be cited 
to prove the contrary. For beyond all doubt Job 
revelled in the thought of Jehovah’s recognition of 
the worship after the slaying should have been done; 
and the Roman Emperor felt sure the Absolute 
Reason would not be all indifferent to his acquiescence 
in the gods’ dislike. The old test of piety, ‘ are you 
willing to lie damned for the glory of God?’ was 
probably never answered in the affirmative except by 
those who felt sure in their heart of hearts that God 
would ‘credit* them with their willingness.— Prop. 
William James, Textbook of Psychology, p. 193. 

References.— XIII. 16. — E. A. Askew, Sermons Preached 
in Greydoke CJiurch, p. 68. J. II. Newman, Parochial and 
Plain Sermons, vol. iv. p. 117. XIIl. 22.—Spurgeon, Sw- 
mons, vol. xxi. No. 1266. 

THE KNOWLEDGE OP SIN 

* How many are mine iniquities and sins ? make me to know 
my transgression and my sin.’—J ob xiii. 23. 

How is the knowledge of sin to be attained ? 

!• It Is the Province of the Holy Ghost*—And 
first, we must lay it down absolutely to be the pro¬ 
vince of the Holy Ghost. He, and He alone, ever 
shows a man his sins. No natural process, no early 
teaching, no careful training, no preaching, no ex[)en- 
ence of human nature, no knowledge of the world, 
will ever do it. Therefore Christ spoke of it as the 
Spirit’s great first office, ‘When He is come, He will 
reprove the world of sin ’. 

II. By the Word.—But under this gieat Illumin¬ 
ator of the soul, and Detector of all hidden things, 
what are the means? The Word. But the Word 
divides itself for this purpose into two parts. There 
is the law: ‘ By the law is the knowledge of sin *. So 
St Paul found the knowledge of sin. He found it in 
the tenth commandment The tenth commandment 
relates rather to a state of mind than to a stite of life. 
A ray of the Spirit falling upon the tenth command¬ 
ment showed this to St Paul, and led him into the 
line of thought, that as it was with the tenth com¬ 
mandment, so it must be with all the commandments 
of God—that they are spiritual, and have reference 
to an inward condition 01 heart And so he writes 
the naiTutive of his own discovery of sin: ‘ I had not 
known sin but by the law; for I had not known lust^ 
except the law had said. Thou shalt not covet The 
law becomes the schoolmaster, which, convincing us 
of sin, leads, or rather drives us to Christ But then 
the Word is not only law, still more, the Gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the Word. The more you 
know of the Lord Jesus Christ, the more you will 
know, and the more you will be miserable in the know¬ 
ledge of your own sina With the knowledge of God’s 
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in^rcy conies and ^oes, rises and falls, ebbs and flows, 
the knowledi'C, the abhorring; knowledge of sin. 

111. What Shall You Do? 

(a) Pray for more light to be thrown upon the 
recesses of your dark heart, till the stains stand out 
clear in the sunshine, which were not seen in the 
shadow. 

(b) Leave generalitiea and deal with some one 
particular ain that has got gi^eat |X)wer over you. 

(c) Think of the holiness of Ood till all that is 
unlike Him begins to look dark, and you yourself 
very dark, because very unlike God, and heaven. 

(d) Believe in the love of Jeans to you. It was 
in the sight of a great miracle of mercy that St. 
Peter (Tied out, ‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord ’; but it was under the very falling of 
the pity of Christ’s loving eye that Peter ‘ went out 
and wept bitterly*. 

Reperencks.— XIII. 23. —Spurjfeon, Sermons^ vol. viii. No. 
336. J. Vaughan, Fifty ikrrruyns ((5th Scries), p. 9. 

QOD’S USE OF SIN 

* Thou makeat me to possess the iniquities of my youth.*—^Joa 
^ xiii. 26. 

One of the commonest ideas regarding sin, at the 
present time, is that when once done, it is also done 
with. Halt the human race persist in viewing sin as 
no more than a conventional name applied by religious 
eople to the minor slips of life’s journey, mere 
lunders and peccadilloes scarcely wortli mentioning, 
which anyhow leave* no trace behind them. They 
would stare at the suggestion that sin becomes a living 
bit of ourselves. If some bad habit, like cheating or 
vanity or drunkenness, begins to get the upper hand, 
and too much obtrudes its presence, they imagine 
that there is no more difficulty in dropping it out of 
the character (]uietly than when a train shunts a 
heated wagon into a siding. Only speak the word, 
and the power of the past is broken. 

I^t me sfieak of four ways in which Gcxl makes us 
to inherit our inicpiities. They are closely bound up 
with (»ach other, but we may consider them briefly in 
separation. 

1. Our 'iins come back on us as hitter memories. 
These bad deeds or thoughts leave poisoned wounds; 
they li?ave stains that burn as well as soil; even if 
there were no Gotl, still we should feel them a disgrace 
to manhood. And perhaps of all the feelings that 
visit the human heart none is sadder than the help¬ 
lessness with which we behold time flowing on resist- 
lessK, bearing with it into the past wrongdoing we 
can never now set right. 

I. Our sins come bick on us as disqualifying 
infirmities. It is common knowledge that a man 
may so live that he becomes unfit for certain kinds 
of delicate and important work; his hand shakts, his 
eyesight ileteriorates, and he has to step down in the 
scale of indiistiy, and adopt some lower fonn of em¬ 
ployment Never more in this world, perhap, will he 
be fit for his old business. Now the same tning may 
happen in the moral and spiritual life. Sin may 


be pardoned, while yet punishment remains. * Thou 
wast a God that forgavest, but Thou tookest venge¬ 
ance on their inventions.* Moses, for his sin, had to 
lie down in a lonely grave outside the Promis^ Land, 
after one look at the country others were entering. 
David, because of his blood-stained hands, was refuse 
permission to build God’s temple. So, like these men, 
w^e may shut ourselves out by sin from certain fields 
of usetulness or enjoyment. 

III. Once more, our sins come back as guilty 
burdens. Time never weal’s out sin’s guilt. To-day in 
the Egyptian sands they are finding manuscripts two 
thousand yeai s old ; ana when the skilled expert poura 
the reagent over the papyrus surface the old writing 
stands out again, bold and clear; and God can do 
that with a human soul. He can give the startled 
conscience a telescopic and a microscopic power which 
makes j)ast sins present and small sins gr(‘ai 

IV. Lastly, our sins come back as motives to seek 
Ood*a mercy. And here at last we light upon the 
hidden purpose operating in all the other uses God 
makes of our transgressions. For I’emember the most 
important thing about sin is not its power of embit¬ 
tering memory, or its disqualifying consequences, or 
even its burden of guilt; the most important thing 
about sin is this, that it can be forgiven. The })ro- 
digal son had been dissolute and reckless; but then the 
pr^igal son had a father. Tbat changed all the 
outlook. There are two wrong ways of regarding sin, 
levity and despair; the one declaring that forgiveness 
is unnecessaiy, the other protesting that forgiveness 
is impossible, and that we have no choice but to carry 
our burden to the end without hope or relief. And 
the one right way is just trustful penitence, just 
coming back to (xod, like the lad in the parable, and 
saying, * Father, I have sinned, and am no more worthy 
to be called Thy son *. —H. R. MACKiNrosH, Life on 
Ood*8 Plan, p. 212. 

Refehence. — XIV. 1.—Spurgeon, Evening by Evening^ 
p. 70. 

' He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down.*—J ob xiv. a. 
‘I W 11 .L not now ask, writes Charlotte BrontS in 
1848, ‘ why Fimily was torn from us in the fullness of 
an attachment, rooted up in the prime of her own days, 
in the promise of her powers; why her existence now 
lies like a field of green corn trodden down, like a 
tree in full bearing struck at the root. I will only 
say, sweet is rest after labour, and calm after tempest, 
ami again that Emily knows that now.* 

* He fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not*— Jos xxv. s. 
What shadows we are, and what shadows we pur¬ 
sue !—Burke. 

THE APPARENTLY RIDICULOUS 

* lAfho can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? ’—Job xxv. 4 . 
Tuiiou(;hout the Bible we shall find that we are 
always startled by the apparently ridiculous. 

I. l\ake the instance of the text: ‘ Who can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? * Y'ou must 
not read that in a schoolboy tone. ’The meaning of 
it is in the emphasis or in the very colour of the 
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Toice with which it is read. Bring a cl^n tiling out 
of an unclean ?—impossible ! Bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean ?—absurd I God must reduce us 
to that intellectual confusion before He can make 
anything good of us. 

II. Take another instance, equally potent, and 
strikingly illustrative of the fundamental position of 
the discourse. You find it in John iil 4: ‘How 
can a man be born when he is old?’ You see 
the text does not stand alone; Job is corroborated 
by John. How can a man be born again when he is 
old ? It does not stand to reason ; it is ridiculous; 
1 do not like to say so to this fair young man who 
has wrought all these wondrous miracles, but in my 
soul I feel that he is out of his head, for he is an 
innocent or an inoflTensive idealist; he dreams well, he 
talks badly. ‘ Except a man be born again, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.* * How can a man 
be born when he is old ? * Thus literalism confixints 
.spiritualism, and they enter into their old and their 
eternal quarrel. Nicodernus, though a master in 
Israel, was a literalist; he knew only the alphabet, 
and then a few of the words, but nis words never 
ran into poetry^ never quivered into revelation and 
apocalypse and idealism. He was great within the 
four corners of the alphabet; outside of that alphabet 
he was weak as other men. 

III. I read in Jeremiah xiiL 23, ‘Can the Ethiop¬ 
ian change his skin, or the leopard his spots?* 
Why, it stands to reason that he cannot, it is 
ridiculous to think that he can, and yet this is what 
God is supposed to be calling upon man to do; why, 
it cannot lie done! There you come upon tne 
original difficulty ; here is the appeal to the ridiculous 
with which we are so far familiarly acquainted; we 
saw it in Job, we heard it in John, and now we go 
back into the Old Testament and find Jeremiah sug¬ 
gesting or teaching the same doctrine, and making 
the same appeal to the ridiculous and the impossible. 
Christianity is an appeal to the impossible. 

IV You will firm from the beginning of the Bible 
to the end inquiries that suggest an appeal to the 
ridiculous. When men wish to disobey Grod or when 
men want to get rid of the Christ, they will say. The 
incarnation?—why, it stands to reason that the 
incarnation, as it is usually understood, is quite a 
mistake, something worse than a di’eam; that God, 
eternal, omnipotent, infinite, majestic beyond all 
conceived majesty, should become a little crying babe 
in the manger or a stable, why, it is surprising that 
the world could tolerate the notion for one little 
moment. So it is, and the world never can entertain 
it; but this is not an appeal to the world, this is an 
appeal to the world that is within the world and 
aoove the world, and that will outlast it Faith itself 
must often be ridiculous to reason, that is, to narrow 
uncultivated and unsanctified reason; but to reason, 
when God has undertaken its sanctification, faith is 
the culmination of reason, the very glory of logic.— 
Joseph ParkeIi, Oity Temple Pulpit, vol. vu. p. 174. 

HmnunfoR.—XIV. 4.—Spurgeon, Sernumt, No. 2734. 


* His days are determined, the number of his months are with 

thee.’— Job xiv. 5. 

He sendeth us to His world as men to a market, where¬ 
in some stay many hours, and eat and drink, and buy 
and sell, and pass through the fair, till they be weary; 
and such are those who live long and get a heavy fill 
of this life. And othei-s again come slipping in to the 
morning market, and do neither sit nor stand, nor buy 
nor sell, but look about them a little, and pass pre¬ 
sently home again; and the.se are infants and young 
ones, who end theh short market in the morning, and 
get but a short view of the fair. Our Lord, who hath 
numbered man’s months, and set him bounds that he 
cannot pass, hath written the length of our market, and 
it is easier to complain of the decree than to change 
it.— Samuel Rutherford. 

Job xiv. 6. 

This verse is rendered in the Vulgate: ‘Dimitteme 
paululum, ut quiescam, donee optata veniat dies’— 

‘ Let me free for a little that I may have quiet till the 
longed-for day come’. This text is inscribed on a 
memorial tablet in one of the old churches of Troyes. 

* For there is hope of a tree if it be cut down, that it will sprout 

again.’— Job xiv. 7. 

Even as are the generations of leaves such are those 
likewise of man ; the leaves that be the wind scattereth 
on the earth, and the forest buddeth and putteth forth 
more again, when the season of spring is at hand.— 
Homer, Iliad, vi. 146 f. (tr. W. Leaf). 

* But man dieth, and wasteth away: yea, man giveth up the 

ghost, and where is her'—J ob xiv. 10. 

In his autobiographic sketches De Quinc ey, after tell¬ 
ing how one of his little sisters died when he was in 
childhood, odds: * So did my acquaintance (if such it 
should be called) commence with mortality. Yet, in 
fact, I knew little more of mortality than that Jane 
had disa}>peared. She had gone away; but, perhaps, 
she would come back. Happy interval of heaven-bom 
ignorance I giacious immunity of infancy from sorrow 
(fisproportioned to its strength ! I was sad for Jane’s 
absence. But still in my licart I trusted that she 
would come again. Summer and winter came again— 
crocuses and roses; why not little Jane ? ’ 

HOW TO DIE WELL 

Death doth not bring about an end of being, but 
only a change of state; it is not a goal but a gate. 
Of what infinite impoi’tance is it that we should die 
well! Is it not wise to learn how to do that which it 
is of infinite importance to (!o well ? 

I. Unless our death be sudden and unexpected, 
there will come to us all a moment when we shall real¬ 
ize that our life on earth is over, and that our last 
moments have come. Now it is plain that the time, 
the circumstances, the cau.ses of our death are beyond 
our power. There is one thing—and that the essential 
thing—within it. It mattere comparatively little 
when or where we die, and these things are decided 
for us. It is of infinite impoiteince how we die, and 
that depends on ourselves. 
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II. What, then, is the secret of dying well ? The 
secret is no secn t for us, i.e. it is a secret which has 
been revealed long ago: to die well, the hand of the 
^ing man must clasp the hand of the I-<ord of Life. 
Tjiis is the one thing needful for us all. Gaining that, 
we have not lived in vain, whati'ver we have lost. 
Losing that, though we have gain(>d the whole world, 
better were it for us that we had not been born. That 
our dyin^ hand should grasp the living Christ’s, or 
better still that His hand should grasp ours—this 
should be our life-long aim, longing, and prayer. 

III. Die a penitent and you cannot die ill. One 
would wish to be prepared for the last difficult steps 
of our journey by the ministrations of the Church—to 
be encouraged to make acts of faith and hope, and 
love, to have our wandering gaze constantly directed 
to that I Amb of God Who tfuces away our sins. The 
conclusion to be drawn from this is plain. We ought 
to live as men who have to die some day and may die 
any day. The thought ‘Can I meet Jesus thus?’ 
should be a continual restraint to us in our business 
and our pleasure, in our sorrows and in our joys.— 
F. Watson, The Christian Life Here and Hereafter^ 
p. *07. 

Rbfbrencb.—XIV. 10.— D. G. Watt, Chrutian World PuU 
vol. XXV. p. 260. 

AN ANSWER TO A OREAT QUESTION 
* If a man die, shall he live again Job xiv. 14 . 

t What does Nature say about it? The economy 
of Nature says, yes I There is nothing wasted in all 
God’s works, and surely man, the chief of Ilis creation, 
shall not perish eternally; he shall live again. 

II. What does Ueason say about it ? In all human 
beings there is a strong repugnance at the thought of 
deatn. Ileason suggests the answer to the question, 
‘God will have a desire to His handiwork’. 

III. What does Revelation say about it? Our 
present body is called a natural body, fit only for the 
soul, the intelligence, to live in. The second body is 
called the spiritual body, fit for the spirit to live in— 
an environment of pure affection and absolute holi¬ 
ness. We are, as it were, half in the old life and 
half in tlie new.—J. Bkntlky, The Church Homilist, 
p. 134 . 

Rbprrbncbs.—XIV. 14.—A. Maclaren, of 

Scripture — Job, p. 43. J. Baines, Sermone to Country Gongre- 
gaiione, p. 136. R. J. Campbell, CUy Temple Sermons, p. 161. 
Bishop Matthew Simpson, Sermons, p. 331. Spurgeon, Ser¬ 
mons^ vol. xiii. No. 764. XIV. 14, 15.—J. Vaughan, Fifty 
Sermons ( 10 th Series), p. 265. XIV. 15.—H. Melvill, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 2161. 

* His sons come to honour, and he knoweth it not/—J ob xxv. 21 . 

‘ It is the bitterest clement in the vast irony of human 
life,’ says Mr. Morley in his Life of Cobden, ‘ that the 
time-worn eyes to which a son’s success would have 
brought the purest gladness, are so often closed for 
ever before success has come.’ 

Rbfxrbncb.—XV. 4— Spurgeon, Sermons^ voL IL No. 
*943. 


HUMBLING QUESTIONS 
* Art thou the first man that was bom ? —Job xv. 7. 

I. ‘ Art thou the first man that was bom ? * Theft 
must have been a first man. He might possibly have 
had some measure of independence from a merely 
su])erficial view of himself, but he had no real inde¬ 
pendence, he was part of the next man that was 
coming, and thus we belong to posterity as well as 
ancestry, and we hand on the life which we have often 
stained and spoiled. If I am not the first man that 
was Ixirn, if I am not the only man, then it follows 
that I must consult some other man. We belong to 
one another. Your friend knotrs better than you do 
how certain cases stand, because you may be part and 
parcel of the cases, and he stands aside or at a proper 
distance giving them the right proportion, perspec¬ 
tive, and colour, and he, being a wise man, can tell 
you what to do, and you in youy turn may be able 
to render the same service to him. We belong to 
one anothcT. There is but one Man—multifold, but 
one. 

II. Thus God makes one man debtor to anothei, 
and so creates mutual interests. When you ‘ take a 
man in,’ using a commercial phrase, you do not enrich 
yourself. That is curious, but it is true. You enrich 
youi‘self apparently or for the moment, you increase 
your po.ssessions for the moment at least; but you do 
not really enrich yourself, your soul, and the re is no 
abiding, no durableness, in the stuff that you get with 
a thiefs hand. Honesty is rich, economy is wealth; 
he who has few wants has many riches. 

We are debtors to one another, because the first 
man belongs to the second man, and the second man 
to the first man, and when a third man comes they 
will be divided and sub-divided, and when the three- 
hundredth man comes we shall begin to sha))e our re¬ 
lations and define our responsibilities, and make that 
marvellous star called Society, that no telescope can 
see thoroughly into and which no calculation can esti¬ 
mate at its full and enduring value. We are memben 
one of another, like the jointed body. This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes. 

III. Applying this line of thought to the highest 
spiritual things, let us remember that we did not in¬ 
vent the Gospel. This is no modern thought; this 
is no yesterday’s ware turned out of some oven in the 
manufacturing districts. This is older than man. 
The Cross is older than Adam ; the Cross is just as 
old as the love of God. When you have fixed the 
date of the birth of the love of God you have fixed 
the date of the meaning of the Cross. Yet if we come 
into historical times, say into Mosaic years, we shall 
find the Cross in the book of Genesis, we shall find 
the Cross in the book of Revelation. Jesus Christ is 
the Lamb slain from before the foundation of tha 
world. Our temptation is to amend the Gospel, to 
add something to it or take something from it, or set 
our own finger-mark upon its beauty. If we could 
but deliver the Gospel instead of attempting to invent 
it, we might do some good. ‘I delivered unto you 
first of all that which I also received.’ That was the 
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apostolic declaration, and if we would be in the apos- 
tolic succession we must do exactly what the Apostle 
Paul himself did: he ‘received* the Gospel and ‘de¬ 
livered * it That is all we have to do; or if we make 
anv contribution to it, which we cannot make to its 
substance, but to its illustration, it must be the con¬ 
tribution of our own personal experience in i^onizin^ 
prayer, in self-crucifixion, and in the dwelling with 
God in secret places where the fountains throw up 
their healing waters for our refreshment and our re¬ 
newal. The Gospel is in every bush of the summer, 
in every hivd of the air, in every act of suffering, in 
the vicarious mother and the vicarious father: these 
are pai'ables given to us to help us understand the 
central Gospel, which is that Jesus Christ tasted death 
forevery man.— Joseph Pabker, City Temple Pulpit^ 
voL HI. p. 270. 

* Hast thon heard the secret of God.*—J ob xv. 8. 
Compare Fitzgerald’s remark {Lettera^ i. p. 231) about 
a cei*tain vicar, ‘ he is a good deal in the secrets of 
Providence *. 

‘ I had a letter from Fidwai-d Irving the other day,* 
wrote Carlyle in 1826 to his brother. ‘ “ The Lord,’* 
he says, “blesses him; his Church rejoices in the 
Loiri ^; in fact, the Ijord and he seem to be quite 
hand and glove.’ 

Reperbncb.— XV. 11, —Spurgeon, Semumt, vol. xxxv. 
Na 2099. 

* In prosperity the destroyer shall come upon him.—J ob xv. sx. 
Some apjiai’ent advantages followed for a season from 
a rule which had its origin in a violent and perfidious 
usurpation, and which was upheld by all tne aiiis of 
mor^ coiTuption, political enervation, and military 
repression. The advantages lasted long enough to 
create in this country a steady and powerful opinion 
that Napoleon the Third’s early crime was redeemed 
by the seeming prosperity which followed. The 
shocking prematureness of this shallow condonation 
is now too glaringly visible for any one to deny it. 
Not often in histo^ has the great truth that ‘ moral¬ 
ity is the nature oi things * received corroboration so 
l^rompt and timely.— Mobley, Compromise, pp. 25, 

* Miserable comforters are ye all.*—J ob xvi. a. 

Ik no respect was Mrs. Grote’s knowledge of the 
human heart more apparent than in her intercourse 
with a mariner. With the unfailing freshness she 
put into all she said, she called hei-self ‘ a good afflic¬ 
tion woman*. In the firet |)lace she admitted the 
reality of the trial, without which no one attempting 
to help—no matter in what—can be either just or 
kind. Then she dealt in no commonplaces on any 
subject in the world, least of all on that of deep grief. 
She knew that nothing could soothe which had not 
the ring of tmth. There was therefore no prescrib¬ 
ing this or that nostrum (which prescribers here never 
proved) for the cure of sorrow—no pharisaical re¬ 
proofs for its supposed indulgence. Diversion of 
thought was given in the least suspected way: the 


languor of the mind stimulated by healthy counter¬ 
interests; while as to cases where the anguish was 
still fresh, no woixls ever more truly hit the mark; 
‘Let the wound bleed*.— Lady ^stlaxe’s Mrs, 
Orote: A Sketch, p. 156. 

It is a barbarous part of inhumanity to add unto any 
afflicted parties misery, or endeavour to multiply in 
any man a passion whose single nature is already 
above his patience. This was the greatest affliction 
of Job, and those oblique expostulations of his friends 
a deeper injury than the dowm-ight blows of the devil 
—Sib Thomas Browne. 

‘ His archers compass me round about, He deaveth my reitis 
asunder.' —Job xvi. 13 . 

In the introduction to A Mortal Antipathy, Dr. 
O. W. Holmes describes the case of a doctor ‘ who 
was the subject of a slow, torturing, malignant, and 
almost necessarily fatal disease*. During his illness 
‘ his wife, who seemed in perfect health, diwl suddenly 
of pneumonia. Physical suffering, mental distress, 
the prospect of death at a near, if uncertain, time 
always before him, it was hard to conceive a more 
terrible strain than that which he had to endure. 
When, in the hour of his greatest need, his faithful 
companion, the wife of many yeai*s of happy union, 
whose voice had consoled and cheeied him, was torn 
from him after a few days of illness, 1 felt that my 
friend’s trial was such that the cry of the man of 
many afflictions and temptations might well have 
escaped from his lips: “ I was at ease, but He hath 
broken me asunder: lie hath also taken me by my 
neck, and shaken me to pieces, and set me up for His 
mark. His archers compass me round about. He 
deaveth my reins asunder, and doth not spare; He 
poureth out my gall upon the ground.*' I had dreaded 
meeting him for the fii*st time alter this cru.shing 
blow. What a lesson he gave me of patience under 
sufferings which the fanciful description of the Eastern 
poet does not picture too vividly.* 

Reverences.— XVI. 22 .— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxUi. 
No. 1373. XVII. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermons, No. 28 <> 8 . XVII. 9. 
—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (4th Series), p. 126. Spurgeon, 
Semums, vol. xxiii. No. 1361. J. Clifford, Daily Strength for 
Daily Living, p. 326. 

* My purposes are broken off, even the thoughts of my heart* 

—Job XVII. II. 

Hafpy is the man, no matter what his lot may be 
otherwise, who sees some tolerable realization of the 
design he has set before him in his youth or in his 
eailier manhood. Many there are who, through no 
fault of theirs, know nothing but mischance and de¬ 
feat. Either sudden calamity overturns in tumbling 
ruins all they had painfully toiled to build, and suc¬ 
cess for ever afterwards is iiTecoverable; or, what is 
most frequent, each day brings its own special hind¬ 
rance, in the shape of ill-health, failure of power, or 
poverty, and a fatal net is woven over the limbs pre¬ 
venting all activity.— Mark Rutherford, The De¬ 
liverance, p. 142. 
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THE BED OF DARKNESS 
* I have made my bed in the darkness. *~Job xvii. 13 . 
Thkse words said in a moment of profound depi'ession 
by Job, and unti'ue for him, are yet teiTibly true for 
others. 

I. Terribly true will these woi*ds be to him who 
has spent his life without making eternity his aim, 
whose days are past, and his purposes, all of this 
world, ai*e broken off! How true also of one whose 
mind is occupied exclusively by business. We are 
given the taper of life, by which we are to prepare 
our future bed, by the light of which we We to make 
rejidy for the place of our repose. If we have em¬ 
ployed our time otherwise, shall we find rest on that 
ill-made couch ? I trow not, we have made our lied 
in the darkness. 

II. We have here a work to do. God did not 
send us here to dawdle through life. Every day 
brings with it res^nsibilities. We ai‘e sent into the 
world to glorify God and save our own soula It is 
work done, and not work to be done, that we shall 
look to with confidence, and which will deserve com¬ 
mendation of God. Look to what God has set thee 
to do—see how much of it thou hast accomplished. 
Injuries forgiven, not to be forgiven; restitution 
made, not to be made; pardon asked, not to be 
asked; confession made, not to be made; responsi- 
bilitic*s executed, not merely undertaken,—S. Baring- 
GouiJ), Sermon-Sketches, p. 201. 

Refrrknobs.—XVII. 14.—J. M. Neale, Sertnotifi Preached 
in SackvilU College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 101). XVIIl. 12. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1510. XIX. —Ibid. No. 2909. 

* He hath stripped me of my glory, and taken the crown from 
my head. He hath destroyed me on every side, and I am 
gone: and mine hope hath He removed like a tree.’— 
Job XIX. 9 , xo. 

Compare the use of this passage by Scott in the 
affecting interview lietween Jeanie Deans and her sis¬ 
ter, when the latter {Heart of Midlothian, chap. 
XX.) upbraids hewelf for having forgotten ‘what I 
promised when I faulded down the leaf of my Bible. 
“See,” she said, producing the sacred volume, “the 
book opens aye at the place o* itsell. O see, Jeanie, 
what a fcarfu* scripture! ” Jeanie took her sister's 
Bible, and found that the fatal mark was made at 
this impressive text in the book of Job; ‘He hath 
stripped me of my glory, and taken the crown from 
my head. lie hath destroyed me on every side, and 
I am gone : and mine hope hath He removed like a 
tree.' “Isna that ower true a doctrine?” said the 
prisoner—“Isna my crown, my honour removed? 
and what am I but a poor wasted, wan-thriven tree, 
dug up by the roots, and flung out to waste in the 
higliway, that man and beast may tread it under 
foot? I thought o' the bonny bit thorn that our 
father rooted out o' the yai-d last May, when it had 
a' the flush o' blossoms on it; and then it lay in the 
court till the boasts had trod them a' to pieces wi' 
their feet I little thought, when I was wae for the 
bit silly green bush and its flowers, that I was to 
gang the same gate mysell! ” * 


‘ Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye my friends ; for 

the hand of God hath touched me.'— Job xix. 21. 

‘Men,' wrote Luther in 1627, ‘who ought to have 
compassion on me are choosing the very moment of 
my prostration to come and give me a final thrust. 
God mend them and enlighten them I' 

^Graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever 1 
• Job xix. 24 . 

How insignificant, at the moment, seem the influ¬ 
ences of the sensible things which are tossed and fall 
and lie about us, so, or so, in the environment of 
early childhood. How indelibly, as we afterwards 
discover, they affect us : with what capricious attrac¬ 
tions and associations they figure themselves on the 
white paper, the smooth wax, of our ingenuous souls, 
‘as with lead in the rock for ever' 1— Pater, MiaceU 
laneous Studies, p. 176. 

* I know that my Redeemer liveth.*—J ob xix. 25 . 

Yes, the Redeemer liveth. He is no Jew, or image 
of a man, or surplice, or old creed, but the UnnHmable 
Maker of us, voiceless, formless within our own soul, 
whose voice is every noble and genuine impulse of 
our souls. He is yet there, in tis and around us, and 
we are there. No eremite or fanatic whatever* had 
more than we have; how much less had most of 
them ?—Cari-yle. 

‘I KNOW that my Redeemer liveth' is a state of 
mind of which ordiijary men cannot reason ; but 
which in the practical power of it, has always 
governed the world, and must for ever.—R uskin, 
For8 Glavigera (xcir.). 

In Faraday's jounial for 1841 he describes a 
Swiss graveyard at Oberhofen, where ‘one who had 
been too poor to put up an engraved brass plate, or 
even a painted board, had written with ink on paper 
the biith and death of the being whose remains were 
below, and mounted on the top of a stick at the h(*ad 
of the grave, the paper being protected by a little 
edge of roof. Such was the simple remembiance, 
but Nature had added'her pathos, for under the 
shelter by the writing a caterpillar had tastened 
itself, and passed into its death-like state of chrysalis, 
and having ultimately assumed its final state, it had 
winged its way from the spot, and had left the 
corpse-like relics behind. How old and how beauti¬ 
ful is this figure of the resurrection!' 

Rbkerences.—XIX. 25.— J. L. Moody, The Fullness of ihs 
Gospel, p. 62. Spurgeon, Sermons, No. 2^9. XIX. 25, 26. 
—G. VV. Bethune, American Pulpit, p. 320. H. Melvill, 
Penny Pulpit, No. 2747. XIX. 25-27.—A. B. Davidson, 
The Waiting Ood, p. 79. J. Clifford, Daily Strength for Daily 
Living, p. 305. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 504. 

Job xix. 26, 27. 

When Madame de Gasparin, author of The New 
and Heavenly Horizons, lay dying, her faith was 
strengthened, after a transient crisis of doubt, by 
the words of this passage. She pronounced with a 
calm, strong, and confident voice the text: ‘ Though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
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flesh shall I see God. Whom I shall see for myself, 
and mine eyes shall behold and not another’.— La 
Comieaae Aginor de Oasparin et ea Famille, p. 379. 

Rbpbrbncbs.—XIX. 28.—Spurgeon, Sermaru, vol. iz. No. 
105. Ibid, vol. zxvii. No. 1598. 

^Thoug^h wickedness be sweet in his mouth, though he hide it 
under his tongue; though he spare it, and will not let it 
go, but keep it s^l withm his mouth.’—J ob xx. 12, 13. 

ZoPMAR, the Naamathite, mentioneth a sort of men 
in whose mouths wickedness is sweet. ‘ They hide it 
under their tongues, the^ spare it, and forsake it not, 
but keep it still in their mouths.* This furnisheth 
me with a tripartite division of men in the world. 

The first and best are those who spit sin out, 
loathing it in their judgments, and leaving it in their 
practice. 

The second sort, notoriously wicked, who swallow 
sin down, actually and openly committing it 

The third, endeavouring an expedient between 
heaven and hell, neither do not deny their lusts, 
neither spitting them out, nor swallowing them down, 
but rolling them under their tongues, epicurizing 
thereon in their filthy fancies and obscene specula¬ 
tions.— Thomas Fuller. 

* He hath oppressed and forsaken the poor.*— Job xx. zg. 
What right have we to complain of the indifference 
of the univei*se, what right have we to declare it un¬ 
intelligible and monstrous ? Why this surprise at 
an injustice in which we ourselves have taken so 
active a fiart? . . . Poverty, for example, which we 
( ontinue to rank among the irremediable ills, such as 
.shipwrecks and plagues ; poverty, with all its crush¬ 
ing sorrows and transmitted degeneration—how often 
may this be ascribed to the injustice of the elements, 
and how often to the injustice of our social condition, 
which is man*s crowning injustice? When we see 
undeserved misery, need we look to the skies for the 
reason of it, as if a flash of lightning had caused 
it?— Maeterlinck in The Buned Temple, 

The hidden and awful Wisdom which apportions 
the destinies of mankind is pleased so to humiliate 
and (*ast down the tender, good, and wise; and tjo set 
up the selfish, the foolish, or the wicked. Oh, be 
humble, my brother, in your prosperity I Be gentle 
with those who are less lucky, if not more deserving. 
Think, what right have you to be scornful, whose 
virtue is a deficiency of temptation, whose success 
may be a chance, whose rank may be an ancestor’s 
accident, whose prosperity is very likely a satire.— 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair^ chap. lvii. 

* The heavens shall reveal his iniquity, and the earth shall rise 
up against him.’— Job xx. 27. 

Commit a crime, and the earth is made of glass. 
Commit a crime, and it seems as if a co^it of snow fell 
on the ground such as reveals in the woods the track 
of every partridge and fox and squinel and mole 
Some damning circumstance always transpires.— 
Emerson. 

RRraRWfon.—XXI. 2.—H. Melvill, Pmny Pu^, No. 
2188. 


* Wherefore do the wicked live, become old, yea wax mighty 

in power ? Their houses are safe from fear, neither la the 

rod of God upon them.— Job xxi. 7 , 9 . 

‘ Napoleon,* observes Loi*d Rosebery, ‘ is often only 
thinking aloud in the bitterness of his heart,* in his 
convei*8ation on religion, ‘ as when he says that he 
cannot believe in a just God punishing and rewarding, 
for good people are always unfortunate and scoundrels 
are always lucky : “ look at Talleyrand, he is sure to 
die in his bed ’*? 

Quoting this and similar passages from Job in the 
fourth chapter of his Service of Man, Mr. Cotter 
Morison adds: ‘ Probably few religious tjersons have 
escaped the bitterness of feeling that tney were un¬ 
justly chastened, that the rod of God was upon them 
and not upon the wicked. They no doubt re|X!lled 
the thought with an apage Satana! regarding it as 
a snai-e of the tempter. Hut because the thought 
was banished from the mind, was the load removed 
from the heart ? This is a trial which theologians 
must admit is all their own—a clear addition to the 
weary weight “ of all this unintelligible world Ag¬ 
nostics, at b ast, when smitten by the sharp aiTows of 
fate, by disease, poverty, bereavement, do not compli¬ 
cate their misery by anxious misgivings and painful 
wonder why they are thus treat(‘d by the God of their 
salvation. The pitiless brazen heavens overarch them 
and believers alike; they bear their trials, or their 
hearts break, according to their strength. But one 
pang is spai*ed them, the mystery of God’s wrath that 
He should visit them so sorely.* 

* They said unto God, Depart from us ; for we desire not the 

knowledge of Thy ways,’— Job xxi. 14. 

‘ There is a story,* says Mr. C. H. Peaison in his 
National Life and Character (p. 283), ‘that an 
Ultramontane speaker in an Austiian Parliament 
addressed the House with the interrogation: “I 
suppose we all believe in the Church ?*’ and was met 
with a shout from the left, “ We believe in Darwin **. 
What is apprehended is that the whole world may 
come to be divided in the same way, and that tte 
disciples of Darwin—or of Darwin’s successor—will 
he the more numerous.* 

Referknceb.—XXI. 15.—A. F. Forrest, Clmsiian World 
Puljnt, No. 12, 1890. XXI. 29 31.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
vii. No. 410. 

* How then comfort ye me in .ain, seeing in your answers there 

remaineth only falsehood ? ’—Job xxi. 34. 

‘ Once more,’ in this chapter, says Mark Rutherford, 

‘ Job takes his stand on actual eyesight. He relies, 
too, on the testimony of those who have travelled. 
He prays his friends to turn away from tradition, 
from the idle and dead ecclesiastical reiteration of 
what had long ago ceased to be true, and to look 
abroad over the world, to hear what those have to 
say who have been outside the narrow valleys of Ut 
Job demands of his opponents that they should come 
out into the open universe. . . . Herein lies the whole 
contention of the philosophers against the preachers. 
The philosophers ask noHiing moie than that the 
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<x>nception of God should be wide enough to cover 
what we see; that it shall not be arbitrarily framed 
to serve certain ends.’ 

VAIN COMFORT 

* Row then comfort je me in vain, seeing in jour answers there 

remaineth falsehood?'—J ob xxi. 34 . 

Thk gloomiest of all Job’s utterances. 

I. He no longer cries, My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me ? There is that within him that 
would forbid even this sacred cry to pass his lips. If 
He who rules the world habitually leaves it to mis¬ 
rule, if it is a world in which favour is lavished on the 
bad, and the tide of misery flows at random on His 
best servants, what avails the complaint, the prayer, 
the ap|)eal, the cry ? 

II. The righteous must hold on his way, in gloom 
and darkness. He must do what he can, bear what 
he can of his burden of son'ow or of doubt. For 
clouds and darkness are around him, and his eye can¬ 
not pierce to the sky that lies behind. 

III. He knew not that, as his earlier submissiveness 
and resignation had won the attention of the dwellers 
in other spheres than eai*th, so his wild complaints 
could win the sympathy and touch the heart of far 
distant ages. He knew not, but he was soon to be 
taught, that his Heavenly Father looked gently on 
His emng child ; on his wild peiplexity ana desjfmir- 
ing words; and that the spark of faith, which would 
not be extinguished, was inflnitely dear in that 
Father’s sight—G. G. Bbadley, Lectures on the 
Book of p. 166. 

not thy wickedness great? neither is there any end to 
thine iniouities. For thou hast taken pledge of thy brother 
for naught, and stripped the naked of their clothing.'— Job 
XXII. 5 r 

‘ There was no shadow of truth in the accusation,' 
Mark Rutherford observes. *But what a world that 
must have been when the Church’s anathemas were re¬ 
served for him who exacted pledges from his brother, 
who neglected the famishing, and who paid undue 
respect to the great! ’ 

We require higher tasks because we do not re¬ 
cognize the height of those we have. 'Trying to be 
kind and honest seems an affair too simple and too 
inconsequential for gentlemen of our heroic mould ; 
we had rather set ourselves to something bold, ai-duous 
and conclusive; we had rather found a schism or 
suppress a heresy, cut ofF a hand or mortify an 
appetite.—R. L Stevenson. 

* Is not God in the height of heaven ? and behold the height of 

the stars, how high are they 1 '—Job xxiz. zs. 

The last word of each of the' three parts of the 
Divina Commedia is ‘ stelle' (stars). To the stars 
Dante always returned; and they must indeed be the 
last word of any utterance, be it in glorious verse or 
humble prose, that is concerned with the mystery of 
man’s relation to the infinite. This it is that, to the 
thinking mind, lends life at once its zest and its 
dignity. This it is that reduces to an infinitesimal 


pettiness all our cupidities, our vanities, our egoisma 
—From Let Youth but Know^ p. 207. 

Rbpriibnob.—XXII. 15-17.—Spurgeon, Ssrmofu, voL zv. 
No. 869. 

* Who said. What can the Almighty do for ns? Yet he filled 

their houses with good thmgs.’--J ob xxii. 17,18. 

It requires gi-eatcr virtues to support good fortune 
than bad.— La Rochefoucauld. 

Rbferbncb.— XXII. 21.—A. Maclaren, ExpoiUiom sf 

Holy Scripture —J06, p. 49 . 

* Acquaint now thyself with Him, and be at pean. —Job xxti. bb. 
I THINK we lose much from beginning our religion at 
the wrong end, concerning ourselves first and princi¬ 
pally, with the idea of what we are or ought to be 
to God, without sufficiently considering the converse; 
what He is to us. Acquaint thyself said one of old, 
with Ood, and be at peace .— Dora Greenwell. 

To win true peace, a man needs to feel himself 
diweted, pardoned, and sustained, by a supreme power, 
to feel himself in the right road, at the point where 
God would have him be—in order with God and the 
universa This faith gives strength and calm. I 
have not got it All that is, seems to me arbi¬ 
trary and fortuitous. It may as well not be, as ba 
Nothing in my own circumstances seems to me pro¬ 
vidential.— ^Amiel. 

' Horace,’ says Mr. Walter Bagehot in his study of 
Beranger, ‘ is but the extreme and perfect type of a 
whole class of writers, some of whom exist m every 
literary age, and who give an expression to whkt we 
may call the poetry of equanimity, that is, the world’s 
view of itself; its self-satisfaction, its conviction that 
you must bear what comes, not hope for much, think 
some evil, never be excited, admire little, and then 
you will be at peace.’ 

When the Bible says, * acquaint thyself with God, 
and be at peace,’ it means to say that there is some¬ 
thing in God which necessarily gives peace to every¬ 
one that knows it If a soul is not at peace, the only 
reason is because it does not know God. . . . Since 
God docs love us and has forgiven us, we need not 
do anything to change God’s feelings, and all that is 
necessary for our peace and confidence is to know 
what the actual state of God’s feelings ai*e towards 
us, and this is salvation by faith, dest-a-dire, salvtB- 
tion by knowing our real circumstences.— Erskinh of 
Linlathen to Madame de StaA (in 1829). 

THE TREASURE OP HEAVEN 

* And the Almighty shall be thy treasure, and predous silvci 

unto thee.'—J ob xxil 25. 

The Almighty shall be thy treasure, or thy gold, as 
it is in the marginal reading. That, then, is the 
treasure of heaven. The thirst for gold in the human 
race is a strong and impelling one. There is no 
<]uestion as to the aixlent desire for this precious 
metal. Is it hurtful in its eflbcts as it is potent in its 
attraction ? 
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I. It is interesting to find that the first reference 
to gold in the Bible is of a kind that commends it. 
•The gold of that land is good/ we read in the second 
chapter of Genesis. You will find also that gold in 
itself is never spoken of in the Bible as bacL It is 
the love of money, not money itself, that is the root 
of all evil. Do not, then, let us run down gold in 
itself; we know the value of it in connexion with 
human affairs. Here is a poor sufferer languishing; 
upbn a bed of sickness. There is hope of recovery if 
only nourishing food could be obtained. Is it filthy 
lucre when some one comes to the help of the sufferer 
with means of procuring the prescribed necessities? 
Nay, the gold is good. 

II. All the same it is only to a certain extent that 
gold can be a help. No one knows better than a 
millionaire how little, after all, money can do in the 
way of bringing true happiness. It is that that Marie 
Corelli deals with in her work The Treasure of 
Heaven. It is a rather improbable story, but the 
object of it is plain enough. The writer wishes to 
bring out the power of love, and the need of the 
human heart for love, as the one thing of true value 
in life's pilgrimage. In general we cannot go among 
our fellows and look too searchinglv for a disinterested 
love on their pai-t. Human kindness would be 
paralysed if we were to examine too minutely into 
the spirit in which helpful deeds are either given or 
received. 

III. But there is one great spring of love in the 
world’s story that accounts for untold kindness in 
the affairs of men. Your eyes must be dim if you 
cannot see what the love of Chiist has done and is 
doing among men, and your powers of imagination 
must be very weak if they cannot realize to some 
extent how bare and grey the world would be but 
for the sunshine of that love that is shed abroad in 
many hearts. Apart from that, there is very little 
truly disinterestea love among men. Some humorist 
has said, that after all, there is a great deal of human 
nature in man. And one might add on the other 
side, that after all, there is very little humanity in 
man. What is there in the savage or the leper, in 
the criminal, in the inoially degraded, that, so far as 
they themselves are concerned, would command the 
loving ministrations of othera ? It may be said that 
the sentiment of pity should be sufficient, but as the 
case stands it is a higher force than that that proves 
to be the impelling power, a force dauntless in the 
face of perils, and that never leads to despair. Con¬ 
sider all that is done in the way of disinterested love 
in the world at the present moment, and you must 
admit that the love of Christ is the secret of most 
of it For His sake is the inspiring motive 

AN OUTLINE OP THE DEVOUT LIFE 

* For then shalt thou have thy delight in the Almightjt and 
hhalt lift up thy face unto GodT 
*Thou shalt make thy prayer unto Him, and He shall hear thee, 
and then shalt pay thy vows. 

*Thon hhalt also decree a thing, and it shall be established 
onto thee: and the light shaU shine upon thy ways. 


•When men are cast down, thou shalt say: . • . lifting opt 
and he shall save the humble person.’—^J ob xxii. 26 - 39 . 

I. I NOTK fii-st that life may be full of delight and 
confidence in God. Now when we ‘delight’ in a 
thing, or a pei-son, we recognize that that thing, or 
person, fits into a cleft in our hearts, and corresponds 
to some need in our natures. And so these tilings, 
the recognition of the supreme sweetness and all 
perfect adaptation and sufficiency of God to all that I 
need—these things ni'e the very heart of a man’s 
religion. There is no religion worth naming of 
which the inmost characteristic is not delight in God. 

11. So secondly, note, such a life of ddighting in 
God will be blessed by the frankest intercourse with 
Him. That is to say, if a man really has set his 
heart on God, and knows that in Him is all that he 
needs, then of course he will tell Him everything. A 
true love to God makes it the most natural thing in 
the world to put all our circumstances, wants, and 
feelings into the shape of prayei-s. All life may 
become a thank-offering to God. Fii*st a prayer, 
then the answer, then the rendered thank-ollenng, 
thus in swift alternation and reciprocity is carriS 
on the f-ornmerce between heaven and earth, between 
man and Gtxl. 

in. Then, thirdly, such a life will neither know 
failure nor darkness. To serve Him and to fall into 
the line of His purpose, and to determine nothing, 
nor obstinately want anything until we are sure that 
it is His will—that is the secret of never failing in 
what we undertake. To the measure of our love for 
Him are our discernment and realization of what is 
truly good. 

IV. l.Astly, such a life will be always hopeful, and 
finally crowned with deliverance. The devout life is 
largely independent of circumstances, and is upheld 
and calmed by a quiet ceii;ainty that the general 
trend of its path is upward, which enables it to 
trudge hopefully down an occasional dip in the road. 
It is the privilege of Christian experience to make 
hope certainty. And the end will vindicate such 
confidence. For the issue of all will be ‘ He will save 
the humble person ’; namely, the man who is of the 
character described and who is ‘lowly of eyes’ in 
conscious unwoithiness, even while he lifts up his 
face to God in confidence in his Father’s love.— 
AiJixANDEa Maclaren, The Ood of the Amen^ p. 
118 . 

Rbfbrbncbs.—XXII. 20 .—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxL 
No. 1839. 

* Thou shalt make thy prayer unto Him, and He shall hear thea.* 

—^JOB XXII. 27. 

Commentino on Numa’s injunction to the Romans 
to sit after they had offered prayers to the gods, 
Plutarch observes that ‘ this act of sitting after prayei 
was said to indicate that such as were good people 
would obtain a solid and lasting fulfilment or then 
petitions. 

Rbfsrbkox.— XXII. 29.—Spurgeon, Ssrmom, voL jdil. 
No. 73L 
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* Re shall deliver even him that is not innocent; yea, he shall be 

delivered throug:h the cleanness of Thine hands.’— Job xxii. 

30. 

I CANNOT contentedly frame a prayer for myself in 
particular, without a catalogue for my friends . . .; 
and if God hath vouchsafed an ear to my supplica¬ 
tions, there are surely many happy that never saw 
me, and enjoy the blessing of mine unknown devo- 
tion.— Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici (pt. ii.). 

Referkncks.—XXIII.—S purf^eon, Sermons, vol. xxxviii. 
No. 2272 . Ibid. vol. xliii. No. 2546. Ibid. vol. xlvii. No. 
2732. 

* Oh that 1 knew where I might find Him 1 that I might come 

even to His seatl '—Job xxiii. 3. 

‘ I REMEMBER onc day in the early spring-tide/ Tolstoy 
writes in his Con/essiom, ‘ I was listening to the 
sounds of a forest, and thinking only of one thing, a 
thing of which I had thought for two years on end 
—I was again seeking for a God. ... I remembered 
that I had liveil only when I believed in a God. As 
it was before, so was it now ; I had but to know God, 
in order to live; I had but to forget Him, to cease 
believing in Him, and I died. What was the mean* 
ing of this d( spair and renewal ? I do not live when 
I lose faith in the existtmee of a God; long ago I 
should have killed inyst'lf, had I not had a dim hope 
of finding Him. I only live in n ality when I feel 
and seek Him. ** What more then do I seek ? ” a voice 
seemed to cry within me. “ This is He, He without 
whom there is no life. To know God and to live are 
one. God is life. Live to seek God and life will not 
be without Him.” Whereupon, stronger than ever 
life rose up in me, and the light that shone then has 
never left me. Thus was I saved from suicide. . . . 
The state of mind in which I was then may be com¬ 
pared to this. It was as if I had suddenly found myself 
sitting in a boat which had been pushed off' from a 
shore unknown to me, as if I had been shown the 
direction of the opposite shore, furnished with oars, 
and left alone. I ply the oars as best I can. I row 
on, but the further I go the stronger becomes the 
current that sweeps me out of my course, and the 
oftener I meet witli other navigators also caiTicd away 
by the stream. From all sides these cheerful and 
triumphant mariners, as they row or sail down the 
stream, call to me that this is the one course. I 
believe them and drift down with them, carried so far 
that I can hear the roar of the rapids in which I am 
bound to perish. Already I see boats wrecked there. 
Then I come to myself. Before me I see nothing 
but destruction. I am hurrying towards it. What, 
then, am I to do? On looking behind me, I see a 
countless number of boats not drifting but battling 
with the current, and then I remember all about the 
shore, the ocean, the true course; all at once I start 
to row hard up the stream, towards the shore. 

‘ The shore is God, the course and current, tradition, 
the oai-s, the free-will given me to make for the 
shore and seek union with the Deity. And thus it 
was that the vital force revived within me, and once 
more I began to live.’ 


It is the infinite for which we hunger, and we ride 
gladly upon every little wave that promises to bear 
us towards it.—H avkix)ck ELua 

Were the soul s(*parate from the body, and with one 
glance of thought should start beyond the bounds of 
creation, should it for millions of years continue its 
progress through infinite space with the same activity, 
it would still find itself within the embrace of its 
Creator, and encompassed round with the immensity 
of the Godhead. Whilst we are in the body He is 
not less present with us, because He is concealed from 
us. ‘ Oh that 1 knew where I might find Him!' (says 
Job). ‘ Be hold, I go forward, but He is not there; and 
backward, but I cannot perceive Him: on the left 
hand where He worketh, but I cannot behold Him: 
He hideth Himself on the i*ight hand, that I cannot 
see Him.’ In short, reason as well as revelation 
assiiies us, that He cannot be absent from us, not¬ 
withstanding He is undiscovered by us.— Addison in 
The Spectator (No. 666). 

I KNOW not how it is, but the more the realities of 
hc‘aven are clothed with obscurity the more they 
delight and attract; and nothing so much heightens 
longing as such tender refusal.—S t. Bernard. 

Quoting this passage in his Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy (pp. 218 f.), Prof. Hoyce comments: 
‘The moial insight cares not for individual re- 
waids. . . . Job seeks, in his consciousness of moral 
integrity, for outer support in the midst of his suffer¬ 
ings. Now, whatever he may think about rewards, 
they are not only rewards that he seeks. He wants a 
vinilicator, a righteous, all-knowing judge, to arise, 
that can liear witness how upright.he has been ; such 
a vindicator he wants to see face to face, that he may 
call upon him as a beholder of what has actually 
happened.. . . The knowledge such as a Job sought, the 
knowledge that there is in the univei’se some con¬ 
sciousness which sees and knows all reality, including 
ourselves, for which therefore all the good and evu 
of our lives is plain fact—this knowledge would be 
a religious suppoit to the moral consciousness.’ 

‘ Why is God so far from us’ is the agonizing ques¬ 
tion which has depressed so many hearts, so long as 
we know there were heaiis, has puzzled so many 
intellects, since intellects began to puzzle themselves. 
But the moral pait of God’s character could not be 
shown to us with sensible, conspicuous evidence ; it 
could not be shown to us as Fleet Street is shown to 
us, without impairing the first pre-requisite of dis¬ 
interestedness, and the primary condition of man’s 
virtue. And if the moral aspect of God’s character 
must of necessity be somewhat hidden from us, other 
aspects of it must equally be hidden.— Bagehot on 
The Ignorance of Man. 

All here seems so permanent, so still, so secure, and yet 
we are spinning and whirling through space to some 
unhuman goal. What are the thoughts of the mighty 
unresting Heart, to whose vastness and agelessness 
the whole mass of these flying and glowing suns are 
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but as a handful of dust that a bo^ flings upon the 
air? How has He set me here, a tin)' nioving atom, 
yet more sure of my own minute identity than 1 am 
of all the vast panorama of things which lies outside 
of me? Has He indeed a tender and a patient 
thought of me, the frail ercature whom He has 
moulded and made? I do not doubt it; I look up 
among the star-sown spaces, and the old aspiration 
rises in my heart, ‘ Oh that I knew where I might 
find Him ! that I might come even into His presence! * 
How would 1 go, like a tired and sorrowful child to 
his father’s knee, to be comfoi tcd and encouraged, in 

E erlect trust and love, to be raised in Ilis arms, to be 
eld to His heart! He would but look in niy face*, 
and I should understand without a question, without 
a word!— A. C. Benson, From a uolleye Window, 
pp. 325, 326. 

CoMPAKR Butler’s Thirteenth Sermon. 

References.—XXIII. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxviii. 
No. 2272. Ibid. vol. xlv. No. 2315. XXIII. 3, 4.—G. Brooks, 
Outlines of Sermons, p. 231. Spurgeon, ^fermorw, vol. xii. No. 
700. 

' 1 would order my cause before Him, and fill my mouth with 
arguments.’—J ob xxiii. 4 . 

The Book of Job and the Prometheus of iEschylus 
may he ])liiced side by side as the two protests of 
the ancient world against Divine oppression — the 
one the protest of monotheism, the other of polythe¬ 
ism. . . . Just as Prometheus at the outset maintains 
silence—one of those eloquent iiilschylean silences—so 
too Job held his peace * seven days and seven nights ’; 
and then, like Prometheus, reviews his own life, 
proudly proclaiming his own innocence.—S. H. 
Butcher. 

Kepeuences.—XXII1. 6 .—Spurgeon, <S(!rmorM, vol. iii. No. 
108. XXIII. 8-10.—76id. vol. xlvii. No. 2732. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE LEFT HAND 

* On the left hand, where He doth work.'— Job xxiii. 9. 

There is gieat insight in that idea. It is no mere 
casual remark. Why did the Spirit of the Lord in¬ 
spire Job to make that iinpi'essive allusion ? Surely 
it was to tell us, to our greeit and endless comfort, 
that thiTe is a gospel of the left hand. On the un¬ 
fortunate side of things we may expect to find the 
operation of God. Job is descrioing his unsuccessful 
quest of God. * Behold, I go forward, but He is not 
^ere; and backward, but I cannot perceive Him. 
On the left hand, wheie He doth work, but I cannot 
behold Him. He hideth Himself on the right hand, 
that I cannot see Him.’ 

It means much that Job so emphatically asserts 
that God works on the left hand of things. ‘ I go— 
on the left hand,* says the troubled* patriarch. We 
all do, and we often ao. But we shall find that God 
doth work there. This is the gospel of the left hand, 
and we gieatly need it. It is easy to find a gospel of 
the right hand. But much of life is spent on the 
left hwd, and a gospel of the left hand is precious as 
rubies. 


L God Works on the Undesired Side of Thing^— 

‘The left hand* has always and everywhere typified 
what is undesired. ‘The left’ is the term by which 
the Oppositic>n is desmlxul in the Parliaments of the 
Continent of Europe ; and I have not observed that 
statesmen and politicians are eager to be numbeied 
among ‘ the left *. 

In temporal matters we often discover the operation 
of our loving God where all is ad versa Sinister 
experiences piove to be Divine experiences. When 
we are where we deprecate being we behold the handi¬ 
work of God. When health fails, when business de¬ 
teriorates, when friends east us asunder, when sorrow 
darkens our home, when causes languish which we 
dearly love—on the left hand God doth work. What 
a gratelul gospel this I IIow sanguine it should make 
us! Here is a fountain of sanest optimism. We 
need not dread being driven to the left hand of life, 
if there we meet our redeeming God. The undcsired 
is desirable if there the Father worketh. 

And this is eipially true in spiritual things. Our 
soul is too often on the left hand. But even there 
God works. He is ready to pardon. Mercy is His 
supreme delight And our grateful song shall pre¬ 
sently arise, ‘ He restoreth my soul *. 

II. God Works on the Awkward Side of Things. 
—‘ The left hand * is the popular parable of the awk¬ 
ward. It is a dictionary’s definition of the word 
‘ awkward ’ that it is ‘ not dexterous A child knows 
that dexterity is right-handedness. So the right 
hand speaks of what is graceful, facile, and the left 
hand of that which is awkward. How sti'ange the 
pereistent ill-repute of the left hand! The ‘left- 
nanded man’ is the awkward, clumsy, resourceless 
man. Many of our current phrases illustrate this 
idea of the left hand as the symbol of the awkward. 

We are ever apt to be called to the awkward ex¬ 
periences of life. Many of us are, perhaps, at this 
moment, most awkwardly situated. Our location is 
‘ on the left hand ’. But God is located there too I 
It is ‘ where He doth work ’. Life’s awkward spheres 
would be unendurable but for this. The redemption 
of the left hand is the active presence of Jehovali. 

III. God Works on the Neglected Side of Things. 
—The left hand is the abiding symbol of the in¬ 
auspicious. Who goes to the left hand if he can 
help it? It is a region shunned of all. No sphere 
is so unj)opular. Avoid it, pass it by, is the general 
counsel; and it is a counsel thoroughly well acted 
upon. 

But on the left hand 'He doth work ’. He loves 
to cultivate a neglected land. No man’s land is His 
Paradise of Delights. Whom man forsakes the piti¬ 
ful God assists. Where others are wanting, and when 
others are wanting, He is sweetly in evidence. The 
country that is not watered with the foot the Lord 
waters out of His chambers. 

IV. On the Unsuccessful Side of Things God 
Works. —From the beginning believers in ‘luck’ 
have deplored and denounced the left hand. They 
have always described it as unlucky. When the 
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Roman augur found his birds appearing on the left 
hand they were unlucky omens to him. The left 
hand is, and always has been, the sign of the un¬ 
successful. 

Instinc tively we feel we need a God who will work 
in the latitudes of the unsuccessful. And such a God 
is the God of the Bible. Many are ready to help 
the successful, till the familiar proverb is substanti¬ 
ally justified that ‘Nothing succeeds like success*. 
But God intervenes in behalf of those who fail He 
cares for the beaten-in-life. He works for the dis¬ 
consolate. 

V. Qod Works on the Unhopeful Side of Things. 

—^The left hand is the region where hope is aban¬ 
doned. It is the country unillumined by the kindlpr 
light of anticipation. But where human hope is 
wanting God is not wanting. Job knew, if ever man 
did, what it was to be on the left hand, but he de¬ 
clares, ‘He knoweth the way that I take. When 
He hath tried me I shall come forth as gold.* On 
the left hand he discovered the effectual working of 
God. 

VI. Qod Works on the Undlsceming Side of 
Things—The left hand has always been regarded 
dsi figurative of what is dull, stupio, unapprehensive. 
Job complained: ‘ I go ... on the left hand, where 
He doth work, but I cannot behold Him.* Many, 
when they go on the left hand, cannot behold God 
and His working. But He works where undiscerned. 
Like Job, we may not sec Him or His operations, 
but when we are on the left hand we are in the 
privileged area of His ministrations. He is near 
many who do not behold Him. Many are saved who 
do not know that they are saved. God works in the 
interests of multitudes who cannot behold Him. O 
soul, opaque and dejected, know that God is working 
where thou dwellest Our vision may be dim, but 
His work is glorious.—D insdalk T. Young, The 
Gospel of the Left Hand, p. 8. 

* He Hideth Himself on the right hand, that I cannot see Him.’ 

—Jon XXIII. 9. 

A WoELD without a contingency or an agony could 
have no hero and no saint, and enable no Son of Man 
to discover that he is a Son of God. But for the 
suspended plot that is folded in every life, history is 
a dead chronicle of what was known before as well as 
after. . . . There is no Epic of the certainties; and 
no lyric without the surprise of sorrow and the sigh 
of fear.—M artineau. 

References.— XXIII. 10 . — Spurgeon, Sermoru , vol. xzxviii. 

No. 2098. XXIII. 11 ,12.—Z&u/. vol. xxvi. No. 1626. XXIII. 

13.—JWd. vol. vii. No. 400. XXIV .—IhuL voL xlvii. No. 
2732. 

’They are wet with the showers of the mountains.*—J ob 

XXIV. 8. 

In his Week on the Concord (Tuesday), Thoreau 

a uotes this passage from Belknap, the historian of 
lie State, upon the mountains ana the rain: ‘ In the 
mountainous parts of the countir the ascent of 
vapours, and tneir formation into cfouds, is a curious 
and entertaining object The vapours are seen rising 
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in small columns like smoke from many chim¬ 
neys. When risen to a certain height, they spre^ 
meet, condense, and are attracted to the mountains 
where they either distil in gentle dews, and replenish 
the springs, or descend in showers, accompanied by 
thunder. After short intermissions, the process is 
r^ated many times in the course of a summer day, 
aimrding to travellers a lively illustration of what is 
observed in the book of Job—“ They are wet with the 
showers of the mountains **.* 

* Yet God imputeth it not for folly.*—Jos xxiv. xa. 

I SEE every day in the world a thousand acts of op¬ 
pression which I should like to resent, but I cannot 
afford to play the Quixote. Why are the English to 
lie the sole vindicator of the human race? .^k Mr. 
Meynell how many persons there are within fifteen 
miles of him who deserve to be horsewhipped, and 
who would be very much improved by such a process. 
But every man knows he must keep down his feelings, 
and endure the spectacle of triumphant folly and 
tyranny.— Sydney Smith to Mrs. Meynell (in 1823). 

* In the dark they dig through houses, which they had marked 

for themselves in the daytime.'— Job xxiv. 16. 

What have they, ‘i.e. the wicked,* to supply their in¬ 
numerable delects, and to make them tenible even to 
the firmest minds? One thing, and one thing only 
—but that one thing is worth a thousand—they have 
energy, —Burke, Remarks on Policy of Allies, 

Speaking once of a robbery, Sydney Smith observed; 
‘ It is Bacon, I think, who says so beautifully, “ He 
that robs in darkness bi’eaks God's lock **. How fine 
that is.* 

References.— XXIV. 18.—J. M. Neale, Sffrmom for Cib# 
Church Year, vol. ii. p. 202. 

* God giveth them to be in security, and they rest thereon; 

but His eyes are upon their ways. They are exalted ; yet 
a little while, and th^ are gone; yea, they are brought low.* 

—^JOB XXIV. 23, 24. 

Without any touch of envy, a temperate and well- 
governed mind looks down on such as are exalted 
with success, with a certain shame for the imbecility 
of human nature, that can so far forget how liable it 
is to calamity, as to grow giddy with only the sus¬ 
pense of sorrow, which is the poilion of all men.— 
Steele in The Spectator (No. 812). 

WHENCE DID JOB DRAW HIS PICTURES? 

* And if it be not so now, who will make me a liar, and make my 

speech nothing worth?'—Jos xxiv. 25 . 

Job has once more protested his innocence of any 
conscious offence that could have drawn down God's 
anger; and once more, with an almost passionless 
calm, he has followed out, to their terriole result 
the suggestions of his friends, and the promptings of 
his own bewildered brain. 

I. If God’s justice is to be measured, as his friends 
tell him, by the measure of happiness or of miseiy 
dealt out to every man on this earthly scene, then it 
is an evil world, and Job has a weight on his soul, 
heavier than any burden which lus own pain or 
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■lifleiT can lay upon him. For the world is a scene 
cf sunering, oppression, violence, and wrong ; and the 
conclusion to which this points is yery terrible. You 
see at once its. full force; ^u sec how he lays his 
hand, this saint of the Old Testament, on the world- 
old problem of the existence of evil. 

II. The author of the book must have been familiar, 
as we see, with phases of experience that lay beyond 
the circle of Arab life. The crowded city, the very 
factory, we might almost say, the miseries of the 
cultivators of field and vineyai'd, the hard usurer, the 
o|)pressed and toiling masses—these are nictures 
which can hardly have fallen on his mental retina 
from a mei*e effort of the imagination. From what 
a^, from what scene, we ask, and ask in vain, comes 
this mysterious figure of the Arab patriarch ? 

III. The question occurs with increasing interest 
as we listen to his words, words that are the expres- 
flion of no extinct or obsolete range of ideas, but of 
feeling that are as strong and living to-day, in and 
outside the crowded capitals of Europe, as they were 
when they first found utterance. Wnat a fresh force 
they lend to the words of Him to whom the poor 
man’s cause was dear. ‘ The poor ye have always with 
you.* — G. G. Bradley, Lectures on the Book of Job, 

p.212. 

Rbvbiihnobs.—XXV. 2. — J. Vaughan, Fifty Semumt, 
1274, p. 72. XXV. 3.— J. M. Neale, Semwntfor Soms FeaH 
Ikiy$ in ih$ Chridian Year, p. 271. 

JUSTIFICATION 

'How then can man be justified with God.'— Job xxv. 4. 
Conversion is a human act It is the turning of the 
dnner in will and in act to his God. Justification is 
a Divine act, or rather a series of acts. Man turns, 
but it is only God who justifies. 

I. It is plain that when summoned to and standing 
before Goa’s judgment-seat, no sorrow, however deep 
and real, for the past; no promise, however reliable, 
for the future, will suffice us. Plainly, then, the 

i 'ustification of the sinner is not an act of his own. 
t is God that justifieth. We cannot, as innocent, 
daitii j ustification; but we may, as guilty, crave pardon. 
He can forgive us our sins. He can acquit us for the 
sake of another, not our owa This is what God’s 
justification in the first instance means. It is pardon, 
it is I'emission of sins. 

II. Then comes the difficult question: How can 
God’s mercy be reconciled with His justice? How 
can God justly pardon sinners.? That was a truth 
hidden from the ages and generations, and revealed 
to us in Jesus Christ. We are justified freely by 
God’s grace through the redemption which is in 
Christ J^esus. Thus, sinful in oui-selves, we are justi¬ 
fied in Christ, as joined to Christ, as part of Christ. 
The justification of man is thus the Divine acquittal 
of man for the Son of Man’s sake. God accepts us in 
His Beloved Son, who for our sins deserved to be 
fleeted. 

IIL But we must not stop here. God’s purpose, 
God’s redeeming and sancti^ing work, for and m us 


all has this great end and aim to make us holy. 
Human happiness, apart from holiness, is not Gkia’s 
purpose. Holiness, without happiness, is indeed, 
though men do not realize it, a practical impossibility. 
God regards us as part of the new creation. He par¬ 
dons us for the sake of Him to Whom we are united. 
We are taught that justification, like sanctification, 
is a work of the Spirit of God. God’s mercy is man’s 
only plea. Death is sin’s wages. Eternal life is 
God’s gift.—F. Watson, The Christian Life Here 
and Hereafter, p. 16. 

' Behold even to the moon, and it shineth not; yea, the stars ars 
not pure in His sight How much less man ?'— Job jocv. 
5, 6. 

The penitential tone of all Christian devotion beam 
witness to the conscious depth of the moral life,—to 
the beauty of God’s holiness that makes a blot of our 
saintliest light (* lieholding the moon and it shineth 
not’). In all things, the sense of shortcoming 
has pervaded the consciousness of modern times. — 
Martineau. 

Refbrbncb.—XXV. 13.—W. Sinclair, Worde from SL 
PauVe, p. 32. 

APPEARANCES 

* He hangeth the earth upon nothing.’— Job xxvi. 7. 

Ijet us see how oftentimes appearances are false. A 
great many things seem to be . . . and are not. We 
think we see; we say. Seeing is believing: but it is 
not 

It does seem as though the Lord did hang the 
world or the earth upon nothing. But what if 
' nothing ’ be greater than something ? It would be 
like the Bible thus to educate us. 

I. Now take an instance or two in illustration of 
the fact that the Bible often says things which it 
means to l)e taken in the contrary way. ' The chil¬ 
dren of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer 
darkness’ (Matt. viii. IS). Is it possible that the 
children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer 
darkness ? It is not ’Then what are we to make of 
these words ? Exactly what the Speaker intended us 
to make of them; He uses a figure of speech. He 
Himself is a living parable. That is what we forget; 
He did not make parables, He was Himself a Parable. 
What, then, if He always spake in parables ? The 
apparent childi-en of the kingdom, the nersons who set 
up paper claims to be in the family; tne persons who 
professed to be children, and so much professed it as 
to deny that any other were children except them¬ 
selves. This was Christ's way of describing a life of 
hypocrisy and appearance only, a cloaked life, rotten¬ 
ness clad in purple, pestilence coveied with a robe 
of silk; so-called, self-called children of the kingdom 
—oh, the mockery of that tone as He uttered the 
words!—shall be cast out into outer darkness. 

II. Take another instance given by the Apostle 
Paul himself—1 Corinthians i. 21, 25—two instances 
almost in the same line—'the foolishness of preach¬ 
ing’ and 'the foolishness of God’. Surely these 
terms are so startling as to be self-annotating. The 
meaning is so deeply concealed as to be to spiritual 
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discernment patent and almost glaring. ‘ The foolish- 
ness of Cod that is to say, man looking upon the 
apparatus, says. The whole thinjr is absolutely im¬ 
possible; that you should simply send foii;h men 
without swords, without purses, almost without 
sandals to their feet, and haixlly a staff to his hand 
has the apostle, and he is going forth to pull down 
th(‘ empires that are of granite and gold and wrought 
iron. And he will do it Things are not what they 
seem. 

III. Then, again, we read in Job xxvl 11, ‘The 
pillai‘8 of heaven tnunbled *. They did nothing of 
the sort; they looked as if they trenibhd. It was to 
indicate a gieat action on the other side of things; 
com[)ared with the greater thunder, the immenser 
energy, it seemed as if the very pillars of heaven 
trend)led, reeled, and would fall; tne pillared firma¬ 
ment was rettenness, and earth’s base built on stubble. 
Nothing of the kind. The geometry of the univei*se 
is perfectly safe. But it seemed as if it were so. Ay, 
that seeming will be the ruin of us all, if we do not 
take care. ‘ There is a way that seemeth right unto 
a man, but the end thereof is death.’ 

Dozens of these verses could be cited, and if thev 
were set in consolidated array, they would all speak 
with one voice, saying in effect, Beware of appear¬ 
ances; beware of simulations ; beware even of language 
that seems to be perfectly plain and clear; do not 
deceive youi*selves by prooabilities and by phantas¬ 
magoria of divers colour and action ; always lay hold 
of the upper wisdom, and in the strength of that co¬ 
partnery read even the simplest document which a man 
sends to you; the signature may be right, but it may 
be subscribed to a document that is full of grammati¬ 
cal puzzle and contradiction; pray for the discerning 
mind, the penetrating soul, the all but infallible in¬ 
tuition and instinct-^osKPH Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit^ vol. VII. p. 205. 

THE VOICES OP GOD 

* Lo, these are but the outskirts of His ways: and how small 
a whisper do we hear of Him 1 But the thunder of His 
power who can understand ? ’— Job xxvi. 14. 

All the billows of trouble had swept over the heart 
of Job. His riches had taken wings and fled away ; 
his physical strength had become as weakness itself 
until the grasshopper was a burden ; his good name 
had vanished; the friends that at first piaised him 
remained only to curse. And he bemoaned the 
silence of God in these hours of trouble. Sooner or 
later in life we all feel what Job felt—stars over us 
silent; graves under us silent; all the presences around 
about us—all are silent. 

I. God’s Effort to Speak to Us.—Now I suppose 
your scholars are right in thinking that some four 
thousand years have passed away since Job uttered 
that sentence, and men are a little inclined to beli ve 
that Job over-estimated the silence of God, and all our 
philosophers, and our poets, and our practical men are 
a little bit in danger in the hour of trouble of thinking 
that the silence is more marvellous than the speech. 
And perhaps when we come back again to larger 


knowledge we must think with Jesus Christ that it it 
the speech of God that is the wonderful thing—that 
instead of God being the silent one, He is the one 
Being who has worn His heart upon His sleeve, un¬ 
rolled all His secrets, and syllables are spoken unto 
us by ten thousand thousand voices, and that it is 
man’s ear that is deaf and does not listen to the 
sweetest voice that was ever heard, that it is man’s 
eye which is blind to the marvellous writings that 
are yonder on pages of blue, that it is man’s heart 
that is dead and utterly inert in the presence of One 
who is trying to speak unto His chiklren in all these 
various voices. 

II. Our Deafness—not God’s Silence. —God is the 
world’s great artist framing Himself forth in the 
landscapes. God is the world’s gi*eat haiwest-maker 
expressing Himself in the fruits and the flowers 
and the blossoms. God is the first great poet and 
philosopher and speaker. Patriots, martyrs, poets, 
statesmen and heroes—they all borrow their qualities 
and heroism from Almighty God, they dim the 
cjualitics in borrowing them from God. It is the 
pathos of God who is speaking that is manifest in 
our unwillingness to hear. We have forgotten about 
His voices. 

III. God’s Voice in Nature’s Laws. —Law is simply 
God’s way of doing things. The laws of Almighty 
God are around us, and they express His Divine will, 
so that when we come to study the great laws of 
Nature, we know that this is God speaking. When 
therefore we speak of the sciences we mean a co|)y of 
the laws of God. Geology copies God’s handwriting 
on the pages of His l ocks; astronomy copies God’s 
handwriting and voice on the pages of His stars; 
physiology copies God’s speech uttered through the 
human body; psychology—it is ax:opy of the laws of 
the human intellect; art—it is a copy of God’s 
beautiful thoughts; tools—they are God’s useful 
thoughts organized into terms of steel or iron or 
wood, and they give us these marvellous textures. 
These laws of nature through land and sea and sky, 
through all the fruits, through all that lends us 
beauty and truth—they are the voices of God speak¬ 
ing to us. We never can escape from Him. The angel 
of Ilis goodness goes liefore us; the angel of His 
mercy follows after us. If we have a mind that is 
sensitive? to His overtures of love, then the manifold 
voia?s of God in physical nature are the marvellous 
fact and event of human life.—N. Dwight Hillis, The 
Christian World Pnlpit^ vol. lxxiv. 1908, p. 65. 

* Lo, these are but the outskirts of His ways: and how small 
a whisper do we hear of Him 1 But the thunder of His 
power who can understand?'— Job xxvi. 14. 

‘Science,’ observes Herbert Spencer, ‘realizes to us in 
a way which nothing else can, the littleness of human 
intelligence in the face of that which transcends 
human intelligence. While towai'ds the traditions 
and authorities of men its attitude may be proud, 
before the impenetrable veil which hides the Absolute^ 
its attitude is humble—^a true pride and a true 
humility. Only the sincere man of science (and by 
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this title we do not mean the mere calculator of 
distances, or analyser of compounds, or labeller of 
species; but him who through lower truths seeks 
higher, and eventually the highest)—only the genuine 
man of science, we say, can truly know how utterly 
beyond, not only human knowledge but human con¬ 
ception, is the Universal Power of which Nature, and 
Life, and Thought, are manifestations/ 

‘He dreamed of the grandeur and presence of God/ 
says Victor Hugo of Bishop My riel in Lea Miatrahlea 
(chap. I.) ; ‘ of future eternity, that strange mystery ; 
of post eternity, that even sbanger mystery; of all 
the infinities that buried themselves before his eyes 
in all directions; and without seeking to comprehend 
the incom|n*ehensible, he gazed at it. He did not 
study God; He was dazzled by Him/ 

Say what we can about God, say our best, we have 
yet, Israel knew, to add instantly: ‘ Ix), these are 
fringea of His ways; but how little a poition is heard 
of him ! *— Matthew Arnold. 

Most people with whom I talk, men and women even 
of some originality and genius, have their scheme of 
the univei-sc all cut and dried—very dry, I assure you, 
to hear, dr^r enough to bum, dry-rotted and powder- 
pest, methinks—which they set up between you and 
them in the shortest intercourse. , . . The perfect 
God in His revelations of Himself has never got to the 
length of one such proposition as you, his prophets, 
state. Have you learned the alphabet of heaven and 
can count three ? Do you know the number of God's 
family ? Do you presume to fable of the ineffable ? 
Pray, what geographer are you, that speak of heaven's 
topography ?— ^Thoreau, A Week on the Concord, 

Refkrbnces.—XXVIL—S purgeon, Serrnons, vol. xliv. No. 
2667. XXVIL 2.-->nnd, XXVII. 6—A. G. Mortimer, The 
Church's Lessons, vol. i. p. 166. 

' My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go.*—J ob 
xxvii. 6. 

Human nature is a noble and beautiful thing; not a 
foul nor a base thing. . . . Have faith that God made 
you upright, though you have sought out many inven¬ 
tions ; 80 you will strive daily to become more what 
your Maker meant and means you to be, and daily 
gives voii also the jX)wer to be,—and you will cling 
more and more to tlic nobleness and virtue that is in 
you, saying, ‘My righteousness I hold fast, and will 
not let it go'.—R uskin in The Grown of Wild Olive, 

The great thing in the world is not so much to seek 
happiness as to earn peace and self-respect—H uxley. 

Referkncb.—XXVIL 10 .— II. J. Wilmot-Buxion, Sunday 
Lessons, p. 136. 

‘ Surely there is a mine for silver, and a place for gold where 
they refine.—J ob xxviii. i. 

Speaking in Seaame and Liliea of gold, the physical 
type of wisdom, Ruskin observes: ‘ Inere seem.s, to you 
and me, no reason why the electric forces of the earth 
should not carry whatever there is of gold within it at 
once to the mountain tops, so that kings and people 


might know that all the gold they could get was there; 
and without any trouble of digging, or anxiety, or 
chance, or waste of time, cut it away, and coin as much 
as they needed. But Nature does not manage i^ so. 
She puts it into little fissures in the earth, nobody 
knows where; you may dig long and find none; you 
must dig painfully to find any. And it's just the same 
with men's best wisdom. When you come to a good 
book, you must ask yourself, ‘ Am I inclined to work 
as an Australian miner would?' 

Reference. —XXVIII. 1 , 2, 6.—E. A. Askew, Smvwm 
Preached in GreystoJee Church, p. 233. 

THE KNOWN AND THE UNKNOWN 

‘ There is a path which no fowl knoweth, and which the vol* 
ture’s eye hath not seen.*— Job xxviii. 7. 

The Divine Speaker knows what He is talking 
about. We read in the fiftieth Psalm, * I know all 
the fowls of the mountains made their wings, I 
kindled the fire of their eyesj^ know their power of 
sight and of flight: then* is a way which no fowl 
knoweth, and there is a path which the vulture's eye 
hath not seen. Let us insert a word that will give 
emphasis to the expression : There is a p ith which 
even the vulture's eye hath not seen : the greatest eye, 
the eye that looks from horizon to horizon as if it were 
but a hand breadth in space; the eye that drinks in 
the moniing and dares the noonday: even that eye 
has not seen all the paths which radiate fronj tne 
throne of God. 

I. It is something in our highest education to know 
the limitations within whicK we live. 

Until we know all we should not pass judgment 
upon all. That would seem to be a sensible proposi¬ 
tion ; it would apply to physics and to commerce and 
to daily experience and to religion. If we would carry 
up some of our maxims from the market-place into the 
Church, we should often be surprised at the clear, sound 
rationalism, or best reason, of the Christian faith. A 
man must he God to deny God. It is not within our 
limited lips to throw a contradiction wide enough for 
the subject upon the infinite proposition that God is. 
There is a way whicli the fowl cloth not know, there 
is a path which even the vulture's eye hath not seen ; 
along that road and along that path when you are 
permitti d to enter you may discover the sanctuary of 
God, the shekinah that lights the mornings of the uni¬ 
verse. It is always distressing, if it were worth l)eing 
distressed about, that ignorance should pronounce uni¬ 
versal and final judgments. 

IL One of the first conditions of true knowledge is 
to know that knowledge is limited. You begin your 
education most fruitfully and satisfactorily when you 
lay it down os a certainty that for the present some 
things are inaccessible and unknowable. Religion is 
itic best economist of time. IVue piety is the least 
wasteful of all mental exercises : it knows what it can 
do, what it may do, what it ought to do, what it can¬ 
not do, what it is not expected to do, 

III. The very keenest sight known to men requires 
assistance. That may be a very humbling confession* 
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but it is in strict harmony with fact. Even the vul¬ 
ture’s eye hath not seen every path, and even the human 
eye has not seen everything which it is supposed to 
have seen. Sometimes that wondrous organism, the 
human eye, has to buy itself a little piece of glass in 
order to see how to write a letter to a child. 

IV. To know is the blessing. Not the quantity we 
know, but the fact that we can know—that is the dis¬ 
tinguishing attribute of man. To know is better than 
knowledge; the power of knowledge is greater than 
the acquisition that is secured. The soul is greater 
than any education it can receive. The text is the 
answer to intellectual ambition. There is a point to 
stop at; there is a place to sit down because to at¬ 
tempt to advance would be to attempt an impossibility. 
The text is, secondly, an encouragement to beginners 
in spiritual inquiry. They may say to themselves, 
We are not expected to know everything; we are 
privileged to know a little, we can make certain ad¬ 
vance and progress in the Divine kingdom, but we are 
severely limited, and beyond our limitation we have no 
responsibility. And, thiixlly, the text ini|)oses no limit 
of moial excellence. Where is there a text that says 
you are good enough, stand still ? There is no such 
text. There is a text which says, * Grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Chinst’. When 
we have oljeyed that text fully, we m^ ask for an¬ 
other.—JosKPii Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. i. 
p. 10. 

Referbnob.— XXVI II. 7,8 .—Spurgeon, Sermoru, vol. zlix. 
No. 2862. 

* He putteth forth His hand upon the flinW rock; He over- 
tumeth the mountains by the roots.'— Job xxviii. 9. 

‘The whole lx)ok of Job,' says Ruskin in his Lectv/rea 
an Architecture and Painting (p, 79), ‘ appeara to 
have been chiefly written and placed in the inspired 
volume in order to show the value of natural histoiy, 
and its power on the human heart. I cannot pass by 
it without pointing out the evidences of the beauty 
of the coiintr^ that Job inhabited.' Then, after 
pointing out it was an arable country (i. 14), a 
mountain country (vi. 15-17), and a rocky country 
(viii. 16-17, V. 23), ‘ visited, like the valleys of Switzer¬ 
land by convulsions and falls of mountains' (xrv. 18, 
V. 9; XXVIII. 9), he concludes : ‘ You see. Job's country 
was one like your own, full of pleasant brooks and 
rivers, rushing among the rocks, and of all other 
sweet and noble elements of landscape. The magnifi¬ 
cent allusions to natural scenery throughout the book 
are therefore calculated to touch the heart to the end 
of time.' 

‘ His eye seeth every precious thing.*— Job xxviii. 10 . 

But there are a great many things in this world at 
least, that are not ‘ precious' at all: indifference and 
ease, which are burdens upon the life of the world ; 
vanity, selfishness, and malice, which are its poison 
and pestilence. These things also are not unseen by 
Him; lurk they under ever so fair a disguise, the 
cloak of wisdom, the decencies of wealth, or the gloss 
of an untarnished name. He looks at them with 


Divine sorrow and displeasure, and leaves them till 
they turn and look at Him. It is the shadow of His 
glance that falls on them; for evil ever hides itself 
and skulks before His holy face; and a man whose 
life and thought are only for himself feels hurt and 
flumed at the name of God, and helpless as in a strange 
land without an interpretei*. But it is with a soft 
light and a tender meaning that * His eye sceth eveiy 
precious thing *; drawn thither by likeness and the 
affinity of love, and resting there with pure content 
His perception singles out the jewels of the univei-se. 

. . . God, in the midst of a mixed universe, Ix)rd of the 
eternal contest between good and ill, has an eye foi 
‘every precious thing,' mingles with every noble strife; 
burns in the blush of holy shame, aspires in our 
heavenward aspirations, and weeps in our repentant 
tears. —Mahtineau. 

RBFBRBNca—XXVIII. 10.—Spurj^eoii, Sirmom^ vol. xvIL 
No. 986. 

* But where shall wisdom be found ? and where is the place of 

understanding ? . . . God understandeth the way thereof 
and He knoweth the place thereof. . . . And unto man Ho 
said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to 
depart from evil is understanding.'— Job xxviii. 12-28. 

Before quoting this passage in his Notea Upon Life 
(pp. 104 f.), Sir Henry Taylor writes: ‘ Wisdom will 
have no hold on the heart in which joy is not 
tempered by fear. The fear of the Lord, we know, 
is tne beginning of it; and some hallowing and 
chastening influences of fear will always go along 
with it. Fear, indeed, is the mother of foresight; 
spiritual fear, of a foresight that reaches beyond the 
grave ; temporal fear, of a foresight that falls short; 
but without fear there is neither the one foresight 
nor the other ; and as pain has been truly said to be 
the deepest thing in our nature, so it is fear that will 
bring the depths of our nature within our knowledge.' 

THE MORAL GROUNDWORK OP CLERICAL 
TRAINING 

* But where shall wisdom be found ? and where is the place of 

understanding.’— Job xxviii. 12. 

The idea of Wisdom fills a great place in the mind 
of the Old Testament. How to acquire wisdom; 
how wisdom will be rewarded; how the history of 
Israel and Israel's saints and heroes, is a long illus¬ 
tration of the power of wisdom : these are the topics 
of the book which bears its name. There are no 
allusions to the Law of Sinai, to the promises, to the 
history, to the worship of Israel, in the whole com¬ 
pass of the book. In this somewhat negative but 
very important manner, the writings of the Kochmah 
in the Old Testament are a dii*ect anticipation of the 
Gospel. They name and centre in a word to which 
Christ alone has done justice; it is His Name from 
Everlasting—the Wisaom of the Father. 

I. Where shall wisdom be found? Wisdom ie 
here the Ideal according to which God created the 
world. When God thus gave outward form to 
Wisdom in creating the worm, He also gave man the 
law by obeying which man corresponds to what he 
was meant to be in the archetypal world—and pay- 
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tici|}ates, after his measure, in wisdom. A compre¬ 
hensive intellectual apprehension of the real natui*e 
of things is beyond man’s mental grasp. He cannot 
without a I'eveiation really contemplate things as they 
are—as they are seen by God : but he can correspond 
to the realities as God sees them by obedience to 
elementary moral truth—by fear of the peifect moral 
Being—by practical renunciation of evil. Dogmatic 
wisdom has its root and beginning in the culture of 
those moral and spiritual sensibilities which Scripture 
calls the ‘ feai* of the Lord 

II. If a theological college is to recognize the 
principle, that spiritual and theological wisdom must 
nave a basis in conduct, in life, in conscience, it will 
be necessary for such an institution to develop at least 
two things: first, a system, secondly, a spirit or 
atmosphere. Not merely study, but prayer, medita¬ 
tion, if need be, confession, exercise, sleep, recreation, 
should, as fai* as possible, be ordered by rule. A 
house which has a religious purpose should be a 
house of rule; it shoukl be govemed by system. 
But system alone will not suffice. A tneological 
college must develop a spirit—a moral and religious 
atmosphere—which will justify and interpret its 
system to those who live in it. A spirit which is 
eaimest and practical tends insensibly to clothe itself 
with system.—H. P. Lidoon, Clerical Life and 
Work^ p. 73 . 

MAN’S HIGHEST WISDOM 

* But where shall wisdom be found ? and where is the place of 
nnderstanding ? And unto man He said. Behold, the fear 
of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is 
onderstanding.*—J ob xxviii. 12 , aS. 

Hebs we have a human question, and a Divine 
answer. Let us a)nsider— 

I. The Human Question. 

(a) By whom was the question put? It was 
originally put by Job, a prince in the land of Uz. 

( 0 ) Under what circumstances was the question 
put ? Here you have a man without a book, without 
a Bible, without even the fregnient of a Bible, striv¬ 
ing to solve the mysteries of being and of the universe. 

( 0 ) What is the puiport of the question? The 
key to the long discussion in the book of Job may 
be found in the question which Satan, the great 
accuser, puts to God. ’Doth Job fear God for 
nought?' Satan suggests that Job's religion wm 
selfish, that he was good simply because his goodness 
was marked by temporal blessings. He boldly asserts 
that if God would only withdraw these external 
blessings Job would cast off his allegiance, and curse 
God to His face. The (question is thus distinctly 
raised, Can goodness exist irrespective of reward ? 

II. The Divine Answer is Manifold. ^ 

(a) Negative. The wisdom which surrounds the 

mystery of the Divine dealings man cannot obtain. 
Neither the living nor the dead, neither the visible 
nor the invisible, neither the occupants of the air, 
nor the ear^ nor destruction can supply us with the 
wisdom which solves the mysteries of tne works and 
ways of God with man upon the earth. 


(ft) Job now tells us that God alone possesses this 
wisdom. The darkness in which God enshrouds 
Himself may be bewildering to us, but it hides no¬ 
thing from Him. 

(c) We have God's solemn announcement that 
man's highest wisdom consists in reverent obedience 
to that great God who works these mysteries. The 
spiritual supernatural truth of (’hristianity cannot 
be apprehended by the intellect If you cannot 
know the things by the medium of the bodily senses 
how then are they to be known ? You must put 
yourself into harmony with Go<l, love what He loves, 
hate what He hates.—tt. Roberts, Mt/ Closing 
Ministry, 

Rbferencb.—XXVIII. 12.—J. Vaughan, Sermont (10th 
Series), p. 133. 

WHAT MONEY CANNOT BUY 

* It cannot be gotten for gold.’— Job xxviii. 15. 

I HAVE been much impressed of late with the way in 
which the Bible depreciates money. In this, as in 
most things, it is remote from the spirit of the world. 
The Word of God has often an almost contempt for 
money. Men make it an idol. The Bible esteems it 
as vanity. Something of this healthy disesteem of 
money would be a benediction to multitudes to-day 
when money is frequently held in supreme adoration. 

Money and gems are held cheaply in the colloquy 
of which the text forms part It appeal’s that there 
are seven Hebrew words for gold, and no less than 
four of them appear in five verses of this dramatic 
chapter. The gold alluded to in the sentence before 
us 18 refined gold—gold, laid up in treasures. And 
heavenly wisdom, true religion, ’cannot be gotten' 
even for such ’gold'. 

Delitzsch's rendering is, ’ Pure gold cannot be given 
for it'. 

I. Life’s Most Excellent Things ’ Cannot be Gotten 
for Gold ’.—’ Money answereth all things ' the cynic 
affirms. And yet, though most men believe this, we 
frequently ore disillusioned. When we come to 
reflect and observe, our estimate of what money can 
obtain is greatly modified. Not only is it true that 
some things cannot be bought with money, but it is 
also true that the best things of life defy purchase. 
They have no equivalent in finance. Golci has no 
relation to them. It is a fact easily observed that 
of many a noble thing it is true that ‘ it cannot be 
gotten for gold'. 

II. The Greatest of all Things ‘ Cannot be Gotten 
for Gold’.—‘Wisdom’ is the immediate theme of 
the eloquent pai’agraph before us. This is but a title 
—one of a ci*owd of noble titles—of true religion. 
And we never can too fully familiarize ourselves with 
the truism that spiritual things have no material 
equivalent whatever. 

III. It is Man’s Blessedness that the Best ’ Can¬ 
not be Gotten for Gold *.—Many purposes of ^ood 
this serves. Let it be again and yet again insisted 
that it reveals the limitations of money. Men wor¬ 
ship ’gods of gold'. They always have done^ and 
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till the end of the age they always will. Even the 
Christian Church is apt to exaggerate the functions 
of gold. The rich man is often a hero in the Church 
the poorest of all poor men founded. He gets his 
way. He may be coarse and vulgar, but he is obeyed, 
'fhe complex and costly organization of many 
churches makes rich men a necessity. And innumer¬ 
able evils follow. So that saints and sinners alike 
need to realize what money cannot buy. 

God gives an opportunity to all iti ordaining that 
the best ‘cannot be gotten for gold*. Here is an 
equality of opportunity. Every man has a chance 
ot the prize of life. The poor may achieve noble 
things. When Christ was nere He had no money. 
The Apostles were forbidden to provide gold for 
themselves. Peter declared, ‘ Silver and gold have I 
none *. It is not along golden roads God’s children 
pass to bliss. Thank God for beatitude for all men. 
All may of God partake. Ileaven's conditions all 
may fulHl, 

This should make the Gospel very attractive. Its 
demands are such as the poor can comply with. Its 
invitation is to all.— Dinsdaije T. Young, The Oospel 
of theLeft Hand, p. 207. 

WHERE IS WISDOM? 

* Whence then cometh wisdom?’— Job xxviii. aa 

The answer to this question is given as the conclu¬ 
sion of one of the most eloquent and poetic descrip¬ 
tions discoverable. 

I. Not in Intelligent Development.—The passage 
enables us to answer the question whether man can 
attain the highest wisdom, or, in other woixls, ‘ the 
highest state of excellence,* without a revelation from 
God. ^rhat there is such a revelation we Christians 
believe, and that the Bible contains such a revelation 
the answer to a question like this goes to prove. 
The attentive reader will observe that the sacred 
writer (Job xxvni.) employs terms of expression 
which show that he had an intimate knowledge of 
mining operations. The statement is made for the 
purpose of showing that man’s faculties, his industry 
ahd enterprise, have been marvellously developed in 
regard to all physical phenomena. Knowledge and 
skill have been manifested by man for a far longer 
period than is consistent with some mod(*rn theories 
of his development. In very remote ages, at least 
1000 years before Job, there were gold mines in 
Egypt. He reminds us that man, through the 
triunjphs of his reasoning faculty, can scale the 
heavens, and penetrate into the hidden laws which 
govern the universe. But when man is thus set 
before us as possessing powers and capacities which 
may be said to conquer nature, how comes it to pass 
that intelligent development is not equalled by 
moral elevation? He is described as not having 
found wisdom. The want of wisdom in Scriptural 
language is to be in a state of folly, that state of the 
man who says in his heart ‘There is no God,* or 
practically lives without any recognition of the 


claims of God to obedience. We may well ask» 
‘Have they no knowledge that work iniquity, not 
calling upon God?* Knowledge they may have^ 
biit not true wisdom. 

II. Not In Wealth.—ITie question waits for an 
answer, ‘ Where shall wisdom be found, and where is 
the place of undersbinding? * Fallen, though intel¬ 
lectual, man has not tound it. But has he power 
to procure, can he purchase it? An answer is givea 
He may acquire wealth, but he cannot put a price 
upon wisdom. He may have gold of Ophir, and 
jewels, and precious stones. Tne habitable earth 
may have been traversed, the depths of the ocean ex¬ 
plored for his benefit. He may possess all that the 
diver or miner has collected, and that the merchant 
has transported over the seas, but he has acquired 
nothing which can give peace, nothing which he can 
keep, nothing which he can exchange for true wisdom. 

‘ The price of it is above rubies.* 

III. Where, then, Is Wisdom? —But there is no 
room for despair. The Bible tells of man’s restora¬ 
tion and renewal as well as of his origin and fall. 
Where is wisdom? ‘God understandeth the way 
thereof.* And the point of importance is that ‘ the 
way thereof God has made known *. His own light 
has shone on the way thereof. Holy Scripture given 
by inspiration contains the statement that the wis¬ 
dom which inaketh wise unto salvation is connected ^ 
with faith in Christ Jesus; that what is sometime 
shadow is elsewhere cli arly manifested in the face of 
Him ; that personified Wisdonj is seen in the person 
of Christ; that in Him, Christ Jesus, are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge; and, moreover, 
that the fii’st discovery of these treasures that truly 
enrit-h, and sanctity, and save were made through the 
revelation of God; that the first light that shone 
out of darkness was seen in the promise that the 
‘seed of the woman should bruise the head of the 
serpent*; that after obtaining the knowledge of 
good and evil, man only leamt where true wisdom 
was to Ikj found when God said to man, ‘ Behold, the 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from 
evil is understanding *. 

* The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from 
evil is understanding.*— Job xxviii. 28. 

The book of Job is admittedly a difficult book. It 
relates to times contemporary with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. It is believed to have been written be¬ 
tween the entry into and the exodus from Egypt. 
It has been conjectured that Moses was the writer of 
the book, owing, no doubt, to the similarity of some 
parts of the book to some parts of Genesis. But 
that is not the case. It is essentially an historical 
book, and Job is an historical personage. His name 
is wonderfully significant—Joo, which means ‘the 
assaultf*d one *, 

I. Job’s Character and Trial.—Now what do we 

know of Job’s character? He is described by God 
Himself in the eighth verse of the first chapter. He 
was a ‘ perfect and an upright man ; one that feareth 
God and escheweth evil *. Yet it was such an one 
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that Satan was allowed to tempt and to afflict; yet 
in all this Job ginned not. Again, the tempter was 
allowed to afflict him, this time by assaulting his 
body. Yet ‘in all this did not Job sin with his 
lips*. It is at this stage that Job*s ‘three friends* 
came on the scene, and the chapters fi om the thiixl 
to the thirty-seventh are a record of the conversa¬ 
tions that ensued between Job and his friends. They 
had not much cheer or encouragement to offer him, 
and their pessimism is remembered to this day in the 
homely pnrase we apply to those who take dai k 
views of life—that they are ‘Job's comforters’. It 
is in the thirty-eighth and subsequent chapters that 
we see Job’s vindication, when the Lord answered 
Job, turned his captivity, and blessed his lattcT days 
more than his beginning. The ‘patience of Job* 
has been an object-lesson to the Christian Church in 
every age. wUt was its secret ? Surely it is to be 
found in the words of the text. 

II. The Fear of the Lx>rd.—The text occurs in the 
answer made by Job himself to one of the three 
friends—B.ldad the Shuhite—and it seems to have 
been an answer to Bildad’s question (xxv. 4), ‘ How 
then can man be justified with God?* Now ‘the 
fear of the Lord * was essentially an Old Testament 
thought. We find it conspicuous, too, in the New 
Tesbiment, but with a more glorious meaning, for 
the Gospel has shed its bright beams upon it. It 
WHS the theme of the song of the Bles.sed Virgin, 
‘His mercy is on them that fear Him*. We find 
St. Peter, too, laying it down as a command, ‘ Fear 
God; honour the King *. But, some one will ask, 
does not St John say, ‘ Perfect love casteth out fear *; 
and that ‘ he that feareth is not made perfect in 
love * ? Quite true; but the contradiction is only 
apparent, not real. There are two kinds of fear; 
(a) The filial fear, which fears to do a wrong against 
one who loves and is loved ; and (h) servile fear, 
which trembles at the consequence of wrongdoing. 
It is the servile fear which love casts out. 

III. What it Produces.—Beyond all question we 

need at the present day a deeper realization of the 
fear of the Lord. , 

(а) A perfect faith, —We need the filial fear, 
which is not irreverent, but is based on the know- 
ledge of the truth, and which leads to perfect faith. 
Job was a man who feared the I^rd, and this led 
him to a life of perfect faith, so that he could say : 
‘ Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him *. 

(б) A godly wisdom. —This is ‘the fear of the 
Lord * which Job declares to be ‘ wisdom * The world 
is in search of wisdom to-day, but a large number of 
people want to find it apart from God. 

(c) A relationship of Father and Son. —^The fear 
of the Lord, again, brings us into right relationship 
with God. He is our Father; we are His children. 
Ai’e we not reminded of this when we read, ‘ They 
that feared the Lord spake often one to another, and 
the Lord hearkened and heard it, and a book of re¬ 
membrance was written before Him for them that 
fea/red the Lord and that thought upon His Name. 


And they shall be Mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in 
that day when I make up My jewela* 

(d) A departure from evil .—Once more the fear 
of the Lord promotes a departure from evil, for in 
this (‘ase ‘ wisdom * and ‘ understanding * are almost 
identical terms. ‘ To fear God and to keep His com¬ 
mandments* is described as the whole duty of man. 
If we fear the Lord as Job did, we shall, like him, ex¬ 
amine ourselves, our thoughts, our words, our deeda 
Nor must the Christian precept be forgotten—‘ Let 
every one that narneth the Name of Christ depart from 
iniquity *. 

MAN’S BEST WISDOM 

‘ Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; ana to depart 
from evil is understanding.’— Job xxviii. 28. 

Job in his calmer mood feels that he has attempted 
to deal with questions too high for him. 

I. He forgets for a while his own pangs and soitows ; 
the pressure of God’s heavy hand is withdrawn, and 
there rises before him a vision of that wisdom, which, 
as in the opening portion of the book of Proverbs, so 
here, and in later gendations, as for instance in the 
age at which the ‘ Book of Wisdom * was written, em¬ 
bodied to tlie pious Jew the combination of the high¬ 
est knowledge with the truest goodness. 

II. And this, in his baffled and wearied, yet more 
tranquil frame, he feels to be beyond his reach. There 
is a touch at once of hofielcssness and of cheering faith 
in his words. He dwells on the unapproachable, the 
inscrutable nature of true wisdom, in terms which the 
most enlightened Christian may in one sense fully 
echo. 

III. ‘ We know that what we see forms but the 
outskirts of creation ; that the power and the wisdom 
which rule this vast imivei*se must lie beyond the 
reach, not only of our understanding, but also of our 
furthest speculation.* Yet we know also how much 
of God’s nature, which was hidden from Job, has been 
reveah d to us in Christ: that if we ‘ know in part * 
only yet in paid; we do know; and we may thankfully 
welcome ana accept the vast revelations of that book 
of nature which we have received from the progress 
of human science. 

IV. But when all this has been fully acknowledged, 
we still feel the force of Job’s woixls, that there is 
something higher yet than any knowledge regarded 
as knowledge, whether it be scientific, or whether it be 
theological knowledge. The truest wisdom is ‘ to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with our 
God *.—G. G. Bbaducy, Lectures on the Book of Job, 
p. m 

* Oh that 1 were as in the months of old, as in the days when 
God watched over me.’— Job xxix. a. 

At the close of his paper on Good-Nature {Spectator, 
No. 171), Addison quotes this chapter as one of‘several 
passages which I have always read with great delight 
in the book of Job. It is the Account which that Holy 
Man gives of his Behaviour in the Days of his Pros¬ 
perity ; and, if considered only as a human Composi¬ 
tion, is a finer picture of a charitable and good-natured 
man than is to be met with in any other author.* 
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‘ People do not dream when they are happy. For the 
last few days/ says Miss ThacKeray oi net heroine, 
Catherine, in The Village on the 6liff, ‘ she had re¬ 
membered without bitterness. Life seemed to have 
grown suddenly bearable, and almost easy once more. 
If she had known how short a time her tranquillity 
was to last, she might have made more of it perhaps, 
and counted each minute as it passed. But she aid 
not know, and she wasted many of them as she was 
doing now, as we all do, in unavailing hankering and 
regrets—precious little instants flying by only too 

a uickly, and piping to us very sweetly, ana we do not 
ance. Looking back, one laments not so much the 
unavoidable sorrows of life, as its wasted peace and 
happiness, and then, more precious minutes pass in 
remorse tor happiness wasted long ago.’ 

Referknoks.—XXIX. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermont^ vol. 1. No. 
tl. XXIX. 2‘4.—/Wd. vol. xvii. No. 1011. 

‘When my children were about me.*—J ob xxix. 5. 

* When 1 get down to my home from this House,* 
said Bright in the House of Commons during the 
American ('ivil War, ‘ I find half a dozen little 
children playing upon my hearth. How many 
Members are there who can say with me, that the 
most innocent, the most pure, the most holy joy 
which in their past years they have felt, or in their 
future years they have hoped for, has not arisen from 
contact and association with our precious children ? * 

* When 1 went forth to the gate unto the city, the young men 
saw me and hid themselves, and the aged rose up and 
stood. The princes refraineo talking. . . . When tne ear 
heard me, then it blessed me ; and when the eye saw me, 
it gave witness unto me: because I delivered the poor that 
cried, the fatherless also, that had none to help him. The 
blessings of him that was ready to perish came upon me, 
and I caused the widow's heart to sing for Joy.'—J oh 

XXIX. 7 f. 

To Sir Alexander Ball exclusively the Maltese 
themselves attributed their ^emancipation ; on him, 
too, they rested their hopes of the future. Whenever 
he appeared in Valetta, the passengera on each side, 
through the whole length of the street, stopped and 
remained uncovered till he passed , the very clamoui*8 
of the market-place were hushed at his entrance, and 
then exchanged shouts for shouts of joy and wel¬ 
come. Even after the lapse of years he never ap¬ 
peared in any one of their casals, which did not lie in 
the direct road between Valetta and St. Antonio, his 
summer residence, but the women and children, with 
such of the men who weiv not at labour in their 
fields, fell into ranks, and followed, or preceded him, 
singing the Maltese song which had been made in his 
honour, and which was scarcely less familiar to the 
inhabitants of Malta and Gozo than * God save the 
King* to Britons. ‘When he went to the gate 
through the city, the young men refrained talking; 
and the aged arose and stood up. When the ear 
heal’d, then it blessed him; and when the eye saw 
him, it gave witness to him: because he delivered the 
r that cried, and the fatherless, and those that 
none to help them. The blessing of them that 
were ready to perish came upon him; and he caused 


the widow’s heart to sing for joy.’—C oleeidox in 
The Friend, 

i Reference. —XXIX. 16.—J. Baldwin Brown, Chridkm 

I IVorld Pulpitf vol. xx. pp. 264, 280. 

EARTHLY ANTICIPATIONS 

‘ Then I said, I shall die in my nest; and 1 shall multiply my 
days as the sand.—J ob xxix. z8. 

We seem to learn from these anticipations of Job in 
the days of his former prosperity and comfort the 
delusions i*elative to things tending to their own good 
and to the glory of God, which may especially be 
imposed upon the godly in seasons of great and un* 
inten-uptea prosperity. 

I. An overrated estimation of their own comfort, 
‘ I shall die in my nest *. If your heaits are in heaven, 
you will find your conflicts upon earth, which will 
effectually hinder you from the making of nests in a 
world of sin and sorrow. 

II. A forgetfulness of their character as strangers 
and pilgrims upon eaith, ‘ I shall multiply my days 
as the sand’. Job manifested the presumption of 
long life, on which the rich man went, who is the 
subject of a parable in the gospel, ‘ Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years, take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry. But God said unto him. 
Thou fool, this night thy soul shall he required of 
thee, then whose shall those things be which thou 
hast provided ?' 

III. A disposition to estimate their time upon 
earth, rather upon the score of its comfort, or its 
duration than of its usefulness. What is the value 
of all that comfort to a sinner in which God is not 
glorified ? What is the value of multiplied days, if 
they do not speak to the praise of Jehovah ?—W. 
Borrows, Select Sermons, p. 216. 

Reference. —XXIX. 20.—Spurgeon, Sermoru, vol. xzrlii. 
No. 1649. 

‘ I sat chief, and dwelt as a king in the army, as one that com- 
forteth the mourners.’— Job xxix. 25. 

How easy it is to shed human blood I How much in 
all ages have wounds and shrieks and tears been the 
cheap and vulgar resources of the rulers of mankind I 
How difficult and noble it is to govern in kindness, 
and to found an empire upon the everlasting basis of 
justice and affection I . . . The vigour I love con¬ 
sists in finding out wherein subjects are aggrieved, in 
relieving them, in the laborious, watchful, and difficult 
task of increasing public happiness by allaying each 

f >articular discontent—S ydney Smith, Peter Plym* 
ey's Letters (ix.). 

‘ My welfare passeth away as a cloud •.. the days of afflictioa 
have taken hold upon me.’— Job xxx. 15,16. 

This sickness brought him so near to the gates of 
death, and he saw the grave so ready to devour him^ 
that he would often say, his recovery was supematuraL 
And then, being with his eldest daughter, Mrs. Har¬ 
vey, at Abury Hatch in Essex, he there fell into a 
fever, which, with the help of his constant infirmity- 
vapours from the spleen—Chastened him into so visible 
a consumption, that his beholders might say of hin^ 
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Vv. 21, 22. 


JOB XXX..XXXU 


Ver. 4 


m St. Paul of himself, * I die daily/ and he might say 
with Job, ‘My welfare passeth away as a cloud, the 
d^s of my affliction have taken hold of me*.—I zaak 
Walton, Life of Dr. Donne 

* Thou art turned to be cruel to me: with the mis^ht of thy hand 

thou persecutest me. Thou liftest me up to the wind, thou 
causest me to ride upon it; and thou dissolvest me m the 
storm.’—^JoB XXX. ax, aa. 

‘ Thk blasphemy of great natures,* said Renan once, 
‘ is more acceptable to God than the interested prayer 
of the common person; for, while the blasphemy 
denotes an imperfect view of things, it includes an 
element of just protest, whereas egoism has not a 
particle of truth at all. 

Rbfbrbnoes.—XXX. 23.—Spurgeon, Semumif vol. xzxii. 
Ho. 1922. XXX. 25.~iWa. vol. viii. No. 479. 

* I made a covenant with mine eyes ; how then should I look 

upon a maid Job xxxi. i. 

‘Chastity,* said Bishop Camus of Belley, ‘is timid 
and sensitive, trembling at every shadow, quick at 
every sound, fearing every peril. It takes alarm at a 

f iance—as a very Job, who had made a covenant with 
is eyes; the slightest word disconcerts it; it is sus¬ 
picious of sweet scents; good food seems a snare, 
mirth a levity, society treacherous, light reading a 
danger. It moves along all eyes and ears, like one 
covered with jewels who crosses a foi*est, and starts at 
every step, fancying he hears robbers.* 

CiLASTiTY is the flowering of man; and what are 
called Genius, Heroism, Holiness, and the like, are 
but various fruits which succeed it— Thoeeau, WaL 
den (‘ Higher Laws'). 

Rkfbrbnob.—XXXI. 14.—G, Brooks, Outlinei of Sermons, 
p. 130. 

* Did not He that made me in the womb make him ? '—Job 

XXXI. 15 . 

Thk races to whom we owe the Bible were cruel in 
war; tJiey were revengeful; their veins were filled 
with blood, hot with lust; they knew no art, nor 
grace, nor dialectic, such as Greece knew, but one 
service they at least have rendered to the world. 
They have preserved in their prophets and poets this 
eternal verity— He that made me in the womb made 
him —and have proclaimed with Divine fury a Divine 
wrath upon all who may be seduced intofoigetfulness 
of it.—M ark Rutherfobi) in The Deliverance. 

When Job had spoken of his duty to the lowly, he 
had given the sanction for it in the thought: Did 
not One fashion ua 1 Jesus gives a higher sanction: 
Docs not one Father love you all ? In the presence 
of the Father the children are to lose their sepai'ate- 
ness.— Royce, Religious Aspect of Philosophy, p. 42 . 

* If I have withheld the poor from their desire ... or have 
eaten my morsel alon^ and the fatherless hath not eaten 
thereof.’—J ob xxxi. 16 , 17 . 

EuQEtiiua prescribes to himself many particular days 
of fasting and abstinence, in order to increase his 
j^vate bank of charity, and sets aside what would be 
&e current ezpenoes of those times for the use of the 


oor. He often goes afoot when his business calb 
im, and at the end of his walk has given a shilling 
which in his ordinary methods of expence would 
have gone for coach hire, to the first necessitous 
person that has fallen in his way. I have known him, 
when he has been going to a play or an opera, divert 
the money which was designea for that purpose upon 
an object of Charity whom he has met in the sti^t 
— Addison, Spectator (No. 177). 

‘ If I have seen any perish for want of clothing, or any poor 
without covering.’—J ob xxxi. 19 . 

‘It was one of Job’s boasts that “he had seen none 
perish for want of clothing ’*; and that he had often 
“made the heart of the widow to rejoice’*. And 
doubtless Dr. Sandei-son,’ says Izaak Walton, ‘might 
have made the same religious boast of this and very 
many like occasions. But, since he did not, I rejoice 
that I have this just occasion to do it for him.’ 

* If 1 have said to the fine gold, thou art my confidence. —Job 

XXXI. 24. 

Ip we command our wealth, we shall be rich and free; 
if our wealth command us, we are poor indeed.— 
Burke, First Letter on a Regicide Peace. 

* If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in 

brightness; and my heart hath been secretly enticed, and 
my mouth hath kissed my hand.’— Job xxxi. 20, 27. 

‘ The scholar of the sixteenth century,’ says Huskin in 
the third volume of The Stones of Venice, ‘ if he 
saw the lightning shining from the east to the west, 
thought forthwith of Jupiter, not of the Son of Man; 
if he sa^ the moon walking in brightness, he thought 
of Diana, not of the throne which was to be estab¬ 
lished for ever as a faithful witness in heaven ; and 
though his heart was but secretly enticed, yet thus 
he denied the God that is above.’ 

‘ Were I obliged to have a religion,* said Napoleon, 

‘ I would worship the sun—the source of all life—the 
real God of the earth.’ 

'Then was kindled the wrath of Elihn against Job.— Job 

XXXII. 2. 

Job’s friends kindly argued with him, ‘ You are suffer¬ 
ing, therefore you ai’e guilty*. And the argument 
was bad, because they only saw an exceptional accident 
in the life of a good man; but if that etei*nal life had 
been passed in continual residence on this globe, if 
notorious bad fortune had pursued him through 
eternity in the nineteenth generation, his descendants 
might well have said, ‘Oh, Job, there is something 
wrong in you, for you never come out right*.— 
Bagehot on The Ignorance of Man. 

' Now Elihu had waited to speak unto Job, because they w«ra 
elder than he.’—J ob xxxii. 4. 

* I SPEAK not as claiming reverence for my own age and 
office,’ says Mr. Lyon to Felix Holt (Felix Holt, chap. 
V.), ‘ not to shame you, but to warn you. It is gOM 
that you should use plainness of speech, and I am not 
of those who would enforce a submissive silence on 
the young, that they themselves, being elders, may 
be heard at large; for Elihu was the youngest of 
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Ver. ft 


Job’s friendsi jet was there a wise rebuke in his 
words.’ 

*1 said, Days should speak, and multitude of years should teach 
wisdom.’— Job xxxii. 7 . 

If youth is the season of unrest, when change is wel- 
coine<l for its own sake, and when orderly growth is 
despised, it is also the brooding-time of speculation, 
the inatiiring-time of adventure. Old men are prob¬ 
ably best fitted for carrying on the mechanical and 
routine work of the world, out the artists, the poets, 
the explorei-s, the propagaWs of new ideas, are habit¬ 
ually to be found among the young. Of two great 
changes that have powerfully influenced modern 
society, it may probaoly be said that both the Re¬ 
formation and the Revolution owed their impetus to 
the generation under forty.—C. H. Pearson. 

* There is a spirit in man, and the breath of the Almighty giveth 
him understanding. —Job xxxii. 8 . 

Here it is that humanity culminates, or reveals the 
summit of its dignity ; it is, in being, spirit, and, as 
such, open to the visitation and the indwelling power 
of God. This it is, and this only, that makes us 
properly religious beings. No created being can 
excel in order a soul so configured to God as to be 
inspirable by Him, able to receive His impulse, fall 
into His movement, rest in His ends, and be finally 
peifected in the eternity of His joys.— Bushnell. 

What the light of your mind, which is the direct 
inspiration of the Almighty pronounces inci^edible,— 
that, in God’s name, leave uncredited ; at your peril do 
not try believing that.— Carlyle, Life of Sterling. 

Thy own God-created Soul; dost thou not call 
that a ‘ revelation * ? Who made Thee 1 where didst 
thou come from ? The voice of eternity, if thou be 
not a blasphemer, and poor asphyxiated mute, speak 
with that tongue of thine! Thou art the latest 
birth of Nature; it is ‘the inspiration of the Al¬ 
mighty ’ that giveth thee understanding.— Carlyle, 
Past and Present 

Truk, nevertheless, forever it remains that Intellect 
is the real object of reverence, and of devout prayer, 
and zealous wish and pursuit among the sons of men; 
and even, well understood, the one obj(?ct. It is the 
Inspiration of the Almighty that giveth men under¬ 
standing. . . . Human Intellect, if you consider it 
well, is the exact summary of Human Worth .— 
CARLYI.E, Latter-day Pampalets (iii.). 

Carlyle, never tired of quoting this verse, recurs 
again to it in describing the Presbyterianism of Scot¬ 
land (in the essay on Sir Walter Scott) : ‘ A country 
where the entire people is, or even once has been, 
laid hold of, filled to the heart with an infinite re¬ 
ligious idea, has “ made a step from which it cannot 
retrograde”. Thought, conscience, the sense that 
man is denizen of a universe. Creature of an Eternity, 
has penetrated to the remotest cottage, to the simplest 
heart Beautiful and awful, the feeling of a Heavenly 
!^hest, of Duty God-commanded, over-canopies all 
life. There is an inspiration in such a people; one 


may say in a more special sense, ” the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth them understanding 

Rbfkuenoe.—XXXII. 8 .—J. £. Vmux, Smnon Notes {4tih 
Series), p. 22 . 

* It is not the great who are wise, nor the aged that understand 

judgment’— Job xxxii. 9 . 

We are idolaters of the old. We do not believe in 
the riches of the soul, in its proper eternity and omni¬ 
presence. We do not believe there is any force in 
to-day to rival or recreate that beautiful yesterday. 
We linger in the ruins of the old tent, where once 
we had bread and shelter and organs, nor believe 
that the spirit can feed, cover, and nerve us again. 
But we sit and weep in vain. The voice of the Al¬ 
mighty saith, ‘ up and onward for evermore ’. We 
cannot stay among the ruins.— Emerson. 

In these days, what of lordship or leadership is still 
to be done, the youth must do it, not the mature or 
aged man ; the mature man, hardened into sceptical 
egoism, knows no monition but that of his own frigid 
cautions, avarices, mean timidities; and can lead 
no whither towards an object that even seems noble. 
—Carlyle, Latter day Pamphlets (i.). 

I KNOW nothing can conduce moi-e to letters than to 
examine the writings of the ancients, and not to i-est 
on their sole authority or take all upon trust from 
them. , . . For to all the obseiYations of the ancients 
we have our own experience: which if we will use 
and apply, we have better means to pronounce. Let 
Aristotle and othei*s have their dues ; but if we can 
make further discoveries of truth and fitness than 
they, why are we envied ?— Ben Jonson. 

An institution is healthy in projiortion to its inde¬ 
pendence of its own past, to the confident freedom 
with which it alters itself to meet new conditions.— 
Prof. Seeley. 

* Great men are not always wise; neither do the aged under¬ 

stand judgment’ 

This veise is put as the motto to the fifth chapter 
of Mr. Winston Churchill’s biography of his father, 
which describes Lord Randolph’s outburst in 1885 
against ‘the old men who crooned over the fires at 
the Carlton * and the older leaders of the Conservative 
Party. 

Age is no better, hardly so well, qualified for an in¬ 
structor than youth, for it has not profited so much 
as it has lost. One may almost doubt if the wisest 
man has learned anything of absolute value by living. 
Practically, the old have no very important advice to 
give the young, their own experience has lieen so 
partial, and their lives have been such miserable 
failures, for private reasons, as they must believe. I 
have lived some thirty years on this planet, and I 
have yet to hear the first syllable of valuable or even 
earnest advice from my seniors. They have told me 
nothing, and probably cannot tell me anything to 
the purpose.— Thoreau, Walden (‘ Economy ’). 

Compare the words of the Fool to Lear (Act L 
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Scene 4): ‘Thou hadst little wit in thy bald crown, 
when tliou gavcst thy golden one away . 

* Therefore I said, Hearken to me; I also will shew mine 
opinion.'—^J ob xxxii. io. 

^ Wk once were lusty youths and tall one by the 
younger men, ‘ we still ai-e stout, come, try a ifall *; 
and the third by the children, * but we’ll be stronger 
than you alT.— Plutarch (describing the Spartan festi¬ 
vals, at which three choruses were sung). 

The centuries are conspirators against the sanity and 
authoiity of the soul. . . . Man is timid and apolo¬ 
getic,—4ic is no longer upright; he dare not say, ‘ I 
think,* ‘ 1 am,* but quotes some saint or sage. He is 
ashamed before the blade of grass or the blowing 
rose. These roses under my window make no refer¬ 
ence to former roses or to better ones ; they are for 
what they are ; they exist with God to-day.— Emer¬ 
son. 

In The Pilgrimage of Pleasure Swinburne makes 
Youth cry as follows:— 

‘Away from me, thou Sapience, thou noddy, thou 
green fool! What ween ye I be as a little child in 
school? Ye are as an old crone that inooncth by 
a a bob with a chestnut is all thine he*u‘t*s 
desire.* 

* Neither will I give flattering titles unto any man. For I know 
not to give flattering titles; else would my Maker soon 
take me away.’—J ob xxxii. 21 , 22 . 

Among all the Diseases of the Mind, there is not one 
more epidemical or more pernicious than the love of 
flattery. . . . When there is not Vanity enough awake 
in a man to undo him, the flatterer stirs up that dor- 
mant weakness, and inspires him with Merit enough 
to be a Coxcomb.— Steele in The Spectator (No. 
538). 

ViLLARi, in the ninth chapter of his Savonarola, 
describes Lorenzo the Magnificent on his death-bed 
as unable to ‘ believe in his confessoPs sincerity. Ac¬ 
customed to see his slightest wish obeyed, and all the 
world bow to his will, he could not realize that anyone 
would dare to deny him absolution. Accordingly 
the blessing of the Church was powerless to lighten 
the weight buixlening his conscience, and he was more 
and more cruelly toi turcd by remorse. No one has 
ever dared to refuse me anything—he thought to 
himself, and then the idea that had once been his 
pride became his worst torment.* 

What is it we heartily wish of each other? Is it to 
be pleased and flattered ? No, but to be convicted 
and exposed, to be shamed out of our nonsense of all 
kinds, and made men of, instead of ghosts and phan¬ 
toms.— Emerson on New England Reformers, 

Rkfkrbncb.— XXXI11.—Spurgeou, Sermont, vol. xliii. No. 
2605 . 

•Job, I pray thee* hear my speech.*— Job xxxiix. x. 

Why is it that the just must endure such suffering 
on earth ? The book of Job docs not solve this per¬ 
plexing question. On the contrary, this very book 
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is the Song of Songs of scepticism, and in it the loath¬ 
some serpents of doubt writhe and hiss out their 
everlasting ‘ whv ? * How was it that, at the return 
from Babylon, the pious Commission of the Temple 
Archives, over wliieli Ezra presided, admitted this book 
into the canon of the Holy Scriptures ? I have often 
asked myself this (piestion. My belief is that these 
Divinely cnlightenc'd persons did so, not from any lack 
of intelligence, but simply because, in their siiulime 
wisdom, they saw that doubt was deeply rooted and 
grounded in human nature, and that it is not to be 
suppressed by any silly device, but must undergo its 
own appropriate cure. . . . This poison could not be 
spared Irom the Bible, the great medicine-chest for 
the family of mankind. Yi?s, just as man when he 
sufFei‘8 must weep out his sull’erings, so must he also 
think out his doubts when he feels that he is cruelly 
disappointed in his claims to eaithly happiness.— 
Heine. 

Urkbhbncb.—XXXIII. 6-33.—Spurgeon, vol. xlii. 

No. 2453. 

• For God speaketh once, yea twice, though man regardeth it 

not In a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep 

falleth upon men.’—Jon xxxiii. 14 , 15 . 

Must not what is called ‘ Revelation * be simply 
either Anticipation, or Suggestion, or Confirma¬ 
tion f Some favoured and highly strung natures tell 
us that they have arrived at this contiimation by 
‘spiritual discenunent,* and can feel not the shadow 
ot a doubt about the matter. . . . The truth, they 
say, was revealed to them, ‘ bonie in upon their souls,* 
vouchsafed to them in a sudden gleam of light, ‘in a 
dream, in a vision of the night,* and so on ; and the 
moment it thus flashed upon them, it wrote itself 
upon their mental frame-work by its own illumination. 
What is this phraseology but simply a more lofty 
and excited, or more poetit^al way of saying (as we 
often hear contemplative thinkers of soberer tempeia- 
ments say) that the conception suddenly occurred to 
them, flashed upon them, and was instinctively re¬ 
cognized at once a.s the true solution of the problem 
which had exercised their minds so long? And what 
in reality is this instantaneous recognition —this 
€vpT]fca cry—but the proof that the mind was capable 
of the discovery, and had long been on the brink of 
it?—W. Ra'iKRONE Greg, Miscellaneous Essays, 
pp. 264 , 265 . 

Rbferbncb.—XXXIII. 14-18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xlii. No. 2453. 

• He keepeth back his soul from the pit, and his life from per¬ 

ishing by the sword. He is chastened also with pain upon 

his bed.'^JoB xxxiii. 18 , 19 . 

It would be a poor result of all our anguish and our 
wrestling if we won nothing but our old selves at the 
end of it—if we could return to the same blind loves, 
the same self-confident blame, the same light thoughts 
of human suffering, the same frivolous gossip on human 
lives, the same feeble sense of that Unknown towards 
which we have sent forth irrepressible mes in our 
loneliness. — George Eliot, Adam Bede (chap, yii.)^ 
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THE MINISTRY OF INTERPRETATION 

‘An interpreter, one among^ a thousand.'—^J ob xxxiii. 23 . 

Wk shall always need a ministry of interpretation, a 
discriminating, highly intellectual, most penetrative 
ministry, that secs the little things as well as the great 
things, the coujding nexus, the filament, the plasm, 
the thing that is not yet a thing but will be a thing 
by and by in the out-throwing of all the purpose and 
issues of Divine providence. Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine of us therefore will do well to listen, to attend, 
to obey. 

I. ‘ An interpreter,* that is emphatically what the 
Bible is. The Bible is the interpreter of God ; the 
Bible has but one subject, all other subjects are 
cognate to it; they are, however, but collateral and 
minor; he only who keeps company with the Apostles, 
the minstrels, and the prophets can really interpret 
God. 

The Bible shirks no great subject, it invites the 
soul to the discussion of the highest tliemes, it is not 
afraid to go into the cemetery and interpret the graves 
into resurrections; it is an inlinite succour and a most 
tender strength. 

II. Experience is the best commentator on the Bible. 
Salvation is not of grammar or of criticism. The great 
discussions do not turn upon points of etymology, 
syntax, or prosody. Every man is an interiireter of 
the Bible if he has rich anil deep and varied experi¬ 
ence; he can make the Bible prove itself. Never 
believe any man upon any subject who has not deep 
personal exjierience in relation to it Mere intellectual 
expertness is becoming quite a nuisance; we want the 
voice of the heart, especially upon those subjects 
which concern the heart, and to other voices we can¬ 
not listen. 

III. Jesus is the interpreter of God. He gathered 
us round His knee, so to say, and told us that God*s 
real name w^is Father. We said, not like our father? 
Yes, was the gracious re|)ly, like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that love Him. 
But not like some fathers ? No, because some fathers 
arc not Inthers, they do despite to the genius of father¬ 
hood ; they are brutes, ruflians, cruel wicked persons, 
to whom the name father ought never to be given; 
but because there are these evil specimens of degener¬ 
ate fatlierhood the inner genius and spirit of fatherhood 
cannot be touched ; that fatherhood moans tenderness, 
love, law, sympathy, the large righteousness which 
melts into t(*ais or hums into blossom. There is no 
interpreter of (lod equal to the Son of God.— Joseph 
Pahkkii, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. 1 . p. 180. 

Ukfkiik.vpks.—XXXIII. 23, 24.—Spurgeon, SermoiUj vol. 

XV. No. 1)0.5. XXXIII. 24.—I6wZ. vol. xliii. No. 2505. 
XXXIII. 27 29.—C. Perren, Revival Sermons^ p. 303. 

‘Lo, all these things doth God work, twice, yea thrice, with a 
man, to bring back his soul from the pit, that he may be 
enlightened with the light of the living. ’—Job xxxiii. 29, 30. 

Take coujage, say the happy to those in son-ow and 
trouble; are there not many mansions even here.? 
seasons in their coui’se; harvests in their season, thanks 
be to the merciful ordinances that mete out sorrow and 
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peace, and longing and fulHlinent, and rest after the 
storm. Take courage—^say the happy—the message 
of the sorrowful is harder to undei^stand. The echoes 
come from afar, and reach beyond our ken. As the 
cry pnsses beyond us into the awful unknown, we feel 
that this is, perhaps, the voice in life that reaches 
beyond life itself. Not of haiwests to come, nor of 
|ieaceful home hearts do they speak in their sorrow. 
Their firos arc out, their hearths arc in ashes, hutsee^ 
it was the sunlight that extinguishcxl the flame.— 
Miss Thackeray in Old Kensington, 

RkferbiVce.—XXXIII. 29, 30.—Spurgeon, <S'«n?ion#, voL 
xix. No. 1101. XX.XIV.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xlvi. No, 
2070. XXXIV. 29.—vol. xiii. No. 737. XXXIV. 
31,32.— Ibid, vol. xxii. No. 1274. XXXIV. 32.—J. Vaughan, 
Sermom (9th Series), p. 21. XXXIV. 33.—Spurgeon, Ssr- 
nums, vol. xlvi. No. 2070. Ibid, vol. xlix. No. 2834. 

‘ None saith, where is God my Maker, which giveth songs In 
the night ? ’—Job xxxv. 10. 

Do we not fail to accord to our nights their true 
value? We arc ever giving our days the ci*edit and 
blame of all we do and misdo, forgetting those silent, 
glimmering hours when plans—and sometimes plots 
—are laid ; when resolutions are formed or changed ; 
when heaven, and sometimes heaven*s enemies, are 
invoked; when anger and evil thoughts are recalled, 
and sometimes hate made to inflame and fester; 
when problems are solved, riddles guessed, and things 
made apparent in the dark, which clay refused to re¬ 
veal, Our nights are the keys to our days. They 
explain them. They are also the day*s correctors. 
Night's leisure untangles the mistakes of day's hasta 
We should not attempt to comprise our pasts in the 
phrase, ‘in those days'; we should rntlier say, ‘in 
those days and nights—G. W. Cabi.e, The Grandis^ 
aimed (chap, xvii.). 

Nothing astonishes me more, when a little sickness 
clogs the wheels of life, than the thoughtless career 
we run in the hour of health. ‘ None saith, where is 
God, my Maker, that giveth songs in the night, who 
teacheth us more knowledge than the beasts of the 
field, and more understancling than the fowls of the 
air?* Give me, my Maker, to remember Thee I— 
Burns to Mrs, McLehoae, 

llKFEiiKxrEs.—XXXV. 10. — Spurgeon, Sermon$f vol. 
xliv. No. 2558. XXXV. 10, 11.—vol. xxvi. No. 1511. 
XXXVI. 2.~Ibid, vol. xxiv. No. 1403. 

‘I will fetch my knowledge from afar, and will ascribe 
righteousness to my Maker.'—J ob xxxvi. 3 . 

To gain a true view we must take into account all 
varied forms of contemporary experience, and all the 
exjierieuces of different ages. He will liest see the 
whole, and each part in relation to the whole most 
truly, who has the widest and best proportioned 
knowletige founded on the experience 01 others, and 
at the same time controls all by his own exfierience. 
— Dr. Hort, Hulaean Lectures, pp. 172,17^ 
‘Behold, God is mighty, and He despiseth not any.’—J ob 

XXXVI, 5. 

‘ It struck me,' says Carlyle, * that Sterling's was not 
intrinsically, nor had ever been in the highest or 
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chief clc^^ree, a devotional mind. Of course all ex¬ 
cellence in man, and wo!>ihip as the supreme excel¬ 
lence, was part of the inheritance of this gifted man : 
but if called to define him, I should say, artist not 
Saint was the real bent of his being. He had sudden 
admiration, but intrinsically rather a deficiency of 
reverence in comparison. Fear, with its corollaries, 
on the religious side, he appeared to have none, nor 
ever to have had any/ Earlier in the memoir, he 
makes a similar criticism. ‘An eye to discern the 
divineness of the Heaven’s 8plendoui*s and lightnings, 
the insatiable wish to revel m their godlike radiances 
and l)rilliances; but no heart to front the scathing 
teiToi*s of them, which is the first condition of your 
con(]uering an abiding place there.* Yet, at the close 
of the biography, Cailyle tells how, on his death-bed. 
Sterling was wont to murmur, ‘God is gi^eat, Gcxl 
is great*. 

We may confidently trust that we have over us a 
Being thoroughly robust and grandly magnanimous, 
in distinction from the Infinite Invalid bred in the 
studies of sick I v monomaniacs, who corresponds to a 
very common human type, but makes us blush for 
him when we contrast him with a truly noble man, 
such as most of us have had the privilege of knowing 
both in public and in private life.—O. W. Holmes, 
The Poet at the Breakfast Table (x.). 

Stroxo Son of God, Immortal Love.— Tennyson. 

RKKi>:aRNCB.—XXXVI. 6. —Spurgeon, Semumtj vol. xxiil. 
No. 137U. 

* If they be bound in fetters, and be holden in cords«of affliction, 

then He sheweth them their work, and their transgressions 
that they have exceeded.’— Job xxxvi. 8 , g. 

* It is a very melancholy Reflection,* Steele observes in 
The Spectator (So. 312), ‘that Men ore usually so 
weak, that it is absolutely necessary for them to 
know Sorrow and Pain to be in their right senses.* 

* He openeth also their ear to discipline, and commandeth that 

they return from iniquity. If they obey and serve Him, 
they shall spend their days in prosperity, and their years in 
pleasure.’— Job xxxvi. io, ii. 

The weakness of the will begins, when the individual 
would l3e something of himself. All reform alms, in 
some one particidar, to let the soul have its way 
through us; in other words, to engage us to obey.— 
Emerson on The Over soul. 

* Remember that thou magnify His work, whereof men have 

sung. All men have looked thereon ; man beholdeth it afar 
off. Behold, God is great, and we know Him not’— Job 

XXXVI. 24-26. 

In his paper on ‘ Madame Sand and the New 
Apocnlyjise* in The Paris Sketch-Book, 
bursts out with the indignant cry: ‘ O awful, awful 
name of God I Light unbearable! Mystery unfathom¬ 
able ! Vastness immeasurable!—Who are these who 
come forward to explain the mystery, and gaze un¬ 
blinking into the depths of the light, and measure the 
immeasurable vastness to a hair? Oh name, that 
God’s people of old did fear to utter! Oh light, 
that God’s prophet would have perished had he seen I 
Who are these that are now so familiar with it? 


Women, truly ; for the most part weak women— weak 
in intellect, weak mayhap in spelling and grammar, 
hut marvellously strong in faith: women, who step 
down to the people with stately step and voice of 
authority, ana deliver their twopenny tablets as if 
there were some Divine authority for the wretched 
nonsense recorded there.* 

Rkfkiirnc:b.~XXXVII. 6 .—II. W. Beecher, ChrUiua^ 
World Pulpit, vol. xxvii. p. 6 . 

‘ Hearken unto this, O Job: stand still, and consider the wond¬ 
rous works of God. Dost thou know how God layeth Hit 
charge upon them ? ’—Job xxxvii. 14 , 15 . 

When Hooker lay on his death-hed, he was asked 
what were his thoughts. ‘To which,* says Izaak 
Walton, he replied: ‘that he was meditating the 
number and nature of Angels, and their blessed 
obedience and order^,without which peace could not 
be in heaven: and oh! that it might be so on earth *. 

* Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds, the wondrous 

works of Him which is perfect in knowledge ? ’—Job xxxvxu 
16. 

I RATHER believe that some of the mysteries of the 
clouds never will be understood by us at all. ‘ Know- 
est thou the balancings of the clouds?* Is the 
answer ever to he one of pride? The wondrous 
works of Him, Who is perfect in knowledge? Is ov/r 
knowledge ever to be so ? . . . For my own part, I 
enjoy the mystery, and perhaps the reader may. I 
think he ought He should not be less grateful for 
summer rains, or see less beauty in the clouds of 
morning, because they come to prove him with hard 
questions.— Rusk in, Prondea Agrestes, p. 24. 

COMPENSATION 

* Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds ?‘—Job xxxvil 

lb. 

These words were spoken by Elihii—one of the five 
actoi-s in the drama of the book of Job. Before he 
gave his opinion, two other opinions liad been ad¬ 
vanced as to the government of (iod. *l'he fii-st was 
that of Job’s thive critics—FJiphaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar. They represented Goil as very stern to the 
sinner. The second was that of Job. He said that 
the clouds of life were so unequally distributed as to 
lead to the conclusion that joy and ])ain were irre¬ 
spective of goodness or badness. He thought that 
tnc clouds fell indiscrimiiiatelv on the evil and the 
righteous. But Elihii steps forward with a third 
theory. He turns to Job and says: ‘ Admitting that 
the clouds full equally on the evil and the righteous, 
how docs that prove that the righteous suffer as much 
as the evil ? Do you know the balancing of these 
clouds? Do you imagine that the same calamity 
falling on two men at the same time must mean the 
same*^ainount of suffering? Do you not take into 
account the previous condition of the soul which 
meets it ? Are you not aware that every calamity 
may be either aggravated or counterbalanced from 
witliin ? Until you have learned this you are in no 
condition to measure the justice of God.^ And of 
the t^-ee doctrines I agree with that of Elihu. Be- 
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fore I can jud^e of any calamity I must know whether 
there is anything to counterbalance it, to coinpi^nsate 
it, to weigh against it I have seen chikiren playing 
in squalid lanes and wretched alleys, oblivious of the 
mean environment; they were blimled to the pain 
by Ihcir own buoyancy. I have seen the soldier un¬ 
conscious of weary marches; he forgot fatigue in the 
ardour of his cause. I have seen the student pjiss 
hours without food and nights without repose; the 
inward fire binned up hunger and consumed the 
need of sleep. I have heard the martyr in the 
agonies of death cry to his fellow-sufiei ers, * Be of 
good cheer: we shall kindle a torch that will never 
be extinguished! * In all these cases there was a 
counterbalancing of the cloud. Without the inward 
counterpoise the poverty would have re|Xjlled, the 
march exhausted, the abstinence killed, the martyr¬ 
dom unmanned. But the cloud was balanced by 
a ray of glory.—G. Matheson, Messages of Hope^ 

p. 208. 

^ And now men see not the bright light which is in the clouds. — 

Job XXXVII. 2i. 

Things which, at some time, appeared to be dark— 
afflictions, losses, trials, wrongs, defeated prayem, and 
deeds of sulfering patience yielding no fruit—are very 
ajit, afterwards, to change colour and become visita¬ 
tions of mercy. And so where God was specially dark. 
He commonly brings out, in the end, some good or 
blessing in which the subject discovers that his 
Heavenly I^'atlier only understood his wants better 
than he did himself. God was dark in Ills way, only 
because 11 is goodnc'ss was too deep in counsel, for 
him to follow it to its mark. Itis.with him as with 
Job, whose latter end, after he had been stripped of 
everything, was more blessed than his beginning.— 
Bushnell. 

One of the greatest of German teachers said some 
eare ago: ‘ I see before my countrymen a deep abyss, 
lit above it shines a bright light. Is it the dawn, 
or is it the evening twilight ? ’ Shall we hesitate as 
to our answer now ? The light has gi*own brighter 
since Ncander put the (jucstion, and in that light 
may we work as it grows onward to the perfect day.— 

W ESTCOIT. 

‘Many a political leader during the last two yeai’s,* 
says a writer in the Spectator (8 Sept 1906) on the 
Ru.ssian Troubles, ‘has momentarily turned from his 
bright hopes and schemes to the painful contemp¬ 
lation of this black cloud on the horizon. For this 
danger there is a special word which is consttiitly in 
use and can be vaguely rendered as “ despondency 
The Speaker of the late Duma, speaking for others 
and not for himself, put the matter thus: “It is 
hard to work, when you never see your reward com¬ 
ing”. It seems as though, when in the family of 
nations the sunshine of the world is divided up be¬ 
tween the different children of hope, one child, Russia, 
is passed over at each distribution. At lost comes the 
announcement, “ and here is one sunbeam for Russia ; 
but the belated peasant only makes the bitterness 


more acute to the land which Gogol described as “ the 
country forgotten by God And thus, after a mo¬ 
ment of hope, the darkness is again accepted almost 
^ if it were the only thing natural.’ 

JIkckrencem.—XXXVJI. 21.—K. H. Hickersteth, Thought$ 
in Past YeavSj j). 201. XXXVII. 23.—J. Bud^en, Parochial 
ScTTtuma, vol. i. p. 133. 

‘Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind.'— Job 

XXXVllI. I, 

‘ In the centre of the world-whirlwind,’ says Carlyle 
in the first part of Past and Present (chap, ii.), ‘ vei*ily 
now as in the oldest day.s, dwells and sj^eaks a Goa. 
The great soul of the world is just. O brother, can 
it be needful now, at this late epoch of experience, 
after eighteen centuries of Christian preaching for 
one thing, to remind thee of such a fact.’ 

Sans-c uioitism will bum much ; but what is incom¬ 
bustible it will not burn. Fear not Sans-culottism; 
recognize it for what it is, the portentous, inevitable 
end of much, the miraculous Ixiginning of much. 
One other thing thou mayest recognize of it: that it 
too came from (iod ; for has it not been? From of 
old, as it is written, are Ilis goings forth; in the 
great Deep of things; fearful and wonderful now as 
in the beginning: in the whirlwind also He speaks; 
and the wrath of man is made to praise Him.— 
Carlyle. 

THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS 

‘ Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? 
declare, if thou hast understanding.’-- Job xxxviii. 4. 

The rcal object of the narrative in Genesis is not to 
teach scientific truth, but to teach religious truth. 

I. One object of the narrative will be evident at 
once: it is to show, in opposition to the crude con¬ 
ceptions current in many parts of the ancient world, 
that the world is not self-originated; that it was 
called into existence, and brought gradually into its 
present state, at the will of a Spiritual Being, prior to 
it, independent of it, deliberately planning eacli stiige 
of its development. The fact of a Creator is the 
fundamental teaching of the cosmogony of Genesis. 

II. The first chapter of Genesis is not meant to 
teach authoritatively the actual past history of the 
earth. Its ol>ject is to afford a view true in concep¬ 
tion, if not in detail, of the origin of the earth as we 
know it, and to embody this not in an abstract or 
confused form which may soon be forgotten, but in a 
series of representative pictures which may impress 
themselves upon the imagination, and in each one of 
which the truth is insisted on, that the stage which it 
renre.sents is no product of chance, or of mere mechani¬ 
cal forces, but tnat it is an act of the Divine will. 

III. A third point on which the record insists is 
the distinctive pre-eminence belonging to man. ‘ I^t 
us make man in our image, after our likeness.’ What, 
then, do we suppose to be meant when it is said that 
man was made in the ‘ image of God * ? It is meant 
that he hat$ been endowed with that highest and 
noblest of gifts, the gift of self-conscious reason. 

IV. The cosmogony of Genesis teaches the absolute 
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•upi'emacy of the Creator in His work of Creation: it 
exnibits to us, in a series of representative pictures, 
how every stage of His work was dependent upon 
His will and realized His purpose: it emphasizes the 
distinctive pre-eminence helonging to man.—S. 11. 
DaivKa, Sermons, p, 163. 

* Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? *— 

Job XXXVIII. 4. 

Was man with his exj^rience pi*esent at the creation, 
then, to see how it all went on ? Have any scientific 
individuals yet dived down to the foundations of the 
univci'se, and gauged everything there? Did the 
Maker toke them into His counsel; that they read 
His gi*ound-plan of the incomprehensible All; and 
can say, This stands marked therein, and no more 
than this? Alas, not in anywise! These scientific 
individuals have been nowhere but where we also 
are; have seen some handbreadths deeper than we 
see into the Deep that is infinite, without bottom as 
without shore.— Caklyle, Sartor Resartus (book in. 
chap. vni.). 

Rkpkrkncbb.—XXXVIII. 4.—A. Ainger, Th4 Gotpel ami 
Human Lift, p. 108. G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 288. 

* When the morning stars sang together, and all the Sons of 

God shouted for joy.’— Job xxxviii. 7 . 

Every time that analysis strips / from nature the 
gilding that we prizeef, she is forging thereout a 
new picture more glorious than before, to be suddenly 
revealed by the advent of a new sense whereby we 
see it—a new creation, at sight of which the sons 
of God shall have cause to shout for joy.— Prof. 
W. K. Clifford. 

* Neitukr say,* Carlyle writes in the Sartor Resartus, 
chan. viL, *that thou hast now no Symbol of the 
Godlike. Is not God’s Univei'se a Symbol of the 
Godlike; is not Immensity a Temple; is not Man’s 
History, and Men’s History, a perpetual Evangel? 
Listen, and for organ-music thou wilt ever, as of old, 
hear the Morning-stars sing together.’ 

Does there not exist a perfected sense of Hearing— 
as of the morning-stai*s singing together—an under¬ 
standing o( the woi*ds that are spoken all through the 
universe, the hidden meaning of all things, the Word 
which is creation itself—a profound and far pervading 
sense, of which our ordinary sense of sound is only the 
first novitiate and initiation.— Edward Carpenter, 
Civilization — Its Cause and Cure, p. 98. 

The office of the artist should be looked upon as a 
priest’s service in the temple of Nature, where amfiler 
^aces are revealed to those that have eyes to see, 
just as ever gentler chords announce the fuller life 
to those that have eai-s to hear, while declared Law 
opens up wide legions unordered and anarchic, where 
selfish greed has yet to be tutored into wise rule. In 
the circle of the initiated, responsive beings recognize 
the elimination of immature design in creation to be a 
triumj)h of patient endeavour, and they join in the 
chorus of those who ‘sang together for joy ’ on the 
attainment of the ideal of Heaven’s Ailist, who in 


overflowing bounty endowed the colourless world 
with prismatic radiance, prophesying of Titians yet 
to be, who should go forth to charm away scales 
from the eyes of the blind.—W. Holman Hunt in 
the preface to his Pre-Raphaelitism, 

* Wbrtuer/ Carlyle writes in his essay on Goethe's 
works, ‘ we called the voice of the world’s despair: 
passionate, uncontrollable is this voice; not yet 
melodious and supreme,—as nevertheless we at length 
hoar it in the wild apocalyptic Faust: like a death- 
song of departing worlds ; no voice of joyful “ morn- 
ing-sters singing together ” over a ercation; but of 
red nigh-extinguished midnight star’s, in spheral swan- 
melcxly, proclaiming. It is ended.’ 

The great advantage of this mean life is thereby 
to stand in a capacity of a better; for the colonies 
of heaven must be drawn from earth, and the sons of 
the first Adam ore only heirs to the second. I'hus 
Adam came into this world with the power also of 
another; not only to replenish the earth but the 
everlasting mansions of heaven. Where we were 
when the foundations of the earth were laid, when 
the morning-stars sang together, and all the sons, of 
(»od shouted for joy. He must answer who asked it 
—Sir Thomas Browne. 

* Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further: and here ^all thj 

proud waves be stayed.’—J ob xxxviii. ii. 

You have indeed winged ministci’s of vengeance, who 
caiTy your bolts to the remotest verge of the sea. 
But there a power steps in, that limits the ar¬ 
rogance of raging passions and furious elements, 
and says, ‘So far shalt thou go and no lurther'. 
Who are you, that should fret and rage, and bite 
the chains of nature ?— Burke, Speech on Concilia-' 
tion with America. 

The unavoidable aim of all corporate bodies of learn¬ 
ing is not to grow wi.se, or teach others wi.sdom, but 
to prevent anyone else from being or seeming wiser 
than themselves; in other words, their infallible ten¬ 
dency is in the end to suppress impiiry and darken 
knowledge, by setting limits to the miiul of man, and 
saying to his proud spirit, Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no further Tahle-'Talk. 

‘ It is always hard,’ wrote Dr. Mandell Ci-eighton to 
a young friend, ‘ to curb oneself within the possibilities 
of one’s own particular life I I low happiness consists 
in recognizing limits, and how hard it is to do 
so!’ To his wife he wrote thus in 1871; ‘Every¬ 
body obeys the doctrine of limits, not every one re- 
counizes the fact and owns it; the last poi*sons in the 
world to be lazy, to be indolent, or to be cowardly 
are those who can recognize limits as self-imposed; 
they are decidedly not under the power ot circum- 
.stanccs, but rather are entire masters of them.’ 

In Old Mortality Scott makes young Morton 
soliloquize thus: ‘ Alas! what are we that our best 
and most praisewoithy feedings can be thus debased 
and depraved—that honourable pride can sink into 
haughty and desperate indifterence for general 
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opinion, and the sonow of blighted affection inhabit perfected to humble observance to the works of God 

tne same bosom which licence, revenge, and I'apine, in nature. And the other consists only in the in- 

have chosen for their citadel ? But it is the same culcation of three things: 1st, right conduct; 2nd, 

throughout; the liberal principles of one man sink looking for eternal life; 3rd, trusting God, through 

into cold and unfeeling indifference, the religious watchfulness of His dealings with His creation ; and 
zeal of another hurries him into frantic and savage the entire contents of the book of Job, and of the 
enthusiasm. Our resolutions, our passions, arc like Sermon on the Mount, will be found resolvable simply 
the waves of the sea, and, without the aid of Him into these three recjuirenients from all men—thatthepr 
who formed the human breast, we cannot say to its should atit rightly, hope for heaven, and watch God^a 
tides, “Thus far shall ye come, and no further**.* wondei*s and work in the earth; the light conduct 

Describing, in the first volume of The Stones of always snmmecl up under the three heads of 

Venice, the Alpine peak, Ruskin ejaculates: ‘There mercy, and truths and no mention oi any 

was it set, for holy dominion, by Him who marked doctrinal point whats()cver occurring m cither piece 
for the sun his journey, and bade the moon know her ot divine teaching. Uuskin. 

going down. It was 1 milt for its place in the far-off RKFEnENCB.—XXXVllI. 28.—AV. R. Inge, Faith and 
sky; approach it, and, os the sound of the voice of Kiwwledgt^ p. 29. 

man dies awav alx.ut its foundation and the tide,pt bind the cturter ot the Pleiades? or loose th. 

human life, shattered upon the vast aerial shore, is bandsof Orion?’— Job xxxvni. 31 . 

at last met by the eternal “ Here shilll thy waves be g,, as the .Jewish prophets made use of such 
stayed, the gloiy of its a.spcct fades into blanched astronomy as they had, they used it altogether in the 
fearfulnes.s. sense in which the modern agnostics use their hclio- 

Lkt anyone look on the long wall of Malamocco, centric astronomy—to impress upon man his utter 
which curbs the Adriatic, and pronounce between the insignificance in creation. . . . When the author of 
sea and its master. Surely that Roman work (I mean the liook of Job, in urging what another pro|)hct calls 
Roman in conception and peiforinance) which says ‘the Lord's controversy,' wants to convince»Johof his 
to the ocean ‘Thus far shalt thou come and no nothingnes.s, what is his most inipres.sive illustration ? 
further,* and is obeyed, is not less sublime and —‘Canst thou hind the sweet influences of the 



Compare the closing fiaragraphs of Carlylc*8 essay on hands of Orion ? Canst thou lead forth the signs 
Taylor^s Survey of German Poetry, especially the ^^e Zodiac in their .season, or canst thou guide the 
sentences on the rise of literature in the age. ‘ Higher "^>th her train ? Knowest thou the ordinances 

and higher it rises mund all the Edifices of Existence; the heavens ? Canst thou establish the dominion 
they 111 list all be molten into it, and anew bodied thereof in the earth ?'—language surely, if ever 
forth from it, or stand uncon.sumcd among its fiery languagecoiild beused, which suggests thattocontrol 
surges. Woe to him whose Edifice is not built of the heavenly bodies implies a force of for mightier 
fine Asbest, and on the Everlasting Rock ; but on scope and magnitude than any which is needed only 
the false sand, and of the driftwood of accident, and tor our little planet R. H. Hutton, Contemporary 

^ . 1 ww ,.. . Thought and Thinkers, vol. i. p. 291. 

Refkiiencb. — XXXVllI. 31 .—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xiv. No. 818. 

* Knowest thou the time when the wild goats of the rock 
bring forth ? ’—Job xxxix. i. 

If the baffled inquirer drops out the search after 
God, as many do, and says—I will go down to nature 
and it shall, at lea.st, be ihy comfort that nature is 
intelligible, and even a subject of definite science, he 
shortly discovers that science only changes the place 
of mystery and leaves it unresolved. . . . Asking what 
is matter, what is life, animal and vegetable, what is 
heat, light, attraction, affinity, he discovers that, as 
yet, we really comprehend nothing, and that nature is 
a realm as truly mysterious even as God. Not a 
living thing gi'ows out of the earth, or walks upon it, 
or flies above it; not an inanimate object exists, in 
heaven, earth, or sea, which is not filled and circled 
about with mystery as truly as in the days of Adam or 
Job, and which is not really as much above the under¬ 
standing of science, as the deepest things of God’s 
eternity or of His secret life.—^B usunelu 
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tne paper anci parenment ol antiquated naoiti 
For the power, or powera, exist not on earth, that 
can say to that sea, Roll back, or bid its proud waters 
be still.* 

References.— XXXVIII. 11.— T. Spurgeon, Down to the 
Sea, p. 105. XXXVIII. 13.—D. Roberts, Christian World 
Pulpit, October 1, 1890. XXXVIII. 17.—H. AVoodcock, 
Sermon Outlines, p. 104. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2917. 
XXXVIII. 22.—W, L. AVatkiiisoii, The Ashes of Roses, p. 6. 
XXXVIII. 25-27.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2583. 

* Hath the rain a father ? *—Job xxxviii. 28. 

Two passages of God's speaking, one in the Old and 
one in the New Testament, possess, it seems to me, a 
different character from any of the jest, having been 
uttered, the one to effect the last necessary change in 
the mind of a man whose piety was in other respects 
perfect; and the other, as the first statement to all 
men of the principles of Christianity by Christ Him¬ 
self—I mean the 38th to 41st chapters of the book 
of Job, and the Sermon on the Mount. Now the first 
of these passages is, from beginning to end, nothing 
•lie than a direction of the mind which was to be 
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* Will the wild>ox be content to serve thee ? or will he abide 

by thy crib.’— Job xxxix. g- 

A COMMUNITY which has heard the voice of truth 
and experienced the pleasures of liberty, in which the 
merit of statesmen and systems are freely canvassed, 
in which obedience is paid, not to pei*sons but to law.s, 
in which magistrates are regarded, not as the lords 
but as the servants of the public, in which the ex¬ 
citement of a pai’ty is a necessary of life, in which 
political warfare is reduced to a system of tactics; 
such a community is not easily reduced to servitude. 
Beasts of burden may easily be managed by a new 
master. But will the wild ass submit to the bonds ? 
Will the unicorn serve and abide by the crib? Will 
leviathan hold out his nostrils to Uie hook ? — 
Macaulay, Essay on Udllo/nCB Couatitutional 
His'ory, 

* Hast thou given the horse strength ? Hast thou clothed his 

neck with thunder? Canst thou make him afraid as a 
grasshopper ? '—Job xxxix. ig f. 

Aftkr (| noting this passage in his Literary Essays, 
Mr. li. II. Hutton observes: ‘This deeper insight 
into the natural constitution and beauty of the uni¬ 
verse, and complete disavowal of all power on the 
part of man to form any judgment upon it, is especi¬ 
ally remarkable as compared with the bold justifica¬ 
tion of the spiritual participation of human nature 
in one of the attributes of God. It proves that the 
Hebrew poet had already distinguished between the 
direct knowledge of God’s spirit which spiritual 
communion gives, and the indii'ect knowledge of His 
mysterious ways which can only be gained by a study 
of those ways. It shows that he had mastered the 
conviction, that to neglect the study of the natural 
mysteries of the univei-se leads to an arrogant and 
illicit intrusion of moral and spiritual assumptions 
into a dificient world—in a woixl, to the false in* 
ferences of Job's friends as to his guilt, and his own 
equally false inference as to the injustice of God.' 

* He mocketh at fear, and is not dismayed; neither turoeth he 

back from the sword,’— Job xxxix. 22 , 

Carlytjs finely applies tliis passage, in his essa^ on 
The Death of Irving: ‘ A giant force of activity 
was in the man; speculation was accident, not nature. 
Chivalry, adventurous field-life of the old Border, 
and a far nobler sort than that, ran in his blood. 
There was in him a courage, dauntless not pugnacious, 
baldly fierce, by no possibility ferocious; as of the 

g enerous war-horee, gentle in its strength, yet that 
kughs at the shaking of the spear.' 

* Doth the hawk soar by thy wisdom, and stretch out her wings 
toward the south ? '—Job xxxix. a6. 

In the ninth chapter of The Revolution in Tanner's 
Lane, Mr. Hale White depicts Zachariah Coleman 
wandering about in Manchester, looking out for work. 
* And it was curious that, as he paced those dismal 
Manchester pavements, all their gloom disappeared 
as he reargued the universal problem of which his 
case was an example. He admitted the unquestion¬ 
able right of the Almighty to damn three parts of 


creation to eternal hell if so He willed ; why not, 
then, one sinner like Zachariah Coleman to a weary 
lilgrimnge for thirty or forty years? He rebuked 
limself when he found that he had all his life assented 
so easily to the doctrines of God’s absolute authority 
in the election and disposal of the creatures He had 
made, yet that he revolted when God touched him, 
and awarded him a punishment which, in comparison 
with the eternal loss of His presence, was as nothing. 
At last—and here, through his religion, he came 
down to the only consolation possible for him—lie 
said to himself, “ Thus hath He decreed ; it is foolish 
to struggle against His ordinances ; we can but sub¬ 
mit “ A i)oor gospel,” says his critic. Poor !-—yes, 
it may be; but it is the gospel according to Job, and 
any other is a mere mirage. “Doth the hawk fly by 
thy wisdom, and stretch her wings towards the 
South ? ” Confess ignorance and the pity of insuirec- 
tion, and there is a chance that even the iriemediable 
will be somewhat mitigated. Poor! yes; but it is 
genuine ; and this at least must be said for Puritanism, 
that of all the theologies and philosophies it is the 
most honest in its recognition of the facts; the most 
real, if we penetrate to the heart of it, in the remedy 
which it offei-s.* 

How dare he lift himself up against the Almighty's 
designs? The Almighty asked him the (question 
eternally repeated to us, which He hod asked 
thousands of yeai-s ago, * Where wast thou when I 
laid the foundations of the eaith? Declare, if thou 
hast understanding. . . . Doth the hawk fly by thy 
wi.sdom, and stretch her wings forward to the earth ?' 
‘The hawk flies not by my wi.sdom,* murmured 
Michael to himself, ‘ nor doth the eagle at my com¬ 
mand make her nest on high. Ah, it is by His wisdom 
and at His command ; how should I dare to interfere ? 
I see it—I see it all now.' After his fashion and 
through his religion he had said to himself the last 
word that can be uttered by man. He knelt down 
and prayed.— Mark Hutherford, in Michael Tre- 
vanion, 

RsFERifiacB.—XL. 3, 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. il. No. 
83. 

* Behold, I am of small account; what shall I answer Theo? 1 

lay mine hand upon my mouth.’— Job xl. 4. 

All through the book of Job the question, how this 
can be, is over and over again asked, and never 
answered; inadequate solutions are ofl’ered and re¬ 
pelled, but an ade({uatc solution is never reached. 
The only solution reached is that of silence before 
the insoluble: ‘ I will lay my hand upon my mouth'. 
—Matthew Arnold. 

* Pour forth the overflowings of thine anger: and look upon 

every one that is proud, and abase him. Look on every 
one that is proud, and bring him low; and tread down the 
wicked where they stand.'—J ob xl. 11,12. 

This, says Lucretius (v. 1231 f), is Nature's prero¬ 
gative and function: ‘ So doth some hidden power 
trample ever on things human, seeming to tread under 
foot and mock at the fine forces and cruel axes of 
men. 
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* Behold now behemoth, which 1 made with thee.—J ob 
‘ Humility/ says liuskin in the third volume of Stones 
of Venice, ‘is the principal lesson we are intended to 
be tau^^ht by the book of Job; for there God has 
thrown open to us the heart of a man most just and 
holy, and apparently perfect in all things possible to 
human nature except humility. For this he is tried, 
and we ai*e shown that no suffering, no self-examina< 
tion, however honest, however stern, no searching out 
of the heart by its own bitterness, is enough to con¬ 
vince man of his nothingness before God; but that 
the sight of God’s creation will do it. For, when the 
Deity Himself has willed to end the temptation and 
to accomplish in Job that for which it was sent, He 
does not vouchsafe to i-eason with him, still less does 
He overwhelm him with terror, or confound him by 
laying open before his eyes the book of his ini- 
tjuities. He opens before him only the arch ^ the 
(layspring, and the fountains of the deep ; and amidst 
the covert of the i*ecds, and on the heaving waves, 
He bids him watch the kings of the children of 
pride—‘ Behold now behemoth, which I made with 
thee? And the work is done.* 

*Canstthou draw out leviathan with an hook? or his tongue 
with a cord which thou lettest down ? Job xli. i. 

Foe the sake of its literary interest, Chaflfes Iamb’s 
famous application of this verse in his essay on ‘ Shake- 
s|)eare’s Tragedies ’ may be cited: ‘ The play (i.e. King 
Lear *) is beyond all art, as the tamj^erlngs with it 
show: it is too hard and stony; it must have love 
scenes and a happy ending. It is not enough that 
Cordelia is a daughter, she must shine as a lover too. 
Fate has put his hook in the nostrils of this leviathan, 
for Gairick and his followei's, the showmen of the 
scene, to draw the mighty beast about more easily, 

Refkrknce.—XLI i. 1-10.— A. Maclaren, Expo$itiont of 
Holy Scripture — Job, p. 63. 

THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES 

* 1 know that Thou canst do evervUimg, and that no thought 
can be withholden from Thee.—J ob xlii. a. 

The meaning is that there is no purpose which the 
Almighty cannot carry out 

I. Though literally the words seem merely an 
acknowledgment of power they are also an admis¬ 
sion of wisdom, the plans or purposes of which may 
be beyond the understanding of man. 

II. Job does not, as might have been expected, 
acknowledge the Divine righteousness. His confes¬ 
sion corresponds to the Almighty’s address to him. 
That address did not insist on any one Divine attri¬ 
bute, but lather represented God in the whole circle 
of His attributes, power and wisdom but also good¬ 
ness; and His omnipotence goes hand in hand with 
His moral rule. 

III. The Divine nature is not a segment but a 
circle. Any one Divine attribute implies all others. 

IV. Similarly Job’s reply reflects the great general 
impression God now made on him. ITie exhibition 
of the Divine wisdom as it operates in nature has led 
him to feel that within his own history also there is 


a Divine * thought ’ or ‘ counsel,* though he is unable 
to understand it—A. B. Davidson, Tm Book of Job, 

p. 286. 

THE BOOK OP JOB 

* 1 know that Thou canst do all things, and that no purpose of 
Thine can be restrained.’— Job xlii. 2. 

The author of the book of Job is entii-ely unknown; 
guesses have, to be sure, been made as to his name» 
but they are unsupported by any evidence worthy of 
credit It is tolerably certain that Luther was nght 
in his opinion that the book of Job is a religious 
drama, in which, somewhat as in Goethe’s ‘ Faust,* the 
experiences of a well-known figure in legendary history 
are made the vehicle for expressing the anxious 
questionings of men as to the deepest problems with 
which the mind of m in can be engaged, and that the 
l>ook was mai kedofl’as unlike other books, that it was 
coiinti d worthy of a place in the Sacred Canon of the 
Old Testament, will not be thought surprising by 
anyone who is at the pains to think over its wonderful 
teaching, who observes the reverent and piercing in* 
sight with which this ins])ired poet has justifled the 
ways of God to man. 

I. 'rhis is the main subject of the book. Job is a 
man who has met with extraordinary misfortunea 
The devil us(‘s them as a means by which he may shake 
Job’s faith in God, his trust in an overruling Provi¬ 
dence. But it is in vain. Still greater trials are in 
store. Well-meaning friends come to visit him. 
Throughout their long speeches they return again and 
again to this one principle, that suffering is always 
2 \nd invariably the consequence of sin. Sin is always 
punished by the Supreme, they say, and such misery 
as this of yours can spring from nothing else but some 
violation of God’s law or neglect of His will, some 
proud boixstfulness or secret indulgence in wi’ongdoing. 
Confident in his innocence Job daies to appeal from 
the judgment of man to the judgment of the All 
Righteous One Himself, who will surely deliver him 
in due time. 

II. The next section of the book is taken up with 
the speeches of Elihii, who through respect for his 
eldei*s h&s kept silent until now. The insignificance 
and the ignorance of man he speaks of; and he adds 
a thought which none of the older men had put for¬ 
ward, as to the educational value of pain in the foma- 
tion of character. This mystery of sorrow may be 

art of the discipline by which man is trained to 
oliness. 

III. Man’s finitude and God’s infinite wisdom and 
power are the topic of the concluding chapters, in 
which Jehovah is represented as answering Job out of 
the whirlwind and the storm. The littleness of man. 
The gi'catness of God. It is this thought of the un¬ 
measured greatness of the Supreme, this thought of 
the infinite resourcefulness of the Divhie Wisdom, tliat 
brought relief to the faith of the stout-hearted old 
saint. Man is ignorant, weak, and sinful. Aye, but 
God is wise and powerful and Holy; so wise, so good, 
80 merciful that no complexity of circumstances is too 
difficult to disentangle, no life too insignificant to be 
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guarded by His love, no sorrow too humble to be re¬ 
lieved by His compassion.—J. H. Bernard, Via 
Domini, p. 21. 

* 1 know Thou canst do all things, and that no purpose of Thine 
can be restrained. Who is this that hideth knowledge ? 
Therefore have 1 ottered that which I understood not.’— 
Job xlii. a, 3 . 

The God who is the antagonist of l^ometheus has 
power, but he has not goodness: the God who is the 
antagoni.st of Job is perfect in goodness as in power. 
And so Prometheus, strong in conscious right and in 
foreknowledge of the future, remains unshaken by 

i iersuasions and threats. At the close of the drama, 
rom out of elemental ruin—eaithquakc and lightning 
and tempest—he uttere his last defiant words: ‘Thou 
seest what unjust things I suffer Job, who in all his 
troubled cpiestionings has never lost his central trust 
in the God whom he has upbraided, ends by a re¬ 
tractation: 'I know that Thou canst do all things, 
and that no puipose of Thine can be restrained. ... I 
have uttered that which I understood not, things too 
wonderful for me, which I knew not.' The infinite 
mysteries of creation, as they ai*e flashed before him in 
a scries of sublime descriptions, have subdued the 
heart as well as the intellect I.ove, dormant through¬ 
out, is now fully awakened. Yet even for Job the 
bewildering problem remains unsolved. Jehovah s 
answer haa merely shown him Natui^^s immensity and 
the nothingness of Man.—S. H. BirrcHEa 

* I had heard of Thee bj the hearing of the ear; but now 
mine eye seeth Thee, wherefore 1 abhor myself, and re¬ 
pent in dust and ashes.’—^J ob xlii. 5 , 6 . 

God reminds us of His wisdom, of the mystery of 
things, and that man is not the measure of His 
CTcation. The world is immense, constructed on no 

f ilan or theory which the intellect of mcm can grasp, 
t is transcendent everywhere. This is the burden 
of every verse, and is the secret, if there be one, of 
the poem. Suflicient or insuflicient, there is nothing 
more. Job is to hold fast to the law within; that 
is his candle which is to light his path; but God is 
infinite. Job. if he is not satisfied, submits. Hence¬ 
forth he will be mute.— Mark Rutherford. 

Job suffers and draws an inference from his suffering. 
Now, to suffer and draw an inference is to teach; 
sorrow logically leads to God. Job teaches. lie is 
the first to show that sublime madness of wisdom 
which, two thousand years later, will be the foolish¬ 
ness of the cross. The dunghill of Job, transfigured, 
will become the Calvary of Jesus.— Victor Hugo. 

We are usually better persuaded by reasons which we 
have oui*selves discovered, than by those which have 
come into the mind of others.— Pascal. 

JoB*s friends discoureed on life a.s they thought it was; 
he, as he knew it and felt it There is no philosophy 
of life but the experience of it; there is no knowledge 
of God, until, in some way, we come completely into 
His hands. Sin and need and sorrow may drive us 
there, but only life itself, in all its length and depth 


and vicissitude and final emptiness, can fully place us 
there.—T. T. Mungkr. 

In the fourth chapter of The Orammar of Assent 
Newman ajiplies this passage to the sudden recogni¬ 
tion, under pressure of some change or crisis, of 
truths hitherto accepted but not fully iinderetood. 
‘To the devout and spiritual, the Divine AVoid 
speaks of things, not merely of notions. And, again, 
to the disconsolate, the tempted, the perplexal, the 
suffering, there comes, by means of their very trials, 
an enlargement of thought, which enables them to see 
in it what they never saw before. Henceforth there 
is to them a reality in its teachings, which they re¬ 
cognize as an argument, and the best of arguments, 
for its Divine origin. Hence the practice of medita¬ 
tion on the Sacred Text; so highly thought of by 
Catholics. Reading, as we do, the Gospels from our 
youth up, we are in danger of becoming so fiimiliar 
with them as to be dead to tlieir force, and to view 
them as a mere histoiy. The purpose, then, of 
meditation is to realize them; to make the facts 
which they relate stand out before our minds as 
objects, such as may be appropriated by a faith as 
living as the imagination which appr(?hcnds them. 

‘ It 18 obvious to refer to the unworthy use made of 
the more solemn pai*ts of the Sacred Volume by the 
more popular preacher. His very mode of reading, 
whether warnings or prayere, is as if he thought 
them to be little more than fine writing, poetical in 
sense, musical in sound, and worthy of inspiration. 
The most awful truths are to him but sublime or 
beautiful conceptions, and are adduced and used by 
him, in season and out of season, for his own pur¬ 
poses, for embellishing his style or rounding his 
periods. But let his heart at length l>e ploughed by 
some keen grief or deep anxiety, and Scripture is a 
new book to him. This is the change which so often 
takes place in what is called religious convei-sion, and 
it is a change so far simply for the better, by whatever 
infirmity or error it is in the particular case accom¬ 
panied, and it is strikingly suggested to us, to take 
a saintly example, in the confession of the patriarch 
Job, when he contrasts his apprehension of the Al¬ 
mighty before and after his affliction. He says he 
had indeed a true apprehension of the Divine attri¬ 
butes before as well as after; but with the trial came 
a great change in the character of that apprehen¬ 
sion : “ With the hearing of the ear,” he says, “ I have 
heard Thee, but now^ mine eye sceth Thee; there¬ 
fore I reprehend myself and (lo fienance in dust and 
ashes I ”' 

‘ The central feature of his experience was the con¬ 
viction that God was addressing him, with a living 
voice, with the immediacy of a direct appeal. Hii 
revious state was really one of indiflerence, owing to 
is preoccupation with linguistic studies and philo¬ 
sophical speculations. His idea of the relation of 
God to the universe and to human souls, was that of 
a vast Superintendent, not that of a Divine Parent 
or a ceaselessly ap|)ealing Oracle.* Prof. Knight 
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thus describes the state of Dr. John Duncan’s mind^ 
when the great change dime over him, adding: * But 
as the clouds parted above him, he discerned the light 
of the Omnipresent and heard the voice of the lle- 
vcaler. His awakening was the discernment of a 
truth, to the reality of which he had been oblivious 
for years, and the response of his heait to the Divine 
appeal followed naturally.’ 

It seems to me that it has been the one purpose of 
all the Divine revelation or education of which we 
have any I’ecord, to waken us up out of this pei'petu- 
ally i*ecuiTing tendency to fall back into ourselves.— 
R. H. Hurim 

References. —XLII. 5 .—W. Ross Taylor, Christian World 
Pulpit^ 1891, p. 181. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sack- 
9 ilU College Chapel, vol. i«. p. 434. XLII. 5, (I.—C. W. 
Fiir«e, Lenten Sermons, p. 31. H. Mclvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 
2207. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2009. 

* Ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right’--J ob 

XLII. 7. 

There is supei'stition in our prayers, often in our 
hearing of sermons, bitter contention^, invectives, per¬ 
secutions, strange conceits, besides diversity of 
opinions, schisms, factions, etc. But as the Ix)rd said 
to Kliphaz the Temanite, and his two friends, ‘ his 
wrath was kindled against them, for they had not 
spoken of him things tliat were right *; so we may 
say justly of these schismatics and heretics, how wi.se 
soever in their own conceits, non recte loquuntur de 
Deo, they .speak not, they think not, they write not 
well of God, and as they ought.— Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy, 

I 

* And the Lord turned the captivity of Job, when he prayed for 

his friends. *~-JoB xlii. 10 . 

At the outset, he prays for his family—a narrow 
cii*cle; but when he has passed thi-ougn his mighty 
lesson, he prays again—for his friends, so called, but 
no friends. They had come to him as such, but they 

! )roved themselves miserable comforters. . . . Joos 
eel mg is the reflection of God’s, whose wrath was 
kindled against these men; but it was a transient 
feeling, and passed away as he emerged from his trial. 
When he had come to see God with his eye, and had 
humbled himself in dust and ashes, there was no place 


left in him for wiath and reproach. God be thanked 
that a time comes to all when hatred dies outl— 
T. T. Monger. 

* And the Lord gave Job twice as much as he had before.' 
PaospERiry, enjoyment, happiness, comfort, peaces 
whatever be the name by whi(!h we designate that 
state in which life is to our own selves pleasant and 
delightful, as long as they are sought or prized as 
things essential, so far have a tendency to disennoble 
our nature, and are a sign that we are still in servitude 
to selfishnesa Only when they lie outside of us, as 
ornaments merely to be worn or laid aside as God 
pleases—only then may such things be possessed with 
impunity. Job’s heart in early times had clung to 
them more than he knew, but now he was puigcd 
clean, and they were restoied because he had ceased 
to need them. —Froude. 

References. —XLII. 10. —Spurgeon, SmtumM, voL kxL 
No. 12G2. Ibid, vol. vii* No. 404. 

‘And he had also seven sons and three daughtera*—Jos 

XLII. 13. 

‘ This Mother of George Herbert,’ says Izaak Walton, 
^was the happy mother of seven sons and three 
daughters, which she would often say was Job’s number 
and Job’s distribution ; and as often bless God that 
they were neither defective in their shapes nor in their 
reason ; and very often reprove them that did not 
praise God for so great a blessing.* 

'And in all the land were no women found so fair as the 
daughters of Job. ’—Job xlii. 15. 

* Are you still heretic enough to think that only the 
manifestations of the devil are alluring ? Has God 
then made nothing fair? Can He show nothing at¬ 
tractive ? Is all the loveliness, and joy, and ecstasy in 
Babylon, and all the ugliness and desolation and pain 
in the kingdom of G^?* ‘Oh no; I never meant 
that Don’t we know that Job, after his trial, was 
blessed by the Lord, and was given, besides seven sons 
and an enormous amount of cattle, three daughters ? 
“ And in all the land,” we are told, “ were no women 
found so fair as the daughters of Job.” In somn 
creatures, therefore, beauty is clearly meant to be a 
blessing.’— John Oliver Hobbes, the School 
SaxnU, chap, xxvin. 
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THE BOOK OP PSALMS 
At the age of twenty-two Melanchthon wrote a 
prcfat*e to Luther’s commentary on the Psalms (1519). 
He dwelt on the help and consolation which the 
Psalms bnng to the troubled conscience. 

‘For what doth it profit thee to know that the 
world was cieated by God, as Genesis tells us, if thou 
dost not adore the mercy and wisdom of the Creator ? 
Again, how would it help thee to know that God is 
wise and merciful if thou couldst not take to thyself 
the thought that He is merciful for thee, just for 
thee, wise for thee? And that is what it means to 
have truly known God, but Philosophy has not at¬ 
tained that ultimate mode of Divine knowledge; 
it l)elongs to Christians alone. The spirit ot the 
Psalms truly distils that sweetness into pious minds, 
and this is that celestial harmony which is nttunecl 
by the Spirit of God .*—Coryua Reformatomm, vol. 

I. p. 73. 

jTHE TREE AND THE CHAFF 

* Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth 
in the seat of the scornful.’— Psalm i. i. 

Thkiie is a law to obey which is life ; there is a 
King, to serve Whom is blessednc.s.s, and rebellion 
against Whom is destruction. 

I. Note first the picture of a fair and fruitful life. 
If you have not learncxl to shelter your positive good¬ 
ness behind a ban-ier of negative abstinence, there 
will be little vitality and little fruit in the weakling 
plants that are trying to blo.ssom in the undefended 
o]>en, swept by every wind. But then note further 
how in this abstinence there is a certain progress; 
It is cpiite clear, I think, that there is an advance in 
the prominence of association with evil, expressed by 
the three attitudes, walking, standing, sitting. 

II. Then we come to the next step here. Ab¬ 
stinence is u.scless unle.ss it be for something. There 
is no virtue in not doing so-and-so unless there he 
a positive doing something a great deal better. And 
now to the second part of this picture—how it fares 
with lovoi-s of God’s law. Such a life will be rooted 
and steadfast, for the word here translated ‘planted’ 
is not that ordinarily employed to ex[)ress that idea, 
but conveys mainly the notion of fixity and stead- 
fastnc.ss. If you want your life to have a basis then 
you must consciously and intelligently feel and pierce 
down through all superficial fleeting things, until you 

p the centre and wrap youi'selves round that. 
>uch a life shall be vigorous and fruitful. Such a 
life shall ‘prosper’. Now turn to the other dark 
picture of the rootless, fruitless life. .. The light and 
the shadow, the blackness and the glory, are put 


right against one another and each Is heightened by 
the )uxta})osition. 

III. I'here comes next the disappeamnee of such 
a life in the winnowing wind as a consequence of its 
essential nullity. Nothing lasts hut ohedience to the 
will of God. That which (iod knows lasts. That 
which lie does not know perishes. There are two 
roads bc'ore us. The one steep, rough, naiTow, hard, 
hut always climbing steadily upwaids, and sure to 
reach its goal ; the other broad, easy, flowery, de¬ 
scending, and therefore easier than the fii*st. One is 
the path of obedience for the love of Christ. In that 
path there is no death, and those who tread it shall 
come to '/Aon with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads. The other is the path of self-will and 
self-pleasing, which fails to reach its unworthy goal 
and brings the man at last to the edge of a black 
precipice over the verge of which the impetus of his 
descent will carry his reluctant feet, “rhe path of 
the just is as the shining light, which shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. The way of the 
wicked is as darkness ; they know not at what they 
stumble.’—A i.exaxdkh Maclauen, The Freeman^ 
6 March, 1891, p. 147. 

* Seat of the scornful,*— Psalm i. i. 

Texnyson was very grand on contemptuousness. It 
was, he said, a sure sign of intellectual littleness. 
Simply to despise nearly always meant not to under- 
stand. IVide and contempt were .specially character¬ 
istic of barbarians.—W ilfuid Ward in The New 
Review (July, 1886). 

CoxTEMiT is murder committed by the intellect, as 
hatred is inuitlcr committed by the heart. Charity, 
having life in itself, is the opposite and destroyer of 
contem])t as w'ell as of hatretl.—G eorge MacDonald, 
David EUfinbrod (pt. ii. chap. ix.). 

Refeiucnces.— I. 1.—A. Mursell, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. XX vi. p. 2(59. C. Bosaiiquet, Tender Grass fur the Larnbe, 
p. 01. The International Critical Commentary, p. 3. E. C. 
IPickham, Wellington College Hemions, p. 203. C. C. Bar¬ 
tholomew, Sermons Chiefly Practical, p. 245. I. 1, 2. — A. 
Maclareii, Sermons Preached in Manchester (3rd Scries), p. 223. 
John 'I'homa'*, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 127. 1^. G. 

Pearce, Some Aspects of the Blessed Life, pp. 1, 17. E. C. 
Wickliam, Wellington College Sermons, p. 209. I. 1-3. — M. 
R. Vincent, Gates Into the Psalm Country, p. 3. I. 1-4. John 
Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 127. I. 1-6.—C. 
Perren, Revival Sermons, p. 310. 

A TREE PLANTED BY RIVERS OP WATEft 
* He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that brtng- 
eth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall not wither; 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.’— Psalm i. 3. 

I. The happy man of this Psalm is none other than 
the man who presents his body a living sacrtflcc unto 
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PSALMS L, II 


God, and is not fashioned according to this world’s 
pattern and device, but is transformed by the renew¬ 
ing of his mind through an earnest pondering of 
God’s thoughts, and who thereby proves by a daily 
exjKjrience what is the good and acceptHl>le and per¬ 
fect will ot God. Wherein, then, does his happiness 
consist? Blessed is this man, for ‘he shall be like a 
tree planted by the rivers of water*. What is it that 
is contrasted with a tree in this Psalm ? Chaff; and 
the contiast that is presented to us in this Psalm is 
this, as to whether our lives are to be like a tive or 
like the chaff. Now a tree viewed in contrast to the 
chaff provides a noble image of a rich, full, fruitful 
life. The special force of the image lies in this, that 
a tree perfectly portrays to us the conne xion between 
thinking and working, between the roots of conduct 
and the fruits of conduct A tree derives its nourish¬ 
ment from hidden roots, and all the fruit that glows 
amid sunshine grows out of the hidden loots that 
have struck down into the earth, and have been 
drinking there of the lower streams. And the 
answering fact in human life is this that the roots 
of our life and conduct are inwaixl and downward. 
Strong characters are not uncaused thing.s. Strong 
characters are produced by strong thinking, by strong 
teac.hing. Good deeds are the outgi-owth of great 
thoughts. It is (juite true that men sometimes fail 
to put their best thoughts into action, and why is it ? 
Is it not because their thoughts are not allowed to 
take full possession of them and of their feelings and 
minds? And hence men who sometimes have very 
good thoughts have very bad lives. The remedy for 
that is to think more. Yes, even though it be pain¬ 
ful to think more, to think. 

II. Two words here deserve special notice. The 
woixl ‘planted * is significant in the text It is equal 
to our word ‘ tran.splanted ’. Now of coui’se, a literal 
tree never chooses its locality, but all emblems drawn 
from nature in Scripture fail to represent man’s power 
of will and of choice. The tree cannot transplant 
itself. But that is not so with man. Where God 
has given the stream of His Word, where God’s Word 
is known, men may choose to strike their roots into 
its fatness if they will. Then the word ‘ streams * or 
‘rivers* is specially significant. The Psalmist does 
not use the common word for a natural river here, a 
river which rises among the hills and flows down into 
the sea. He employs a term which represents those 
artificial channels which are so extensively used for 
the purpose of irrigation in the East. By diligence 
and by courage we are able to conquer barrenness 
in nature, so that the very wilden)e.s.s rejoices and 
blossoms as the rose. In all such labour there is 
profit: and how foolish we are if our gardens are 
thirsting when the river of God is flowing down not 
far from any one of us, and we may make cuttings, 
we may open communications of God’s will and truth 
to reiresh our hearts and fertilize and nourish our 
lives.—T. Vincent Tymms, The British Weekly PuU 
pit, voL n. p. 141. 


CHRIST IN THE FIRST PSALM 

* And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall not 
wither ; and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.*—P salm 
I. 3 . 

Every delineation of the righteous is in the end a 
picture of the Lord Jesus Christ, and of Him alone. 
God has somewhat against all His saints, against 
their own righteousness. None of them is righteous 
completely except in the righteousness of the Re¬ 
deemer. The application of this principle gives a 
new life and |)ower and message to the book of the 
P.salms. We take for an example the first Psalm. 
It is true in its integrity of one soul at least, and of 
none but one. Multitudes through giace have come 
near it. It blessedly recalls them, but for its full 
meaning we must look at the Name that bums 
behind the porcelain sheath and see Jesus, and Jesus 
only. 

I. In Christ there was no scorn, no contempt, no 
insolence, no taunting. He did not despise our 
world. He did not despise our nature. He did not 
despise the meanest of His creatures. Nor did He 
despair of any human soul. 

II. His life was nourished on the law. His delight 
was in the law of the I^rd, and on His law did He 
meditate day and night. It was of Him alone that 
it could be said that He was utterly ol)edient. 

TIL This life, the life of the righteouji, was beauti¬ 
ful and fruitful. He lived that life of true peace 
which is not fugitive but everlasting. His was a life 
of fruit. Every righteous life must end in fruit. 
The greenness and the beauty are but a fonn of 
promise. The inexorable condition on which life is 
given is that it should reach forward to fruit-bearing. 
He bore His fruit—in due season (iod fixed, and He 
still fixes the season.—W. Robertson Nicoll, The 
Garden of Nuta^ p. 111. 

IIefkrences.~-I. 3. — C. Perren, Revival Sermons, p. 310. 
Intcniatiomil Critical Gammeniary, p. 3. G. Orme, Christian 
JForld Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 334. B. Johnson, Christian World 
Puljfit, vol. XX. p. 347 . G. Matheton, Moments on the Mount, 
pp. 79, 122. H. P. Liddon, Old Testament Outlines, p. 100. 
Homiletic Magazine, vol. vii. p. 73. I. 3, 4. — H. Macmillan, 
Two Worlds are Ours, p. 203. A. Blomfield, Sermons in Town 
and Country, p. 313. I. 4. — Spurt^eon, Sermons, vol. Iv. Na 
280. John Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 127. I. 4, 
6.—A.^ G. Brown, Penny Pulpit, No. 767. I. 4, 6. — M. R. 
Vincent, Gates Into the Palm Country, p. 21. 

MISSIONS: PROMISES AND PROPHECIES 

‘A vain thing/—P salm ii. 

Diocletian’s medal is still existing, on which he had 
caused to be inscribed that the name of'Christians 
had been extinguished. The Council of Constance 
in 1414 met to bum Huss, to lay a solemn curse on 
Wyclifl’e’s memory, and ,to put an end to schism. 
James L, after the Hampton Court Conference, said 
of the Puritans: ‘ I shall make them conform them¬ 
selves, or I will haiTV them out of this land, or else 
do worseRanavMona I. undertook to blot out the 
Christian Chureb in Madagascar by the help of ud- 
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PSALM II 


Ver. 12. 


apeakable horrors ending in death: hut instead of 
being obliterated, the Church grew marvellously. 

Rbfkrences.—II. 1.—W. L. Watkinson, The Ashee of 
JSdeeSf p. 0. 11. 7, 9.—John Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, 

vol. iii. p. 127. 

THE WORLD FOR CHRIST 

* Ask of Me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inherit¬ 

ance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.' 

—Psalm il 8, 

This brief Psalm is not, like most of the Psalmsi, a 
lyrical eflusion, coming from the experience of an 
individual soul; but it is, if we may say so, dra¬ 
matic in its form. In a few condensed sentences 
the whole history of the world is made to pass 
before us. 

(1) First of all here are the heathen and the kings 
of the earth. The nations imagining a vain thing. 
They are met together in council, not as you might 
suppose, to ask how they can submit themselves to the 
eternal will of God, not to ask how they can make their 
government upon earth some slight snadowing of the 
governnu'iit of God in heaven, but they are met to¬ 
gether to take counsel how they can be rid of God, how 
they can cast off His restraints and defy His reign. 
(2) The spirit of this Psalm bids us lift up our eyes 
from the earth to the heavens, and to Him that sitteth 
there. (3) Once more the spii it turns our eyes from 
the heights of heaven down to the earth, to behold the 
king wlioin God hath chosen, A king though there 
is no proclamation of His reign, except the scornful 
writing over the felon’s cross on which He died. 
This wonderful i’salm may be trusted to deliver 
its own message and to teach its own lesson to 
us all. 

I. First that God does intend to bring the whole 
world, the whole rebel world into subjection to His 
holy will; that notwithstanding these marshalled 
em|)ires and these conspiring forces of evil. He will 
not be baffled ; they shall all bow before Him, and 
from this among other rea.sons—that in the last re¬ 
sort all thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, 

owers that remain unsubjected to His will, must 
e dashed to pieces under the care of the Divine 
triumphant power. 

II. And the second point is that the mighty end 
is to be attained by that humble-seeming King, Christ 
Jesus; that it will be given to Him in answer to 
prayer; for the Father hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son, and the Son has come into the world, 
not to judge the world but to save it. The world 
shall be brought to God, and brought to God by 
Jesus Christ and in answer to prayer.— R. F. Horton, 
The Sermon Year Book, 1891, p. 252. 

* Ask of Me, and I shall g;ive thee the heathen for thine inherit¬ 

ance.’—P salm ii. 8. 

Archbishop Tait (when Bishop of London) took this 
as the text of his C.M.S. sennon in 1859, on the day 
following the national thanksgiving for the final 
restoration of peace and order in India after the 
Mutiny. 


Psalm ii. xa 

This verse was the remonstrance addressed to Henry 
VIII. at Smithfleld by John Lamliert, who was burned 
in 1538: ‘ Now, ye kings, undci*stand O ye which 
judge the earth, be wise and learned. Serve the Ix>rd 
with fear, and rejoice in Him with trembling.’ 

lAiinhoii’s martyi*dom was one of the most cruel 
of that time, and the often-quoted words came from 
him as he lifted liis fingers flaming with fii*e, *None 
but Christ, none but Christ’.— John Ker. 


CHRISTIAN REVERENCE 

‘ Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling.*— 
Psalm ii. ii. 

In heaven love will absorb fear, but in this world 
fear and love must go together. No one can love 
God aright without fearing Him, though many fear 
Him and yet do not love Him, Self-confident men, 
who do not know their own hearts, or the reasons 
they have for being dissatisfied with themselves, do 
not fear God, and they think this bold freedom is to 
love Him. Deliberate sinners fear but cannot love 
Him. But devotion to Him consists in love and 
fear, os we may understand from our ordinary at- 
tacdiment to each other. No one really loves an¬ 
other who does not feci a certain reverence towards 
him. When friends transgress this sobriety of affec¬ 
tion, they may indeed continue associates for a time, 
but they have broken the bond of union. It is 
mutual respect which makes friendship lasting. So 
again, in the feelings of inferiors towards supej’iors. 
Fear must go before love. Till he who has authority 
shows he has it and can use it, his forbearance will 
not be valued duly; his kindness will look like 
weakness. We learn to contemn what we do not 
fear; and we cannot love what we contemn. So 
in religion also. We cannot undei-stand Christ’s 
mercies till we understand His power. His glory, His 
unspeakable holiness, and our demerits; that is, 
untd we first fear Him.—J. H. Newman. 

*Kis8 the Son.'— Psalm n. la. 

Wk are thus told that ( hrist lat His coming will 
greet us most lovingly. Hi* will not come to destroy 
the human race, but to save all those who flee to 
Him, as He says, Come unto Me, all ye that labour. 
These words are a pleasant salutation and the 
sweetest kiss that He offers us. Christ does not 
enter Jerusalem, as Herod did, slaying the people, 
but offering salvation to all.— Mei^vnciithon on the 
Psalms, 

References.— II. \2,—Expositor (3rd Series), vol. ▼. 
p. 306. G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 133. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. v. No. 260. I. IVilliams, The Psalms Inter- 
preted of Christ, p. 86. S. Cox, Exponitor (2nd Series), voL 
iii, p. 13. F. W. Macdonald, Gofitemporary Pulpit, vol. iii. 
p. 81. S. Black, Contemporary Pulpit, vol. iv. p. 316. 
Parker, The Ark of God, p. 117. S. A. Brooke, The Spurii 
of the Christian Life, p. 96. 
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PSALMS III., IV., VI 


*But thou, O Lord, art a shield for me; my glory and the 
lifter up of my head. ... I will not Se afraid of ten 
thousands of people, that have set Uiemselves agamst me 
round about*—P salm hi. 3 - 6 . » 

Db. Jons Kkr reminds us that this was the text 
fl*oni which Bishoj) Bedell preached to his fellow- 
prisoners in the time of the Irish rebellion in 1642, 
when he and the Protestants of the district were 
shut up in hold and in danger of death at any 
moment, lie was one of the be.st Bishops who ever 
lived in Ireland . . . learned the Irish language, had 
the Bible translated into it, was assiduous in Chris¬ 
tian work, and filled with the sj)irit of meekness and 
self-sacrifice. The word bedel in Hebrew means 
tin, and so deep was his desire of an entire renewal 
that he took for his motto Isaiah i. 25: *I will 
purely purge thy dross, and take away all thy bedel 
(tin)’. He lived from 1570 to 1642, and tlie Irish 
called him ‘ Ultimus Anglorum \ 

Psalm in. was used by the French Protestants during 
persecution times as a signal for the stationing of 
sentinels to keep watch against sudden attack ; when 
the danger was over and they could worship in safety, 
they sang Psalm cxxii. 

Psalm iv. 

Augustine quotes this Psalm as of special value, and 
worthy to be sung aloud before the whole world for 
an expression of Christian couiage, and a testimony 
of the peace God can give in outward and inward 
trouble (Con/, ix. 4), * I will both lay me down in 

peace, and sleep: for Thou, Lord, only niakest me 
dwell in safety 

James Melville quoted it, among others, when he 
was dying. ‘This being done, he comforteth himself 
with sundrie spceche.s out of the Psalms, quhilk he 
rehearsit in Hebrew, as, namely, ane speech out of 
Psalm 4th, “ Lord, lift up the light of Thy counten¬ 
ance upon me”. Psalm 27th, “The Lord is my light 
and my salvation, quhat can I fear?” Psalm 23rd, 
“ Albeit I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, yet will I fear none evil, because God is with 
me ”. The candell being Ix^hind back, he desired that 
it should be brought before him, that he might see 
to die. By occasioune thereof, he remembered that 
Scripture, l*salin 18th, “The Lord will lighten my 
candell; He will enlighten my darkness ”.’— John Keb. 

Ukperbnces.—III.— International Critical Commentary, vol. 
L p. 24. IV.— Ibid, pp. 24, 29. IV. 4.—R. Ililcy, A Year'e 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 17. IV. 0 .—Archdeacon Sinclair, Christ 
and Our Times, p. 1 . 11. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 82. 

SUN OF MY SOUL, THOU SAVIOUR DEAR 

* I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep for Thou, Lord, 
only makest me dwell in safety.’— P.salm iv. 8 . 

I. To go to sleep is a thing of exceeding solemnity, 
because, when we close our eyes, we cannot be sure 
that our waking will be in this world. There is only 
a step between the present life, which in the daytime 
seems to be the only real life, and the life to come. 

IL It is the height of meatmess as well as of folly to 


lie down without contemplating the goodness of Him 
who neither slumbereth nor sleepeth, and to Whom 
alone we are indebted for the safety of our peraons 
and dwellings. In this age of oui-s, which makes an 
idol of Action, and which clamoui's for rapidly gained 
results, Meditation—^and cs[)ecially that kind of medi¬ 
tation which passes into prayer—has practically be¬ 
come a lost faculty. 

HI. I can suggest no more effectual remetly for this 
spiritual atroj)hy than the reading or singing of an 
evening hymn before we close our eyes in sleep. I 
prescribe an evening hymn because there is no season 
that lends itself like the night to holding conveise 
with the things belonging to the spirit 

Thcie are three great evening hymns in our lan¬ 
guage, and without awarding the palm to any one of 
them, it may be observed that ‘Sun of my Soul/ 
Keble’s greatest hymn, is the work of the most ori¬ 
ginal and the most popular of English sacred poets, 
and, according to Julian, ‘one of the foremost hymns 
in the English language'.—W. Taylob, Twelve 
Favourite Hymns, p. 115. 

Rkferbncks.—IV. 8 .—J. Keble, Sermons for Holy Week, 
p. 230. C. J. Vau^^han, Voices of the Prophets, p. 75. S. A 
Bruoke, The Spirit of the Christian Life, p. 277. A. Maclaren, 
Life of David, p. 246. J. Parker, The Ark of God, p. 125. 
I. Williams, Th^ Psalms Interpreted of ChrUt, p. Ill, S. Cox, 
Expositor (2ud Series), vol. iii. p. 178. Preacher's Monthly, voL ■ 
iii. p. 356. 

Psalm vi. 

This Psalm might have a history to itself. It has a 
wail of pain and soitow, deepening into anguish, 
iTinning through it; but comfort dawns at the close, 
like an angel turning the key of the prison. It is 
the fii*st of the seven Penitential Psalms, the otheix 
being the 32rid, 38th, 51st, 102nd, 130th, 143rd. One 
of the strangest things, though not the happiest, in 
its records is, that, along with Psalm cxlii., it was 
the choice of Catherine de Medici, the Jezebel and 
Athaliah of the French monarchy. She was irreligious 
and superstitious, profligate and devoured by ambi¬ 
tion ; and the fact that she had no children seemed 
likely to deprive her of the control which she hoped 
to gain in the counsels of the kingdom. The Psalm 
was the expression of mere worldly disap}X>intnietit 
She became at last the mother of Francis H. (the 
fii-st husband of Mary Stuart) and of Charles IX., 
whose character she corrupted by ministering to his 
vices, and whom she urged to the iiiassacre of St 
Bartholomew. ‘ Her desire was idealized,' says a French 
historian, ‘ for the misery of France; and that family, 
which then took pleasure in the Psalms, put to death 
thousands ( f the lleformed for singing them.' 

It has a more pleasing association with another 
princess, allied to tne French royal family. Elizabeth 
Charlotte was niece of Sophia, Elcctress of Hanover, 
and granddaughter of Elizabeth Stuart, after whom 
she was nam^. She had remarkable abilities, and 
was cai'efully educated by her aunt Sophia, under 
the eye of the great Leibnitz. Her father, the 
Elector Palatine, constrained her to a maniage with 
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the Duke of Orleans, brother of Ix)inH XIV., in the of the Univei*sity of Kdinburgh, a man remarkalde for 
hope that the union might save, his prinii|mlity from power of administration and deep piety. —John Kkr. 
the aggression of the French king. Hut it helped Kkkkukncks.—VI. lO.—Bishop AlexaiKier, Ttie Grtai 

I.x)ui$ to fresh claims ; and, when her l)eautifuI native p. lOft. VII. 8 .—H. Buslmell, Chri*i and Uu 

land, beside the Rhine and Neckar, was wasted by P- 1^7. Vlll. 2 .~A. P. Manley, Semumt far 

the Freiuh armies, its towns laid in ashes, the ( astle P* rxr- 

of IIeidt*ll)erg, the home of her childhood, under- CONSIDERING 

mined and shattered, and the people she loved driven ‘When I consider. Psalm viii. 3 . 

out in winter to die houseless and famishing, she ‘Whfn I consider*—I become a new man, much 
could not sleep for the visions of havoc, and for the larger, nobler, saintlier. What docs consider mean? 
thought that sjie had been cruelly sacrificed to a It is two words, it is two I.atin woids; it is con or 
vain policy. Her letters are deeply interesting for cum, with, together aider —what is there in the 
the light they throw on the time, and on the Court uoid aider t Nothing. Take care! comes a 

of France. Her heart went back to her early Protest- long way up the track of language; it was born 
ant faith, and to the old Castle of Osnabruck, whei*e aidus. That is what you say \'hen you write your 
she had spent her happiest days with her atint. In married name ; under it you put nee, horn—another 
a letter to her she relates an incide nt connected with name, your father's name, which you have reliiupiished 
this Psjilm. She was walking one day in the orangery in favour of another name. ISidxia means star; it is 
at V'ersailles, and was singing it in tlie translation o? the root of sidereal heavens, the starry heavens, the 
Clement Marot, as an expression of her feelings. A stellar universe, and the like. Con-sidei-eali/e—when 
noted artist of the time, warmly attached in heart to we star together—put the planets into sn llables and 
the Reformed religion, was engaged in painting the words and paragiaphs; when 1 considcixali/e, make 
roof, and heard her. ‘Scarcely,* she writes, ‘had I a lesson book of the stars; when I punctuate my 
finished the fii-st verse, when I saw M. Rousseau discourse with millenniums, then I pray, 
hasten down the ladder and fall at my feet. I ‘When I consider* I find that things are not so 
thought he was mad, and said, “ Rousseau, Rousseau, roughly related and antagonized as at first they 
what is the matter?** He replied, “Is it f^ssible, seemixl to be. I was not looking fiom the right 
madam, that you still mollect our psalms and sing point of view, I did not get far enough away from 
them? May God bless you, and keep you in this my subject, I was in the thick of the battle, in the 
good mind.** He had teara in his eyes.* very midst of the storm of dust, I could not see 

Another woman, of our own time, with trials in a things in their right 1 elation and proportion ; but 
different position, and yet like in kind to those of when I climbed the stairway of the stai*s and looked 
Klizal)eth Charlotte, has put her heart into some down upon the earth and time and measurable space, 

of the words. The wife of Thomas Carlyle inserts I said. All things work together for good to them 

vei’ses 2-4 in her Journal, 1855, when in sore trouble that love God. 

of body and mind, amid weakness and weariness, I. Consideration, properly defined, is a I'cligious 
sleepless nights, and wounded feelings. ‘Oh, dear I I duty. In 1 Samuel xii. 24 you have exactly what I 
wish this Grange business were well over. It occupies mean: ‘Consider how great things^ He hath done 
me (the mere preparation for it) to the exclusion of for you*. Job says the same thing in his own grand 
all quiet thought and placid occupation. To have way: ‘Stand still, and consider the wondrous works 
to care for my dress, this time of day, more than I of God f (xxxvii. 14). Put things togi ther; give 
ever did when young and pretty and happy (God God time. You a»e impatient becau.se you are little 
bless me, to think I was once all that!), on penalty poor fussy fools; give llim time. IVhen God says 
of being regarded as a blot on the Grange gold and from the throne what ( hrist said tiom the Cross, 
azure, is really too bad. Ach Gait! if we had been ‘It is finished,* then let the jury return a verdict, 
left in the sphere of life we belong to, how much but not until then. 

better it would have been for us in many ways I II. Consideration is a great element in wi.sdom and 
Ah, the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak as practical prudence. Sometimes men cannot go to 
water. To-day I walked with effort one little mile, the stars, so God has made some little stare for 
and thought it a great feat. Sleep has come to look them to look at. How kind He is and condescend- 
to me the highest virtue and the greatest happiness; ing! He says, in effect, Ihe stare are too many^ for 
that is, good sleep, untroubled, beautiful, like a you, you feel a noise in your little heads, and it is 
child*s. Ah me! “Have mercy upon me, O Lord; not good for you to look at the Milky Way and the 
for I am weak : O Lord, heal me; for my bones are Great Hear and the gleaming Orion and the beaute- 
vexed. My soul is also sore vexed: but Thou, O ous Venus; so I will make some starlets for you, little 
Ijord, how long?*** living stars, asteroids. Hear His voice through the 

This same verse 8 was the common expression medium of His prophet; ‘Go to, the ant, thou 
of Calvin when he was in trouble, ‘ Tu Domine usque sluggard ; consider *—the same word, with all its 
quoV ‘niou,0 Lord,how long?* and parts of the stare and Milky Ways—‘consider her wavs, and be 
Psalm, with the last verse of Psalm lxx., were among wi.se* (Prov. vi. 6). Wherever you are and whatever 
the dying words of Robert Rollock, the first Principal your circumstances may be, make an orreiy of them, a 
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star-scheme, a method of stellar revolution and inter¬ 
change and R'lation; and be religious on a small 
capital if you cannot traverse the planets and pray in 
firmaments. You have your chance; he wise, take 
it, and gather wisdom from the flowers planted in the 
field of (lod. 

III. Consideration is the only profitable use of 
history. We find, then, in Isaiah xliii. 18, ‘ Remember 
ye not the former things, neither consider the things 
of old *. That is the reason why you are so poor, and 
why you are so easily driven about You might be 
rich in history, you might be millionaires in retro¬ 
spect; you might be wealthier than Dives in the 
gathered store of providences, deliverances, unex¬ 
pected visions, touchings of the chain at night, which 
give \ou liberty and lead you out of prison into 
freedom. 

IV. Consideration is the best use of nature. Con¬ 
sider the lilies how they glow: connect them with 
the stars, make them part oi a great planetary system. 
Every daisy that grows in the mead requires the 
whole solar system for its nourishment. If you were 
to bn ak up the solar system, and return nine-tenths 
of it, that daisy could not git)w. God is one ; hear, 
O Israel, the Ix)rd your God is one. 

V. And consideration is the greatest impulse to 
true piety, as we are taught in Ilf'brews xii. 8 : ‘ Con¬ 
sider Him that endured such contradiction of sinners 
against Himself*. You see, we are driven out Of our 
little selves into the greater self which is the star 
system, or the system of history or the system of 
example—the great inference-field. Take your little 
cross and lean it agiinst the great Cross that held 
the woe of the Son of God, ana you will be surprised 
wh it a little cross yours is when you set it beside the 
Cross of Him who was a Man of soriows and ac¬ 
quainted with giief.— Joseph Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit^ vol. 1 . p. 228. 

THE HEAVENS AND MAN 

‘When I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained ; What is 
man, that Thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man, 
that Thou visitest him ? ’ —Psalm viii. 3, 4. 

The common thought of man is that when he is com¬ 
pared with the measureless heavens he shrinks to a 
point The sense of the ever-growing vastness of the 
universe dwarfs man until the whole story of the 
Divine book almost ceases to be credible. 

I. The Logic of Love.—In that world which is 
nearest to us, in which we live—in the kingdom of 
love—mere size does not count, the footrule is an im¬ 
pertinence In reason’s realm, in the realm of science, 
mere size does not count Don’t allow yourself to 
be robbed of your faith—in yourself, of that place in 
the universe that God made you to have. He has 
mode you only a little less than the angels; and He 
keeps a place for you next to the angels, and if the 
physical univej se seems to convey vastness, remember 
that in love’s arithmetic, in the spiritual world, mere 
physical size does not count; but you may consider 


the heavens, the moon and the stars which He has 
ordained and yet you can say; I am more than tliey, 
higher than they, and nearer to God than they. 

II. The Divine Artist.—Turn now to another 
text It is the answer of the New Testament to the 
challenge of the Old. The New Testament text is 
Christ’s word, ‘ Consider the lilies, how they gi’ow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these ’. Men tell you that God 
is so busy amongst His stars He cannot come to you 
or hear the child’s cries. Why He comes below' your 
feet; He comes even to the flower! God’s signature 
is in every flower in your garden, and Christ asks you 
to stop and consider it The whole system of matter 
beneath our feet is poetically wonderful. The won¬ 
ders in the heights of the heavens are not so great as 
the wonders at your feet and in yourself. God works 
wonders in the world, but yet more splendid in man 
himself. 

III. The Temple of the Earth. —This teaching adds 

point and force to two jfreat lessons, (a) For one 
thing it makes sin an immeasurably more daring, 
shameful thing than we have ever dreamt of it. The 
common place of the earth is holy; it is full of God. 
How dare you take God’s clear air, full of Ilis omni- 
polence, and breathe into it a He? The whole earth 
IS full of His glory, and to sin in the holy place 
what a thing it is! (6) Surely the teaching of my 

sermon reinfor * es a trust in God as our Father. 
If Gi^ has such pains to make the flowers beautiful, 
will He grudge any pains to make our souls beauti¬ 
ful ? Have faith in God and let the flowei's whisper 
of Him, let the blades of grass be a revelation from 
Him ; the stars that burn in the heavens, the flowere 
beneath our feet bear the testimony that God is 
near.—VV. II. FiTciiErr. 

WHAT IS MAN? 

‘ When I consider Thy heavens, the work of Tliy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained ; What is 
man, that Thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man, that 
Thou visitest him ? for Thou hast made him a little lower 
than God, Thou crownest him with glory and honour.'— 
P.salm VIII. 3-5. 

I. Man and the Universe. —The contrast between 
man and the natural world which he inhabits, and 
which consciously and apparently he transcends, up- 
peals to the religious minu in every age, and certainly 
never more powerfully than in our own. I hardly 
need to point out that the paradox which perjilexed 
the Psalmist bears upon the mind of modem thinkers 
with still more threatening urgency until it seems 
too strong for faith itself. In a great series as of 
successive and advancing revelations, the sciences have, 
one after the other, enlarged the scale of the universe, 
and emphasized with pitiless insistence the relative 
pettiness of all things human. 

II. The Human Intellect. —If, indeed, man be so 
petty and contemptible as his physical weakness and 
the brevity of his life suggest, why attach so much 
and such fatal importance to the science which he 
creates ? There is, it seems to me, a fatal flaw in the 
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argument which makes the ^eatness of the intel¬ 
lectual achievements of mankind the foundation for 
a depreciation, and even for a denial of his s[)iritual 
greatness. 

III. The Moral and the Physical. —^The progicss 
of science does not involve any change in the de¬ 
liberate judgment of mankind as to the intrinsic 
superiority of the moral over the physical. But it is 
this intrinsic sujieriority, universally admitted if too 
commonly forgotten, that forms the basis of all 
morality, and is the necessary assumption of re ligion. 
For what is the grand postulate of Christianity but 
this, that the most faithful expression of the Ultimate 
Author of the universe is not that which its vast 
scale, power, and unvarying law can offer, but that 
which is shown by man in the perfection of his man¬ 
hood, sinless and spiritual. 

IV. The Supremacy of Christ. —In Jesus Christ 
the paradox of the universe seemed to find illustra¬ 
tion and to receive its explanation. He disdained 
the aids and recommendations of physical force; He 
stood simply and solely on His right to the moral 
allegiance of mankind. In the categories of history 
He has His place at the head of the exponents of 
moral force, the prophets, the religion foundci*s, the 
mai-tyra. For what was more or less obscured and 
embarrassed in them was in Him apparent and ab¬ 
solute. Amid the appalling circumstances of secular 
ruin the Spirit of the Crucified rises sublimely, and 
utters itself in majestic words of faith and love, the 
undying echoes of which are the rallying cries of 
human virtue ever since. Take the Seven Words on 
which the penitent thought of the Church has pon¬ 
dered for nineteen centuries without sounding their 
depths of meaning, or wearying of their message, and 
acknowledge, as you must acknowledge, the supreme 
greatness of man as man is seen in Christ.—H. Hens¬ 
ley Henson. 

References.— VIII. 3-5, — A. W. Momerie, Defects of 
Modem Christianity and Other Sermons^ p. 2G(3. i*. M 'Atlam 

Muir, Modern Substitvies for Christianity, p. 93. J. IJ. Ligi.'t- 
foot, Cambridge Sermons, p. 229. C. Perren, Outline Sermons, 
p. 219. A. Chandler, A Lent in London, p. 193. B. Jowett, 
Sermons of Faith and Doctrine, p 1. International Critical 
Ckmmentary, vol. i. p. 61. VIII. 3-8.—B. Jowett^ Sermons 
qf Faith and Doctrine, p. 1. 

GOD'S GREATNESS AND CONDESCENSION 

* What is man, that Thou art mindful of him ? and the son of 
man, that Thou visitest him ? ’—Psalm viii. 4. 

How are we to learn whether the ancient faith of 
our race is an illusion or not? 'How are we to verify 
the hope that it is possible for man to have access to 
God? 

I. The sense of our insignificance is strengthened 
by the permanence of God's material works. It is 
true, inaeed, that the earth itself has had its changes. 
Blit yet how firm, how stixmg, how enduring the 
great forms of Nature appear when compared with 
ourselvea Nor,^ain, is it merely the vastness of 
the great objeett of the material universe by which 


wc ai*e sunk into abysses of humiliation in which we 
begin to be incredible that God should care for us. 
The humiliation is deepened by the discoveiy that 
our own life is akin to the inferior forms of life 
around us. And still further, when we consider 
those imperial laws which govern with steadfast and 
relentless authority the whole range of material ex¬ 
istence with which we are acquainted, what pi*e- 
siimption there seems to be in supposing that He, 
from whom those laws derive all their authority, 
will think of us and care for us one by one. This 
is the gospel of science—a gospel harder, sterner, 
more appalling than the law which came from the 
thunders and lightnings of Sinai. Is it true, or is it 
false? 

H. The whole world in which we live is a mere 
speck in the universe, and it is said to be incredible 
that God should have any special care for it, or for 
those who inhabit it. No doubt the world is very 
small, but it does not follow that it contains nothing 
for which the Great Father of us all can think it 
worth while to care. The second plea is, that the 
life of a man is brief and momentary compared with 
the ages during which the universe has existed. No 
doubt; but science itself suggests a reply to this argu¬ 
ment. If the most recent and most fascinating theories 
of science are ultimately established, it will appear that 
all these ages have been necessary in order to render 
it possible for a creature like man to come into ex¬ 
istence. Tlie third plea is, that we are encompassed 
by laws which take no heed of the personal difference 
of men, of the varieties of their chai'acter, of the 
vicissitudes of their condition. These laws deter¬ 
mine our outward destiny; they control our very 
frame. The whole history of mankind is the proof 
of man's consciousness of fi eedom. 

HI. Where did the Psalmist, where did the Jew¬ 
ish race discover that heaven is so near to eailh, and 
that God has so keen an intei^est in the life of man ? 
Whc'iice these traditions came we do not know. But 
these thoughts concerning God and His relations to 
the universe and to man lay at the .very root of the 
whole life of the Jewish race. The rest of the sacred 
story was in harmony with the august beginning. 
Of a creature having such an origin, God could not 
but be mindful. 

IV, The Incarnation is the central truth of the 
Christian faith; and is the final answer of God to 
the natural fear of the human heai*t that God must 
be too great and high to have any close and permanent 
relations to our race. 

V, The question at issue is, whether God is a God 
nigh at hand. The majesty of the Divine throne 
fills men with awe and dread, and they ask, Who 
are we that we should venture to draw near to 
God? 

VI, If a f'hurch relics for all moral and spiritual 
good on the reflex influence iqion its moral ana spirit* 
ual life of its own spiritual acts, it is a Church which 
has renounced its faith in the living God.— R. W. 
Dale, Fellowship with Christ, p. 116. 
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WHAT IS MAN? 

* What is man, that Thou art mindful of him ? and the son of 
man, that Thou visitest him ? '—Psalm viii. 4. 

It is easy to imagine the circumstances of the com¬ 
position of this rsalm. In thought David was a lad 
again, keeping his flocks on the plains of liethlehem. 
In solitude, face to face with Nature, he feels an over¬ 
whelming sense of remoi*seless power. But it was 
only for a moment that this feeling of helplessness 
lastetl; he had a great counterbalancing thought— 
he was not really alone, for God was with him. 

I. For him Nature was always full of God. Ilis 
wonder before the powders of Nature gave wav to his 
wonder at the power of God, to amazement at the 
insoluble problem of man. Thei*e stand out before 
him the vivid contrast—God so great, man so limited 
and puny as compared witli God, and with the 
mighty forces round him; and yet God w'as mindful 
of him. lie must have some secret value, some 
hidden nreciousness. 

II. I hen we turn to oui*selvcs and ask, ‘What is 

man?* What am I? What is my true, mv real 
self? '1 cll me, does not the great truth of the Christ 
come to my relief? I hear His voice proclaiming the 
order of man’s complex nature. In Him I see the 
explanation why God is mindful of man. Wits not 
the underlying, indwelling purpose of the life begun 
at BethleiuMii to tell the world what God is and 
wliat man is. He was perpetually teaching, and 
always assuming, that man is a body, fearfully and 
wondeifully maile, that he is a mind with extra¬ 
ordinary capacities stored in it, but that he is some¬ 
thing inore, something indestructible, unchangeable, 
something so es.scntial os to explain the mystery df 
Bethlehem, the tragedy of Calvary, the ceaseless 
Intercession, the grace of the Sacraments, the very 
existence of the Church—there is only one explana¬ 
tion of all these, one key to the problem invalued in 
each—man is indestructible, unchangeable, a living 
soul. ® 

III. If God is mindful of His people, can the 
Church, dare the Church, be unmindful? Can she 
leave their souls—the i-eal self in each—uncartd for 
and untrained ? What can she give in exchange for 
their souls? What claim can she put forward which 
can be compared to the duty of caring for and help¬ 
ing them? The Chui-ch must care for the people 
under any aspect of their many-sided lives, but the 
a^Q finds its climax in that which concerns itself 
with the real, the highest self.—B ishopF. E. Uidokway, 
The Church Family Newspaper^ vol. xv. p, 472. 

THE REAL AND THE IDEAL MAN 
‘What is man, that Thou art mindful of him ? ’— Psalm vni. 4. 

L Man as God Made Him and Meant Him to be 
—the Ideal Man. 

(a) M an is made to hold fellowship with God. 
It was meant thatr the intercourse should be close, 
frequent, and familiar. This is the perfection of the 
reasonable soul made capable of its con.sciousness of 
eommunion with God, that its suiface should be a 


clear reflection on which the light of God should 
evermore mirror itself. 

{b) There naturally follows a series of comparisons 
between men and other orders of being, as his tran¬ 
sient inferiority to the loftiest of spiritual beinga 
This inferioiity lies only in the possession of these 
flc.shly bodies which condition and limit the develop¬ 
ment of the spirit 

(c) Man is crowned with glory and honour. These 
are received Irom God, and are His own attributes, 

(d) Man has dominion over all things. 

II. This Is not What Men Are.—What an aw'ful 
contrast. Take human nature as we see it, as w'e feel 
it in oui-selves. Can we lay our Angel’s upon one man 
and say—there, that is an embodied icicnl of what 
God meant men to be? The crowm has fallen from 
our heads, for we have sinned. What then ? Is hopd 
dead ? I las one w oi d of God’s become of none effect ? 

III. This is What One Man is—Christ.—^*rhe 
historical realization has transcended tlie Fsalmists 
utterance. 

IV. This is What Many Men have Become.— 

Christ’s manhood is the pattern of His people’s. Faith 
is the means by which they shall attain to His standard. 
So look at the ideal men as a prophecy of a heavenly 
state only. Then the dream shall be true. —Alex- 
ANOEU MaCLARKN. 

THE PROSPECT OF HUMANITY 
‘ What is man, that Thou art mindful of him ?'—Psalm viii. 4. 

Hu.\!ANrry is God’s capital. The rest is mere machinery. 
This much have we learnt from the Gospel, and thus 
do some of us believe. Yet who does not, in certain 
of his moods, echo the question of the l^sHlmist? 

I. (rod is mindful of us, and in a way that He is 
mindful of naught else. All we know concerning the 
planets is that on some far day before the dawn of 
time, the thought of God kindled into those swirling 
fire-balls we now know as stai-s. There is no evidence 
that they have ever needed adjustment or any other 
form of attention. But with man it lias hmi other¬ 
wise. For example, you have only to see that this 
Avorld seems to liave been made as an ideal theatre 
for man’s development. Or think again, and realize 
how liy his accumulated skill, the lightning that once 
tcrrifietl him later becomes his enand boy. 

II. Vet so is man formed that he does not recognize 
his climax in personalities that mark the temporary 
summits of his conquest of Nature. A Brunei, a 
Darwin, an Edison deserwe and receive his admiration. 
But in them humanity is obviously ascending rather 
than ascended. These great men always seem to be 
preparing the way for some one gi cater stiJI. It is 
only when men look upon Jesus Christ that they see a 
point at which a line of human development seems to 
be finished. Jesus Christ is not only the climax of 
humanity. He is also the satisfaction of the deepest 
needs of men. Science can make no rcs|H>nse to the 
deeper needs of humanity. Let a woman grievii^ 
for her dead turn to Brunei and say: * You built the 
Great Eastern, you raised the bridge that joins Devon 
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to Coimwall. Can you build me a bark or make a 
bridge that will bear me to my beloved across the 
sullen stream of death?* And Brunei is silent But 
grief-stricken souls havef turned with a similar request 
to tJesus Christ, and straightway has come the hearten¬ 
ing answer, ‘ I am the Uesuri’ection and the Life*. 

111. AHinitics are revelations. By our afKiiitics 
Christ and we alike are classified. By all that He is 
to (jod Christ stands in time for what God the 
Father is in eternity. I-*et the world go on debating 
as to whether man is dust, devil, or deity. By the 
gleam of the inner light we know, by the witness of 
the Spirit, we recognize ourselves for what we are. 
— J, G. Stkvenson, Christian World Pulpit^ voL 
Lxxiv. p. 5>51. 

UiiKteiiKNcies.—VI n. 4. —C. Perreii, Outline Sermone^ p. 
219. J. Clarke, ClirUlian World Pulpit^ IHOl, p. 2 ( 11 . A. 
Chandler, A LerU in London, p. 193. B. Jowett, Seiinons of 
Faith and Doctrine, p. 1 . II. Duckworth, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxvii. p. 193. Interriatiowil Critical Commentary, 
vol. i. p. 01. J. B. Lightfoot, Camhruhje Sermons, p. 229. 
H. 1*. Liddon, Old Testament Outlines, p. 101. W, Lindsay 
Alexander, Christian Thowjht and I Pork, p. 123. J. S. 
Bartlett, Sermons, p..l. J. Baldwin Brown, 7'he llifjher Life 
pp. I, 387. H. Dale, Penny Pulpit, Nos. 992, 993. Jfomi- 
letir Mwinzine, vol. vii. p. 193. VIII. 4, 5.—K. J. Campbell, 
City Temple Sermons, p, 13. Ibid. A Faith for To-day, p. 79. 
W, J. Knox Little, Manchester Sermons, p. 41. S. A. Brooko, 
Clirist in Modem Life, p. 305. J. K. Aiacduff, Communion 
Memories, p. 51. 

BUT LITTLE LOWER THAN GOD 

*Thou hast made him but little lower than God.' — Psalm 
viu. 5 . 

This is the Bible doctrine of the origin of men, and 
it Likes us to the heights. To he a member of the 
human race, the Rsalmist declarc.s, is to come of a gi'eat 
line. It is to have Jehovah for an hereditary ancestor. 

I. \Ve may not expect so .startling a sLitcmcnt to 
go uncluillenged. There are two facts who.se challenge 
we may consider, inasmuch as the Bible itself considei’s 
them in connexion with the text. 'The first is the 
challenge of .size. It confionted the Psalmi.st It 
overwhelmed him in the very moment he >vas declaring 
that man was sprung from God. The doubt which 
ri.ses in this challenge we all feel. It makes sceptics. 

II. Tlie second challenge is more serious .still. It 
is the challenge of sin. It sires the doubt which 
co»ncs, not as we look round, but ns we look within. 
This is the awful cloud ; this is the real tragedy ; not 
what man was before Adam, but what he is after 
Adam. What has he achieved? What are his 
accomplishments ? 

HI. Nature itself answei*s the challenge of size. 
That is, size is nothing to God. He is as much in the 
atom a.s in the universe. The sinner himself refutes 
the challenge of sin. After the woi*st has been said 
about him, there is something in man that refuses to 
be explained by a process of natui*e, something that 
no ceil of protoplasm could ever evolve, and no course 
of discipline excite. The power of thought proves the 
text The stars ai*e wonderful, the atouis amazing; 
but more wonderful is mind that measures them and 


explains their process.—J, Vance, The HomUetio 
Review, vol. i.v. p. 142. 

Hkfkrkncks.—VIII. 5.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 
2273 . VIII. 6.—E. II. Courier, Clnit'ian World Pulpit, voL 
xix. p. IGl. VIII. (5 8.—T. iSadlor, Sermons for Children, p. 
149. VIII.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons for Country Churches, p. 
148. A. Maclarcu, Life of David, p. 28. P. 'I'honiHon, Ex^ 
positor (2nd Sories), vol. i. p. 173. C. Kingsley, Sermons for 
the Times, p. 148. IX.— International Critical Commentary, vol. 
i. p. G8. 

Psalm viii. 

Melanchthon describes this Psalm as both a thanks¬ 
giving and a prophecy of the deliverance and eternal 
glory of the Church which has been gathered out of 
all the human race. It is, in his view, an answer to 
the saying that the best is never horn or pci ishes very 
quickly. ‘That saying would be true, if man were 
destined only for tliis mortal life, which is so full of 
cares, for far sadder jukI more terrible evils befall man 
than any of the other animals.* Still man’s lot is 
better than theii's, because God has revc aled Himself 
to the himuin race by m.my great and noble signs, 
and desires that men shoulil praise Him, and be 
crowned by Him with everlasting glory. For these 
benefits the Psalmist returns thanks, and at the same 
time he prophesies of that marvellous glory. 

‘Thou hast put all thij^gs under his feet’ The 
writer asks whether the spectators who .saw St. John 
the Bjiptist put to death by Herod, or St. Paul killed 
by Nero, could have had any idea that tluse martyi*s 
were crowned with glory and honour, and that all 
things were put under their feet. They thought the 
martyrs far more wretched than the lions whom they 
beheld in the amphitheatre. 

In a later paragraph the writer says that although 
he interprets this l*salni as referring to the Church as 
a whole, still he does not disapprove of the exposition 
which attributes it to Christ, the Chinch’s Head. 

‘ For Christ put aside His glory for a little while, being 
made a curse for us. Aiterwards He was again 
crowned with glory, and through his merits the Church 
receives righteousness and everlasting life.* 

lieadei-s who remember the strong fascination which 
astrological studies held thiough life for the ‘ Prae- 
ceptor Germaniae,* will look with curious interest for 
his comments on vv. 3, 4. 

‘ When 1 consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy 
fingei-s, the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordainetl.* 

He touches the passage very briefly and in the tone 
of a .sentence which occurs in one of his letters, ‘ Christ 
rules all things, even the stai's*. 

‘ Videbo coclos taoa: that means, the eternal king¬ 
dom will be established ; we shall see the everlasting 
heavens, in which we shall enjoy the company of God 
and shall no longer he subject to death and sin, as we 
are here upon earth.* 

AH the later vei-ses of the Psalm are inteipreted in 
a Messianic sense. 

Ubkbrbncbs.—IX. 1.—Spurgeon, Mofr^ by Morning, p. 
304. IX. 4.—J. P. Chown, Contemporary Pulpit, vol. ii. 0^ 
IX. 6 .— Bishop Magee, The Gospel and the Age, p. 33. • 
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THE CHARACTER OF QOD 

* They that know Thy Name will put their trust in Thee/— 

Psalm ix. lo. 

The name of God always means, in the Bible, the 
natui*e and character of God. Our religion in its 
very essence necessarily depends upon our conception 
of the nature and character of our God. Your idea 
of God, your belief about what He is in nature and 
character, is bound to colour all your relations to 
Him. I might, of course, say a great deal about the 
conception of God which is given to us in the Chris¬ 
tian revelation, but for the many things that might 
he said I shall just now think about only three. I 
single them out, not Ix^cause they are the only things, 
but because they happen to be things which intel¬ 
ligent people are thinking a great deal about just 
now, and about which there is apt to be an absence 
of clear apprehension and consistent idea. 

I . Qod is a Personal Being. —That may seem to 
you so simple and so ceiiain, perhaps, that it is quite 
needless to say anything about it. But it is not 
needless, because there are many people nowadays 
who ai*e getting very hazy indeed about this cardinal 
truth of Christianity, the personality of God. 'rhe 
trend of a great deal of the so-called scientific 
thought of the day is to recognize a great, mysterious, 
primal force behind the forces of the universe; a 
great, mysterious life liehind all the forms of life ; 
we are led by these scientists to infer that that 
force is, what theologians have been accustomed to 
call God, and that that life is what theologians have 
been used hitherto to call God ; but we are not 
by any mean.s assured that that force is personal, 
or that that life is personal; rather the natural 
infeience is that it is impei’sonal, that it has the 
nature almost of a vast automatic machine, that it 
is a vast neuter energy. When you come to ask, 

‘ Has this force and this life the attributes of a per¬ 
son ? does it, as a person does, think and will and 
purpose, and above all does it love ? * why then the 
answer given is very hesitating, or there may be no 
answer at all. The cardinal, primal truth of Chris¬ 
tianity is that God is person ; you must not let that 
go whatever you do. 

II. God is linmanent, or Indwelling in His Uni¬ 
verse. —And here I think you get the truth of which 
the doctrine which I have just controverted is a per- 
vereion. God is omnipresent, and docs pervade His 
universe; God docs move and work in the forces of 
nature; the life which Sul’s in the most elementary 
seed or plant, or in the grown tree, or in the germ or 
microbe, or in the quadruped, or in the human crea¬ 
ture, or in angels or aichangels, comes from Him, 
and is in the; deepest sense His life. Thei e is a true 
sense in whieth it may he said that God is the soul 
of His universe, and that the universe is, as Origen 
called it, the Ifody of God. All force is His force; 
His is not only the initial power which first set all 
things going, but His is the sustaining power which 
keeps all things moving. His infinite and omni¬ 
potent mind and will are the spring and the force 


and energy which consciously, actively maintains the 
whole viist, complex, moving, living, growing fabric 
of the univei-se. If the life of God ceased for one 
fragment of a second to beat in the pulse of the 
univei-se, in that fragment of a second would the 
whole universe crumble into absolute nothingness. 
God is iuim.inent in its creation, He is its soul, its 
life, its energy, is the present, immediate, instant, un¬ 
ceasing, sustaining cause of all its vitality and its 
development; in Him all things consist; in Him we 
(and all things) live and move and have our being; 
outside of Him, if outside of Him anything could be, 
is nothingness. But that is not Pantheism, for God 
is not identical with His universe, although He is 
immanent in it. God is vastly more than His uni¬ 
verse ; He transcends it; He could exist indepen¬ 
dently of it if He so willed ; and if He is immanent in 
His universe it is not a.s a blind and neuter force, an 
impersonal energy, but rather as a loving, intelligent, 
knowing, thinking, planning, personal Being, directing 
and controlling all, working out a purpose; infinitely 
.strong, infinitc‘ly wise, infinitely good; a l)eing, a 
mind, a soul, a will, a heart. 

111. Qod is Love.—The essence of the i-eligion of 
Jesus lies here: God is Love. That little, simple 
sentence of three words of one syllable, is something 
tlmt we have knouTi all our lives. As an infant you 
were taught by your mother to repeat it with lisp¬ 
ing lips to your father os your first text; God is 
Love. We have known it all our lives; yes, but do 
we understand it yet ? Do we know the length and 
breadth and depth and Insight, the fullness of it? 
No, it will take all eternity to explore it, to know it, 
and even then we shall never get to the end of it, for 
it passeth knowledge; the finite heart of man can 
never wholly compass the infinite heart of the Divine 
eternal One. *God only knows the love of God.* 

Referkncks.—IX. 10 .—Spurgeon, i^ennona^ vol. iv. No. 
*J87. J. M. Neale, ^ermona on the Apocalypae^ etc., p. 157. 
IX. 10.— Comjregatiomiliat, vol. vi. p. 600. IX. 17- — Spur¬ 
geon, Sermons, No. 044. Preacher*$ Monthly, vol. iv. p. 260. 
(i. Bainton, Christian World Puljrit, vol. x. p. 221. IX. 
18.—Spurgeon, My Scrtiwn Notes—Genesis to Proverbs, p. 144. 

IX. —I. Williams, The Psalms Interpreted of Christ, p. 189. 

X. — International Critical Commentary, vol. i. p. 08. 

ATHEISM 

* The ung^odly is so proud that he careth not for God ; neither is 
God in all his thoughts.’ —Psalm x. 4. 

*The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.’—PsALif 

XIV. I. 

The IValmist s view of the men whom he calls the 
‘ Ungodly* is explained in those two verses. 

I. He does not bring agaimst the ungodly any 
charge of theoretical Atheism. He is dealing with 
practical as distinct from theoretical Atheism, and 
therefore it is that his words have an inteiest for our¬ 
selves. The practical Atheist is he who says not in 
his speech, not in look or pamjihlet, but in his heart, 
‘ There is no God,* one of whom may be said in other 
words of the Psalmist, ‘Neither is (xod in his thoughts’. 
The great question for us is really not whether we 
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confess the existence of a God or not, that may 
matter little to us, still less perhaps to God—but how 
far our belief in Him plays an active and practical 
part in our lives. Do we, as a practical creed in our 
present time, believe more in the power of God or the 

E ower of gold ? Do we in our political relations be- 
eve more in the right cause or brutal foice, or do 
we say—and this, remember, is the most atheistical 
thing we can say, far more atheistical than denying 
the crc'cd—that ‘ God is on the side of the big bat¬ 
talions ? * 

II. ‘ The ungodly is so proud that he careth not 
for God, neither is God in all his thoughts/ The 
ungodly is so proud. When Holy Scripture paints 
us the picture of an Atheist, it is not the picture of 
a person in his study inventing arguments against 
6 od*s existence but rather that of a severely practical 
person, with plenty of gods of his own, whose only 
real faith is in material force. We know how across 
the stage of history those tremendous and portentous 
figures—Napoleon’s and others—havestridden,setting 
at defiance all spiritual power; saying in their hearts 
* There is no God,'but indeed this practical material¬ 
ism is not confined to them. It is found in lowly 
places and among quite ordinary men. 

III. And so the real question for us is just this— 
What is our real practical working religion ? What 
do we believe in most ? God or Mammon ? fear most, 
poverty or wrong ? What do we love most ? Worldly 
power,comfort, success, or purity, righteousness,truth? 
it is in some such way as this that we shall find out 
whether we ai’e Atheists or not.—^H. R. Gamble, 
Christianity and Common Life Sermons, p. 146. 

Rbferkscks.—X. 4. —IntemoUional Critical Commentary, vol. 
i. p. 68. Preacher*e Monthly, vol. iv. p. 67. X. 6.—C. 
Kini?sley, Sermons on National Srihjecis, p. 174, X. 13.— 
J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. i. p, 288. X. 16.—Spurgeon, Even- 
4ng by Evening, p. 118. X. 19, 20.—J. H. Newman, Sermons 
on Subjects of the Day, p. 256. X,—I. Williams, The Psalms 
IfUerpretetl of Clirist, p. 212. XI. —International Critical 
Commentary, vol. i. p. 88. 

THE LORD IN HIS TEMPLE 


His people will be the cry of the Psalmist and the 
cry of one who knew how to expect deliveiance from 
the mercy of His heavenly Father. 

II. Anti-religious Philosophy.— I regard the 
gitjatest danger which religion has to face in our 
century as a non-religious philosophy. Call it 
naturalism, call it monism, call it agnosticism. 
Those who give us these ideas are in oilr own 
land and in other lands. They make short work 
of all that we hold vital and precious in the 
Chiistian faith. They give us instead grim negations 
of even the strongest and deepest instincts of every 
human soul. One says everything is by natural 
means. Another says natui-e is all-sufficient. A 
thin! says there can l)c no intervening influence from 
without or l)eyond nature. 

III. The Denial of Personality. —But whether God 
be openly denied, or whether He he regarded as a 
stream or tendency or as an eternal energy, or 
whether His existence and sympathy aie to he dis¬ 
missed in the blank ignorance of the agnostic, ‘ I do 
not know,* this is clear; all agree in one thing, and 
that is, they banish from the world, and they would 
banish if tiiey dared from the Church, the pei*sonality 
of God. rhe denial of the personality of God is the 
overthrow of the responsibility of man; and if you 
were to ask me, ‘what is the danger of England 
to-day,* I answer, we are in great danger of lieing 
affec‘ted by an epidemic of iiTesponsibility. VVe are 
making for ourselves the character of a nation that 
cannot be serious, and this is because of the utter 
frivolity which is entering into and corroding our 
moral flbre and, in its best sense, our national 
virility. 

IV. Athirst for Ood. —^The prevailing inTsponsi- 
bility is to me the outcome of the general apathy to, 
if not a denial of, the cardinal doctrine of the pei*son- 
ality of (vod. The pei-sonality of God coriesponds 
to the personality of the instinct for God. And not 
all the heaving waves of scepticism or of infidelity can 
ever hush the cry of the soul, ‘ My soul is athirst for 
God. Yea, for the living God.*—W. Lekroy. 

Rkfbrencks.— XI. 1.— J. Vaiif^^lian, Sermons (10th Series), 


* If the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do ? 

The Lord is in His holy temple. —Psalm xi. 3,4. 

1. To the Question ‘what can the righteous do?* 
the old reply must be given: ‘ The Lord is in His 
holy temple*. This is the great creed. It involves 
much that does not appear. The first thing that it 
involves is the personality of our God and Father; 
and that pei'sonality of our God and Father takes up 
into itself all the attributes that in Revelation are 
ascribed to Him. There is His omniscience, and 
therefore, there is nothing that man can discover that 
is unknown to God. There is His omnipotence; 
there is nothing that man can do that is outside the 
power of God. And there is His omnipresence. 
Wherever man goes the I^oitl is in His holy temple. 
He is with His believing child; He is with His stnig- 

& society; He is with the Catholicity of His 
ch; so that when dangers threaten, the cry of 


p. 109. Spurgeon, Sermons, v6l. xii. No. 691. XI. 5.— 
Spurgeon, Evening by Evening, p. 249. G. Brooks, Outlines 
ofSemums, p. 395. XI. 7.~R. Allen, The JVords of Christ, 
p. 110. 

Psalm xi. 

Dr. Kee tells us that when John Welsh and his 
fellow-captives were summoned from their prison in 
Blackness, on the Firth of Forth, to appear before 
the court at Linlithgow, they sang this Psalm as they 
walked by night under guani to their trial. While 
they were lying in their dungeon, deep and dark, 
below the level of the sea, they received a letter from 
Lady Melville of Culross, bidding them be thankful 
that they were only ‘in the darkness of Blackness, 
and not in the blackness of darkness *. 

'I'hey were at length banished ‘ forth the kingdom,’ 
under the arbitrary government of James VI., who 
was bent upon the establishment of Episcopacy. 
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Calderwood says: ‘Upon the 6th of Nov. 1606, 
about the evening, when they were ready to embark, 
Mr. John Welsh conceived a fervent prayer, on the 
shore of Ivcith, and they took good-night of their 
friends, wives, and acquaintances, and entered in the 
boat; and after they had waited a good s[)ace upon 
the .skipper, because he was not ready, they returned 
by two hours in the morning, at which time many 
were present. After prayer, they entered in the boat, 
with singing the 23rd Psalm. The people were much 
moved, and prayed heartily for them.* 

• For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, 
now will I arise, saith the Lord ; 1 will set him in safety 
from him that puffeth at him.'— Psalm xii. 5. 

This vei-se was the text of a sermon preached by Dr. 
Fabricius before Gushivus Adolphus, when he took 
Augsburg after a severe fight, in which the honour 
of the day was given by the king to the S<-ottish 
llrigade under Colonel Hepburn. A solemn thanks¬ 
giving was held in the principal church, and religious 
liberty was proclaimed in the city of the famous Con¬ 
fession, while the ferocious Tilly, after his defeat, 10 - 
turned lircathing out threatenings and slaughter.— 
John Kkr. 

REASONS FOR PRAISE 

‘ 1 will sing unto the Lord, BECAUSE • • J-^Psalm xiii. 6. 

There is a reason for singing. The singing that 
has no reason is really not singing. tVhy do we 
sing? what moves the tongue to utterance? Is it 
becau.se it is time to sing? then the song will be 
poor and formal. Is it because we are expected to 
sing? then will the very pith of the song go out of 
it. Do we sing because we cannot heir/ it ? then 
there may be strong, tender, heaven-seeking music. 

‘ I will sing unto the Lord, because. . . .* What 
a wonderful misconception there often is al>out sing¬ 
ing! I must hear the words, or the song is lost 
upon me; I do not know enough about the seven 
notes and all their interminglings to be able to dis¬ 
pense with distinct aiiicillation on the pail of the 
singer. So to this singing man who comes to-day, 
who says, ‘ I will sing unto the Lord,* I say. Why ? 
what aie the words? we shall be delighted to hear 
your song if we understand your sentiment; what 
ore the words ? He gives us the words; we can 
follow this wondrous, sweet-singing man because he 
pronounces every word without slurring a single 
syllable. Now let us hear these words and say 
whether this is an old song, or a new one, or both. 

I. ‘ How long wilt Thou forget me, O Lord ? * 
This is a line of experience worth tracing; this song 
is true to experience • therefore we wrote it and sang 
it and own it. We own what we absorb, we own 
what we appreciate; be it landscape or evening star 
or the fu*st day of spring, which according to the 
cidendar we have already reached, the bitter east 
wind notwithstanding: it is still spring, and spring 
will conquer. Here is a sense of being foigotten. 
It is a very homely word, but full of teai^; it is a 
black jewel. 


Here is a man who has sorrow daily. ‘ How long 
shall I bike coun.sel in my soul, having sorrow in my 
heart daily?* It is that peipetual getting up to 
soiTow, coming out of sleep to cry still deeper and 
bitterer rivers of tears. The morning is at hand, 
the bright vernal morning ; rise, Oslumbcrert And 
out of the dri’am-slcep there comes a cry—O how 
sad!—‘ To awaken once more only to be reminded 
that I am God-forgotten and God-forsaken I * That 
takes the sunlight out of the sky, withers the floweiw, 
and chokes what would have been a song. Ytt all 
the while this man is turning his eyes in the dirixrtion 
of the hills where the great sanctuaiy is—and still 
looks up and still hopes. 

We contrast the enemy with our weakness and not 
with God*s strength. There are times when 1 have 
nothing to do with myself, but look away; remove 
the hills that I may see further; roll these inteicept- 
ing mountains into dust and sand, and throw them 
into the sea, lest they interrupt my view of God. 
What can a man be or do when he is forgotten of 
God or imagines so? What can a man do when 
God's face is hidden? We are the creatures of en¬ 
vironment and of circumstance to a very large extent, 
and a mighty man is he, a giant among tlie sons of 
God, who, when the environment is dead against him, 
can lift up his song or smite his harp with fingers 
that have music in their very blood. 

II. Now the song will alter. The IValmist says, 
‘But I have trusted . . .; my heart shall rejoice*. 

‘ Trust *—who can define that term ? That is the 
life of faith; that is the life I want to live. I can¬ 
not explain the mysteries, I cannot undei’stand the 
iiiiraclcjs, I am lost amid gathering clouds of diffi¬ 
culties and inexplicable problems; but one thing I 
know, that I love the Saviour, and I am waiting for 
Him ; and the moment He comes He will lead and I 
will tremblingly follow. 

III. Now these are the words—what is the ending? 
‘I will sing unto the Lord, because He hath dealt 
bountifully with me.’ He has turned the darkness 
into light, mourning into joy, and He has o|)ened the 
prison doors to my soul when it was bound. Thus 
we must come back again and again, back to the 
old grand line of exjicrience. If you can say that all 
things are shaping themselves into a groat temple 
built for God, you aro not far from the Lord*s king¬ 
dom.—J oseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. ▼. 

p. 118 . 

THE UNBELIEF OF THE FOOL 
‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.’— Psalm 

XIV. 1. 

I. The fool of the Scripture is a man who has fallen 
away, little by little, degree by degree, until he is a 
degraded man. A fool is a vile man, morally de¬ 
generate. Here then is the full force of my text— 
the man who says with an air of laughing and self- 
satisfied triumph ‘There is no God,* is a vile man ; at 
his heart there is moral rottenness; he is a fool! Why 
does the vile man say ‘ there is no God * ? Because 
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that is what the vile man wished to believe. The 
wish was ‘ father to the thought *. The tendency of 
•in is to make for unbelief, and much presumptuous 
scepticism may be traced to the violation of the moral 
law of God. 

II. I do not wish to say that the fool arrives at his 
savage unbelief in a day. There are intermediate 
stages in this path of moral and spiritual degradation. 
Have we ever sufficiently marked that suggestive con¬ 
junction in the book of Isaiah where the sins of Isi ael 
are named and deplored, and where, after their re¬ 
bellious acts have oeen all declared, God says, ‘And 
thou hast been weary of me, O Israel * ? One followed 
as the consequence of the other. A man becomes 
possessed of this feeling of religious weariness. His 
pravei*s are just long yawns. Then he begins to 
sceptically inquire about the use of prayer. A de¬ 
cision is easily reached that for him at any rate there 
is no use in prayer. But he cannot stop there. He 
needs must justify himself, and he finds the amplest 
and most comfortable justification in the more general 
statement that all prayer is useless. A man who has 
lost all Ijelief in prayer to God will speedily pass to 
the judgment that there is no God to pray to. The 
man begins by defying God ; he ends by denying Him. 
Uncleanness has worked to spiritual death.-^. H. 
JowBXT, Apostolic Optimism, p. 196. i 

Psalm xiv. 

Of all the senseless babble I have ever had occasion 
to read, the demonstration of these philosophers 
who undertake to tell us all alxnit the nature of God 
would be the worst, if they were not surpassed by the 
•till greater absurdities of the philosophers who try 
to prove that there is no God.— Huxley. 

Rkfbrbnom.—XIV. 1 .—G. Brooks, Outlinei of Sermont,^ 
p 35. J. H. Hitchens, Chrutian World Pulpit, vol. xxvi. 
p. 424. Canon Henley Henson, The Value of the Bible, p. 113. 
W, Brock, Midsummer Morning Sermons, p. 21. International 
Oritical Commentary, vol. i. p. 103. XIV. — I. Williams, The 
Psalms Interpreted of Christ, p. 261. XV. 1. — A. P. Stanley, 
Canterbury Sermons, p. 30. £. C. Wickham, Wellington \ 

CoUegs Sermons, p. 116. | 

Psalm xv. { 

John Wilson (Christopher North) chooses this Psalm 
to be sung at the ‘ elder’s death-bed,’ for ‘ it was a 
custom in Scotland that the mnsomed of the Lord 
returned and came to Zion with songs’.— John Ker. 

Rbfbrkncbs.— XV. 2. — ^T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, 
p. 100. XV. — F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 69. Inters 
national Critical Commentary, vol. i. p. 112. A. Maclaren, 
Life of David, p. 174. I. Williams, The Psalms Interpreted of 
CiwiA, p. 272. 

ASSURANCE IN QOD 
* Preserve me, O God,’ etc.— Psalm xvi. 

The Psalmist lived in a period when belief in the 
reality of many gods was still strong, and when a 
man who would follow the one true God had to pre¬ 
fer to do so agiunst the attractions of other deities, 
and against the convictions of a great number of his 
fellow-countrymen that these deities were living and 
powerful. 


I. It is remarkable how, when a man really turns 
to God, he turns to God’s people as well, and how he 
includes them in the loyalty and in the devotion 
which he feels toward his llcdeemer. His confidence 
and the sensitiveness of his faith in and toward God 
become almost an equal confidence and an equal 
sensitiveness toward his fellow-believers. So it is 
throughout the Scriptures. 

II. In these days such a duty is unfortunately more 
complicated than with the Psalmist The line between 
God’s Church and the world is not so clear as it was 
to him, and the Church is divided into many and often 
hostile factions. All the more it becomes the test of 
our religion if our hearts feel and rejoice in the fellow¬ 
ship of God’s^ simpler and more needy and more 
devoted believers, however unattractive they may 
otherwise be. This l^salmist’s chief and practical 
help to us men and women to-day is that Ije liecame 
sure of God not because of any miracle or super¬ 
natural sign, on his report of which we might be 
content indolently to rest our faith, but in God’s own 
providence in his life and in God’s quiet communion 
with him through the organs God Himself has created 
in every one of us. For all time, whether before or 
after C hrist, these are the chief grounds and founda¬ 
tions of faith in God. 

III. God’s guidance of his life, first of all, produces 
in a man a great sense of stability. I le who has found 
God so careful of him, he whom God hath regarded 
as worth speaking to and counselling and disci|)lining 
him, will be certain that he shall endure, provided 
that he is sure of his own loyalty. The life so loved 
of Ciod, so provided for, and in such close communion 
with the Eternal is not, cannot be, the creature of the 
day, and this assurance stands firm in fa e of even 
death and the horrible corruption of the body. We 
are assured of the future life because we have known 
God, and as we have found Him to be true to 
us and proved oui-selves true to Him.— George 
Adah Smith, Homiletic Review, 1906, voL ui. 
p. 458. 

Psalm xvl 

This Psalm was the last Scripture read by Hugh 
M*Kail the evening before his execution in the Grass- 
market of Etlinburgh. After reading it he said to 
his father, and those about him : ‘ If there were any¬ 
thing in this world sadly and unwillingly to be left, 
it were the reading of the Scriptures. I said : “ I shall 
not see the Lord, even the Lord, in the land of the 
living ”. But this needs not make us sad ; for where 
we go, the Lamb is the book of Scripture, and the 
light ofthat city, and where He is, there is life,—even 
the river of the water of life, and living springs/— 
John Keb. 

DEATH THE GATE OF LIFE 
• Therefore my heart is glad.’— Psalm xvi. g-ix. 

The very sight of the tremendous and irresistible 
power of death draws one to think of its weakness 
and limitations. We have here a saint of old who 
had no such light as ours in the very act of rising bj 
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virtue of his religious experience to the loftiest ele¬ 
vation of trium|)hant confidence. 

I. The Grounds of the Triumphant Confidence.— 
The realization of Jehovah's presence at his right 
hand; the blessedness and stability which flow^ 
therefrom ; these are the facts which lead the singer 
to grasp the confidence that he will never die. 

(a) The capacity to commune with God is surely 
an indication of something in humanity which is not 
born for death. 

(b) The exercise of that cipacity makes it for the 
man himself an absolute impoKsil)ility to conceive that 
such a thing as death should have power over it. 

II. The Contents of the Triumphant Confidence.— 

(a) In a very real sense we see here the religious 
life abolishing death even while it did not see the 
wav in which its confidence was to be fulfilled. 

(b) The whole course of the devout soul will be in 
the way of life in the deepest sense. Mors janua 
vites; the road to life leads through death. That 
thought was trembling on the Psalmist’s lips. 

III. The Fulfilment of the Confidence.—The 
Psalmist’s hopes were not fully realized because his 
communion was not perfect. But Christ has cort- 
quered death for us all, and now with the light of 
His resurrection we can take the words of the text 
with deeper meaning.—A i^exander Maclaben. 

RaKERKNCBs.—XVI. 8.—M. R. Vincent, Ood and Bread, 
p. 69. Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xxii. No. 1305. IJomtUtie 
Magazine, vol. xii. p. 18. W. F. Shaw, SermonSketchei, p. 
87. XVI. 8-10.—Archbishop Thomson, Lincoln*$ Inn Ser¬ 
mons, p. 62. XVI. 8-11.—A. Maclaren, Sunday Magazine, 
1881, p. 738. XVI. 9.—A. R. Ashwell, God in His Work and 
Nature, p. 1. XVI. 9, 10.—* Plain Sermons ’ by contri¬ 
butors to Tracts for the Times, vol. ix. p. 120. XVI. 10.—J. 
Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, pp. 74, 128. C. 
Stanford, From Calvary to Olivet, p. 24. Expositor (3rd Series), 
toL V. p. 308. IhidL (2nd Series), vol. vii. p. 40. 

EMOTIONS OF A SAINT IN HEAVEN 
• In Thy presence is fulnessof joy,*— Psalm xvi. ix. 
Heaven is the Christian’s goal. 

I. He has been made the subject of a change that 
affects everything connected with him save his identity. 

II. The unencumbered action of the spirit. 

III. The friendshi{3s of heaven will be of a higher 
order than those of earth. 

IV. He will stand in the presence of Christ. 

This faint view of the joys of the redeemed inspires 
two reflections:— 

(а) That excessive grief over the departed is un¬ 
warranted. 

(б) That we should make sure of our inheritance 
with the saints in light.—A. S. Gardner, Pulpit 
and Orate, p. 251. 

References. —XVI. 11.—H. Moffat, Church Sermons, voL 
L p. 49. XVI.— International Critical Commentary, vol. L 
p. 117. W. F. Shaw, Sermon-Sketches, p. 37. J. Hammond, 
Expositor (Ist Series), vol. iv. p. 341. I. Williams, The 
Psalms Interpreted of ChrisA, p. 279. XVII. 8.—H. P. Liddon, 
(hsUsmporary Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 193. XVII. 6. —Parker, City 
Tempts, vol. i. p. 60, XVII. 7.—Spurgeon, Morning by 
Mrnmng, p. 141. XVII. 8. — F. W. Brown, Christian World 


Pulpit, vol. i. p. 190. E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. i. p. 114. 
G. Bainton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxi. p. 244. XVII. 
13.—E. Tliring, Uppingham Sermons, vol. ii. p. 128. 

MEN OF THE WORLD 

* Men of the world, which have their portion in this life.’— 

Psalm xvii. 14 . 

To every young man there comes, sooner or later, the 
brief but startling message which God addressed to 
Abraham when he was in Ur of the Chaldees—‘ Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will show 
thee ’. You cannot always abide in the home of your 
childhood. 

I. Think of the portion which belongs to men of 
the world. There is not a greater mi.stake than to 
imagine that you will be heart-rich as soon as jrou 
become piii se-rich. Riches do make happy; but it is 
not the riches of th(! pocket, but the riches of the 
mind and heart. The l iches of taste, of culture, of 
affection, and, above all, the riches of God’s grace, 
which impart capacities of deep and intense enjoy¬ 
ment, otherwi.se unknown. Although every age has 
had its phiIosophei*s and its moralists, proclaiming 
that money will not bring happiness, it is as little 
believed to-day as ever it was. 

II. The contrast, as suggested by David’s words in 
the next vei’se—‘As for im?, I will behold T’hy face in 
righteousness: I shall he satisfied, when I awake, with 
Thy likeness’. 

(a) If you study the Bible, you will find that when 
reference is made to the * face of God,’ there is gener¬ 
ally allusion to Jesus Christ, His Soh. Wo are said 
to l>ehoId Him ‘in the face of Jesus Christ’. The 
Psalmist means that he will fix his eye on God, as 
reconciled to him threugh the righteousness of the 
Redeemer. He will enjoy the lijjht of His favour. 
He will bask in the sunshine of Ills smile. This, be¬ 
lieve me, is’the first secret of a happy life. If you 
want to know the joy of a heart at rest, the first 
thing you have to tfo is to get right with Ciod. 

I ( 6 ) ‘ I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy 
likene.ss.’ Satisfied when ? ‘ When I awake.’ This 

is commonly inteipretcd as having reference to the 
morning of resunection, when, aroused from the long 
slumber of the tomb, the perfected saint shall arise in 
the image of his Saviour. And, truly, the moment of 
resurrection will be the first moment in our history, 
when, in the fullest, amplest sense of the word, we 
shall be able to say, ‘I am satisfied !’ ‘I have all 
that I can desire.’—J. TnAm Davidson, The City 
Youth, p. 168. 

Rbfhkbncb.—XVII. 14 .—Expositor (3rd Series), voL v. 
p. 308. 

THE TWO AWAKINQS 

* I shall be satisfied, when I awake with Thj likeness.*— 

Psalm xvii. 15. 

*As a dream when one awaketh; so, O Lord, when Thoa 
awakest, Thou shalt despise their image.* — Psalm 

Lxxiii. m 

The period to which both David and Asaph look in 
these two vei-ses is the end of life. The words of 
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both, taken in combination, open out a series of 
aspects of that period which carry weighty lessons, 
and to which we turn now. 

I. The firet of these is that to all men the end of 
life is an Awakening. The representation of death 
most widely diffused among all nations is that it is a 
sleep. The reason for that emblem is easily found. 
Men prefer not to name their God or their dread, 
but find roundabout plirases for the one, and cotucing, 
flattering titles for the other. But that emblem, 
b*ue ana sweet as it is, is but half the truth. We 
shall sleep, yes; but we shall wake too. To our true 
selves ana to God we shall wake. 

II. The second principle contained in our text is 
that death is to some men the awakening of God. 
For the long years of our stay here, God*s seeking 
love lingers round every one of us, yeaniing over us, 
besetting us behind and before, courting us with 
kindness, lavishing on us its treasures, seeking to win 
our poor love. The judgment sleeps; the loving 
forbearnnci*, the gracious aid wake. But remember 
that that predominating, merciful, and long-suffering 
character of God’s present dealings affords no guar¬ 
antee that there will not come a time when the 
slumbering judgment will stir to waking. The 
Bible which is our only source of knowledge on 
the subject tells us that men who have been com¬ 
passed with the loving kindness of the Lord, and 
who die leaving worldly things and keeping worldly 
hearts, will have to confront * the terror of the 
Lord ’. 

III. Death is the annihilation of the vain show of 
worldly life. Nothing that is without a man can 
make him rich or restful. That which we are makes 
us rich or poor, that which we own is a trifle. Let 
us see to it that not in utter nakedness do we go 
hence, but clothed with that immortal robe, and rich 
in those possessions that cannot be taken away fi’om 
us, which they have who have lived on earth as heirs 
of God and joint-heirs with Christ. 

IV. Finally, death is for some men the annihilation 
of the vain shows in oi-der to reveal the dread reality. 
We have here the blessed confidence that when all 
the baseless fabric of the dream of life has faded from 
our opening eyes we shall see the fatre of our ever- 
loving Loi'q God. And seeing God we shall be satis¬ 
fied.—A lkxandkb Maclabek. 

*I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy likeness.’— 
Psalm xvn. 13 . 

This text, in its Latin rendering, Satiabor cum ap- 
paruerit gloria tua, was the passage chosen by Henri 
Pen*eyve for his epitaph. ‘He had put his whole 
soul,’ says Pere Gratry, ‘ into that cry of faith, hope, 
and love.’ 

The mother of Susannah Wesley, passed away ex¬ 
claiming: *1 will "die praising Thee— I shall be satis¬ 
fied when I awake with Thy likeness—satisfied I 
tatisfied I' 

Helaxchthom says: * The true Church is subjected 


in this life to the cross. But a word of comfort is 
spoken about the eternal life: Satiabor cum surget 
imago tua, that is to say, when Thou restorest Thy 
perlcct likeness in the resun*ection of the dead.’ 

• AS FOR ME—’ 

Mr. PrxR of Yarmoutli. On Sunday, 17 January, 
1858, just after giving out his text, which was the last 
verse of the 17th P.>alm, ‘As for me, I will behold 
Thy fac*e in righteousness ; I shall be satisfied, when I 
awake, with Thy likeness’; with the words ‘as for 
me ’ upon his lips, he was smitten with death, and 
was buried in tne chapel-yard on the 22nd of the 
month. 

References. —XVII. 15.—J. Vaughan, Sermom (7th 
SericH), p. 127. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 25. Preacher*s 
Monthly, vol. v. p. 180. T. Biniiey, Christian IPorid Pulpit, 
vol. i. p. 120. G. Matheson, Moments on the Mount, p. 89. 
Homildic Quarterly, vol. iii. p. 277. Homiletic Magazine, vol. 
xiv. p. 233. XVII.— International Critical Cmtimentary, vol. 
i. p. 127. I. Williamn, The Psalms Interpreted of Christ, p. 
296. XVIII. 1.—John Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. ii. 
p. 290. XVIII. 9.—J. E. Vaux, Sermon Notes (4th Series) 
p. 10. XVIII. 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1432. 

Psalm xviii. 17-19. 

These words were sung upon the scaffold by four 
sons of the Huguenots:— 

‘ He deliverer! me from my strong enemy, and from 
them which hated me: for they were too strong foi 
me. 

‘ They prevented me in the day of my calamity : 
but the lA}rd was my stay 

‘ He brought me forth also into a large place; he 
delivered me liecause he delighted in me.’ 

'They were sung by the last inartyi’S of the desert, 
Francis Rochette, and three brothers of the name of 
Grenier, who suffered as late as 1762, under the reign 
of I^uis XV.— .John Kkh. 

THE IRONY OP QOD 

*Unto the froward Thou wilt show Thyself froward.*— 

Psalm xviii. 26. 

*The pore thinks God is pure, the froward thinks God is 
froward.’ 

I. The froward think that God is froward. Sinners 
think that God is altogether One such as themselves. 
Even in the hour of death the most abandoned 
sinners go to meet God without a tremor. There 
are others who, while they know that God is angrj 
with them and their sins, yet do not feel that it 11 
with a terrible and alarming anger. Now there are 
many facts in life which the most honest minds find 
hard to reconcile with God’s holiness. Look at some 
of those facts, (a) How many opportunities for sin 
thei-e are in the world. (6) Again, how often, when 
men begin to sin, they begin to succeed, (c) On the 
other hand, how often the moment men cease from 
sinning they liegin to fail, (d) Again, some of the 
highest forces in the world are on the side of eviL 
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II. With the pure God shows Himself to be pure. 
They see that the froward is the victim of illusions, 
and, in spite of all appearances, that God is f)erfcct 
in holiness. They see that all these untoward facts 
only mean that temptation is an clement in life. 
Tempted purity is the purest, and the fii’e is intended 
not to consume, but to purify the gold. 

III. But what is the reason of God’s creation of 
this strange law, that what a man is shall determine 
his thought of God, so that with the froward He 
shows Himself perverse? The answer is, God uses 
irony in His dealings with men. One or two ifi- 
stances will illustrate this Divine use of irony, (a) 
Is it not an irony that the kingdom of good often 
comes in this world by the victory and not the defeat 
of the kingdom of evil, (b) Is it not an irony that 
men often sin to gain an end, and miss the very end 
they sin to gain ? (c) And is not this an irony that 
men who reject God and His wisdom often in their 
calculations miss out the only things which are cer¬ 
tain to happen ? 

IV. The reason of God’s use of irony in his deal¬ 
ings with men. If we are not open to the conviction 
that we are sinners. He will convince us that we are 
fools. And nothing shows the proud their folly so 
effectually as irony. Behind the Divine laughter 
there is love. Behind the sarcasm there is yearning; 
the irony is the hunger of a heart seeking to save.— 
R Aldom FftENcu, (Jod*a Message through Modem 
Doubt, p. 15. 

RKrcRENcBS.—XVIII. 25, 26.—J. Service, Salvatum Here 
and Hereafter, p. 150. XVIII .—IrUermtumoU Critical Cem- 
merUary, vol. i. p. 137. 

LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 

* Then wilt Ug^ht mv candle: the Lord my God will enlighten 
my darkness.*— Psalm xviii. aS. 

There is in man something to which the Divine taper 
can be applied. The image and superscription of 
God imprinted upon him have not been completely 
effaced. And yet man can shine, as does the man with 
a light that is borrowed. 

I. Only He Who in the beginning said, ‘ Let there 
be light,’ Who * is light,’ and in Whom * is no dark¬ 
ness at all,’ can light the human lamp: and when a 
man’s lamp is thus lit, he not only finos his own path 
bright, but, reflecting the Divine rays, he becomes a 
lamp to others who are groj^ing their way amid the 
gloom and terror of the nignt. 

II. There is perhaps no single word which is so 
expressive of everything that is good, and conse¬ 
quently so satisfying to man on every side of his 
nature as the word * light ’. Darkness is chiefly a.s- 
sociated with what isbdd, hurtful, dangerous. There 
are times when, on account of the darkness, we can¬ 
not see our way. And then we cry, ‘Lead, kindly 
light’.— W. Taylor, Twelve Favourite Hymns, 
p. 63. 

Rkpbrencbs.—XVIII, 28.—H. P. Liddon, Contemperary 
PulpU, Extra No. 4, p. 92. XVIII. 30.—J. C. Miller, Penny 
Ful^, No. 1035. XVIII, 35.—J. Vaughan, Sermons, 4th 
Series, p. 245. \V. M. Taylor, Limitations of Life, ami other 


Sermons, p. 344. R. C. Trench, Sermons in IVestminster Alhey, 
p. 339. C, J. Vaughan, Voices of the Prophets, p. 18. Spur¬ 
geon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 683. H. BuBlitiell, Christ and 
His Salvatum, p. 18. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 6831 
Leach, Christian World Pulpit, vol. iv. p. 232. Bishop 
Woodford, Sermons on Subjects from the Old Testament, p. 105, 
XVIII, 50.— H. Bonar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xv, p. 
177. A. Maclaron, Life of David, p. 153. 

rSALM XVIII. 39, 40. 

Clovis, the founder of the French monarchy, whose 
name in the form of Louis has descended to so many 
kings, was marching southward from J’aris, a.u. 507, 
to meet the formidable Visigoths in battle. Anxious 
to forecast the result, he sent messengers to consult 
the shrine of St. Martin of Tours, the oracle of 
Gaul. They were told to mark the words of the 
Psalm chanted, when they entered the church. These 
were verses 39, 40, and encouraged Clovis to the step 
which proved decisive in French history :— 

‘ I have wounded them that they were not able to 
rise; they are fallen imder my feet. 

‘ For thou hast girded me with strength unto the 
battle; thou hast subdued under me those that rose 
up against me.’— John Kee. 

THE HONEY OP GOD’S WORD 

Psalm xix. 

In the superbly sublime nineteenth Psalm David 
pronounces God’s wort! to be sweeter than honey 
and the drop[)ings of the honeycomb. In the same 
imssage he declares tliat ‘it is pure, enlightening the 
eyes’. Again the Psalmist says ‘the entrance of 
Thy word giveth light’. It is not the careles.H read¬ 
ing or the listless hearing of the book, but its en¬ 
trance into the soul which produces this inward 
illumination. The spiritual eyesight must he opened 
in order that the spiritual lieauty and wisdom and 
glory of the Divine word may be discovered. The 
growing Christian never outgrows his Bible; in the 
exhaustless jewel-mine every stroke of the mattock 
reveals new nuggets of gold and fresh diamonds. 

1 . Even as a mental di.scipline tl^ere is no Book 
like God’s Book. The humblest labourer who satur¬ 
ates his mind with this celestial schoolbook becomes 
a superior man to his comrades—not merely a purer 
man but a clcarcr-hcadcd man. It was the feeding 
on this honey dropping from heaven which gave to 
the Puritan.s their wonderful sagacity as well as their 
uncomjuerable lo\alty to the right 

H. As the sunlight was made for all eyes, so this 
Book was made for all hearts. It is more than 
light, for it i.s an enlightener. Not only does it 
reveal the grandest, the suhlimest and most pmctical 
truths, but it improves and enlarges the vision. Who 
of us that have been sorely perplexed about questions 
of right and wrong, and puzzled as to our duty, 
have not caught new views and true views as soon 
as we dipped into this honeycomb? Poor Cowper, 
harassed and tormented, found in the twenty-fifth 
vei-se of the third chapter of Homans the honey 
which brought light to his over-clouded soul. There 
is many a one who can testify how precious honey 
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from heaven brought light and joy to his eyes when 
dimmed with sorrow. The exceeding rich and infal¬ 
lible promises were not only sweet, they were illumin¬ 
ating. They lighted up the valley of the shadow of 
death ; they showed how crosses can be turned into 
crowns, and how losses can brighten into glorious 
gains. 

III. Nothing opens the sinner’s eyes to see himself 
and to sec the Saviour of sinners like the simple 
woitl. The Bible is a book to reveal iniquity in the 
secret parts. If the sceptic and the scofPor can be 
induced to taste some of that honey which Christ 
gave to Nicodemus, he may find hell a tremendous 
reality to be shunned, and heaven a glorious reality 
to be gained.—T. L. Cuyler. 

Rbperencks.—XIX. 1.—E. A. Bray, SermonHf vol. ii. p. 16. 

G. Brooks, Ouilinea of Sermons, p. 105, XIX. 1-0.—R. S. 
Candlish, The Gospel of Forgiveness, p. 113. XIX. 1-7.—W. 
Alexander, Primary Convictions, p. 1G3. XIX, 2.—A. Mur- 
•ell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xix. p. 147. XIX. 3.— 
Preacher's Monthly, vol. iv. p. 249. XIX. 3, 4.—V, W, 
Gregory, Expositor (3rd Series), vol. iii. p. 315. XIX. 4.— 

W. G. Border, Christian World Pulpit, vol. vi. p. 308. 
XIX. 4-6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 1020. A. P. 
Stanley, Sermons in the East, p. 71. XIX. 5.—-J. Keble, 
Sermons for Christmas arid Epiphany, p. 12. XIX. 5, 6.—J. C. 
Hare, Sermons in JHerstmonceux Church, p. 227. XIX. 7.— 
Spurgeon, My Sermon Notes — Genesis to Proverbs, p. 147. 
7,8.— A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 30. XIX. 7-9.— 

G. Matheson, Expositor {Isi Series), vol. xii. p. 80. XIX. 

8.—J. II. Hitchens, Christian World Pulpit, vol, xvii, p. 36. 
XIX. 11.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 2625. XIX. 12.— 

G. H. Morrison, The Scottish Review, vol. ii. p. 134. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. vi. No. 299. Ibid, vol. iil. No. 116, J. H. 
Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. i. p. 41. 

H. Thompson, Concionalia — Outlines for Parochial Use (1st 
Series), vol. i. p. 111. XIX. 12-14.—T. G. Selby, The Im¬ 
perfect Angel, 88. R. S. Candlish, The Gospel of Forgiveness, 
p. 104. 

THE SIN OP SELF-CONFIDENCE 

* back Thy servant also from presumptuous sins; let them 
not have dominion over me: then shall 1 be perfect, and 1 
shall be clear from great transgression.'— Psalm xix. 13. 

Our purpose is to point out that life docs not admit 
of negligence, self-confidence, and venturcsomeness; 
and to urge a close and constant supervision of the 
•oul. 

I. To Treat Negligently Our Secret Faults is to 

become guilty of presumptuous sin. Immediately be¬ 
fore our text we listen to the deprecation and appeal, 

* Who can discern His eiTore ? Clear I'hou me from 
bidden faults.’ Now, by these en*oi*s and secret faults 
we understand the Psalmist to indicate the thought, 
feeling, and bias which lie back of action, and eventu¬ 
ally determine action. In the meditation of the heart, 
the chambers of the brain, tlie inclination of the will, 
action takes its riseand colour; and at thisinitial point, 
in the count of the sacred writer, we ought specially 
to be on our guai'd. Out of the heart are the i^ues 
of life; and this fountain ought to be kept under con- 
•tant observation^ as the inhabitants of volcanic areas 
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watch the movement and colour of the water in the 
wells. According to the reasoning of the text and 
context, out of hidden faults spring presumptuous sins, 
out of presumptuous sins dominant sins, out of domin¬ 
ant sins the great tiansgression of final apostasy. 
Medical anthoi*ity teaches that elephantiasis is some¬ 
times occasioned by the bite of a mo.squito; and the 
student of morals will knows that, as the most mon¬ 
strous physical maladies arise in microscopic life, so the 
foidest sins originate in obscure en'ore of the mind, in 
distempen d imaginations, in morbid feeling, in a bias 
of the will so taint os easily to escape notice. As St 
James diagnoses the situation, each man is tempted 
when drawn away by his incgular desire, and enticed; 
then, the irregular desire having conceived, beareth 
sin; and sin, becoming full grown, brings forth death. 
The poirit of the Psalmist, then, is this—that so soon 
as we discern in thought, emotion, or coiuluet any 
thing iiTCgular, false, unhealthy, we ought promptly 
to take ourselves to tisk. 

II. To Despise the Beginnings of Habit is to be¬ 
come chargeable with presumptuous sin. The Psal¬ 
mist has here in view the terrible power of evil habit. 

* Let them not have dominion over me.' St. Paul 
refei*s to the same hateful domination: ‘ Let not sin 
therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should 
obey the lusts thereof'. The ancients were only too 
familiar with tyranny, with its humiliations and 
cruelty; but they knew no despotism that was so 
terrible as that of a soul mastered by liase desire: the 
tyranny that outrages reason, puts out the eyes of the 
heail:, silences the conscience, fastens fettere on the 
will, and thrusts human nature in its inmost self into 
the bitterest bondage and dcgiadation. To accpiiesce 
in the loixlship of lust, or to attempt in unavailing 
revolt to break its fettere, is the deepest de|)th of sub¬ 
jection and misery we may know. Let us not he guilty 
of presumptuous sin in yielding to the temerity which 
triHes with the beginnings of evil. '1 he crease may 
be barely disceniihle, but there character will be rent; 
the scratch may he inapiaeciable, but here the soul 
will be shattered, and, perchance, cast with the rubbish 
to the void ! Snap, then, the spider-thread ere it be¬ 
come a cord of vanity, a cart-rope to drag the tyrant's 
chariot and the executioner’s tumbril. Block the track 
ere the lawless thought establish a right of way. 
Quench the kindling spark ere you perish in the im¬ 
pure flame of an infernal martyrdom. * Stand in awe^ 
and sin not: commune with your own heart upon your 
bed, and be still.’ 

III. To Expose Ourselves Unnecessarily to Tempt¬ 
ation is an egregious form of presumption. We 
have already spoken of those wanton pci*soiis who are 
never happy except when courting danger in some 
shape or other; and this folly finds its parallel in the 
spiritual life. Surely temptation enough arises out of 
natural, legitimate life, inevitable dangers stand thick 
through all the ground; and yet we madly multiply 
peril to the soul, as the hare-brained willgiuze the grave. 
How rashly we expose ourselves to sceptical influences I 
How heedlessly we take on worldly entanglements I 
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How apt we are to minimize the perils of passion, feed¬ 
ing without fear! To dabble with any forbidden thing 
in the moral life is inexcusable folly ; for it does not, 
and it cannot, bring any advantage whatever. The 
wounds received in the service of sin carry no honour; 
the ventures made at the bidding of vicious caprice 
ield no profit; the forbidden precipices we climb with 
leeding feet only render our folly the more conspicu¬ 
ous and our punishment the more complete. ‘ What 
fruit then had ye at that time in the things whereof 
ye are now ashamed ? for the end of those things is 
death.* 

IV. To Encounter the Inevitable Perils of Life 
Without Due Preparation is a sin of presumption. 
Nothing in nature is more remarkable tWn the way 
in which the ercatures arc fortified against their 
enemies; and it is noted that their defensive armour 
becomes more ex(]uisite and complete as their assail¬ 
ants increase in power and efficiency. Cacti are pre¬ 
served by formidable spines. Protective mechanics of 
a most complicated order are found in a number of 

E lants. All kinds of ingenious weapons are developed 
y flower, insect, and animal; just the armour tnat 
best suits them, being finely adjusted to the severity 
of their environment Thus God has not left His 
people without a ‘ whole armour *; it would be 
straHgely unlike Him if He had. And that armour 
is found in the intensity and fullness of their spiritual 
life. The armour of the saint is not something ex¬ 
terior and artificial: it is the protection that springs 
from the reality, intensity, and healthiness of the life 
of the soul. It is in the grasp of the truth by the 
unden^tanding, in the sensibility of the conscience to 
righteousness, in the warmth of the heart's love, in the 
cleame.ss of the vision of the eternal, in the strength 
of our tinist in God, and in the completeness of our 
consecration to Him. Here is the invulnerable pan- 
mply of the saints.— W. L. Wateinson, The Fatal 
Barter, pp. 129-43. 

Referkncbs.—XIX. 13,—Spurgeon, Evming by Evening, 
p. 76. XIX. 13.—J. Keble, SeruMm for Lent to Patsiontide, 
p. 95. 

Psalm zx. 

The famous physician, Sir James Y. Simpson, whs 
one of a family which had the privilege of a pious 
mother. She was early left a widow, and had many 
a perplexing thought and sore struggle in providing 
bread for her household. When she was hard pressed 
with thinking and toiling, and could not see her way 
through, she used to sit down and repeat the 20th 
Psalm. She rose refreshed, and her children learned 
to call it ‘ mother's Psalm *. 

Jehovah hear thee in the day 
When trouble He doth Kcnd : 

And let the name of Jacob's God 
Thee from all ill defend. 

O let Him help send from above, 

Out of His sanctuary : 

From Sion, His own holy hill. 

Let Him give strength to thee. 

—John Keb. 


References. —XX. 1.—J. Baldwin Brown, The Sunday 
Afternoon, p. 45. J. M. Neale, Sermom on Paesaget from the 
Psalms, p. 9. XX. 1, 2.— Preacher*s Monthly, vol. ii. p. 414. 
XX. 1-7.—J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 222. 

* Remember all thy offerings and accept thy burnt sacrifice.*— 
Psalm xx. 3. 

This text was quoted by Henri Perreyve in the letter 
he wrote to his friend ('harles Perraud from Hyeres 
on 18 December, 1857. Henri Perreyve was at that 
time a deacon, looking forward to priest's ordera 
Charles Perraud had just been ordained to the priest¬ 
hood. The motto of the letter, repeated lor each 
paragraph, is ‘ the sacramental greeting of the deacon,* 
‘ The Lord be with you'. ‘ May He be with you in 

your griefs to comfort you! With you in your joys 
to sanctify them ! With you in your longings to 
make them fruitful. Memor sit omnis sacrificii 
tui et holocaustum tuum pingue fiat* 

References.— XX. 6.—D. Burns, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xiii. p. 81. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 99. XX. 7. 
—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1693. G. Brooks, Outlinse 
of Sermons, p. 177. XXI. 2. — M. G. Pearse, Sunday Magor 
wine, 1884, p. 606. 

PREVENIENT ORACH 

* Thou hast given him his heart's desire, and hast not Vvi^- 
holden the request of his life. For Thou preventest him 
with the blessmgs of goodness.’— Psalm xxi. a, 3. 

This Psalm is a battle song, a thanksgiving after the 
battle. It is full of the glow of triumph, the exulta¬ 
tion of victory. 

L There has been a change of meaning in the 
word prevent since our English translation; or 
rather, as so often happens in the history of words, the 
meaning has taken on a different colour. * Prevent * 
means simply to go before, and in the sense of our 
text meant to go TOfore in order to help, to clear the 
way of difficulties, to anticipate, and prepare for the 
person following. There is in theology a term, still 
used, prevenient grace, meaning the grace which acta 
on a sinner before repentance inducing him to repent, 
the grace by which he attains faiUi and receives 
power to will the good. But we must not limit 
God's prevenient grace to the act of repentance, to 
the steps which lead up to the consciousness of son- 
ship with God. When we do awaken to that con¬ 
sciousness we will, like the Psalmist, look back and 
see how God has been in the past leading, guiding, 
guarding, shepherding us, preventing, going before us 
with the blessings of goodness. We can point to 
this place and to that in our life's history where we 
have been kept from wrong by being kept from the 
opportunity. What we in olindness called hindering 
has been really helping. 

II. Faith is of a piece. It believes about the 
future what it believes about the past; for God to it 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. We 
cannot live by faith now, and look forward to the 
fruition of faith in the days to come, unless we also 
interpret the past by faitn. God’s dealings with us 
are consistent. There is no break in His providence. 
His grace is not intermittent. It is prevenient, as 
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well as present. Our future may be obscure; we 
may not be able to see very far ^lead a clear path 
for our feet; but we know already what it is to walk 
by faith when sight has failed us. Difficulties may 
even at this moment loom before us; but there have 
often been difficulties in our lives which wher^ we 
went up to them vanished as if some one had gone 
before us and cleared the way, like the women who 
went on their loving errand to the s(‘nulchre of their 
Master very early in the morning, with sinking hearts, 
saying in despair: ‘ Who shall roll away the stone 
from the door of the sepulchre? And when they 
looked they saw that the stone was rolled away.* 
We expected to be stopped, as the women did, by 
some insurmountable obstacle ; but when we came up 
to it we saw our way past, and even when it seemed 
to bliK’k the way utterly we were enabled to make it 
a stepping-stone to highei* things. 

III. Kven the valley of the shadow of death cannot 
bring evil, "llie love which illuminated all the day 
of life to us shall make our bed in dying, and in the 
eventide it shall also be light. Prevenient grace will 
not cease at death. Our faith fails not even here, 
and tells us that God goes before us with the bless¬ 
ings of goodness. ‘ I go,* said the Master, ‘ to prepare 
a place for you.* The forethought of love can never 
be exhausted. Our place has ever been prepared for 
us, and ever shall be. He has prepared our place for 
us at His Table. The broken bread and the poured 
out wine are symbols of that love in its culmination, 
tokens of the ^leathless love of God in Christ Jesus.— 
Hugh Bij^ck, ChrisVa Service of Love^ p. J£09. 

PREVENIENT GOODNESS 

* Thou preventest him with the blessings of goodness.*— 
Psalm xxi. 3. 

The word ‘prevent’ here is used in a different sense 
from that which it now bears. It has no suggestion 
of hindering about it; it means to anticipate or go 
before. ‘Thou preventest him with the blessings of 
goodness *—thou goest on ahead—thou art in front. 
When the king reaches such and such an hour, he 
will discover that it has been prepared for. It is 
that assurance of a fore.seeing power, of a footstep and 
a figure on ahead, which i|uictcd and cheered the 
Psalmist’s soul, and helped him to be brave against 
the morrow. The Psalmist knew that Jehovah was 
behind him, in the subtle interweavings of the past. 
He knew that God was with him in the present, in¬ 
visible, yet nearer than his breathing. But he knew 
also, and there were times for him when the thought 
was inexpressibly refreshing, that the path he should 
have to tread to-morrow was being shaped by hands 
Divine to-day. God is not only with us as we journey. 
God is on before us as we journey. Fii-st, we shall 
look at the beginning of life; next, at the progress 
of life; and lastly, at the end of life. 

I. Think, then, of the beginnings of life, and of the 
state of things which then awaited us. 

1. And first remember how when we were bom we 
came into a world that was prepared. ‘ Thou hast 


formed the world to be inhabited * is one of the deep 
sayings of the prophets. For whatever ends the 
world has been created, it has been fashioned upon 
the lines of man. It has been decked in beauty for 
the? human eye; covert'd with sustenance for the 
human frame; stored vvitii eneigies that would have 
slept unused, but for the large intelligence of man. 
Nature has been getting ready for millenniums, since 
she awoke from the j)rimeval chaos; and in her depths, 
and on her hills of pasturage, has been preparing for 
this very hour. 

% Again, l(‘t us bear this in mind, that we were 
born into a society that was prej)ared. Life perishes 
without a right environment, and an environment 
contains a thousand ye.stei(lays. Thou goest before 
us with the blessings of goodness. We are all aristo¬ 
crats and born into a heritage. We struggle through 
broken efforts into speer'h, and the speech of a little 
child is always wonderful. And yet the Celt is in it, 
SLud the Saxon, and the pride and chivalry of Norman 
conquerors, and it has been shaping for a thousand 
years that it might be ready for the child to-day. 

3. And more than that, is it not also true that we 
were bom into a home that was prepared ? God has 
not only been busy in the world ; God has also been 
busy in the home. Sometimes there conies a visitor 
to see us of whose coming we had no anticipation. 
He has been long abroad and for years we have not 
seen him, until one day he is standing at our door. 
But it is not thus that into (.'hristian homes there 
come the joy and my stery of childhood. The child is 
born in a prepared jilace, and love has been very busy 
with its welcome. Thou goest before us with the 
blessings of goodness. Thou touchest hearts to father¬ 
hood and motherhood. Tliou givest to the little help¬ 
less child the sigii and seal ot sacramental baptism. 
And the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ is there, and 
the memory of Ilis love for little ones, and the 
cleansing of blood that was poured out in ransom, 
not ycsteiday, but long centuries ago. 

IL In the second place, think of the progress of 
life as we advance in it from stage to stage. God is 
not only behind us in our memories, God is also be¬ 
fore us in the way. 

1. Think, for example, of the surprise of life—its 
unexpected and unlooked-for element. Tliere is not 
a life so dull and commonjdace but has had ample 
experience of that. Our joy.s surprise us like birds 
upon the wing, flashing upon us suddenly and 
strangely 

2 . Or think again of the cravings of our life; those 
longings that beset us as we journey. Our life is 
measured not by what we win: our life is measured 
by the thing we strive for. As a man deepens so 
his longings deepen, till they reach to the infinite and 
the eternal. And the strange thing is, that as these 
cravings alter, and rise from the transient to the 
enduring, so God is ever there before us, with His 
prepared answer to our quest. 

III. I)o(s not this thought illuminate the close of 
life? Thou goest before us into the dark valley. ‘ I 
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o to prepare a place for you/ said Christ. Whatever 
ell be, it is not man’s environment It was prepared 
for the devil and his angels. Whatever heaven be, 
it is man’s native place, prepared for him from the 
foundation of the world. And then within that 
kingdom, all made ready, there is to be the individual 
touch—I go to prej)are a •place for you.—G. H. 
Morrison, The Return of the Angela^ p. 143. 

THE PREVENIENT GOODNESS OP THE LORD 

* Thou preventest him with the blessings of goodness.’— 
Psalm xxt. 3. 

The wonderful way in which God is beforehand with 
men always. 

I. Let us remember how obvious it is with regaixi 
to our first appearance in this world at all. Before 
you put your tender cutting into the ground you are 
careuil to prepare a fitting soil that it may take root 
readily. Ana before He plants His chiltfren in this 
world the Heavenly Husbandman is at singidar pains 
to secure that the place they are to occupy be in rich 
readiness and favourable for their beaiing the fruit 
he looks for from their lives. 

(а) That at least among ourselves is the rule. It 
is tiue there are exceptions—or what must seem to 
us to be so. There are children born into the world 
for whom you would say little preparation had been 
made by any one. Is God beforehand with them with 
the blessings of goodness. One thing is certain; that 
He has the strangest ways of blending His mercy 
even with the most untoward environment. 

( б ) There can hardly, I should think, be any one 
here but will find upon reflection how wonderfully 
his place in the world was prepared for him before 
he came to occupy it. Who is it that says that if 
you are to give a child a good education you must 
begin a hundred years before he is born? All down 
the generations the lot we should in due time stand 
in has been growing more goodly and favourable, 
iliehly significant as such preparation for their arrival 
here may be, its influence nevertheless must be largely 
lost on men but for a further [)rej)aration made in 
the sphere that lies closer about them still. To have 
first drawn breath then, in a truly Christian home is 
to have been bom to an inheritance which not all the 
world’s wealth could buy. 

(c) All this prevenient loving-kindness of God was 
expressed towajxls us in our baptism. For baptism 
is the seal of our lineage, and signifies that we come 
of the elect stoc'k. 

II. All thioiigh life the same truth holds—how 
not merely at the beginning but from stage to stage 
thereader God is beforehand with men. Take an 
illustration or two ; for example :— 

(а) 'rhe great joys of life. As a rule these are 
not of a man’s own working. They arrive we know 
not wln nce or how. And what docs this mean but 
just that the Divine loving-kindness had prepared for 
us such mercy, and then at the fitting moment laid 
it bare. 

( б ) The great sorrows and trials of life. If not at 


the time then later men and women become aware of 
the Divine purpose that was in their loss and pain. 
It is not given to all God’s children while presently 
under discipline to recognize the meaning and the 
mercy of it; but when they have emerged it is. 

(c) Or, once more, take temptation, that constant 
clement in our lives. But with the temptation there 
is always a strength available for the bearing of it, 
which if we seize and are not overborne by it, nothing 
but good is the issue. It teaches faith. It teaches 
to pray, 

III. Finally obsei-ve how the truth we are dealing 
with, and which is realized so unbrokenly through 
life, holds good to the end. 

(а) Life of coiii’se docs wear to a close, and not all 
I men arc able to ignore it. Some are even haunted 

by the thought What those who though believers 
must lay to heart is that their dying also, as well as 
everything else in their history, has been long ago 
provided for. 

( б ) As for what they find upon the other side what 
shall we say of it? It is upon no bareen shore that 
they step forth, but upon a better country, and one 
where they are looked for. Our Lord says a great 
word about it when He bids the faithful look to be 
bidden welcome to a kingdom ‘prepared’ for them 
‘ from the foundations of the world ’. 

(c) It would seem that a more special provision of 
Ilis mercy still is made for His children in the world 
to come, for He Who came from thence and went 
thither again has gone * to prepare a plac e for them ’ 
—tint is, surely, a place of His own for each. We 
may believe that whatever our appointed place here¬ 
after may be, it will not be so strange and unfamiliar 
as we are apt to think.—A. Martin Winning the 
iioul, p. 199. 

THE MINISTRY OF SURPRISE 
• Thou preventest him with the blessings of goodness. ’—Psalm 

XXI. 3. 

The element of surprise in the handiwork of (lod. 

I. In nature. We talk of the uniformity of nature, 
and it is wonderful with what a steady niaich the 
days and seasons keep their appointed course : ‘ While 
the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and heat 
and cold, and summer and winter, shall not f4iir. 
Now you would think it would be a dull dead world 
where everything was so uniform as that. Well I 
believe it is that dread monotony that Ciod averts 
by His strange and beautiful method of surprise. I 
may have watched the coming of a score of spring¬ 
times ; but when the next spring comes, with its 
throat of music and its cIoaK of green, it is all so 
fresh and wonderful to me as if there had never been 
a spring before. The glad surprise of every dawn 
and May day, in the tt^eth of iron and inexoiable law, 
speaks ]>etter than a hundred arguments, of the pre¬ 
sence of an immanent Creator. . 

II. The element of surprise, too, is found in human 
character. In our most commonplace neighbour there 
is something that in a twinkling upsets our calcula- 
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tions. We thought we knew our nei^^hbour perfectly. 
But suddenly he is forced bv opportunity, ora sta«<^r* 
Ing blow falls, or a great crisis comes, and there flash 
upon the man such gleams of heroism, such dauntless 
resource, such noble fortitude, that our old estimates 
go by the board at once. There were deeps in him 
that we had never dreamed of. 

III. This feature of surprise, again, has a large place 
in God’s providential dealings, so large that wc all 
know the maxim of a shrewd obsei*ver: it is the un¬ 
expected that happens. We read about the call of 
David. We read of Samuel in the house of Jesse. 
And when Eliab came—big, brave, and handsome, 
Eliab the first-bom, every inch a king—Samuel was 
certain this was Saul’s successor. But God was as 
certain Eliab was not—His king was out on the hills 
with the sheep that morning. A minister gets home 
from his pulpit of a night, and sits down alid says, 
‘I have done well to-tiay,’ and in the judgment of 
heaven it may have all been failure. And another 
Sabliath his heart is sick: no one is listening: he 
failed ; and souls will bless God to all eternity that 
they were touched and kindled by that message. It 
is God’s surprise in providential dealing. 

IV. But I think it is in the life of Jesus Christ that 
the method of surprise comes to its Crown. Is there 
no surprise that the cradle was a manger ? Is it not 
surprising that the King of Life should have been 
.slain by cruel hands upon the Cross ? We do not 
feel the marvel of it, because it is all familiar in our 
cal’s as household words. Did it come new to us, and 
freshly as the dawn, and find us unsophisticated, child¬ 
like, we should begin to marvel at it more.—G. H. 
Morrison, Flood-Tide^ p. 252. 

Rkferbnces. —XXI. 3.—S. Martin, Westimnster Chapel 
Pulpit (Ist Series), No. 2. J. E. Vaux, Sermon Notes (4th 
Series), p. C2. Preacher's Monthly^ vol. v. p. 16. XXI.—I. 
Williams, The Psalms Interpreted of Christy p, 380. XXII. 1. 
—J. Pulsford, Our Deathless Uope, p. 02. Spurgeon, Morning 
by Morning^ p. 106. XXII. 1-6.—J. Keble, Sermons for the 
Holy Week^ p. 373. XXII. 2.—S. Horne, The Souls Awaken¬ 
ing, p. 131. XXII. 6-13.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy 
Week, p. 300. XXII. 7.—Spurgeon, Morning by Morning, 
p. 105. XXII. 9, 10.—J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas and 
EpCpluiny, p. 139. XXII. 11.—H. P. Liddon, Old Testament 
Outlines, p. 104. XX11. 14.—Spurgeon, Morning l)y Morning, 
p. 103. XXII. 14-18.—J. Keble, *SVrmorM fo'^ the Holy Week, 
p. 387. XXII. 15.— Preacher's Monthly, vol. vii. p. 378. 
XXII. 16.—C. G. Clark-IIunt, The Refuge of the Sacred 
Wounds, p. 35. XXII. 19.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy 
Week, p. 394. XXII. 21.—H. Wiiidross, The Life Vidorie/us, 
p. 46. XXII. 22, 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 799. 
XXI1. 26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No, 1312. G. 
Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 134. 

THE FUTURE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

* Ail the ends of the world shall remember, and turn unto the 
Lord.’— Psalm xxii. 27. 

What is to be the future of the Church of Christ on 
earth ? Is the kingdom of God advancing and still 
to advance? Often it seems to the faithful that 
they are in piTsence of a standstill, or even of a 
retrogression. They are tried, strain^, surprised at 


the slow victories of faith. It seems as if the Gospel 
were slighted, put aside, failing of its full efiect. 
Sometimes they have days of glorious triumph, but 
often the heart sinks before the continued and present 
power of evil. It is no wonder that this should be 
so, for the demands and expectations are greater than 
before, and the difficulties are not less. The work 
glows heavier, and it does not always seem to gi*ow 
clearer and more hopeful. So we perplex ourselves. 
We say, Is the [lower of Christians at home as gn*at 
as it used to be ? Is that power increasing or dimin¬ 
ishing in the vast realms of hi’athendoin ? Are we 
bringing in converts in numbers proportionate to the 
growth ill population ? It is not easy for us to judge 
the truth of things around us, and it we can read the 
future it can only be by the light of revelation. 

‘ What are your prospects ? * was the question put to 
an intrepid missionary. He answered, and hi? could 
never have bettered tne reply, ‘ They oie as bright as 
the promises of God ’. 

I. There are three theories of the future of Chris¬ 
tianity which have been held by Christians. 

1. There are those who say that we are never to 
look for a glorious future to the Church on eai th. 
There is to be no such thing as a universal spread of 
the Gospel. The Church is not to wax, but wane. 
The kingdom of heaven has nothing to do with the 
world but to condemn it 

2 . There is another view of which one hears very 
little in these days, though it was the doctrine of the 
early Church, and though it mav ground itself much 
more securely on the words of the New Testament— 
both in the Gospels and in the Epistles. It is that 
the power of good and the power of evil will alike 
increase. ‘ Let both grow together until the harvest,* 
is the word of our Lord. St. Augustine taught that, 
however tlie haven of the Gospel may spread, the 
power of evil and the malignity of evil will advance. 
It is all contained in one dread word seldom spoken 
now—the word antichrist In that dark time the 
daily sacrifice would be taken away, words which were 
inteifneted to mean the forcible cessation pf all 
religious worship. St AuLMistine doubted whether 
bap^tism would be administered during that period. 
Further, taking the words of our Lord, that the 
aliomination that maketh desolate should be set up 
in the holy jilace, it was foretold that some terrible 
form of blasphemy with rites of devil-worship would 
he substituted for the service of Christ in the churches. 
The power seemingly victorious would work miracles, 
overwhelming the imagination with signs that might 
deceive the very elect The .spirit of antichrist has 
never been quite dormant in the world. The Em¬ 
peror Julian was taken as in a degree typical of the 
antichrist who was to come. In the French Revolu¬ 
tion tliere wore many of the works of antichrist, and 
wc may freely admit that there are nowers existing, 
and not so very far away, which might yet find the 
work of antichrist congenial. So then, in the view 
of the early C hurch, the kingdom of Christ would 
grow steadily; the kingdom of Satan would also 
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jfrow steadily. The two hostile powers would come 
mto coiiHict in a battle in which the Church would 
seem to tremble and waver. Then Christ Himself 
would appear and consume the antichrist by the 
breath of II is mouth, and destroy him by the bright¬ 
ness of His coming. 

8 . There is, thirdly, the theory of hope, the theory 
that in manifold ways, some apparent and some hidden, 
the kingdom of God keeps coming, and will come. 
There is the faith that the armies of the aliens, in 
spite of all we see, are being beaten back, and that 
in the end evil will gradually die out of the living 
world and be merged in the good. Not that the 
solemn warnings oi Scripture and the stern facts of 
life are ignored. The words of our Lord, so plain, 
80 unmistakable, are not to be forgotten. ‘The 
enemy that soweth them is the devil.* Our fight is 
not with flesh and blood, but with principalities and 
powers, with Satanic hosts on which no impression is 
made by what is called civilization, or social reform, 
or intellectual enlightenment. But the promises look 
to the extension of the Redeemer*s kingdom, to the 
flowing of all nations to the mountain of the Lord’s 
House, to the day when they shall not hurt or destroy 
in all God’s holy mountain, when the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea. 

II. The promise is notable for its use of the word 
‘ Remember *. ‘ All the ends of the world shall re- 

member^ and turn unto the Lord.* I wish you to linger 
upon that. One great subject of philosophers in these 
days is the subliminal consciousness, the vast store of 
ideas and impressions in the mind which are sleeping 
but not dead, which may spring to life at a touch or a 
call, which may even energize for themselves when we 
are ignorant of their action. What is lying dormant 
in the heart of heathendom? The ends of the world 
shall remember. It is in memory that all conversion 
begins. ‘How many hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to spare ! ’ said the prtxligal, 
as he remembered his father’s house. Will the nations 
one day remember the house of their Father? They 
tell us that there lingers in the races, however sunken 
and degraded, the memory of a golden time when God 
and man were friends. Max Midler tells us that the 
theory of a primitive revelation is found both among 
the lowest and among the most highly civilized races. 
It is a constant saying among African tribes that 
formerly heaven was nearer to eaiiii than it is now, 
that the highest God, the Creator Himself, formerly 
gave lessons of wisdom to human beings, but that 
afterwards He withdrew Himself from them, and 
dwells now far from them in heaven. The Hindus 
say the same. They look back, as in the hymn of 
the sage Vasishtha: ‘ Where are those friendships of 
us two? Let us seek the harmony which we enjoyed 
of old. I have gone, O self-sustaining Varuna, to thy 
vast and spacious house with a thousand gates. He 
who was thy friend, intimate, thine own and beloved, 
has committed offences against thee.’ 

What they remember is the existence of one God. 


Monotheism is the natural religion, and remains in 
the quiet background, however obscure or overlaid. 
This is the authentic saying of a Kaffir when the 
Gospel was first preached: ‘ We had this word, the 
name of God, long before the missionaries came; we 
had God long ago, for a man when dying would utter 
his last words saving, “I am going home, I am going 
up on high". For there is a word in a song which 
says:— 

Guido me, O Hawk ! 

That I go heavenward, 

To seek the one>he4irted man, 

Away from the double-hearted men 
Who deal with blessing and cursing.' 

Then there is the endless sense of sin, of ignorance, 
of the need of sacrifice. I have no time to adduce 
examples, but who can be blind to the unbroken 
witness of the human race, to the immeasurable and 
mysterious power of sacrifice, and to the truth that 
the gulf that has opened between God and His err¬ 
ing creatures can only be closed by sacrifice? How 
wonderful are the stories of Codrus offcTing himself 
to die for his people, of Deciiis volunteering fur his 
army, of the Chinese Emperor Thang devoting him¬ 
self M a victim for his famine-stricken subjects ! ‘ I^t 

this be my substitute, this my expiation,’ is the word 
spoken over the sin-ott*ering. Nay, the secret of the 
Cross was almost divined before it was uttered. 

III. ‘All the ends of the world shall remember, 
and turn to the Lord.’ Mark that where Jesus is 
not preached as Lord, there are no Christian missions. 
We believe in the Church outside the ClniRhes, in 
the spreatling of the Christian spirit in many |)laces 
where the name of Christ is denied. But it has been 
well said that in what may be called extramural 
Christianity, the Christianity of men like Carlyle and 
Huxley, there is no zeal even for the ap|)lication of 
Christian principles to the heathen races, ’rhere are 
noble exceptions, but the record of Carlyle is among 
the blackest in this respect. Nor has there been a 
sustained and energetic propaganda of (Jiristianity 
among those who take away God manifest in the 
flesh, and leave us a human example ; those who take 
away a living Saviour and leave us an entombed 
body; who take away the power of God in human 
life, and leave us a law, a hero, and a Cross. This 
Christianity which leaves us a human Chiist is a 
Christianity which is local and temporal. The true 
Christianity is as universal as the love of God. 
(’hristianity is not the climbing of men to heaven 
by a tower of Babel, but the descent of the new 
Jerusalem out of heaven from God.—W. RouEursoN 
Nicoll, The Lamp of Sacrifice, p. 279. 

Riperbnces.—XXII. 27.—Spurgeon, Sermonx^ vol. xviiL 
No, 1047. XXII. 28.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, A Year*i Plain 
Sermons, p. 161. XXII. 29.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voU zxiL 
No. 1600. XXII.—/n^enui^ton^ Critical Commentary, voL 
I. p. 188. 

THE SHEPHERD-PSALM 

Psalm xxiii. 

It is with this Psalm in the light of Christian ex¬ 
perience that I pow wish to concern myself. Tha 
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first impression which the reading of the Psalm pro¬ 
duces upon the syinj)athetic soul is that of a wond¬ 
rous soothing. If you ask, whence came this Psalm, 
I know of but one adequate reply. It came from a 
aoul God filled; it came from the lips of a man to 
.whom the cardinal reality of life was Jehovah. It 
presents two thoughts of God; in the fiist four 
verses .Jehovah is Shepherd of His Sheep; in the last 
two He is King entertaining a highly favoured sub- 

) *ect. About these two ideas we will group what we 
lave to say. 

I, ‘ The I^rd is my Shepherd,* not merely a shep¬ 
herd having a hundred sheep, with an interest only 
in the flock as a whole, but the Shepherd who cares 
for me, though I be the solitary wanderer, and His 
flock scaicely reduced by my absence* From the 
Divine Shepherd this member of His flock receives 
three priceless gifts—rest, restoration, guidance. 

(a) Rest; the thought appeals to us all. Rest 
from the continuous battle with temptation, peace 
fixmi the confusions of tempestuous trials, some ces- 
«ation from the tiring monotony of the daily journey. 
All these, affirms the Psalmist, he finds in God. 

( 6 ) The Shepherd is the Restorer. Men foreake 
God, but they do not escape Him. They desert Him, 
but He j efuses to abandon them. They act merci¬ 
lessly to themselves; He cares for them with a wiser 
and stronger love. ‘Restoreth;* yes with infinite 
grace and with infinite wisdom. 

(c) Guidance is the other great lienediction which 
the Psalmist recognizes as he meditates on his experi¬ 
ence. We still lack wisdom, and the counsel and 
guidance of the Father ai-e still freely available. ‘ He 
guideth me in the paths of righteousness,* He is my 
Teacher and Leader in goodness. Before I pass from 
the study of the Shepherd let me emphasize one out¬ 
standing word. It is ‘for His name’s sake,* that 
He guideth me in the paths of righteousness. ‘ For 
the sake of His name * God acts thus—that is for the 
sake of His character. Because He cannot be other 
than He is—‘The Lord gracious and merciful, slow 
to anger, plenteous in mercy *—He acts as He does. 

II. Consider the other })icture presented in the clos¬ 
ing vei*scs. The singer has changed the figui’e. No 
longer does he behold Jehovah the Sheplierd, but 
Jehovah the King. He is not now one of His flock, 
but one of His subjects, a servant who has striven to 
be faithful in spite of many enemies, and one to 
whom His Royal Master is snowing singular favour. 
Even in the presence of jealous foes, helpless before 
the King, the banquet is set, and the servant honoured 
with every token of royal approval. How true a 
picture of Christian experience—triumph even in the 
presence of the foe. Not transference to new wn- 
ditions. It is the presence of the enemies, the har- 
assments and temptations, the doubts and hindrances, 
that makes goodness possible.—J. Rushbrookk, The 
Christian World Pulpit^ vol. lxxii. p. 21. 

Hrkerbncrs.—XX llI.—^T. Sadler, Sermoru for Children^ 
p. 180. G. H. Hep worth, American Pulpit of Po-day^ vol. i. 
4). 2;}. T. Arnold, The Interpretation of Scripture, p. 101. 


J. Burnet, Penny Pulpit, No. 1028, p. 73. C. and E. Briggs, 

International Critical Commentary, p. 207. A. Maclaren, Ser- 
mone Preached in MancJi^sier, p. 341. A. Maclaren, Life of 
David, p. 37 . M. 11. Vincent, Gates Into the Psalm Country, 
p. 63. 1. Williams, The Psalms Interpreted of Christ, p. 421. 

Preacher*s Monthly, vol. ii. p. 410. XXIII. 1.— J. G. 
McFadyen, The City with Foundations, p. 201. 

Psalm xxni. 

When Edward Irving was on his death-bed, he re¬ 
peated the 23rd Psalm in Hebrew. His last words 
were, ‘ In life and in death I am the Ix)rd’8*. He hod 
the conviction for a time that he woulil certainly re- 
main till the coming of Christ; but he realized at 
length the approach of death. 

Ver. 4. ‘ Thy ix>d and Thy staff, they comfort me,* 
were the dying words of the great Scottish philosopher, 
Sir William Hamilton. 

When Dr. Alexa‘''^^:r Dnft* the Indian missionary, 
was travelling in the Himalayas, he saw a native 
shepherd followed by his flock. The man freijnently 
stopped and looked back. If he saw a sheep draw¬ 
ing too near the edge of the precipice, he would go 
back and apply his crook to one of the hind legs, and 
gently pull it hack till the animal joined the rest. 
Going up to the shepherd, he noticed that he had a 
long rod, as tall as himself, and twisted round the 
lower half a thick Imr of iron. The region was in¬ 
fested with wolves and other dangerous animals, 
which in the night-tinie nrowled al)out the place 
where the sheep lay. With his long rod the shep¬ 
herd could strike the animal such a blow as would 
make it flee. This brought to the remembrance of 
the traveller the expression of David the shepherd, 

‘ Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me,* and saved 
it, as he thought, from the charge of tautology, the 
staff referring to God’s hold of the sheep, the rod to 
his defi nce against enemies. When he himself lay 
dying, awl apparently unconscious (Feb. 1878), his 
daughter repeated to him the 23nl Psalm, and he 
responded at the end of each verse.— John Kkr. 

IN GREEN PASTURES 

• He maketh me to lie down in green pastures.*— Psalm xxiii. a. 
It is only when the Spirit of God has given us spirit¬ 
ual eyesight, has led us to feel and confess our 
natural blindness, our inability to see light in God’s 
light, has led us, like Bartinuieus, to Christ, the Healer 
of nations, to cry, ‘ Lord, that I may receive my sight*; 
it is only, in short, when we have l)een brought to, 
and made to lie down at, the foot of His Cross, that 
we may reach the new st.mdpoint and can say, ‘Thy 
merev, O Lord, is’ (like a ra*nl>ow) ‘ in the heavens’. 

1 . Take the words in their literal or natural sense; 
God has included tenqxn'al as well as spiritual bless¬ 
ings in Ilis covenant with His people. The inherit¬ 
ance of His children is not all reserved for the after¬ 
life. Godliness has the promise of the life that now 
is, as well as that of the life to come. But let us 
‘ take heed and beware of covetousness, for a man’s 
Hie confiisteth not in the abundance of the thinn 
which he pussciiscih If we have received * a hundred* 
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fold more' than we up ‘in the present time/ it 
is only that we may dedicate to God a hundred-fold 
more than we have bcKJn doing in the interests of His 
kingdom, in the service of the poor, and in the cause 
of the Gosp 1 at home and abroad. 

II. Take the words in their figurative and symboli¬ 
cal meaning. The Eastern shepherd leads his sheep 
into green jiastures, not only that they may find food 
there in greater abundance, but that also of the 
sweetest and pleasantest quality. And that had been 
David’s experience from his youth upwards. Jehovah 
had been his Shepherd and had supplied all his need. 
Jehovah had been his Guide and had led him in the 
paths of righteousness. 

III. Let us take the words in their spiritual signi¬ 
ficance. It was David s lot to begin his reign in 
revival times. This 23rd Psalm is a song of the 
spring-time ; it is also a revival hymn of the Church. 
Natmxj was rejoicing over her awakening from winter 
sleep, and David and Israel were rejoicing over 
Jehovah’s return as the Shepherd-King of His people. 
It was a happy synchronism : the spring-time of the 
year and the revival of the Church. David’s cup was 
overflowing. The angels of his youth had returned 
to follow him, and his dwelling-place at last would be 
in (lod’s House for ever. God had made him to lie 
down in gn'cn pastures.—U. Balgaukie, The Chris¬ 
tian World Pulpit^ vol. r.xxv. p. 36. 

Rbfkukncks.—XX lll. 2.—S. Horne, 'TluSoul's Awakmimjj 
p. 31. J. Vaughan, Sermons (10th Series), p. 29. Hisitop 
Thorold, Tim Presence of Christy p. 39. M. G. l^earsc. Some 
Aspects of Pie PAessed Life^ p. 213. 

THE SOUL’S MASTER. LEADER, AND RE¬ 
STORER 

* He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: He leadeth me 
beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul.’— Psalm 

XXIII. 2, 3. 

CiiHisT, by promidng to be the Good Shcphei'd of our 
souls, has absorbed all the teaching of this shepherd- 
l^s^dm of David into himself, and when we think of 
David’s s!iej)herd we have a vision of Jesus Christ. 

I. 'i’hcre is first of all a thought of mastery in our 
text, ‘lie maketh me to lie down in green pastures’. 
The shoe}) does not lie down where he pleases, but 
where the shej)herd sees fit. The first supreme 
characteristic of Christianity is this recognition of 
Christ as the soul’s Master. There are those who 
boast tl»eir indej)endcnce even of Jesus, but it is a 
lonely and hazardous undertaking. 

II. We have also a thought of leadership. ‘ He 
leadeth me beside the still waters.’ Chi ist is the only 

l.eader of the human soul who always leads to peace. 
Life is a tragedy always to a thonglitfu! man who 
looks at it without liope in ChiLt. There is no 
situation this side of perdition .so tei rible that a man 
or a woman under the leadership of Jesus Christ may 
not find in the midst of all the storms and dangers of 
life the still watei*s of heavenly peace. 

III. There is a thought of restoration. ‘He re¬ 
storeth my soul.’ David knew by personal experience 
what that meant. I think there must be some deep 


meaning in the oixler of our text First the soul is 
mastered by the Divine love. Then it is surrendered 
to the heavenly leadei*ship. Then comes restoration. 
Mastery, leadership, i-estoration, thA is God’s older. 
But it is only in Jesus Christ that the sinner 
finds any promise or hope of restoration. The man 
who closes the Bible lias no hope for the sinner.—L. 
A. Banks, Sermons Which Have Won SoulSf p. 897. 

Rbferences.— XXIII. 2, 3.—G. Matheson, Moments m 
the Mount, p. 67. G. Baiuton, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
xiL p. 6. 

GUIDED BY GOD 

‘ He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for His name’s 

sake. ’—Psalm xxiii. 3. 

In this world of dimness and disorder we are not wise 
enough to guide ourselves. The old pagans confessed 
as much when they watched the stai’s, if perchance 
they might spell out some secret of their own destiny, 
and knelt by the oracles to catch some whisper of 
Divine puipose which might shape their course. 

I. People cling to the faith that there is a Guide. 
Our })opiilar English Creed has for its chief aiticle 
the reality of Providence—that power above us who 
hedges the paths and numbers the years of man. And 
all Christians believe in One who is in this very nature 
the Provider, the Father, the Shepherd—the Leader 
of faithful souls. 

II. There arc various methods and degi-ees of guid¬ 
ance. A rider giiiiles his horse with bridle and whip 
and spur. A shepherd will guide his dog with his voice 
and his gestures. Signor Marconi can fltish wii*eless 
messages of guidance to the cfiptain of a ship hundreds 
of miles away on the sea. Yet when we consider the 
channels of communication between two pei-sonalities. 
we realize that there must be mutual sym[)athy be¬ 
tween them, before one can effectively guide the other. 

III. Clearly the highest guidance implies far more 
than an exercise of authority. Indeed the true use 
of human authority is to educate us until we can do 
without it, because we are become a law unto our¬ 
selves. How does a wise father desire to guide his 
child ? At first it may be, perhaps it must be, by his 
definite directions and commands. But he is not con¬ 
tent until these are superseded by the free choice of 
the child’s own nature, which spontaneously reflects 
and expresses the father’s character and will. Even 
so, (jou desii-es to make us not slaves, but sons. 

IV. God’s inward leaning is not indcjMjndent of 
the guidance which comes of the use of our natui-al 
faculties. He has granted us all some amount of 
reasun and experience and comtnon sense. We recog¬ 
nize certain practical duties. And we dare not expect 
any direct illumination of spirit unless we use to the 
full whatever outward illumination has been vouch- 
saled to us. We dare not shut an eye, and expect 
God to keep us fi*om falling into the ditch. The gift 
of the Holy Ghost comes to supplement, not to super¬ 
sede, our ordinary, everyday way of learning God’s 
will. These two are not contrary but co-ordinate. 

V. Doubtless this doctrine of supernatural guidance 
involves subtle perils of its own. Some Christians 
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grow intoxicated with the idea of a private and 
personal iliuininatioii. They lose sight of the New 
Testament and coniirion sense, and the judgment of 
tlieir fellow-('hristians/ They sometimes even imagine 
that the Divine Guide lemls them into the paths of 
unrighteousness. They pay no heed to anything 
except inward feelings, which may be just their secret 
preferences (list ngiiished and canonized. They mis¬ 
take the murmurs of their own restless self-will for 
the voice of the authentic will of God. Nevertheless 
Divine guidance remains the corollary and cons(*quence 
of Divine communion.—T. H. Darlow, The Upward 
Calling, p. 73. 

Rbferencbs.—XX lll. 3. — J. Vaughan, Semumt (10th 
Series), p. 37. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xir. No. 1149. 
Bishop I'horold, The Presence of Christy p. 83. 

ROD AND STAFF 

* And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Take the rod.*— 

Numburs XX. 8. 

* Then he (Elisha) said to Gehazi . . . Take my staff/—a Kings 

IV. 29. 

• Thy rod and Thy staff.*—P salm xxiii. 4. 

We have always associated the woid ^rod* with 
chastisement. Herein we have deprived oui^selves 
grievously of gr(?at comfort. Will the prcachera col¬ 
late ihe passages in which the word ‘rod* occurs? 
they will find material there for a never-ending course 
of lectures, full of sap and encouragement and profit¬ 
able gladness. 

I. ‘ And the Ia)rd said unto Moses, Take the rod.* 
Even Moses was nothing without the sign; Moses, 
greatest, strongest of lion-heaiis, was only a layman 
when he had no rod in his hands. God always gives 
a sign ; there is always a Divine mark ; whatever it 
may be, it is of God*s choice, and only when we hold 
that mantle or rod or staff ai*e we mighty with omni¬ 
potence. The rod was in a sense the Lord Himself; 
the mantle was a token of the Divine presence and 
inspiration. The rod is clone away, but the thing 
signified abides for ever. When Moses is called upon 
to-day to do any great work, the Lord always says 
to him, Take My Word, take the Bible, take the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of truth. So 
even we, the modern and latest descendants of Moses, 
have our rod, our sign of commission, our seal and 
pledge of Tieing no laymen in the sense of not being 
initiated into the mysteiy of the heart of God. 
When the Lord calls a man from sheejifold or orchard 
or harvest-field. He does not send him empty-handed 
to do His work. He says. Take the rod. Lord, what 
is the rod ? The Book. What book ? My Book ; 
the Book of inspiration, the Book that holds in it 
the germs, the beginnings, of that great tree which is 
to overshadow the whole earth and form a cathedral 
of singing delict. 

II. ‘ And Elisha said unto Gehazi, Take my staff.* 
Could not the man walk without the staff? He could 
not; there is a sense in which the staff makes the 
man ; there is another sense in which the staff tries 
the man, pulls his muscle to know if it is aught but 
gristle. Set a man with the Bible in front of him. 


and you change his whole relation, you chatige and 
you test the man himself. Take away the Bible and 
leave him to the riot of his own fancy, and he might 
say many beautiful and graphic things; put liefore 
him the Bible which he is called upon to interpret, 
and he cannot interpret a word of it unless the Spirit 
be in him, the inner light, that throws its blaze of 
splendour upon the outward and visible sign, (jehazi 
took the staff, what became of his doing so? 
Nothing; he could wake no child fiom the dead. 
Why ? Because he was a had m m. The good staff 
in the bad hand means failure the world over. 

III. * And the Lord said unto Moses, Take the 
rod ; ’ ‘ And Elisha said unto Gehazi, Take my staff*; 
and the greatest, sweetest of all the minstrels said, 
‘Thy rod and Thy staff,* I will take them both, they 
comfort me, and thus prove that they are the Divine 
rod and the Divine staff. Still you see the same 
idea penetrates the whole thought of this discoui>;e— 
that we must have, so to say, something. Vou will 
find the rod and the staff of God everywhere if you 
look for them with the right eyes and the pure in¬ 
tent Everything in all nature is the rod or the staff, 
comforting human souls, and bringing God (|uite 
near. Sometimes we cannot see God Ilimself, but 
we can see the rod, and we know it to be His rod; 
we can see the staff, and we know it to be His staff. 
Ilod and staff are written all over with a cipher which 
the in.spired and sanctified heart alone can interpix^t 
and apply. 

IV. * Thy rod, and Thy staff, and Thy pre^nise. 
We have exceeding great and |:)recious promises at 
our command ; God has placed them at our disposal. 
There is nothing that can occur in your experience 
personally, domestically, or otherwise, that is not 
provided for in the Bible. The promises—you do 
not know how sweet they are until you need them. 
They are delightful companions; they take up no 
room, they make no noise, they never fret or vex the 
soul by calling attention to their claims. I’hey are 
never out of the way, yet never in it; they are like 
the atmosphero, they are like the summer weather; 
the light fills all space and leaves filenty of room for 
every little child to sit down in.— Joseph Parker, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. v. p. 175. 

THE TABLE PREPARED IN PRESENCE OP 
FOES 

* Thou prepi^est a table before me in presence of mine enemies.* 

—Psalm xxiii. 5. 

There are three points of resemblance between the 

f )rovision made lor David and the provision made 
or us. These are its Divine preparation, its abund¬ 
ance and suitableness, and its being made in the 
presence of our enemies. 

I. The enemies in whose presence our table is pre¬ 
pared—human as well as natural. The harvest will 
not give us its blessing without a stem struggle with 
hostile elements. 

II. The table prepared before us. This table is 
wisely adapted to our necessities as human beings. 
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And what a bxblc is thus spread for us every year! 
What sacred iiuiiiorios gather round the table thus so 
richly furnished! 

III. The preparation of the table. The harvest 
is the subject of a Divine covenant engagement. 
Nt‘ver once has the pledge given five thousand years 
ago been violated. 

IV. The fruits of the harvest should be used 
in the work and for the glory of God.— Hugh 
Macmillan, Harvest and Thanksgiving Services, 

p. 1. 

IIefkiiences.—XXIII. 4-6.—S. A. Brooke, Sermons, p. 
71. J. Vau^fhan, Sermons (6th Series), p. 133. XXIII. 
6. —II. Bell, Sermons on Holy Communion, p. 77. F. Corbett, 
The Preacher's Year, p. 164. XXlil. 6.—H. Woodcock, 
Sermon Outlines, p, 98. S. A. Tipple, Sunday Mornings at 
Norwood, p. 233. S. Martin, Comfort in Trouble, p. 70. H. 
Melvill, Peiuiy Pulpit, No. 1848! Bishop Thorold, The 
Prssence of Christ, p. 217. 

THE UNEMPLOYED , 

*The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof; the world, 
and they that dwell therein.’— Psalm xxiv. i. 

The fundamental law of a well-ordered State is the 
right of all citizems to earn a living, and unless that 
right is secured no rights are really valid, because 
there is some fundamental wrong at the bottom of 
the social system. 

I. What can be done by statute^ How can we 

f u’ofess to make the Bible our Book of religion and 
)e blind to one of its most obvious teitchings ? This 
Book contains in its opening ports a land system. It 
ives the idea of what the law of the country should 
e, and what its relation should be to the jxople in a 
Theocracy, where God is ruling. The teaching of 
this Book is most remarkable. The point of it is 
that each man has his property, his piece of land, and 
that the land is inalienable. Every person has the 
right to the use of enough land to raise subsistence 
for himself and his family. That is a fundamental 
right of human beings, sanctioned by the Bible and 
obviously the result of common sense. Any arrange¬ 
ment, howevei* legal it may be, which deprives a man 
of this right is not just, it demands revision. 

II. Let us take the right which we concede to 
landlords in h'.ngland. We give them the right to 
deteiinine whether the people shall live on their land 
or not We give them the right even to refuse the 
dwellings which the people need, born on the spot. 
We give them the right, therefore, to disipiss the 
people from the land to the city or to anywhere. 
The property belongs to the owner—yes, but before 
that it belongs to the country. The population 
must live upon this land, and when property is 
allowed it should be determined that the property is 
only owned subject to certain implicit conditions, and 
the chief condition is that every human being in this 
island retains a latent right to use enough land to 
earn his living, to eain his bread on; and when that 
latent pi ineiplo is foi gotten we produce the monstrous 
injustice of what are called the Land Laws m 
England, an injustice so incredible that we can only 


explain it by looking back into history and under* 
standing how it came to be. 

III. Now, in this difficulty of modem industry, 
there is only one thoroughly satisfactory way of 
dealing with the problem. It must be laid down as 
a fundamental principle of all our administrations of 
Poor Law or industrial law, of I^nd l^w, that when 
people cannot get employment the means should lie 
given them to earn their living on the land. We 
need the land to give the man his opportunity of 
work, to enable him to extract his living out of the 
soil in the periods ol trade depression.—11. F. Horton. 

Hkfrrences.—XXIV. 1.— Clergyman's Magazine, vol. xiv, 
p. 84. XXIV. 1, 2.—R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 56. 
XXIV. 3.—H. J. \Vilmot-Biixton, The Master's Message, p. 104. 
J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (6th Series), p. 233. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. vii. No. 396. XXIV. 3, 4.—J. E. Vaux, Sermon 
Notes (3rd Series), p. 100. H. Thompson, Concionalia : Out* 
lines for Parochial Use (2nd Series), p. 242. XXIV. 3-6.— 
A. Madaren, Christian Commonwealth, 11 December, 1884. 
XXIV. 4.—Spurgeuii, Evening by Evening, p. 187. XXIV. 
6 . — Expositor (3rd Series), vol. v. p. 310. XXIV. 7. — A. 
Watson, Serrmms for Sundays, etc. (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 
256. XXIV. 7, 8.—R. Ililey, A Year's Sermons, vol. i. p. 
265. E. M. Goulburn, Sermons Preached in the Parish Church 
of Holywell, p. 353. XXIV. 7-10.—A. Madaren, Christian 
Commmwealih, 18 December, 1884. J. E. Vaux, Sermon 
Notes (4th Series), p. 50. XXIV. 8.—Spurgeon, Evening by 
Evening, p. 340. XXIV. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. 
No. 750. XXIV.— International Critical Commentary, voL L 

p. 212. 

Psalm xxiv. 

The father of the celebrated Principal Carstares, 
the restorer of the Scottish Church at the Revolution, 
was a man of warm devotional chaiacter, and suftered 
severely in the time of the twenty-eight years' persecu¬ 
tion. Woodrow (Analecta) tells of him: ‘He was 
doing duty at the Sacrament for a brother minister 
at Calder. Upon the Sabbath he was wonderfully 
assisted in his fii-st prayer, and had a strange gale 
through all the sermon, and there was a remarkable 
emotion among the hearers. He gave out for singing 
pait of the 24th Psalm: 

He from th’ Eternal shall receive 
The blessing him upon, 

And righteousness, ev'n from the God 
Of His salvation. '' 

This is the generation 
Tliat after him enquire, 

O Jacob, who do seek thy face. 

With their whole heart’s desire.' 

While singing these and. the following verses, the 
naiTator says ‘ he came to the communion tables, and 
all in the assembly were maiwellously affected, glory 
seeming to fill that house. He served the first table 
in a kind of rapture, and he called some ministem 
there to the next, but he was in such a frame that 
none of them ventured to come and take the work 
off his hands. He continued at the work with the 
greatest enlargement and melting, upon himself and 
all present, that could be, and servedf fourteen or six¬ 
teen tables. A Christian that bad been at the table 
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and obliged to come out of the church, pressing to be 
in again, stood without the door, and said h\? was 
rapt in the thought of the glory that was in that 
house for m ar half-an-hour, and got leave scaixie to 
think upon any other thing/—»J ohn Keb. 

Refkhrnces,— XXV, 4,6. — H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines^ 
p. 12. XXV. 5.—Spur^^eon, Evening by Evening, p. 191. 
XXV. 6»11.—F. E. Paget, Heljys and Hindraruiee to the 
Chridian Life, vol. ii. p. 63. XXV. 6, 7«—G. Brooks, Out¬ 
line of Sermons, p. 243. 

* Remember not the sins of my youth.* — Psalm xxv. 7, etc. 
Pico della Mirandola quotes this text in a letter 
to his nephew in which he advises him with regard to 
daily prayer. ‘ When I stir thee up to prayer,* he 
wrote, ‘ I stir thee not to the prayer that standeth 
in many words, but to that prayer w'hich in the 
secret chamber of the mind, in the privy-clo.set of 
the soul, with very affect speaketh unto God, and 
in the most lightsome darkness of contemplation, not 
only preseiiteth the mind to the Father, but also 
uniteth it with Him by unspeakable vrays, which 
only they know that have assayed. Nor I care not 
how long nor how short thy prayer be, but how 
effectual, how ardent. . . . Let no day pass, then, but 
thou once at the least-wise present thy.self to God 
by prayer, and falling down before Him flat to the 
ground, with an humble affect of devout mind, not 
from tlie extremity of thy lips but out of the in¬ 
wardness of Thine heart, cry these words of the 
prophet, “The offences of my youth and mine ignor¬ 
ances, remember not, good Lord, but after Thy good¬ 
ness remember me **/ 

Rkferrnces.—XXV. 7 .— T, G. Selby, Comradeship and 
Character, p. 2G9. M. R. Vincent, Gates Into the Psalm 
Country, p. 76. XXV. 8, 9.—A. Maclaren, After the Resurrec¬ 
tion, p. 203. XXV. 9. — E. Bersier, Sermons^ vol. L p. 237. 
Homiletic Magazine, vol. lx. p, 267. 

MERCY AND TRUTH 

*A11 the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth.*—P salm 
xxv. 10. 

So it lies for all time, the elementary law of theology. 
What does it mean ? 

I. It means of course, first of all that God's nature 
is mercy, and to this nature He is consistent, ti’ue to 
Himself; but it means also, and morc especially, that 
in llis merciful dealings with us He has respect to the 
truth of our nature. What this truth is we learn 
on the fii-st page of Genesis : God said, ‘ Let us make 
man in our image*, There is at once something 
more than mercy : there is an ideal set up, a standard, 
a ty|)c for the race. And if you will ponder the 
history of man since, as the great Hebrews have 
written it for us in the Bible, you will see that the 
whole history of its course is but, on the one hand the 
persistency with which the God of Truth has kept 
oefore men's eye.s His original creative pui*pose, has 
refused to abate one jot of His lofty ideal tor mankind. 

(a) Look at the ideal Christ proposed to mankind. 
Is it not the old a*eative promise that man should 
be conformed to God’s image? Christ is Himself 


the express image of God, and nothing short of that 
image will satisfy Him in us. 

(6) Contemplate the miracles of mercy. Merciful 
indeed He is, but there is a note about Him that 
seems more than mere compassion. What is this 
faith He requires? How often were the miracles of 
healing at the same time miracles of conversion. 

I Here, too, then in the miracles we .see that the grace 
of our Ix)rd Jesus (’hrist is plainly Divine grace, is 
mercy and truth, is that love of (iod which is bent 
upon creating His own image in us. 

(c) But again you will recollect that it was this 
very forgiveness of sins which to the righteous of the 
time scemetl to argue insensil)ility, as though our 
I Lord were being falsely merciful-- ministering mercy 
I at the expense of morality. And the charge is some- 
I times repeated still. H(»w can we test Christ’s mercy 
I to men’s souls to see if it be true mercy which con¬ 
siders the next? We must try it by its efiect on 
character. The story of Zaccheus will siillice. 

I {d) Similarly we might make our ajipeal to Christ's 
I teaching, to His simple parable, or His paradoxical 
I epigrams, and show how tlieir glorious web is woven of 
tne same two strands. For the occasion let that one 
word sufticu in which more than any other He summed 
up for us His revelation of the Creator—I mean the 
word Father. No word will so well bring home to us 
the essential nature of the Divine mercy and truth. 

II. It is of supreme importance to the reality of 
our Christian life that we should refuse to separate 
between these Divine attributes of Mercy and Truth, 
that we should not say simply * God loves us,* with¬ 
out drawing out the implicit truth ‘and wishes us to 
be like Himself*. The true test of our theology is 
worship. 

HI. Not only have we to acknowledge God’s men^ 
and truth, we have to display it in relation to our 
fellows. 

(а) Consider, for example, those gi*eat typical 
Christian actions of forgiveness and judgment. If 
we forgive anything, or if we condemn anything, it 
can only be * in the person of Christ,* by sharing both 

^His hatred of sin and His love for the sinner. 

(б) Consider the question of veracity and compli¬ 
ment which, slight as it may appear, fills our social 
lines. If wc are apt to give our criticisms without 
mercy let us take to heart St. Paul’s maxim ‘ Speak¬ 
ing the truth in love *. If on the other hand we find 
it only too easy to lie gi*acious, let us remember that 
other gi’eat word of his : ‘ I.et your speech be always 
with grace, seasoned with salt *. 

(c) If our mercy to the poor is the true mercy it 
must never be separated from a consideration of their 
high welfare. 

(d) Wc must bring under the same Divine law 
our conduct to ourselves.—H. C. Beeching, Inns oj 
Court Sermons, p. 22. 

Rbferkncm,-~XXV. 11.—iVeocA^*# Monthly, vol. ilL p 
146. XXV. 13.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Christian Year, 
p. 343. llnd. Sermons for Aseension Day to Trinity Sunday, 
p. 343. 
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THE SECRET OF THE LORD 

* The secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him, and He 
will shew them His covenant’- Psalm xxv. 14. 

1. Thk .secret of the Lord, that i.s, Ilis fellowship or 
friendship, Ilis secret operations on the soul, which 
waken, comfort and support the lielicver, are hidden 
from all others, and are understood only by those 
who depend upon the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
Our Lord Himseif said, when His disciples asked Him 
for an explanation of a parable, * Unto you it is given 
to know the mystery of the Kingdom of God, but to 
them that are without all these things arc done in 
parables, that seeing they may see and not perceive, 
and hearing they may hear and not understand *. 

II. These ways of God are not hidden from any of 
His true people. 

(а) When a soul is agitated with deep convictions, 
these convictions being the fruit of the spirit, God 
will eventually show to such an one His covenant 
whereby paitlon and grace, through Christ, are secured 
to the self-convicted sinner. 

(б) Or .see that same man in a more advanced state 
of ivligious impi*ession, see him softened with godly 
sorrow and saving 1 ‘cpentance. The secret of the 
Lord is with him. 

(c) Or if we view the soul of such an one as he 
advances in grace, and is enabled to estimate with 
something of a projier value the efficacy of Christ’s 
redeeming sacrifice, he can say to any former com¬ 
panions in sin and folly, as Jesus said to Hi.s disciples, 

‘I have meat to eat that ye know not of'. 

III. The secret of the Lord is not only with His 
people individually but among them that fear Him. 
Thi.s is the ground of that communion of saints, that 
mutual fellowship of sorrows and joys which binds 
all true believeis together in one, that is in Christ 
Jesu.s. And the seci-et of the Loid is among them 
collectively, they experience the same feelings, the 
same tnals, the same victories. This communion has 
never been interrupted, never can be destroyed, but 
is maintained amidst all the janing elements of the 
world, a world which comprehends it not, and whose 
enmity can neither destroy nor weaken it.—E. J. 
Brewster, The Shield of J^aith, p. 66. 

* My sins and faults of vouth 
bo Thou, O Lord, forget: 

After Thy mercy think on me. 

And for Thy goodness gjeat.’— Psalm xxv. 

Toochwo words in themselves, and surely never more 
so than when they began the d^ing-song of Margaret 
Wilson, while the sea was rising round her at the 
mouth of the water of Blednoch, by Wigtown. She 
was twenty years of age, blameless and gentle, but 
had been in the habit of attending field and house 
conventicles, and refused to take the test For these 
things she was condemned to lie diowned along with 
an elderly woman, named Margaret I^chlan, accused 
of the same offences. They were tied to stakes within 
the tide-mark, where the waters of the Solway come 
up swift and strong into the channel of the Bl^noch. 
The older woman was placed farther from the bank 


that the sight of her struggles might terrify the 
younger, and C(iuse her to give way. But she was 
faithful to the death.— John Ker. 

Ukkerknces.—XXV. 14.—G. W. Bramold, Practical Ser* 
mans (2nd ISeiies), p. 122. C. J. Vaughan, MemoriaU of 
Harrow SuiidaySf p. 2(Jii. J. J. West, Penny Pulpitj No. 
li»7B, p, 4(53. W. A. Essery, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. i. 
p. 182. XXV. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 741. 
Ibid. Kvening by Evening, p. 102. XXV .—International Critic 
cal Commentary, vol. i. p. 219. XXVI. 2.—H. Bushnell, 
Sermons on Living Subjects, p. 224. XXVI. 3.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 956. XXVI. 6.—C. G, Finney, Penny 
Pulpit, No. KiOO, p. 383. XXVI. 6, 7.—G. Brooks, Outlinm 
of Sermons, p. 253. XXVI. 8.—A. C. Tait, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. iv. p. 33. J. Baldwin Brown, The Sunday After- 
nqon, pp. 133, 141, 150. XXVI. 9.—C. Perreii, Revival 
Sermons, p. 299. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. ix. No. 524. W. T. 
Hamilton, American Pulpit, p. 193. XXVI .—International 
Critical Commentary, vol. i. p. 229. XXVII. 1.—E. B. Pusey, 
i Sermons Preached Before the University of Oxford, p. 52. H. P. 
i Liddon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxviii. p. 2^. J. Baldwin 
I Brown, The Higher Life, p. 114. Spurgeon, Evening by Even- 
I ing, p. 168. 

I Psalm xxvii. 

India was still heaving with the ground-swell of tha 
terrible Mutiny of 1857, when the wife of Sir John 
Lawrence was called homo to her children in England, 
and Ind to leave her husband, who could not quit his 
post, surrounded by the smouldering emb(?rs which 
might, at any moment, rekindle into flame, and worn 
to exhaustion with the anxiety and labour which did 
so much for the preservation of the Indian Empire. 

She thus writes: ‘ When the last morning of separa¬ 
tion, Jan. 6, 1858, arrived, we had our usual Bible 
reading, and I can never think of the 27th Psalm, 
which was the portion we then read together, without 
recalling that sad time — John Ker. 

MORAL EFFECTS OF COMMUNION WITH GOD 

* One thing have I desired of the Lord, vrhich I will require; 
even that 1 may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days 
of my life to behold the fair beauty of the Lord, and to 
visit His Temple.’— Psalm xxvii. 4. 

If, as it would seem, we must choose between the two, 
surely the world’s friendship may be lietter parted 
with than our fellowship with our Lord and Saviour. 
What indeed have we to do with courting men, whose 
faces are turned towards God ? We know how men 
feel and act when the^ come to die; they discharge 
their worldly affairs from their minds, and try to 
realize the unseen state. Then this world is nothing 
to them. It may praise, it may blame; but they 
feel it not. Thc^ are lealving their goods, their deeds^ 
their sayings, their writings, theii’ names, behind them; 
and they care not for it, for they wait for Christ. To 
one thing alone they are alive. His coming; they watch 
against it, if so be they may then be found without 
shame. Such is the conduct of dying men; and what 
all but the very hardened do at the last, if their senses 
fail not and their powers hold, that does the true Chris¬ 
tian all life long. He is ever dying while he lives; ha 
is on his bier, and the prayers for the sick are saying 
over him. He has no work but that of making his 
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peace with God, and preparing for the judgment. 
He has no aim but that of being found worthy to 
escape the things that shall come to pass and to 
stand before the Son of Man. And therefore day by 
day he unlearns the love of this world, and the desire 
of its praise; he can bear to belong to the nameless 
family of God and to seem to the world strange in it 
and out of place, for so he is.—J. H. Newman. 

Refkrencb.—XXVII. 14.—J. H. Jowett, From Strength to 
St/rengthy p. (J7. 

WAR FOR THE SAKE OF PEACE 

*The Lord shall give strength unto His people: the Lord 
^all give His people the blessing of peace. ’—Psalm xxix. 11 . 

I. There are many kinds of suffering and trial and 
effort that men may have to undergo, and war is 
only one of them. Now, when instead of fancying 
war as we guess it might be, we have seen war aa it 
is biought almost under our eyes, we learn a truer 
notion of what it is. We have seen that victory is 
not to \ye won only by daring, by readiness to do some 
great thing, and strength of purpose in the action of 
a moment or an hour; it is patience, endurance, long- 
sighteclness, that secures the final victoiT. 

II. Thus when we say that the Chiistian’s life is 
a life of warfare, we do not contradict what may also 
be said, that it is a life of patience, a life of trouble. 
If we ask what the diff erence is, and why the Christian 
life is likened so much oftener in the Hible to the 
dangera and trials of war than to the dangers and 
trials of a pestilence or a storm (though these figures 
are used there once or twice), the best answer seems 
to be this: In a war we have a pei'sonal Enemy to 
deal with ; we suffer not from causes that could not 
be hel|)cd,but from his acts and his deliberate intent 
to hurt us. 

III. Thus we understand one part of our warfare: 
we are soldiers in the war of God against the devil. 
That the devil is trying to lead us into sin, trying 
in the same way that we are trying to resist him, 
viz. by the acts of his will, by delibeiate choice seek¬ 
ing to ac( om|)iish the desires of his heaii;—that is 
intelligible enough. But what do we mean by saying 
that we aie to fight against the world and the flesh ? 
The devil tries to lead us to rebel against God : we 
try to keep up the faith in God in spite of him. But 
how is it true that the world, the people we see 
around us, many of them more or less good Christians, 
try to lead us to sin, and that we have to resist their 
influence as we would the devil’s? And how is it 
even possible to say that we oui’sejves are tidying to 
lead oui’selves into sin, and that we must resist our¬ 
selves as we would resist the devil ? The last diffi¬ 
culty is in seeming the greatest; but it is the easiest 
to answer, because we can know our own hearts better 
than we know other people’s. There is a desire in 
the soul—in the regenerate soul—to obey God, or at 
least to love God ; there is also a i-eal desire in the 
soul to rebel against God ; and the soul that will 
serve God truly must be on its guard against itself, 
and overcome itself. It is the man himself who is on 


the devil's side; what is on Christ’s side is not the 
man, but Christ in him. So likewise wdth the world 
without. We have to bcwai e of the world ly influences 
of the good quite as much as of the solicitations of 
the wicked to what wc know is sin. Thus we are at 
war with the world, the flesh and the devil; and it 
is good lor us so to be. For what is war for ? For 
Peace.—W. H. SfMcox, The Cessation of Prophecy^ 
p. 37. 

Refki<kncf:s.—XXIX. 10.—R. Scott, Contemjmary Pulpit, 
vol. iii. p. 303. C. F. Aked, The Courage of the Coward^ p. 
83. XXIX. 11.—Parker, Pulpit Analyst^ vol. ii. p. 121. 
W. M. Punslioii, Sermons^ p. 210. (1. Hrooks, Outlines of 
Semuyna, p. 00. H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1765. XXIX. 
—International Critical Commentary^ vol. i. p. 251. XXX. 
— International Critical Commentary, vol. i. p. 257. XXX. 

5. —R, E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, p. 647* Spurgeon, 
Morning by Morning, p. 134. R. B^interbutham, Sermons, p. 
214. J. E. Vaux, Sermo., Motes (Ist Series), p. GO. XXIL 

6, 0.—C. W. Furse, Lenten Sermons, p. 44. XXX. 6.— 
Spurgeon, Morning by Morning, p. 70. XXX. 0-8.—T. 
Arnold, Sermons, vol. v. p. 250. Archbishop 'riiomsoii, Lin¬ 
coln's Inn Sermons, p. 310. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 
250. XXX. 0-12.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a 
Year (Ist Series), vol. 1. p. 280. 

Psalm xxx. 

Bishop Hannikgton’s last entiy in his Journal con¬ 
tains the words: ‘ I can hear no news, but was held 
up by the SOth Psalm, which came with great power. 
A hyena howled near me last night Smelling a sick 
man, but I hope it is not to have me yet.’ 

References.— XXXI. 5.—C. F. Aked, The Courage of the 
Coward, p. 83. Parker, City Temple, vol. ii, p. 14. Spurgeon, 
Evening by Evening, p. 242. X}6c.I. 7. —F. D. Maurice, 

Sermone, vol. vi. p. 221. 

THE LARGE ROOM 

' Thou hast set my feet in a large room.’— Psalm xxxi. 8. 
To many people these seem stmngc woids to come 
from the bps of age aT)d experience. It is youth and 
inexperience that find the woi ld a large room. 

Tne writer of those woitls had left his childhood 
far behind him. He had entered into manhood’s in¬ 
heritance of duty and responsibility. He had been 
many a time ovcr-caught in the coil of adverse circum¬ 
stance ; he had sorrowed and suffered and sinned ; he 
had faced temptation and found bitter proof of his 
own weakness; he had faced the many-sided and 
intricate problem of existence; he knew something 
of the inevitable and the unalterable,—and yet, 
calmly mindful of all this, his verdict upon existence 
was this: ‘ Thou ha^t set my feet in a large room *. 

I. After having seen the soitlidness and meanness 
and littleness of things, David still held that life is 
a grand, free, glorious gilt—that it is liberty and 
opportunity and hope. What was the secret of his 
wide and worthy view of life ? How had he escaped 
these nan-ower and meaner thoughts that crowd into 
men’s minds and belittle their lives? He had laid 
hold upon God. He looked at life through the 
Divine purpose. He found the high and noble 
meaning of the dusty parable that men call the day’s 
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work. When he talks of life as a large room, it is 
really his way of saying, ‘ Thv service is perfect fi’ee- 
dom If life is lived to God, then it is wider than 
any man can measure. 

II. ‘Thou hast set my feet in a large room.* Sin, 
more than anything else, seems to take the meaning 
out of these woi'ds. There is the inherited weakness 
and the encircling contagion. Within us, the evil 
tendency; without us, the unhallowed opportunity. 
Sometimes a man accepts the pressing solicitation of 
evil, or yields to the hot-handed grip of the world's 
desire ; and then with a demeaned dignity and lowered 
self-respect, he measures life and finds he has but a 
few square feet in which to stand and call himself 
a fool. 

III. ‘ITiou hast set my feet in a large room.' 
Those are the words of a man who has felt the force 
of his own immortality. He has found that on one 
side of this room of life there is no wall to limit and 
fold us. Life goes out into God’s eternity, lliat is 
where God has fashioned it to go.—P. Ainsworth, 
The Pilgrim Church, p. ^01, 

References. —XXXI. 15. — Bishop M. Simpson, Sermona, 
p. 39. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton. Bible Object LeMont, p. 7l. 
XXXI. 19.—M. R. Vincent, Gates Into the Psalm Country, 
p. 91. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 773. 

THE CONSUMMATION OF LOVE AND PEACE 
* Thoa shalt hide them in the secret of Thy presence.*— Psalm 

XXXI. 

The‘ they' of the golden oracle ai-e all thase who 
fear Him, all those who trust in Him. 

I. The Christian life is on the one hand meant to 
know no rest nor holiday from obedience to the law 
of du^, from hourly serving our generation in the 
will of (yod; yet, on the other hand, at the very 
heart of this life there is always to be this mysterious 
stillness, this secret place of peace. There is a peace 
of God, able indeed to keep, to safeguard, the weakest 
and the most treachereus heaii;. There is a Presence 
that makes at life's centre a stillness, pregnant with 
positive and active blessing. The Christian is need^ 
to be ever seeking, ever aspiring upwaid, ‘not as 
though he had already attained'. He is to avoid as 
his most deadly poison that subtle spiritual Phari¬ 
saism which plumes itself upon a supposed advanced 
experience, and presumes to compare itself with 
others, arul hesitates, if but for a moment, to pros¬ 
trate itself in confession and penitence before the 
awful, the blessed, holiness of God. But none the 
less the Christian is called to a great rest as well as 
to a great aspiration. 

II. Conditions there are indec^d to that great 
peace; so have remembered. But they are con¬ 
ditions, each of them in its nature a heavenly bless¬ 
ing. There is the condition of godly fear. There 
is the condition of humble trust. There is the con¬ 
dition of trusting thus ‘ before the sons of men'; let 
not that be forgotten. There is the condition of 
coming direct to Jesus Christ, to take the yoke of His 
word and will. There is the condition of looking; 


unto Him. There is the condition of watching and 
of prayer. But are these things a complicated and 
grievous burthen, a bundle of arbitrary exactions? 
They are only so many forms of that one great con¬ 
dition to our finding what is laid up in our l^rd: 
the condition of coming into directest contact with 
Himself, and there abiding.—H. C. G. Moulk, Cam¬ 
bridge Sermons, p. 132. 

’ Illustration. —It is a wonderful thing to be per¬ 
mitted to watch a life which you have reason to know 
is hid in the Secret of the Presence of the Lord. 
Some few years ago I met a good man, humble and 
gentle, a missionary to Eastern Africa. He abode in 
the Presence; I could not but see it. I heard him 
tell, with the elocjuence of entire simplicity, how in 
the tropical wilderness, in the deep night, he had 
waited for and shot the raging lion which had long 
been the unresisted terror of a village clan. It could 
not be the will of God, he reasoned, that this be.ist 
should lord it over men; and so, as it were in the 
way of Christian business, he went forth and put it to 
death. And then I watched that man, a guest in my 
own house, under the very different test of the in¬ 
convenience of disappointed plans; and the Secret of 
the Presence was as surely with him then as when he 
had lain quietly down to sleep in his tent on the 
lonely field, to be roused only by the sound of the 
lion’s paw, as it rent the earth at the open door.— 
H. C. G. Moule. 

Psalm xxxi. 

On 6 July, 1416, the anniversary of his birth, John 
Hu^ was burned to death in a field near the 
ancient city of Constance. He had come there from 
Bohemia, under a warrant of safi?ty from the hand 
of the Emperor Sigismiind, for the violation of which 
the Pope granted absolution, pressing it on the re¬ 
luctant monarch. ... A brass tablet let into the 
floor of the cathtdral marks the spot where Huss 
stood, while seven bishops removed his prickly dress 
piece by piece, and placed on his head a paper crown 
painted with demons. They addressed him, * We 
deliver thy soul to Satan’. ‘But I,' he said, ‘com¬ 
mend it into Thy hands. Lord Jesus Christ, Who hast 
redeemed me.’ When taken to tlie place of execu¬ 
tion he fell on his knees, and repeated in prayer 
some of the Psalms, especially the 61st and 53rd. 
He was heard to repeat freijuently the words, ‘ Into 
Thy hands I commit my spirit: Tnou hast redeemed 
me, I^rd God of truth'. When he arose, he said, 
‘Lord Jesus Christ, stand by me, that, by Thy and 
Thy Father's help, I may endure this painful and 
shameful death which I suffer for Thy word *. When 
the fire was kindled he cried three times, ‘ Jasus, Thou 
Son of God, have mercy on me ’. At the third time 
his voice was stifled by the smoke, but they saw his 
lips still moving.— John Kkr. 

11f.krrknck8.—XXXI. —International Critical Commentary, 
vol. i. p. 263. XXXI. 20.—J. T. Stannard, The Divim 
Humanity, p. 141. P. Brooks, Sermons, p. 78. XXXI. 22. 
—J. M. Neale, Passages of the Psalms, p. 67. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1146. XXXI. 23.—J. Bowsteadi, 
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Fradical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 1. Spurg^eon, Sermons, vol. vi. 
No, 325. J, E. Vaux, Sermon Notes (3rd Series) p. 38. 
XXXI I.— International Critical Commentary, vol. i. p, 270. 
XXXII. 1.—J. Keble, Sermons from Lent to PoMiontide, p. 
260. XXXII. 1, 2.~-R. S, CandlUh, The Gospel of Forgive- 
ness, p. 182. XXXIL 1-7.—C. Kingsley, Town and Country 
Sermons, No. 20. 

*Por, while I held my tongue my bones consumed away 
Uirough my daily complaming. For Thy hand is heavy 
upon me day and night; and my moisture is like the 
drought in summer.’—P salm xxxii. 3, 4. 

WTe all of us know that repentance of our sins is 
necessary for us, if wc hope to lie saved in the next 
world. True repentance is the path, the only path, 
of forgiveness, ot restoration to God’s favour, of be¬ 
coming: ^ood and holy. But— 

I. What is Repentance? It is the breaking off 
with our sins. It is not merely being sorry for them; 
not merely looking them in the face, and admitting 
the truth, when con.science convinces us that we have 
done wrong. All this is very necessary; confession 
of sin is part of repentance, it is the beginning, and 
without it there can be no true repentance; but it is 
not the whole; sorrow and self-reproach, the broken 
and humbled heart, is a part of repentance, but it 
may stop short of repentance itself. Only when we 
break off from our sin is repentance {fulfilled in 
earnest. There are several points which we might 
consider in connexion with repentance; there is the 
benefit of repentance; its necessity. Here we will 
consider only— 

II. Its comfort. Besides all the other good things 
there are in repentance, there is great and solid 
comfort. Tliere is a comfort in the feeling sorry for 
our sins, however deep and sharp the pain ma^ be 
which goes with it; but this sort of comfort by itself 
is not abiding, and will not profit us much. There is 
a better and truer comfort, in being able honestly to 
confess our sins. As long as the Psalmist tried to 
hide from himself that he was doing wrong he was 
miserable; as long as he tried to shelter himself under 
vain excuses, as long as he was too proud tb own his 
sin, there was a load on his heart. * For while I held 
my tongue my bones consumed away through my 
daily complaining. For 'Fhy hand is heavy upon me 
day and night: and my moisture is like the arought 
in summer.’ Then he resolved to be bold and honest 
to own his sin: * I will acknowledge my sin unto 
Thee, and mine unrighteousness have I not hid. I 
said, I will confess my sins unto the Lord.’ And 
then came comfort, the comfortable sense of being at 
peace with the Father, Who forgives the sins of His 
children when they own their sin, ‘ And so Thou for- 
gavest the wickedness of my sin’; the comfort of 
feeling that there was no longer a war lietween him 
and the mercy and righteousness of God; that, hav¬ 
ing confessed all, he had nothing more to make him 
ashamed, and he could venture to think of God’s 
neames.^ and power. ‘ For this shall every one that is 
godly make nis prayer unto Thee in a time when 
^ou mayest be round; but in the gimt water-floods 
they shall not come nigh Him.’ Then did comfort 


come to the sinner, who without flinching and mak¬ 
ing excuses, dared to look his sins in the face, gave 
up hiding them, and laid them before the eyes of 
God. But this comfort is not to be depended upon, 
and will not last unless something more follow. 
People can confess their wrongdoings, and yet make 
no real attempt to put an end to them, if we rest 
on the comfort of confession alone, it may become a 
very dangerous delusion. Seeing, feeling, owning, 
confessing, all this will not of itself mend our condi¬ 
tion or relieve our conscience. There is only one way 
—breaking off for good what is wrong. Repentance 
is, after we have seen and felt and confes.sed and be¬ 
wailed our misdeeds, really giving them up. This 
will not only bring us safety, forgiveness, the favour 
of Gcxl, the hope of everlasting rest; it will bring us, 
besides this, comfort. We can bear much when we 
are at peace within. Repentance, with its trials, its 
sacrifices, its ^elf-denials, has also comfort, which out¬ 
weighs them all—the comfort of being at peace not 
only with God, but with our own hearts. T’hat 
which gives a sting to our difficulties, and makes 
trouble so dreadful and hard to bear, is the secret 
knowledge that we are unfaithful to our duty and to 
Christ, that we have not yet made our honest crhoice 
between right and wrong, that we are attempting a 
double service. Let us break the yoke. Let us not 
only be sorry for our sin, but seek God’s grace to 
have done with it for ever. Let us turn our backs 
on it, not looking behind, but with undivided heart 
giving it up for ever. The wrench, howevi-r painful, 
will soon be foigotten. ITie sacrifice, whatever it 
may be, will soon be made up for an hundred¬ 
fold. But the consolation will come and go on 
increasing for ever to the end. The beginning of re¬ 
pentance may be with clouds and storms, with per¬ 
plexity and distress of heart; but let it be in earnest, 
the honest breaking off from what is evil, and the 
clouds will‘Soon give way to calm and sunshine, and 
it will be to us the path leading us, through peace 
and contentment here, to the rest of glory in God’s 
kingdom in heaven. 

Rbfsrbkcb.—XXX ll. 0.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preach^ 
ingfora Year (2nd Series), vol. L p. 174. 

SINS OP SCRIPTURE SAINTS 

*1 acknowledge my sin onto Thee, and mine iniquity have 1 
not hid. 1 said, 1 will confess my transgressions unto the 
Lord; and Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.’— 
Psalm xxxii. 5 . 

David was far from being a character of spotless 
purity. So greatly indeed was his life disgraced by 
bloodshed and by sin, that the same God who chose 
him to reign over Israel, refused to receive from his 
hands the dedication of his intended Temple. 

I. It is not our duty to attempt to excuse or pal¬ 
liate crimes like those of David, or of any other 
person mentioned in Holy Writ. " We should con¬ 
fess that there is scarcely a Scripture character with¬ 
out a stain—nor need we be at any pains to excuse 
this fact. We should, indeed, give tne same justice 
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to them that we do to others, but there is nothing 
in the Bil)le requiring us to regard sin differently or 
as less aggravated — whether seen in a Prophet, 
Minister, C hristian, or Infidel. 

II. Suppose that the believers mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture had all been represented as faultless, would the 
Bible have been any more credible? Here in the 
world we see, as a rule, good men overcoming their 
sins. At times, however, they may have been over¬ 
come by them—and if we turn to the Bible we find 
just such characters drawn there. Every one must 
feel that the Scriptures are, therefore, much more 
credible when they describe believere as but imper¬ 
fectly sanctified, than they would have been had they 
represented them ns perfect. 

III. Admitting the guilt of those Scripture Saints, 
we should observe the severity of God’s j ustice against 
them. In the ordinary course of things their crimes 
would have been in a great measure concealed had 
not God displayed them. Does not this show God’s 
confidence in truth ? Nor let it be supposed that 
those sins were passed over without punishment So 
far was it otherwise that, in David’s case, even when 
the pardon of his soul was pronounced, yet heavy 
were the inflictions laid upon him. Let none then 
make the example of illustrious men of old, as men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, encouragements or excuses to sin, 
when we see, as in David’s case, how severely these 
sins were punished. — li J. BatiwsTEK, Scripture 
Characters^ p. 193. 

Rkkbrbnces.—XXXII. 8.—J. Baldwin Brown, The Sunday 
Afternoon, p. 278. C. Kin^^sley, The Good Newe of God, p. 
137.—XXXII. 9, 10.—F. J. ilort, Villarf^ Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 194.—XXXII. 10.—G. Brooks, Out Hues of Sermons, 
p. 178.— A. Watson, Sermons for Sundays, etc. (Ist Series), 
p. 63. 

Psalm xxxii. 

‘ Blessed is the man whose tran.sgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered.* This was the favourite Psalm 
of Augustina With reference to it he says, InteU 
ligentia prima eat ut te n&ria peccatorem, ‘The 
beginning of understanding is to know thyself a 
sinner.* 

When Luther was asked which were the best 
Psalms, he replied, Paalmi Paulini, ‘ The Pauline 
Psalms*; and being asked to name them, he gave the 
SSnd, 51st, 130th, and 143rd. Thc’se all belong, it will 
be observed, to the penitential Psalms. 

Vei*se 2 contains the spiritual ideal which quaint 
old I/aak Walton set up for the model of his life. 
In closing his biography of Bishop Sanderson, he 
says: ’Tis now too late to wi.sh that my life may be 
like his, for I am in the eighty-fifth yeai- of my age; but 
I humbly l)c.seech Almighty God that my death may 
be, and 1 earnestly beg of every reader to say. Amen. 

‘ Blc'^scd is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth 
not ini(|uitv, and in whose spirit there is no guile' 

This Psalm was also a favourite with Alexander 
P^len. One little incident of his life in connexion 
with this Psalm helps us to come close to him. ‘On 
one occasion,’ says the narrative, ‘ when the service 


was ended, he and others that were with him lay 
down in the sheep-house and got some sleep. He 
rose early, and went up by the bumside and stayed 
long. When he came in to them, he did sing the 
82nd Psalm from the 7th verse to the end. 

Thou art my hiding-place, thou shalt 
From trouble keep me free : 

Tliou with songs of deliverance 
About shalt compass me. 

Ye righteous, in the Lord be glad, 

In him do ye rejoice: 

All ye that upright are in heart, 

For joy lift up your voice.’ 

When he had ended, he reneated the 7th verse 
again, and said, ‘These and wnat follow are sweet 
lines which I got at the bumside this morning, and I 
will get more to-morrow, and so we shall have daily 
provision.*— John Kke. 

Repbrences.—‘XXXIIL—/ nt«ma<iona/ Oritieal Command 
ary, vol. i. p. 284. XXXI11. 1.— Preacher^s Monthly, vol. iii. 
p. 355. XXXllI. 2, 3.—J. M. Neale, Occasional Strmons, p. 
108. XXXIII. 5.—G. Bainton, Christian World Pulpit, vdL 
xviii. p. 378. XXXllI. 6.—J. Keble, Sermons from Asemsim 
Day to Trinity, p. 384. 

GOD’S BOUNTY 

* He gathereth the waters of the sea together as an heap: He 

layeth up the deeps in atorehouaes.’— Psalm xxxiix. y 
(R.V.). 

I. When we speak of the harvest, we are accustomed 
to think only of the corn harvest; but the word haa 
a far wider significance. Our granaries contain not 
a tithe of His gifts. Nor is the Creator’s bounty 
limited to the products of each passing year. The 
cycle of God’s narvests is measured by ages rather 
than W seasons. 

II. The lesson of trust. In days of a youthful and 
somewhat arrogant science, in our fancied knowledge 
of second causes, it is possible for our trust in G(^ 
to be shaken. There is ti*uth in the old Bible pro* 
mise, that ‘while the earth remains* our harvests 
shall not fail. We may yet believe that Christ is 
the King of all the earth, and not substitute for out 
creed the bare negations of a cold and cheeriest 
agnosticism. 

III. The lesson of contentment. ITie great struggle 
between labour and capital, industrial and agricultural 
depression, God punishing us for our distrust and 
ingiatitude. 

IV. Liberality. In all our varied gains, whether 
from on influx of better trade, or a rise in the share 
market, we should remember that the first-fruits 
belong to God, and the gleanings to the poor.— 
Vivian 11. Lennard, HarvesUtide, p. 3. 

Heferencb.—XXXIII. 13. —Spurgeon, Morning by Morfh 
ing, p. 272. 

THE COMFORT OP PHYSICAL INFERIORITY 

* There is no King saved by the multitude of an host {a mighty 

man is not delivered by much strength.*— Psalm xxxiii. z6. 

I. The doctrine of modern life is the survival of the 
fittest. Is the Psalmis in opposition to this view ? 
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No. He is quite willing to admit that the fittest 
survive ; what he says is that their fitness does not 
lie in the physical. He says that even where the 
physical strength exists it is not the deepest ground 
of success. And is he not right ? Take the simile 
in his own mind—the sway of a kingdom. The 
greatest kingdoms of thi^ woi Id have Ix eii swayed by 
spiritual foices. Look at the Papacy of early days. 

It was the rule of one flail man—without arms, 
without territories, without embattled walls, without 
military followei-s, without a right to draw the sword. 
What was the secret of the Pope’s power ? Why did 
kings hold his stiiTup and enjperors court his favour 
and armies nielt at his command and rude barbarians 
bow to his desire ? It was because men believed in 
his lioliness—l)ecausc they held him to possess the 
Spirit of God. Or, take our own Indian Empire, that 
to me is the miracle of history—a small army holding 
in leash the millions of a concpiered land. What is 
the power by which a little island has bound a chain 
round an enormous continent ? Is it holiness ? Alas, 
no, but it is none the less a power of the spirit. These 
millions could overwhelm us if they were mentally 
strong. Theii-s is the homage of matter to mind. Is 
it not wiitten of the forces of animal nature, ‘ A 
little child shall lead them *. 

II. In the presence of the great forest of India, 
Britain is physically but a child ; yet the myriad 
denizens of the forest bend lK*neath her sway. They 
could crush her at a blow ; to what do they bend ? 
To that which as yet is to them a mystery— the powei- 
of mind. The gigantic river has been an I'sted by one 
pebble; the sweep of the blast has been diverted by 
the single leaf of a tree. There is no power on earth 
so secularly strong as that which sleeps within a 
human soul, llemember this, thou mother with the 
delicate babe. Hememl)er this, when thou bendest 
with sorrow over that cradle which seems to enshrine 
a physical failure. Eve chiistened her son by the 
name of Alx?!—a vapour. The child seemed so fiagile 
as to be but a breath; and the mother viewed his 
future with dismay. Was she right? No; that little 
pigmy in the |)rimitive cradle was the most surviving 
man of all the race—*he yet speaketh’. llememl)er 
that, when thou lookest upon the physical feebleness 
of thy bal)e. It may survive its strong brother Cain in 
the WOI k of the world. The cry may be faint; but its 
cry is not its crown. O thou that boldest in thine arms 
a feeble form, remember that the frail casket m«ay en¬ 
close a King. —G. Matheson, of Hope, p.252. 

Rbkkrknces.—XXXIII. 20.—W. L. Alexander, Christian 
TkoxKjhl and Work, p. 165. XXXIII. 21.—Spurgeon, 
Morning by Morning, p. 184. XXXIII. 22.—J. Keble, Sennons 
from Septuagm,ma to Ash Wtdnmlay, p. 432. XXXIV.— Inter¬ 
national Critical Commentary, vol. i. p. 204. XXXIV. 1,— 

I. M. Neale, Passages of the Psabns, p. 77. XXXIV. l-a— 

W, H. Aitkeii, Mission Sermons (let Series), p. 310. 

DAILY PRAYER 

Psalm xxxiv. 1-22. 

‘As it is the special work of a shoemaker to make 
rfioes,’ said Lutner, * and of a tailor to make coats, so 
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it is the special work of a Christian to pray.* The 
true artist is an artist everywhere. His work in his 
studio is only a part of his artist life. So must the 
pious soul be devoted to prayer ; his prayem will be 
only a part of his praying life. The servants of 
Madame de Chantal used to say of their misti*ess: 
‘Madame’s first Director made her pray three times a 
day, and everyb(Kly was upset. The new Director 
makes her pray all day, and nobody suffers for it.* 

Kbkbrr.vch. —XXXIV. 3‘8.—A. Mursel), Lights and Land^ 
marics, p. 1C5. 

* They looked unto Him and were lightened: and their facet 
were not ashamed.’ —Psalm xxxiv. 5. 

I. The meaning of the Look. There is many a 
metaphor which is more instructive than a treatise, 
and this one is worth cart-loads of metaphysical 
analysis. What is meant by it ? No man hath seen 
(iod at any time, and yet there is an action of the 
spirit which is fitly paralleled as sight. We are ac¬ 
customed to say seeing is believing; the converse is 
quite as true. Believing is seeing. The Spirit has 
its eye as the body—that inward eye which is the 
bliss and the glory of man. In briefest words—the 
look that enlightens is the look of faith. The main 
elements are |)lain enough, (a) I'here is what I may 
call the intellectual, the occupation of the under¬ 
standing with the thought of God. (6) There is 
desire in the look, wistful, longing, (c) There is 
sense of need, (d) 'I'here is confident expectancy. 

II. The power of the Look. Note now the en¬ 
lightenment is set forth as immediate and certain. 
There will be no appreciable interval of time, but at 
once when a man turns his face to God his face will 
blaze. In this highest region of life to ask is to re¬ 
ceive, to wish is to possess, to turn to the light is to 
be flofxled, bathed, in the light, and that at once and 
without a doubt. 

HI. The Look has, properly speaking, no power at 
all, i.e., it is the blaze of the sunlight which makes the 
face glow. It is the objective faith, God’s own face 
which makes the brightness and so the true limits of 
the worth of faith. Not the act of belief but the 
thing believed—not the faith but the Gospel—not 
very faith as a more refined form of work but my 
faith as the mere inlet through which His gi*ace enters. 

(a) Put in its fullest power—and it is this—the 
look is the medium of healing or Salvation. This is 
the true enlightening—the real deliverance from the 
power of darkness. To entertain the belief and this 
great love in Christ is to pass into the light. 

(b) The look works joy. The outward deliverance 
is implied, hut even where that does not come we may 
have the joy of His face, and plain evermore is that 
the look, i.e. occupation of mind and heart with the 
thought of God, is sure to make a man glad. 

Go and stand in the sunshine. That is what we 
all need to have said to us over and over again. That 
is the s( cret of all light, of knowledge, purity, and 
blessedness.—A. Maclaiikn. 

Refebkxcks.—XXXIV. 6 .—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. Iv. 
No. 1U5. XXXIV. 6 .— G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 226. 
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THI3 MINISTRY OP ANQELS 

* The Anzel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 

Him, and delivereth them.’— Psalm xxxiv. 7. 

L There is something, 1 think, very touching in the 
first recorded message of an Angel of God, and to our 
ears it may sound strangely. When Hagar fled from 
the face of Sarai, the Angel of the Lord found her in 
the wilderness and said ‘Return to thy mistress, and 
sulxlue thyself under her hands': Patience and self- 
control, such are the earliest prcce|)ts which the 
messenger of heaven brings to a suffering woman ; 
but with them is combined a blessing, for He said, 

• I will multiply thy seed exceedingly, that it shall 
not be numbered tor multitude’. From this be¬ 
ginning the record of Divine previdence flows on 
with even current through the age of patriarchs. At 
Sodom, at Moriah, at Hebron, at Mahanaim, at 
Bethel, and in Egypt, the patriarchs acknowledged the 
personal care of their God in the service of His 
messengers. 

II. The history of the family was a prelude to the 
history of the nation. In times of rebellion and 
division, in times of despair and oppression, in times 
of sinful confidence and of trusttul self-abasement, 
the Angel of the Lord wrought among Israe l the issues 
of repentance and faith, of chastisement and victory, 
in the field of Bochim, and by the brook Kishon, ap¬ 
pearing to Gideon as he threshed wheat by stcialth, 
and to the wife of Manoah in her loneliness, stretch¬ 
ing the destroying swoi^ over the city of David and 
sweeping with a pestilence through the camp of the 
Assyrians. Meanwhile the prophets were unfolding 
wider views of the ancient faith. The God of Israel 
appeared under the more glorious title of the Loixl 
of Hosts. The scene of His Majesty was transferred, 
as it were, from earth to heaven. The angels were 
seen ministering to His glory or declaring His per¬ 
fections. The way was prepared for a spiritual 
kingdom; and Daniel was allowed to record the 
ministry of spiritual power in Persia and Greece that 
all the nations of the world might work together 
for the final establishment of the reign of Christ 

III. The age of prophets passed away, and with 
it the outward miracles of the first ciispensation. 
A people tried by prosperity and purified by suffer¬ 
ing was left to trace in the chequered course of life 
the Divine Presence which was before sensibly re¬ 
vealed to them. In part they were strengthened to 
deeds of heroic valour by the remembrance of jiast 
deliverance; in part they defaced the simplicity of 
the Scriptural teaching by the admixture of Eastern 
superstition; but the belief still lived, and in the 
fullness of time an angel announced to men the ad¬ 
vent of the Saviour. Angels foretold the birth of 
his fonnunner. Angels proclaimed the nativity to 
the shepheids. Angels were sent to minister to the 
Infant Jesus. And when the work of Christ began 
angels still attended Him. At His Temptation, at 
His Agony, at His RcsuiTection, at His Ascension, 
angels ministered to Him. 

IV. I have said enough to show that the doctrine 


of a secondary spiiitual agency is inwrought into the 
whole fabric of our faith; that it is not only consist¬ 
ent with the Omnipresence of God, but in some 
degree explanatory of it; that it was. active when 
the creation was first completed; that it shall be 
active when Christ comes again to judgment: that 
it extends to the great mysteries of the Gospel and 
the passing needs of the least of Christ s little ones.— 
B. F. Wkstcott, Village Sermons^ p. 240. 

Rkfrrbnces.—XXXIV. 7.—A. Maclaren, JJ^eekday Event¬ 
ing Addresses, p. 29. 11. Melvill, Penny PiUpit, No. 2901. 

H. J. Wilinot-Buxtoi), The Children's Bread, p. 12G. J. £. 
Vaux, Sermon Notes (4th Series), p. 94. XXXIV. 8.— 
J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. vii. p. 192. 
J. Vaughan, Children's Sermons, 1875, p. 67• S. Cox, 
Expositor (2iid Series), vol. iv. p. 411. G. Brooks, Outlines 
of Sermons, p. 115. XXXIV. 8, 9.—T. Arnold, Christian 
Life: Its Hopes, p. 1C3. XXXIV. 10.—Spurgeon, Sertnons, 
vol. ii. No. 65. XXXIV. 11-15.—J. Pulslord, Our Deathless 
Hope, p. 50. XXXIV. 15, 16.—G. Moberley, Sermons in 
Winchester College (2nd Series), p. 1. XXXIV. 16.—J. 
Baldwin Brown, Christian World Pulpit, vol. ix. p. 200. 

' The young lions do lack, and suffer hunger: but they that seek 

the Lord shall not want any good thing.’— Psalm xxxiv. 

I'liEsE were the lost words written by Columlm after 
he had spent a long life of incessant Christian labour. 
He died in Iona on 9 June, a.d. 597. 

The naiTative Adamnan gives of his closing hours, 
of his farewell words with his sorrow-stricken disciples, 
of his parting with his faithful old horse, which put 
its heaa on its master’s breast as if aware of the event, 
reveals the deep tenderness and humanity of hit 
nature. 

When the biographer has lingered lovingly on the 
little incidents that pi cceded the death, he continues; 
‘Alter these words he descended the hill, and, having 
returned to the monastery, sat in his hut transcribing 
the Psalter; and coming to that verse of the 34th 
Psalm, where it is written, “ They that seek the Lord 
shall want no manner of thing that is good,” “ Here,” 
said he, “ at the end of the page I must stop, and 
what follows let Baithcn write ”. The last verse he 
had written was very appliciible to the .saint who waa 
about to depart, and to whom eteinal good shall 
never lie wanting; while the one that folioweth is 
t*c|ually applicable to the father who succeeded hina, 
the instructor of his spiiitual children, “Come, ye 
children, and hcai ken unto me: I will teach you the 
fear of the Lord —»John Ker. 

THE MYSTERY OP SUFFERINQ 

{For Holy Week) 

• Thy judgmenta are a great deep.’—P salm xxxvi. 6. 

1 HAVE thought that it may lead up to that climax 
of all endurance—which we shall soon be called upon 
to measure—if, on the days of this Holy Week, we 
consider ‘ Suffering ’ under five aspects: ‘ The Mystery 
of Suffering,’ ‘ ITie Consecration of Suffering,' ‘ The 
Uses of Suffering,’ ‘ The Joy of Suffering,’ and ‘ TTie 
Dignity of Suffering 
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I. Mystery is:— 

(a) A necessity. So long as the finite has to do 
with the Infinite, there must be mystery. 

(b) A boon. It cultivates the two high graces of 
patience and faith. 

(c) Joy in everything. Half the happiness of the 
world would be gone if we had not always to do with 
something beyond it. 

II. What a Mystery the Present State of our 
World is. 

(a) Take a walk through the hospitals. 

(b) See some poor creature^ in her wretched hovel, 
ill and without a friend. 

(c) See that man ready for heaven, yet left there, 
apparently useless, lying in his agony for years at the 
gate, before God lets him cross the threshold ! 

lil. But Let us Take the Matter out of its 
Generalities and Deal with it more Personally. 

(a) There is not one who has not known, or who 
probably does not know at this moment, some dread¬ 
ful trouble; or, if he has not any, he knows that he 
shall have some. 

(t) Now, when suffering of mind or body comes, 
perhaps the first cry of nature is — * Why ? Why 
all tliis for me ? Am I worse than others ? * 

(c) Mystery answers mystery. It is mystery, in 
great f)art, for this very end, that you may say— 
‘Why?* and have no answer, no answer but — 
‘Sovereignty! God’s own absolute, rightful sover- 
eignty I * ‘ What I do, thou knowest not now, but 

thou shalt know hereafter.* 

IV. In all your Home-suffering, Leave and Love 
the Mystery which gives you concord with Jesus, 
and all His saints. Do not wish to see all. Do not 
wish to explain all. It will not be half so useful, 
nor half so good for you, if you ask questions. Take 
it in the simplicity of its own magnificence. It is so 
grand to see only God—to be lost in God 1 

GOD’S GOODNESS TO MAN 

(A Harvest Sermon) 

• How excellent is Thy loving kindness, O God 1 Therefore 
the children of men put tiieir trust under the shadow of 
Thy wings. ’—Psalm xxxvi. 7. 

We are here to ceh'brate our Harvest Festival. 

I. First, let us think of the propriety of a Harvest 
Thanksgiving, (.'an it be that there are some who 
need to be reminded that these fruits of the earth, 
around us, of whatever kind, are emblems of the love 
and might of God; that thc^ toll of God’s loving 
provision for the children 01 men? These things 
speak to us of the mysteries of growth. They tell 
us of the wonders of rain and sunshine, and air and 
soil. They testify to God’s majesty and beneficence. 

H. I-et us see what God's Word says as to the 
celebration of a Harvest Thanksgiving. In plain 
and unmistakable terms we find there God’s oii’cct 
command for keeping the Feast of .Harvest. Not 
the least interesting fact in connexion with this feast 
is the fact that our Lord Himself we find present 


upon one occasion at the celebration as it was carried 
on in His day: The Bible plainly shows us, at all 
events, that Harvest rejoicings and the duty of giving 
thanks to God for the earth’s produce are as old as 
man’s sojourn in the world. 

III. And what should be the tone of our n‘joic- 
ings? If we present ourselves at soi vices such as this 
in the same spirit as that in which we might attend 
a secular concert, or a secular show, merely to be 
intercsb d and entertained, it is time that we left the 
Harvest Festival alone altogether. Hut if the effect 
is to lift our hearts in real thankfulness to God for 
His beneficence, or if the Festival is a true expression 
of our thanks, then we do well to be present. 

IV. The harvest and the field offer an immense 
sphere for the preacher. 'I'hcre is not a phase of life 
which they, one or other of them, cannot he taken to 
illustrate. Our Lord fre*juently and plentifully drew 
lessons from both, and, as wc have seen, drew out 
from the harvest rejoicings, iwo of the mightiest 
object-lessons that ever the world has listened to. 
All creation speaks of God’s goodness. If we receive 
God’s mercies and His bounty in the right spirit, we 
shall look to Him with loving thankfulness, and a 
rich sense of safety and security. 

THE UNLIGHTED LUSTRE 
• In Thy light shall we see light’— Psalm xxxvi. 9. 

In the life of Sir Walter Scott by Lockhart, there 
occurs a remark made by Sir Walter that has often 
come back to me in quiet moments. A reverend 
gentleman — a Principal from St Andrews — wat 
lamenting that he had never seen Byron, and Scott 
fell to talk on the beauty of Byron’s face. ‘ Doctor, 
he said, ‘ the prints give you no idea of it; the lustre 
is there, but it is not lighted up.* I confess that I 
have been haunted by that sentence. The lustre is 
there, but it is not lighted up. 

I. Think to begin with of this world we dwell in, 
with all its beauty of hill and stream and sea. From 
the lights and shadows of the highland moor down 
to the droop of the birch-tree at the door, there is 
such a lustre of glory on the world that to some 
hearts it is a joy for ever. But for c(?nturies men 
hod no eyes for that, the ancient world had little 
feeling for it all. Again I think of the Bible. It is 
the same book in every hand and home. Vet to one 
man the Bible is the Bible, a book of infinite comfort 
and powx^r and healing, and to another it is just so 
many printed pages within two covers that ai*c rarely 
opened. The lustre is there, but it is not lighted up, 

II. So much then for tlu? unlight(‘d lustre, and now 
a few words on how the lustre is kindled ; and here I 
shall confine myself to human life, for that practic- 
ally embraces all the rest, (a) First then, that is one 
great gain of responsibility: it is one of God’s ways 
of lighting up the lustre. Responsibility develops a 
man’s power, and rouses him into the enthusiasm of 
activity; it is like the sunlight falling on the seed 
and making it quicken into leaf and flower. There is 
a great deal more in you than you give yourself 
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credit for, ami this is (xod^s way of lighting up the 
lustre. (6) Then again this is one of the chief offices 
of love. A love th^at is base may set a man afii-e, 
but a love tliat is heavenly sets a man ashiniiig. 
Dante tells us that but for his love of Beatrice, and 
the ilhnninating of his whole nature which it brought 
him, lie would never have been moved to write these 
poems which are the wonder and the warning of the 
ages. That then, is one of the great oHicc‘s of love. 
It comes like a torch to light the lustre up. (c) And 
then this is one of the nK Aiiings of convei*sion— 
that old and nohle mismanaged word. Convei*sion is 
the lighting up of our lustre with the spark of GckVs 
Holy Spii'it out of heaven.—G. II. MoaaisoN, The 
Unlighted Lustre, p. 30. 

Rkkkuknmes.—XXXVI, 9.—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons 
(10th Series), p. 20. P. Brooks, Sermons Preaclud in an 
English Church, p. 80. Archbishop Benson, Boy Life, p. 32. 
Spurgeon, Evening by Evening, pp. 202, 311. S. Mac> 
naughton, Real Religion and Real Life, p. 07- XXXVIl.— 
InternatioTUil Critical Commentary, vol. i. p. 322. XXXVIl. 
1 .—Bisiiop Temple, Rnglty Sermons (2iid Scries), p. 207. 
XXXVIl. 1, 2.—H. Wiiidro^fl, The Life Victorvms, p. 25,1. 
Parker, J'he Cavendish Pulpit, p. 1D3. XXXVIl. 3.—J. 
Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 257. J. Baldwin 
Brown, The Sunday Afternoon, p. 344. 11. Alford, Sermons, 

p. 213. XXXVIl. 3-8.—H- W. Beecher, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxvii. p. 03. 

REMEDIES FOR DESPONDENCY 

^ Trust in the Lord, and do good: dwell ia the land, and 
follow after faithfulness.'—P salm xxxvn. 3 (K.V.). 

One of the many dangers that we have to guard 
Against in the spiritual life is the danger of despond¬ 
ency. We look out into the world around us and it 
would seem that those people who live their lives 
without any thought of God are getting on just as 
well as, and perhaps better than, we ourselves. This 
deprc*ssion of .soul is no new thing in the history of 
man* We find it in Holy Scripture. In this 87th 
Psalm the Psalmist tells us that he himself has seen 
the ungodly in great power, and moreover flourishing 
like a green bay-tree. And you will remember that 
even so stiong a character as the prophet Elijah, just 
because he was threatened by an angry woman, throws 
himself down under a junijier-tree and r^uests that 
he may die. To the devout Jew this problem of tlie 
prosperity of the ungodly was one of the unsolved 
difficulties of life, anti of coui-se the problem wtis all 
the more dilficult for him because tlierc was no revela¬ 
tion of a future state of rewards and punishments. 
But for us the future life is no longer a dream. We 
know that God will in His own good time, if not 
here, at any r^e hereafter, see that all wrongs are 
righted and all injustices redressed. 

I- Faith.—Surely we can ‘trust in the Lord*. In 
the old (Catechism, which most of us probably learnt 
once and may have forgotten since, we are reminded 
^at our duty towards God is to put our whole trust 
in Him. That surely means to stake everything upon 
Him; not merely to trust Him when all our life 


seems to be bathed in sunshine, not to trust Him 
merely when everything we do seems to turn out 
successfully, but also in those dark and gloomy daj^ 
when the horizon becomes clouded and the sky is 
black with failme or sorrow. 

II. Patience.—And this means that great demands 
will be made upon our patience. Because we cannot 
do what we want to do at once, we give up through 
impatience. We sympathize with thesemints in the 
parable who wanted to pull up the tares at once. 
We are all too apt to lose sight of the fact that evil 
has a place in this world and in some mysterious way 
a work to do. 

III. Works.—But not only does the Psalmist tell 
us that we are to trust in the Lord, but he says also 
that we arc to do good. Go out into the pathway of 
duty and do that which lies right to thy hand—and 
do it with all thy might. Surely it is exactly what 
God told Elijali to do. ‘Return on thy way*—it is 
no use hiding under a juniper-tree and bemoaning 
your failure. Is it not true that many of us regard our 
religion as something almost entirely negative? We 
think that if we can abstain from the gros.ser forms of 
sin we are doing all that can be expected of us. We 
are content il we can go through the world without, as 
we say, ‘ doing any harm *. But we are not put in this 
world sim|)ly not to do harm. We are put into this 
world to do good. Is anyone in this world a little 
bc‘tter for our having been here ? It is veiy interest¬ 
ing to know that our Loiti summed up all the com¬ 
mandments in a form no longer negtitive, but strictly 
positive—‘Thou shalt love*. 

IV. Leave Results to Qod.—^Then to come to the 
closing words of the text God is not asking from us 
anything in the nature of success; only faithfulness 
‘ Be ye faithful unto death,* not ‘ be successful *. God 
in His great mercy is asking from His children some¬ 
thing that is within grasp of all. Do not let us get 
into the habit of thinking that God is a hard task¬ 
master. He is just asking of us that each in his 
position in life will do his best There is nothing 
that ap|x\als to us like success, but that is not what 
God wants. God looks deeper than that He looks 
into the heart He does not trouble Himself about 
the outward result; He scrutinizes the motives. He 
marks the efforts, even though they are crowned with 
failure again and again. Is there any text more full 
of comfort, more stimulating to effort, than this^ 
spoken of a poor simple woman at whom the world 
pointed the finger of scorn, ‘ her alone; she bath 
done what she could * ? If you and I do what we 
can, never mind the failure; we can leave results in 
God s hands. 


No sermons, nor books, nor arguments can 
strengthen the doubting heart so deeply as just to 
come into touch with a soul that is founded upon a 
rock, and has pmved the tiiith of that plain religion 
whose highest philosophy is ‘Trust in the Lord, 
and do good?*— Hknay van Dyke, Little River^ 
p. 107. 
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Vv. 4, 5, 7. 


PSALM XXXVIl 


Ver. 7. 


THE SECRET OP TRANQUILLITY 
^Delig^ht thyself also in the Lord ; and He shall g^ive thee the 
desire of thine heart. Commit thy wav unto the Lord. 
Rest in the • Lord» and wait patiently for Him.’— Psalm 

XXXVII. 4 , 5 , 7 . 

1. Hkiib is the secret of tranquillity in freedom 
from eager, eaithly desire—‘Delight thyself in the 
Lord, and He shall give thee the desire ot thine heart *. 

The great reason why life is ti oubled and ^restless 
lies not without, but within. It is not our changing 
circumstance.s, but our unregulated desires, that rob 
us of peace. Unbridled and varying wishe.s are the 
worst enemies of our repose. And still further they 
destroy tranquillity by putting us at the mercy of 
externals. Whatsoever we make necessary for con¬ 
tentment, we make lord of our happiness. By our 
eager desi?es we give perishable things sujircme power 
over us, and so intertwine our being with theii’s that 
the blow which destroys them lets out our life-blood. 
If then our desires are, in their very exercise, a dis¬ 
turbance, and in their very fruition prophesy disap¬ 
pointment, and if their certain disappointment is 
in-evocable and crushing when it comes, what shall we 
do for rest ? There is but one answer—‘ Delight thy¬ 
self in the Loixl *. This glad longing for God is the 
cure for all the feverish unn-.st of desires unfulfilled, 
as well as for the ague of fear, of loss and sorrow. 

II. But this is not all, the .secret of tranquillitv is 
found, secondly, in fieedom from the perplexity of 
choosing our path. What does it prescribe ? First 
the sul)oidination—not the extinction—of our own 
inclinations. Our will is to be master of our passions, 
and desires, and whims, and habits, but to be the 
servant of God. Then the counsel of our text pre¬ 
scribes the submission of our judgment to God, in the 
confidence that His wtsdom will guide us: The law 
is : you do your best to find out your duty; you sup¬ 
press inclinations, and desii'e to do God’s will, and He 
will certainly tell you what it is. Only let the eye 
be fixed on Him, and He will guide us in the wav. 

III. One more step. The secret of tranquillity is 
found, thirdly, in fi’eedom from the anxiety of an un¬ 
known future. ‘ Rest in the Lord and wait patiently 
for Him.* Such an addition to these previous is 
needful, if all the sources of our disquiet are to be 
dealt with. We are sure that in the future are losses, 
and soiTows, and death; thank God we are sure, too, 
that He is in it. That certainty alone, and what 
comes of it, makes it possible for a thoughtful man to 
face to-morrow without fear or tumult. The only 
rest from apprehensions which are but too reasonable 
is ‘ rest in the Lord *. If we are sure that He will lie 
there, and if we delight in Him, then we can afford 
to say, ‘ As for all the rest, let it be as He wills, it 
will be weir.—A. Maclarkn. 

Rbfbrencb.—XXXVIL 5.—J. E. Vaux, Sermon Notet (Ist 
Series;, p. 18. 

Psalm xxxvii. 5. 

This verse Was the frequent promise with which 
David Livingstone, the African missionary and 
traveller, encouraged himself in the midst of his 
wanderings and perils. 


Psalm xxxvii. 

This P.salm was the basis of the hymn of Paul 
Gerhaidt, Bajiehl du deine Wege, which has taken 
national rank in Germany, next to Luther’.s Ein* feste 
Burg, It has become well known in the English 
language through John Wesley’s translation:— 

Commit thou all thy griefs 
And Wiiys into Hig hands, 

To HU sure truth and tender care, 

Whu heaven and e;irth commands. 

The story told of its origin is well known. When 
Paul Gcihardt was banished from Berlin by the 
Elector of Bramlenbiirg, beeau^e he consi i- nt ously 
refust d some conditions attached to his mini.stry, he 
turned in with wife and children to a small wayside 
hostelry, not knowing where to betake himself. 
Seeing his wif* deeply depressed, he quoted to her 
Psalm XXXVII. 5: ‘Commit thy way unto the Loid ; 
trust also in Him, ard lie shall biing it to |>a<s ’; and 
then went out into the gaiden. There, sitting under 
an apple-tree, he composed the hymn, and read it to 
his wife for her comfort. That same* t*vening two 
incssengei’s arrived from Duke Christian of Merseburg 
to offer him an honourable place in his dominions. 
When the first Lutheran Church was opened in 
Philadelphia in 1743 it was with Gerhanlt’s song.— 
John Ker. 

‘BE STILL, MY SOUL’ 

‘ Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him.'— Psalm 

XXXVII. 7. 

A FAVOURITE subject with the Psalmist is the seeming 
injustice of God’s dealings with men as witnessed in 
the frequent prosperity of the wicked, and the as 
frequent adversity of the righteous. 

I. The assurance that all is notin reality well with 
the wicked is valuable in so far as it saves us from 
unlxjlief and despair. Sorrow in some .shape or other, 
ifi greater or less measure, is the common lot; danger is 
the common lot; and death comes at last to all. There 
is no exemption in favour of youth, or beauty, or blood. 

II. God often delays, and for this reason, that He 
is eternal. It is oltentimes more dillicult patiently to 
wait than to be actively engaged in some enterprise. 
And yet God rewards us for the fidelity with which 
we serve Him, and for that alone. 

III. ‘For Him.’ The addition of these two words 
makes the nature of true resignation quite elear. Our 
Heavenly Father demands more of us than mere passive 
submission to His will. We must hope on, unfaltering 
in faith, unswerving in purpose, faithful to God even 
unto death. 

IV. The sweet and invigorating consolation which 
flows from patiently awaiting God’s time is the sub¬ 
ject of Calharina von Schlegel’s fine hymn, familiar to 
us all in Jane Uorthw iek’s admirable translation, ‘ Be 
still, my soul: the Lord is on thy side’.—W. Taylob, 
Twelve Favourite Hymns, p. 153. 

IIbfbrbncb*.—XXXVJ l. 7.—J. Vaughan, Fifty SemuMU. 
(10th Serie<), p. 174. U. Moore, Penny Pidpit, No. 2908. 
A. W. Momerie, Urfecte of Modem Christianity, p. 242. E. S. 
Gauge, Penny Pulpit, No. 1009. M. R, Vincent, Oates Into 
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Ver. 84. 


PSALMS XXXVIL, XXXVIII 


Ver. 18. 


tiu Ptalm Country, p. 127. Spurgeon, Semumt, vol. xxiii. No. 
1333. S. AV'ilberforce, Sermorut^ p. 225. J. Martineau, Hcmra 
of Tiiought, vol. i. p. 329. XXXVII. 11.—H. MelvUl, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 2267. XXXVII. 21.—J. M. Neale, Pasmgea of' 
the Pmim, p. 89. XXXVII. 23, 24.—M. 11. Vincent, God 
and Bread, p. 97. XXXVII. 25.—J. Thomas, Myrtle Street 
Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 247. 

OBEDIENCE THE REMEDY FOR RELIGIOUS 

PERPLEXITY 

* Wait on the Lord, and keep His way, and He shall exalt thee 

to inherit the land.’— Psalm xxxvii. 34. 

Let every beginner make up his mind to suffer disquiet 
and peiploxity. He cannot complain that it should 
be so; and though he should be deeply ashamed of 
himself that it is so (for had he followed God from 
a c hild, his condition would have been far different, 
though even then peihaps, not without some per¬ 
plexities), .still he na.s no cause to be surprisca or 
discoinaged. The more he makes up his mind 
manfully to bear doubt, struggle against it, and 
meekly to do God^s will all through it, the sooner this 
unsettled state of mind will cease, and order will rise 
out of confii.sion. ‘ Wait on the lA)rd,’ this is the 
rule; * keep His way,* this is the manner of waiting. 
Go about your duty; mind little things os well as 
great. Do not pause, and say, ‘ I am as I was ; day 
after day pa.sses, and still no light*; go on.—^*1. H. 
Newman. 

Rkfrkknces.—XXXVII. 34.—J. H. Newman, Parochial and 
Plain Semwns, vol. i. p. 220. XXXVII. 37.—G. W. Brameld, 
Practical Sermone, p. 414. J. Baldwin Brown, Aide to the 
Development of the Divine Life, vol. i. p. 111. XXXVII. 38.—C. 
J. Vau^ifliaii, Harrou) Sermons (2hd Series), p. 384. XXXVII. 
39.—Spur^reoii, My Sermon Notes, p. 151. XXXVIII.— 
International Critical Commentary, vol. i. p. 335. XXXVIII. 
1.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. i. XXXVIII. 2.—Bishop 
Goodwin, ParUh Sermons (4th Series), p. 1(52. XXXVIII. 9. 
—J. Baldwin Brown, The Sunday Afternoon, p. 114. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1504. 

REPENTANCE 

* 1 will declare mine iniquity; 1 will be sorry for my sin.’— 

P.SALM xxxviii. iS. 

Trere can be no real re[Xjntancc, and, therefore, no 
blessed forgivenes.s, unless we attain to two things: a 
knowledge of what sin is—how serious, how full of 
peril, how displeasing to God, how exceeding sinful; 
and a kiu)w ledge of what we are ourselves—a recogni¬ 
tion in the full light of consciousness of our own lives 
and our own deeds. But a yet fuiiher step is neces¬ 
sary, which is to weld together the.se two convictions, 
and to see that our own lives, our deed.s, our thoughts, | 
make us sinners before God, without subterfuge and 
without excuse. It is true of millions—may it not be 
true of us ?—that, while we hate sin in tiie abstract, 
while we confess, in a vague collective way, that ‘ we 
have offended against God’s holy laws,’ yet we do not 
condemn ourselves (see Horn. ri. 17-24). 

I. I low is it, then, that men do not connect to¬ 
gether their intimate knowledge of themselves and 
their theoretical hatred of sin ? There ai’e various 
ways in which men try to escape their own detection. 
There is:— ^ 


(a) The sorcery of words. Men call sins, which 
they see others commit, by their true names; they 
call their own sins false and simple names. What 
is pride in others is in themselves proper spirit; what 
is slander in others is in themselves moral indignation; 
what is cheating in others is in themselves legitimate 
profit; what is in othere an immoral acquiescence is 
in themselves a practical common sense; what is in 
othei-s licence is in themselves Christian liberty. 

(b) Men will haitlly ever look at their own actual 
dc^s in connexion with their own true motives. 
They live two lives. One is their habitual round of 
conduct, which is often base, mean, and uiiworthy. 
The other is their traditional homage to righteousness, 
which is upright and respectable. That imaginative 
life they cnoose to take for their true life. Their 
lives are like a stately temple front, its entablature 
enriche d with a pious inscription. Alas ! Enter be¬ 
yond the vestibule, and in some inmost shi ine, there, 
as they sit shrouded, and almost incognito, each man 
to himself, there, in daik, secret chamliers, all the 
bad, impure, and dishonourable work of their lives is 
done! 

(c) The freely condemning every other sin but the 
one to which they are themselves addicted. A man 
may be a libertine in heart and life, and yet, corrupt 
as he is or has been, he walks with head erect, and is 
very proud of himself, because he is such * a man of 
honour Or, it may be, a man is eamitig his living as 
a professional liar, and living in an envenomed atmo¬ 
sphere of gossip; and yet he may go regularly to 
cliurch, and take himself for a Christian, liecause, 
perhaps, he feels a contempt for avarice. Or he may 
be earning his bread by means dishonest and immoral; 
by trades that ruin men, body and soul; by houses in 
which the poor arc huddled together like swine; and 
yet he may speak of sensuality with the fiercc*st de¬ 
nunciation. It is thus a matter of primary importance, 
by self-examination, to see that there are no pei*sonaI 
sins for which we make an exception; no Command¬ 
ments which, for ourselves only, we strike out of the 
Decalogue. 

II. What should be our protection against these 
specious thoughts of our own hearts and our own 
couasel ? God has not left you unshielded. He has 
assigned the soul of man to the special guardianship 
of those two pure and strong Archangels of our being: 
Duty, that angel so stern and yet so beautiful, and 
Conseiimcc, that aboriginal vicar of Christ, with a voice 
now like the blast of a trumpet, now thrilling, and 
still, and small. A man who, jfrom his youth upward, 
has, by the grace of God, committed himself to the 
care of these two, such a man is safe. 

III. If we should receive the grace of Christ, we 
must come as true penitents; if otherwise, we shall 
not be forgiven. We mu.st not only see that sin is 
hateful; we must not only confess, ‘Thus and thus 
have I done,’ but we must see that we individually 
and specifically are sinners, and that without excuse. 
It is only to the helpless who feel themselves to be 
helpless that Christ comes. To the blind, who say^ 
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Ver. 9. 


PSALMS XXXIX., XL 


Ver. 8. 


We see'; to the lepers, who cry, ‘ We are clean'; 
to the sinners, who say, ‘ We have no sin' (and there¬ 
fore their sin remaineth), Christ comes not. 

Psalm xxxix. 9. 

During the suffering of his last illness Calvin was 
heard repeating the words of Hezekiah: ‘ I did mourn 
as a dove; mine eyes fail with looking upward,’ 
followed by those of this Psalm; * I was dumb; I 
opened not my mouth, because Thou didst it.’— John 
Ker. 

Psalm xxxix. 13. 

There is no mistaking the reality which prayer, in 
the sense of communion with God, was to him. When 
he heard of his appointment as Master he was staying 
in a friend’s house. * He leant his head against the 
mantelpiece and prayed aloud^ ** Oh spare me a 
little that I may recover my strength, before I go 
hence and be no more seen”.'— Life of Benjamin 
JOWETT. 

Rbfkhencbs.—XXXIX.—/ nfematibmiZ Oritiedl CkmmerU- 
ary, vol. i. p. 344. XXXIX. 1.— R. C. Trench, Sermotu in 
W'entminater Ahhey^ p. 114. XXXIX. 1, 2.—C. Vince, Th$ 
Unchanging Saviour^ p. 21. J. B. Mozley, UniveraUy Ser- 
mtmsy p. 223. XXXIX. 4.—J. Bud^reu, Parochial SermonSf 
Tol. i. p. 167. XXXIX. 4, 6.—Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. 
i. p. 164. XXXIX. 12.—J. Bud^eii, Parochial Sermons, vol. 
i. p. 166. XL.— International Critical Commentary, vol. i. p. 
860. XL. 3.—J. Stalker, The New Song, p. 9. XL. 6.— 
W. L. Alexander, Sermons, p. 191. XL. 7. —H. Scott Hol¬ 
land, Logic and Life, p. 110. XL. 7, 8.—Bishop Bethell, 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 478. 

THE MESSIANIC WATCHWORD 

* 1 delight to do Thy will. O my God: yea, Thy law is within 
my heart*— Psalm xl. 8. 

These words are quoted by the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews as a Messianic prophecy; and are 
used at the same time to indicate the supreme ele¬ 
ment of value in the sacrifice which redeems mankind. 
The words were indited in some sweet thrillipg spring¬ 
time of the singer’s history, possibly at his anointing 
for the kingship, or when the Lord hod given him 
rast from his enemies; but he fell short, and genera¬ 
tions afterwards the ideal was fulfilled by another. A 
supei-ficial glance at this Psalm may perhaps suggest 
to us that the writer, whether David or some other 
inspired man, was thinking of himself from beginning 
to end, and not consciously speaking in the name of 
a descendant. But we must not unduly narrow our 
views. Two or three considerations may serve to 
show how, without doing violence to the thought of 
the man who first used the words, they may j^ass 
into a watchword of the Messianic work and mission. 

I. A vague Messianic hope was widely diffused 
among men from the beginnings of history; and this 
hope tended to centre itself in the kings of primitive 
peoples, perhaps because of the priestly functions 
they exercised. In the days of the first Kings of 
Israel, men were looking for the fulfilment of the 
Divine promises in the person of a providential ruler. 
Notwithstanding the separation of a special family to 
the work of the priesthood, the king still represented 


his people before God, and often performed the act of 
.sacrifices. The promise made to Abraham and re¬ 
newed from time to time to his descendants was put 
in trust with the house of David, and the believing 
expectation concentrated itself in his line. Such 
hopes contained the germinating forces of genuine 
Messianic jirophecy. The joyful unspotted career of 
righteousness and piety after which David longed 
when he came to the throne and by which he hoped 
to establish the kingdom of God upon earth was, 
alas! imperfectly realized. The Messianic drcam 
failed once more, and failed through the moral in¬ 
competence of the dreamer. The failure of David 
was redeemed in his matchless descendant. The 
fulfilment came in One who adopted the watchword, 
and after a life in which there was no need to confess 
a shortcoming, died upon the Cross with the shout 
'It is finished’. *rhe new programme of sacrifice— 
the sacrifice of ungrudging, spontaneous, aII-compi*e- 
hending obedience which was dawning in the mind* 
of the Psalmist—became the prophecy of a new dis¬ 
pensation. 

II. There is a sense in which the outlook towards 
lofty and unselfish progress has in it a diffused and 
unfocussed light of prophecy. Whenever we see per¬ 
fection from afar, and set our hearts upon it, we join 
hands with Moses, David, Isaiah, and all the righteous 
men who waited for redemption in Israel. This ideal 
of joyful oliedience to the redeeming counsels of the 
Most High coiTcsponds with a new view of the 
Divine character which was dawning on the horizon 
of the Jewish thought. We speak of a God, who 
whilst still zealous for the righteou.sne.ss which has 
been the staple of past revelations, wishes to be 
known by a love which accepts only the service of 
congenial minds. In his prevision of a joyful and 
perfect obedience, renderccl to an inscrutable law 
of spiritual sacrifice, the Psalmist anticipates in faint 
outline that revelation of the Divine character which 
the work of Jesus Christ put into intense light. He 
who sent His Son into the world to be man’s atoning 
Mediator and example, must needs be served in tasks 
of supreme dilficulty and pain, with cheerful and 
uncomplaining loyalty. Jesus, Who knew all the 
depths of the Divine heart, fulfilled the will of the 
Father in its most mysterious and distressing demands, 
with complete consecration of spirit, and an invincible 
sense of blessedness in His high vocation. The 
spirit of our Lord’s surrender to the Divine will fore- 
.shadowed the free obedience He hoped to create in 
His redeemed people. The setting up of the Cross 
was a call to the future ages for a moral and spiritual 
service, free and winsome as the genius of life itself. 
It was the beginning of a new heaven and earth, the 
ab(Kles of inward righteousness.—^T. G. Selby, The 
Strenuous Gospel, p. 78. 

Rbfbrkncks.— XL. 8.— W. G. Blaikie, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of OUT Lord, p. 29. XL. 8, 9. — J. M. Neale, Sermons on 
Passages of the Psalms, p. 100. XL. 9, 10. —E. B. Pufiej(, 
Sennons Preached Before the University of Oxford, p. 437. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xviL No. 977. XL. 10.—Cauoo 
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PSALMS XL., XLII 


Ver. 5. 


Beechinfjr, Inns of Court Sermons^ p. 22. H. Biiithnell, The 
New Life, p. 3G1. Alexander Maclaren, After the Eeeurrection, 
p . 258. 

Psalm xl. 17. 

Dstrs mens, ne tardaveris, ‘ Make no tairying, O my 
G(!d/—words which were repeitedly in the mouth of 
Robert Ilollock, the first Principal of the University 
of Edinbui^h, during his last illness. Under long 
and painful suffering he had interviews with friends, 
colleagues, ininistei-s, and magistrates of the city, 
exhorting them to faithfulness in their duty. His 
biographer says that, as he came near his end, he 
kept silence during the night till the Sabbath dawn, 
when he broke out with the words, ‘ Come, Lord, 
make no delay; come, IaihI Jesus, tarry not. I am 
wearied with my loathing of day and night. Come, 
Lord Jesus, that I may come to Thee.* It was early 
spring, 1599, when he died ; and at his funeral a tem- 
t of rain and wind was sweeping the streets of 
inburgh; but multitudes of every class followed 
him to his grave, and made great lamentation over 
him. 

Refbrrnces.—XL. 17 .—W. L. Alexander, Sermons, p. 
191. XLI. 1.—F. W, Farrar, Contemporary Pulpit, Extra 
No. 2, 1087. J. Baldwin Brown, The Sunday Afternoon, p. 
304. XLI.— International Critical Commentary, vol. I. p. 300. 
XLII. 1.—R. J. Campbell, A Faith for To-day, p. 3. 
Spurj^eon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 822. G. Matheson, Moments 
on the Mount, p. 151. XLII. 1, 2. — F. J. A. Hort, V^illaye 
Sermons Series), p. 109. XLII. 1-3. —Bishop Temple, 
Rugby Sermons, p. 254. Bishop Harvey Goodwin, Ch,ristian 
World Pulpit, vol. i. p. 117. 

THE THIRST FOR THE LIVING QOD 
*Mj soul thirsteth for God, for the living God.'*— Psalm xlii. 2 . 
There is scarcely a phase of philosophy about us, or 
a really profound experience which we observe, which 
does not illustrate the increasing thirst of the human 
soul for the living God. 

I. Take, in the first place, the philosophy of the 
time, and consider the outcome of those forms of 
philosophy which, to the religious mind, are most un¬ 
promising and repelling. For the last twenty years 
philosophical unbelief has been taking shape among 
English-sjieaking people under two types. One we 
call positivism, the other agnosticism. Now, what¬ 
ever these two types of thought had to debate about, 
they seemed to have this one point of agreement— 
that each of them expressly withheld the thoughts of 
men from any sense of a living God. Yet, strangely 
enough, nothing which the history of the times pre¬ 
sents swmis to illustrate so strongly as do these very 
schools of thought the increasing thirst of philosophy 
for a genuine religiou.s life. 

II. This ferment of the philosophers is but a sug¬ 
gestion of the spiritual restlessness which possesses 
multitudes about u.s, whether they study philosophy 
or not. It is this eager, receptive, waiting mood, 
found in every community, which gives the chief 
human impulse to the life of a modeim minister. It 
fills the preacher’s work with a new exhilaration, for 
he is not dealing with a controversy against other 
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forms of faith, but with a positively constructive work. 
It docs not much matter for this end precisely wherein 
the confidence of his faith may lie. Let him believe 
anything concerning the ways of God supremely and 
announce his faith rationally and he is satisfying the 
thirst of many souls. 

III. This is the natural basis of the authority of 
Jesus. To come in the course of one’s experiences 
upon one towering personality to whom the sen.se of 
God is meat and diink, and in whom duty becomes 
grace through this illuminating of his way. to be 
taken out of one’s solitude and feel this life touching 
one’s own through all its experience.s, yet suNtaineu 
and disciplined throughout by this transfiguring faith 
—that is a recognition of authority which is healthful 
and scientific and invigorating and humilling all at 
once. The more one is set free from fal.se and ex¬ 
ternal authority the more he needs the authority of 
a master soul. The more the problem of tlie time is 
seen to be the preaching of a living God, the more 
unlikely .shall we be to outgrow the nied ating force 
of Christian loyalty.— Francis G. Peabody, Homiletio 
Review, 1903, vol. lii. p. 301. 

References.— XLII. 2. — Bishop Macl^gan, Penny Pulpit^ 
No. 731. F. D. M iurico, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 129. W. J* 
Knox-Little, Anglican Pulpit of To-day, p. 2(>7. G. Brooks, 
Outlines of Sermons, p. 30. A. Maclaren, Sermons Preached in 
Manchester, p. 135. S. M icnaiighton, Ileal Religion and Ileal 
Life, p. 13. XLII. 4. — Wi M. Punshon, Sermons, p. 101. 

TO THE DISHEARTENED 

‘Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? ’—Psalm xlu. 5 . 

1. The common omses for disheartening. 

(а) The long and monotonous stietches of our life. 
It is a dreary business walking in Iheioimtry when 
(he dusty load without a turn or a bend .slietchcs 
ahead of you for miles. It is the sameness iliat dis- 
heariens us. 

(б) Bittcj’ disappointment. 

(c) The apparent useb‘ssne.ss of all we do. It is 
the partial tailure, it is the lack of piogies>, it is the 
fact that 1 strive and never ^eem to alta n, that lies 
at the root of spiritual despondency. I am dis¬ 
heartened liecause I am something better th ui a ixast, 
and have lieen made to c?ave, to -trive, to y< a n, to 
hope, unsatisfied, till the day break and the shadows 
flee away. 

II. Counsels against dishcartenment. 

(а) Di.sheartenmcnt can often be dispelled b\ acHon. 

(б) Kemeinb T v^hat othera have to suffir. When 
you are quite despondent, says Mr. Keble, Mhe be.st 
way IS to go out and do something kind to somei ody \ 

(c) In your hours of dLsheartening just a.sk it there 
was ever a man on earth who had such cause *0 he 
di.sheartened as our Lord.—G. H. Morrison, Floods 
Tide, p. 43. 

Psalm xlii. 5. 

Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? and why art 
thou disquieted m me?* The nanative of the death 
of the Hohc>mian mailyrs, who suffered at Prague in 
1621, says, * John Schultis was the next, who on the 
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•caflbld said, “ Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? 
ho|)e thou in God; for I shall yet pra’.so Him “ I'h * 
righteous seem in the eyes of men to di but indeed 
they go to their rest/' Then kneeling do^vn, he jsaid, 
“ Come, come, Lord Jesus, and do not tiUTy ” ; and so 
he was beheaded/— John Kkr. 

RsPERExcBa.—XLII. 5. —H. P. ^V'right, Preacher* » Maga- 
wiru^ vol. xix. p. 515. A. Rowl ind, Sermotis by ll^chhrrien, p. 
135. XLII. 6.—R. Roberta, My Jewels^ p. 22. J. Baldwin 
Brown, The Sunday Afternoon, p. 287> 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DEEPS 

* Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of Thy waterspouts.*— 
Psalm xlii. 7. 

It is very probable that this Psalm was written by 
some one who was with David when he fled from 
Al)saIom. The title says it was for the sons of Korah : 
it would be l)etter to read it, by the sons of Korah. 
These sons of Korah were doorkeepers of the sanctu¬ 
ary ; they had also some charge of sanctuary mu^ic; 
and when David fl.cl from his i^bellious son, these 
loyal servants would accompany him. It was one of 
these, I think, who wrote this Psalm, with its pas¬ 
sionate yearning for the house of God. It is filled 
with the imagery of that mountain region where the 
king had gone in peril of his life. And the writer, 
true poet that he was, finds in the scenery the picture 
of his mood ; read 4 in the face of universal nature the 
anguish that was gnawing at his heart. Deep calleth 
unto deep at the noise of Thy watci>pouts. He could 
hear the cataract^ as he lay sleepless. Now they were 
thunderous, now they were faint, as the breeze rose 
and fell among the hills. And as he listened to 
them in their varying tones, now loud and clamorous, 
now dying away again, it seemed to him as if the 
mountain torrents were calling to one another through 
the night. Had the man been a Celt he would have 
said, ‘It is the spirit of the^ watera that is crying'. 
Being a Jew, those echoings and answerings were 
the broken syllables of the one God. But lieing a 
poet, whether Celt or Jew, this reached him as the 
message of that midnight, that between deep and 
solemn and majestic voices there is a certain call and 
correspondence. On that then shall we dwell for a 
few moments?—on the call and correspondence of 
deep things? I shall run rapidly over some tracts of 
life, and use this text for their illumination. 

I. I fi?id a suggestion here of the influence of 
scenery on character. That is a thought which has 
been largely w'orked at in late years, how nations are 
moulde(i by the .scenes among which they dwell. 

II. Our text helps us to undei’stand what I might 
call the appeal of personality. You can never ex¬ 
plain on any shallow gi*ounds the way in which the 
deepest ties are formed. The ways of God are not 
tlie ways of man, and friendships, like marriages, are 
made in heaven, and we flash into recognition of each 
other just bccau.se deep is calling unto deep. Ido 
believe with the American poet that the friends I 
seek are seeking me. 1 do believe they are always 
drawing nearer, led by a hand that knows the way 


we take. Out of the depths I cried to God. Yea, 
that is true, and we have found it so. But it seems 
to me that this is also true: out of the depths I cried 
—unto my friend. 

III. Then once again I think our text applies to 
the responses that we make to our great hours. It 
applies to those times of national awaking when peril 
is imminent and all is dark. You can never tell 
what a nation can achieve till it is faced by one of 
these decisive seiisons. You can never judge the fibre 
of a j)eople when things are easy and prosperous and 
peaceful. It takes a time of danger to show that; a 
time when our blood-bought freedom is in peril; jast 
as it takes the onset of the storm to show the finest 
features of the ship. Them are always people in a 
time of peace who will tell you that Bi itain is going 
to the dogs. They bewail the dying out of heroism ; 
the love of pleasure: th*' lack of high ideal. God 
knows it is all true enough, if you take the average 
of any great community, but 1 say that a man is a 
traitor to his country if he really believes that that 
is all. Let anotlier S’a|H)loi)n show himself in France, 
and you shall have another Wellington in England. 
There is always a Lord Nelson getting ready for the 
great hou'* that calls for a Lord Nel>on. Not only so, 
but let the day arrive when the charter of our free¬ 
dom is imperilled, and you shall have such a spirit in 
the people as will recall the joy of the heroic time. 
That is the meaning of the fine enthusiasm which 
kindles a people in the day of trial. That is the 
secret of the swift response which follows the appeal 
to the heroic. There is much that is slumbering in 
the nation's heart, and so long as the sunshine lasts 
it will not stir; but it will waken, with triumph in 
its eyes, when deep is calling unto deep.—G. H. 
Moriuson, Tke Retarn of the Angels , p. 56. 

Rspbrektcbs.— XLII. 7. —J. Baldwin Brown, The Sunday 
Afternoon, p. 252 . Spurgeon, Sermane, vol. xv. No. 806 . 

THE SONG AND THE PRAYER 

*yet the Lord will command His lovingkindness in the day* 
time, and in the night His song shall be with me, and 
my prayer unto the God of my life.’— Psalm xlii. 8 . 

I. To each soul its own prayer. First of all, let me 
say that every soul has its own prayer—‘ My prayer 
unto the God of my life *. No man can ever take the 
place of my soul, and feel its sins, and its sorrows, and 
its wants. And as he can never breathe my prayer 
no man can ever drink niy cup, or taste either its 
sweetness or its bitterness; I must drink it myself. 
No man can see my visions. They may be jioor, they 
may be limited, circumscribed and never peer where 
the vision of others has gone; but no man can see 
my vision, no man can see your vision—no man can 
breathe your prayer any more than he can breathe 
mine. Prayer springs from different causes; it is 
uttered in different circumstances and conditions; it 
is expressed in different words—and must be. The 
learned and refined man will express his prayer to 
God in refined and lieautiful language. But the un¬ 
learned, as Paul calls them, and the unrefined men 
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will express their prayer in quite another way. But 
the one man can never express the prayer of the 
other man, whether it be learned or unlearned. 

II. Kvery true prayer is to ‘The God of my life’. 
He is the God of all the mysteries as well as of all 
the things that are palpable. The thin^ that you 
and I itnniiot explain, tor which we fihd no reason, 
Me is still ‘The God of my life'. Some people seem 
to revel in mysteries, and to breathe the atmosj)here 
of mysteries. But to me here ai-e the mysteries of 
life, and with those I am familiar. Why th-it poor 
mother, just when her children most needed her love, 
why ‘^rhe God of my life,* should call her to lie 
down and die? Why that father, who is the bread¬ 
winner for a wife and several children, at the most 
critical time in the family's life should be smitten 
down to death ? That is a mystery to me. There is 
' no answer that I know of, but ‘ He is the God of my 
life'. He Is the God of an infinite love, of an infinite 
salvation, that streams from the precious blood of 
Jesus Christ, and comes to bless us in every change 
through which we pass.—W. Cuff. 

Rrferbnces.— XLII. 8 .—Spurgeon, Ecining by Evening, 
p. 204. J. Kcr, SernwTU, p. 213. XLII. 10 .—W. Page- 
llobertH, Law and Ood, p. 1. XLII. 11 .—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxu p. 1226. J. Vau^^haii, Fifty Sermons (4th Serie»), 

p. 21. 

LIGHT AND TRUTH 

{Suitable for Missions) 

* O send out Thy light and Thy truth: let them lead me.’— 
Psalm xmi. 3. 

WKall need a guide. No one would (juestion this. 
Very often we choose a wrong guide, and one that 
leads us astray. Light and truth are two great 
factors in our everyday life. Without either or both 
of them, we should drag on a most miserable existence, 
laght is the world’s first and greatest necessity, hencte 
it was fii-st created before the inhabitants of the earth. 
We cannot do without light which brings life. It 
promotes healthy growth, it produces happiness. 

As there is need for light m the natural world, so 
th(?re is need of light in the spiritual world. ‘ The 
whole world,' said St. John, * lieth in wickedness,' and 
constKpiently it needs light and truth. The Word 
of God was given to sujiply this great need of man, 
for it is light and truth. ‘Thy Word,' says the 
rsalmist, ‘is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path.' 

And our I^rd Jesus Christ, in that remarkable 
prayer of His on behalf of His loved ones, says 
‘Sanctify them through Thy truth: Thy Word is 
truth *. These two passages show clearly that God's 
Word is light and truth, so that we may well regard 
our text as a command to those who nave received 
the Word to pass it on to others, 

I. Responsibility.—Wlien our Lord stood on the 
Mount H(‘ said to His disciples, ‘Ye are the light of 
the world ’. i'hat is a responsibility. It means that 
every one who has received the light of the Gospel 
from Him Who is the light of the World, is re^.jion- 
sihle for taking an active part in the work of di.s- 


seminating that light, and spreading it to othei's. 
We are morally bound to spread far and wide the 
Word of light and truth which we have received. It 
is a gieat risk to any nation , or any individual to 
neglect this. 

II. England's Responsibility. —Of all peoples who 
have received the light and truth of God’s Word, we 
have received the fullest measure, and have been 
granted the greatest facilities and possibilities of 
transmitting it to others. God has placed in our 
hands perfect freedom as to the use of His Word, as 
to the free discussion and defence of truth, as to de¬ 
vising ways and means by which that truth may be 
disseminated and communicated. We are a nation 
highly favoured beyond othci-s with breadth of empira 
We have connexion with and free access to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. We have wealth at 
our disposal to send out the light and truth. 

III. Individual Responsibility. —Have you ever 
realized your responsibility as a steward? Yours is 
a strict and solemn account, which you must stand 
one day and give at the Imr of Jesus, Who is no re- 
s|)ecter of peison^, when every opportunity of good 
given to us will be called in question as to how we 
have disposed of it. (irod expects from you that you 
should sliine out in the darkiuss of the world, which 
as yet knows Him not, by sending out the light and 
truth by your lil)erality and geneiosity, or even by 
going out your-clves to the foreign field. Remember 
there is no happiness like the happiness of giving, 
more especially when we give something we value. 
God has given His most prei ious possession, His only 
dear Son. Jesus Christ gave us Ilis own life, for we 
are redeemed by His most firecious blood. We need 
to give the utmost we are able in order to cany the 
tidings of His love to others. Go forward and tell 
this good news. 

ASPIRATIONS 

‘ O send out Thy light and Thy truth, that they may lead me ; 
and bring me unto Thy holy hill and to Thy dwelling. — 
Psalm xliu. 3, 

This 43rd Psalm, and the Psalm that goes be¬ 
fore it, were composed by David under circumstances 
of great trouble. Taken together, they give us an 
insight into the very heart of the Psalmist. David 
there appears as the man whose aflections wei e set 
upon (Jod, and in all the changes and chances and 
dangers of a cheipiered life looked upward. 

I. We need to have thi.s teaching, and this example 
in this life of weary toil, we need to have our spirits 
lifted up, not to be always earthward bound. 

II. Observe how entirely Chri**tian the pra\er is. 
We ask for God's light, and for His truth—and uhat 
is this but to ask for Christ to dwell in our hearts? 

III. We live in times when aspirations are sailly 
damped and discouraged. If a man look upward he 
is told that he is neglecting closer duties, that his 
work lies at his feet. Hold fast the ble.ssexl hope of 
a life to come profnised and open to all who have 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

IV. God is present in all places, at all times—but 
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is present accoixling to His true promise, wheresoever 
two or three are gathered together in His name.— 
R. 1). B. Kawnslky, Village Sermons (3rd Series), 
p. 158. 

Psalm xliu. 3. 

After the miiiistei's and eldei's of the Free Chinch 
of Scotland, at the Disruption, had reached Taidield 
Hall in their first step of emancipation, 18 May, 
1843, Dr. Chalmers took the chair as Moderator, and 
rose to give out the opening Psalm. Dr. Buchanan, 
the historian of the Ten Years* Conflict^ says: ‘A 
heavy thunder-cloud hod for some time darkened the 
heavens, and, as the eye ranged at that particular 
moment over the dense mass of human l)eings who 
covei*ed the immense area of the low-roofcd hall, 
individual fonns had almost ceased to be distinguish¬ 
able through the sombre shade. The Psalm which 
Dr. Chalmers had chosen was the 43rd. He began 
at that touching and beautiful line— 

O tend Thy lig:ht forth and Thy truth, 
and as the words sounded through the hall, the sun, 
escaping from behind his cloudy covering, and darting 
his biilliant beams thraugh the windows which pieiL*ed 
the roof, turned on the instant the preceding darkness 
into day. It was one of those incidents which only 
superstition could misunderstand, but which, at the 
same time, is entitled to its own place among the 
traits of the picturesque whi( h belonged to the scenes 
we are describing.*—J ohn Keb. 

Refbrbncks.— XLllI. 3.— J. M. Neale, Sermon$ on Passages 
of the pp. 102, 170. XLllI. 3, 4. IbUL pf). 103, 

120. XLllI. 4.—H. Scott Holland, Logic and Life^ p. 90. 
E. I'iixtori Hood, IJark Mayings on a Harp^ p. 101. J. P. 
Gledwtoiie, Christian World Pulpily vol. xxvi. p. 304. 

THE PSALMISTS REMONSTRANCE WITH HIS 
SOUL 

* Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? and why art thou dis¬ 
quieted within me ? hope in God: for I shall yet praise 
Him, the health of my countenance, and my God.*— Psalm 

XLllI. 5. 

Tiikee times does the Psalmist take himself to task 
and question himself as to the reasonableness of the 
emotions that are surging in his soul, and checks 
these by higher considerations. 

I. Moods and emotions should be examined and 
governed by a higher self. It is necessary to keep a 
very tight hand upon all our feelings, whether they 
lie the natural desires of the sensuous part of our 
nature, or hctlicr they be the sentiments of sadness 
and doubt, or anxiety or perplexity which are the 
natural results of outward circumstances of trial; 
or whether, on the contiary they be the bright and 
buoyant ones which come, like angels, along with 
prosperous hours. 

II. There are two ways of looking at causes of 
dejection and disquiet. ‘My soul* has been talking 
two whole Psalms to explain why it is cast down. 
After all these have been said again and again the 
Psalmist says to himself, ‘ Come now, let us hear it 
all once more, Why art ihou cast down?* Theie is 


a court of appeal in each man which tests and tries 
his reasons for his moods; and these which look very 
sufficient to the flesh, turn out to be very insufficient 
when investigated and tested by the higher spirit or 
self. VVe should ‘ appeal from Philif) drunk to Philip 
.sober *. 

III. No reasons for being ^ast down are so strong 
as those for elation and calm hojic. Try to realize 
wliat God is to yourselves—'My God,’ and ‘the 
health of my countenance*. That will stimulate 
sluggish feeling; that will calm disturbed emotion. 

IV. The effort to lay hold on the truth which 
calms is to be repeated in spite of failures. A 
moment of traiupiillity interrupts the agitation of the 
Psalmist’s soul, but is soon followed by the recurrence 
of ‘the horrible storm* that ‘begins afresh*. But 
the guiding self keeps the liand firm on the tiller, 
notwithstanding the wa^lx \ji the water and the rolling 
of the ship, and the dominant will conquers at last.— 
A. Macijiren, Christ's Musts y p. 210. 

Hbfbrencb.—XL llI. fi.-*-H. P. Liddon, Old Testarneni 

OtUlineiy p. 111. 

Psalm xliii. 

Trfis Psalm was chanted in the chuix:h at Milan, a.d. 
387, when Augustine was baptized by Ambrose.— 
John Kkr. 

GOD’S DOINGS IN THE TIME OP OLD 

* We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have told 
us, what Thou hast done in the time of old.*— Psalm xliv. i. 

What God has l)een to us men "we know from history. 
We know then from history what He will be to us. 
Now to aj)|)Iy this there are three department's of 
human life in which this recurrence to the past is of 
great religious value. 

I. First then? is the family, resting on God’s own 
ordinance, spnnging out of the most intimate and 
.sacred ties that can unite human beings. Every 
family has its traditions of the past—has its en¬ 
couragements and its warnings, its splendid memories 
of devotion and virtue, and too often its skeletons in 
the cupboard, and all this is part of the providential 
teaching intended for each member of the family. 

II. And then there is our country. And here we 
have to rememlx?r what we too often forget, that God 
shapes the destinies of every nation inst as truly as 
he did that of Judah and Israel. The Hebrews felt 
God*s presence in their history much more vividly 
than we do. 'Phey saw and adored His jiower, where 
we fix our gaze exclusively on the history and 
material agencies which He employs. Nevertheless, 
history Is not less in England than in Palestine a 
revelation of the ways of (jOiI ; there have been times 
in our English history when this has been felt, in the 
agony of hope or of 1‘ear which a great national 
danger will produce. Such a time was the threate ned 
invasion of the Syianish Armada. Such, again, was 
the crisis of the struggle with the first Napoleon 
which prt'codcd Trafalgar. We who live in these 
quiet times can scarcely understand how our fore¬ 
fathers were then thrown back in very deed upon the 
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protectin'^ arm of* God—how they felt that, if any 
was to save them, He must, and how this belief in 
His presence and aid nerved lliem at the crisis of the 
struoj^le against faintheartechiess and indecision and 
bound liearts together with a sacix?d stiength 

in love to their country and to Him, their GckI. It 
should be p\vt of eve y young Englishman’s edu¬ 
cation to trace (hal's hand in the annals of his 
country—to see, amid its dangei’s and its triumphs, 
in its ti inporary failures, in its consistent advance, in 
the grjubial di?velo[)ment of its institutions, and the 
extensions of ecjual lights and advantages to all 
classes of people, without the revolutionary shocks 
which have desolated other lands, His hand who of 
old led His people through the wilderness like a flock, 
and brou::ht them out safely that they should not 
fear, and overwhelmed their enemies at sea. 

HI. And then there is the givat and sacit?d home 
of souls—the Chuivh of Jesus Christ. Church history 
is a vast ti-c?asure-house of sactred experience, well 
fitted to enc*ourage the desponding, to cletermine the 
waverinLS to put down with a firm hand the sugges¬ 
tions of selfish doubt, to kindle up in many a soul 
great enthusiasms for truth and goodness. They lose 
much who know little or nothing of it—who know 
not what it is to stand in spirit at the side of martyi*s 
like Ignatius and Polycarp—to follow the mental 
anguish of Augu'^tine whicn preceded his conversion, 
to do justice to the sanctified intellect, to the daunt¬ 
less courage, of Athanasius when he is struggling 
with an apostatizing world. \Vc catch from these 
gi’eat souh something of their devotion to our ador¬ 
able Master—something of their fervour, of thcii* 
grace, as we exclaim, with deep reverence, ‘ O God, 
we have heard with our ears, and our fathers have 
told us, what thou hast done in the time of old’.— 
H. P. Ln)i)ox, The Penny Pulpit, vol. xin. p. 189. 

REFKRKiVCKs. — XLIV. 1.—Spurgooii, SerTnoru, vol. v. No. 
263. H. M. Butler, Harrow ScJiool Sermon (2iid Series), p. 
167. Parker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxiii. p. 216. 

J. \y. Burgon, Nvuty-one Short Sermons, No. 90. XLIV. 

3. — S. Martin, Westminster Chapel Pulpit (3rd Series), No, 

13. XLIV. 21. — It. 0. Trench, Sermons in Westminster 
Abbey, p. 261. XLIV. —International Critical Commmtary, 
vol. i. p. S74. XLV. 6. — Spurgeon, Morning by Momir^g, p. 
173. S. Mirtin, Westminster Chapel Pulpit (4th Series), 
No. 12. G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 80. 

THE PA’TTERN OF HUMAN GLADNESS 

*Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity. God, even 
thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows. — I^salm xlv. 7. 

Wk arc not accustomed to think of Christ as the 
pattern of lunnan gladness, but He was so. 

1. J h(‘ earthly life of Christ, even in its sorrows, w’as 
a life of unparalleled joy. What were the leading 
characteristics of the life of our Lord in their bearing 
in this connexion ? 

(a) Tin? c<»nsciousneas of constant Divine com¬ 
munion. ( ommunion with God is gladneas. 

(b) Obedience to the will of God is joy. The habit 
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of recognizing the Divine will in all things has a power 
to make us glad. 

(c) Purity is joy. Freedom from an accusing con¬ 
science, freedom from unbridled desires is happiness. 

(d) Love is joy. The oblivion of self, the act of 
self-sacrifice is joy. 

II. The heavenly life is a life of joy, perfected by 
sorrows past. The gladness of the heavenly manhood 
of the Lord lies in the continuous extension of the 
lien* fits of His death, and in all the glory and triumph 
which His human soul there possc'sscs. 

III. The joy of the liord on earth and in heaven 
is granted through His son-ow to sorrowing men. 
For earth we may receive communion with God, for¬ 
giveness, and holiness; for heaven the share in His 
triumph. Our earthly life can never be pure and un¬ 
interrupted gladness, but its gladness may be most 
real and deep.—A. Maclaren. 

Refkiiknces.— XLV. 7. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. Na 
1273 . XLV. 8.—Spurgeon, Evening by Evening, p. 46. XLV. 
9.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on Passages of the Psalms, p. 129. 
XLV. 11.—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 66. 
XLV. 13.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on Passages of the Psalms, p. 
140. XLV. 13-16.—J. A. Aston, Early Witness to Gos^ 
Truth, pp. 76, 94. 

FATHERS AND CHILDREN 

* Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children, whom thou mayesk 
make princes in all the earn.’— Psalm xlv. x6. 

I. The message contains a very obvious, but sometimes 
overlooked fact, viz. that within the compass of a few 
brief years our places as parents, as citizens, as business 
men, will be occupied by others. For us the struggle 
and discipline and activity will be over; we shall have 
played our part for good or ill on the stage of human 
action. There will be a new County Council, a new 
Parliament, a new England; new merchants, manu- 
facturei*s, tradesmen, lal)ourers; new missionaric.s, pas- 
toi-s, tcachei-s, church officei-s; a new set of men and 
women for God to rule and Christ to save. Those of 
us who ai e now over thirty and live filty years longer 
will see all this. 

II. And the part of that fact which is supremely 
important to us is, that the men ar'd women of the 
future are with us. They are not going to swoop down 
upon us from some other clime, and drive us out when 
we are feeble and old. We have them now under our 
influence in our homes and schools; we are handling 
and shaping to-day the material for the future. 

III. This, however, is only on the surface, and the 
next important lesson conveyed by the text is its as¬ 
surance of an unbroken line of godly men and women. 
The workers of ycstcitlay are gone; they grew weaiy, 
and God gathered them into His rest. The workers 
of to-day will follow them, but there will be workers 
to-morrow—a new strong race, vigorous in piety, clear 
in faith, eager in philanthropy, wise in method, spiritual 
in temper and aim. God lives, and He is still making 
men in Ilis own image and likeness, and still calling 
them with an eff'ectual calling to Him.self. 

IV. The coming generations of Christian people 
will be more than equal to the present or past gene- 
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ration. God will not only have a people of Ilis own 
in the days to come, but a people more ti’uly Ilis own, 
nobler, purer, more like Hiraseh than any preceding 
generation has ever lieen. 

It is recoided in classic story that once when the 
Spartans were defeated, and the king demanded fifty 
oi their children as hostages, they replied, * We would 
rather give you one hundred of our most distinguished 
men.’ It was an answer that indicated their unbounded 
faith in the future generation. They had been de¬ 
feated, but they looked to their chilarcn to conquer. 
They had done their liest, but they believed their 
children would do better. ITiey had such pi*ofound 
faith in the future that it seemed to them that fifty 
children were of more value than a hundred fathere. 
It seems perha})s a strange prefeixmce, but do you not 
think it is true to the univei'sal instincts of men ? are 
we not always looking to, and building upon, the 
coming generation ?—C. UnowN, Light and Life^ p. 
121 . 

Rbfbrunoeb.—XLV. 10 .—J. Edmond, Christian IVorld Pvl- 
pU, vol. ii. p. 101. XLV. 17.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on Pas¬ 
sages of ths Psalms^ p. 149. XLV. 19.—G. H. Morrison, Ths 
B^iish Reviewf vol. i. p. 338. XLV.— International Oiitical 
OonmmUary, vol. L p. 383. 

ODD A REPUQB 

*God is our refuge and strength.’— Psalm xlvi. i. 

The Psalmist who wrote (hose words knew the happi¬ 
ness of their meaning, for the life into which God does 
not enter cannot be, in the deepest sense, happy. Yet 
the very name of religion has gi*own distasteful to 
many. Why is this ? 

Mf I were to Ixjcoine what is called religious,’ say 
some, ‘ I should be expected to give up my innocent 
en joyments, to subscribe much out of my limited means 
which I cannot afford, to surrender to some extent my 
masculine freedom of action and my individual liberty 
of thought, to attend continually at services or meet¬ 
ings where what is said has but little real bearing on 
my actual daily life, and for which I have not the time, 
or if I have, I am too tired to wish for anything but 
rest. I look round on many of the churches, and I 
find that while claim is made of interest in my s])iritual 
welfare, few show any desiie to sacrifice the slightest 

r n*sonal comfoft in order to help me in little things. 

want less of the moralist and more of the man, less 
of theology and more true, broad-minded sympathy, 
less of the claim that religion is ancient, and more evi¬ 
dence that religion is mcKlern, worth its salt to-day, and 
in living touch with present needs. Most of my daily 
exfieiience has shown me that some who profess to be 
religious can be selfish, self-satisfied, faidt-fiiiding, and 
disagreeable. No, to speak plainly, if to be religious 
involves all this, I would much rather not be so.’ 

I. Here it is that the mistake is made. To think 
thus is like judging a noble portrait by a caricature. 
Do not let us look at the poor, human faulty copies, 
let us turn away from man to God. Open the New 
Testament, read there in those pages of the Gospels 
the life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. There 


you will see for yourself what true religion is, iix that 
wonderful, i)eifict life of the Master. He went about 
doing good. True religion is not a mere profession, 
an assent or feeling. It is a love. True religion is to 
do the Will of God, to believe Him, and to follow Jesus 
Christ, to l^e tender-hearted, kind, forgiving, gentle, 
easy to be entreated, in thought to put oui-selves in 
othei's* places, and to treat them as we oui’sclves would 
be treated. We are not asked to attempt the im¬ 
practicable, or wbat the conditions of our life make 
impossible. True religion does not lay an additional 
burden on lives already taxed to the full. True re¬ 
ligion only a.sks us to give up what is bad, bad in itself, 
l)ad in making us unhapjiy. Th re is intemperance. 
Yes, it must be given up; if not, there must be ruined 
health, lost peace', misery to otliei’s, and a premature 
grave. There is bad language. This, too, must go. 
Put down that in principle, once for all, and rein your¬ 
self in when the old habit ciops up again and 
tries to be too strong. Betting and gambling, again, 
always in the end ruin those \\ ho follow them. W here 
in fighting such foes as these shall we find help but in 
God, in tire personal experience of the sweet, strong 
words, * God is our refuge and strength ? * 

II. Our Refuge. Probably the experience of some 
is in union with those who are surrounded by lack 
of sympathy and lack of appreciation. It is a blessed 
thing to know Jesus Christ, the Friend who sticketh 
closer than a brother. God is our refuge from isolation 
and fi’om human misunderstanding. Again, it is a 
hard, but it is a Divine, lesson to becalm and re.strained 
under wrongful blame, a difficult, but aspl ndid victory. 
God is our refuge fiom provoaxtion. Again, every¬ 
thing around us changes. ’I’he world itst'lf is but for 
a time. We ourselves grow old and change, but Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, yea, and for 
ever, and he that doeth the Will of God abideth for 
ever. God is our refuge fioin change. Then there 
is that terrible thing called sin, the remembrance of 
good left undone and of evil done. Chi ist dic'd, that, 
believing on Him, sin might be put away. '1 he for¬ 
giveness of sins is offered to us in Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. God is our refuge from sin. And when 
sickness comes, when the wife or the child is taken, 
when work is slack and exjieuscs go on and the income 
is hut small, if we can hut look up to the face of our 
Father, without Whom not a sparrow falls to the 
ground, and say, ‘Thou, O (lod, art my Refuge in the 
day of trouble,’ God is then our ref uge from sorrow. 
And God is our refuge from uncertainty. The agnostic 
and the materialist may excel in what is cfdh d destruc¬ 
tive criticism, in declaring what is not; but when 
pressed to say what is, they are generally silent. By 
ooking in the wrong way, the wise have never found, 
and, what is more, they never will find out God, because 
He reveals Himself to the childlike in heart, and His 
revelation addresses itself to the whole of our nature 
and not to one pai*t, to the warm, loving heart, as well 
as to the cold, scoffing intellect. To the Greeks and 
Romans, as to the modern sceptic, everything was un¬ 
certain ; but to the humblest believer light is sprung 
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up in the (iarknes', for God is our refuge from doubt 
and from uncertainty. 

References.—XLVI, 1.—J. ^'homas, Myrtle Street Pulpit^ 
Tol. iii. p. y4. C. Kin^piley, All Saints* Day and other Sermons^ 
p. 200. H. J. AVilmot-Uuxtnii, A Year*» Plain Sermons^ p. 
40(5. Spurjreon, Evening by Evening, p. 124. XLVI. 1, 2.— 
H. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. » xxv. p, 314. C. 
Kingsley, The Water of Life, p. 228. 

THE RIVER OP QOD 


THE LORD OF HOSTS, THE GOD OF JACOB 

* The Lord of Hosts is with ua; the God of Jacob is our 
refuge.’—P salm xlvi. ii.« 

Thehk is in these words a significant duplication of 
idea, both in regard of the names which are given to 
God, and of that which He is conceived as being to 
us; and I desire now simply to try to bring out the 
force of the consolation and strength which lie in 
these two epithets of His and in the double wonder 


* There is a river, the streams whereof make glad the city of 
God.’— Psalm xlvi. 4. 

The River and the City hold such a place in Scrip¬ 
ture that they cannot pass as mere casual illustrations. 
We read how in Paradise the streams of a river 
watered the gaixlen. But what shall we specially 
associate with this river? We may be helped to 
find our way here if we take along with us a figure 
used to set forth the position and character of the 
children of God. They are compared to trees, trees 
fix)m which fruit was expected and was found. 

I. It is to be feai*ed that some of us have no faith 
practically in the doctrine of the river. There is no 
true spiritual life that docs not include a thiist for 
living water; there is no true faith that does not 
include an earnest belief that the river flows full of 
quickening and coinfoi*t; there is no true Christian 
progress that is not progi*ess in undei'stanJing that 
there is a river, and that the stre^ams of it make glad 
the city of God. 

II. Some may be discouraged because they know 
so little of this blessing, because they seem to fail in 
any actual enjoyment of it. And you would not help 
them much by suggesting that they themselves may 
be to blame for wilfulness or unwatchfulne.ss which 
have undone their peace. Think of the blessedness 
which this is designed to carry into the hearts and 
lives of men, which should be yours if you could, as 
it were, reach it, and then lay hold of thi.s, that 
‘ there is a river' and in that faith wait on God from 
Whom it flows. 

III. If this river of God flows for us why should 
we be so weak as many of us are ? How we fail to 
believe in earnest what we do in some sense believe. 
When He sets before our eyes more distinctly sins 
that must be mortified, duties that must be faced, 
and when we feel something in the heart stir, as 
commonly it will, to resist that call—we say to our¬ 
selves ‘this is not pleasant, this is not like the river 
of God, this promises toil and the dust of battle'— 
whereas, indeed, that to which God calls us is the 
only road to the fuller experience of what the river 
of God can be, and can do for us. 

References. —XLVI. 4.—T. Sadlor, Sunday Thoughts, p. 
66 . D. Jone«, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xviii. p. 276. 
XLVI.—A. Macbiren, Sermons Preached at Manchester (3rd 
Series), p. 45. XLVI. 6.—F. W. Farrar, Silence and the 
Voices of Cod, p. 51. XLVI. 8, S).—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
iv. No. 11)0. XLVI. 10. — J. Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons, 
p. 303. J. Owen, Christian World Pulpit, 1891, p. 285. 
F. I). Maurice, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 239. J. C. M. Bellew, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 302. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (7th 
taiies), p. 40. R. Hiley, A Year*s Sermons, vol. i. p. 17* 


of His relation to us nu n. 

I. First, then, look at the twin thoughts of (»od 
that are here. 'The Loixl ot‘ Hosts—The God of 
Jacob*. What ‘hosts* are they of which God is the 
Lord? I think that by that title the prephets and 
Psalmists meant to express the univei*sal dominion of 
God over the whole universe in all its battalions and 
sections, which they conceived of as one ranked ai my, 
obrelient to the voice of the great General and Ruler 
of them all. Next we tinn from the wide sweep of 
that mighty name to the other ‘ The God of Jacob*. 
Whilst the one speaks to us of infinite jx)wer, of 
absolute suprimuicy, the other speaks to us of gentle 
and loving specific care, and holds out the hope that 
between man and God there may be a bond of friend¬ 
ship and a mutual possession so sweet and sacred that 
nothing else can compare with it 

II. Note, secondly, the double wonder of our rela¬ 
tion to the great God. ‘The Lord of Hosts is with 
us.* What does that say? It proclaims that 
wondrous truth that no gulf between the mighty 
Ruler of all and us has any power of separating us 
from Him. Through all the ages (.'hrist Himself is 
with every soul tliat loves Him; and He will dwell 
lx?side us and bless us and keep us. And then the 
second wonder that is here set lorth in regard to our 
relations to Him is, ‘ The God of Jacob is our Refuge*. 
The story of the past is the propliecy of the future. 
What God has been to any man He will be to every 
man, if the man will let Him. He will not suffer sin 
upon us; He will pass us through the tire and the 
water; and do anything with us short of destroying 
us in order to destioy the sin that is in us. He 
smites with judgment and sends us soiTows for our 
profit that we should be partakers of His holiness. 
We may write this as the explanation over most of 
our griefs—‘ITie God of Jacob is our Refuge* and 
He is disciplining us. —A. Maclaren, The Oodofihe 
Amen, p. "226. 

Reference.— XLVI. 11.—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons 
(7lh Series), p. 129. 

Psalm xlvi. 

Before the battle 01 L-.eipsic, 17 September, 1631, 
Gustavus Adolphus asked his whole army to sing 
Luther*s hymn, and after the victory he thanked Goa 
that the word was made good, ‘The field He will 
maintain it*. 

Heine called LutheFs hymn the Marseillaise of the 
Reformation. 

References. —XLVI.— International Critical Commentary^ 
vol. i. p. 393 . XLVII. 4. —Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 
33. £. Paxton Hood, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxiii. p. 
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M9. XLVII. 7.—H. M. Butler, Harrow School^ Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 142. W. G. Herder, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xxvi. p. ^9. XLVII. —International Critical Commentary, 
vol. i. p. 397. XLVIll. 3 .— W. Arnot, The Anchor of the 
Soul, p. 138. XLVIIL 8.—J. Keble, Sermons from Ascension 
Day to Trinity, p. 151. 

THE SUBJECT OP MEDITATION 
{A Communion Sermon) 

*We have thoug^ht on Thy loving^-kindness, O God, in the 
midst of Thy Temple.’— -Psalm xlviii. g. 

This Psalm is a song of triumph, when Jerusalem 
was saved from some impending danger. The theme 
is that (lod is the safety of Zion, the impregnable 
city, made such by the loving care of God. 

I. Into the temple the joyful people surge to give 
vent to their feelings of gratitude and triumph. 
Where else can they go with such fitness but to the 
sanctuary which stands to them as the very heart of 
their religion ? And what is more fitting than that 
the^ should before all else give thanks to God ? Such 
deliverance drives the pious heart to God, to think 
sweetly of His loving-kindness. They go up to the 
temple to think of it, lovingly, gratefully, humbly, 
prayerfully. Shallow souls let even great events pass 
without real thought, without notice, without making 
them an occasion for going deeper into life, deeper 
into the mystery and wonder of God's providence, 
and de<‘per into their own hearts. They do not con¬ 
sider the true inward significance of what yet strikes 
them as marvellous. 

II. Here in this Psalm, after the great deliverance, 
the Psalmist feels that the first thing to do, the first 
thing to think, is praise, grateful thanksgiving. And 
what fitter theme could there be for us as we come 
to take in our hands the symbols of God's love in 
Christ Jesus? Let us make our Communion season 
one grateful meditation on this gi*andest of all themes. 
TTiei’e can be no better preparation beforehand, and 
no more appropriate frame of mind during the act 
than this. We come to meditate on Goas loving 
kindness. That sums up everything, all we would 
like to do, all we would like to feel. In the light of 
the deathless love which shines through the simple 
form of this memorial rite, should not complete trust 
fill our hearts now and confidence for the future 
illumine our path? 

HI. Whether we look back or forward, within or 
without, is not thanksgiving our appropriate state ? 
What can we think of in the presence of the tokens 
of love bui. of Him and His loving-kindness ? Let 
the bi-eaking of the bread and the pouring out of the 
wine stand to us as they should tor all that Christ 
has brought us, the forgiveness of sins, peace with 
God, reconciliation, hope of glory, all the rich and 
glorious elements of Divine love. When we come to 
the table, we will think of Thy loving-kindness, O 
God, in the midst of Thy temple. From the burning 
heart of love, shown to us there, we see love every¬ 
where. We see that life is surrounded by God, that 
we are engirded, enswathed, encompassed by the love 
of God, beset behind and before. On that love wc will 


meditate: on it we wUl feed : we will seek to get 
from it comfort and peace and hope and strength for 
new olx'dicnce. We have but one thought, in the 
midst of the temple, amid the sacred mysteries of 
the temple : namely, His loving-kindness.— Hugh 
Black, CkrisVa Service of Love, p. 254. 

TOWERS OF ZION 

* Walk about Zion, and ro round about her: tell the towers 
thereof.—P salm xlviii. la. 

This is a Psalm full of the most joyful spirit and ex¬ 
pressed in the very best way. We do not know what 
great deliverance was thus splendidly celebrated; it 
may have lieen the deliverance in the days of Jehosha- 
ihat, which was very signal and very marked ; it may 
lave been that in the days of Hezekiah, which was 
more signal and more marked still. The two points 
are that G(xl is a sure rerjgi* to His people when they 
seek His grace and power; and that it is more dis¬ 
tinctly connected with Jerusalem, the central city of 
the kingdom and the people. 

‘ Let Mount Zion rejoice,' sings the Psalmist, ‘ let 
the daughtei's of Judah lx; glad, because of Thy judg¬ 
ments'. And so, he continues, ‘let us walk about 
Zion, let us go round about her, let us tell the towers 
theieof *. 

But to come to our own times. What are the 
towers of our own Zion, of our own Church ? What 
are the bulwarks of our religion? There is a gieat 
deal, of course, that is common to the whole Church 
of God throughout the world. 

L There is the Presence of Qod Himself.—^The 
Lord is there. It is His presence which makes it His 
Church ; it is His presence which makes it His holy 
Church. 

IL There is the Faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

clearly understood and fully grasped and held. A 
very important matter. It may not always be ex¬ 
pressed in exactly the same words, but it has the 
same life, the same power, and the same salvation. 

III . There are the Holy Scriptures. —Whatever 
may be said now of the form and manner in which 
they were delivered and have come down to us, they 
are the fount of knowledge of God. It is from these 
words, blessed and illumined by the Holy Spirit, that 
we gain the further knowledge of salvation and grace 
and hope. There are parts of the Holy Scriptures of 
which we may read verse after veme which seem to 
convey very little to us, and then suddenly there is 
one illuminated with the grace and power of God, 
which seems to strike the very inward conscience and 
experience of the heart. 

IV. There are the Means of Grace.—How very 

important it is to us that we should really use them 
not merely as Christian duties to be [lerformed, but 
that we should use them as an approach unto the 
very presence of God, from whic h we are to learn and 
by wnich we are to be strengthened. 

V. There are the Examples of Christian People. 
—How very delightful they are. We sto what men 
and women may be who are of like passions with 
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ourselves; we see their selfdenial, their devotion, 
their unworldliness, their unselfishness; we see their 
readiness to think and plan what shall be for the l)est 
advantage of others, and what shall most conduce to 
the glory of God. How delightful it is that we have 
this long stream of saints and Christians behind us, 
not merely |):iinted in windows or standing before us 
as statues, as memorials of the past, but tnose whom 
we ourselves know, perhaps in the ordinary and humble 
walks of life. There is no walk of life in which the 
grace of God is more clearly seen than when pei^ons 
of little education and little position are trilly inspiretl 
with the love and the grace of our Blessed I^rd ; it 
makes them often shame those who have more privi¬ 
leges and who perhaps have a dearer undei*standing 
of tlie theories and the facts of redemption. 

LISTENING TO GOD 
' I will incline my ear to a parable.*— Psalm xlix. 4 . 

In this Psalm the subject is the great and dark 
problem of Divine providence. The Psalmist tells 
us in his introduction that he will open the dark 
saying, the riddle on the harp. He pierces through 
the surface of things to declare the utter vanity of 
life without God. He tells us frankly that it is not 
by argument he aiTives at this certitude but by in¬ 
spiration. He has listened to the wisdom that is 
from above, and so has truth to declare. This is the 
attitude of a true Teacher, that he is a learner: 
opens his ear morning by morning to receive the right 
impressions. A great preacher used to say that in 
preaching the thing of least impoiiance was the 
sermon. I suppose what he meant was that it is not 
what he says but himself that counts most—the 
spiritual atmosphere he a*eates, the indefinable im- 

f ^ression of earnestness and seriousness and conviction, 
n all prophetic speech there is a subtle spirit which 
communic^itcs itself to disciples, and which the 
teacher himself will lose if he forgets his true attitude. 
It is not what we say, but the spirit of our saying it, 
and this is true in the final judgment not only of 
speech but of all life. 

I. In the higher reaches of all truth a moment of 
insight is of more worth than a year of laborious 
learning. Certainly in religion no door is opened 
except to those who bend, who wait, who incline their 
ear. That is whv the child is the type of the king¬ 
dom of heaven, the mind that is open to the daily 
lesson, that morning by morning receives its portion, 
that sweetly accepts the teaching of the Master. 
The secret of wisdom and power and knowledge is 
humility. The secret of influence is simplicity. We 
learn to speak the high language of the soul as a 
child learns. 

II. There is a moment which came to the pix)phets 
and to men called to exceptional work, a moment 
when the world has dissolved, when the earth has 
faded, and heaven has opened and reveals the eteiiial, 
a moment when in all the universe there seems 
nothing hut (iod and the human soul. That moment 
altered the perspective of everything al terwards: 


they read everything in the light of that moment, 
aim when in the future they were brought up against 
seemingly impassable difficulties and things that 
seemed irreconcilable with their faith they simply 
fell hack on God. It is the old story, you say; a 
plea for faith. Yes, a plea for faith. But he sure 
you know what faith is before you dismiss it con¬ 
temptuously. It is to have the ear of a Icaincr, the 
heart of a child, to listen to the Father's voice. 

HI. The highest truths are not reached bj 
analysis. The deepest appeal is not made to logic 
but to im igin ition ; not to intellect, but to heart. 
This is true not only in religion, but in everything. 
To know and love flowers is a simpler and higher 
tiling* than to understand the botany of floweni. 
And to know and love Christ is a simpler and higher 
thing than to understand Christology. Let us not 
kill tile poet in us for the lack of listening and look¬ 
ing ; the poet that dies so young in most of us. We 
do not find the deep truths of life, they find ua. 
This is how the contemplative life bieeus in men 
a richer wisdom, mellower, sweeter than all woildly 
activities however vai’ied can achieve. Surrender 
is the fii'st woi*d and the last word in this process. 
That surrender is faith.—H ugh Biack. 

Refkrknces.—XLIX. 4.—£. Paxton Hood, Dark Sayings 
on a Harpf p. 1 . XLlX. 7.—T, K. Cheyne, Expositor (3rd 
Series), vol. ii. p. 400. XLIX. 8.—Bishop Bickersteth, 
Sermons, p. 1 . G. Brooks, OtUlines 0 /Sermons, p, 22. XLIX. 
U, 12 .—Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 102. XLIX. IJ. 
—R. C. Trench, Sermons in JVestminster Abbey, p. 364. 

SUCCESS 

* For while he lived he counted himself a happy man: and ao 

lone as thou doest well unto thyself, men will speak g:ood 

of thee.’— Psalm xlix. 18 . 

* Nothing succeeds like success' is a proverb invented 
by a famous man of the world, and the truth of 
it from the world’s noint of view there is no denying. 
It seems indeed to find something of sanction in some 
words of our Lord, applied not only to the secular 
but to the spiritual life, when He said, 'To him that 
hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath *. The truth 
of this •'^aying our Lord vindicated, as we know, by 
His parable of the talents, in which we are reminded 
that one who makes use of his gifts, spii itually or 
mentally, deveIo|>s in exact ratio to the merits of that 
use; whereas one who spurns them eventuallv forfeits 
them. This is the Divine law of failure and success^ 
and it rests on a just sequence of cause and effect 
The world docs not trouble about just sequences of 
cause and effect, it simply looks at results, and usually 
it does not trouble to inquire too closely into the 
honesty of those results. And so we see, as a matter 
of fact, how essentially different is Christ's sayings 
‘To him that hath shall be given*. 

I. The Uncertainty of Success.—In our text we 
have first the fact and secondly the motive of that 
siicce-js which is of the earth earthy. '""Its motive is 
selfishness, doing well to oneself, looking after one’s 
own interests, and making them the supreme coir- 
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rideration. llien again its nature is to be satisfied 
with present temporal conditions, not to trouble 
about any higher life than that of the time and 
sense. Tne most striking feature about this 4!)th 
Psalm is the author's firm ponviction that in a future 
state the scale of foi tune will be readjlisted. Nowhere 
else do we find the Jewish writer contentedly per¬ 
mitting the final issue of the adjustment of the things 
of this world to the life lieyond the grave. What 
..we find asserted here so strongly is the unreality 
of the success which is not achieved on the eteinal 
principles of lighteousness. How true to life and 
experience is that expression, ‘ He counted himself a 
happy man*. How it brings out the situation of 
contented enjoyment, which is assumed in place of 
the genuine thing; the affectation of interest foi* the 
sake of mere appearance ; the hypocritical sentiments 
mouthed out in older that the world may exclaim, 

* What a noble fellow is here I * And yet there is 
always the haunting, ever-present consciousness of 
secret failure, the knowledge that nothing is quite 
what it seems. 

II. The Intrinsic Worth of Success. —We can 
only say, then, that failure and success in this world 
are too often but uncertain and capricious things. 
The all-iiiqiortant question for each is that which 
concems the intrinsic worth of success in life. ‘ For 
while he lived he counted himself a happy man.* The 
inference is, I suppose, that when he died lie found out 
his mistake. The answer that Ibllows is full of irony: 
•So long as thou doest well unto thyself, men will 
speak good of thee *; of course they will. All the 
world cares about is that you should keep up ap- 

E iai'ances. I^ook at the ideal man on the Exchange! 

e just took care of himself and feathered his own 
nest. Or again the ideal of society! Is he a man 
of honour and moral worth? Is he a pure and 
chivalrous gentleman? not a bit. He may be a 
toady who toadies openly but tactfully: his sole merit 
is that he knows how to make the most of him.^elf, 
that he can persuade people to take him at his own 
valuation—he can flatter people so successfully that 
they suspect nothing. It is his success that compels 
their homage. And the same vaunting world is not 
slow to extend its appreciation to success achieved 
by its own methods even in the very presence of 
Christ. There is the religious partisan who prays 
for every one but himself, and to whom no conscience 
is sacred[ but his own. The world rewaids him with 
its votes. 

111. The Right Side to Success. —Nevertheless 
there is a right and wholesome side to the wor]d*s 
worship of success, for surely we were not sent here to 
court failure. *rhere is a depreciation of success that 
is nothing but unreasoning aflectation. It lx)asts of 
the so-called failure of tlie Cross, forgetting that our 
Lord*s ministry on earth ended not with the Cross 
but with the rei^urrection and the ascension. Christ 
never speaks of failure, but looks forward to the 
restoration of all things. What the Christian should 
deprecate is not suoccas, but sham, false success—the 


success which does not last, that which is of the earth 
earthy. We know that the ancient Laodiceans had 
this in common with modern England, that they were 
given over to those temporal pleivsures of which we 
have l)een speaking. Yet what docs the Spirit say 
to the Church and to us: ‘ Be zealous therefore, and 
repent. Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: 
if any man hear My voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
Me.* 

IIrkrkrncbs.— XLIX.— Intemaiional Critical Commentary^ 
Vol. i. p. 405. L. 3.—T. J. Madden, Addre.ms to All Sorti 
and Conditiom of Men, p. 58. L. 5.—J. Keble, Village 
Sermone on the Bajdiemal Service, p. 13.5. L. 11.—H. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton, Children's Breads p. 95. L. 12.—D. G. 
Watt, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxvii. p. 292. L. 14, 15. 
—J. L. Richardson, Sermons for Harvest, p. 62. L. 15.—C. 
Bradley, The Christian Life, p. 113. Spuigeon, Sennons, vol. 
XXV. No. 1505 and vol. xxxi. No. 1876. L. 21.—T. J. 
Madden, Addreeeee to All Sorts and Cmditions of Men, p. 58. 
C. J. Vaughan, Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 321. 
O. Brooks, OutUnu of Sermons, p. 137. J. C. Miller, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 771. 

THE SACRIFICE OF THANKSQIVINQ 

* Whoso offereth the sacriSce of thanksgiving glorifieth Me: 
and to him that ordereth his conversation aright I will 
shew the salvation of God.—P salm l. 23. 

I. • What is it to glorify God ? * ‘ When and how do 
we glorify God ? * This question is constantly rising 
before us, for we know this is our business ns disciples 
of Jesus Christ. ‘Whoso offereth praise, whoso 
offereth thanksgiving, gloriflcs God.* That is the 
Divine answer. Then we ask, What is the sac*rifice of 

f )raise ? Praise has a thousand voices. The songful 
ip expresses itself in myriad ways; but the essence 
or every sacrifice is the adoring, grateful, and joyous 
offering of ourselves on the altar of God, our excced- 
ing joy in glad acceptance of all His holy will; it is 
a joyful welcome to that will, not a hesitating sub¬ 
mission to it, as right in itself and as carrying all who 
receive it towards righteousness and thus towards 
blessedness. 

II. The Religion of the whole Psalt(*r. Look at 
these songs. They are sacrifices of thftnk.sgivlng. 
The tremendous burden of living is never ignoi ed, the 
attacks of bitter enemies are admitted, but there is 
over all and through all a glad recognition of God’s 
sovereignty of life, and a deep delight in His redeem¬ 
ing sway. The religion of the Psalms is the religion 
of thanksgiving of triumphant joy in God; and the 
book itself is, excepting one, the best commentary 
upon the words, ‘ Whoso offereth praise glorifieth 
Uod That other and belter exposition is the New 
Testament. It takes the songs or the prophet poets 
and sets them in a new key. It is the fruit, no 
doubt, of the principles which Christianity takes up 
out of the Olcl Testament; but it is expressed with 
greater cleaniess and force in the concrete example of 
Jesus Christ Himself, and demonstrated in a great 
series of historic facts of which He is the centre and 
the source. Gauge the severity of the persecutions 
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which they had to endure, and which Paul himself 
admitted were such as almost to ‘ unnerve them,' yet 
to them he said, ‘ He always Joyful ‘ In everything 
give thanks, for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus 
concerning you.' 

111 . The (iospel brings Life to Light. There are 
four principli s in Christianity, which, being recog¬ 
nized, make it possible, I will not say easy, for us to 
take this attitude, for nothing that is worth having 
is obtained with ease. 

(а) ‘ The Gospel brings Light to Life,' shows it as 
it really is, and what it is meant for; even our spirit¬ 
ual emancipation, education, peifcction, and that all 
the things that go to make it are intended for the 
»efining of our character and fashioning it after the 
pattern which is given to us in Christ Jesus. 

(б) The second thing that Christianity tells us is 
that God is m this life right through it; that His re¬ 
demptive purpose on Calvary underlies it, runs through 
it, mounts to the top of it; that the whole signifi¬ 
cance of life is redemptive, that God is getting rid of* 
the sin and the evil of the world. 

(c) Thirdly, Christianity inspires a man to make 
the fullest use of his life. Life accoiding to Christ is 
oppoilunity for service, a chance of being and doing 
something that shall issue in the advancement of 
mankind. 

(d) Still further does it go. It sustains in bearing 
life's bui-dens, in canying life's crosses, and in Bghting 
life's battles. It gives us the true perspective, places 
us where we can best learn the supreme truths that 
count, and construct the true intorjirctation of facts. 
— J. Clifford, Baptist Times and Freeman^ 1905, 
p. 851. 

Rbperkncks.—L 23.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpily No. 1495, 
p. 07* S. Cox, Expoftitione (3rd Series), p. 152. L. Inter¬ 
national Critical Commentary, vol. i. p. 414. LI. 1.—O. 
Forbes, The Voice of Ood in the Pealme, p. 173. 

THE NATURE AND POSSIBILITY OP FOR¬ 
GIVENESS 

* Have mercy upon me, O God, after Thy great goodness: ac¬ 
cording to the multitude of Thy mercies do away mine 
offences. Wash me thoroughly from my wickedness: and 
cleanse me from my sin.’ —Psalm li. i, 2. 

I. The Forgiveness of Sins is an article of the 
Creed. It has its place in the short summaiy of 

f ptjat truths in whicn we profess as Christians to be- 
ieve. Note the significance of this fact. We do not 
express our belief in what is obvious: the things we 
believe are truths which God has made known to us, 
that men did not and could not find out for them¬ 
selves. 

II. Now this consideration does not at all fit in, 
you will recognize, with the way in which a great 
many people speak and think about the Forgiveness 
of Sins. This they regard as the most obvious thing 
in the world, it is to their mind perfectly natural and 
easy, something to be taken for grantea rather than 
treated as a subject of Christian revelation and belief. 


What we call moi*al evil may after all only be a step^ 
in many cases a necessary step, upward to goodness. 
We must have some experience of evil before we can 
choose goodness, so they argue. 

III. Now against any such light view of sin as this^ 
however plausibly it may be urged, a healthy consci¬ 
ence protests as fallacious. We recognize sin to be 
sometning more than a mistake in the sphere of 
morals. A mistake indeed it is, egregious folly, miss- 
irjff the true end of our life, supposing that to be 
valuable which is really worthless or hurtful, but it is 
a mistake for which we are, in part at least, respon¬ 
sible. It is by our own great fault that we nave 
sinned. 

IV. It is well worth while to note that there is a 
great deal in modem thought to confirm these pro¬ 
tests of conscience, a great deal that is utterly opposed 
to the popular and easy regard of sin. Note two 
points:— 

(а) We are learning to recognize increasingly the 
reign of law. Things are as they are, not by chance, 
but as the expression of unfailing laws. This applies 
to the sphere of morals as well as to the material 
universe. God's commandments are not arbitrarily 
laid down. 

(б) There is the law of habit as well as the law of 
retribution. There are those who would say, any i^e- 
storation is impossible. Heredity, environment, and 
habit are too strong. 

V. Here comes in the Christian religion declaring 
that these things are possible, however difficult. Ana 
the Christian Church points to instances of men and 
women, individuals ana communities in whose experi¬ 
ence this promise has Ixjen realized. The forgiveness 
of sins, then, though difficult, has been made possible. 

VI. Fiom what has been said you will recognize 
that 

(а) While forgiveness is not the easy thing that 
popular religion often represents it, 

(б) It is at the same time something far grander, 
much more worthy of God to bestow, of man to seek. 
Forgivent*ss contains two elements. It is no mere 
letting off of punishments or remitting of debt. It 
is restoration as well as acquittal. 

Rkfkhences.—LI. 1, 2. — A. Maclaren, Sermons Preached 
in Manchester (2nd Series), p. 05. LI. 3.—^. Vaughan, Fifty 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 310. J. £. Vaux, Sermon Notes (Ist 
Seriet}), p. 42. Bishop Alexander, Bampton Lectures, 1876, 
p. 71 . A. C. Tait, Lessons for School Life, p. 249. LI. 3, etc. 
—A. B, Davidson, IVaiting Upon God, p. 55. LI. 3.—J. H. 
Jellett, The Elder Son, p. 254. J. Keble, Sermons for Sun¬ 
days after Trinity, part i. p. 188. 

SIN AGAINST GOD 

* Against Thee, Thee only, have 1 sinned, and done that which 

is evil in Thy sight, that Thou mayest be justified when 

Thou speakest, and be clear when Thou judgest.’—-P salm 

LI. 4 . 

This fifty-first Psalm reveals a human soul in its 
agony, convicted of sin, and flinging itself on the 
eternal mercy of God. It belongs to all the centurieSi 
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and as long as men struggle with temptation and 
fall lieiieath the burden of sin will it voice their need 
of pardon and their hope in God. 

I. The truth on which this Psalmist laid hold was 
the fact that sin is a breach of the Divine order, a 
transgiession of the Divine law, and that whatever 
may Ik' said or thought about its effects in the sphere 
of human relations, it is essentially rel)ellion against 
that holy will which rules over all. We sin against 
God in every act of evil, because it is Ilis law we 
break and His will we oppose. 

II. This truth that sin is against CJod does not 
move us as it ought to do, largely, I think, for two 
reasons. 

(a) We feel the insignificance of our lives compai ed 
to the life of God, \Vhen we think of God we are 
overwhelmed by his infinitude. And though perhaps 
we dare not give expression to the thouglit, we feel 
in our heaits that our sin cannot be of much im- | 
portance to one so great. And sometimes them 
comes the half-suppre^sed thought that lie Who can¬ 
not fall, and who knows nothing of weakness or sin, 
ought not to judge mortals like ourselves. 

(h) We do feel that our sirn, if they hurt anyone, 
injure oui*s(‘lves and our fellows. We feel and many 
say that in the past men have said too much al)out 
sin against God, and have overlooked the fact that . 
it i^ man who is hurt. 

III. We are no longer moved by the thought of 

* Moral (iovernor of the universe* as men were once. 
We do not deny that God is that. But for Uie 
rcaNons I have given it docs not exert the same in¬ 
fluence on us as in the past. And, after all, it is not 
the deepest truth about God. We must come to 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ liefore we can say 
from our hearts, knowing and realizing to the full, 
all the social con>e(juences of our wrongdoing, 'llie 
cross of Jesus means many things, but it means this 
above all, that God is in the world, and that our sin 
touches Him, that it wounds Him and that He suffei-s. 

THE PSALM OF THE PENITENT 

* Against Thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy 

sight’— Psalm li. 4. 

Thkre is nothing surprising about David’s sin: there 
is something very wonderful in his penitence. 

I. There is the simple confession, ‘I have sinned'. 
It is comparatively seldom that a man makes this 
confession without cjualification or reserve. It is a 
great dav for a man when, for a moment, seeing him¬ 
self in the light of God, seeing his own imperfections, 
his own sinfulness, whatever it may be, he can cast 
a.side the vain excuses by wdiich he has tried, like 
Adam, to hide himself among the trees of the garden, 
and, in deep self-abasement, can make the open con¬ 
fession, ‘ I will arise and go unto My Father,' a?id will 
say unto him, Father, I have sinned before Heaven 
and against Thee, and am no more worthy to be called 
Thy kon'. It is a rough path, which must be trodden 


with bleeding feet, but the way is homewards. God- 
wards, and the end is peace. 

II. But let us notice the peculiar nature . 'nv sin 
which the Psalmist confesses. It is an oftenc*e, so it 
would seem, not so much against God as his fellow- 
men, and yet his words are emphatic. ‘ Against Thee 
only have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight.’ 
We are accustomed to the service of man being set 
in opposition or contrast to the service of God. The 
l\salmist looks dce|)cr. He has learnt the great truth 
that he can only honour man by honouring the Divine 
element in him, that in injuring man he has injured 
Him who is the only source of man's greatness. TTiis 
is the truth which the Incarnation has brought, or 
ought to have? brought, much nearer to us than it 
was to David, * Inasmucdi as ye did it unto these, ye 
did it unto Mo.’—IL H. Gambi.k, Christianity and 
Common Life^ p. 85. 

Rbkkrences.— LI. 4. —E. B. Pusey, Cambridge Lent Ser- 
monSf 18G4, p. 1G3. J. J. Blunt, Plain i^ermems, p. 72. Spur¬ 
geon, Sermons^ vol. ii. No. 8G. LI. 6.—Bishop Magee, Ser- 
imne at Utt Octagon Chapely Bath, p. 1. 


INWARD TRUTH 

^Behold, Thou desirest truth in the inward parta.'— Psalm 

Ll. 6. 

We in this country profess a great love of truth in 
the shape of integrity, verbal trustworthiness, and so 
on; our sbindanl is not very exacting, but we could 
not get on at all without it One has to confess that 
the standard of the world—though, thank God, it is 
liettcr than it once was—is still very low. You can¬ 
not measure a man's motives by what he says; he 
may take the name of God upon his lips though in 
his heart he is not true. 

I. The issue lies deeper than a mere question, for 
instance, of discount on a bill. We say after long 
ac({uaintance with an individual * So and so is a true 
man; 1 have proved him'. Why do you use the 
word true ? Because you know somethin? about thaL 
man though it might not be considered proof in a 
court of law. You have been down to the depths of 
our friend’s being, and you know he rings true, 
ccause more than once he has been willing to suffer 
for truth, the world not knowing. On the other 
hand, we know men who we feel are false though we 
cannot always say why; and here again our evidence 
in a court of law would be nonsuited. There are men 
whom you would not trust any further than you can 
. .see them; you know somehow by instinct of honest 
judgment, that these men would fail you in a crisis; 
they could be dependcfl on just as far as it suited 
their interest and no further. A man who is as 
faithful in the shadow as in the light, as faithful when 
it docs ne t pay to be faithful at the time as when it 
does—that is the man to whom to commit your 
trust; he was right with God ere he was right with 
you; and if it came to be a question whether he 
should sacrifice you or truth—truth as Spurgeon 
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understood it—it would be God he would choose, not 

II. I would just indicate wherein really consists 
the greatest value in all estimates of moral character. 
It is not merely a question of dealing between man 
and man. If we had nothing to preach about except 
iniquity, our pulpit message would be a poor one; I 
mean unequity, by which a man does not deal straight 
with his fellows. It is sin with which we have to do 
—this is a man's transgressions against God, the 
thing that hides God from him. When you are deal¬ 
ing with ini(|uity you are really dealing at the same 
time with another factor deeper than any of the re¬ 
lations which a man holds with his fellows, and that 
is his relationship with God. It is with God, when 
we come to real dealings with truth, that you and I 
hold relation. 

III. One w’ord of application. If I address a man 
of double life, a man with something evil huddled out 
of sight, I would like to speak to him, not a woid of 
tlireatening denunciation, but of pity and of pleading. 
If your life is a lie it would pay you better—I an¬ 
nounce no penalty—to get right with the truth, how¬ 
ever much it may scorch you, than to jiersist in the 
lie that seems to screen you. The truth and the 
truth only will make a man at peace with himself. 
You may stifle the voice of conscience, but the voice 
ot Go<l will speak again in time or in eternity— 
‘Thou art the man'.—U. J.Camcsell, Servioms Ad- 
dressed to Individuals^ p. 815. 

SINCERITY 

*Thou desirest truth in the inward parts.’^P8ALic li. 6. 

God's insistence on sincerity. 

I. A Threefold Cause of Insincerity. 

(а) It is always a hard thing to be sincere. One 
cause of this is the fierce struggle for existence now. 
For one soul that has a passion for sincerity there are 
a hundred that have a passion for success, 

(б) It is haider to be sincere because of the intTeas- 
ing power of common standards. There never was a 
time when the thought of the many was so quickly 
voiced and rcgiNtercd. In the tremendous pressure of 
a geneial opinion it is harder for a man to be himself. 

(c) Hut perhaps the deepest cause of insincerity is 
this, that we are living in a transition time. Here in 
one j)ew a father and son are sitting; and though the 
father may never dream of it there is the space of 
centuries between the two. 

II. A Threefold Curse of Insincerity. 

(a) It takes all the dignity out of the heart of life, 
and makes this world a very mean place. 

{b) Hut insincerity carries another curse, I hardly 
think that there is any sin that mars and dlstoiis the 
character like this. 

(c) And the third cume is this. No sin so surely 
saps and undermines our influence. Once let man 
feel that I am insincere and all my influence for good, 
and all my influence for God is gone. 


III. The Path to a Renewed Sincerity. 

(а) We must win a deeper* reverence for ourselves. 
We must Irelieve in individual possibilities. We 
must remember that there are no nobodies with God. 

(б) Then we must win a profounder faith in God. 
I defy any man to be consciously insincere who live-s 
under those eyes th it are a flame of fire. 

(c) We must gain a closer fellowship with Christ. 
'There is a la^ k of sincerity to-day. Hut do not let 
that blind us to the fact that sincerity is not the 
only vii tue. I am not necessarily good. I am not 
necessarily right. I am not necessarily saved because 
I am sincere. There is a call for new sincerity in 
every heart, yet that sincerity is but a stepping-stone. 
Sincerity without humility is but a bastard virtue. 
It is the obstinacy out of which fools are made.—G. H. 
Morrisom, Flood-Tide^ p. 22. 

References.— LI. 0.— J. Keblo, Village Sermon* on the 
Baptismal Serxnce^ p. 125. LI.—J. Knox, Little Manchester 
Sermons^ p. 125. F. W. Farrar, In the Days of Thy Youth, 
p. 358. F. D. Maurice, Sermons in Country Churches, p. 190. 

Psalm li. 7 . 

Probably the northernmost grave on the suiface of the 
earth is one made for a member of the expedition of 
Sir George Nares to the Arctic Sea, in the ship Alert, 
It is near Cape Heechy, on the brow of a hill covered 
with snow, .ind commanding a view of crowded masses 
of ice which stretch away into the mysterious Northern 
Ocean, whe re, hung like a lamp over the door of the 
mi known, shines the polar star. A large stone covers 
the dead, and, on a copper tablet at the head, the 
words are engraved, ‘ Wash me, and I shall be whiter 
than snow'. 

Ver^e 18. The first prc'^bytcry of the Irish Presby¬ 
terian Church was constituted by immigrants from 
Scotland, in Carriekfergiis, 10 June, 1642. There were 
five ministers and os many ciders. The sermon was 
from l^salm Lr. 18, ‘Do good in thy good pleasure 
unto Zion ; build thou the walls of Jerusalem Two 
huiidied years afterwards, in 1842, every minister of 
the Church [ircachcd from this same text. 'There 
were then about five hundred.—J ohn Keii. 

Refehences.— LI. 7. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 
1037 . Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 421. LI. 
8.—SpiiiM^eoii, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 801. C. W. Furae, 
Sermons at Richmond, p. 154. LI. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. ix. No. 400. J. V'liuglian, Children's Sermons, 1875, p. 229. 
E. B. Piisey, Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. p. 181. Lf. 11. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 054. LI. 12.—C. Bradley, 
The Christian Life, p. 30. J. Baldwin Brown, Aids to the De- 
velojrment of the Divine Life, No. 5. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 150. LI. 13.—J. Duncan, The Pulpit and 
ComiminiGn Table, p. 310. LI. 14.—C. J. Ridj^eway, Ths 
King and His Kingdom, p. 159. LI. 10, 17. —F. D. Maurice, 
The Doctrine of Sacrifice, p. 8G. J. A. Alexander, The Gospel 
of Jmi* Christ, p. 630. 

* A broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise.* 
—Psalm li. 17. 

Dr. Whyte, in his small book on St. Teresa, mentions 
that this text was her continual cry—till she died 
with these words on her lips, ‘ A broken and a oon- 
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trite heart Thou wilt not despise*. And thus, with 
the most f)enitential of David’s penitential Psalms in 
her mouth, and with the holy candle of her Church 
in her hand, Teresa of Jesus went forth from her 
banishment to meet her bridegroom. 

Rbpbrbncks.—LI. 17.—F. J. A. Hurt, Village Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 120. A. G. Brown, Penny Pulpit, No. 1056. 
Bishop rempie, Rugby Sermons (3rd Series), p. 09. J. Keble, 
Benrums for Christmas and EpipJutny, p. 367• 

* Build Thou the walls of Jerusalem.*—P salm li. i8. 
Henry Perkeyve wrote to a friend who was about to 
▼isit Jerusalem 

‘ Ah, my friend, help me and let us sing together; 
let us pray for the coming of that fair day when, the 
bonds of the earthly city being broken, she will soar 
like the eagle towards the regions of heaven. She 
will move onwards like a ship, towards the haven of 
her rest and of her glory. I.et us plead that God 
may work: “ Lord, do good in Thy good pleasure 
unto Zion, build Thou the walls of the holy Jerusalem. 
There wilt Thou accept from our hands the burnt- 
offering of the eternal sacrifice—O Jerusalem, sing 
unto thy I^ord, Zion, praise thy God.” That means, 
O my soul, O soul of my friend, sing unto l‘hy Lord, 

{ raise Thy God. All the Psalms, all the vows of 
loly Scripture crowd into my heart. lean say no 
more, friend. But you have understood me. I repeat, 
kiss for me the soil of that holy land, and repeat to 
her those transports of love which the mere echo of 
her name still awakens in the hearts of her children.* 
—Lettreade fAbb^ Henri Perreyve, pp. 69, 70. 

Repereptcich.—LI. 18.—H. L. Dmuipson, The Church of 
St, Mary the Virgin, p, 08. W. M. Siih'Iair, Difficulties of our 
Day, p. 109. LI. —International Critical Commentary, vol. ii. 

p. 3. 

Psalm li. 

In the Middle Ages, and after the Reformation, this 
was the Miserere, the last cry for mercy, sung, or heard, 
by those who were about to step into the presence of 
the judgment-seat. When it was read to Henry V. of 
England on his deathbed, the closing words, ‘Build 
Thou the walls of Jerusalem,* seemed to fall on the 
ear of the dying man as a reproach, for ho had 
cherished a vow, and he murmured, ‘ If I had finished 
the war in France, and establishotl peace, I would have 
gone to Palestine to rescue the Holy City from the 
Saracens.* It was read to Lady Jane Grey and her 
husband, Guildford Dudley, when they were executed 
together, 22 August, 1553, read to her in I.atin, and 
repeated by her in English. It was read also at 
Norfolk’s execution a few years later. It was the last 
prayer of Oecolampadius, who had his sickness ag¬ 
gravated and his death hastened by the untimely end 
of his friend Zwingle in 1531. He called the 
ministers of the churches round him, exhorted them 
to fidelity and purity of doctrine, prayed earnestly in 
the worcfs of David in the 51st Psalm, and soon after 
died.— John Keb. 

Psalm li. 

Edward Bickbrsteth, one of the home saints and 
heroes of C.M.S. history, wrote at the close of his life 


in his Journal: ‘ O that tho Lord should ever con¬ 

descend to use one so sinful and unw’Oi-thy. The filst 
Psalm is the Scriptural prayer that most suits me.* 

Rkfkrkn'ces.—LII. 3.—J. N. Norton, The King's Ferrjf 
Boat, p. 161. LIl.— International Critical Commentary, vol. 
ii. p. 12. LIl I. 2.—Bishop Harvey Good win, Parish Sermons 
(2iid Series), p. 165. LIII. C.—W. N. Piinshoii, Sermons, p. 
118. Llll.— International Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 16. 
LIV. A. Maclareii, Life of David., p. 100. LV. 4.—J. E. 
Vaux, Sermon Notes (1st Soiies), p. 58. LV. 5.— W, M. 
Statham, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xv. p. 248. LV. 6.— 
E. R. Coiider, Drops and Rocks, p. 120. G. Dawson, Sermons 
on Daily Life and Duty, p. 1. 

THE SECURITY OP INSECURITY 

‘ Because they have no changes, therefore they fear not God.* 
—Psalm lv. iq. 

Did you ever know so remarkable a reason assigned 
for irrcligion? Here is the jx?ril of a settled life. 
Here is the security of insecurity. 

The idea of the word ‘ changes * is, as Poole the 
Puritan indicates, ‘ destructive changes *. They have 
no unpleasant, painful, changes. They live secui’ely. 
All is always will with them. And this smooth, 
unruffled life is the ruin of their souls: ‘ITicy fear 
not God *. The Revised Version simply renders it as 
a fact without asserting the reason: ‘ The men who 
have no changes, and who fear not God *. The idea 
is evidently the same. Their settled life is the secret 
of their prai‘tical atheism. Earthly tranquillity is in¬ 
finite spiritual impoverishment. 

‘ Because they liave no changes, therefore they fear 
not God.* 

1. The Fact that • they have no Changes *.— 

1. *rhcy have no regenerative changes. 

2. They have no changes of circumstance. 

3. Some have no intellectual changes. 

4. It is possible to h ivc no emotional changes. 

5. I have known Christians who hoped to have 
no experimental changes. It is a vain, delusivij hope. 
'Die right use of changes is a wonderful instrument 
of saiu-tification. Tribulations give permanence to 
the fear of God. In the lack of a continuing city 
here we seek a city out of sight. 

11. The Consequent Fact that ‘they fear not 
God*. 

1. ‘ Because they have no changes, therefore they 
fear not God.* It all but inevitalily follows. There 
is an influence in changes which tends to the fear of 
God. Changes cast us upon Ood. 

2. Changes make us pray. 

3. C-hanges evoke praises. 

4. Changes make as syinpathetia 

6. Changes inspire hope in God.— Dinsdale T. 
Young, The Gospel of the Left Hand, p. 123. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF CHANGE 

‘ Because they have no changes, therefore they fear not God.* 

— Psalm lv. 19. 

It is strange that this discipline of change should be 
such an important factor, for we almost feel it to be 
unnatui’al. 
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Vcr. 22. 


PSALMS LV., LVL, LX 


Ver. 9. 


I. There is no real rest in the world for l)ody or 
mind or heart or soul. We must admit also, if we 
are honest with ourselves, that we need the stimulus 
of constant change if life is to attain its best results. 
Changelessness would only lull the senses and the 
faculties to sleep. In the stress and strain of life 
character is formed. If all went smoothly and softly, 
if life knew no dread menace, if every wind were 
tempered lor us, and an easy path ever prepared for 
the feet, would we be better men and women? If 
there were no changes would we fear God ? 

II. As a matter of fact, degeneracy has always set 
in with both nations and men when prosperity has 
been unalloyed. Si ience is the daughter of wonder, 
and wonder is the fruit of all the changes and move¬ 
ments of the world, lleligion even has her secure 
empire in the hearts of men through the needs of 
men’s hearts, the need for which they crave of a 
changeless centre in the midst of change. Moral 
degeneracy creeps upon the man or the nation that 
sits at i‘ase, as the sbignant pool breeds malaria. 
The cloudless sky is a mockery if it speak not to us 
of God. 

III. The discipline of change is meant to drive us 
out beyond the changing hour to the thought of 
eternity, out from the restless things of sense to find 
rest in God. What failure is like that of those who 
have been chastened and yet never softened, who 
have gone through the fire without lealrning the 
lcs.son, who have tasted the sorrow without the 
sympathy, who have borne the cross without the 
love? If it be failuie to have missed the fear of 
Gcd, even though fortune has smiled its fairest, 
what failure is that which has been broken by chains, 
and come through all its discipline and yet is deaf to 
the le.sson ? Blessed are they who learn the Divine 
meaning of life’s limitations.—llucni Black, Uomil’ 
etic Review, 1904, vol. xlviil p. 211. 

References. —LV. 19.— J. Martiiieau, Hour$ of Thought, 
vol. 1. p. 127- Preaches Monthly, vol. iv. p. 249. 

THE RELIGIOUS GROUND OF LIGHT¬ 
HEARTEDNESS 

* Cast thy burden upon the Lord.*— Psalm lv. 23. 

I. Thkrk has always been in the world a great 
admiration for carelessness. A young man has a 
great pride in saying ‘ I don’t care ’. When a com¬ 
mand is imposed on him by a higher authority, he 
often resists it; but his main motive in the resist¬ 
ance is to show the absence ol care. When the 
advice of a friend arrests him in a downward path, 
he frecjuenlly brushes it aside ; but he is not so much 
actuated by love of the downward path as by the 
wish to apj)ear reckless and free. Ileckle.ssness is to 
him the synonym of manline.ss. Now, what is it 
that in our young days makes this spirit to us so 
attiactive ? It is its apparent resemblance to some¬ 
thing which is really its contrary—the religious life. 

II. I here is such a thing as Christian absence of 
care-~a Irecdom from weight, anxiety, depression. 
But it is an absence of cme, not an annulling of 
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it. ITie social epicurean tells his comrade to cast 
away his buiden; the Christian tells his comrade, 
not to cast it away, but to lay it somewhere else: 
‘Cast thy burden on the Lord*. There is a ver^ 
great diference between the two commands. It is 
the difference between throwing your money into the 
sea, and putting it in a bank beyond the jxissible 
risk of failure. A Christian’s care is alw/iys to him 
his money—his treasure. He does not want to lose 
it; he would place it nowhere except in hands where 
it had no chance of being neglected. Let us say, for 
example, that you are anxious about the future of 
your child. The social epicurean will tell you : ‘ Live 
for the day ; do not look forward ; en;oy the present 
hour and let to-morrow shift for itself’. But the 
Christian will say : ‘ You will best live for the 
present by making to-morrow sure. If you want to 
enjoy the hour you need not become cold to your 
child’s future—you need not even think less al)out 
it. You have only to put to-morrow in other hands 
—in safer hands—in God’s hands.* 

III. It is not forgetfulness you need; it is mind¬ 
fulness without mourning. It is not the tram])ling 
of care under your feet, but the transference ot care 
to another bosom. Destroy it not, ignore it not, 
bury it not, escape it not; but take it up tenderly, 
fold it up cautiously, and lay it on the heart of the 
lA>rd.—G. Matiieson, Messages of Hope, p. 145. 

References. —LV. 22.—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons ( 8 th 
Series), p. 147. Preacher^a Monthly, vol. ii. p. 30. LV.— 
International Critical Comnumtary, vol. ii. p. 19. LVI.—3,4. 
—A. Maclaren, Weekday Evening Addresses, p. 103. 

Psalm lvi. 

Versk 8. ‘Thou tellest my wanderings; put thou 
my tears into thy bottle: are they not in thy book ? * 
averse frequently in the mouth 01 Archbishop Usher, 
one of the best and most learned men of his time— 
born in Dublin, 1580, driven to and fro through 
England and Ireland amid the troubles in C’hurch 
and State, during one of the most tmublous tiim‘s in 
our history, and at length finding the rest he often 
sighed for at Ueigate in England, 1G55, after he had 
preached the Gospel for fifty-five yeai's.—tJoiiN Ker. 

Refkrencfa. —LVI. 8.— J. Ker, Sermons (2iid Series), p. 
290. K. M. Goulburn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 104. 
J. Vauglian, Sermons (9th Series), p. G9. LVI. 9.—C, J. 
Vauf^han, Voices of the Prophets, p. 94. LVI,'—International 
Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 29. LVII.—A. Maclaren, 
Life of David, p. 119. International Critical Commentary, 
vol. ii. p. 37 . C. Kingsley, Westminster Sermons, p. 30^ 
LVIII. 1.—J. Vauf^han, Fifty Sermons, 1874, p. 123. LVIII. 
4.—J. N. Norton, The King's Ferry Boat, p. 126. lAIIl.— 
International Critical CommerUary, vol. ii. p. 42. A. Maclaren, 
Weekday Evening Addresses, p. 112. 

' Who will bring me into the strong city? *— Psalm lx. 9. 

The Jesuit missionary, Valignani, as he looked 
towards the long-closed Empire of China on his way 
to Japan cried: ‘ O Rock, Rock, when wilt thou 
open ? O mighty fortress, when shall these im¬ 
penetrable gates of thine be broken through ?‘ 


Ver. 1. 


PSALMS LX I., LXIIl 


Ver. 1. 


PERMANENT ELEMENTS OP RELIGION 

*Hear my cry, O God ; attend unto my prayer. From the end 
of the earth will I cry unto Thee, when my heart is over¬ 
whelmed ; lead me to the Rock that is hig^her than l.'~ 
Psalm lxi. 

As it is with many other Fsalnis so it is with this If 
we are to find in the Bible nar ratives a sif nation suit- 
able for it we may allow ourselves to conjeotu!*e that 
it was written by David after Absalom’s defeat, and 
befoi’e David’s return to Jerusalem. The Psalm 
expresses the feelings of one who is a king in cir¬ 
cumstances ot great son'ow, wh ) has experienced de- 
live ance, and prays with confident expectation for 
re^torat on and long life. It falls into two divisions, 
each expressing two main thoughts; the second taking 
up the note with wh eh the first closed. We have in 
the first anguish of heart lending to prnyer, then re¬ 
collection, from which springs hope. In the second 
we have hope based on recollection, and faith issuing 
in thanksgiving. 

I. There are two elements in the Psalmist’s anguish. 
•My heart is overwhc*lmed,* he hays. It faints within 
him. Thei-e is no strength or spirit left in him. The 
second element is moie special to himself. He felt 
himself at the end of the eaith, an exile from (Tod’s 
pivsence. He called to God as across a gr at dis¬ 
tance. There are times wh n we too feel far from 
Him. The very intensity of our need of God may 
obscure tiom us the fact of His nearness. 

II. In the midst of tix)iible the Psalmist remembers 
expi riences that give him ground for hope. We see 
how in hi^ deliverance David was quick to perceive 
the b«*ginnings <.f the fulfilment of his prayers ; that 
from being a dispossessed and exiled king he might be 
restored to his kingdom and throne. God’s deeds of 
deli eraiice are promises and earnests. To the inright 
and- foresight of fnith they mean more than th«*y are. 

III. Innally the P>almist rises into confidence for 
the fiitun*. He expects that his life will l^e prolonged 
and h s thi-one established in the presence and favour 
of God. If we noted God’s deliverances, if we daily 
called to mind and made mention of His goodness, 
what resources of hope we should have for darker 
times.— P. G. Maclagan, The Gospel View of Things^ 
p. 84. 

Rbkkrences.—LXI. 2.—Spurgeon, Evening by Evening^ p. 
268. J. C. M. Bellow, Chriei in Life ; Life in Chriat, p. 120. 
J. Bolton, Selected Sermons (2nd Series), p. 46. LXI. 3.— 
Bishop Woodford, Sermons on Subjects from the Old Testomeni^ 
p. 129. LXI. 7.—Spurgeon, Evening by Evening, p. 43. 
LXI. —International OrUical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 66. LXll. 
1 , 6.—A. Maclaren, IVeehlay Evening Addresses, p. 161. 
LXII. 8.—Spurgeon, Evening by Evening, p. 247- LXII.— 
International Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 68. 

THE CRY OF THE HEART FOR QOD 
‘O God, Thou art my God.’—P salm lxiii. x. 
When^I saw his hands wandering over the counter¬ 
pane, and he picked at the threads, and his features 
were drawn as shaip as a needle, I knew thei-e was 
only one way for him; and then he cried out suddenly: 
‘God! God! God!’ Now I, to comfort the gentle¬ 


man, told him I hoped there was no need to think of 
God just then; ana so he died. 

Pi obahl V many of you ret ognize these woi ds. They 
aie put into the mouth of a bad woman by Shakes* 
peare—a l>ad woman who saw a had man die. Mistress 
Quickly describes the death of Falstaff. I suppose 
what give^ Shuki speare his place in the estimation of 
men is th s—that oiUside the pages of the Bible^ 
which is truer to man th»m any other hook, prob¬ 
ably he comes next. His eharatters are undying. 
Why? Because they are true to nature. lie has 
taken in this particular instance the most unlikely 
man of all the men that he has drawn, and he has 
shown us that there is something in that man. He 
refers—we should not expect it—to God; and we 
feel it is true. We get at this—that to man, to every 
man, to every member of the human race who can 
think, God is the inevitable, God is the ultimate 
thought 

I. Wherever man is found he builds two things— 
he builds a hi‘arth, the centre of his social and indivi¬ 
dual life, and he builds an altar, the symbol of that 
tendency in him which directs his thoughts and his 
heart towards God. Wherever you touch the history 
of mankind in any age* you find that man is social and 
he IS religions. lie has a home and he has a temple. 
He advanced much in the cultivation of his social life; 
in the cultivation of his spiritual and moral life, he 
advanced but little until Jesus Christ came. Until 
God gave a revelation to the world more thsn half 
the world was enslaved, and hopelessly enslaved, and 
the ul.imate appeal was alw^ays either to )>ure force 
or to pure passion. But in his spiritual things, in 
religion, he could get no fu'ther than this—the altar 
he builds must be dedicated ‘to the Unknown God ’. 
And with the Unknown God how many pretended 
known ones? He must worship, and he must find an 
object of woi'ship, and yet he feels in his quest he is 
never satisfied, because he has never reached the ti'uth. 

II. Now there is one religion that stands alone in 
the world. There is one religion that differe from 
every system that ha< come from man, and it claims 
for the cause of that difference that it is not frem man 
at all—that its origin is with God. 

And this religion, that differs from all other re¬ 
ligions, pronounces as the first thing the foundation 
upon which all else must rest—that God is the Creator 
of ail that is not God, and that His creation is 8e|>a- 
rate from Hiinselt. There is only one other creed 
in the world, all the religions that ever have l)een you 
can sum up in one term—they are all alike in essence, 
they are tne same, of the same origin, they are what 
is called pantheism. They are idolatrous; the man 
who worsnips money, the man who worships himself 
(a vast portion of the whole race have no other wor¬ 
ship than that), they are all pantheistic— ^thatis^they 
make a creature of some sort into God. 

Now here, at the very first page of our religion and 
our religious book, in the very first utterance of that 
religious body which ha.ss lated now 2000 years, and 
has, with all that can be said against it, blessed the 
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PSALM LXIII 


Vv. 1, 5, 8L 


world as it was never blessed before, the first utterance 
of our creed is this—(rod is on one side, and all else 
is at the other; and the relation between the two is 
this—He brought out of nothingness all else that is. 
Now apply that to youi-self. I am God's creatui-e. 
He found a prompting which bade Him call to the 
ab\ rss of notningness, and He produced me. I was 
called out of nothingness by God. That means that 
I belong to Him in a sense in which nothing can ever 
belong to me. I can manufacture. Given a cei*tain 
amount of education; of skill, and given the material, 
I can fashion it for my purpose ; but creation is not 
that. Creation is calling out of nothingness into 
^ing. Are we not justified in putting that at the 
very beginning ? Is it not right tbat this should be 
written in the first sentence of our Bibles ? Is not 
the Church's instinct tme when summing up the 
things that belong to our peace, that we must aaept 
if we will be saved, she puts creation first ? ‘ I believe 

in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
earth.’ 

HI. But there is something more. If God has 
called me out of nothingness into being, He also sus¬ 
tains me from passing altogether into the nothingness 
from which He called me. Tliis cieative act of God, 
if I may so ex[)ress it, is continuous. He sustains us. 
‘ In Him,' says St. Paul, ‘ wc live, and move, and have 
our being.' Now what He does He does for a pur¬ 
pose. He called me into being and gave me liberty ; 
lie gave me this head of mine and this heaii of mine 
in order that I might do three things—that I might 
know Him, love Ilim, and fulfil His Will; and I am 
sinning against the primary truth that is M'ritten in 
mv nature when at any time in my life I give my¬ 
self up to other things than those for which I was 
created—to know Him, to love Him, and to do His 
Will. 

Rbfbrkncrs.—LXIII. 1 .—J. M. Sermons on PoMogu 

from the PealmSf p. 154. R. Allen, The IVorde of Christ, p. 
162. H. 1*. Liddon, University Sermons, p. 1. 


THE SPIRIT OF WORSHIP 

•O God, Thou art my God; early will I seek for Thee: my 
soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh longeth for Thee in a 
dry and thirsty land, where no water is, to see Thy power 
and Thy glory, so as 1 have seen Thee in the sanctuary.’—^ 

PSAI.M l.XllI. T, 2. 

This passage expresses the pleasure which one who is 
piously disposed has in the oixlinances of public 
Christian woi*ship. 

I. (a) Though the Lord is nigh unto all such as 
call upon him, yet is He nigh to those especially 
who call upon Him faithfully—that is, in the spirit 
which He approves, and after the manner which He 
has prescribetX and in the place which He has chosen 
to set His name. 

(6) Your aim should be to feel that you are daily 
approaching nearer to Him and He to you. 

II, The source of tliat sacred delight which we 
should have in public woiNhip would be :— 

(а) The joy of spiritual repose. 

(б) Its bringing more distinctly before us the 


realities of the happiness of the life to come.—E. J* 
Brewstea, The Sword of the Spirit, p. 43. 

References.— LXIII. 1, 2.— Spurgeon, Sermom^ foL 
xxiv. No. 1427. D. Moore, Penny PiUpU, No. 31C0. 

THE SOUL'S THIRST AND SATISFACTION 

* My soul thirsteth for Thee. . • . Mv soul shall be satisfied. 
. • . My soul followeth hard after Thee.’— Psalm lxul 
ii 5» 

The experiences of a soul in communion with God. 

I. The soul thii*sting for God. The Psalmist is a 
poet, and has a poet's sensitiveness to the external 
aspects of nature. He feels the pangs of bodily 
weariness and thirst, and these seem to him to be 
but feeble symbols of the deeper-seated pains of desire 
which touch his soul. 'ITie unrest, the deep yearn¬ 
ings, the longing and desires of our natures—what 
are they all except cries for the living God, tendrils 
which are put forth, seeking after the great prop 
which alone is fit to lift us from the mud of this 
lower world ? But the misery is that we do not know 
what we want, that we misinterpret the meaning of 
our own desires, that we go to tlie wrong sources for 
our need. Shipwrecked sailom drink salt water in 
their wild thirst, and it makes them mad. I^t us see 
to it, too, that since we believe, or say we believe, that 
God is our chiefest good, the intensity of the longing 
l)car some propoition to the worth of the thing 
desired. Can there be anything more preposterous, 
anything in the strictest sense of the word more 
utterly iirational than tepitl wishes for the greatest 
good? What would you Ihink of a man that had 
some fecl)le wish after he^ilth or life? Cold wishes 
for G(k 1 arc as flagrant an absurdity as cold sunshine. 
Religion is nothing if it is not fervour. 

II. The seeking soul satisfied. The lips that were 
parted to say, ‘ My soul thireteth ’ had scarcely 
uttered it when again they opened to say ‘ My soul 
is satisfied It is no wonder. God’s gifts are never 
delayed in the highest of all regions. Not only does 
this second text of ours give us that thought of the 
sinuiltancousness, in regard to the highest of all gifts, 
of wish and enjoyment, but it also tells us that the 
soul thus answered will be satisfied. If it be true, as 
we have been trying to say, that God is the real 
object of all human desire, then the contact of the 
seeking soul with that perfect aim of all its seeking 
will bring rest to every appetite, its desired food to 
every wisli, strength for every weakness, fullness for 
all emptiness. 

III. T'he satisfied soul presses closer to God. The 
soul that is satisfied will and ought to adhere with 
tenacity to the soui-ce that satisfies it. We, if we 
have made experience, as we may, of God and His 
sweet sufficiency, and sufficient sweetness, should be 
delivered from temptation to go further and fare 
worse. And then this clinging, resulting from satis* 
faction, is accompanied with earnest seeking after still 
more of the infinite God. When we turn ourselves 
to God and seek for all that we need there, tliere can 
be no satiety in us. So the two opposing blessed- 
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Ver. 8. 


Ver. 2. 


PSALMS LXIIL, LXV 


Besses, the blessedness of search that is sure of finding, 
and the blessedness of finding which is calm repose, 
are united in the Christian experience.—^A. Maclaren, 
OhrisVa Musts, p. 98. 

REPBRENC159.—LXIIl. 3.—J. M. Ncal 0 , on 

9f the Psalms, pp. 162, 170. H. J. Bevis, Sermons, p. 144. 
LXIIl. 6.—J. Endeavour after ike Christian Life, 

p. 84. LXllI. 7*—J. Armstrong, Parochial Sermons, p. 78. 

THE PURSUING SOUL 

* My soul folio 9Peth hard after Thee: Thy right hand uphold- 
eth me.*—P salm lxiii. 8. 

In this Psalm we are brought into contact with the 
highest reach of Old Testament religion and the 
deepest spirit of the Psalter itself. 

I. The heart of all spiritual religion is communion, 
and the aim of all high faith is communion; and no¬ 
where does communion find such classic expression. 
VV^hen the author rises to the eestatic state where his 
soul seems joined to God, few of us can follow him. 
Yet, as we look forward to communion, it is good for 
us to see what communion may mean to a man, good 
for us to hold out the ideal before our eyes of a soul 
following hard after God and cleaving fast to Him, 
upheld by Hw right hand. The subject of the 
Psalm is the heart’s longing for God and the heart s 
joy in His fellowship—the need for communion and 
the joy of communion. 

II. The human need for God to which this Psalmist 
gave voice demands a similar expression from us. 
Men may say that man cannot know God, can have 
no personal relations with the great Fii*st Cause. 
But they cannot say that man has no need of God, 
tliat man has no desire towards God, no instincts 
and cravings and spiritual wants. All history throbs 
with the passion of human longing. Without God 
life is a dry and weary land where no water is. But 
pceeding all that dim and dumb desire, that sense of 
incompleteness which men feel is the dasire of the 
man who has known God that he might enter into 
full communion and that inteiTupted fello^vship might 
be renewed. The Psalmist’s situation conesponds 
somewhat; for he is absent from the sanctuary where 
alone he could realize to the full his loving worship. 
He comforts himself by happy memoiy when in times 
past he had seen God’s power and glory revealed in 
the sanctuary. Spiritually he dwells in the House of 
the Lord, and feels that the Divine love follows him. 

III. The Hebrew division of human nature was a 
twofold division into soul and flesh or body. When 
the Psalmist 8)>eaks of his soul thiisting and his flesh 
longing, he means that his whole being desires God. 
However dark and dreary, he is never lonely—he puts 
out his hand and feels that he is near, he rests in the i 
presence of his gracious Companion. He has proved ! 
and tested his faith, and found it fit to live by. 
Nay, God’s loving-kindness is better than life. With¬ 
out it there would be nothing to live for. We have 

ledges of that love more precious than this pious 
eart could ever dream of. The symbols of com¬ 
munion speak to us with a power and a pathos that 


would have put new music into the Psalmist’s song 
and a new wonder into his heart. If we hunger and 
thirst and long for God, will not we too be satisfied 
with His mercy? If God is our desire, God will be 
our portion. The pin*siiing soul reaches at last his 
goal and is satisfied. God is the rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him.— Hugh Black, ChrisVs 
Service of Love, p. 92. 

Rkpbrrncbs. —LXIIl.— International Critical Cornmentar^f, 
vol. ii. p. 72. A. Maclaren, Life of David, p. 260. LXIV.— 
International Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 78. LXV. L—& 
Horne, The Souls Avjakening, p. 276. 

Psalm lxiii. 

This Psalm was chanted by Savonarola and his 
brother Dominicans, a.d. 1497, as they march^ to 
the grand Piazza of Florence to meet the trial of fire 
to which they had been summoned by their enemies. 
Richard Baxter says of this Psalm: * I can sing it, 
because though I have not a soul like David, I desire 
to have it I have a heart to the hearts — John Kk^ 

THE MYSTERY OF PRAYER 

* O Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh come.'- 

Psalm lxv. 2. 

Instructive as we feel our prayers to be, when we 
try to think quietly what they mean, what they 
involve, we are often haunted by misgivings and 
difficulties. 

L Problems of Prayer.—Prayer in the sense of 
communion between the Divine and the human Spirit 
we can understand, but prayer in the sense of definite 
petitions—can I seriously hope that God will change 
the vast complicated order of things in answer to a 
momentary request from a single one of His creatures ? 
And so the native hue of our resolution, of our in¬ 
stinct to pray is 'sicklied o’er by the pale cast of 
thought Now our sense of the worth—of validi^— 
of prayer will depend upon our conception of God. 
We have had a wrong conception before our minds 
which we have seen to be responsible for much un¬ 
settlement of thought and indifference of life—a con¬ 
ception, I mean, of God as the Almighty dwelling in 
some vast and distant region, and beholding from 
afar this universe which He has called into being and 
over which He has inexorable laws. Now if belief in 
prayer means that we are to suppose that in response 
to our petitions this Being descends upon His universe 
and aroitrarily interferes with its course and bi'caks 
its laws on our behalf, then in our minds, filled as 
they must be with the truth of the unity of nature^ 
there is no possible place for such a belief in prayer. 
But let us turn from this wrong conception to the 
true conception, and have God before our minds as 
One who is ever present, not only in the whole of 
His universe but in each single part of it, so that its 
ceaseless energy is His will, its law the expression of 
His thought; in all its myriad movements it is held 
together by the unity of His infinite Mind and Will 
Then we shall find that within His unity of Nature 
there is a place, a i-eal and necessary place, for prayer. 

II. Unity of Nature.—(a) What do we mean 
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this unity of Nature ? The Unity of Nature is, let us 
reineinl)er, the rational order in which the universe 
and each part of it is held together by one indwellini^ 
Spirit (o) Now secondly, what do we mean by ‘ the 
laws of Nature'? They are simply the expression to 
us of the ways in which this indwelling Spirit of God 
works; whenever we see the same effects following 
from the same causes, we say we discern a law of 
Nature, that is, a method by which God chooses to 
work in His world, (c) Thirdly, what do we mean by 
the power of Nature? We can only mean by the 
power of Nature the energy by which the Will of this 
Infinite Spirit works itself out in the universe; and 
power acts, and mu^t act in a rational universe ac¬ 
cording to purpose. We may then, without difficulty, 
believe that tne indwelling Spirit of God is every¬ 
where so arranging, so adapting the forces of Nature 
in which He dwells that it shall minister to the spirit 
of man, by working upon his pmyer and giving an 
answer to it as He sees best. Prayer therelore finds 
its place, its rightful place, we may even say its 
necessary place, in the unity of Nature. This does 
not mean that the answer to prayer can ever iiiterfe’c 
with the coui^se or break the laws of Nature. We 
merely mean that God can so arrange and order the 
laws of Nature as seems to Him best for a suffii ient 
puipose.—AacHBisHor The Church Family 

Newspaper^ 1907, p. 

A SERMON TO SEAMEN 

* Bj terrible things in righteousness wilt Thou answer us, O 
God of our salvation; who art the conddence of all the 
ends of the earth, and of them that are afar off upon the 
sea.’—P salm lxv. 5 , 

I. What is the Lord to us ? Ho is the God of our 
salvation. And this implies that we all need salva¬ 
tion. You have not atbiined to right ideas of 
youi'self and right ideas of God unless when you 
think of God you think also of your need ot l)eing 
saved from sin and of Him as the l.ord and giyer of 
that salvntioa Salvation is of the Lord alone. It 
begins in His everlasting purpose, in His sacred cove¬ 
nant, in His Divine choice of His people, and is 
carried out by the gift of His dear Son, by His life 
and by His death. Now it is a curious thing that.in 
this salvation there is a curious mixture of the terrible 
and the gracious. We see in salvation a God so 
terrible, so angry against sin, that even to save the 
man he loves He will not put up the sword of His 
justice. And how terrible a thing it is to view Jesus 
Christ coming into the sinner's place and bearing the 
wrath of God on account of sin! 

II. 1 have set foith what God is to us— The God 
of oui* .salvation. Now what will God do for us ? He 
will an.swer us. This shows that we must all pray, 
There is not a believing man in the world but what 
must pray, and we shall never get into such a sbite 
of grace that we have not need to pray. What do i 
we pray for? Well, accoiding to the Psalm, one of 
the most important things is to pray agaiii.st sin. 
Do your sins hold you captive? can you not keep 


away from them ? Are they too many for you ? Cry 
to the Loixi to drive them all away. A word from 
Him can chase those demons from you and leave you 
at perfect peace. But remember, if we pray to be 
delivered from sin and to be brought nearer to God, 
He may answer us by terrible things in righteous¬ 
ness. God often sends us ingots of gold in rumbling 
wagons drawn by black horses. Our trials and 
troubles and crosses are among the best things we 
have. The more tender the love of God, the more 
likely are we to get cha.stening. 

III. The third point is this. What the Lord is to 
the ends of the earfh. He is the confidence of all 
the ends of the earth. I am going to spiritualize 
that—who nre the ends of the earth ? All that live 
at the extremes of heat or cold, we may liken them to 
the ends of the earth. And God is worthy to be 
the confidence of those who are farth(‘st off from His 
Church, from Himself, from the Gospel, from ho|)e, 
from anything that is good. The ends of the eai*th 
might mean also those that are least known. There 
are some that aie the ends of the earth, of whom 
nolxidy thinks. Do I speak to one who has been 
thinking ‘ No one cares for my soul * ? Do they quite 
pass you by ? Well, come and put your tru.st in the 
Lord for He is the confidence of all the ends of the 
earth, and you resting in Him shall find a helper in 
Him. 

IV. The la.st point is this. What is God to sea¬ 
faring men, what should He be to them ? He is * the 
confidence of all them that are afar off upon the sea*. 
I have often likened the life of a seafaring man to 
what the life of a Christian should be. We take 
our l)earings by the heavenly lx)dies. We are guided 
by the Word of God whieh is our chart, by the move¬ 
ments of the bleased Spirit within which is our com¬ 
pass. Trusting in Him we shall come to our desired 
laven without fear of shipwreck, for He that taught 
us to sail the spiritual sea will guide us safely over 
even y inch of it—C. H. Spuegeon, The British Weekly 
Pulpit, vol. II. p. 69. 

THE RIVER OF QOD 
‘The river of God is full of water.’ —Psalm lxv. 9. 

There is no scarcity in God. The whole testimony 
of the Hible runs iinineiHately and urgently in this 
direction : If we are straitened we are straitened in 
oiii'selve.s, we arc not straitened in God ; if we have 
not, it is because we ask not, or because we ask amiss; 
if any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God which 
giveth unto all men libemlly—wisdom upon wisdom 
—and upbraideth not; giving does not impoverish 
Him, withholding does not enrich Him ; the river of 
God is full of water—always full. If we die of thirst 
the respon.sibility is our own. 

I. Here is a wonderful river, rolling past our very 
dwelling-places, rolling through the whole area of 
our life and our experience. The whole Psalm is a 
kind of festival song. God is so abundant, so hospit¬ 
able, so gracious, so plentiful; the whole tone of His 
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sanctuary is plenteousness, abundance, moi'e and 
more, to infinity. This Psalmist has a wondrous gift 
of utterance. I do not see how he can end this Psalm 
but with dancing and tumult and uproar of joy ; and 
I cannot see how a man can be so thrilled with joy 
himself without making the valleys sing, and the 
thick standing com lift up its voice in praise, and all 
the Helds clap their hands, and all the mountains 
shout for joy. He has committed himself to a great 
task, and nothing but a special doxology can l)e the 
proper climax of a Psalm so exultant, so buoyant, so 
infinite in its desire to express its sense of the Divine 
bounty. 

Here is a river unlike all other rivers. It is * the 
river ot Gml ’. It is not a common stream ; the 
Ganges and the Tiber thrown together could but 
poorly typify or symbolize this greater river that 
nows from the fount of the Divine heat t. It is the 
river of God: it is not man-made, it is not man- 
directed, it is not man-owned, it is not man-patronized ; 
it is God’s, and we have only a freehold in it as God 
may grant us a lot and an inheritance in this ever- 
rolling and infinite river of life. 

II. What of the responsibility of having such a 
river rolling thimigh our whole life? God’s abund¬ 
ance is gieater tlian our necessity, God’s answer 
makes our prayer look small; when we have said all 
we have to say, and think we have piled our supplica¬ 
tions and desires heaven-high, and that we shall tax 
the I'esources of the Ktenial to meet our demands, lo, 
one whis|K?ix?d breath of answer from God’s heart 
dissolves the mountain we have piled, and we forget 
the littleness of our prayer in the infinitude of God’s 
answer. Why will we build up ourselves against 
God ? Who shall carry his owti little manufactui-ed 
vessel iind catch the whole cloud of heaven within its 
small and contt mptible capacity ? Who can number 
the drops of rain? who can count the multitudes 
that dance upon the ridges of the earth and make 
them gieeii with verdures and glad with joy ? 

III. What a wonderful revelation this is of the 
estimate which God puts upon human capacity I 
He has prepared for every man as if every man were 
a mult tude of guests. Where does Go(l pinch and 
•crape? Where does He so economize that He has 
barely leaves enough to cover the nakednc'ss of the 
plantation ? If God had made a little place for us 
at a little table, and if He had ever said to us, Dear 
little one, I give you welcome, but you will observe 
tliat the whole economy of this house is administered 
upon princi})lcs of bareness and stint and almost 
grudging, and I want you to respect the spirit of 
poverty by which my house is governed—there is no 
such passage, there is no justification for such a sus- 

! )icion; the whole idea is plenteousncss, abundance, 
atness, multitudes, millions, the ends of the earth, 
and all fiesh. 

IV. ‘ The river of God is full of water.* You can 
satisfy your thiret there. All nations can satisfy 
their thirst there. All the passions, holy and beauti¬ 
ful and Divine, which constitute the charter of human 


nature, can be refreshed and satisfied at the river of 
G(xl. ’I'hei e is a river the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God. There is a river of which it is 
said, Whithereoever the river cometh there shall be 
life; everything lived when the river came.— Joseph 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. i. p. 30. 

Psalm lxv. 

This beautiful Psalm, first of grace, then of nature^ 
inverting the order of Psalm xix., seems to have 
taken early possession of the heart of the Christian 
Church, ’rhere is a prayer which has come down to 
us from the (’hurch of Alexandria, alluded to by 
Origen, first half of the third century, in which its 
language largely used, and applied to the land of 
^’^oVpt: ‘ Send rain out of Thy treasures upon those 
placets which stand in need of it. Renew and make 
gliul the face of the eaiii^ by its descent that it may 
bring forth and rejoice in the rain-drops. Raise the 
waters of the rivci* to their just height; renew and 
make glad the face of the eatth by its ascent; water 
the fureows and increase their produce. Rless, O 
Lord, and crown the year with the riches of Thy 
goodness, for the sake of the poor, the widow, the 
fatherless, and the stranger.’— John Ker. 

Rkfkiiknci*m.—LXV'. 9.—H. Macmillan, Bible Teaching$ 
in Nature, p. 90. J. Clarke, Christian World Pulpit, 1891, 
p. 201. LXV. 10.—J. M. Neale, Semume on Pimayee of ihs 
Pmlme, p. 180. LXV. 11.—Spurgeon, Mornimj by Morning^ 
p. 292. A. Tucker, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xix. p. 460. 
LXV. —International Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 80. 

NOTHING BUT MIRACLES 
*They went through the flood on foot. — Psalm lxvi. 6 . 
That is really all I can say; if I were to add any¬ 
thing to that I would be adding prose to poetry, and 
poor, bald, rough paint to the finest colours used by 
finest artists. When will people believe that the text 
i.s the sermon? In this ca.se we have sermon and 
text in one most surely. ‘They went through the 
flood on foot.’ Believe it, and you are a Chri.stian; 
deny it, and you leave the Chtirch, turn your back on 
the so-called sanctuary, and become your own altar 
and idol. 

I. The miracles of Jesus Christ ought to be common¬ 
places to us. l^t us place ourselves in imaginative 
relation to the whole conception. Christ never said, 
‘Gentlemen, miracles, if you please! Sbmd up for 
miracles! ’ Never; He grows the daisy without a 
word. He brings in the summer in silence fit for her 
queenliness. He makes no jarring, creaking noise m 
H e rolls up the gates of the morning. But we begin 
where we plea.se, and then'fore God di.sappoints us. 
We begin at unaccustomed plac*es, and say, There ore 
many mysteries. We make the mysteries, and wo 
must suffer for them. The Bible can only deliver 
its own letter sealed, and on the seal there is written, 
Not to be opened until the thirtieth century—century 
150. T he leaves that are already opened you may 
read, mark, and inwardly dige.st; they are food for 

J rour soul. The^^e other lettei’s are all sealed, each a 
egend of its own: To be read when the eaith ia 
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seventy thousand years of age; when society has been 
on earth five hundred millenniums, then you may 
open this seal. But there is a rascally desire to open 
the seals before the time, because man is naturally, 
under-nutuially, a thief. All men are thieves. 

II. Miracles fill our human life. Some people do 
not understand them by the name miracles, but we 
undei'stand them all by the name Providence—pro¬ 
vidences, Divine arrangements, the holy, sweet, bene¬ 
ficent promises of (lod. 

We have lived this text; we ourselves are living 
miiacles. How do you happen to be where you are? 
* Ah,* you reply, ‘ many a time 1 have tliought of that. 
If my poor old mother could see me in this office in 
the (.’ity of London, she would be quite sure I had 
stolen something, she would be very anxious to get 
out of the way until she could spcaK to me privately, 
and incjuire however I had come to have an office so 
large and so fine, and boys working in connexion with 
me, and men working under me; why, I should have 
to fortify the sweet old creature considerably before 
she would believe that her boy that used to bring in 
the kine in the gloaming away out on the grey hills 
could have come to this position.’ And God has 
sometimes said to a man in the City, ‘See, you know 
how you bcgjm; you used to tend the sheep*. Ah, 
I had foigotten that I Yes, but that is a fact; you 
used to call in and number the catlle night by night. 
Who brought you out of all that obscurity and set 
you in bright Jerusalem, David? Speak thy bene- 
lactor’s name; is this the doing of the Son of Jesse, 
or is it the doing of the Trinity ? Forms have changed, 
and forms always will change, but the mystery still 
prevails and abounds. Life is always a mystery; it 
IS often a mystery of darkness, but it can by the grace 
of God he tiirneci into a mystery of light. Even now 
they are taking a sunbeam to pieces and trying to 
find out exactly what it is composed of, putting all 
the elements back again and so forth. And they 
cannot tell what life is. No man can define light, no 
man can define love, no man can define life, no man 
can define (iod. 

111. What we want is peraonal testimony. ‘They 
went through the flood on foot.* I want the Church 
to rise up in all its memberships and each member to 
gay, * So did I: I have been in floods that threatened 
to oveiwhelm me, and just as my faith was giving 
way the Hood disappeared, and I walked through on 
diy land. I have done it. I was dead—yes; I am 
alive—true.’ How so ? ‘A great movement for which 
there is no name.* So many people are geographers, 
and so few aitj astronomers. There are people who even 
believe in geology, but they cannot rise to astronomy. 
Now it is the astronomic that rules the whole.—J oskph 
P xEiLhiR, City Temi)le Pulpit^ vol. vi. p. 126. 

THE CONTRADICTIONS OP LIFE 

•We went throug^h fire and through water; but Thou 
broughtest us out into a wealthy place.*—P salm lxvl 12. 

There are many lessons in that verse. They are filled 
Qp with the truth of the leadership of Gcxl. But I 


want to take one simple thought and send it out. It 
is tlic apparent contradictions of our life. For fiiw 
and water: are they not very opposite. Life, th^ 
has need of opposites, and life ^vances through its 
contradictions. 

I. Think of life’s common experiences first. I taka 
it there is no one here but has known the music and 
the light of joy. And then come son ow and suffer¬ 
ing and loss, and gloom for the sunshine and weeping 
for the laughter. And here is the flat opposite of joy. 
And if God was in that, how can He be in this, unless 
our Leader contradicts Himself? But the strange 
thing about Jesus Christ is this, that He has saved us 
by being a man of sorrow, yet He was always speaking 
of His joy. And the strange thing about the 
Christian Go.Npel is, that joy is its keynote, joy is its 
glad refrain; and yet it comes to me, to you, and 
whispei*s, My son, My daughter, take up thy cross and 
bear it. Is the Gospel in opposition to the Gospel ? 
Nav friend, not that: a house divided against itself 
is doomed. But it is through the strange antagon- 
isms of the heart, and all the teaching of a diverse 
guidance that we are brought at last to our wealthy 
|)Iace. 

II. But passing from these common experiences of 
life, I note that we cannot open our New Testament 
but the same element of contradiction meets us. I 
think, for example, of that great word of Jesus, ‘ Coma 
unto Me, and I will give you retit*. Now what is tha 
very opposite of rest ? The very opposite of i*est ia 
struggle. And vet I cannot open my New Testameni 
but I find that the follower of Christ is called to wax 
‘Fight the good fight of faith,* says the Apostle. I 
cannot explain these contradictions, but I live through 
them and they bear me on. For somehow I hava 
never peace except I struggle, and I cannot struggb 
if I am not at peace. 

III. Now come a little deeper into the realm of 
thought. There is one truth that is a little in abey¬ 
ance nowadays: I mean the truth of the sovereignty^ 
of God. We dwell so lovingly upon God's fatherhood 
that we are almost in danger of forgetting His sovo> 
reignty. Now tell me in absolute opposition to that 
foieorda’ned will—what stands? You answer in a 
moment- the free will of man. If I am free to will 
as I believe, and not the helpless creature of necessity, 
what comes of the pre-determining will of God ? Am 
I to give up my moral freedom? Heaven guard me, 
never! And am I to cast the sovereignty of God to 
be swirled and scattered by the winds of heaven? 
Nay, God forbid, life were a poor thing then. But I 
am to rcmeml)er that I am going through fire and 
water, that God may bring me to a wealthy place.— 
G. H. Morrison, Flood-Tide^ p. 169. 

Refeiienceb.—LXVI. 12 .—H. L. Thompson, Thi Chvirdk 
of St Mary the Virgin^ p. 121. LXVI. 16.—C. J. Vaughan, 
Harrow S*.rmons (1st Series), p. 388. LXVI. 18.—E. J. 
Boyce, Parochial Sermone^ p. 18. LXVI. 20.—Spurgeon^ 
Morning by Morning^ p. 145. LXVI. —IntmuUumal OriUetU 
Comtnentary, voL ii. p. 86. 
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THE CONNEXION BETWEEN SANCTITY AND one means of healing for the common ma.lady of 
SALUBRITY human nature. We may say that all missions are 

*God be merciful onto us, and bless us : and cause His face medical missions. The Gospel contemplates the whole 
to shine upon us; that Thy saving health may be known world as one vast hospital full of sick souls and 
among all nations. —Psalm lxvii. 1,2. , wounded hearts, and warped and diseased wills. 

L Thebe is strong connexion between health and n. And therefore this Catholic evangel claims all 
happiness—between the shining of the heart and the nations and kindreds and people and tongues for its 
soundness of the body. The connexion is more seen inheritance. To*>oftc'n indeed, we hamjier its energies 
in the prevention than in the cure of disease. When and retard its conquests because we a-ssume that pure 
an illness has actually mastered us it is usually vain Christianity necessaiily involves any of the extei-nal 
to say, 'Keep up your spirits’. The tendency of features of our own civilization. Yet surely A.siatics 
illness is to keep down the spirits. This is suggested and Africins can find ‘saving health’in the New 
in the book of Job. Why does the Satan of the drama, Testament, without being inoculated with the restless 
after overwhelming Job by poverty and beieavement, fever which we call ‘ progress ’. 

ask leave to afflict him with ill-health. It is because, m. Those who look Ibrwai-d in faith to the fulfil- 
whilc poverty and bereavement make us prostrate, ill- ment of God’s missionary promises and the victory of 
health keeps us prostrate, prevents us from seeing the Cliri'^t’s Cross, anticipate a Chiiixh of the future which 
actual sunbeams which remain. will certainly be no mere copy of the Church of the 

II. Ilut it is as a safeguoi'd fi'om sickness rather than present. It is a stiange and marvellous thing that 
a cui-e of sickness that the study of sunbeams is vatu- • Christianity has for so long a period been confined 
able. When the Iwdy is laid low, all the light and mainly to the white people, but its mission is to man- 
music in the world may fail to raise it; but a very little kind, and mankind is not in any lai-ge proportion 
light and music might have prevented itsprostration. white. And surely there are great neglected (Ihristian 
It is where the salt of life has lost its savour that the ideas, ignored and forgotten truths and giaoes which 
body is trodden down ; but where the savour of life will be recovered and come to their own in the fullness 
is enjoyed there is a liody-guard. of time, when Hindu theologies and (Jhinese mystics 

HI. Now, the Psalmist says that religion has a and negro saints bring their own characteristic gifts 
medical value. He says that every where—‘ Among all to the Church’s common treasury.—T. H. Dabiow, 
nations’—it tends to presei-ve health. It does so be- Upward Calling, p. 821. 

cause it furnishes a sunbeam to the heart. It gives a liB,Ba*NCM.-LXVII. 3.-H. Alford, Quebec Chafd Ser- 
promise of good fortune to come. A promise of com- ^ol. i. p. 334. LXVII. 6,6.—G. A. Sowter, Smeingand 

ing good'fortune brings a flood of mental energy, and Reaping, p. 49. LXVII. 6.— Spurgeon, Morning by Morning, 
that is converted into bodily energy. The worries p. lie. LXVII.—/nlrniotumol Critical Commentary, voL U. 
that make us physically weak ai’e almost entirely p. 92. 

occupied with the future, whether of this world or THE BOOK OF RUTH 

other worlds. The sting of poverty is the thought of *God settetb the solitary in families.—P salm Lxvni. 0. 
to-morrow. The sting of bereavement is the cloud These words express in the shortest possible compass 
beyond death. Tire sting of conscience is the doubt the main lesson of the book of RutL It is rather a 
of our qualification for heaven. And if our worries niatter for rejoicing that the lovely pastoral, in which 
ore generally about the future, they can have no Ruth the Moabitess is the principal figure, forms no 
panacea like religion. Religion alone can make a part of the record of that anarchic and sanguinary 
heart confident about the future. Human effbi-tmay era, so that we take it up as an independent whole, 
in a measure redeem the past; human toil may provide complete in itself. Coming to it, indeed, after the 
much for the present; but only the sense of God can violence and disor-der of which the book of Judges is 
gild my futur-e. It is no mere metaphor when the full, is like passing from scenes of battle and camam 
Bible calls God ‘ The health of my countenance,’ for t© a quiet and peaceful landscape with its homely 
the cares that r-uffle the body are not the troubles of cottages and waving cornfielda How pathetic, for 
to-day but the troubles of to-morrow, and nothing can example, ar e the unstudied phrases that paint for us 
alleviate the troubles of to-morrow but the shining the desolation of the childless Naomi! 
face of God.—G. Matheson, Messages of Hope, p. j. Yetthestory of UuthisnotaltoMtherasad one. 
101- The closing scene comes as a cheerful contrast to the 

RiipenENCB.—LXVII. 1, 2.— J. Edmunds, Sermone wi a pathetic beginning; while, tiuite apart from this, we 
Village Church, p. 144. get a glimpse of the dee]M;r compensations that enable 

UNTO ALL NATIONS us in some degree to justify the ways of God to nran. 

‘That Thy way may be knovm upon earth. Thy saving health Take, for example, the doctrine of a Dirdne 1 roviden^ 
unto w nations.’ — Psalm lxvii. 2. bringing good out of evil, and guiding human lives to 

A Chuech which is in no sense a Missionary Church unforeseen issues. I do not mean to say that this 
Is really dead. doctrine is clearly set forth in the book of Ruth; it 

I. Tne spiritual prosperity of the Church at home teaches us, as life itself docs, indirectly, by signs and 
becomes a fountain to feed missions abroad. The tokens that are clear enough to all who have eyes to 
Gospel in its essence is remedial. It claims to be the see and ears to hear. And the lesson taught in this 
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III. If Europe is to learn that manifold service is 
the true condition of unity, that order is the one 
foundation of progress, England must be the teacher. 
No one can recognize more gladly than I do the price¬ 
less benefits which the great nations of the Continent 
have conferred u|X)n mankind at large and upon our¬ 
selves. But now they in tum are looking to us. 
'rhey want what we have been trained to offer, if we 
have not wasted the heritage of our fathers, in the 
example of an energetic, a multiform, a harmonious 
national life. We have our own dangei-s great and 
terrible, but we shall meet them most effectively by 
striving as Ix^st we can to keep the charge which God 
has been pleased to give us for others. And for this 
reason the citizen soldier offers in his free-will service 
the image of the character which God now requires 
us to foster. lie shows to us by the arms which he 
carries, and by the unifoi in which he weal’s, that 
there is something worth living for more precious 
than life itself; that the sottness of luxury is a poorer 
thing in every way than patient effbi*t. Endurance, 
obedience, self-sacrifice, these three express the teach¬ 
ings of his work ; and those who love England best, 
and trust her future most Ixddly, will know w^hether 
it is not these three which must be with us if the 
nation is to fulfil its appointed task.—B. F. Wjistcott, 
Peterborough SermouSf p. S61. 

RKPisnsNCEs.—LXVIII. 28.—Spurgeon, Evening by ^^ven- 
ing^ p. 322. J. M. Neale, Headings for ifie Aged (3rd Series), 
p. 248. J. M. Nejilo, Sermms Preached in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. ii. p. 342. LXVIII. 28, 29.—J. M. Neale, 
Sermone on Paseages of the Pmlme, p. 100. 

A SAINT OF QOD 

•Thou art wonderful in thy saints.'— Psalm lxviii. 35. 

Tkk idea contained in the statement of the Psalmist 
is the wonderful ways of God in all that He does, in 
His dealings with the holy places of the unseen world 
or in those places most holy of all, in His saints. 

I. Consider what a revelation of God’s wonderful 
way is to be found in that great saint, St. John the 
Baptist. God was wonderful in his birth, St. John 
was born contrary to the usual Divine arrangements of 
nature. God was wonderful not only in the birth 
and commission of Ilis servant but in the formation 
of his character. The height of that character was— 
indomitable courage, a courage of the highest kind, 
to teach the truth whether men liked it or no. John 
tore away the cover that even the most plausible and 
exalted had made for themselves and showed them 
tliemselvcs. 

II. St. John’s highest call was that fearless loyalty 
to truth, to bury his own miserable self in the thought 
of his great commission and the marvellous vision of 
God that had been o|x?ned out before him. It w€is 
because of thi.s wonderful courage and un.selfish loyalty 
and strong conviction that there has been about ail 
the saints as there was about St. John a strange 
fascination. And then there is one more point that 
perhaps may help us to see how wonderful God was 
in this saint He was wonderful in allowing his 


apparent failure. And yet he had fulfilled his mis¬ 
sion, he had prepared for Christ and for the Gospel 
of universal truth. 

What appeared to us so tragic a close to so pro¬ 
mising a beginning of the great saint was really part 
of the Divine work to complete a magnificent character 
that He had formed to prepare for the coming of the 
Master, 

III. How shall we allow ourselves to think and to 
feel about such things? Shall we not, indeed, think 
of life with its joys, its brightness, its happy days^ 
kind friends, dear relations, its unselfishness, or its 
clouds, peipicxities, weariness, distresses, shall we not 
think of it as God’s guidance for the best ? We shall 
not sit down with our hands folded. We shall strive 
to retrieve in the world any failure by our courage: 
we shall remember that God calls us to work, not 
necessarily to success. We see spmething of God’a 
mysterious wonderfulness in the image that He placa 
before us in His saints.—W. J. Kkox-Ltitle, Homir 
letic Review, 1906, vol. ul p. 292. 

References.— LXVIII .—Oritieal CommmUair% 
vol. ii. p. 94. LXIX. 10.—J. Keble, Sermone for Holy Wei^ 
p. 77 . 

LOOKING AND NOT FINDING 

* I looked ... for comforters, but I found none.*— Psalm 
Lxix. 20. 

Read the whole verse; it is like the falling of a great 
thunder-shower of tears. * Reproach hath broken mj 
heart; and I am full of heaviness: and I looked for 
some to take pity, but there was none; and for com¬ 
forters, but I found none.’ Say you that man wrote 
three thousand years ago? He wrote this mornings 
he is with us now, he is in our heaiis. A man takes 
his sorrow witlf him more surely than he takes his 
shadow. 

I. ‘ I looked for some to take pity.’ What a chance 
they lost! Why, we have all lost our brightest 
chances. ’They often occur, on the streets, in hidden 
places, in habitations shut aj^ainst the spirit of charity. 
When we cannot really effect deliverance we might 
say a kind word. Do you know the effect of a remly 
sincerely kindly word upon a soul that is orphaned^ 
desolate, broken-hearted, that does not think it worth 
while to live? People do not always want mere 
money; money is sometimes the veiy least of the 
gifts that we can confer. Sometimes all that is wanted 
is a tone, a little anthem in one little sigh. Life in 
its most tragic and sensitive moods receives all the 
ministries, and is glad to be renewed and freshened 
and cheered by some gentle, fratenial. Divine tone. 

II. Then the deliverance is carried beyond the point 
of pity and comes up to that kind of ministry which 
is denoted by this woid ‘ comforters,’ the whole text 
reading, ‘and for comforters, but I found none’. 
What is it to comfort? We have explained this a 
hundred times, and a hundred times have fotgotten it 
To comfort is to give strength, to increase the power 
of endurance. Paul said, ‘1 besought the Loid 
thrice to take away this thorn in the flesh,’ and He 
said, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee’ and for an/ 
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number of thorns—let the thorns alone. Did He 
eomfort Paul? Certainly: *My giace is sufficient 
for theeIt is exactly what thou aost most require. 
The Lord does not always remove the burden. He 
strengthens the back. That is comfort — with^ 
8trength. You can comfort a man so that you will 
give him courage; he may say, * I will try again, this 
man has put things in a new light; I like his way of 
looking at things; he is a downright sensible man; 
other men have confounded me by many polysyllables, 
but this man has told me that if I just get Ixjvond 
that corner I will see the green fields and hear birds 
singing in the blue air; I feel as if I could do it.’ 
ITiat is comforting, to tell a man that there is more 
in him than he suspects. That is comforting, to 
awaken the latent ability and say, ‘ Come, arise, the 
sun is shining broadly in the heavens now, and you 
are losing your chance; come, stand up; take up thy 
bed and walk ’. Tliat is how Christ co.mforted people. 
He said, ‘ W hat are you lying there for? rise, and go’. 
You say, * Well, if that is possible, I will try'—and 
to try is to succeed. Faith is the gieat miracle- 
worker.— Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. 
T, p. 232. 

THE BUILDING GOD 

*God . . . will build.'—P salm lxix. 35. 

It is like Him, from all that we can gather concerning 
Him from His holy Word. God will put things 
together, God will give them shape and meaning; 
God will turn prose into poetry, and earth into 
heaven. He who built all things is God. But man 
builds? Yes, in a secondary and remote and very 
temporary manner. Against all man’s building thei'e 
lies this gi'cat testimony, Except the Lord build the 
house their labour is lost that build it. Distinguish 
between the outside and the inside of . these edifica¬ 
tions. Do not be content with the outside, the 
mechanical and architectural; these ought to be 
only signs and symbols of great temples and un¬ 
measured heavens. What a lesson is this for the 
little human builder and the little human architect I 
He builds his cathedral, and at the top there is just 
room enough for the birds to halt upon it. It is a 
poor loof. Yet how many mistake a roof for the sky 
—^the true roof, the firmament blue, starful, abiding. 
How many people are there who really know the 
difference between a ceiling and the sky? Even in 
brick-building and stone-building it is perfectly true, 
religiousl V and metaphysically true, that except the 
Lord build the wall it will fall and crumble back into 
the dust that was handled atheistically. Nature is 
on the side of her God. God is architect, and God 
is builder, and He is building all things on a plan. 
That is the difference between the building of ignor¬ 
ance and the building of omniscience; between the 
last and abiding building, and that which is but 
momentary in its uses. Recall the ideal. 

1. Let us hear this colloquy. ’ ’Thou shalt build an 
altar unto the Lord ’ (Deut. xxvii. 6). That is the 
human side. * ’The Lord doth build up Jerusalem ’ 


(Ps. cxi.vii. 2). Thus saith man, thus God; and 
when the man speaks only as the a^nt of God it is 
as if God Himself were speaking, uien the building 
is sure to be good, secure, and immovable. Many 
have taken to altar-building who were not called from 
God. 

’The Lord doth build up Jerusalem,’ and that 
is what He is doing all the time; it is Jerusalem He 
is building, the city of peace, the city of loveliness, 
the earthly metropolis that symbolizes a heavenly city. 
He is a long time about it; even God cannot be fast, 
rapid ; He must work according to something that is 
in Himself, and would if it were possible be before 
Himself. 

II. ‘My son,' said one in the old days, ‘build 
the house of the Lord thy God’ (1 Chron. xxn. 
11). , . 

God takes notice of our building. Sometimes He 
may, speaking after the manner of men, smile at some 
of our brick-pile, bricks we have bought, wooden 
bricks that we shape into little things on the parlour 
table; and sometimes He bums to see them. He 
says, ‘ Th(‘y shall build, but I will throw down ’ 
(Mai. I. 4). There are some winds too high for 
building in ; the very winds seem to come and throw 
down our scaffolding and the shell of our temple. I 
wonder what such winds are. Where do all the 
winds come from ? How quiet nature can be I—how 
tempestuous I It is the same nature; what if it be 
the same God, and that be the reason of it I 

III. Building that has no meaning must be a great 
disappointment to the builder. 'Jerusalem is builded 
as a city that is compact together ’ (Pa exxn. 3)— 
built as a city that has meaning, built as a city that 
represents an ideal, built as a co-operative city, one 
part co-operating with another, answering another, 
8 upplemcntin «5 another. No harum-scarum Jerusalem 
can God build. He made man, and He made him 
in His own image. He is still making man. Do 
not think that man-making work is done. Man 
advances a little century by centuiy, so little we 
have no compasses fine enough to measure the pro- 
gi’ess. 

IV. Only those who are right can build. Remem¬ 
ber, that this is the Christian position. You can 
alter it if you please, and take all the consequencea 
‘ Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid.’ 
Think of man excelling God, finding a better founda¬ 
tion, quarrying the earth until he has found a nobler 
stone for holding the edifice of humanity. ‘ Built up 
in our most holy faith.’ The Christian education is 
a process of building; the process is called by 
significant name ‘ edification . —Joseph Parker, Oiiy 
Temple Pulpit, vol. v. p. 271. 

Refxrincim.—LXIX. 35.—J. Parker, Oily TempU Pulpit, 
vol. V. p. 271. LXIX .—IntemationcU OrUioal Cmmentary, 
vol. ii. p. 113. LXX. 5.—Spurgeon, SemofM, vol. xviL Na 
1018. L\\,--Inlernational Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p, 
124. LXXI. 0.—J. Baldwin Brown, Old Testament Oulliim, 
p. 121. LXXI. 15.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on Passages of (he 
Psalms, p. 198. 
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QOiNQ IN THE STRENGTH OP THE LORD 

• 1 will 8^0 in the 8treng:th of the Lord.’— Psalm lxxi. i6. 
This is one of the longest texts in the Bible. In its 
application it covers an indefinite period of time. 
The way to write this text is to put a few asterisks 
alter the first three words, * I will go *. Asterisks, as 
you know, are used in books to signify a lapse of time. 
They denote that the re is a space of time—days, or 
it may be years—between the story that comes before 
them and the story that follows them. So, I say, we 
need asterisks in this text. There is sometimes a 
long sti*etch of yeai s between * I will go * and ‘ in the 
strength of the Lord lliere is often a lapse of 
time ere the first and last of this vei'sc meet, ‘ I ’ and 
‘ the Lord *. Divinity is not always the first resource 
6f humanity. Olten it is its last resource. Men do 
not learn all at once to take (xod into their n^ckon- 
ings when they make their plans and forecast their 
endeavours. Some never leain that. And however 
the world may judge them, however it may congratu¬ 
late them and envy them, whatever the fashion of their 
eaithly foi tunes, they are the failures—the real and 
final failures; and tlie day comes when they know 
that this is so. 

I. * I will go.* That is often the whole text in lips of 
inexperience. Oh the wild strong will of youth ! Oh 
the omnipotence of those early detei niinatioiis I Oh 
the finality of tho.se early decisions! ‘I will go in 
mine own strength. It is enough, and it will never 
fail me.* But oh, how tired the feet grow! and how 
far away the blue mountains ever are; and the 
joumey grows greater and the pilgrim*s strength less 
every day. And it may bo there comes a day when 
the traveller can go no farther, all the strength of 
love and hope and enthu.siasm expendc'd. And there 
is nothing for it but de-pair or divinity. The soul 
finds God or it finds nothing. Life becomes a tragic 
failure or a triumph of faith. 

II. But supposing that in>tead of thinking about 
the way itself, we begin to think about the end of 
the way. Instead of thinking about the difliculty of 
life, let us think about the destiny of life. * I will go 
in mine own strength.* Yes, but where will you go? 
What is to be your destination? You may have 
health and skill to work, and the brain to think, and 
the heart to make many friends ; and if the end of 
life weie just to become a skilled workman, a clever 
student, or a social success—why you might do that 
‘on your own*. 

But when you come to understand that you are 
here in the world to make a siiint, to find some of 
tlie meaning of the immortal ideas of beauty, truth, 
goodness, Nicrifiee, and to develop and cherish in your 
heart that love that loves for love’s sake, unrepelled 
by ugrnies.s, unchilled by indifference, undaunted by 
malice- why, then, I say, you are face to face w ith 
something that strikes through your self-confidence 
and drives home into your soul a sense of your insuf¬ 
ficiency for life as it was meant to be lived. ‘ I will 
go.* Say no more than that if you are only going to 
uie mai'ket to make the best of a few bargains, and to 


the social circle to get the good word of a few friends. 
But that is not life, lliat is not finding your desti¬ 
nation ; that is missing the way, and any one with 
neither genius nor industry can do that. 

III. Look at the things that give meaning and 
value and immortality to life. People sometimes say 
to youth, ‘ The world is at your feet *. But that is not 
true unless heaven is in your heart. Look out beyond 
the brief ambitions, the trivial honours, the cheap 
victories, and the spurious gains of earth, and behold 
—oh, so far beyond them all!—the stainless light 
shining from the towers and pinnacles of the city of 
God. And know that if ever you are to come to the 
gates of that city, it must be by winning a victory 
compared with which every temporal achievement 
is but child’s play.—P. Ainswobth, The Pilgrim 
Churchy p. 210. 

Rrfkhkncks.— L\\\,~-Iniernatiorud Oriiical CoimnerUafy, 
vol.^ii. p. 124. LXXll. 2 .—Archbishop Alexander, Royalty 
and Loyalty^ No. iv. LXXII. 3.—W, L. Watkinson, Ths 
Ashes of RoseSf p. 118. C. D. Bell, Hills that Bring Peacs^ 
p. 3. LXXII. 6 .—II. J. Bevis, Sermons^ p. 243. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Christmas and Epiphany, p. 268. LXXII. 10, 11. 
—G. Huntinjfton, Sermons for Holy Seasons, p. 43. LXXIL 
12-14.—J. Monro-Gibson, A Strong City, p. 213. LXXII. 
16.—M. G. Pearse, Sermons to Children, p. 67. LXXII, 17* 
—A. MiUer, Ameriean Pulpit of To-day, p. 66. J. Banner- 
man, Si rmons, p. 236. LXXII. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
iii. No. 129. LXXII. —International Critical Comnsntaryf 
vol. ii. p. 131. 

MISSIONS: GROWTH OP THE KINGDOM 

Psalm lxxii. 

Thk outlook seems dubious when we see (1) but a 
‘handful* of corn, (2) and that ‘in the earth*—one 
handful for a whole world, (3) and some on the top 
of the mountains. But it is reassuring when we know 
(1) that it is corn—God’s good wheat, (2) that even 
on the top of the mountains its fruit shakes like 
I^banon, What will it be in the richer valleys ? What 
were the words of Jesus but a handful of com, and 
that upon the top of the mountains? But it is the 
only seed that can produce its harvest in every land^ 
in every corner of the world, 

UNTIL I WENT INTO THE SANCTUARY 

* Then thou^rht I to understand this: but it was too hard fot 
me, until I went into the sanctuary of God: then under¬ 
stood I the end of these men.*— Psalm lxxiii. 15,16 (P.B.). 

The difficulty of the writer of the Psalm is a very old 
difficulty, and yet it seems to us to be perpetually 
new. Think what it was that troubled him. What 
was his difficulty ? ‘ I was envious when I saw the 

ungodly in such prosperity. *rhey come in no mis¬ 
fortune like other men, neither are they plagued like 
other folk.* At what period of the world’s history, 
in what spot of the univei*se, are the echoes of that 
(|uestion not still beard ? The inequality of thinga 
Up starts the question before us, the problem of 
suffering, the mystery of evil, the strange impossibili^ 
of leconciling the two sides of life—here is the diflik 
culty which perplexed him. I venture to think that 
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there is no thoughtful person but, if he ever thinks 
at nil about human life, this strange, tangled medley 
will sometimes say, and say it almost in despair, ‘ I 
thought to undeistand this; but it was too hat'd 
for me *. 

And what is the solution ? Is there any solution ? 
The solution is this: ‘ It was too hard for me until I 
went into the sanctuary of God'. What does he 
mean? How did it help him, and how may it htlp 
us? 

I. In the sanctuary there came to him the thought 
of God. The whole place was full of it. How did 
that help him in the perplexities that troubled him? 
Think for a moment what the real difficulty was. It 
wjis not a difficulty of his mind ; it was a difficulty of 
his conscience. It was not an intellectual difficulty; 
it was a moral difficulty. ‘Until I went into the 
sanctuary .* Of course, in the simplest sense, he meant 
he went into the place where they were accustomed 
to go to lay down the burdens of their lives, that 
which iiuule churchgoing to those old Jews such a 
beautiful ixality, so different from much of the formal 
coTiventional churchgoing to-day. He went into the 
sanctuary. It was the natural place to go to. But, 
I think, it meant something more than that. It was 
not merely the place, but that to which the whole 
place witnessed. It was the thought of God, the 
consciousness of God, and the consciousness of God 
meant the consciousness of purpose. Could it be 
otherwise? To believe in God is surely of necessity 
to believe in His purpose. To say the opening words 
of the ('reed, ‘ I Vlieve in God/ is to believe that 
there is no tangle, no puzzle, no labyrinth. It is only 
that we have not yet disc'overcd the clue, God has not 
yet j)laccd it in our hands. We can afford to wait if 
there is something to wait for. 

II. In the sanctuary he discovered himself. I sup¬ 
pose the re is no thoughtful person but has often and 
often echoed that question. What am I ? What is 
that thing I call myself? What does it denote, and 
what does it involve? What am I? My body—is 
that myself? At first sight there seems to be so much 
to be said for it because my bo^ is so intertwined 
with my soul, that if I am tired I cannot pray; if I 
am in pain I can hardly think. At first sight my 
body seems to be myself. But somebody says, ‘ No, 
your self is the changeless part of you, and your body 
changes'. The body of to-day is a very different 
thing from the body of twenty years ago. My mind, 
then—is that myself? And again the answer comes, 
‘No. Your thoughts, your feelings, your opinions, 
they are not what they were ten years ago.' But 
your self remains unchanged. In the sanctuary of 
(Jod I discovered myself. Why? Because the whole 
of the sanctuary, and the worship of the sanctuary, 
and every detail of the woi’ship is based upon the 
assumption that I am more than body and more than 
mind, that I am a deathless spirit, and that I cannot 
live by bread alone. 

III. * Until I went into the sanctuary.’ Because, in 
the sanctuaiy, he discovered something else. He dis¬ 


covered the influence of worehip. There is a strange 
reflex influence in all acts of devotion. When the 
Loixl Jesus prayed. He was transfigured; so when a 
man prays, he is bringing a strange influence, morally 
and spiritually, upon his being, and he rises up from 
the act of prayer as the Lord rose from His prayer, 
a stronger, calmer, braver man. And so it is also 
with the inflrence of woi*ship. In days like these^ 
when life is so anxious, more esfiecially to men; when 
business is so exacting; when a right judgment is so 
important; when a prompt, almost instantaneous, 
decision is so frequently demanded, it is {mthetically 
sad that some of the very men who want the power 
most should cut themselves oft* from the calming in¬ 
fluences of the House of God, where for aught th^ 
know they might l)e able to say as Asaph said: ‘ It 
was too hard for me, life was too anxious, business was 
too exacting, disappointments were too overwhelming^ 
until I went into the sanctuary of God'. 

IV. And lastly. ‘ Until I went into the sanctuary; 
then understood I.' Because, in the sanctuary, he 
discovered another truth. In the sanctuary of God 
he found the truth of the consecration of himself to 
God. The whole place spoke of consecration separated 
for the worship of God; every holy vessel set apart; 
the priast consecrated to God's service. The whole 
place was full of the consecration of things and of life 
to God. Is theie a more tremendously important 
truth than that for us to try and write upon our 
hearts? 

QOD THE SOLE DELIGHT OF THE ELECT 

* Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? and there Is none on 
earth that I desire beside Thee.'— Psalm lxxiii. 24. 

This Psalm gives the embodiment of the deepest, 
innermost, and most primary life of the soul; wnere 
thought is not, but the life is reduced to the ulti¬ 
mate facts of spiritual consciousness, the certain 
premises of spiritual thought, the knowledge of self 
and the knowledge of God, i 

I. The soul that aspires to contemplate the ways 
of Providence is met by a difficulty at the outset. 
God’s ways are not as our ways. His gifts to men 
are not proportioned, as we should have proportioned 
them, to their deserts, and this difficulty, which is 
stated at the beginning of the Psalm, is not solved, 
in a final and universal way, in any part of it; it is 
solved only to the satisfaction of the Psalmist him¬ 
self, with just the hint at the intellectual solution 
that God’s judgment in the world to come will 
remedy what now seems to be defects. 

II. When the question of God’s just government 
has onc e been satisfactorily explain^, the soul cares 
no more for the details of the explanation ; she only 
desires to prostrate herself before Him and confess her 
weakness and His surpassing glory. In communion 
with Him, even such unequiu communion as she feels 
to be the best she deserves, she is strengthened and 
ennobled, and rests and is comforted. 

III. ‘ Nevertheless I am always by Thee; for 
Thou hast holden me by my right h^.' In tins 
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fublime selfishness, if we are to call it so, he is con¬ 
tent to stay ; he forgets all others. He can do with¬ 
out the glory until God's own time shall come for 

{ firing it; the guidance of God's counsel may last as 
ong as He shall please, so that only it be not taken 
away. And now we shall see in what sense his re¬ 
ligion is selfish, and in what sense not. It is selfi.sh 
so far, and so far only, as all love may be said to be 
selfish. It seeks its own delight, but a delight that 
is not found in self, or in its own prize or possessions, 
but only in loving and being loved by Another. 

IV. I am afraid that this ardent all-absorbing 
personal love for their Lord is not, as a matter of 
fact, the prevailing feeling and the keenest desire 
of Christians in their thoughts of the other world. 
What is it that people of our time most fondly think 
of, and exult in most, when they think that God has 
given them a right to expect admission into heaven? 
Is it not generally, not union with God, but re¬ 
union with their earthly friends, or with God's ser¬ 
vants whom they have revered that have gone beforc 
them? And sometimes people's thoughts of heaven 
take a yet lower form—lower, more selfish in the 
evil sense; they look forward to a blessedness that 
consists not in realized love for another, but in 
mere personal enjoyment and possession ; and fancy 
heaven only a more perfect earth, with all eaiths 
enjoyments that are not plainly sinful or casual. 

Now until we are able to have nothing and desire 
nothing but God, we are not fit for heaven. If we 
would have the happiness that we seek, we must 
receive it in God’s form, and seek it in Ilis way, by 
disinterested love for Him and our brethren, not 
schcinos for our own personal exaltation even in 
things spiritual. What we have to do is to go out 
of ourselves, not out into the world, but into God ; 
to leave a self-centred selfish desire for happiness, and 
seek His will and His kingdom; only by that the 
truest happiness will be found.—W. H. SiMcox, The 
Cessation of Prophecy, p. 178. 

Psalm lxxiii. 

After the defeat of Montcontour, as they were 
caiTying Coligny off the field, nearly suffocated by 
the blood of three wounds pouring into his closed 
visor, an old friend, who was being carried wounded 
beside him, repeated the first verse of this Psalm— 

Si est ce que Dieu eat tr6s doux. 

' Truly God is good to Israel.' The historian adds: 
‘That great captain confessed afterwards that this 
short word refreshed him, and put him in the way of 
good thoughts and firm resolutions for the future 
If the whole Psalm is read, it will be seen to be 
singularly suited to such an emergency; and so well 
were the Psalms then known, that the first verse 
called up the whole,— John Keb. 

THE CUP IN THE HAND OP THE LORD 
‘ In the hand of the Lord there is a cup. and the wine is red; it is 
full mixed, and He poureth out of the same. *— Psalm lxxv. 8 . 

What is the cup of the Lord in my text? What is 
the cup of salvation in another Psalm? What is 


the cup of blessing in St Paul ? Are there two 
different cups ? Are we to distinguish between the 
cup which Christ drained and the cup which Hi 
blessed ? Are we to divide the Passion from the 
Eucharist? Good Friday from Maundy Thursday? 
no, we are not to divide them. The two are onib 
The Eucharist is the communion of the Passioik 
'The power of the Passion is the power of the 
Eucharist 

I. Those who enter into the devout communicant 
life have found the seci*et of joy, for they have the 
life of Christ. But they are also self-consecrated to 
suffering; for the life of Christ is a dying life; Hii 
joy is wrung out of the heart of sorrow. They an 
dedicate(f to fellowship in His sufferings, that their 
fellowship in His glory may be real. This is the 
dominant conception of the Passion-nan’ative in 
St. John. We are not to look upon Good Friday 
simply as a defeat followed by a victory. The 
victory was won in and through suffering; it did 
not simply come after it. All this is in the cup 
which our Saviour drained, and which He gives us to 
drink. The red wine with which the cup of the 
Lord is full mixed, and which He poureth out for us, 
is His blood. Blood—the symbol of life, not of 
death ; but of life poured out, consecrated by dying. 

II. What does this challenge mean to us, dropping 

metaphor and mysticism ? ‘ Can ye drink of the cup 

that I shall drink of?' We know that we must 
answer, We can, unless we prefer to say that we have 
neither part nor lot in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ. But what is involved in our acceptance of 
the challenge? We are able, at any rate we wish to 
try —to do what? Surely the cup is the burden 
of human sorrow and human sin—the accumulated 
results of all the errors and vices and crimes that 
poor humanity commits every day. A bitter draught 
it is ; ‘ Thou hast given us a drink of deadly wine * 
we might say when it is put before us. Jesus Christ 
was willing to drain it—as an act of love, and as an 
act of obedience. He took up the burden of frail 
humanity. He let it crush Him and by so doing 
He concpjei'ed it. That is the claim, the challenge, 
that Christ makes to us. We cannot tell what He 
will require of us, it may be much or it may be little ; 
but have we the spirit of love and the spirit of 
obedience, in which as I have said, Christ Himself 
lived and died for man ? If we have we may answer 
humbly but confidently, ‘We are able’; for our 
great Captain will set us no impossible tasks. 

III. You will see now why the cup which our 
blessed Lord drained and the cup whicn He blessed 
are one and the same cup. It is the cup of com¬ 
munion, of brotherhood ; the cup of kindness which 
pledges us to bear each other’s burdens instead of 
shifting our own; and it is the cup of the red wine 
poured out, the precious life-blood freely given, the 
living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto God,—W. 
11. Inge, All Saints* Sermons, p. 163. 

Reperencb.—LXXV .—InUmational Oritical C(nimmUm% 

vol. ii. p. 160. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT A HISTORY OP THE 
JEWS 

* Xn Jewry is God known: His name is g^reat in Israel.*— 
Psalm lxxvi. z. 

We call the Jews a people. What does this mean ? 

It generally means a number of persons bound to¬ 
gether by three things; by having one blood, one 
language, one land. Other bonds may usually come 
in, such as one set of customs, one law, one govern¬ 
ment, one religion. But the three I have mentioned 
are the most constant. 

I. First one blood. The Jews mixed wonderfully 
little with other peo{)le till quite late in history, and 
the family feeling was part of their religion. One of 
the names by which they are called is ‘The Children 
of Israel*. Generation after generation was thus 
taught to look back to the first beginnings of the 
people. It lifted them out of base and earthly things. 

It carried them half-way to God. For God Himself 
was likewise known to them in the same form. De¬ 
claring Himself as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, He brought Himself near to them through 
their recollections of their forefathei*s. 

II. Secondly, a people is held together by speaking 
one language. Tnis bond of language the Jews j)os- 
sessed. Almost from the first it became intermixed 
with their thoughts about God. First the memory 
of His Commandments as written on the Tables of 
stone or spoken by the lips of Moses, then the pos¬ 
session of noly books, the short beginnings of a Bible, 
led them to feel that their common speech was not 
merely the necessary means of conversing with each 
other on the things of everyday life, but also supplied 
the outward form in which God spoke to their fathers 
and to them. 

III. Again, men are made one people by dwelling 
in one land. And such was Judea or J^ewry, the 
land of Israel to the Jews, the children of Israel. 
The aficetion which they bore it was one of the most 
powerful ties wliich helped them to feel that they 
were indeed one at times when other causes were 
tearing them asunder. God saw fit that for their 
sins they should be carried away prisoners into a 
strange land, and there they seemed ready to be 
scattered away and leave no traces on the face of the 
earth, till in due time part of them obtained leave 
to return to their own country, and then once more 
the people rose out of the dust. Their entrance into 
it was marked by wonderful signs of God’s presence 
and favour, and He taught them to look on continu¬ 
ance upon its sacred soil as the highest earthly bless¬ 
ing, the best reward for those who obeyed His laws. 

IV. We have now considered the three chief signs 
which mark a people in the proper sense of the word, 
and which the Bible shows to have marked the 
ancient people of God, the Jews. So far they were 
in a great measure like other peoples, old ana new. 
The difference was that God made Himself known to 
no other people. That is what renders their history 
a treasure of the highest and best instruction to us; 
not a mere subject of curiosity for those who have 
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time and opportunity to busy themselves about things 
that happened so very long ago, but a possession 
meant for the use of every one or us.—J. F. A Hoet, 
Sermons on the Books of the Bible, p. IS. 

Repbrenciss. —LXXVI. 3.—Spurgeon, Semumst vol. air. 
No. 701. LXXVI. 5.—S. Barini^-Gould, The Preacher*$ Pockit^ 
p. HD. 

'Thou art of more honour and might than the hills of the 
robbera*— Psalm lxxvi. 4 (Prayer Book Version). 

Charles Kwosusv had a special love for this Psalm. 
When sailing up the Rhino, and looking on the 
ruined strongholds of the old freebooters, he writes: 
‘How strange that my favourite Psalm about the 
hills of the robbers (hills of prey) should have come 
in course the very day I went up the Rhine! *— John 
Kke. 

THE DIVINE COERCION OP EVIL 

' Surely the wrath of man shall praise Thee: the remainder of 

wrath shalt Thou restrain.’— Psalm lxxvi. 10 . 

Let us note for our consolation and encouragement 
the two precious truths expressed by the text—^the 
Divine restraint of evil, and the Divine compulsion of 
evil to issues of good and blessing. For, whatever 
the variations in the interpretation of the original by 
the great scholars, this is substantially the significance 
of the passage before us. 

L The Divine Restraint of Evil.—‘The remainder 
of wrath shalt Thou restrain.* The mighty ai*my of 
Sennacherib, splendidly equipped, full of fury and 
confidence, sucldenly and mysteriously melted away 
under the power of Jehovah, leaving Jerusalem intact 
and joyful; and the permanent significance of this 
event is, that no weapon formed against the kingdom 
of God shall finally prosper, that every conspiracy in 
a critical hour shall be brought to nought. 

1. In nature we see abounding examples of the 
fact that limits are fixed to the destructive forces^ 
limits they may not transgress. There is a benign 
law, a delicately poised balance, a sovereign virtue^ 
an antiseptic quality, in the very constitution of 
things, which keeps the destructive elements within 
bounds, and preserves the world a theatre of life, 
sweetness, health, and beauty. And as the snake is 
in the grass, the hawk in the sky, the poison-plant in 
the woods, so the octopius, alligator, and shark infest 
the waters; yet the protective law operates there^ 
also, sheltering whatsoever passeth through the depths 
of the seas. 

Evil is full of boasting; it is insolent, mocking, 
rampant, apparently irresistible; it threatens to oc¬ 
cupy the whole sphere—annihilating all that is fl^d, 
soiling whatever is beautiful, quenching in darKnem 
whatever is joyous; yet somehow it bmaks off unac¬ 
countably where anci when we did not expect it to 
break off, not having wrought nearly the mischief 
that seemed inevitable. ‘ Fear ye not Me ? saith the 
Lord : will ye not tremble at My presence which have 
placed the sand for the bound of the sea by a per¬ 
petual deci-ee, that it cannot pass it; and, though 
the waves thereof toss themselves^ yet can they not 
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prevail; though they roar, yet can they not pass 
over it ? * 

2. If in nature these gracious limits are imposed on 
the genius of destruction, let us be assured that stern 
circumscriptions i-cstrain moial evil and render im- 
possihle its tnumph. 

II. The Divine Compulsion of Evil. —‘Surely the 
wl’ath of man shall praise Thee.’ Not merely re¬ 
strained, but coerced to most desirable issues. Not 
only is Zion saved from evil, she is served by it. The 
j)eoplcs of the earth, the estranged heathen peoples, 
through thc'ir defeats and humiliations, are to attain 
to true insight and reverence. ITie most furious and 
the most enraged are to come to the thankful ac¬ 
knowledgment of God. Such is the significance of 
the closing strophe of this Psalm. ‘Hie rage of kings 
and peoples is overruled to the glory of the Church 
of God and to the ultimate salvation of the revolters. 

Let us, however, be clear as to what is exactly 
meant by evil working good. We must remeujbtT 
that evil is evil, not good in the making, not unde¬ 
veloped good. Essential evil is the deliberate con¬ 
tradiction of the Divine will, the positive violation of 
the Divine law, programme, design, the clash uf Gi'd's 
will and the creature’s. And, secondly, that good is 
never brought out of evil—that is impossible. When 
it is aflirmed that evil works for good, we mean that 
God so antagonizes wicked men, vile institutions, and 
malign movements, that in the final result they de¬ 
velop the good they threaten to destroy. Tlie selfish- 
ness, pride, and licence of the world are made to work 
its purification. 

I.^t us not be overpowered by the vision of the 
power of evil. Whatever is done against ns in our 
personal life by the injustice of men or the malicious¬ 
ness of demons shall, whilst we remain faithful, work 
for our final gain. What is the moral of the book 
of Job but the siilx)rdination of alien wrath to the 
profit of the saint ? From a great fight of unmerited 
affliction we see the patriarch emerge more rich and 
powerful than when the storm burst upon him, and 
with a deepened experience that must have given to 
h’s I’estorcd prosperity tenfold intcrast and satisfac¬ 
tion. The government of God extorted from the 
malice of hell splendid spoils in which Job was ar¬ 
rayed. So now with every loyal child of God. ‘ All 
things work together for good to them that love 
God.’—W. L. Watkinson, The Fatal Barter, pp. 
62 - 76 . 

References. —LXXVI. 11.—Parker, City Temple Pulpit, 
vol. i. p. 218. W. (1. Bryan, Seven Semume on the Sacrament, 
p. 54. LXXVI. 17.—H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines, p. 72. 
i.XXVI.— International Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 165. 
LXXVII. 6.—W. H. Inge, Faith and Knowledge, p. 211. 

THE PORTAL OP A NEW PERIOD: A NEW 
YEAR’S SERMON 

*I will remember the years of the right hand of the Most 
High.’— Psalm lxxvii. io. 

Tiik New Year admonishes with a triple exhortation. 
It bids us think of three tenses and of a thi-eefold 
progression. We are bidden to reflect on the good 


old time, to give thanks for the new and better time^ 
and to work for the future time, tlie best of all. 

I. Think of the days of old and of the wonders of 
the Most High. Gratitude demands such meditation. 
But such thankfulness for the mercies of the past 
does not involve discouragement of the conditions of 
the present Where should we be to-day if the philo¬ 
sophy of the old pessimists were true? Noble souls 
of the older times were ever apt to work mournfully 
on the world of their own day. Bernard of Clairvauz 
looks back wistfully to tlie olden time ‘when the 
Apostles cast their nets to catch men, not as we do, 
to gain gold and silver'. And all sections have thus 
looked back aspiring to regain the purity of the old 
days of Christendom. 

II. ITiink devoutly on all the goodness of the grace 
of God manifested from the days of the Apostles down 
to the days of your youth, but give thanks for the 
new, better time which God accords to us. In many 
an aspect is this indeed the better time. To-day 
men have begun to realize that Christianity, rightly 
undci*st()()d, is the noblest swialism, that is to say, it 
is the fellowship of love. Men now lx»gin at last to 
comprehend that humanity is a whole, a cor[X)rate 
unity, a body, and that the unruly, the destitute, yea^ 
even the criminals are members—sick and sad mem¬ 
bers indeed, but nevertheless niembei-s needing care 
and protection. 

III. Thank God for the better, brought about by 
the grace of ('hiist, but let us lift up our eyes and 
our hemts to greet the better time that is still to 
come. The past, that panorama in which progress 
and retrogression are alike portrayed, reveals that as 
the doctrines and teachings of the Divine Man have 
spread so mankind has been the better, the brighter, 
the purer, the more humane and thoughtful. It is 
the sign of the times—it is the happy poilent for the 
future. Work for the future, the heat time ! It still 
remains for us to struggle towards that best and to 
conquer it for our successors, for this better present 
age is deformed by blots that are dark and sadden¬ 
ing. Truly something better than present conditions 
must be achieved, and let each of us resolve, by word 
and example, to bring alx>ut the desired confirmation. 
For each individual life great tasks are in piospect.— 
Paul von Zimmerman, Homiletio Review, 1909, 
vol. Lxii. p. 64. 

Referbncb. — LXXVII. 10. — S. Cox, ExpoaUiom (OrdI 
Series), p. 152. 

THE SPELL OP CHRIST 

* 1 will remember the years of the right hand of the Most High. 

I will remember the works of the Lord.'— Psalm lxxvii. 

IO, II. 

The Gospels in their narrative simplicity do not as a 
rule pause to anedyse motives, still less to debate and 
comment upon the fascinations and qualities of Him 
whom they present. The simple but vivid brevity of 
th#^ notices will compel from us the thought necessary 
to interpret them: and in pressing past the excited 
and thronging multitudes to see how nearts were truly 
won, we shall be saved from fancying that the main 
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and central strength of the Gospel then lay in any¬ 
thing but what it lies in now. 

I. Among the causes of that strength we shall be 
both i-ight and reverent if we assign a chief place to 
what, in other cases, we call personal influence, or 
the ascendancy of character. At the outset there is 
record of it usually expressed: ‘Jesus increasi»d in 
favour with man \ With His ministry this became a 
more definite attraction. The bidding to John and 
James, to Andrew and Peter, to Philip, to Matthew, 
to leave all and follow Him implies for its success a 
strong spell of personal influence, to which the eager, 
impulsive offers to follow Him whitheraoever He w^ent 
bear a voluntary witness. 

II. From the personal influence of a preacher we 
turn naturally to the influence of His message. In 
Him the word and the character were not only har¬ 
monious: they were one in their effect. Surely 
nothing was more unique alike in Christ and His 
teaching than the truth, adetjuacy, and tendeniess of 
His treatment of sin. In every epistle of the Apostles, 
in ev(Ty woi*d of their preaching, and in the convic¬ 
tions of the lielievers, there appears that intense and 
vivid conception of the contrast between good and 
evil, which almost invented for itself a new vocabu¬ 
lary in such words as ‘sin* and ‘holiness*. 

III. It is sometimes alleged that the prominence 
thus given to sin is an artificial and conventional 
thing. To such a chalk^nge Christian teaching can, I 
think, give no answer but a direct contradiction, and 
an appeal to fact, as such fact, inward and moral, can 
be interpreted by the sincere and humble-hearted, 
and by them alone. The motto of the school of 
Christ is written by the Master Himself acress its 
portal: ‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear \— 
Bishop Talbot, Oxford University Sermons, p. 16. 

THE SANCTUARY OP QOD 
‘ Thy way, O God, is in the sanctaaiy,*— Psalm lxxvii. 13. 
Thk ^nnctuary is the place in which God is known 
and H is truth honoured and spoken. 

I. The Enthroned Bible. —There is in Paris an old 
picture which represents an early Christian assembly, 
and above it a throne, but on that throne is seat^ 
neither king nor bishop. There rests simply an open 
Bible. In the sanctuary the Word of God is enthroned 
—the Word written, the Word spoken. Iif the sanctu¬ 
ary (xotrs nature, character, and creative power are 
made known. 

II. Qod*s Way of Creation.—We hear a great deal 
about th(‘ discoveries of modern science; but the first 
verse of the Bible, the Book of the sanctuary, out¬ 
weighs them all. The favourite theory of the day, 
though it is getting some hard knocks from some of 
your scientific men, is the theory of evolution; but 
that theory affirms not the cause, but simply the 
method of creation. The creative power remains the 
same whether by a direct act or by the slower process 
of evolution or development Of course we are 
speaking of theistic evolution, for there is an^ atheis¬ 
tic form which would get life out of matter, instinct 


out of life, mind out of instinct, and free will out of 
necessity. There are atheistic evolutionists who will 
swallow all theories, anything but the sublime 
declaration of the sanctuary, ‘ In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth *. 

III. Qod*s Way of Providence.—By providence is 
meant His affectionate care over all that He has made. 
The universe is a cradle, and the hand of the Father 
—the Mother God—rocks it and all things here are 
to serve His child 1 en. He has placed all things under 
laws, and these laws an; cruel only to those who are 
too ignorant or too careless to obey them. You say 
these laws are immutable, that they roll along relent¬ 
lessly. But we should remember that these laws are 
also controllable. Who is the wise man ? Why the 
man who subjugates these laws not by violating thenit 
but by harvesting tliem and using them, 

IV. The Indwelling Spirit.—There is also the in¬ 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit. The holy man must be 
followed by the Holy (Thost. He is the great re- 
vealer. He is within our hearts dir(?cting the current 
of our thoughts towards the pure, the spiritual, the 
heavenly. He so pure yet seeing our impurity dwell¬ 
ing within, moulding and fashioning that He may 
behold in us His fruits of purity and love. Thus we 
have in the sanctuary God*s way made known as the 
Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. The 
Church exists to promote man*s welfare everywhere. 
It is the way of tne highest instruction, it is the way 
of consolation.— Hugh Johnston, Christian Worta 
Pulpit, No. 1868, p. 120. 

Reperenck.—LXXVII. 13.—H. Melvill, StrawM, vol. U. 
p. 297. ^ 

THE HIGHWAY IN THE SEA 
‘ Thy way is in the sea.’— Psalm lxxvii. 19 . 

llouBTLEss when the Psalmist penned our text his 
first thought was the crossing of the Red Sea. He 
was seeking to revive his drooping heart Iw recalling 
the saving power of God in Israeli past *Ihy way is 
the sea—were there not glimpses m that of truths 
which the Exodus never could exhaust ? So did the 
writer feel—so must we all feel—^and it is on some 
of these suggestions that I wish to speak. 

I. First, then, think of the sea as an object of dread. 
There were two places above all others dreaded by 
the Jews. The one was the desert and the other was 
the sea. The desert—for it was across the desert 
that these armies came which besieged Jerusalem and 
pillaged it. And the sea—because it was full of 
storm and treachery in Jewish eyes; it was i^e 
hungry, cruel, insatiable deep. Now comes the voice 
of the great Jewish singer and says to the people^ 
‘God*s way is in the sea*. In the very sphere and 
element they dread is the path and purpose of 
divinity. I think we should all do weU to learn that 
lesson—God*8 way is in the very thing we dread. 
We love the energy and glow of life; but we dread 
the silence of death and the cold grave—^but the way 
of the liord of heaven is in the sea. 

II. Again, the sea is the abiding home of mystery. 
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There is a twofold mystci'y about the sea—illimitable 
distaTice and unfathomed depths. Do you think it is 
profitlfss and idle dreaming to see in that a parable 
of life ? The commonest life in the heart of the com¬ 
mon crowd is more mysterious than any ocean, and it 
is its distance and its depths that make it so. It is 
not the achievements of man which are mysterious: 
it is the things which man never can achieve, and 
which he yet longs and hopes and hungere for, through 
century after century of failure. It is the reach of 
it through death into eternity that encireles with 
mystery the life of man. 

III. Once more, the sea is the element of restless¬ 
ness. We are not here to be satisfied and rounded. 
We are here to strive and yearn and toil and pray 
for things that are too large for thi*eescore years. 
And in that distressing atid yet Divine unrest there 
is the way and ordering of God. God’s way is never 
in the stagnant pool; His way is ever in the restless 
sea. 

IV. Lastly, I would have you note this about the 
sea; it is the meeting-place of all the watera. It is 
not in the things that isolate and part us that the 
way of God is pre-eminently seen; it is the things 
that draw us heart to heart; it is in the meeting- 

lace of all the watera. In our sorrows and joys, our 

opes and aspirations we are blended like the waters 
in the sea. And it Is there, where we mingle in a 
common brotherhood, that the seeing eye will find 
the way of God.—G. H. Moerison, The JJ'nlighted 
Lustre, p. 83. 

THE SECRECY OP GOD 

* Thy way is in the sea, and Thy path in the g^reat waters, and 
Thy footsteps are not knowa*— Psalm lxxvii. 19. 

Men tell us that there are few more impressive sights 
than that of a burial at sea. It is even more solemn 
and arresting than the last rites beside an earthly 
grave. There is the ceasing of the throbbing engines; 
the gathering of the hushed a’owd upon the deck. 
There is the simple service; the lifting of the body ; 
and then—the plunge into the deep. And it is this 
element of silent secrecy, this hiding in unfathomable 
depths, which thrills and solemnizes and subdue.s. 
.Something like that was in the poet’s mind when he 
said of God, ‘Thy way is in the sea*. Mingling with 
all his other thoughts was this, that God has His un¬ 
fathomable secrets. 

I. Note first some of the spheres in which the 
Divine secrecy is notable, and we shall think, to begin 
with, of God’s gifts. 

1. Think, for example, of the gift of love. In the 
darkest spot of earth some love is found. There is 
no man so brutal and so base but some one loves him 
and thrills at his approach. And yet how silent and 
how secret love is, hiding itself away from human 
eye, chary of uttering its depths in language, and 
Baking in a momentary glance. It is so always with 
the love of God. God’s love is here, bedewing every 
thorn, shining on every hedge around the home. | 
And yet how secret and hidden it all is—how meaning- j 


less to blind or holden eyes—till Christ has oome» 
and showed His wounded side, and led us to the 
glory of the cross. 

2. The same thing also is true of the gift of life. 
Life is the one im|ienetrable secret. We have it, and 
we thank God for it to-night, and yet the wisest 
knows not what it is, 

8 . Then once again this element of secrecy is evi¬ 
dent in the providence of life. Not with the sound 
of bell does God arrive, when the feet are at the turn¬ 
ing of the ways. Over the silent sea the boat ap- 
rooches, with some one in it predestined to be ours ; 
ut the oars are muffled and we hear it not, as it 
comes from the haven of the far away. Decked 
with the broidery of common moments, the moments 
which are not common reach us. Wearing the 
aspect of our usual hours, our great hours of destiny 
arrive. 

4. Note the element of secrecy in God’s approaching 
to the soul in gi*ace. 

II. The secrecy of God is meant to be a spur to 
drive us on. 

1. There ore things that we are better not to 
hear, and God has the gracious strength to keep 
a secret. How often have we said in conversation, 
‘ Ah, how I wish you had never told me that I * 
We can never look with the same eyes again since 
that one word was whispered in our ear. And we 
put it from us, and it comes again, and it rises from 
the dead when we least wish it; and we are meaner, 
and we are ashamed, just because some one could not 
keep a secret. There are times when there is strength 
in speech. There are times when there is strength in 
silence. 

2 . The secrecy of God should give us hope. There 
is hope for the world, and there is hope for men when 
we can say ‘ God’s footstep are not known ’. 

3. The secrecy of God is meant by God to keep us 
faithful. It is the pattern for our common life. It is 
given to help us on our daily round. Rarely are we 
summoned to great deeds. To many of us they never 
come at all. We are not beckoned along the shining 
road to anything that might an^est the world. We 
make our journey by a guict way, with crosses that 
are very commonplace, with duties that are oixlinary 
duties, iinlustrcd by any sparkle as of dew. There 
are blessings in a life like that. When a man is 
famous his footsteps ore well known. He is not the 
nearer God on that account. From the tiniest violet 
up to Jesus Christ God moves in quiet and unob¬ 
trusive paths. And if it is thus lie lavishes His 
beauty, and makes His infinite sacrifice of love, tos 
can be very near Him in our calling.—G. H. Morrisoki, 
The Return of the Angels^ p. 45. 

References.— LXXVII. 19.—A. P. Stanley, Sermom on 
^'pecial OccasioM, p. 340. C. J. Vaughan, Memorialt ^ 
Hanmo Sundays, p. 116. LXXVII.— IrUemational OrUieal 
Comrnmtary, vol. ii. p. 172. LXXVIII. 6-7* — H. M. Builet, 
Harrow Sch^l Sermons (2nd Series), p 23& 
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MEMORY. HOPE. AND EFFORT 
(A New Fear** Sermon) 

*Tbat they tnig^ht set their hope in God, and not forget the 
works of God, but keep His commandments.’— Psalm 

LXXVIII. 7. 

In its oricrinal application this verse is simply a state¬ 
ment of God’s purpose in giving to Israel the Law, 
and such a history of deliverance. So, then, the woids 
may permissibly bear the application which I pui-pose 
to make of them in this sermon, re-echoing only the 
thoughts which the season has already, I suppose, 
more or less, suggested to most of us. Though every 
day be a New Year’s Day, still the alteration in our 
dates and our calendars should set us all thinking 
of th it continued lapse of the mysterious thing—the 
aeature of our own minds—which we call time. 

I. Ix't 118 associate Gotl with memory by thankful 
remembrance. I sujipose that there ai‘e very few of 
the faculties of our nature which we more seldom 
try to regulate by Christian principles than that 
gi’eat power which we have of looking backwards. 
The one thing that all parts of our nature need is 
God, and that is as true alxiut our power of remem¬ 
brance as it is about any other part of our being. 
The past is then hallowed, noble, and yields its 
highest results and most blessed fruits for us when 
we link it closely with Him. The past should be 
regarded by each of us as it is, in deed and in truth, 
one long record of what God has done for us. Such 
an exercise of grateful God recognizing remembrance 
will deliver us from the abuses of that great power 
by which so many of us turn our memories into a 
cause of weakness, if not of sin. 

(а) There are people, and we are all tempted to 
be of the number, who look back upon the past and 
see nothing there but themselves, their own cleverness, 
their own success; burning incense to their own net, 
and sacrificing to their own drag. 

(б) Another mood leads us to look back into the 
ast dolefully and disappointedly, to say, ‘I have 
roken do>vn so often. I may as well give it all up,* 

Never! If only we will look back to God we shall 
be able to look forward to a perfect self. 

(c) There are others to whom remembrance is 
mainly a gloating over old sins. Alas I for the man 
whose memory is but the paler portraitui-e of past 
sins. You may find a refuge from that curse of re¬ 
membrance in remembering God. 

(d) Some of us unwisely, and ungratefully, live in 
the light of departed blessings, so as to have no heai'ts 
cither for present mercies or for present duties—for 
all these the remedy is that we should not forget the 
works of God, but see Him everywhere filling the 
past. 

II. Let us live in the future by hope in Him, our 
remembrances and our hopes are closely connected. 
Hope owes to memory the pigments with which it 
paints, the canvas on which it paints, and the objects 
which it portrays there. But m all our earthly hopes 
there is a feeling of uncertainty which brings alai'm 
as well as expectatioa But if, according to my text. 


we set our hopes in God, then we shall have a cer¬ 
tainty absolute. 

III. Let us live in the present by strenuous obedi¬ 
ence. After all memory and hope are meant to fit 
us for work in the flying moment Both should impel 
us to this keeping of the commandments of God; for 
both yield motives which should incline us thereto. 
If my memory weakens me for present work, either 
because it dc*presses my hope 01 success, or because 
it saddens me with the remembrance of departed 
blessings, then it is a curse and not a good. And 
if I dream myself away in any future, and forget 
the exigencies of the imperative and swiftly passing 
moment, then the faculty of hope, too, is a curse ana 
a weakening.—A. Maclaren, GhrisVs Musts, p. 118. 

References.— LXXVIII. 9 —S. Barin^f-GouM, Villags 
Preachimj for a Year, vol i p. 9 . Spurgeon, Sernums, voL 
xii. No. 696. LXXVIII. 10 .—J. Baines, Sennons, p, 113L 

DRINK FROM THE DEPTHS 
*He gave them drink as out of the great depths.*— Psalm 

LXXVIII. 15. 

The Psalmist is here reviewing the providence of Gk)d 
that sustained the children of Israel in the desert. 
That providence had made a deep impression on him, 
and he delights to dwell upon its wondera. Take, for 
example, the water from the rock of which the Psalmist 
is speaking in our text. It comes to him in a flash as 
the great wonder of it that God gave them drink out 
of the great depths. What the people came for is a 
draught of water, and God in His mercy gives them 
their desire. On that thought I wish to d well- 
carrying it through some of the activities of God. 

I. Think then for a moment of the world of nature 
as it unfolds itself in all its beauty round us. There 
is not a biixl or beast, there is not a ti’ee or flower, 
but is ministered to in the way our text describes, I 
take the tiniest weed that roots among the stones^ 
the flower in the crannied wall of which the poet 
speaks, and I ask what does it need to live ? It needs 
a little warmth; it needs an occasional moistening 
with rain. Now in a ceiiain measure this is true, but 
you can never stop there in this mysterious universe. 
Try to explain the light that a rose needs, and you 
are caiTiea into the depths of solar energy. 

II. Again, think of our senses for a moment, think 
of our sight and hearing for examples. To one man, 
as to the Peter Bell of Wordsworth, a primrose is just 
a primrose and no more. To another in the meanest 
flower that blows there are thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for team. Or two men listen to a piece 
of music and one as he listens is profoundly stirred 
by it; yet play that piece before anotKer, and it is 
sound and lury, signiiying nothing. So at the back 
of every sense we have there is a deep that you can 
never fathom. 

III. Again let us think of God’s ways in providence 
in the ordering and discipline of our lives. One of 
the lessons we learn as we grow older is that oor 
discipline is not exceptional. It is not by exceptional 
providences that we live. It is not by exceptional 
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joys we are enriched. It is by sonx)ws that are as 
old as man, by joys that are common, as the wind is 
common that breathes on the meanest street. 

IV. Then think again for a moment of the Bible. 
Now there is one thing that always arrests me in the 
Bible. It is that the Bible is such an ancient book 
and yet is so intensely modem and practical. There 
is not a problem you are called to face, there is not 
a burden you are forced to bear, but your strength 
for it all shall be as the strength of ten if you make 
a daily companion of your Bible. It gives us a drink 
out of the great depths. 

V. Then, lastly, think for a moment upon Jesus— 
of Jesus in relation to His words. If ever words were 
as water to a thirsty world, surely it was the words 
that Jesus spake. That is why the words of Christ 
will live even when heaven and earth have passed 
away. You can exhaust the cup, or drain the goblet 
dry, but you cannot exhaust the spring fed from the 
depths.—G. H. Morrison, The Wingsofthe Morning^ 

p. 198. 

MISTRUST THAT DESTROYS 

*A fire was kindled against Jacob, and anger also went up 
against Israel; because they believed not God, and trusted 
not in His salvation.*— Psalm lxxviii. 21, 22. 

I, Unbelief is malignant when it is a product of the 
flesh and its tyrannous appetites. Of that we have an 
instructive example in the text. That was not a guid¬ 
ing angel, a ministering presence, a guardian provi¬ 
dence altogether to their minds, which brought them 
through the depths of the sea and forgot coupons for 
the banijuets that should have been arranged for them 
at different stages of their journey. In the midst of 
their toils and privations the fi-etful descendants of 
Abraham were naving the best possible training for 
prowess, sovei-eignty, full salvation. 

II. There are men who are unbelievers because 
their vanity has been vexed and their ambition 
thwarted, and in the scheme of things which would 
win them faith and approval, others must needs be 
found bowing at their feet. God*s programme of life 
and salvation differs from ours, and this tempts us to 
be unbelieving. Some of us make it a condition of the 
trust God a^s fix)m us that we shall first get all we 
want. 

III. Another sign of malignant unbelief is that it 
thwarted men in working out the appointed problems 
of life and salvation. The mind trained to methods 
of historical rese arch is exasperated to contempt by 
the uncritical methods of pietists who do not grasp 
the human part in revelation, and the Bible is despi.sed 
because of the narrowness and illiteracy of some good 
Christians who honour it. The man needs our richest 
pity over whom, for any of these reasons, the Bible 
nas lost its authority. Very often it happens that 
the unhelief we have cultivated so far afield, we bring 
l)ack into the ciicle of our common duties, and find 
oui*selves torn, disheartened, disabled in the presence 
of providential tasks which lie ready to our hands. 
TOiat is where the condemnation Ijegins. The unbe¬ 
lief which is malignant, kindling a fire against Jacob 


and wrath against Israel, is that which reduces men 
to the level of the bi-ute before the lofty calls and 
solemn problems of daily life. 

IV. The unbelief is malignant which impeaches a 
God who is in the very act of proving His covenant 
friendship with us ana leading us foi*1m into freedom, 
privilege, blessedness. The unbelief which affronts 
God is that which denies His personal soveieignty 
over us and impugns His gracious ministry in our 
lives. We are not dealing merely with the histonr 
of effete i-eligions, and our mistru’-t is not the epitapn 
penned by a distempei*ed soul for the tomb of a de¬ 
parted God. Our vaunted doubt is an afh-ont to a 
living Benefactor, a stab at the warm love that is ever 
brooding over us, a gross filial impiety; for the si^ns 
that our lives are under constant guidance are as in¬ 
disputable as those vouchsafed to Israel of old, how¬ 
ever much they may diffiT in form. 

V. Unbelief is malignant when the most memorable 
experiences of our history furnish sufficient warrant 
for the faith we are lequired to exercise. God never 
asks from men an arbitrary and impossible faith, and 
it will always be found that He has prejmred us b^ 
the lessons of our prcvious history for the next heroic 
act of trust that is required. The demand for faith 
is culminative, and the longer our experience of His 
guiding and saving ministry, the greater the obliga¬ 
tion that rests on us. The faith God seeks must be 
achieved first of all in connexion with the problems 
of our pereonal life, and when it is achieved tnere, the 
stupendous histories and pronouncements of the Bible 
will no longer cause us to stumbled—^T. G. Selby, 
The Unheeding Ood^ p. 42. 

SOUL FOOD 

* Com of heaven . . . angels' food.’— Psalm lxxviii. 34 , 35 . 

W HAT do you live upon ? How many lives have you ? 
Who is the sustainer of your life ? In what direction 
do you look for daily sustenance ? Surely here in these 
two texts, which are in reality one text, we find exactly 
what man needs at his best estate—‘ com of heaven, 
angels’ food*. Is such sustenance available? Yes. 
Arc there any invitations to partake of this food? 
Certainly; invitations given as with the blast of 
trumpets to come and eat, to come buy wine and milk 
without money and without price. 

I. What do we live upon? Here is com from 
heaven, here is angels’ food, and we may perhaps never 
touch it. Let it not be supposed that God is respon¬ 
sible for our self-impoverishment; He never meant us 
to impoverish ourselves. He never meant us to attempt 
to satisfy our hunger with the husks that the swine 
do eat. 

II. This wonderful Psalm shows the absolute futilil^ 
of mere miracles. God seems to have worked all His 
miracles in this 78th Psalm; it is as full of miracles 
as the lAird’s sermons were full of parables. Yet all 
ended in a deeper atheism; not an atheism as we 
undci-stand the word, a term emptied of God, but a 
term so filled with gods as to detnrone God. 

These people in &e wilderness tempted God to do 
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another miracle, and then another, and at last miracles 
became commonplaces to them, ceasing to be miracles 
and sinking below mere atiecdotes or transient circum¬ 
stances. Let us get back to the idea that God is the 
sustainer of man, God is the bread-giver; let us go 
back to our little child-prayer, Give us this day our 
daily bread. That prayer will do more for the world 
than atheism has ever done; that prayer will keep the 
world sweet wlu'n many a vain intellectual theorv 
will [lervert its imagination and destroy its coiLscience. 

Ill. ‘Corn of heaven, angels’ food/ Let the ima- 
gerv stand for all that it n*ally means. We cannot 
take out of it the idea that bread and water and honey 
and locusts and all the old wilderness* fare may be 
80 acce})ted and utilized as to become as if it were 
corn of heaven and angels’ food. Surely it was angels* 
food in the most literal sense that Adam ate when he 
was in the Garden of Eden. 

Are we sustaine d by the living God ? Do we live 
upon God ? Do we understind how man^ kinds of 
food or elements of sustenarjce God can give to us ? 
Jesus Christ revealed the great philosophy of living; 
He said, * Man shall not live by bread alone *. The 
meaning is so often mistaken or perverted, as if the 
assage read, Man must have something more than 
read, he must have something to his bread, it will 
not do to give him mere bread, bare bread. The 
passage has no such poor drivelling meaning. Here 
18 a great philosophy of sustenance; man shall not 
live only by bread, as if there were only one way of 
living, as if there were only one method of keeping 
man together in his personal identity. God can feed 
a man on the rocks or in the air or on the -ea, away 
from civilization wholly. When men rightly live in 
God the world will be at rest, and not until then. 
Th(;re is no way of rightly living in God but through 
Jesus Christ His Son.— .Joseph Parker, City Temple 
Pulpily vol. II. p. 233. 

References. —LXXVIII. 25.—H. Mclvill, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 1497, p. 113. LXXVIII. 40.—F. E. Paget, Helps and 
Himirances to the Christian Life, vol. i. p. 88. LXXVIII. 
41.—Archdoacoii Wilberforce, tianctification by the Truth, p. 
12. Spargooii, Sermons, vol. v. No. 272. LXXVIII.— In- 
tematiorial Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 178. 

THE GOSPEL PALACES 

* He built His sanctuary like high palaces, like the earth which 
He hath established for ever.’ —Psalm lxxviii. 69 , 

All ye who take part in the building of a church 
know that you have been admitted to the truest 
symbol of God’s eternity. You have built what may 
l)e destined to have no end but in (.’hrisPs coming. 
Cast your thoughts back on the time when our 
ancient buildings were firet reared. C'onsider the 
churches all around us; how many generations have 
passed since stone was put upon stone till the whole 
edifice was finished! The first movers and instru¬ 
ments of its erection, the minds that planned it, and 
the limbs that wrought at it, the pious hands that 
contributed to it, and the holy lips that consecrated 
it, have long, long aco, been taKen away ; yet we 
benefit by their good need. Does it not seem a very 


strange thing that we should be fed, and lodged, and 
clothed in spiritual things by persons we never saw 
or heard of, and who never saw us, or could think of 
us, hundreds of yeai-s ago ? Does it not seem strange 
that men should be able, not merely by acting on 
others, not by a continued influence carried on through 
many minds in a long succession, but by one simple 
and direct act, to come into contact with us, and as 
if with their own hand to benefit us, who live cen¬ 
turies later? VVhat a visible, palpable specimen 
this, of the communion of saints 1 What a privilege 
thus to be immediately interested in the deeas of our 
lorefathei-s I And what a call upon us, in like 
manner, to reach out our own hands towards our 
posterity 1 Freely we have received; let us freely 
give.—J. H. NKwjiiAN. 

THE DIVINF FORGETFULNESS 

* O remember not against us former iniquities: let Thy tender 

mercies speedily prevent (go before^ us.*— Psalm lxxix. 8. 

* I will forgive their iniquity, and their sins will 1 remember 

no more.’ —Jbrkm.ah xxxi. 34. 

Man’s cry and God’s answer, that is our subject; 
man’s cry—for pardon, renewal, restoration ; God’s 
answer—willingness and power both to forgive and 
forget. 

I . Man*a Cry for Pardon.—What is this sense of 
sin that pursues man so persistently, and of which the 
cry of the I’salmist is a proof that we can neither get 
away from it nor forget it without help from above ? 
It is at once a proof of man’s grandeur and of his 
impotence. God and Nature seen at strife within us. 
That which we should be and might have been rises 
upon us in clear tormenting vision ; then that which 
we are gives this the lie and torments us still more. 
And so that strange sentiment, or experience, or 
quality of our nature rises in power within us—re- 
moi*se, whi( h is the feeling engendered by the ehange- 
lessness of an ill-spent past, in whole or in part. 
Memory may sleep, but it never dies. We can liear 
many memuries if we think they are our own, safely 
locked up in our bosoms. Hut there is another con¬ 
sciousness than our own, other than that of the whole 
human race ; a consciousness universal as being, pure 
and retentive as the light, holy as holiness itself can 
l)e; which holds all that ever was, that has ever 
happened to us and within us, in its unfailing, un¬ 
fading grasp, and which never forgets. It is the 
thought of this tremendous cosmic memory which is 
the ultimate bar of judgment at which all good and 
evil must receive their verdict, the ultimate correction 
of an easy-going optimism as regards the issue of 
wrongdoing. There is no escape from God’s know¬ 
ledge of the present, nor from His memory of the 
pasL 

II. The Transformation of Memory.—We shall 

not come into any satisfying faith in the forgiveness 
and forgetfulness of God till we realize that all reality 
of sin remains and must remain for ever; and yet 
that forgiveness and forgetfulness are both real. The 
Cross of Christ is the furthermost |K)int in the joum^ 
of heavenly love in seeking to bring back the lost; 
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a love that bent all the Divine attributes (like the 
earth under the stresses that carrjr it round the sun) 
into a perfect circle of reconciliation. And so when 
man, recoilizin^ this miracle of atoning love, repents 
and reconciled to God as a dear child, the result is 
a moral forgiveness, which is also a moral forgetful¬ 
ness.—E. Griffith-J oNKs. 

Repkrences.— LXXIX. 15. — J, H. Hitchens, Cathdie 
Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 73. LXXIX.— International Critical Com- 
mentaryj vol. ii. p. 197. LXXX. 1.—J. Parsons, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 1702, p. 655. 

THE MIGHTINESS OF REDEMPTION 

* Stir op Thy strength, and come and help us.*—P salm lxxx. 2 . 

Thk gi eatest of all helps to realize the magnitude of 
redemption is the experimental sense, the unwrought 
consciousness of * the exceeding sinfulness of sin *. 
lake this for an axiom. He thinks lightly of the 
greatness of redemption who thinks lightly of the 
ower of sin. He regards Jesus as a superfluous 
elper who regards Satan as a contemptible foe. 
ITie two spiritual conceptions are co-equal, correlative. 
It is when like David we cry out, * Innumerable 
trouldes are come about me : my sins have taken such 
hold upon me that I am not able to look up,' that 
like David also, we stretch out our hands to our 
mighty Succourer, and feel the force of the prayer 
which may often have p/ussed our lips before, * O Lord, 
let it be I'hy pleasure to deliver me: make haste, 
O Lord, to help me. Thou art my Helper and 
Iletlccmer ; make no long tairying, O my God.* 

I. I refuse to limit the great work or redemption 
to what is called, in the languageof popular theology, 

‘ the saving of the soul *. Wherever sin in its i-e- 
motest consequences has reached, there Christ’s work 
reaches also. We do a fatal injury, as it seems to 
me, to the work of redemption, as a practical human 
idea, when we disconnect it, as some are fond of 
doing, from the temporal and even the material 
interests of mankind. It is my full belief that the 
Cross of Christ has done, proportionately to the 
matter on which it works, as much for us in this 
world as it will do in the next. The * Kingdom of 
Heaven * in the idea of its great founder began with 
St. John’s baptism—runs its first course in this lower 
world—throws its light on ‘ life ’ as well as on im¬ 
mortality. For the law of the kingdom of God is 
progress—development—of the species, speaking 
generally ; and of the individual, too, where it has 
free coui*sc and is not frustrated. It works more 
effectually in the nobler pai1;s of our nature; in the 
spirit than in the soul; in the soul than in the body. 
Hut tlu re is nothing in human nature that is too high 
to need it, too low to be susceptible of its influence. 
Even ‘our vile bodies* are to be changed into the 
‘ likeness of C^irist’s glorious body * according to the 
working whereby He * is able to subdue all things 
onto Himself ’. The fullness of spiritual disceniment 
—great gift of heaven first; sanctification, that 
wliich now worketh in us mightily, next; but * the 


redemption of the body* also has its place in the 
scale of regeneration, tnough the quicKening spirit 
of the last Adam has not yet swallowed up death in 
the completeness of His victory. 

II. It is no reflection on the Divine power that in 
this or that instance it may seem to us to have failed 
in its purpose or to have wrought out its end by im¬ 
perfect or even evil agencies. For to us is committed 
the scarcely less wondciful power of antagonism; we 
worms of the earth can frustrate as regards ourselves 
—^ay, and as regards others—‘the grace of God*. 
It IS the inexplicable mystery of human free will^ 
concuiTent witli Divine omnipotence. And if the 
treachery of a Judas, or the malice of a Caiaphas, or 
the moral weakness of a Pilate, or the fickleness of an 
ignorant crowd, were really agencies in the salvation 
of the world, what can we do but admira the resources 
of that omnipotence which by a Divine alchemy can 
transmute human evil into human good, and vindicate 
its sovereignty even by submitting to the use of base 
instrumentalities, and, like the light of the blessed 
sun, can pass through th(? foulest media, clouded 
perhaps, and robbed of some of its brightness, but 
yet uncontaminated and undefiled.—J. Fraser, l/ni- 
versity and Other Sermons, p. 248. 

References.— LXXX. 14 .—C. Perren, Revival Semume, pw 
185. LXXX. —International Critical Commentary, vol. it pw 
201 . 

THE PREPARATION FOR A RELIGIOUS LIFE 

* Quicken us, and we will call upon Thy name.*— Psalm 

LXXX. 18. 

1. This is a singular prayer from the worldly point of 
view. ’The common notion is that religion is a dull¬ 
ing proc’e.ss—a cooling down of the pulses of life. 
We speak of the yielding to temptation as fast living, 
and we blame for it what we call the ardour of youth. 
When a man begins to think seriously, we say that 
he has sobered down, grown mellow, abated in the 
fire of early years. All this implies one idea—^that 
seriousness of life is a deadening of life. The Psal¬ 
mist takes exactly the opposite view, ‘ Quicken u% 
and we will call upon ’Thy name *. To him religion 
is not a dulling, but a vivifying process—a process 
which does not diminish but which increases the 
heart’s ardour, which does not retard but which 
accelerates the pulses of the being. He would sug¬ 
gest that to b^ome religious a man needs, not le» 
life, but more, not a narrowing but an enlargement 
of the stream. 

II. It is generally supposed that when we begin to 
live in God we must subside in our life for the world. 
The Psalmist, on the contrary, says that before re¬ 
ligion can dawn there must be a natural vivifying of 
the worldly powers, ‘Quicken us, and we will call 
upon Thy name *. Religion in the heart is made the 
result of intensified natural life. And I think it will 
be found that the Psalmist is right. For what is the 
prevailing cause of irreligion ? I say ‘ irreligion 
not ‘ domit,* for doubt is a form of religious serious¬ 
ness. What, I ask, is the prevailing cause of irreligion ? 
It is indifiercnce; and what is mdifference ? Is it 
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not simply deadness—want of interest in the things 
of life, if you would make a religious man serious, 

{ ou must quicken his pulse to the objects around him. 
t is this quickening of the pulse that the iiTeligious 
man resists. It is to resist intense feeling croout 
worldly things that he flies from flower to flower of 
pleasure, deadening his appetite as he goes. It is to 
resist intense feeling about worldly things that he 
rests not in any spot, however green, but changes his 
place each hour lest he should read its solemnity. It 
18 by veiling my sight of earth that I lose my sight 
of heaven.—G. Matheson, Messages of Hope, p. 
CSS. 

UavBiiBNCE.—LXXX. 19.—Spurgeon, Semrnu, vol. v. p. 

184. 

CONSECRATION AND EXPECTATION 

* Hear, O My people, and I will testify unto thee,* etc.— 
Psalm lxxxi. 8-io. 

L The duty of religion flows directly from the fact 
of God. Wherever God is acknowledged there re¬ 
ligion is obligatory. To us then who admit that 
there is a God of whom we know something religion 
oannot be optional. God is, and it is our duty to 
honour and obey Him. Full obedience, then, is one 
fundamental clement of religion, as it is brought be¬ 
fore us in our text We might find a ground for 
demanding obedience to God further back than any 
special experience of God*s redemptive working. A 
•uflicient stringency of duty arises, for instance, from 
the rolation of the creature to the Creator. The de¬ 
mand that we should perfectly obey and wholly con¬ 
secrate oui^elves to the Lord our God comes to us as 
tt did to Israel. Nor can we pretend to have complied 
faithfully with it. Under the uniformity of our 
worship our fickleness has been every whit as real as 
that of Israel long ago. Might not an impartial 
ob.servcr conclude that we worshipped at least two 
Gods ? A God of this world six aays and a God of 
the world to come, whom we seek to placate, on the 
odd seventh day, with no great earnestness, by certain 
acts of woi'ship of no long duration ? The truth is 
that we fail in the fundamental element of religion 
which I have called obedience, unless we do all things, 
week-day and Sunday, to the glory of the only God. 
There is an interesting parallel between us and the 
Israelites. As Israel traced its origin to God’s re¬ 
demptive grace working by Moses, so we may trace 
the origin of our Christian Church to God's red(’mptive 
grace working by Christ. 

II. We pass now to the second element of rcligion 
which our text gives us—the element of expectation. 
We fail in this duty of expectancy as much as in the 
duty of obedience. A large expectation is as much 
a duty as a complete consecration. The religion 
of redemption is emphatically the religion of hope. 
Our prayers disappoint us, not because we ask more 
than we had a right to expect, but because we ask 
too little. If we ask of the greater things we shall 

g et all we need of the less. iVll sin is unreasonable, 
ut no sin has so little to say for itself as the sin 
of those who profess to lament their failure, and yet 


refuse to admit those words of salvation which are 
ever sounding in their eanj, and which, if believed, 
would make all things new.—P. J. Maclaoan, Ths 
Gospel View of Things, p. 187. 

Rbpbrknces.—LXXXI.— International Critical Oommmtarf, 
vol. ii. p. 209. LXXXI. 12, 13.—Bishop Harvey Goodwin, 
Parish Sermons (2ii(l Series), p. 50. LXXXII. 8.—F. D. 
Maurice, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 1. LXXXII ,—International 

Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 214. LXXX III. 3.—J. T. 
Starmard, The Divine Humanity, p. 141. LXXX III. 16.— 
J. Keble, Sermons from Lent to Passiontide, pp. 23, 34.— 
LXXXII I.— Intemaiional Critical Com/mentary, voL iL 
217. 

Psalm lxxxiv. 

Foxe, in his Book of Martyrs, under the year 1554, 
in the reign of Queen Mary, gives an account of the 
youthful mai-tyr. It is taken from his brother’s 
narration. * He suffered with great constancy, and 
recited the 84th Psalm as he was a-dying. Then 
there was a gentleman who said, “ I pray God have 
mercy upon his soul”. 'I'he people said, “Amen, 
Amen ”. Immediately fire was made. Then William 
cast his Psalter right into his brother’s hand, who 
said, “ William, think on the holy passion of Christ, 
and be not afraid of death ! ” And Williain answered, 
“ I am not afraid ”. Then, lifting up his hands to 
heaven, he said, “ Loixl, Lord, Loi-d, receive my spirit”; 
and, casting down his head again into the smothering 
smoke, he yielded up his life for the truth, sealing it 
with his blood to the praise of God.’ — John Keb. 

DELIGHT IN GOD’S HOUSE 

* How amiable are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts.’— 

P.SALM LXXXIV. I. 

The utterance of a Hebrew exile who is cut off from 
the privileges of worship and sacrifice on Mount Zion. 
The Psalmist prays that he, though distant, may 
share the blessing of those who can enter the holy 
place of the tabernacles of the Most High. And thus 
the close of the Psalm suggests that grace and glory 
are not altogether confinS to the temple couiis. 

I. Even in the Old Testament no local sanctuary 
has a monopoly of the Divine Presence. And in the 
New Testament we realize that the Most High 
dwclleth not in temples made with hands. It has 
seemed easy and natural for Christians to chant this 
Psalm, refeiTing it to the sciwices of the Christian 
Church. Nevertheless we must distinguish and dis¬ 
criminate in our application of its phrases, and inter¬ 
pret them in the clear light of the argument of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: * Ye are come unto Mount 
Zion, unto the heavenly Jerusalem'. 

II. It may even be questioned whether Christians 
should call any earthly building ‘ the House of God 
God’s house for each individual man is just the place 
where he finds himself at home with God: ‘ any nlace 
where God grants the vision, where God lets down 
the ladder *. 

III. Yet this expresses only part of the total tni^ 
Chri.stianity is supremely a fellowship, and we realiae 
the living God in the fellowship of His children. II 
is among the gathered company of believers that 
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Cluist nwuiifests His real presence, and fulfils His 
promise to their corporate and collective faith.— 
X H. Daklow, The Upward Callinff, p. 232. 

THE HOUSE OF QOD 

* How amiable are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts I *— 

Psalm lxxxiv. i. 

This is the lan^uatre of love, and in this brief sen¬ 
tence is forcilily expressed the royal Psalmist’s im¬ 
passioned love for God, through the medium of His 
recognized abode. 

I. The Object.—‘Tabernacles* signifies places of 
temporary rather than of fixed or permanent abode; 
and in this is implied the evanescent, short-lived 
nature of the race, and all that belongs to sublunary 
existence. 

II. The Special Sis:nificance of this Appellation. 

—The advantages such Divine favour affords:— 

(a) As a sourc’e of comfort and re joicing. 

(b) As essential to faith, faithfulness, and success. 

HI. The House of God as a Blessed Reality.— 

The powers of darkness foiled, and victory on Israel's 
side. 

CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 

* How amiable are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts.*— 

Psalm lxxxiv. i. 


upon the carele'^s and the thoughtless the important 
duty of public worship, you include the importance 
of private worship; because those persons who neglect 
public woiship are almost sure to neglect private 
worship too; whereas, those that attend private 
worship arc those that most value and appreciate the 
public worship of God in the communion of His 
peofde. 

III. In the dispcnsiftion of the Spirit in which we 
now live amid all the spiritual demands of the New 
Testament (’hurch, God still has appointed and 
approved of the outward and the visible means of 
grace. Is it by dreams and visions that God makes 
known Ilis mind to us? No, but by His holy word 
which is a book—a book, a tangible, real, genuine^ 
veritable book, so far external as to be a book printed 
on paper, and printed with ink, just as other books 
are, and that is the way in which God cotiimunicates 
whatever of His mind we have ever attained. 

Refeiiknces.— LXXXIV. 1. — R. D. B. Rawnsley, S $ mum § 
in Country ChurchM (3rd p. 293. LXXXIV. 1, 2.— 

C. Bradley, Faithful Teaching y p. 116. LXXXIV. 3.— 
Spur^feon, My SerTMm Notes—Oenesia to Proverbs, p. 164. 
LXXXIV. 6.— P. Brooks, The Mystery of Iniquity, p. la 
Spiirj^eon, Morning by Morning, p. 267. LXXXIV. 7.—J. 
Koble, Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service, p. 301. 
H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 230. 


This Psalm was written evidently under circumstances 
of some deep sorrow or anxie ty which had caused 
absence, and that a constrained absence, from the 
tabernacles of the Lord. The Psalm further describes 
the going up of the [)ilgrims of Zion to the Temple 
of Jerusalem, and the increasing blessing that they 
felt in communion with one another, journeying all 
towai'd Jerusalem. 

I. What is the position of affiiirs as appeii;aining 
to the interpretation of this Psalm? There was 
private worship then as now. Many of the Scrip¬ 
tures of the old Testament enforced that duty ; and 
there is public worship now as there was then, with 
all the Old Testament lessons earned forward, and 
all the New 'restanient lessons adding on their special 
edification and example. 

II. In the New Testament the great rubric of 
public woiship is this, ‘ Wheresoever two or three are 

f ithered together in My name,*says Christ, ‘there am 
in their midst*. And we have this additional com¬ 
mand in the words of the Apostle, ‘Forsaking not 
the assembling yourselvc*s together as the manner of 
some is*. \Ve urge these things because of two 
classes of men : (a) First l)ecause of the careless and 
the thoughtless who tliink they can live, but know 
that thev cannot die, without the means of grac^e, and 
who seldom if ever attend the house of Gbd. (6) 
Another class consists of some amongst our own selves 
who are so spiritual in their own mind, or in their 
own understanding of themselves, that they have no 
sj^mpathy for those that are without, despise anything 
like material or concrete methods for conducting the 
worship of God, and esteem buildings, systems, forms, 
and all externals as nothing worth at all. In enforcing 


THE GLORIOUS LAMP OP HEAVEN 

‘ The Lord God is a sun.*—P salm lxxxiv. ix. 

J. The progi-ess of our life is not unlike the progi*e8S 
of astronomy. We all begin in one way or other by 
making this earth on which we dwell the centre. The 
strange thing is that while this remains the centre^ 
for us as for the astronomers much is dark. A thou¬ 
sand problems baffle our inquiry, and a thousand 
questions are answered by a cry. But the day comes 
—and it conics to every man—when he has his choice 
of being a Copernicus. He has his choice of making 
the great refusal, or of making the grandest of all 
discoveries, for the greatest discovery a man can make 
is that God is the centre of the system. 

II. How beneficent is the power of the sun, and yet 
from what a vast distance it is exercised. I am sure 
that most of us have l)een oppressed at times by the 
thought of a distant God. Like Job we have looked 
to the right hand and He was not there, and to 
the left and have seen nothing of His fonn, until 
under the weight of thoughts like these the distance 
of the Almighty Father chills us, and we cannot pray 
with realizing power nor can we walk with realizing 
faith. Tempted and tried thus let us recall our text: 

‘ The Lord God is a shield—He is a sun *. Wherever 
His Throne be, in distances illimitable, shall He be 
outmatched in power by His creature? 

III. Without the atmosphere the sun could never 
bless us. May I not use that mystery of nature to 
illuminate a kindred mystery of ^ace? It is one of 
the ways of God in all His workings to grant His 
blessings through an intermediary. Christ is the 
mediator of the better covenant. Through Him the 
sunshine of heaven’s love can reach us and in the rays 
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of that sunshine we are blessed.—6. H. Morrison, 
The Unlighted Lustre, p. 65. 

Psalm lxxxiv. xz. 

‘No good thing will he withhold from them that 
walk uprightly/ When Thomas Carlyle was leaving, 
in doiil)t and d^pondency, his quiet mountain home 
at Craigenputtock for the untried tumult of London, 
he quoti'd part of this verse for comfort to his brother 
Alexander and himself, but mingled it with the words 
of another passage, Uomans viii. 28.—.1. K. 

Rbpbrencbs.—LXXXIV. 11.—R. S. Candlish, Sorw/iipand 
Brotherhood of Believers^ p^. 66, 79. LXXXIV. 11, 12.— 
Spurf^eori, Sermons, vol, xxviii. No. 1699. LXXXIV. 12.— 
H. P. Wright, Preacher*8 Magazine, vol. xix. p. 80. LXXXIV. 
—International Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 224. K. John* 
•on, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxv. p. 75. 

THE PRAYER OP A PATRIOT 

* Wilt Thou not revive us again, that Thy people may rejoice 
in Thee?’— Psalm l.xxxv. 6. 

An old commentator has summed up the purport of 
this Psalm in the following words: * TTie prayer of a 
patriot for his afflicted country, in which he pleads 
God's former mercies and by faith foiesccs better 
days*. Such a Psalm reminds us, first of all, that a 
good ( hristian must be a good patriot, ardently con¬ 
cerned for the truest welfare of his own people and 
his native land. Moreover, it suggests that we nmy 
appropriate to this England of ours in a modified yet 
real and profound sense the sacred word which applied 
originally to Israel. 

I . This Psalm, with the reiterated stress which it 
l^son the pardon of man's sin and the turning away 
ot God’s wrath, I'eminds us of one truth whii h Chris¬ 
tian workers never dare forget. The first and the 
su|)remc need ol* men is their need to be forgiven. In 
the eyes of the Apostles tlie world seemed divided 
into two great classes, the forgiven and the unforgiven. 
Compared with this ultimate distinction nothing else 
seriously matters. While we strive lor social bi tter- 
ment and take counsel together over plans and efforts 
to cure the evils which afflict our land, let us give due 
place to that Divine remedy which implicitly includes 
the rest. 

II. Wilt Thou not (juicken us again ? We implore 
Him who is the Lord and Giver of life to revive 
among us that life of the sfiirit which is so apt to be 
stifled and deadened by the pressure of the world. 
Nothing can give thoughtful Englishmen greater 
concern than the decay of high ideals alike in the 
politics and the literature of the nation. And in the 
Church itself, while we raise vast sums of money and 
multiply our religious machinery, do we not grow 
painfully aware of a certain dearth and poverty of 
spiritual passion which can only be reinspired and 
rekindled from above ? 

III. We note finally this test and touchstone of a 
real revival. It fills ( hristians with new joy and 
delight in God Himself. As the Holy Ghost comes 
upon us and the power of the Highest overshadows 
us the Church breaks out in a fresh Magnificat, and 


sings: ‘ My spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour'. 
And the C'hurch becomes the irresistible missiona^ 
when it can chant that victorious song.—T. H. 
Darlow, The Upward Calling, p. 134. 

References. —LXXXV. 6 .—C. Perren, Revival Sermont, 
p. 271. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (lOth Series), p. 210. 
J. Kerry, A Book of Lay Sermons, p. 161. LXJUV. 9.— 
E. Bicker^teih, Thoughts in Past Years, p. 283. 

Psalm lxxxv. io. 

‘Mkrcy and truth are met together; righteousness 
and |x*ace have kissed each other,' was the text of Dr. 
Thomas (h)odwin, the great Independent divine, at 
the opening of Parliament, 27 January, 1659, when 
Richaixi Cromwell was installed as Protector. The 
sermon is a reasonable pica for liberty of conscience, 
and an exhortati >n to unity and peace—seed cast on 
stormy waters, not to Le found tul after many days. 
-J. K. 

Reference. —LXXXV. »11.— P. Brooks, The Law of Growth, 

p. 20. 

THE TRUE OUTLOOK FOR FAITH 

* Righteousness shall go before Him.*— Psalm lxxxv. z3« 

I. WHY should the Psalmist say that God's righteous¬ 
ness goes before Him; why should he not have 
written, ‘His righteousness will be seen as He is 
pa sing by' ? Because this latter would not be true. 
It is m t as God passes that His righteousness is seen. 
The idea I take to be that we cannot expect to under¬ 
stand the goodness of God until His plan has been 
unfolded. We feel His action to-day; we shall only 
learn its wisdom to-morrow. We see the storing of 
vegetable matter in the depths of the earth; we say, 
‘To what purpose is this waste?' By and by it is 
dug up for coal; it becomes the source of household 
fires and the means of swift locomotion. We find 
th ‘t in its buried stab? it has been waiting to be the 
minister to human civilization, and we say to God, 
‘Thou hast undeistood my thoughts afar off—Thou 
hast made provision in advance'. We see a man of 
great powers immined in a wilderness; we say again, 
‘To uhat purpose is this wa>te?' By anil by the 
wildei ness becomes a thoroughfare, and the solitude 
is broken. We find that in his buried state the man 
has been waiting for the hour of a great destiny, and 
we cry to God, ‘The cornplebd years have praised 
Thee'. We see the Priest of human souls crucified 
by the world ; we say once more, ‘ To what purpo^ 
is" this waste ?' By and by that Cross becomes His 
gloi’v, His kingdom. His crown. We fi/id that in 
His "buried state He has redeemed the woild, and we 
cry to God, ‘The fullness of the time has justified 
Thee'. 

II. In all these acts the righteousness of God has 
gone bcfori‘ Him. It has not been seen while He was 
passing by. The thing seen was something appar¬ 
ently adverse to God—something which seemed to 
derogate from His providence. But the object 
present to the Divine eye was always the future. It 
rested not on the buried vegetation but on the 
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coming coalfield, not on the deserted place but on 
the dessert made populous, not on the death in 
humiliation but on the days when such humiliation 
should be deemed the climax of glory. To see the 
righteousness of God you must see Him by to- 
moiTow's light. —G. Matheson, Messages ofuope^ 
p. 93. 

A PATTERN OF PRAYER 
‘ Bow down Thine car, O Lord, hear me,’ etc.— Psalm lxxxvl 

1 - 5 . 

The prayer that springs from a deep-felt need, and 
will not cease till that need is supplied, may say the 
same things over a hundred times, and yet they 
shall not be vain. 

I. The Invocations. In gentral, this Psalm is 
remarkable for its frecjuont use of the Divine names. 
In almost every verse they recur, and their frequency 
gives us a vivid impression of earnestness, of conscious¬ 
ness of need, and of faith so sore preased that it could 
only sustain itself by perpetual renewal of its grasp 
of God. Five times in these verses of our text docs 
he invoke Him, and that by thi*ee several names— 
Jehovah, my God, l^rd. These three sacred names 
have eac!h a distinct meaning when used in prayer; 
they biing up various asj^ccts of the character of God 
as the basis of our confidence, and the ground of our 
petitions. So, then, when we blend all these to¬ 
gether, it is as if the Psalmist had said; ‘The ever 
living, the covenant Jehovali, my God in whom I 
claim a peisonal interest, who loves me with an 
individualizing love, and cares for me with a specific 
care, the alisolute monarch and sovereign of the 
whole universe is He to whom I come with iny sup¬ 
plication. I think of His names, I trust in them, I 
present them to Him, whom they all but partially 
declare; and I ask Him—for His own nanje’s sake, 
because of what He is and hath declared Himself to 
be, to hear my poor cry, to answer my imperfect 
faith, to show Himself yet once again that which His 
name hath from old proclaimed Him to be.* 

II. So much then for the invocation, and now a 
word or two in reference to the petitions which these 
verses give us. As I have said, they are all sub¬ 
stantially the same, and yet they so vary as to suggest 
how familiar all the aspects of the deliverance that 
the Psalmist desires were to him. The way in which 
God*s meixry is to guard and save is left, with meek 
patience, to God\s decision. No sorrow is so crushing 
and hopeless but that happiness may again visit the 
heart where trust and love abide. Only let us 
remember that this Psalm seeks for joy, where it 
seeks for help, not from earthly sources, but from 
God. 

HI. Finally, we have to consider the pleas on 
which these petitions are based. The logic of prayer 
here is very remarkable and beautiful. Every feature 
of the Psalmist's condition and character, as well as 
all that he knows of God, becomes in his life a reason 
with God for granting his pmyer. The human side 
of the i-elation l)etween God and His servant is 
further urged in the subsequent claims which refer to 


the Psalmist’s longings and efforts after fellowship 
with God. It is His own mercy in Chi-ist which we 
i-esent It is the work of His own love which we 
ring as our j)lea.— A. Maclaben, Serraons Preached 
in Manchester, vol. iii. p. 267. 

Rbfkrbnce.—IjXXXVI. 0.—J. Wordsworth, ‘ The One 
Religion,’ Bampton Lectures, 1881, p. 1. 

RELIGIOUS CONCENTRATION 

‘ Unite my heart to fear Thy name.’— Psalm lxxxvi. a 
To a writer of such brood sympathies as the Psalmist^ 
the doctrine of the Divine unity suggests a prophetie 
picture of the gathering together of all nations for 
God’s worship. From the north and the south, the 
east and the west, he sees many races flowing 
together with one consent and bowing reverently 
before the Lord God of Israel. And as he contenh- 
plates the glory of the coming days he longs to 
realize an earnest of its peace in his own undivided 
consecration to God. 

I. Various powers lielongto us between which no 
true bond of coherence makes itself felt. Our minds 
seem to have suffei cd dismemberment, and we watch 
ourselves discharging God’s service with little bits of 
our being only. There can be no complete oneness 
of character till we adopt the Psalmist’s prayer and 
pei*scvei*e till it is answei*ed. 

(а) That power of religious concentration for 
which the Psalmist prays is the just tribute to God*s 
greatness. The worship and service of the Most 
High must absorb us ana will even then be tremend¬ 
ously inadequate. 

(б) A religion illimitable in the range of its 
interests demands a service into which all the forces 
of life gather themselves. Isolated acts of woi’ship 
do not satisfy the spirit of its requirements. Tbs 
homage Jehovah seeks is many-sided, including praise, 
faith, reverence, contemplation, obedience, jmilaiv- 
thropy, and consuming love. 

II. 'This united and mutually consistent action of 
all the powei-s of the soul is necessary to religious 
perfecting. Some parts of the nature are more pro- 
disposed to God and religious exercise and pursuits 
than othoi's, but the goal is not reached whilst they 
act in isolation. 

HI. Wliat is the difficulty which hinders this uni¬ 
fication of all the forces of the nature in the Divine 
service. It is obvious that the impediment is not 
deficiencies of intellectual titiining. The mental 
j)owers do not act together in close Me at a word of 
cotmnand from the hidden life, and it will be some 
years before that comes to pass. And this fact has 
its counterpai*t in the processes through which the 
art of religious concentration is attained. If sin had 
not introduced a fixed discord into man’s nature it 
might still have been needful for him to acquire 
unity of thought and life by a term in the school of 
experience. 

IV. The gi*ace for which the Psalmist prays is one 
and the same with the power which sanctifies. Holi¬ 
ness is practical religious concentration, achieved 
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through the commanding motive of love to God. 
When the hea!! is united to fcai* God’s name ull 
■ocial and secular purauits become indii-ect forms of 
woi'ship^ binding more closely to God and awakening 
delight at the thought of Ilis pi*escnce. 

V. I'he inevitable set of the human mind is 
towaids concentration, and if we do not acquire the 
habit for good it will master us for evil. One man’s 
nature s{3ecializes itself into the puisuit of pleasure, 
another’s into the aetjuisition ot power, and that of 
a third into money-getting, divorced even from the 
satisfaction of spending. It behoves us to see that 
it is the best within us which becomes dominant, and 
that this supreme concentration chooses for its pro¬ 
cesses the things which are pure, lovely, and sacred, 
rather than the things which are evil— T. G. Sklby, 
The God of the Frail, p. 830. 

IIefbrknces.—LXXXVI.— International Critical Commen¬ 
tary, vol. ii. p. 236. LXXXVI. 17.—Spurgeon, Hermone, 
▼oL xjkvL No. 1659. 

THE CITY OP QOD 

^Her foundations are upon the holy hills.’— Psalm lxxxvii. i. 

1. It is a remarkable circum.stance that the splendid 
hopes of the Prophets and Psalmist of the Old Testa¬ 
ment are always directed to a regenerated society in 
the futui’e as the greatest blessing of the expected 
coming of the Messiah. The pious Israelite looked 
forward to the future of his people, that seed of Abra¬ 
ham which God has chosen for Himself; he did not 
contemplate his own future apart from theirs. And 
at times it almost seemed as if the sense of his personal 
destiny in the world beyond the grave were lost in his 
conviction of the great destiny of the nation to which 
he was so proud to belong. So it is with the kingdom 
of God which was to realize the brightest dreams of 
the Psalmist. Its blessings are for individual men and 
women; but they are given to them in virtue of their 
citizenship in the heavenly kingdom of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. The New Jerusalem like the Jerusalem of 
which the Psalmist wrote is the city of God. 

II. And therefore surely it is a holy city. That is 
easy to believe of the Church in heaven; it is not so 
easy to believe of the Church on earth. For it is the 
perpetual leproach of Christians that the citizenship 
which they nave inherited is too often despised and 
abused. We dare not measure the greatness of God’s 
gifts to us His children by the eagerness and loyalty 
of our response. It is not our feeble faith but God’s 
strong love that has laid the foundations on which 
this city is built—J. H. Berkaud, Via Domini, p. 805. 

Referkncb.—LXXXVII. 2.—G, Brooks, Outlines of Set- 
mom, p. 249. 

THE ANNIVERSARIES KEPT IN HEAVEN 

*The Lord shall count, when He writeth up the people, that 
this man was born in Zion.'— Psalm lxxxvii. 6. 

I. IUKDERSTAKD the meaning of the passage to be that 
the anniveiBaries of the future will be held for the 
righteous. We observe at present the annivei^saries 
of the intellectudly great—of the poet, of the states¬ 


man, of the distinguished general, of the scientific dis¬ 
coverer. But without disparaging these, the Psalmist 
looks forward to a time when the birthdiws observed 
will be on the ground of goodness. We hold the 
natal days of the heroes of history. What a surprise 
it would create if it were to be announced that a com- 
memonitive service was to be held to keep the centen¬ 
ary of some humble woman historically unknown! 
And yat it is not too much to say that in the lai*ge 
majority of cases the distinguished have been indebted 
to the unknown. Many a man who has had his theatiw 
in the world has had his metropolis in the nui*sery ; the 
crucial hours of his life have been the hours the world 
never saw—the houi*s spent at a mother’s knee and 
brightened by a mother’s teaching. Many a great 
thinker has got his wisdom from some obscure school¬ 
master ‘never heard of half a mile from home'—from 
one who had all the thoiignt in his soul hut just lacked 
the gil t of expression. Many a succt^ssful candidate for 
life’s favour has owed his power of endurance to the 
cheering words of some optimistic Christian who met 
him at a time of despondency and prevented him from 
giving in. Many a toiling wrestler for the cure of 
human disease was first taught to love humanity by 
witnessing the holy patience of some humble sufferer 
who bore without repining, who was afflicted and 
tilurin tired not, wlio carried th(' cross and made no sign. 

II. The mail who has reached the top of the moun¬ 
tain has l)een stimulated by the cry, ‘Excelsior’; but 
it has been oftener the voice of another than of himself. 
It has come from the valley, from the place of the 
lowly, from the scene of the undistinguished. The 
deeds of silent sacrifice, the homes of humble piety, 
the acts of covert kindness, the words of unrecorded 
righteousness, the examples of unpublished purity— 
these have been the sources of human greatness.— 
G. Matheson, Messages of Hope, p. 7. 

References.— LXXXVII. 6 .—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viL 
No. 382. LXXXVII.— International Critical Commentary, 
vol. ii. p. 239. LXXXVIII. 1, 3.—Archbishop Alexander, 
Bamplon Lectures, 1876, p. 133. LXXXVIII. 7.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol, xix. No. 1090. 

* 1 am afflicted and ready to die from my youth up ; while I suffer 
Thy terrors I am distracted.’— Psalm lxxxviii. 15 . 

St. John of the Cross in The Ascent of Mount Ca^ 
mel quotes this text in its Latin form: ‘ Pauper sum 
ego et in laboribus a juventute mea’. He says that 
David culls himself poor although it is clear that he 
was rich, bev ause his will was not set on riches, and so 
he was in the snine state as if he had really been poor. 
But if he had formerly been actually poor and had not 
been poor in will, he would not have been truly poor, 
since the soul was rich and full in ap[)etite.—OnuAS 
Esfirituales, San Juan de la Cruz, vol. i. p. 13. 

References.— LXXXVIII. 16, 16.—T. Arnold, Christum 
Life; Its Hopes, p. 106. Ibid. Sermons, vol. v. p. 106L 
LXXXVIII. 18.—C, Vince, The Unchanging Saviour, p. 224. 
LXXXVIII.—/ 7 i/«ma(u)wa/ Critical Commentary, vol. ii. pw 
242. LXXXIX. 11 .—IV. M. Sinclair, Words from St. PauTi, 
p. 1 . LXXXIX. 14.—W. H. H, Murrayi American Pulpit 
To-day, vol. ii. p. 927. 
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THE JOVFUL SOUND 

* Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound : they shall 
walk, O Lord, in the lig^ht of Thy countenance.*— Psalm 

LXXXIX. 15. 

In these words David speaks of the blessedness of the 

E eople that know the joyful sound. Although year 
y year the sound of the trumj^t brightened theheai'ts 
of God’s ehosen people, yet there was one year in which 
that sound brought them exceeding joy. It was the 
year of jubilee when on the day of atonement, when 
all the solemn services of that day were over, there 
was brought to the suffering and to the poor great 
joy. At the sound of that trumpet every slave was 
set free. Vet the words had a deeper meaning even 
for David ; for all through the teaching of that olden 
time there was an under-current heard by those who 
had ears to hear, which told them of exceeding joy. 
It was llu? hope which was the centre of their life, the 
great oiject of their longing, the hope of one who 
would deliver them from worse than earthly bondage, 
and restore them to a possession which they had for¬ 
feited by their sin. 

I. But to us have not these words a deeper meaning 
still ? The joyful sounds that stir our hearts tell us 
not of a coining salvation but of a Saviour who has 
come. It s|)eaks to us who through our sins had for¬ 
feited the kingdom of our God, and tells us that He, 
our Saviour, h is opened that kingdom of heaven again 
to all believers. 

II. But how many there are to whom this is but 
an idle tale—an empty, not a joyful sound. They 
shut out all these thoughts with the absorbing cares 
and the Heeting pleasures of a perishing world, content 
to Jive ill a fool’s paradi.se, to dream away the few shoi*t 
years of life, and then wake up to the awful realities 
of etirnity. A thousand-fold more blessed than that 
careless, godl(\ss, reckle.ss worldliness in which so many 
thousands live and die, is the fiercest agony of a sin- 
burdened .soul, because it o|)ens the heart to hear the 
joyful sound—thejoy tul sound which ti'lls that, sinnei*s 
though we be, and crushed beneath a load of guilt 
which is in.sLipportable to as, there is one who has died 
to takeaway our sins, ‘ And the Lord hath laid on him 
the ini(]uities of us all'. 

III. But again there are souls that have been roused 
to seek after God, who have long since begun the 
awful struggle against still uncon(|uered sin, who are 
striving a*^ainst the principalities and powers that sur¬ 
round them they seek to fight their way to the open 
gates of the heavenly city, and whose hearts almost 
sink and fair within them as temptaHon comes back 
again and again, and as through their weakness they 
fall under temptation’s power. Are there any who 
have known such a blessed unrest as this—such a 
glorious state of conflict as this—the conflict of an 
awakened soul against the powers of evil. Is it not a 
joyful sound that speaks to you from the lifis of Jesus ? 
‘My grace is sufficient for thee, my strength is made 

r srfc'ct in weakness. Be thou faithful unto death, and 
will give thee a crown of life.* 

IV. But again there ai*e souls that are weary with 


the long labour and toil and trial of the heavenward 
road. They ave weary of the conflict, long that it 
were over, yet wondering how or when it shall oe. Oh, 
with all the power of joy comes to such hearts the 
blessed promise of our Lord and Saviour to all weaij 
souls—‘Come unto Me, and I will give you rest*. 

Repbrbnces.—LXXXIX. 15.—J. Cummings Penny Pulpii^ 
No. 1575 , p. 2<31. Spurgeon, Old Testement OuHinee, p. 120. 
LXXXIX. 19.—Spurgeon, Semume^ vol. i. No. 11. LXXXIX. 
19, 20.—G. Trevor, Types and the Antitype, p. 125. LXXXIX. 
37 , 38.—E. H. Gifford, Foicee of the Prophete, p. 215. 

MAN’S NEED OP IMMORTALITY 

* Remember how short my time is; wherefore hast Thoa made 
all men in vain ? *—Psalm lxxxix. 47 . 

I, I WOULD describe this as the eaiBest Bible cry for 
immortality. It is a very peculiar cry. It is grounded 
not upon instinct, but upon roason. It is not a long¬ 
ing fliunded upon the mere love of life. It is not a 
desire b used upon the mero dread of death. It is not 
a wish rising from the mere search of new surround¬ 
ings. It is a cry originating in the spirit of economy 
—the resistance to waste. The Psalmist is impi*essea 
with the inadequacy of the term of human life. He 
does not mean that it is too short for enjoyment; en¬ 
joyment is always taken at a quick draught. But he 
thinks it too short for the work assigned to it. He 
sees the labourer hired into the vineyai*d with orders 
to perform a cerbiin task. But he finds that the 
task given to the labourer is one which he could not 
possibly perform within the limits of the working day. 
He says, ‘ What does the Lord of the vineyard mean 
by this disproportion between work and time, surely 
He must intend the labour to be continued into 
another day! ’ 

II. You will find that the deepest cry of all ages 
has been the P.sal mist’s cry. Wnat maKes us crave 
a future is not a sense ot this world’s misery, but a 
scn.se of this world’s vanity. We say with the Psalmisti 
‘ Wherefore hast ’Thou made all men in vain—why 
hast Thou given them working orders which are quite 
incommensurate with the brief time they have to live 
on earth ? * VVe feel that there is more furniture to 
be put into the house than the house will hold. We 
are prompted to boundless aspirations, and we live on 
earth for but an hour. We are inspired to endless 
love, and it never reaches summer. We are bidden 
by conscience to work for all ages, and we have only 
three score yearn and ten. Life’s day is too short for 
us. It is not too short for the bee, which completes 
its destined palace. It is not too short for the lark, 
which completes its destined song. But it is too short 
for man whose ideal is unrealized, whose song is un¬ 
finished, whose labour in the field is scarce begun. 

III. Thei-efore, O Lord, I know that this is not my 
goal. Thou hast furnished me with powers which here 
can have no adequate exercise. I speak of the 
ephemeral insect; yet if this life were my all, the 
insect would not be so ephemeral as I. . . . Tlie insect 
finishes the work which Thou gavest it to do; I leave 
my studies incomplete, my book unwritten, my picture 
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without its closing touch, my house without its top¬ 
most story. But it is just my incompleteness that 
makes my hope. I know Thou woiildst not give me 

f lower to be squandered ; I know Thou hast ap|)ointed 
or me another day. It is hot my fear that cries to 
Thee; it is my sense of justice and my wish to indi¬ 
cate Thy justice. If earth met all my needs, I 
would accept the day of death. But earth has not 
fully responded to any one cry of my spirit as I claim 
response from Thee. Surely there are answers waiting 
somewhere to the myriad epistles written by my 
heait! Forbid that I should think Thou hast made 
my life in vain.—G. Matheson, Messages of Hope^ 
p. 97. 

Rbpbrknces.—LXXXIX. 47.—G. Brooks, Outlines of 
Sermons, p. 21. J. Martineau, Hours of Thought, vol. i. p. 
203. LXXXIX.— Internatiofial Critical Commentary, vol. ii. 
p. 250. XC. 1.—C. F, Aked, Christian IVorld Pulpit, 1891. 
p. 10. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 46. 

Psalm xc. 

When we have passed that limit of age which Psalm 
xc. indicates as the most usual boundary of human 
life, the near horizons become for us those of the world 
beyond this present life.—E rnest Navu.le to the 
CouNTE.ss DE Gascarin, La Covitesse Agdnor de 
Oasparin et sa Famille, p. 4J^6. 

Psalm xc. was read by the Hev. J. McCormick over 
the vic tims of the great Matterhorn disaster of 1865. 
Ihe Prayei* Book from which it was read was found 
on the body of the Rev. Charles Hudson, one of the 
dead. Mr. MtCorinick wrote: * Imagine us standing 
With our bronze-fiiced guides, leaning on their axes or 
alpenstocks, around that singular gmve, in the centre 
of a snow-field, perhaps never before trodden by man, 
with that awful mountain frowning above us, under a 
cloudless sky— in the very sight, as it were, of the 
Almighty—and try and catch the sound of the words: 
“ Lord, Thou hast Tiieen our refuge frem one generation 
to another. Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever the earth and world were made, Thou art 
God from everlasting, and world without end. ITiou 
turnest man to destruction: again Thou sayest, Come 
again, ye children of men.” * 

THE OLD FAITH —WHAT IS PANTHEISM? 

* Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever Thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world, even from ever¬ 
lasting to everlasting, Thou art God.’—P salm xc. i, 2 . 

I. Pantheism is the attempt to reduce everything 
that exists to one vast principle. It sounds very 
plausible, but it can nevcT get over one great difficulty 
at the very outset; mind is not matter, nor is matter 
mind. It is attempting to be too wise, and to forget 
the limited nature of our thoughts, our minds, our 
experiences. The earliest philosophers were materi- 
ali.sts. They also made the mistake of trying to dis¬ 
cover one principle for everything. The earliest 
Pantheist, on the other hand, was a nephew of Plato 
who ruled the school of Athens aliout 850 years before 
Christ He thought that all that we mean by God 


was produced finrdly out of the long development of 
nature. 

II. Meaning of Pantheism.—Pantheism derives 
its name from its motto, meaning one and all—that 
IS, everything is God. According to this view God is 
the iinivei’se itself; beyond and outside (and before) 
the universe He docs not exist, but only in the uni- 
vci-se. He is the Soul, the Reason, the Spirit of the 
Universe, and all nature is IIis body. . . . The main 
point of Pantheistic belief is that the Soul of the Uni¬ 
verse is not a pci*sonal, self-conscious Being who ap- 
jieara in His whole power and character in any one 
event or at any one moment, so as to be conscious of 
Himself or to make us conscious of Him; but that this 
Soul of the Univcireis nothing but the oneever-same 
essence, filling everything and shaping everything by 
an unconscious necessity, unfoldea only by the laws 
which govern everything, but apart fi*ora existing 
things having no reality to be seen 01 * heard. 

II. Insuperable Difficulties.—The. e are insuper* 
able difficulties in Pantheism. The idea of a universal 
substance which exists without a Creator, by laws 
which had no author, merely bi ings us l>ack to the 
great, ult mate question of all religion and all science 
—How did these things begin ? And the answer of 
revelation that there is an eternal self-existing Bein^, 
who inhabiteth eternity, whom we know by His 
attributes of law, goodness, power, lieautv, love, omni¬ 
potence, omnipresence, eternity, light, and truth, and 
who is known to us in part by His words, is in reality 
the only reasonable answer that can be given. The 
Pantheists are apt to insist on the diftiiulty they 
allege in conceiving of a Personality that is unfimitea. 
But that difficulty only exists because our own fierson- 
ality is limited, and our experience is confined to our 
own pei-sonality. If we were to confine all theory 
and all belief to mere pereonal experience we should 
find little help in thought or life or conduct The 
univei'sal substance of which the Pantheists speak is 
just as mujh beyond our own* experience. So it 10 
with the eternity of that substance which they pro¬ 
claim. It is ecjually beyond our experience to say 
whether the univei'se is limited or extends for ever and 
ever. We are surrounded by mysteries, and we can 
but rest on that explanation which appeal's most 
reasonable and best supported.—W. M. Sinclaib, 
Church Family Newspaper, 1907, p. 212. 

Rkferencb.— XC. 1, 2.—A. M. Fairbairu, Ths 0%tf s/ 
God, p. 35. 

Psalm xc. 1-4. 

'Fhese verses are the burial song of the Russian 
Church. 

Dr. Stoughton, describing the funeral of John 
Hampden, says: ‘ His remains were conveyed to the 
churchyard of Great Hampden, close beside the old 
family "mansion, where the patriot had spent so much 
of his life in the studies and sports of a country 
gentleman, 'I'hrough lines under the beech-covered 
chalk hills of the Chiltems a detachment of his 
favourite troops, bareheaded, carried him to his last 
resting-place—their arms revei'sed, their drums and 
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ensigns muffled—mournfully chanting as they slowly 
inarched along the dirge from the book of Psalms: 
“Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all 
generations. Thou turnest man to destruction. 
ITiou earliest them away as with a flood; they are 
as a sleep: in the morning they are like grass which 
groweth up. In the moniing it flourisheth, and 
groweth up; in the evening it is cut down, and 
withereth.” When the funeral was over, the soldiers 
retiring from the village church to their quai-ters 
made the green woods and the white hill.s, that 
summer day, resound to the beautiful prayer, so ap¬ 
propriate to their circumstances. Psalm xLiii.: “Judge 
me, O God, and plead my cause against an ungixlly 
nation: O deliver me from the deceitful and unjust 
man. For Thou art the God of my strength: why 
dost Thou cast me off? Why go I mourning liecause 
of the oppression of the enemy? O send out Thy 
light and Thy truth; let them lead me.” John 
Hampden met his death in June, 1643, in the be¬ 
ginning of the great civil war. He died in praver, 
with the words, “ O Lord God of hosts ! great is Thy 
meicy; just and holy are Thy dealings unto us sinful 
men. 6 Lord, save my bleeding country. Have 
tliese realms in Thy sptcial keeping. Lord Jesus, 
receive iny soul 1 O Lord, '^ave my country ; O Lord, 
be merciful to—” llis sjieech failed, and falling back¬ 
wards he expired.* 

Refeubnoks.—XC. 4.—C. Vince, The Unchanging SaviotiTy 
p. 40. 1). Swing, American Pul^yit of To-day^ vol. i. p. 170. 

XC. 0.—J. I*arker, City Temple Pulpit j vol, vi. p. 272. 
11. I). B. Kawusley, Sermons in Country Churches (l^t Series), 
p. 209. 

THREESCORE YEARS AND TEN 
* The days of our years are threescore years and ten.*— Psalm 

XC. lO. 

Tiik whole ever-shifting mysterious thing we call life 
is f ull of ho|X5 and parable and morning; still there 
Ls tlie mornin|; star, that child of hope, that centi*e 
and source of infinite light. There is not a heart 
here in all these multitudes of people that has not 
%een broken or will be broken. Every man is on the 
way to his own grave; yea, though he be laughing at 
the graves of othem or heeding not that they are 
passing bv him in blackness, the dead that are going 
to be l)uried, yet the fool is on the way to his own 
last freehold. 

I. Life is shoi-t—^yet so long. It is a contradiction 
in number; it is a paradox in reality. How short 
our life is! A flash—^gonel How long! when will 
tlii.s black-robed procession unwind itself and get 
around the road and f)ass the corner that we may not 
see it any more? Yet life is short; for it is like 
unto something that is evanescent when it is treated 
of alight It is a post among the hills and the 
valleys; it is a smoke rising up and fading away ; a 
wind that comes for a little time, and then passeth 
on to blow on other acres and other worlds. 

Life is short, therefore I can intermeddle with 
only a few things, therefore I had better consider 


which are the truly great and worthy things; there¬ 
fore I must buy up the opportunity, redeem the 
time, and make the most of this dower more than 
gold with which God has blessed my personality. 
Our greatness is in our consciousness, its largeness^ its 
intelligence, its sanctification ; that is how we stand. 

II. And not only is life short, but life needs help. 
The strongest man will say that; however rich a 
man is, he cannot do without some other man. There 
are times when it is so dark that even the outputting 
of the hand is a gospel. Oh to feel a holding hanc^ 
a familiar giip! it makes the darkness light, it brings 
su.stenance to the soul. We cannot do without one 
another. The weakest may help the strongest Paul 
said, * Brethren, pray for us*. There is the mightiest 
man in the Church asking some man and woman 
he irt to pray for him, when the water is deep and 
c old and the night so dark. It is a wonderful thing 
this, that we dl need help, if not to-day yet to¬ 
morrow. 

III. No help that can be given to man is so 
giacious, so complete, as the help that is given by 
the Son of God. On these three grounds I stand; 
millions stand on the s^ime grounds and praise the 
same Saviour. Jesus Christ comes to us when other 
people are engaged with the feast and are pledged to 
the dance and have no time for old soitow and word¬ 
less misery. Jesus Christ says, ‘ Call upon Me in the 
day of trouble *; nobody else will want to see you; 
call uj)on Me; look in your dianr, and you will find 
the day of trouble is a disengaged day, a vacant line; 
othei-s will come to you on all the other da 3 rs, but 
call upon Me and I will fill up that space for you. 
Jesus Christ will go where no one else can go.— 
JosEi’u Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ voL lu. p. 136. 

THE DYING YEAR 
* So teach us to number our days.*— Psalm xc. xa. 

The slow, sad experience of life wrought out in the 
Psalmist a twofold result—he has leamt the secret 
both of detachment and attachment. This aged 
pilgrim grows more and more weaned from the world 
and detached from things trivial and temporal. Such 
should be the effect of the right nuirf^wing of days 
and the years as they escape us—to learn at last that 
though the world passeth away and the lust tliereof, 
yet he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever, 

I. Like all the greatest spiritual poetry, this Psalm 
has a deep undertone of remoi'se and retribution. 
Which of us can gaze forward into his own future 
without a sense of judgment to come? And who 
dai*e face that future except by humble trust in the 
miracle of God’s repaiation and atonement. 

II. What does it mean to ‘ number our days ’ ? It 
means * to take the measure of our days as compared 
with the work to be perfomed, with tne provision to 
be laid up for eternity, with the preparation to be 
made for death, with the precaution to be taken 
against the judgment to come. It is to estimate 
human life by the purposes to which it should be ap¬ 
plied, by the eteiiuty to whidi it must conduct/ It 
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means to gauge and test our own career in t\ie light 
of its moral and spiritual issues. And as God teaches 
os this we undei'stand the secret of ti’ue wisdom. For 
wisdom lies in a just estimate of the real values of 
things.—^T. H. Dablow, The Upward Calling^ p. 436. 

Rbferbngbs.—XC. 12 .—H, P. Wright, Preacher*$ Maga- 
MM, vol. xix. p. 37. J. E. Vaux, Sermon Noiee (4th Series), 
p. 2. XC. 14.—H. S. Wilmot-Buxton, A Year's Plain 
Semumsy p. 413. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. lx. No. 613. J. 
Bush, A Memorial^ p. 104. 

A MESSAGE OP UNDYING HOPE 

Shew Thy servants Thy work, and their children Thy glory.* 
—Psalm xc. i6. 

Thk Psalmist here is looking out over a scene of great 
disappointment and failure. He sees in his mind’s 
eye numan life in its beginning, and in its end. And 
as he looks out over so much apparent failure his heart 
fails him. As he looks out and draws near to the 
end of his reflection on life, he utters the words which 
prevent despair, for as he looks out upon the failures 
he looks also bc^'ond, and he knows that the work of 
God can never tail. He knows that though the work 
may seem to fail, though one man lives and dies and 
has apparently wrought but little, there are other 
hands to take up the work, other voices to deliver the 
message. 

I. No Work for God Fails.—That is the secret 
of the saints* hope. They have done their work in 
fear and yet in faith, and they have laid themselves 
down, conscious that their work cannot fail. We, 
who reap th(* fruits of their labours, know at any 
rate; that their toil has not been in vain. In our 
hand we hold the martyr’s robes, red with the blood 
of the faithful, and stained with the teara of the 

f ji nitent. We understand as the inspiration of their 
ives falls upon us that their work is eternal. And so, 
as we see the glory, as we gather where they have 
sown, we understand why it is that in the kingdom 
of God there is no such thing as failure. 

II. The Call to Duty —That is the message of the 
past; it is not a sentimental reflection on the days 
which are gone, nor is it a tearful meditation upon 
things which are gone, but it is rather the call to 
duty. For if the past is our inspiration, we are the 
fulfilim nt of its hopes and desires. The elders in 
every age are able to resign their tasks because they 
know that they will not appeal to the younger 
generation in vain. What answer shall we give them ? 
Shall we not tell those whose days are being numbered 
that their faith is not misplaced, and that their con¬ 
fidence is sure ? 

III. A Message of Undying Hope.—And therefore, 
if the thought of the Psalmist becomes for us our 
warning and our hope, we of the younger generation 
do grow impatient as we wait for the day of the 
lA>rd. We want to sec Him King. We would take 
Him by force, if need be, as men tried to take Him 
of old ; we want to see Him King in street, in lane, in 
home, in workshop; we want to see Him King where- 
ever the evil passions of men are rending them as the 


devil rent them of old; we long with a gr^t lonring 
to-day for the crowning of Christ. The pitiable thing 
is that the time is so short; we can do so little in 
the short span of our life. TTiat was indeed a pathetic 
picture which some years ago took the world by 
storm. It was the picture of an artist who sat before 
his unfinished canvas with his brush slipping from 
his nerveless and dying fingei-s, conscious that he must 
pass away before his work was finished. The tiagedy 
and pathos of it was that the time was short, that he 
would have given his right hand for another year of 
life, and it was not given to him. T'hat is our leelingi 
and therefore the message of the Psalmist rings out 
to-day its cry of eternal and undying hope, because 
it tells ns that our unfinished work shall be finished 
It tells us that there is no task which He has set us 
that God will not complete hereafter; no message 
that He has bidden us deliver which shall not be 
uttered in time. 

* Let Thy work appear unto Thy servants, and Thy glory onto 

their children.*— Psalm xc. i6. 

This was the favourite text of Bishop Gordon, the 
pilgi'im missionary of the Punjab, who was known as 
‘ the Christian Fakir *. * We should be thankful,’ said 
this devoted pioneer, ‘ if the work is oum, so that God’s 
glcry is manifest to the next generation.’ 

Rbfbrencicb.— XC. 10. —J. M. Neale, Sermons on Passagss 
of the Psalmsy p. 208. XC. 16, 17. — H. M. Butler, Harrow 
School Sermonsy p. 424. G. Brooks, Outlines of SermonSy p. 241. 

WORKING AS UNTO GOD 

* And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: and 

establish Thou the work of our hands upon us: yea, the 

work of our hands establish Thou it’—P salm xc. xy. 

Thksk are the closing words of a most pathetic Psalm 
which we have sung in our service this morning. For 
ages it has been regaided as the poem or prayer of 
Moses, the man of God. Nor is there any reason to 
doubt the authoi'ship. For us the Psalm is pathetici 
not only because of the circumstances under which it 
was written, but especially from its place in our burial 
office. It has been heard by many of us on some of 
the saddest days of our lives, grandly contrasting the t 
brevity of man’s life with the eternity of the being of 
God, and eamestly pleading, ‘ Let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us: and establish Thou the 
work of our hands upon us’. 

The words give expression to a prayer, an implica¬ 
tion, and a desire. 

I. A Prayer. —‘ I^t the beauty of the Loixl our 
God be upon us.* Does the petition seem too bold for 
mortal man, begirt with infirmity and debased by sin? 
Let us remember the Holy Scriptures themselves 
courage and warrant it. Must we ponder the glories 
of nature, in the crimson of the sunlit sky, the carpet 
of flowers in a summer wood, the dancing freeness of 
the waves of ocean, and must we say these are the folds 
of the skirts of the Most High ? We may most truly 
thus reflect. And yet by this means we should never 
be able to conceive of the true beauty of the Lord our 
God. For this consists in the moral excellence of the 
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Eternal. And, thei*e.foi*e, when the Lord would cau^ie 
His glory to pass before Moses, He proi-laimed the 
name of the i.ord as ‘gracious and merciful, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth And 
when we would behold the heauty of the Most High, 
we need not visit scenes of splendour, we need not wait 
to behold the blushing morn or crimson even, we need 
not plant oui-selves on some lofty promontory to gaze 
upon the ‘ many-smiling face of ocean,* now gentle in 
its lapping, and again cruel in its rage. Far better 
shall we apprehend the Divine glory if we contemplate 
the Man of Sonows, Who had not where to lay His 
head, and pondei* reverently His truthfulness as before 
Pontius Pilate He witnessed a good confession ; His 
genth ness as He took the children in His arms, and 
put His hands u})on them and blessed them ; His 
patience as He was speechless befoi*e His judge and 

K ra\etl for His murderei*s. In these consist the true 
eauty of God ; not in self-assertion, or display, or 
vindictive wrath. Let young men and young w^omcn 
learn that distinctions of title, accumulations of wealth, 
even stores of leaming, cannot impart to the human 
character one-half the beauty that comes from truth¬ 
fulness Mnd gentleness and patience; from the things 
which arc the very beauty of the Lord our God. 

II. An Implication.—The text implies that man’s 
time and energ esai*e engi*ONsed by work. The Divine 
dignity of work is set forth by the Saviour as in 
magnificent terms He asserts, ‘ My Father worketh 
hith 'iio, and I work*; and again as He reflect, ‘I 
must work the works of Him that sent me while it is 
day : the night cometh when no man can work *. The 
simplicity and unity of all work is taught by the 
Lord’s answer to the question, ‘ What must we do that 
we may work the w'orks of God ? * Instead of ela¬ 
borating a list of various details, Jesus Christ returned 
one comprehensive, all-sufficient respon.se: ‘This is 
the work of God, that ye believe on Him Whom He 
hath sent*. Never let us think of our work as irk¬ 
some, to be if possible avoided and scamped, a hind¬ 
rance to our religious life, llather, whatever the work 
allotted to us, we must regard it as chosen for us by 
our God, to be (fuickened, illumined, glorified by a 
living faith, and discharged in the name and to the 
glory of our God. Various, indred, is the work to 
which we are called: some to labour with their hands 
in haid toil; others to toil with their brains in a 
labour no less irksome ; others, again, to the respon¬ 
sible and difficult duty of the administration of wealth; 
others, once more, to the hardest of all toil, in the 
patient endurance of sickness and of pain. But, what¬ 
ever the toil allotted to us, in the faith of Christ it is 
to be undertaken, and in that faith completed. 

III. A Desire.—But, as we think of work, thus 
simple in its motive and aim, yet ever varied in its 
details, does not one earnest yeaming fill our spirits ? 
Though we may be but ordinary persons with only 
average abilities and opportunities, yet does not one 
question thrill us with a chilling anxiety? Our work, at 
which we have tailed so unsparingly year after year, 
what will be its end, its climax; will edl be swallowed 


in a sea of nothings ? Alas I from many a quarter the 
ans wer m ight seem to offer no brighter prospect Look 
where we will in the narrow circles of ou* families and 
towns, or the larger view of nations and empires, one 
law of change seems everywhere triumphant. And yet 
the Hebi-ew Psalmist encourages us to express one ot 
the deejxjst longings of our nature in the prayer, ‘ Estab 
lish the work of our hands upon us *. Nor is the prayer 
too bold or fruitless. For while the dreams and toik 
of earth and of selfishness must vanish and be engulfed, 
the work done in the name and for the sake of Christ, 
though it be but the gift of a cup of water, shall live 
on in its influence and its recompense. It makes all the 
diffeience in the world whether we work merely because 
of custom, through necessity, or consciously for Jesus^ 
because of 11 is Cross and love. Such faith saves our 
work from being monotonous or irksome, it makes it 
not in vain in the Lord, a building which will endure 
even though it be tried by fire, 

QOD*S INNER CIRCLE 

' He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Moat Hig:h slxaO 

abide under the shadow of the Almighty.’— Psalm xci. t. 

This wonderful P>alm has always been a favourite 
with the mystic and quietist For it expresses what 
we may call the Beatitude of the Inner Circle. Most 
religions have distinguished carefully between the mnk 
and file of the faithful, find that select company of 
initiates who taste the hidden wisdom and have access 
to the secret shrine. From the nature of the case 
some such distinction exists even in the kingdom of 
heaven. Christ Himself allowed a difference between 
‘ His own friends * and those many disciples who are 
servants still. Only we must never forget on what 
this difference depends. . , , The Father who is Lord 
of heaven and earth has seen good to hide His secrets 
from the wise and prudent, and to reveal them unto 
babes. 

I. As we recognize the reality of this Inner Circle 
of souls enlightened and initiated, these vei-ses suggest 
some signs and tokens which characterize those who 
not merely wear their Lord’s livery, but aie actual 
courtiers in the palace of the Great King. We may 
say that they are more at home with God than other 
Chri.stians, and they are also more alone with God. 
The.se dwellers in the secret place of the Most High 
arc like children at home there, who have received 
the Spirit whereby they say always, * Abba—that 
Father*. 

II. Such spiritual intimacy requires a spiritual 
privacy as well. To come close to God means not 
merely to be withdrawn from the noise and glare of 
the world, but also to be embraced in that shadow 
with which the uncreated height softens His glory to 
our eyes. Forrthose who are thus brought near to 
their Father in heaven, there rises a strange delight 
in rememlxjring the Divine Omnipotence. They 
exult in His power and might, His majesty and 
dominion. 

III. And thus it comes to pass that the self-same 
attributes of God which daunt and repel us at a dit- 
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tance, are transformed into our very shelter and joy 
when once He covei's us with His feathers. ‘Thou 
shalt not be afraid.* No promise is oftener repeated 
and ratified to the childlike soul. Those who oelong 
to God’s Inner Circle bear on their countenances the 
seal that they are quiet from fear of evil, that they 
have gained the victory over tenor and dismay. 

IV. In God’s Inner Circle the childlike spirit is 
made one with the will and the love of the Almighty 
Father, And herein lies our security and refuge 
against whatsoever may await us in this world or in any 
other.—T. H. Darlow, The Upward Calling, p. 38. 

Rbperkncbs.—XCI. 1 .—J. Vaujfhaii, Fifty Sermont ( 9 th 
Series), p. 134. W. L. Watkiiison, 7%e Ashea of Horn, p. 
114. XCI. 1 , 2.—R, S. CaiidliHh, The Gospel of Forgiveness, 
p. 227. XCI. 1 , 16.—E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts in Past 
Years, p. 247. XCI. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 
1297. XCI. 3.—vol, iii. No. 124. XCI. 3 .—Spurgeon, 
Morning by Morning^ p. 24. XCI. 4.—C. Bosariquet, Tender 
Grass for the Lambs, p. 16. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 
902. XCI. 6.— Ibid, Evening by Evening, p. 113. XCI.— 
International Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 278 . 

THE PERILS OP THE MIDDLE-AGED 

*The destruction that wasteth at noonday.'— Psalm xci. 6. 
The noonday of life is the time of middle age, when 
the morning freshness of youth has passed away. And 
so the destruction that wasteth at the noonday may 
be refeiTed to the peculiar temptations of the period. 

I. One of the features of middle age is this—that 
by that time a man has found his life-work. Now 
with this settlement into a single task there generally 
comes a certain happiiiess. But just here arises 
one danger of that period—it lies in the cordraction 
of the manhood to the one groove in which the life- 
work runs. Absorbed in the business on which his 
living hangs a man contracts into a business man. 
No matter how successful a man be, if he is impover¬ 
ished and contracted by success, then in the sight of 
God he is in peril of the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday. Faced then by that peril how may we hope 
to overcome it? One way is to have some lively 
interest out of the single line of the career. But 
there is something better. It is the thought that 
there once moved on earth a man who was perfect in 
the whole range of manhood. That is the value of 
fellowship with Christ in an age when specialism is 
inevitable. 

II. One of the perils of the noonday is the deaden¬ 
ing of faith. In middle age there is neither the 
stimulus of youth nor of age to lead a man to trust 
in the unseen. Youth has its dangera, but the sins 
of the middle age, though not so patent, may be more 
deadly, for they lead to that encrustation of the 
spirit which the Bible calls the hardening of the heart. 

III. But not only is middle age the time when we 
are in peril of losing faith in God. It is also very 
notably the time when we are in danger of losing 
faith in man. We see how different men are from 
our dreams. The vision we had of them is rudely 
shattered, and with the shattering there goes our 
faith. &me men it makes utterly hard-hearted; 


othei*8 it m ikes tolerantly cynical. There is but on» 
help in that temjitation—it is to remember that 
though He knew the worst, Christ never for one hour 
lost faith in man.—G. H. Moubison, The Wings of 
the Morning, p. 131. 

THE REFUGE OF THE DEVOUT SOUL 

* Because thou hast made the Lord, which is my refuge, even 

the Most High, thy habitation; there shall no evil befall 
thee, neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling.'-— 
Psalm xci. 9, 10. 

I. Wk have here the cry of the devout soul. This 
cry of the soul recognizing God as its asylum and 
home comes in i*esponse to a revelation of God's 
blessing and to large words of promise. So the words 
of my text, ‘ Thou ai*t my refuge ’ are the best answer 
of the devout soul to the plain words of Divine 
promise. This cry of the devout soul suggests to 
me that our response ought to be the establishment 
of a clear personal relation between us and God. We 
must isolate ourselves and tand, God and we alone 
—together—at heart grips, we grasping His hand 
and He giving Himself to us. 

II. Not«? how this cry of the devout soul recognizes 
God as He to Whom we must go because we need 
refuge. It is only when we know our dangei-s and 
defencelessness that God as the refuge of our souls 
becomes precious to us. So underlying and an 
essential paii of all our confidence in God is the clear 
recognition of our own necessity. In all regions the 
consciousness of human want must go before the 
recognition of the Divine supply. 

HI. Note the still more abundant answer which 
that cry evokes. There may be observed a certain 
distinction of tone between those promises which pre¬ 
cede and those which follow the ciy. Those which 
follow have a certain elevation and completeness and 
fullness beyond those that precede. They who store 
in patient and thankful hearts the faithful promises 
of God, have taken a sure way to make the gifts still 
larger and His promise still sweeter, and their fulfil¬ 
ment more faithful and precious. By the body we 
are brought into connexion with this frail outer 
world, and' we try to make our homes out of shifting 
cloud-wrack, and dream that we may dwell secure. 
But we need a better dwelling-place than earth and 
that which holds to earth. We Wve God Himself for 
our tine home. The secret of exemption from every 
evil lies in no peculiar providence, ordering in some 
especial manner our outward circumstances, but in 
the submission of our wills to that which the good 
hand of the Lord our God sends us for our good ; and 
in cleaving close to Him as our refuge.— A Mac- 
LAREN, The Ood of the Amen, p. 158. 

Rbpbrbkcm.— XCI. 9 .—Spurgeon, Momfng by Morning, 
p. 58. 

THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS 

* He shall give His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in aU 

thy ways.*—P salm xci. ii. 

The ministry of angels is too clearly written in Holy 
Scripture for any of us to ^oubt it, even if we had 
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Dot the evidence of our own experience. The work 
of the angels is— 

I. To Guide us,—It is a great mystery, yet who 
can (jiieslion that we may fie led by them? The 
Gospel for to-day’s service tells us of the angels of 
little cliiklren always beholding the face of the Father 
in heaven. It is impossible to suppose that their 
work ceases when we pass from childhood’s state; and 
it is a comfort to think that our angels, receiving 
their inspiration in heaven, will lead us in the right 
way, if only we will submit oui-selves to them. 

II. To Guard us; or, as the text has it, 'to keep’ 
us. Years ago, when one, who is now a bishop, was 
curate in a rural parish, he was sent for after mid¬ 
night to visit a distant house where there was said 
to be serious illness. He went there, passing through 
a lonely road, only to find that he had been hoaxed. 
Yeai*s passed, and the incident was never explained 
until the bi>hop was sent for to visit in prison a man 
condemned to death. Tlie prisoner recalled the in¬ 
cident, a!ul explained that it was he who had sought 
to lure the curate out that he might rob him. * And 
why did you not do so?* asked the bishop. ‘Be¬ 
cause,’ came the reply, ‘another man joined you just 
when I was going to attiick you.’ There had been 
no man ; who can doubt but that it was the bi.shop’s 
guardian angel ? 

III. But Notice the Limitation.—‘To keep thee,’ 
but only in all thy ways, and the story of our Lord’s 
temptation shows us that the guidance and guardian¬ 
ship is given only when we are in the right way. 

Refkhrnce.— XCI. 11. — J. Kchle, SemioM for the Saints* 
Days, p. 372. 

LET NOTHING YOU DISMAY 

* Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder: the young lion and 
the dragon shalt thou trample under foot. --Psalm xci. 13. 

Thk whole of this Psalm is an unfolding of the cer¬ 
tain outcome of fellowship with God. The man who 
dwells in the secret place of the Most High finds 
there a Divine power of protection and defence which 
lifts him into a place ol safety in all the (ussaults of 
the enemy. As a hen covei*s her brood with her 
feathei*s, so is he covered b^ the Lord. He is de- 
fendcvd as with a shield ; he is u|)h(?Id by angel minis- 
trants so that his unwary footsteps do not slip. It 
is indeed a Psalm of the joy-bells which ring over 
the union of weakness with strength, of human need 
with Divine fullness. It tells with clear simplicity of 
the completeness of the provisions of grace for the 
life of the believer, and rings out, as though in de¬ 
fiance of the adversary, the clear note of certain 
victory in the inevitable conflicts of life. 

I. ’rhe lion—strongest and fiercest of beasts—may 
well stand for a man’s besetting sin, the temptation 
which is always nearest to him and from whicn there 
seems no available way of escape. And just as lions 
do not frequent the haunts of mankind, but are met 
in lonely and desert lands, so is this temptation met 
in tne unshared solitudes of life. As in the days of 
Nero, Christians are always antagonizing lions, but 


the arena of their conflict is not open to the public. 
The struggle is waged without human spectators, and 
the victory when realized is unapplauded save in the 
couii;s of conscience and of heaven. Or, a^in, the 
lion may stand for the open opposition which every 
man meets as he pursues the pathway of God’s re¬ 
vealed will. 

II. The adder hidden in the grass or rocky crevices 
of the pathway, ready to dart out upon the unsus¬ 
pecting pilgrim, with the power of death in its sting, 
well expresses the swiftness and unexpectedness wiui 
which temptation often assails men. The lion roan 
and gives warning of his approach, but the adder is 
most frequently encountered without any waiiiin^ 
whatever of its presence. Suddenly the attack is 
delivered, and only he whose feet are Divinely shod 
can tread down the unlooked-for enemy. Who has 
not known temptation of this sort? It is of such 
that most defeat is recorded. Pai^idoxical though 
it sounds, such temptation usually finds its point of 
least resistance in a man’s strongest paii:. 

III. The dragon stands for temptation of an en- 
tirelj difleient oitler, for no such beast is known to 
man, except as the creation of his own imaginations. 
I'he dragon is but the fierce creature of mythical story, 
the terror of earlier ages, and the di*ead of childhood. 
As such it stands here for those temptations which 
are largely the result of uncontrolled thought, those 
cieatures whose existence is the projection of a dis¬ 
ordered mind on the soul’s vision. Though but 
imaginary, they are none the less strong to destroy 
those who do not in the courage of faith resolutely 
‘ trample them underfoot,' and no Gospel promise of 
victory would be adequate which took no account of 
them. A man’s strongest foes are not only of his 
own household but frequently of his own hcait where 
the dragon has its birth. Evil desiros, enmities, am¬ 
bitions, jealousies, hot passions, ai’e all the product of 
an unchecked im^igination, and going forth from out 
the heart they assume mysterious strength to leap 
upon and overcome their own parent. Of the same 
origin, though of diffeient form, is the dragon of dark 
pessimism, most frequently concerning the future.— 
J. Stuart Holden, The Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 29. 


GOD’S ANSWER TO MAN’S TRUST 


* Because he hath set his love upon Me, therefore will I deliver 
him: I will set him on high, because he hath known Mj 
name.*— 'Psalm xci. 14. 


T'hesk words seem to me to carry two thoughts: 
the first what God delights to fina in a man ; and 
the second what God delights to give to the man in 
whom He finds it. 

I. There are two things that the great Fathers 
heart seeks, and wheresoever it finds them He is ^lad 
and lavishes upon such a one the most precious thin^ 
in His possession. Now the word rendered * set ms 
love’ includes more than is suggested by that render¬ 
ing, beautiful as it is. It is not my love only that I 
am to fasten upon God, but my whole self that I am 
to bind to Him. God delights in us when we cling 
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to Him. Let us cling to Him in our thoughts, hour 

hour, moment by moment, amidst all the di^t^ac- 
tions of dail^ life. Let us cleave to Him still tin thor 
by the obedient contact of our wills with His, receiv¬ 
ing all our instructions from our Father in heaven, 
'rhere is another thing in the text which, as I take it, 
is a consequence of that close union between man 
in his whole nature and God. You have to become 
aajuainted with Him and \ye very familiar with Him 
—that is to say, to fix your whole self on Him— 
before you ‘know’ Him; and it is only the know¬ 
ledge which is bom of love and familiarity that is 
worth calling knowledge at all. Only he knows God 
to whom the commonplaces of religion have turned 
into facts which he verifies by his own experiences. 

IL Note secondly what God gives to the man in 
whom He finds such things. * I will deliver him,* 
says the promise. God’s promise is not that no evil 
shall come to the man who trusts him, but that he 
shall be delivered out of the evil that does come, and 
that it will not be truly evil. Still further we have 
another great promise: ‘ I will set him on high 
because he hath known My name *. That is more 
than lifting a man up above the reach of the storm 
of life by means of external deliverance. There is a 
bettci thing than that—namely, that our whole in¬ 
ward life be lived loftily. Then perhaps there is a 
hint in the words, on an elevation even higher than 
that, wh(*n, life ended and earth done, He shall re¬ 
ceive into His glory those whom He hath guided by 
His counsel.—A. Macijvren, The God of tiie Amen, 
p. 167. 

WHAT QOD WILL DO FOR US 

* He shall call upon Me, and I will answer him: I will be with 
him in trouble ; I will deliver him, and honour him. With 
long life will I satisfy him, and shew him My salvation.’ 
—Psalm xci. 15, 16. 

The words which we have now to consider cover the 
whole range of human life and need, and may be re¬ 
garded as being a picture of the sure and blessed con¬ 
sequence of keeping our hearts fixed upon our Fi^ther, 
God. The verses of the text fall into three portions : 
there are promises for the suppliant, promises for the 
troubled, promises for mortals. Now let us look at 
these three. 

I. The promise to the suppliant. If a man’s heaii; 
is set upon God, his very life-breath will be a cry to 
His Father. Any man who has learned to love God 
will live in the exercise and habit of prayer, and it 
will be his instinct to cry to God in all changing 
circumstances. True prayer is the cry of the soul for 
the living God in Whom is all that it needs, and out 
of Whom is nothing that will do it good. 

II. (a) Further, here we have a promise for sup¬ 
pliants, ‘ I will be with him in time of trouble’. The 
promise is not only that, when trials fall upon us, we 
shall become more conscious, if we take them rightly, 
of God’s presence, but that all which is meant by 
God’s presence shall roally be more fully ours, ana 
that He is actually nearer us. (5) Then there follows 
the next stage, deliverance from trouble, ‘ I will de¬ 


liver him’. He will deliver us not only by taking 
the burden off* our backs, but by making us strong 
to cany it, and the sorrow which has changed into 
calm submission is sorrow from which we have been 
delivered, (c) Lastly, there is the third of these pro- 
nii.ses for the tioubled, * I will honour him ’. Is not 
that the end of a trouble which has been borne in 
company with Him ; and from which, because it has 
been so borne, a man may be delivei*ed even whilst it 
lasts ? Is that not God’s way of glorifying us before 
heaven’s glory ? 

HI. Last of all we have the promise for moilAls, 

‘ With long life will I satisfy him, and show him My 
salvation ’. The idea contained in this promise may 
be fully illustrated by the expression which is used in 
reference to a select few of the Old Testament saints, 
of whom it is recorded that they died ‘full of days’. 
They had got all out of the world which it could 
give, and were contented to have done with it all. 
The heaii that lives rtear God will find in life all 
that life is capable of giving, but will be satisfied to 
have lived, and be contented to die.—A. Maclarkn, 
The God of the Amen^ p. 177. 

Psalm xcii. 

Is called by Dante {Purg. xxvni. 80), R Salmo 
Deleciaati^ because, in the Vulgate, the 4th verse 
begins with the words, ‘ Thou hast made me glad ’. 
A beautiful female form, representing the higher 
life, is introduced as saying, ‘She is so happy because 
she can sing like the Psalm DeUciaeiiy “ Thou, Lord, 
hast made me glad through Thy work ’. 

Casaubon was one of the most learned men of his 
age, and truly devout. He was so humble and re¬ 
ticent, that some doubted his religious spirit; but 
there is an incident he records in his diary which 
reveals it, and which shows the hold the book of 
Psalms had on the hearts of Christians of that time. 
He and his wife, residing in Paris, wished to go to 
the Protestant Church of Charenton. There was 
only a fr.iil old boat to take them up the Seine, but 
they ventured it rather than lose the service. ‘ On 
embarking,’ he says, ‘ my wife, as her custom was, 
began to sing the Psalms. We had finished Psalm 
xci. and had reached Psalm xcii. 12, when the 
boat sank. With dilliculty we saved our lives, but 
the Psalm-lx)ok, which had been a wedding gift to 
my wife twenty-two years before, was lost. We 
reached in time for the second service ; and on look¬ 
ing into the book of a young man near me to see 
what was being sung, I found it was Psalm lxxxvi. 
13, “ for great is Thy mercy towards me: and Thou 
hast delivered my soul from the lowest grave”. I 
thought immediately of the word of St. Ambrose, 
that ” those who listen to, or read, the Psalms aright 
may find as if they had been indited expressly for 
themselves ”.’ 

References.— XCII. 2.—Spurgeon, Morning by Morning^ 

I p. 227 . Ibid. Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1138. XCII. 5.—W. L. 

I Alexander, Sermons, p. 191. XCII. 10.—M. O. Evans, 
Christian IVM Pulpit, 1091, p. 322. Spurgeon, SermoM^ 
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THE PALM-TREE I. It often flourishes in the desert, and always 

•The righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree.*—P salm indicates moisture. We are told by travellers that 

xcii. 12 . on the northern borders of the Great Desert, under 

There is a singular Rabbinical tradition that the the Atlas Mountains, groves of palms are the great 
92nd Psalm was composed and sung by Adam in feature of the arid region. The heat is so intense 
Paradise to celebrate God’s power in creation. ‘ For that even the natives can scarcely endure the scorch- 
Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through Tliy work : ing blast when the wind blows irom the south ; and 
I will triumph in the works of Th^ hands ’ (v. 4). yet here, as we have observed, the palm flourishea 
More in accordance with its actual hist(»ry is the fact What is the explanation ? ^neath the sand is 
that this Psalm was sung in the temple services every moisture. The palm-tree rises from the sterile sur- 
Sabbath morning at the time of the offering of the face, but its tap-root drinks in the water frem he- 
first lamb, when the wine was poured out as a drink- neath. These palms of the desert seem to be striking 
offering unto the Lord. It is still used in the Sab- emblems of many Christian lives. All men ai’e equally 
batiail services of the synagogue : and so this 92nd dependent upon the aid of the Holy Spirit, but how 
Psalm Inis been interwoven wuth the religious history different are the influences which surround the children 
of the .Jewish race for nearly three thousand years. of God ! Some are planted, not as the palms in the 
The great thought of the Psalmist is to express Plain of Jericho, nor as willows by the water-courses, 
his joy in the clear conviction of God’s righteous but rather as palms in the sterile desert. When we 
government of the world, manifested in the final think of a man like Lot in Sodom, or of Joseph in 
overthrow of the wicked and the triumph of the L^Jjypt, of Obadiah in the court of Ahab, of Daniel 
righteous. in Babylon, of saints in Caesar’s household, we ask, 

I have singled out the palm-tree as the subject of How could they live a life of holiness in such a moral 
my sermon because I believe there is not in the Word desert ? They were in the world and not of it I 
of God a more striking type of the Christian life. How can this thing be? Faith’s pe?ietrating root 
I believe, with Basil, that Nature, as the handmaid reached the fountain of living water. Their life was 
of Revelation, is the * school and lecture-room of ‘ hid with ("hrist in God ’. 

souls’. To the sanctified imagination, creation is IL The palm-tree grows as long as it lives. 
iastinct with Divine teaching. In spring, the seed l*hysically we are like the Exogens, the oak and the 
sown—some falling among thorns and some by the elm, etc. We grow to maturity, and then imper- 
wayside, some on the rocky ground and some in ceptibly we begin to decay. It is a law of our nature, 
the good soil—has its lessons of warning and instruc- but God never intended that it should be thus with 
tion. In the summer, the new-n)own grass speaks our inner life, with the growth of grace in the soul, 
to us of the brevity of life. * All fli'sh is as grass.’ If we are truly children of God, we shall be like the 
The golden sheaves of autumn remind us of the palm. We shall gi’ow till we die. * The righteous 
harvest at the end of the world ; whilst the purity of shall flourish like the palm-ti’ee.’ We shall *go from 
winter’s snow tells us that, although our sins may be strength to strength' until every one appeai*eth be- 
as scarlet, yet that we may, through pardoning grace fore God in Zion. 

and iustifving righteousness, be as white as snow. III. The palm-tree gives a grateful shade. The 

The tall, stately palm, with its dark, pillar-like (’hristian ought to extend a genial, a sanctified, 

shaft, and its capital of feathery fronds, is one of the and a heavenly influence. If we think of a palm- 

most graceful objects in nature. I am not surprised grove as a picture of Christianity, we observe what 
that Linnfcus should call this tree * the prince of the lK*neficent institutions have gi’own beneath its shadow, 
vegetable world,’ or that Humboldt should speak of IV. The main feature of the palm is its upward 
the palm as ‘ the loftiest and stateliest of all ve^- growth — its tall, straight shaft. The idols of the 
table forms'. Whilst this tree is associated, speaking Gentiles are compared to it. * They are upright as 
generally, with that part of the world which was the the palm-tree' (Jer, x, 6). The affections of a 
cradle of the human race, it is especially connected righteous man are set on things above, and not on 
with the land of Palestine. The word Phoenicia is things below. They are ever moving heavenward, 
doubtless derived from the Greek word for palm, where Christ is. He is ever desiring more intimate 
So much was the palm the representative tree of communion with Jesus, ever breathing after heavenly 
Palestine that Vespasian, when striking a coin to joys, ever seeking a greater conformity to his Master, 

c ommemorate the capture of Jerusalem by Titus, till he comes, ‘ in the unity of the faith and of the 

depicts Judfiea as a woman sitting dejected and knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
desolate l^cneath a palm-tree, guarded by a Roman unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
soldier. The Middle Ages continued this connexion Christ*. 

of thought by giving the name of Palmer to the V. The palm has ever been the emblem of jay 
pilgrim who had returned from the Holy Sepulchre, and victory. Palm branches were used by the 
becrause of the custom of bringing home the sacred Greeks and Romans to celebrate their triumphs. So 
branch. The palm was to Syria what the oak is to the saint on earfh is victorious over sin and Satan 

K id, the spruce to Norway, the pine to Canada, and the world. He is more than conqueror ‘ through 
e chestnut to Spain—the representative tree. Him that hath loved him,* and ere long he will join 
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the *palmiferous oompanj/ that ‘great multitude 
which no man can number, of all nations, and kin¬ 
dreds, and peoples, and tongues,’ standing ‘before 
the throne and befoi'e the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands’.— J. W. Bardslet, 
Many Manaiana, p. 80 . 

THREE TYPICAL FORMS OP GROWTH 

*Therighteous tdiall flourish like the palm-tree: he shall grow 
Iflce a cedar io Lebanon. ’—fsalii xcii. la. 

There are three typical ideas illustrated in the realm 
of plant life. 

I. I'he palm is what is known as an Endogen, or 
inside grower, that is, the oldest and hardest wood is 
at the circumference, the newest and softest at the 
centre. Man’s life is very much moulded and deter¬ 
mined b^ his surroundings and b^ the intricate net¬ 
work of influences that hedge him in. Anyone, when 
once awakened to the sense of spiritual realities, and 
seeking to work out his own righteousness, appreciates 
the value of all outward helps, and accordingly makes 
diligent use of them. But tne result is unsatisfactoiy. 
The deep places of the heart too often remain un¬ 
touched. 

II. The cedar is an Exogen, that is, it grows from 
the centre to the circumference, like most of our finest 
trees, adding a new ring of growth to the outside 
every successive year, so that you can tell its age by 
the number of concentric rings which the horizontal 
section of its stem exhibits. This is the method of 
CTowth more especially illustrated in the evangelic or 
Protestant form of Christianity. Normal Christianity 
begins with the heaii. A le^ing peculiarity of the 
cedar and other plants which are marked by a growth 
from the centre to the circumference, is that they send 
out branches, and, being expansive, often cover an 
extensive area. Religious character is a growing 
thing, year by year, necessarily expanding and pro¬ 
gressive, leac’hing forward to further and happier 
results, never satisfied with past attainments, but 
striving unceasingly after fuller unfolding and per- 
fec’ting of character. 

III. There is a third typical form, as may be in¬ 
stanced in the tree fern. This typical form is called 
by the botanist an AcTogen or top-gi’ower, the growth 
of every successive year being a fresh layer of new 
wood on the summit of the former year’s growth, sug¬ 
gesting the fact that your life must be upward as well 
as inward and outward, nearer to God, more heavenly. 
This growth Godward and heavenwaixl will best in¬ 
sure the growth both of your inner being and that of 
the more outward aspects of Christian life.—J. Miller, 
Sermona Literary and Scientific^ p. 172. 


relation with God, who has been made right, who has 
been properly adjusted to the law and the plan of 
Divine goveinment for his life. Man in Adam lost 
his righteousness, and hence the work of God from 
that sad day until this good hour has been to bring man 
back into proper relationship and fellowship with God, 
and in order that that might be done it was necessary 
there should be atonement. The whole race of man¬ 
kind has been redeemed and made righteous in the 
atoning death of Jesus Christ. But even this is con¬ 
ditional. It is here provided in the atonement of 
Jesus Christ, but no man ever shares that which is pro¬ 
vided in this marvellous atonement until he comes, 
submitting by an act of his faith, and appropriates 
the merits of this atonement. To share the blessings 
of this promise there must be adjustment made be¬ 
tween the soul and God. The soul must look up and 
receive by faith the atoning merit of the grace of 
Jesus Christ. 

II. Now David is taking a simple everyday illustra¬ 
tion, and ith it he is attempting to teach the most 
profound and the most blessed truth. Fii-st of all, it 
IS said of the palm-tree that it is the only tree that 
has its growth from the heart out. The right¬ 
eous is a man whose growth shall be from within 
out. It is at the heai*t that the Spirit of God aims 
His first work, and from the heart to the head and to 
the feet and to the hands goes the Spirit of God, 
ramifying every avenue of our being in the likeness 
of Christ. 

III. Then, again, let me say that the righteous 
shall grow like the palm-tree in that the palm-tree 
will not mix with any other tree. You cannot graft 
a palm-tree, you cannot graft anything to a palm-tree; 
the moment you begin a grafting process with the 
palm-tree it dies. The righteous man shall be a man 
that can live in any community and not find him¬ 
self taken up with the conduct of the community 
in which he lives, provided that community is un¬ 
righteous. 

IV. It is said by travellers in Eastern countries 
that as they pass through the desert regions the sight 
of the palm-tree, which tells of water near by, is 
greeted with great joy. So it is with the righteous 
man who is in right relationship with God, spirit¬ 
ually and bodily—that man is a sign of joy. He is a 
great comfort to this sorrowing world. Wherever a 
righteous man is found, a man in right relationship 
with God and right re'lationship with his fellow-men, 
he has got a reputation, and his reputation is like an 
oasis in the great desert world of need; and so it is 
with the Church.—L en. G. Broughton, The Homi¬ 
letic Review, 1908, voL lvl p. 466. 


THE BLESSING OP RIGHTEOUSNESS 

*The righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree.*— Psalm 
xciL za. 

You will At once see by looking at this text that it 
is an exceedingly precious promise The condition of 
the promise is that of righteousness. 

I. The righteous man is the man who is in right 


Rsfbrbncx8 .--XCII. 13.—j. M. Sermems Preached 

in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 24. XCII. 13-15.—* 
Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xxiii. No. 1365. XCII .—Internor 
tional Critical CownientaTy, vol. ii. p. 283. XCIII. 5.—A 
Watson, Sermons fw Sundays, Festivals, and Feasts (2nd Series), 
vol. iii. p. 9. XC’III. —International Critical Commentary, voL 
ii. p. 21K1 XCIV. 9.—J. Keble, Sermons for S^vagetima t§ 
Ash Wednesday, p. 65. 
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THE PRIMAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

* He that planteth the ear, shall He not hear ? He that formed 
the sig:ht, shall He not see? He that chastiseth the heathen, 
shall He not correct? He that teacheth man knowledge, 
shall He not know ?*— Psalm xciv. 9 , 10 . 

These verses assert that in due time God will act, for 
He cannot be otherwise than a God of knowledge, 
deep in whose heart counsels of inviolable righteous¬ 
ness lie hidden. He is always cognisant of what goes 
on in the world, and especially heedful of the cries 
and sup])lications of His own people. These acts of 
opjHOssioii, done to the fatherless and the widow, do 
not elude 11 is notice. Drop by drop lie counts the 
innocent blood that falls upon the green world He 
has made and bends His ear to each sigh of the down¬ 
trodden. There is a spiritual property in every sense 
with which the human hotly is informed, and that 
propeity has its immeasurable counterpart in the 
nature of the Godhead. 

I. These words imply that if man possesses the 
attributes of personality, man’s Maker must also 
possess them in an enhanct tl degree. Hence arises the 
sure confidence that a Divine judgment draws nigh 
which Will banish the wrongs under which the faith¬ 
ful groan. It hfis ever been so in the past. Uight- 
eous acts that are not the outcomi* of a living and a 
righteous personality aiv incoiiccivable. The power 
that makes for 1 ightcousne.ss must see and hear and 
know, and then set itself to unflinching judgment. 

II. The Psalmist afllrms that the distinction be¬ 
tween light and wrong which God imprints upon the 
nations through the piovidences of history has its 

f )rimal type in the mind of God Himself. The age- 
ong discipline of the generations is the sign of an 
intense moral life in the Great King of tlie earth 
which vitalizes that discipline. Many of us habitually 
disregard the conscience, and yet at the same time feel 
that it is the truest and most trustworthy of all the 
faculties with which our beings have been e(|uippcd. 

III. We need to indoctrinate ourselves with the 
argument of the P.salmist, for there is a tendency to 
de|)ersonalize God, sometimes on grounds directly 
opposite to those wliich influence the advocates of a 
materialistic philosophy. Many thinkers assume that 
the syieeial aitrihute of personality is here in the 
body rather than in the spii it, and that we make God 
less than infinite by adopting th(*s(» anthropomorphic 
inodes of spe ech. It is true our knowledge of God is 
approximate, hut if we negative our approximations 
by saying that (lod is neither pei.sonal nor impersonal, 
we make the conception absolutely powerless, futile 
as a random guess. The lowliest and most limited 
creature into whom the (pialities of personality have 
come is greater than galaxies of iinjiersonal suns. 

IV. The man who has become honestly and intelli¬ 
gently f)os.sessod with the truth that God is a person 
will And every subsequent article of the Christian 
Creed comparatively easy of acceptance. We cannot 
go far wrong in our theology if wc hold that God is 
a person, and he who thinks the world can do without 
theology is a trifler whose folly is beyond ordinary 


expletives. Not a little obscurity has its beginnings 
in looseneas upon this cai*dinal subject. Admit that 
God is a free, conscious, intelligent, self-determining 
pei-son, and if you have the logical outlook, it will 
soon be evident that you have committed yourself to 
the sum and sulistance of the Christian faith.—^T. G. 
Selby, The Ood of the Frail, p. 22. 

Psalm xciv. 9,10. 

‘He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? He 
that form^ the eye, shall He not see? He that 
teacheth man knowledge, shall not He know ? ’ These 
vei'ses made a strong impression on the mind of 
Sophia the Electress of Hanover, a woman of decided 
mentai power, and were adopted with approbation 
by her friend the philosopher Leibnitz in his op¬ 
position to Atheism. The principle on which he 
reasoned was, that as the stream cannot rise above 
its fountain, intelligence in man implies an intelli¬ 
gent source. Thought must come from thought. 
Descartes had already given expression to the same 
idea in his Meditations, III.: ‘ Now it is manifest by 
the light of nature that there must be as much 
reality in the efficient cause as in the effect; for 
whence could the effect draw its reality but from the 
cause ? And how could the cause communicate the 
power to it, if it had it not in itself? And from this 
it follows, not only that nothing can be produced 
from nothing, but also that what is more perfect 
cannot be a result of, and dependent on, what is less 
perfect.’—J. K. 

References. —XCIV. 12.—J. Budgen, Parochial Sermoiu, 
vol. ii. p. 219. Bishop Temple, Euyhy Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 39. XCIV. 10.—J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, voL ii 
p. 219. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S HIDDEN SOURCES OP 
DELIGHT 

* In the multitude of my thoughts within me Thj comforts 
delight my soul.’—P salm xciv. xg^ 

OuB thoughts form the hidden sources of our lives, 
whether for good or for evil. 

I. I am sure it will be good for us if we can find 
the track along which ran David’s thoughts which 
gave him such great power and such sources of delight 
that his wonderful career was possible. The firat of 
these thoughts of David he makes very clear to us in 
this Psalm. It was the thought of an immanent 
God in the world, one who hears and sees and cai'es. 
'He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? He 
that formed the eye, shall He not see ? ’ Here is the 
starting-point of David’s hidden source of joy. God 
is in his world. He made it and He rules it. Here 
is the source of courage that will never grow weary. 

II. Another thought that was a constant source of 
delight to David was the conviction that God was 
the defender of those who trusted Him. He cries 
out in this Psalm, ‘The Lord will not cast off His 
people, neither will He forsake His inheritance. But 
judgment shall return unto unrighteousness: and all 
the upright in heart shall follow it.’ And in another 
one of his great Psalms, having this same thought in 
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mind, David says, ‘ Tlie Lord shall keep thee from 
all evil; He shall keep thy soul 

III. Another thought that gave David great 
delight was his discoverer that much of the sorrow 
and trial which he experienced was not punishment, 
but chastening and discipline. David had got hold 
of this great thought of God*s chastening love, and it 
was a source of delight to him; and it cannot help 
but be a source of perpetual delight to us if we will 
tieasure this thought in our heaii» and keep it to live 
by day and day. 

IV. Another thought that gave David delight in 
his hour of darkness, so far as his outward circum¬ 
stances were concerned, was the thought which he 
cherished that in the time of great emergency he 
could depend upon God’s mercy. His heart rejoiced 
in the mercy of the God who comes to the rescue of 
the man in peril, whose feet have slipped and will go 
to dis;ister without help. It is the glory of our 
Christianity that it has a word about mercy to the 
man whose feet have slipped.—L. H. Banks, Seirans 
Which Have Won Souls^ p. 231. 

THE CURE FOR CARE 

* In the multitude of my thoughts within me Thy comforts 
delight my soul.’— Psalm xciv. 19. 

This Psalm is a cry for help against the insolence 
and cruelty of Israel’s oppression, evidently at a time 
when the nation has lieen under the heel of heathen 
conquerom. T'liere is a Divine pui*pose to be wrought 
out through all the struggles and the sorrow, a 
purpose of moral discipline. 

I. The Psalmist questions his soul by his comforting 
faith. With spiritual insight he sees something of 
the meaning of discipline, and sees the hand of God 
in the dark passage through the cloud as well as in 
the brightness of the ultimate deliverance. He sees 
that if the Lord had not been his help all would 
have been ended long since. ‘ When I said. My foot 
hath slipped, Thy mercy, O Loixl, was holding me 
up.’ It is a vivid figure of compassing grace. Amid 
wickedne.ss, rampant and triumphant, enmity without 
and trouble within, he entered into peace through 
the assurance of God’s presence. 

II. Times alter and circumstances change, but the 
essentials of life remain, and this cry of a wounded 
heart is the human cry, and we can interpret the Psalm 
for our own individual needs and pereomd situation. 
The way to peace for us to-day, as in this echo of a 
long past time, is in the assurance of God. I'his is 
the one need of man’s heart. There can be no 
abiding consolation and no complete solution of the 
riddle of life, no safe refuge, except somewhere within 
where the soul can find rest. If life is meaningless, 
empty of any spiritual purpose, the world is a place 
of despair as much to us as the tcriible situation 
depicted by the Psalmist of old. We, like him, and 
as much as him, need the comfort of God’s love for 
the multitude of our cares. There is nothing the 
heart of man needs more than a message of courage 
and hope and confidence. And where is such a 


message possible except as a message of faith ? The 
world is uuilt as if for discipline, and its one need is 
comfort of some sort. 

III. The only cure for care is the cure of faith. 
What is this faith which has such magical power ? 
It simply means to fall back upon God, to trust to 
His love and live in the secret of His presence. We 
learn to cast our care upon God when we know that 
He cares for us, and this is the meaning of our Com¬ 
munion. It has many a message and many a lesson, 
but its deepest message and sweetest lesson is that of 
comfort. The deepest lesson of Holy Communion, 
however we interpret it, is the Ileal Presence of 
Christ. What trouble or distress is there in life that 
will not be dissipated by the light of that faith? 
The remedy for cai'e is to know the love of God in 
Christ, and that remedy is open to us, not fitfully 
and casually, but always and everywhere.— Hugh 
Black, GhnsVe Service of Love^ p. 42. 

IlifiFBRENoisa. — XCIV. 19.—A. Tucker, Preacher* t Magazine, 
vol. xix. p. 610. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. pp. 214, 229. 
Spur/>eon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 883. Ihid, vol. xix. No. 1116. 
J. S. Boone, Sermons, J). 23. J. Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, 
vol. ii. p. 305. XCIV.— International Critical Commentary, 
vol. ii. p. 287. Expositor (2ad Series), vol. vi. p. 273. 

Psalm xcv. 

This Psalm, the Venite exvliemus Domino, *0 
come, let us sing unto the Lord,’ was the chant of the 
Templars, the Knights of the Red Cross, when during 
the Crusades they entered into battle with the 
Saracens for the conquest of Jerusalem. 

In a different spirit the great missionary, Christian 
Schwartz, took the 6th verse, and put it over the 
entrance of his new church in Tranquebar: ‘ O come, 
let us worship and bow down: let us kneel l)efore 
the Lord our Maker ’. He called the church Beth¬ 
lehem, as his predecessor, Ziegenbolg, had built one 
with the name Jerusalem, which was filled with 
native conveiis. 

A SEASIDE SERMON 
*The sea is His, and He made it'— Psalm xcv. 5 . 

W^HEN we remember that the extent of the sea may 
be roughly estimated at 146,000,000 English square 
miles, or nearly three-fourths of the whole surface of 
the gIol)e, and when we recall the fact that the Bible 
abounds in illustrations from nature, we might well 
be astonished if there were no reference to this sublime 
portion of creation. Until recently, little was known 
of the physical aspects of the sea, and therefore the 
allusions to the ocean in the Word of God ai^e such 
as would occur to any thoughtful observer entirely 
ignorant of modern science. For example, the silent 
but mighty force of evaporation is one of the chief 
features of the sea system, and the wise man thus 
refers to it: ‘ Unto the phice from whence the rivers 
come thither they return’. Again, the Psalmist 
says, ‘ He layeth up the deep as in a treasure-house \ 

Consider the ocean as emblematic of three things: 
(1) of the unrest and instability of human life; (8) 
of national anarchy and revolution ; (3) of mystery. 
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I. The sea^ in the Bible, is a symbol of the unrest 
and instahility of human life. This feature of 
th(! ocean has been the natural thought of men in all 
agi's. It is true that there is no mention of the tides 
in the Hible, as is natural. The Mediterranean is not 
a tidal sea. This unrest of the ocean surface caused 
hv I he tides, the winds, the influence of rivers, the 
mighty currents which are ever exchanging the heavier 
and colder waters of the polar seas for the lighter and 
warmer waters of the tropical ocean, and again re¬ 
versing the action, cause the sea to be * ever restless 
There mn d no words of mine to speak of the constant 
changes of ‘our life’s wild restless sea*. The experi¬ 
ence is universal. As unconscious infants received 
‘ into ( hrist’s holy Chuix!h,’ the prayer went up for 
us that ‘being steadfast in faith, joyful through 
hope, and rooted in charity,* we might so ‘ pass the 
waves of this troublesome world that finally * we 
might ‘come to the land of everlasting life*; and 
in that service which will be read over each one of 
us, unh'ss the Lord come first, to which the heart of 
every mounier will respond, will be heard words that 
speak of the recurring changes of human life: ‘ Man 
that is born of a woman hath but a short time to live, 
and is full of misery. He cometh up, and is cut 
down, like a flower; he fleeth as it were a shadow, 
and never conlinuelh in one stay.* 

This unrest of the sea is more than superficial, it 
is not only outward but inward. There is a con¬ 
stant oceanic circulation necessary to its salubrity. 
ITie silent action of the sun, ever absorbing and ever 
increasing the specific gravity of the surface waters, 
causes a vertical action. The heavier waters alxive 
are ever sinking below, and the lighter waters below 
are ever rising above. Again, many of the sea 
currents influence the lower wateis—the Gulf Stream, 
e.g., is more than 300 feet deep as it crosses the 
Atlantic. Besides this, every single mollusc or coral¬ 
line s' cretes solid matter for its cell which the sea 
holds in solution; and that very act of secretion de¬ 
stroys the equilibrium of the ocean, because the 
specific gravity of that portion of the water from 
which the coralline abstracts the solid matter is 
alter(‘d. In the remembrance of such facts as these, 
how true and forcible are the words of Isaiah : ‘ The 
wicked are like the troubled sea when it cannot rest*. 
‘There is no peace, saith my GckI, for the wicked.* 
If the surface disturbance of the ocean pictures the 
changing nature of our outward life, the hidden and 
unseen restle.ssness of the sea, even when its surface 
seems most calm, portrays the iiupiieludc of hearts 
which have not found rest in Christ. ‘ The wicked 
are (1) outwardly restless, and (2) their souls are 
ever ejecting ungodly and unlovely thoughts.* 

II. The unrest oj the sea is used in the Bible as 
a striking emblem of national anarchy and re¬ 
volution rising beyond the control of established 
governments, 

III. The sea is the one object in nature which 
if most emblematic of mystery, I cannot recall a 
•ingle instance of any well-known writer on the 


ocean who does not refer to this aspect of its being 
Schleiden has drawn a charming but imaginary 
picture of the ocean depths from a number of indi¬ 
vidual objects brought up, but this description is a 
‘ fancy sketch of the unknown *—‘ fiction founded on 
fact *. Deeply interesting as are the recoixls of deep- 
sea soundings, each product which adheres to the 
tallow ‘arming* of the sounding lead is, for the most 
part, to use the figure of Mr. Gosse, ‘ like the brick 
which the Greek fool carried about as a sample of 
the house he had to let*. The sea, like a thick 
curtain, hides the secrets of nature from the ken of 
man. 

The sea is a striking emblem of the mysteries 
which must ever meet and surround the finite in 
contemplation of the infinite. The student of nature 
is brought face to face with mystery at every turn. 
The profoundest men of science have confessed that| 
in proportion to their acquisition of knowledge, they 
have (liscovered a never-ending area of mystery—as 
in the night, the further a li^t extends, the wider 
the siiiTounding sphere of darkness appears. 

The Divine Being retires within Himself. He 
‘ holdeth back the face of His throne, and spreadeth 
His cloud upon it*. He ‘leadeth the blind by a 
way that they know not*. The operations of an 
Infinite Being must of necessity be as a ‘great deep* 
to our limited apprehensions. 

And this very mysteriousnoss, this making darkness 
His secret place, this inscrutability of counsel, is cal¬ 
culated to call forth a degree of reverence, and to 
develop in His people a childlike trust and confidence, 
which could be evoked in no other way. The danger 
of the theology of the present day is the seeking to 
eliminate all mystery from God. An Egyptian who, 
carrying something in a napkin, being asked what it 
was, answered that it was covered that no man should 
see it. We may well pray with good Bishop Hall, 
‘O Lord, let me be blessed with the knowledge of 
what Thou luist revealed ; let me content myself to 
adore Thy Divine wisdom in what Thou hast not 
revealed. So, let me enjoy Thy light that I may 
avoid Thy fire.* ‘ What I do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter.’ In heaven ‘ there 
shall be no more sea*—no more dark and painful 
myst(*ries, no obscurity, no misconception. There 
difficulties will be solved and parables will be inter¬ 
preted. ‘Now we see through a glass darkly, but 
then face to face; now I know in part, but then shall 
I know even as also I am known.* If, with reference 
to the mysteries of Providence, we acknowledge with 
the Psalmist that ‘clouds and darkness are round 
al>out Him,* the more we study Revelation the 
more we realize that God is a Being who covereth 
Himself ‘with light as with a garment*.— J. W. 
Bardsley, Many Mansions^ p. 198. 

Rbpbrknors.—XCV. 4.—J. M. Neale, Sermmi on Pansagm 
of the Pitalmt, p. 216. XCV. 6.—R. E. Hutton, The Chmm 
of Christ, p. 819. H. R. Heywood, Sermons and Addresses^ 
p. 105. J. Vaughan, Preacher*s Magaaine, vol. zlx. p. 417. 
F. W, Farrar, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xxv. p. 369. XCV. 
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T, 8. —Spurgeon, Sermont, vol. xxvi. No. 1661, XCV. 8 .— 
J. T. Brameton, Sermon» to Boys, p. 80. 

O come, let us worship, and fall down, and kneel before the 
Lord our Maker.’— Psalm xcv. 6. 

These words contain a spirit-stirring call to sing 
God’s praise. 

I. Who that has any true piety in his heart will 
not in his firet moments of wakinji^ bethink him of 
the great Power who has watched over him, and 
kept him alive, and desire to make some acknowledg¬ 
ment of His goodness ? 

II. The contemplation of God’s works seen in the 
creation is calculated to fill our souls with noble and 
worthy thoughts about God. It is calculated to 
make us humble in our estimate of ourselves, as 
forming a small part in the mighty whole. 

HI. And these two things—high reverence for the 
Holy God, coupled with a sense of our own un- 
worthini'ss, help to make accepted worship. 

IV. When we come to present ourselves before 
God, let us remember the amazing difference and 
distance between ourselves and the object of our 
woi-ship.—H. D. B. Uawnslky, Village Sermons (3rd 
Series), p. 176. 

WRONG IN THE HEART 

* It it a people that do err in their heart*— Psalm xcv. io. 
We must get at the notion that people, including 
ourselves fii'st and foremost, arc in the sight of God 
wrong at the heart. It is there that revivals take 
place. A revival is not a reformation ; a true spirit¬ 
ual revival is not a universal wtishing of face and 
hands. There are many who have doubts and h(?si- 
totions about what theologians are disposed to call 
the Fall ; I will not discuss that question; my 
business is not with the Fall, but with the fallen, 
the living fact, the putrid humanity that is about 
me and in me. 

I. So many people would make the inner life a 
mere question, as it were, one among a thousand. 
It is in reality a fact by itself; it is without parallel, 
it is a solemn loneline.ss; it is the soul face to face 
with its own immortality. In the text we seem to 
have gotten down upon the very rock of this whole 
question. We rniiJrt have done so, because the text 
is an utterance of the Divine Ii[)s. The text is, * It 
is a people that do err in their hearts,' in their very 
soul, in their very blood. 

II. Many peraons look upon society as if it were 
merely cutaneously aftectecl, something the matter 
with the skin, with the surface of things, but the 
Great Healer, who hails from Gilead and brings 
balm with Flim, says. Stand aside: this is not a 
question of the skin, but of the heart, of the very 
source of the blood sti*eam; this is a case of blood- 
poisoning, life-poisoning. 

Whatever tne application is, it must be funda¬ 
mental, internal, spiritual, complete. Where do you 
find that remedy ? Only in one place. * The blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.’ 

IIL ’There again and again and evermore we are 


thrown back upon the Divine and the eternal. This 
is a great tribute to the majesty of man. He never 
is anywhere so eulogized, if the expression may be 
allowed, as in the Bible; never is he so humiliated, 
never is he so recognized and praised, as in the Bible. 
How great must he be who can be cured only by 
God I We start at our humiliations, and thence we 
proceed by the help of the Holy Ghost to see how 
besottetl and befooled we are, and then we are led to 
the fountain opened in the house of David for sin 
and for uncleanliness.—tJosRpH Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. v. p. 222. 

Reference.—XCV .—Oritical CkmmmUuy^ 
vol. ii. p. 202 . 

A NEW SONG 

* O sing unto the Lord a new song: sing unto the Lord, all the 

earth.’— Psalm xcvi. i. 

What docs a ‘ new song ’ mean ? 

I. A living experience. Tlierc never has been an 
age of great poetry which was not firet an age of 
great action, great thought, great living. We shall 
never sing a new song till we have lived a real, pulsing, 
genuine new life of our own, not the pale shadow of 
other and greater lives. Wliatever songs and Psalms 
come echoing down the ages, we must hear God’s 
voice with our own eare. 

II. A bright outlook and bold spirit. The faith 
that has no future has no song on its lips, for there 
is no hope in its heart. History never ‘ repeats ’ it¬ 
self ; every nation has a new r61e to fill, a new destiny 
to attain, a futurc of its own to mould and conquer. 
God has given us a new time and a glowing future, 
and He looks that we should sound out of this new 
time a new song. 

III. What shall be the keynote of our new song 
to God in this generation? Shall it not still be 
Jesus ? The highest genius may well lay its brightest 
tribute of rhythm and melody at His feet, and the 
lowliest voice may acceptably sing it A songless 
faith is a dying faith. A faith that has a true song 
in it has the future before it, and heaven at last, where 
the multitude who no man can number will sing the 
song of Moses and the Lamb, ancient as time, yet 
new as the morning, —W. R. Inge, Christian Worla 
Pulpit, p. 290. 

Kkkerencks.—XCVI. 9.—J. Bolton, Sdected Sermom (2nd 
Series), p. 169. XCVl.--Intermt{onal Oritical Ommentary^ 
vol. il. p. 303. XCVII. 2 .—G. W. Brameld, Practical 8§t> 
mons, p. 304. H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 2603. 

THE INSTINCT AFTER RISING 

* O ye that love the Lord, see that ye hate the thing which hi 

evil.’—P salm xcvii. io. 

Why is it that the study of human life in the Bible 
is so striking and helpful? Is it not b^use, as we 
close the book, we cannot help forming a moral 
judgment of the man himself? Take, for example, 
the life of Saul. We do not pass judgment U]^n 
him as a warrior or as a great leader, but we pass iudg- 
ment upon Saul as a whole. David did much darker 
deeds than ever Saul did, and yet our jud^ent on 
the whole is in favour of David and against Saul. 
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Why is it that, on the whole, we regard the life of j 
Saul as the life of a man who has failed ? Is it not j 
because, underneath all his brilliant achievements, we i 
cannot help noticing a moral deterioration ? 

I. The truth is that Holy Scripture teaches us that 
the outcome find the end of life is not what a man 
has done, or what a man has said, but it is what life 
has made of the man. Not so much what man has 
made of the life, but what life has made of the man. 
Life is a mathinery with its complicated system for 
the working out of character, and at the end the 
soul comes out l)eaten upon by all the manifold 
forces and influences of life; the soul comes out of all 
those forces which baffle analy sis, and there is your 
man. Holy Scripture says that the outcome of life is 
the formation of character, and that, compared with 
this, nothing else in the world matters. 

Now we feel this, I think, when we see a young 
man, for example, whose whole theory of life seems 
to be to cull all the good things he can get; and we 
see him shirking dilliculties and escaping troubles-- 
not rising—i*el‘using to become great, and we condemn 
him. Sometimes we say, ‘ Well, all the suffering 
that that man etidured, all the struggles he under¬ 
went, were worth while, for see what a character has 
been evolved \ Or we say, * All that luxury, all that 
ease and comfort, were not worth while, for the man 
has gone down *. Sometimes we see a man who has 
been raised from poverty up to wealth, and we say, 

‘ I liked that man better when he was poor, for when 
he was poor there seemed to be a splendour of char¬ 
acter about him, which has now been overlaid by all 
this comfort and luxury and ease*. Here is a fine 
lady who is lying upon her death-bed. She has had 
her day, and she has had her sway, and she has done 
her acts, and she h/is said her words, and she has had 
her ri'ceptions, and, as you her fi iends stand by hei* 
bedside, why is it that you do not feel any of that 
triumph which comes from a sense of strength and 
power? It is because you know, who knew her well, 
that, imderneath all, her character has deteriorated, 
and she has become small instead of great. Or, once 
more, you stand by the coffln of your dead friend. | 
You have (rossed his hands in calmness and peace, 
and closed his eyes. Why is it that, in spite of all 
he has done—and he seems to have done? great things j 
—why is it that you are unhappy ? It is because you 
know that, underneath it all, his moral nature has 
worsened. He has become a poorer character than 
he was. 

II. Well, hut then, you say, how shall we define 
character ? 

C;hjiraeter is defined by one of two movements of 
the human will, l liat man is a good man, whatever 
his ci-eed may be, who is always striving after what 
he tliinks is the best. And that man, whatever his 
cix^d may be, is not a good man who, when he sees 
the good, delil)erately tuiTis away from it. That 
man is not good who, seeing the best, gropes after 
what he likes, and not after what he ought to like, 
who aims not at the high but at the low. That man 
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is not a good man who does not aim at what he 
thinks to be noblest and the purest and the best. 

Now, remember, I do not say that a man is a good 
man who always does right, for I fancy that none of 
us then would come under the cat^ory of goodness 
at all. But I say that man is a good man who, in 
spite of piteous failures, is always striving after what 
he believes to be best. For, underneath ml the variety 
of nationality, race, and religion, underneath all 
variety of these things that change and give colour 
and tone to life, underneath all is this distinction 
between men good and bad. * I saw the dead, small 
and great,, stand before God'—the dead, morally 
small, intellectually small, morally great and in¬ 
tellectually great—‘I saw them stand before God, 
and I observed a division’; and what was the cause 
of that division? One man could say with tiiith, 

‘ I^rd, when saw I Thee in prison, or sick, and did 
not try to help ? ’ And the other man saw good and 
turned away; saw light and turned away; saw moral 
rectitude and chose moral evil. 

III. Here is the key to human life. You tell me 
about a man. He may be a great public character, 
and you say to me, * He is a man of gi-eat gifts and 
great wealth *. And I say to you, ‘ Tell me some¬ 
thing about the man ’. And you say, ‘ He is a man 
of extmordinary fascination and wonderful power of 
influence’. I say, ‘Tell me something about the 
man ’. You say, ‘ He is a man of wonderful power of 
mind and body and reason ’. I say, ‘ I do not know 
the man yet; tell me something about the man 
And then you say, ‘ And all these powera of influence 
and fascination and wealth he used for his own ends’. 
Now I know your man. ITiat one act of the will is 
the secret of that man’s life, and all the rest is only 
a setting to the picture. 

But, further, you may say, ‘ Well, but I cannot 
feel that I am perfectly free. I cannot feel that my 
will is absolutely free.’ No man in his senses will 
ever say to you that at any given moment of your 
life you are free from anything that you have done 
in the past. Uememl)er this, that habit works by 
a very vigorous law, and the law of habit is this— 
that the oftener you do anything, the more you 
deprive yourself of freedom, until at last you say, * I 
cannot ao the things that I would Now it is in the 
power of every man to work himself out of bad habits. 
He can get free by struggle, hal’d struggle. Not to¬ 
day, not to-moiTow, it may be, not for a year perhaps^ 
but he can get free if he will struggle in the light of 
God, and in the power of God’s might he can get 
free, and at last he will sing with joy and peace, ‘The 
snare is broken and I am delivered ’. 

That instinct after rising is the truest expressioD 
of your nature. Freedom of the will does not mean 
that at any moment you are free from the trammeb 
of the past, but it dues mean that there is a fountain 
of strength within you, and a power of good without 

i ron, by virtue of whic^ you can regain your moral 
iberty. 

And now, how shall these things be ? I And that 
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I seem to have two wills. ‘ I am/ you say, ‘ a man of 
stning purpose, and yet, when I come to things moral, 
I seem to be powerless. What am I to do ? * St. 
Paul says that behind your conscience, and behind 
your reason, you can set a person, a person whom 
you love. And now supposing that you set the 
greatest and the dearest of men, Jesus Chiist, and 
supposing you learn to love Him, and supposing that 
you hear His Voice, the Voice of One wno died for 
the honour of God and for the sake of men, the 
Voice that called the Magdalene to His feet. Sup¬ 
pose you hear that Voice sounding through your con¬ 
science, will not at length devotion to Him, the love 
of Him, draw all your passions, one by one, upon the 
side of right as against wrong? ‘O ye that love 
the Lord, see that ye hate the thing that is evil.* 

There are many things that society hates. It 
hates being dull, it hates being bored, it hates badly 
fitting clothes, it hates long sermons, it hates being 
found out. It hates evil when evil touches its pocket 
or in)ui*es its character in the face of men, but it docs 
not hate evil as evil. Ye that love the Lord, see 
that ye hate above all thinp the thing that is evil. 
And as you leani to love the Ijord, as you learn to 
hate evil, you will learn to love good, until at length 
stealthily, quietly, in moments unknown and un¬ 
measured, one by one, all your errant desires will come 
back from the side of wrong and take their place on 
the side of right, until at last your whole natui*e is 
brought into submission, and your whole heart fiung 
down at the feet of God. 

Heferkncks.—XCVII. 10 .— J. T. Bramston, Sermom to 
fioySf p. 87. 8 pur^fCon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 208. 

SOWN LIGHT 

* Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the npright 
in heart.’— Psalm xcvil ii, 

OiNsiDKR these w'ords as speaking: (1) Of the future 
of the believer; (fi) of the life of the believer in this 
present time; (3) as prophetic of the death and re- 
suiTection of Christ. 

In applying the words * Light is sown for the right¬ 
eous* to the future of the believer, I am but following 
the thought of the Psalmist and the principle con¬ 
tained in the figure which he employs. 

I. This world is the seed-time : the harvest is in 
the world to come: in other words^ the prosperity 
of the righteous is future. The believer has light 
now, blit it is only sown. The promised immortality 
is but the full unveiling of that sun by whose clouded 
light the believer walks on earth. 

II. The expression * flight is sown for the righteous * 
is figurative of the spiritual life of the believer in 
this present time. The idea of ‘ sown light,* or light 
diffused and scattered abioad, is common to poets in 
all ages. It is used by both Virgil and Lucretius. 
The latter says:— 

And the sun from mid-heaven sheds his heat 
On every side, and sows the fields with light 

While our own Milton adopts the same figure— 

Now mom her rosy steps in the Eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearL 


What is night, but the turning of the earth on its 
axis from the sun ? What is day, but the turning 
of the earth towards the source of light ? What is 
spiritual darkness, but the turning of the heart from 
(iod ? What is conversion, but the turning of the 
soul towards the ‘ Light of the world * ? From the 
moment that the day breaks and the Sun of Right¬ 
eousness dawns upon the soul, light is strewn upon 
life's way: so that the righteous man advances step 
by step in the light ‘ The path of the just is as the 
shining light, which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.* Progressiveness is the law of spiritual 
growth. ‘First the blade, then the ear, and after 
that the full corn in the ear.* 

HI. The sentence ‘ Light is sown for the righteous * 
is, I believe, prophetic of Christ. In the Prayer Book 
version the words are rendered, ‘ There is sprung up 
a Light for the righteous' Was He not the Light? 
Was He not sown ? sown in the darkness of the grave? 
‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone; but it it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.* Whilst the Light was hidden in the 
sepulchre the disciples were sad. It was but sown. 
After His resun-ection the Sun of Righteousness 
scaled the heavens, and now shines with healing in 
His wings.—J. W. Bardsley, Many Mansions, p. 
251. 

REFKRBNCEa.—XCVII. 11.—M, Bigga, Pradical Sermons 
on Old Testament Subjects, p. 209. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xiv. No. 830. XCVII.—B. P. Westcott, The Incarnation and 
Common Life, p. 41. XCVII. —International Critical Oom~ 
mentary, vol. ii. p. 305. XCVIII.— Ibid, vol. U. p. 307* 

A NEW SONG 

' O sing unto the Lord a new song.’— Poalii xcvtii. i. 

In some half-dozen of the Psalms, in Isaiah, and in 
the Apocalypse there is mention of a New Song, and 
in this weary world, where many are feeling very old, 
and in an age that is straining after novelty, it may 
he helpful to meditate awhile upon Jehovah's New 
Song. 

I. A New Heart Sings a New Song.—First, then, 
it may he a new song, not because the words are new, 
for they may be the most familiar woixls to us, nor 
because of the originality of the sentiment, but be¬ 
cause the song wdls up from a new heart, from a 
heart renewed by the Spirit of the Lord. Old themes, 
old thoughts, old facts are touched with fresh light, 
and brighten with unwonted lustre. 

II. New Mercies Demand a New Song.—But this 
leads us to think about another kind of occasion, fop 
which there must be a new song. It is when there 
are special mercies to acknowledge, and particular 
and signal deliverance to celebrate. In the abounding 
gratitude of the moment for extraordinary favour 
vouchsafed the soul asks a special measure, and fits 
new words of rapture to new music. It is only a 
jaded voluptuary who could interpret in a dreary 
sense the text that ‘ there is no new thing under the 
sun *; there are still crises of unusual blessing—pro¬ 
vidential interventions which the believing heart will 
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thankfully recognize. Wherefore, we would ask, shall 
joy succeed mourning without being mentioned in a 
nymn to (iod? Shall we be relieved from sharp 
passages of anxiety, and not offer our Deliverer sup¬ 
reme acknowledgment ? We are poor beggars at the 
ate of His bounty, if when we cry for bread, and 
ave our wants supplied, we scant our thanks to Him. 
We have but praise that we can offer. It is our 
solitary gift; shall we stint it ? Nevertheless, it will 
be [)ropoitioned partly to the loving spirit which He 
has infused into us, and partly to our sense of His 
benefits. Therefore, wlum we realize cause of mot-e 
than wonted gladness, we must wake within us our 
most ferve?)t notes of praise. 

III. We Need to be Stimulated to Praise and 
Thanksgiving.—We have a faculty for pressing our 
eyes towards the gloomy portions of the picture. We 
are often ternf)ted to grumble and to murmur. The 
many Christian privileges we enjoy are occasionally 
the reason why we are so speedily sensible when we 
miss any of them. But wei’e our lot never so ol)scure 
and inhosj)itable, even in such case we were the more 
in fellowship with our suffering Saviour; and these 
light afilietions, they are piecui-sors of abundant 
fi licity by and by. Therefore let us cheer one an¬ 
other with the gladsome prospect, and be determini'd 
not to l)e dismal Christians. Instead of the old 
habitual grumble, let there be the New Song; instead 
of lamenting our few advantages, let us bewail our 
little use of those which we do possess—in short, in¬ 
stead of thinking so much about oui-selves, let us 
meditate on Christ. That will be a talisman of joy 
for us that will unlock our lips and enraptui'e our 
tongue. There is plenty of music in life for those 
who choose to sing; there is melody everywhere for 
those whose eai-s are attuned to it. For every saint 
there is a harp, and for every ransomed child of God 
a New Song. 

THE RELATION OF SEVERITY TO PARDON 

* Thou wast a God that forgavest them, though Thou tookest 
vengeance of their doings.’ —Psalm xcix. 8 (K.V.). 

I. Thkrk is a great confusion of thought on the 
subject of retribution. It is supposed that when a 
man sullera for his fault it indicates that God is angry 
with him. The notion is that God may forgive him 
after suffering his penalty, but that the receiving of 
the penalty implies Divine disj^leasure. The Psalm¬ 
ist’s view is just the opposite. He says that in deal¬ 
ing with His people God forgave firet and punished 
afterwards. * I'hou wast a God that forgavest them, 
though 'Thou tookest vengeance of their doings.’ The 
idea seems to be that when God forgives a man, part 
of his forgiveness consists in the I'eparation of his 
wiong. 

II. Yon will observe that God’s vengeance is here 
said to full on acts—not on persons. The moi*e I 
love a wrongdoer and the more perfectly I forgive his 
wrong, the more shall I be eager to have it counter¬ 
acted, expiated. If I have a son whose fast Jiving 
has involved him in deep debt, my enmity to the debt 


will only be increased by my reconciliation to himself 
If I had cast him off*, I might wash my hands of his dis¬ 
grace. Blit, as 1 have received him back, his disgi'ace 
pains me, i-evolts me. I appropriate it as in part my 
own. I feel that his creditor lie at my door. I fed 
by the very love I bear him that his deed has left a 
stain upon my own garment which both in his interest 
and mine must be rubbed out. The debt must be 

[ )aid if possible with his co-operation, certainly with 
lis consent. ’The blotting out of the debt is my 
paternal vengeance upon his deed, and it comes from 
the very heart of my fatherhood. It is the voice not 
of my anger, but of my love. It is the product of 
my pardon, the gi’ound of my forgiveness, the result 
of my recognition, the retribution would never have 
been desired by me unless the song had fii-st sounded 
in my soul, ‘ 'This my son was dead and is alive again, 
was lost and is found 

HI. Lord, let me not faint when my deed is re¬ 
buked by Thee; let me not say * I am rejected of 
heaven I plant a troe of evil and ask Thy pardon: 
by and by tne tempest comes and tears it down. 
Shall I say it is Thy vengeance upon me? Nay; it 
is only Thy vengeance upon my tree. The tearing 
down of my structure is itself the sign of my pardon. 
If Thou hadst loved me less, ITiou wouldst have let 
it stand. It is not Thine anger but Thy love that 
demands atonement. After spiritual death is passed 
the judgment comes. Teach me that the judgment 
is a sign of life, not death. In my chastisement let 
me read Thy charity. In my correction let me re¬ 
cognize Thy Christ In my retribution let me detect 
Thy radiance. In my pain let me feel Thy pity. 
In my forfeiture let me behold Thy favour. In my 
remoi’se let me discern Thy reconciliation. In the 
sharpness of my visitation let me hail the shining of 
Thy visage. There is no proof of Thy Fatherhood 
like the scourging of my sin.—G. Mathkson, MeaaageB 
of Hope, p. 105. 

PARDON WITH PUNISHMENT 

* Thou wast a God that forgavest them, though Thou tookest 
vengeance of their inventions.’— Psalm xcix. 8. 

Pardon and retribution are ever united : they spring 
from one source of holy love, and they ought to be¬ 
come to us the occasions of solemn and thankful 
praise. 

I. Forgiveness is, at bottom, the undisturbed com- 
numic/ition of the Love of God to sinful men. We 
are far too apt to think that God pardons men in the 
fashion in which the sovereign pardons a culprit who 
has l)een sentenced to be hanged. There need be 
neither pity on the one side nor penitence on the 
other. Such inadequate notions of the Divine for¬ 
giveness arise, among other reasons, because so many 
of us have false notions of the true punishment of sin. 
And still fuilher the true idea of forgiveness is to be 
found, not in the region of law only, but in the region 
of love and fatherhood. The forgiveness of is 
over and over again set forth in Scripture as being a 
father’s forgiveness. The blessing of forgiveness is 
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not fully comprehended when it is thought of as 
shutting some outward hell or the quenching of its 
flames. It goes much deeper than this, and means 
the untroulHed cx)mmunion of love and delight be¬ 
tween the reconciled father and the repentant child. 

II. Hut still further, this being so, let me remind 
you that such pardon does necessarily sweep away the 
one true penalty of sin. What is the penalty of sin ? 

‘ The wages of sin is death.’ What is death? The 
wrenching away of a dependent soul from God. How 
is that pi*nalty ended ? When the soul is united in 
the threefold tend of trust, love, and obedience. The 
communication of the love is the barring of the hell. 

III. Then there comes a third thought, viz. the 
one which is most prominently expressed in the text, 
that the pardoning raei*cy of God leaves many 

! )enalties unremoved. Forgiveness and punishment 
)oth come from the same source, and generally go 
together. There is an aspect in which it is true that 
the very greatness of the previous sin may tecome the 
occasion for the loftiest devotion and the lowliest 
tiaist in a pardoned man. The effects may be so 
modified as to contribute to the depth and power of 
his Christian character. Hut even when the grace of 
God so modifies them, they remain. And though in 
some sense it be true that pardon is better than in¬ 
nocence*, the convei’se is true, that innocence is better 
tlian pardon. 

IV. Pardeming love so modifies the punishment 
that it becomes an occasion for solemn thankfulness, 
'rhe outward act remaining the same, its whole as¬ 
pect to us, the objects of it, is changed, when we 
think of it as flowing from the same love which 
fiardoiis. The stroke has now ceased to be a mere 
natural result of our evil. We see that it is no sign 
of anger, l)ut of love. Whatever painful consequences 
of past sin may still linger about our lives, or haunt 
our hearts, we may be sure of two things ateut them 
all—that they come from Forgiving Mercy, that they 
come for our profit The stroke of condemnation will 
never fall upon our pardoned heai’ts. That it may 
not the loving strokes of His discipline must needs 
at^company the embrace of His forgivenesa— A. Mac- 

lARKN. 

FORGIVENESS MINGLED WITH JUDGMENT 

* Thou wast a God that forgavest them, though Thou tookest 
vengeance of their doings.*— Psalm xcix. 8. 

Mercy and judgment must be harmonized, A mag¬ 
nanimous pardon worthy of God’s Fatherhood and 
a scrupulous honour for law worthy of the Judge of 
all worlds, must meet together in God’s providential 
government. We sometimes assume that forgiveness 
and judgment exclude each other, and that the 
climax of clemency is to release from pain rather than 
to produce sympathy with righteousness. But that 
is unsc riptural and untrue. The forgiven suffer some¬ 
times even beyond the average lot of their fellows. 
Many reasons can be assigned for this intimate associ¬ 
ation between judgment and forgiveness. 

I. God joins pardon with impressive correction to 
guard us against mean utilitarian views of grace, and 


to train us into a true appreciation of the inwardness 
of His saving work. In the beginning of a soul’s re¬ 
turn to God it is often moved by selfish, superficial 
fear. The unha[)py effects that follow after sin stir 
up loathing, trepidation, mental distress, outward 
amendment and prayer. Hut these initial motives 
are intended to be temporary and transitional only, 
and that man has not tasted the deepest secret of 
forgivene ss who looks upon the gi ace as mere security 
against the portentous suffering in which the Divine 
wi*ath manifests itself. 

II. Our surviving imperfections require that the 
forgiveness of the past shall be associated with a rigid 
judgment of its la})ses. The fact that we look upon 
our oft-repeated delin(|iiencies as trivial in their im- 
|>ort shows that we need an admonitoiy discipline of 
sternness as well ns a generous and compassionate 
absolution. Again and again are we tempted to a 
presumption which would pervert the grace of God. 
And the more closely God takes us to His favour and 
friendship the more urgent is the necessity for the 
providential lesson. 

HI. This union of judgment and mercy in the 
Divine dealings with us is designed to show that the 
law of i*etributive righteousness never ceases to operate • 
in our lives. It is immanent as God Himself, for the 
law is the form assumed by His peraonal activity. 
Our deceitful hearts tempt us to imagine that the 
government which frees us from condemnation must 
be weak, shifty, vacillating in its foundation principles. 
In the dawning houis of our i*elease from fear moods 
arise when we incline to think that grace is some 
clever surreptitious process to disbuixlen us from our 
bonds and obligations, and following upon that we 
fall into an unconfessed and inarticulate antino- 
mianism. 

IV. This association of judgment and mercy makes 
the public declaration of Divine forgiveness possible. 
Escape must not be too easy for the man who is liable 
to fall away and repeat his offences. As private 
citizens even we can hold no relation with the man 
who seeks to shirk the just pain and penalty of his 
transgression. We might be suspected of condoning; 
delinquencies, and when those delinquencies are feloni¬ 
ous, to do so might carry with it serious consequences. 

V. These chastisements are intended to illuminate 
the character of God, and to give an assuring insight 
into the dispositions of those upon whom they mil. 
Although infinite love associates itself with infinite 
holiness, that holiness is exacting to the last degree. 
It is no light thing to come short of Divine glory. 
Not only does the Divine government compel a 
judicial reckoning with the lapses of God’s people, but 
something in the Divine character likewise insists 
upon it. He who experiences no inward quickening 
cannot be absolved from condemnation, and to that 
inward quickening temporal chastisements are con¬ 
tributory,—T. G. Selby, The Ood of the Frcyil^ p. 54. 

Rbfbrbkobs.— XCIX. 8.— Expontor (Ist Series), vol. ix. p 
150. XCIX .—Intemational Critical Ccmmmtary^ vol. il. p. 3001 
C. 2.—Spurgeon, Evening hy Evening^ p. 0. C. 5.-^pur- 
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geon, SermarMt vol. xxi. No. 1265. C .—hitematumal Critical 
Com/mentary, vol. ii. p. 310. Cl. 1.—H. Alford, Quebec 
Chapel SermonSf vol. ii. p. 107. 

* It is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves.’— Psalm 

< • 3 : 

This text is closely associated with the {iei'sonal 
history of Mc?lanchthon, but the facts are quite 
wrongly ^iven by Dr. John Ker in his book on the 
Psalms. Dr. Ker supposed that the use of the verse 
related to a bereavement which took place shortly 
before the Reformer’s death. It was, on the con¬ 
trary, a jiassage which accompanied him in thought 
from the year 1529, when at the age of thii*ty-two he 
lost his baby son (icorge, who was bom at Jena on 
25 November, 1527. 1 .other, writing to Jon is on 

17 August, 1529, tolls of this bereavement, and says 
that Melanchthon was suffering under it the more 
seveitily, because he had no previous experience of 
such a loss. 1 .uther wrote: * Hie cogitare potes, <|uid 
nobis sit opene et curse, ut hunc hominem tenerrimi 
et patheticissimi cordis solemur. Scis, quanti referat 
hunc hominem vivere et valere. Nos omnes cum 
eo legrescimus et moesti sumus* (Endei*s. Luther’s 
Briejwechself vol. vii. p. 147). In letters of the time' 
Melanchthon told his friends of the loss of little 
George, who was a child of rarest promise. He <*alls 
him ‘suavissimus puer,* and we may conjecture that 
this child was all the dearer because the elder boy, 
Philip, who grew up and lived to old age, was delic ib* 
in body and dull in intellect On 2 Septemljer, 1529, 
Melanchthon wrote to Myconius: *I have lost my 
younger son, a very sweet boy’. His letters of the 
time are full of expressions of grief. * Nothing in life 
was ever dearer to me than tnat little boy. There 
shone in him some rare gifts of mind. No word.s can 
tell anything of the wound I received when I lost 
him.* Not for yeai-s afterwards did Melanchthon 
venture to write of the passage which had comforted 
him in sorrow. After his own almost fatal illness at 
Weimar in 1540, he was attempting to comfort a 
friend in bereavement, and we find this passage; ‘ At 
tlie time of my son’s death these words, “ Ipae fecit 
noa, et non ipai noa^' brought me wonderful comfort 
when they came suddenly before me as I was looking 
through the Psalms’ {Corpua Reformatorum^ vol. 
ui. p. 1069). 

In later years we find allusions to the same text in 
bis letters of consolation. Thus, in July, 1549, he 
wrote to an acquaintance in Hamburg;— 

‘ I rememl)er that a certain friend of mine, who was 
in deep grief because of the death of his son, came by 
chance on a journey, while his soitow was still fresh, 
on that passage in the Psalms, ''Ipae fecit noa, et 
non ipai noa ”, This admonition of providence so 
penetrated his thoughts that it was, he said, as if 
some Divine flame had been suddenly kindled in his 
heart while he was rcauing that text, and after¬ 
wards he became much more resigned.*—(7.22. vol. 
VII. j). 429. 

The text was chosen by Edward FitzGerald for his 
tombstone. 


RELIGION AT HOME 

* 1 will walk within mj house with a perfect heart*— PsaLif 

CI. 2. 

Thb ultimate basis of human society is the home. 
Out of this primal bond arise our highest virtues and 
our most sacred claims. 

I. Thus it must needs be a primary instinct with 
a Christian to say, ‘ I will walk within my house with 
a perfect heart *. Unless we can please God in our 
own family and among our own kinsfolk, we may 
despair of succeeding among strangers or on public 
platforms. 

II. Many young men and women are apt to dream 
that if they had a household of their own they 
could order it in the love and fear of God. But at 
present they are only mem tiers of a family where it is 
their duty not to give oidei-s but to obey. Religion, 
if it be genuine, will make a good son and a good 
daughter all the more reverent and considerate and 
sympathetic and tender toward their father and 
motner. 

HI. 'ITie tie between brothers and sisters involves 
a relationship and a duty which are different though 
hardly less serious. The Bible is full of instances of 
its obligation, and of how fatally that obligation 
may be broken and denied. 

IV. Often a modern household includes servants, 
and our domestic religion must embrace them also in 
its circle. We pream Christ to our servants when 
wc treat them with the same fairness and gentleness 
and deference and courtesy and consideration which 
we oui*8elves should desire if we were in their places. 
People complain about bad servants; but m the 
long run they generally get the kind of service that 
th(?y deserve to get—T. H. Daslow, The Upward 
Calling, p. 826. 

Rkkrrrnc^.—CI. 2 .—J. J. Bourdillon, Plain Sermom fir 
Family Beading (2nd Series), p. 202. Spurgeon, Sermone, 
vol. xxi. No. 1230. Cl. 11 .-^. Keble, Sermom frem EatUr 
to Ascension Day, p. 323. CI.— International Oritieal Com¬ 
mentary, vol. ii. p. 313. CII. 15.—G. S. Barrett, Old Tata- 
ment Outlines, p. 132. CII. 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xiz. 
No. 1411. CII. 18.—^Archbishop Alexander, Bampton Lso- 
tures, 1876, p. 105. 

AN UNFINISHED LIFE 

* 1 said, O my God, take me not away in the midst of my days.' 

^ —Psalm cii. 24. 

I. The inscription of this Psalm is unique. It de¬ 
scribes the inner subject of the Psalm and makes a 
very beautiful heading. A prayer of the afflicted 
when he is overwhelmed and poureth out his com¬ 
plaint before the Lord. The afflictions are those of 
the nation and of the Psalmist himself, who added to 
his own S 01 TOW 8 the sonow of his people. The elegy 
moves with mournful strain as he describes the bitter¬ 
ness of his pain. He has eaten ashes like bread, 
and mingled his drink with weeping. His days are 
shortened, his strength wasted, and death has crept 
up close to him, so that he is withered like grass. 
It seems to him so untimely, so premature that he 
should be taken, for he is assured that God is about 
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to remember Zion and to have mercy upon her. To THE PERMANENCE OP SPIRIT IN THE 
have gone through all the pain and tribulation with- FLEETINGNESS OF NATURE 

out tasting the ultimate joy, to have borne all the -They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure: yea all of them 
toil and the burden without sharing in the haiTest shall wax old like a garment : but Thou art the same.'— 

and in the ioy of the harvest-home, to have taken Psalm cn. 26 , 27 . 

part in the long weary strife and to fall in the hour ]• Thk sentiment of this passage is to my mind unique 
of victory, that eyes which had seen all the desola- literature. The common sentiment of men in look- 
tion and been salt with tears through many a sorrow on the face of nature is the contrary. You gaze 
should be closed in death as the new era breaks— upon a field which you trod in childhood : and almost 
ftat is the dreadful pathos of the situation. bitteniess the thought comes over ^ou. Why 

II. We, too, have often a similar feeling about is matter so much more enduring than spirit? You 

what we call unfinished lives and untimely deaths; we think of the multitude who are dead since firat you 
have this sense of pathos not for the victor of a trod this field—this field which seems to stand as fi'esh 
hundred fights, but for the soldier who falls in his ®nd green as of yore. It is such a sentiment as this 
first campaign, not for the statesman who passes away which lennyson exj)ress(’s when he makes the brook 
laden with yearn and honours, but for the promising may come and men may go, but I go on 

novice who was just earning his first laurels, not for ever*. It is such aseTitiment as this which Byron 
the man who couid say after a long and strenuous expresses when he surveys the sea and cries, ‘Time 
life, ‘ I have fought a good fight, I have finished the writes no wrinkle on thine a/.ure browIt is such 
course \ Pity to him is an insult. He has lived out ® sentiment as this which we all express when we 
his life and done his work, and entered into his rest, speak of ‘ the everlasting hills *; we are contrasting 
We are oppressed with the thought of the irony of the permanence of nature with the transitoriness 01 
human life and of the vanity of human wishes at the spirit. 

sight of all unfinished work. The manuscript with II* I*' this outpouring of the Psalmist we have 
the sentence broken oft* where the pen fell from the exactly the opposite idea ; here, nature is the perish* 
fingers, the picture with here and there a figure only spirit the permanent. He looks at the field, 

sketched in charcoal, the statue with only suggestions at the sea, at the hills, and cries, ‘ They perish but the 
of the beauty that was designed by it. But un- g**cat Spirit remaineth *. It is the inversion of Tenny- 
finished work can never he half so sad as unfinished son’s song—‘ Brooks may come and brooks may go, 
lives. We pass by the unfinished work to consider but soul goes on for ever’. And there is no doubt, 
the work actually accomplished. But an unfinished from a literary point of view, that the Psalmist 

life has no such other reference to offer. It is a crop j* right. Even in this world the most abiding thing 
blighted before the harvest. ^ soul. The brook could never say ‘I,* because it 

III. In all this natural train of thought we are not remain the same brook for two minutes. So 

liable to fall into a gi^at and gi*ievous error. We from going on for ever, it needs to be renewed 

may have a wrong standard of judginent as to what ©very instant. The drops are new each moment, 
is a finished life. We mostly think of it as length of 'I'bey only seem the same because my spirit is the 
days, the telling of a long tale. A long life may be It « my spirit which says ‘ I ’—not the brook, 

an unfinished life, though it has run out to the last 't'he Psalmist saw this. He saw that the permanence 
sand undisturbed. It may never have giaspcd for attributed to each natural form is an illusion cast by 
one moment the real purpose of living so that to all the shadow of the soul’s own immortality. The bloom 
intents it is cut off in the midst of its days though of the flower is not a single bloom; it is a moment- 
the days were as the days of Methuselah. Human repeated colour. The water of a 8 trea.m is not 

life cannot be judged by its ycare nor even by its a single water; it is an ever renewed liquid. The 
work, but must be judged by its spirit, not the strength of the mountain is not a single strength; it 
palpable and outside, such as the yeare passed or the ^ ® constantly replenished force cominff from the play 
deeds accomplished, but what is attained through of atoms. The spirit alone abides; the spirit alone 
the time and through the deeds, the true set of the * !*•—®* Matheson, Messages of Uope^ p. 65. 

character, the bent of life the discipline of the heart, Refbrbnces.—-CII. 26 .—H. J. Wilmo^Buxton, WaUnids 

the culture of the soul. Early or late, young or old, Muswn Sermom (lit Series), p. 44.. ClI. 27.—W. Bdrd, 
that is a finished life when the true end of life is The Hallomng of Our Common Life, p. 1. CII .—InUmalional 
apprehended. If a man h^ learned to love God and Ommentary, vol. ii. p. 316. 

obey Him, if he has submitted his will to the will of Psalm cm. 1-6. 

God, if he has linked his life to the Eternal life and We have here a succession of scenes: (1) Weareintro- 
his love to the Eternal love, his life is not unfinished, duced to the law court, and we have a graphic picture 
though it seems taken away in the midst of his days, of the condemned sinner brought before the bar of 
There can be nothing untimely when his times are in God and forced to plead guilty. TTie great act of 
God’s hands. Nothing can happen too early or too Justification—‘Who forgivoth all thine iniauities’. 
late.— Hugh Black, Imiversity Sermons, p. 131. (2) We are taken to the hospital wait!—‘ Who nealeth 

Rbferbncbs.— CII.24. — (3rd Series), vol. iv.p.377. diseases ’. Sin as a disease dealt with by the 

CII. 25 - 27 .—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 114. Great Physician. (3) The slave market— Who re- 

463 
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deemeth thy life from destruction'. (4) The throne 
room—‘Who crowiicth thee with loving-kindness*. 
(5) The banqueting hall—‘ Who satisfieth thy mouth 
with good things ’; and (6) the heavenward flight— 
‘ITiy youth is renewed like the eagle's*.— Alexander 
Whyi’k. 

BUNDLES OF BENEFITS 

* Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His benefits : 
who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy 
diseases; who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who 
crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies ; 
who satisfieth thy mouth with good things.*— Psalm cm. 
2 , 5 - 

The Psalmist set himself one day to count up the 
benefits he had received from God. He had not 
proceeded far when he found himself engaged in an 
impossible task. He found he could not count the 
blessings he had I’eceived in a single day, so set himself 
to find a help to memory. He took those benefits 
which he desired not to forget, and he tied them up 
in bundles. He shaped the bundles into a song. Let 
us open the bundles and examine them. There are 
five of them ; we see that they are divided into three 
and two. The firet three are bound together by a 
common reference to sin, and the consequence of sin. 
'rhe last two reveal how God would deal with His 
people if sin were taken out of the way. 

I. Who Forgiveth All Thine Iniquities. — The 
forgiveness of sin is one of the gi-eatest wondcre of 
Christian experience. It tells us lYiat a man may turn 
over a new leaf, that his future may not be a copy of 
his past. The forgiveness of sin is possible, for it is 
one of the surest facts of real experience. 

II. Who Healeth Ail Thy Diseases. —Sin has its 
con.setiucnces and one of. them is disease. Sin then 
makes disease, >ind God's relation to disease is des¬ 
cribed so fully that it gives a distinctive name for God 
—Jehovah the Healer. 

HI. Who Redeemeth Thy Life from Destruction. 

—On the one hand, the final outcome of sin is destruc¬ 
tion ; on the other hand, the culmination of God's 
action in relation to sin is redemption. Not a re¬ 
demption of the soul, but of the body, it is the 
redemption of both, of the whole man. 

IV. Who Crowneth Thee with Loving-kindness 
and Tender Mercies. —These words aie about the 
most musical and poetic in the whole Bible. God 
crowns with loving-kindness and tender mercies, and 
i hose are the highest expression of the loving interest 
which God has in His people. 

V. Satisfieth Thy Mouth with Food. —The note 
of ( hi istiaiiity is that no human needs are left un¬ 
satisfied. Satisfied with food, so that every need shall 
be met, this is the promise. Thus in this fifth bundle 
there aie many things for which the Psalmist might 
well lie grateful not only for what is expi*essed in it, 
but for the promise of large blessings yet in store for 
us in the days to come.—J. Iverach, The Other Side 
of OreatnesSy p. 119, 

Refkreni:k8 . —cm. 3.—W. G. Horder, Christian World 
PvXjrU, 1891, p. 374. Spurgeon, SermonSy voL xxv. No. 1492. 
cm. 3, 4.—II. Drummond, Ths Ideal Lifiy p. 143. 


RECOVERED YOUTHFULNBSS 

* Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things; so that thy yoath 
is renewed like the eagle'a '--Psalm cm. 5. 

The great lesson is that those whom God forgives, 
crowns with favour, and feeds with spiiitual bounties, 
possess the secret of perpetual youth. The life that 
God nuitures will always rejuvenate itself and escape 
the weariness and humiliation of age. 

I. We find the pi-ocess of waste and repair going 
on in connexion with the common ex|ierience of lifa 
Great troubles come to men in sad and obstinate 
succession, so that they break down utterly; hope 
exhausts itself, and they are unable to expect anything 
besides new troubles or the stated recuirence of the 
old. And then brighter days come. The cloud 
breaks and the tension isovciqiast. They ai’e like the 
man who goes down into the troubled pool a wreck 
and comes hac^k with the bloom of a chila on his faca 
Youth Iwis renewed itself. 

II. Youth is a symbol of the flowing tide of life, 
and in the natui'al order of things, age stands for its 
ebb. If God renew our youth like the eagle's we shall 
face without a single hurt the storms and conflicts and 
testing times of our earthly pilgrimage. Religious 
life never ought to be old. He whom Gcxl thus re¬ 
vives and inspires is able to forget his sonows and to 
disburden himself of cai-es. 

III. Many experiences remind us that the attritions 
in our daily lot tend to wear out religious life itself, 
and if we neglect the superhuman sources of re^mir it 
must wane and perish as surely as an over-pressed 
physical life. The spirit of the world, which looks 
everywhere with the suspicious eye, and affirms that the 
only law observed by the individual and the race is 
the law of selfishness, has taken possession of us, and 
every early enthusiasm is black with frostbite. Per¬ 
haps it is better we should stand aside and make way 
for the young, for we are stale, hypercritical, fertile in 
doubts and misgivings, prone to unhappy forecasts; 
and the work of the hour can only be aone by those 
whose hearts are warm and eager. But surely that 
need not be. Religion brings the promise of rejuvena¬ 
tion to the mind, and the temper that has mastered 
us indicates that we are in closer intimacy with the 
world than with the God who renews the youth of 
His servants like the eagle's. 

IV. The temper of old age sometimes steals upon 
men in their coi*porate life and influence wanes till 
final eclipse is reached. It is the decay of faith which 
dlsintegiates and topples down dominant nations and 
concpiering empires. The frictions of toil, the fever 
of overwrought civilizations, the buixlens and respon¬ 
sibilities of empire will wear a nation down into weak¬ 
ness, deaepitude, weariness, and despair unless its life 
be continually revived at the everlasting springs. 

V. The recovered youthfulness is in itself meetness 
for immortality. We need not be appalled at the 
thought of spending an endless existence in God's 
presence, if in the Divine fountain of life we receive 
renewed baptisms into virginal freshness and vigour. 
The natui« whose youth is here renewed like the 
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eagle’s will be invigorated there for ever-ascending 
flighta The progress to which we are beckoned is 
towards an ideal of perpetual youth.—^T. G. Selby, 
The Unheeding Ooa, p. 216 . 

Rbpbrisnces.— cm. 6.—S. A. Brooke, ChrCgt in Modem 
Life, p. 361. Clll. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. xx. No. 
1171. 

DO OUR SINS ALWAYS FIND US OUT? 

* He hath not dealt with us after our sins.*— Psalm chi. xo. 
If there be any one truth which holds the modem 
inirul with a more releritless grasp than any other, 
it is that sin is followed inevitably and inescapably 
by its due penalty. 

This solemn assurance is bound upon our minds by 
(juoting some of the most emjdiatic sentences of Scrip¬ 
ture. ‘The soul that sinneth it shall die.* ‘They 
have sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirl¬ 
wind.’ ‘ The wages of sin is death.* ‘ \\Tatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.* ‘ Sin, when it 
is finished, bringeth foiih death.* These teaehei-s 
strike us with a silent dread as they summon up the 
conspicuous sinnei*s and make them pass in a proces¬ 
sion of shame. Esau finds his profane word fastened 
as a doom on his spirit. Jacoo is driven by his sin 
i]ito exile, and compelled to reap its reward many 
years after, both in his own anguisn and in the sins of 
the children. Saul becomes a madman and a suicide. 
David w.dks in the streets of his city with mcn*s eyes 
condemning him, and sees his iniquity blighting his 
home and undoinir the work of his unst/iined man¬ 
hood. Solomon’s voluptuous day ends in a corruption 
whose penalty he himself begins to bear. And so 
name aft(T name is summoned up, down to Judas 
rushing on death in his despair, to show that each 
man l ei-eives the full reward of his iniquity. 

Now of the element of truth in this teaching no 
one nei*d have any doubt, but it is a truth so much 
ovei-stiited, and sometimes set down so nakedly, and 
without relation to other truths, as to be almost a 
lie. It is not the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. It is not true that every sin is visit(*d by its 
due penalty. It is not true that a man’s sin always 
finds him out. It was true that if those Israelites to 
whom this sombre message was spoken had selfishly 
remained on tlie fai’ther side of Jordan, and been 
content with their own portion, a severe penalty 
would have fallen upon them. Theirs would have 
been one of those modern sins for which a man suffers 
more surely than he knows. It is the sin of the man 
who selfishly and indulgently ‘cultivates his garden*. 
But it is not true that a man always pays the utter¬ 
most farthing. The man who says so forgets that 
no single law is unlimited in its scope and power. 
He ignores the facts of life. He knows nothing of 
Christian experience. He forgets that law is not 
supreme and dominant And he leaves out of 
account this imperial truth, that there is in the world 
and over the world a great will, a tender heait, and 
an infinite power. He forgets that this will uses and 
controls law. In a word, this grim and crude and 


unchastened teaching leaves out—God. The Psalm¬ 
ist saw the truth steadily, and he saw it whole when 
he wrote, ‘ He hath not dealt with us after our sins *. 

Two boys were playing on a naiTow ledge, worn 
smooth by adventurous feet, in the face of a seaside 
cliff'. They had come along the path from the mill, 
which was set beside the neighbouring stream. Some 
twenty feet l^jneath the deep sea-green water lapped 
against the rock. One of the boys was the miller’s 
son—a bold, lawless spirit. He had been warned 
again and again of the peril of the path. He had 
been caught and chjistiscd. His defiant spirit loved 
the danger. ITiis day a careless step to the edge 
paid its penalty, and he fell into the smooth deep 
water below. Death seemed to be his just fate. 
But his keen cry was heard in the mill, and his father 
ran out with anger on his face. But w!.fn he saw 
his son struggling with death the frown became a 
spasm of anguish, and at the risk of his own life he 
plunged in and rescued him. As that boy lay in his 
exhaustion, tended by loving care, he knew how far 
it was true that our sin finds us out. He understood 
this Psalmist’s profounder word, ‘ He hath not dealt 
with uc after our sins, nor rewarded us according to 
our iniquities*. He knew that the world, which 
seems to be all law, is really all love, and that mercy 
rejoices against judgment. 

Let me illustrate this truth to jrou, looking at it 
along the broad lines of God’s dealings with us. 

I. Look, in the fii*st place, along the line of Ood's 
providence. When a man’s sin snould find him out 
God’s providence often interferes to avert the penalty 
and to hide the shame. A man has bowed his head 
for the stroke, but all that he has felt has been the 
touch of God’s hand in mercy. Paul taught that 
‘ whatsoever ’ a man soweth, that, and nothing differ¬ 
ent from that, shall he reiip. If a man sow oats, he 
shall reap oats and not barley. If he sow figs, he shall 
not reap thistles. ‘ He that soweth to his flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to 
the S])irit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.* 
But between the sowing and the reaping there come 
in other laws. There lies the whole providence of 
God. A man may sow and never reap at all. A 
man may reap where he has not sown, and gather 
where he has not strawed. And so between a man’s 
sin and his finding out there comes in the providence 
of God. It is written in many a scripture, ‘ He hath 
not dealt with us after our sins *. 

II. Look, in the second place, along the line of 
Ood*8 law. Men sometimes speak as though this 
law of penalty were the one dominant and overruling 
ordinance. They speak as though the consequences 
of a man’s sin must sweep on like a grim and unrest¬ 
ing fate, must pursue him as a Nemesis with the 
steady foot of inescapable vengeance. It is a terrify¬ 
ing truth that our sin sets in motion blind forces of 
retribution. Every man is aghast when he realizes 
how wide and far-reaching is the range of a single 
evil deed. But God uses His law to conquer law. 
God enlists the higher jaw of mercy to repel the 
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lower Iftw of judgment. God counterwoiks the law 
of retribution by the law of repair. 

III. Look, in the thiid place, along the line of 
God's grace. Clearly God deals with infinite mercy 
in His providence and in llis law. But there is an 
inner world where, at firat sight, a man’s sins find 
him out ruthlessly. God’s [)rovidence may prevent 
the direst consequences. God’s law may renew the 
life and bring out the fair blossom of many an out¬ 
ward giace. But there are what Newman calls, in 
the noble title of his overdrawn sermon, ‘ The moral 
consequences of single sins’. Thei^e are those moral 
and spiritual issues and effects which ai*e the cui^se 
of the soul. The profligate may sit ‘a solxjr man 
among his boys,’ but he cannot undo the past. He 
cannot cleanse his memory, he cannot be wholesome 
in thought. ITie events of a man’s wilful years may 
be left l3ehind him, but in the disability of his con¬ 
science, the defects of his character, the torture of 
old desires, and the indelible hues of sin and eiTor 
with which his mind is dyed, he shows that his sin 
is finding him out. And deepest of all there is the 
sense of things done which cannot 1)6 undone, the 
unanswerable accusation of the past, the bieoch be¬ 
tween the soul and God. We need something more 
than sweet providence, and something moi’e than 
coiTecting law. We need grace. We need that 
forgiveness and renewal which are proclaimed in the 
Go8j)cl and wrought out in the Cross of Christ. We 
need something more than the working of a provi¬ 
dence which may interpose between us and our due 
reward. We need something more than laws which 
may order and direct new forces. We need to have 
the breach closed between God and the soul. We 
need the guilty conscience cleansed. We need the 
most awful and most desolating consequence of all 
removed from us, our fearfulness of God and our 
alienation to Him. These are given us by the Cross. 
—W. M. Clow, The Cross in Christian Experience, 
p. 167. 

THE INFINITE FORGIVENESS 

* As far as the east is from the west, so far hath He removed 
our transgressions from us.'— Psalm cm. 12. 

Thk writer of this Psalm groups his thoughts under 
three cleaily defined heads. He speaks in the open¬ 
ing veises of pei'sonal forgiveness and the blessings 
which cluster round it. He next dwells upon the 
forgiveness which God has extended to His people in 
their covenant life, as illustrated in past history and 
the picsent outlook. And he fittingly closes his 
meditations with a tribute of praise to the power and 
sovereign dominion of the God whose mercy reaches 
to all generations. Our text belongs to the second 
division, and in terms of inspired rhapsody extols 
God’s pardoning compassion to the race He had 
called into His covenant. 

I. rhe average Jew acquired his sense of the 
Divine forgiveness by remembering that he was an 
organic part of a redeeming community. God had 
pitied and pardoned, in significant ways, the race to 


which he and his forefathers belonged; and whilst 
affirming from time to time by the prescribed foims 
his covenant birthright, he was under little or no 
temptation to regard himself as an outcast. 

11. The hope of salvation which some men in 
modern days entertain because of their affiliation to 
the Church is a part of the same idea, and is a 
doubtful survival from Jewish times. God deals 
with men in racial and confederated aggregates, and 
is it not well to be identified with an accredited body 
to which His mercy is pledged ? But another idea 
was emphasized in the ministry of Jesus Christ. His 
message was a message of condemnation to the body 
politic but of absolution to the separate penitent 
He taught that the Divine Father dealt with the 
individual, that responsibility was first personal and 
afterwards corporate, and that men must be saved 
apart before they ai*e gathered into elect com¬ 
munities. 

IH. It is the prerogative of a personal God to 
forgive, and where the Divine pereonality is either 
denied or relegated to an obscure background, no 
place can be found for this cardinal doctrine of the 
evangelical creed. 

IV. The Psalmist’s rhapsody is in no sense exagger¬ 
ated and the disabilities of our sin do not follow 
us a day longer than we need their lessons. God’s 
mercy brings a sweet oblivion of the shame and sel¬ 
fishness of missj>ent jrears. In the check put upon 
our natural ana spirrtual strength by the errors of 
the past, in the shrunken opportunities of which our 
half-maimed lives are made up, in the less splendid 
honour's that beckon us forward, there may be plain 
marks of a disability entailed by early unraith- 
fulnoss and tr'ansgression; and yet God in His love 
has come so near to us that His immeasuitible 
Being is interposed between our souls and past 
sin. 

V. But the Psalmist implies in his magnificent 
metaphor that human transgression is dealt with by 
an act of superhuman grace and power. * As far as 
the east is from the west’ The terms were of un¬ 
known range and unlimited elasticity. These figures 
of the firmament meant for him just as much as 
they mean for us with our larger knowledge. Ail 
the dimensions of space are to illustrate this 
hymn of the Divine mercy through every line of 
which there munnui's the exhilai'ating breath of a 
spiritual springtida No term can be put to the 
compassions 01 Almighty God. 

VI. Although the Psalmist speaks in such bold 
and uncompromising tcims of God’s forgiveness, we 
must not assume that there is any strain of indiffer¬ 
ence to moral distinctions in the magnanimous act 
he celebrates. To pardon implies a vast constraint 
of pity, an indescribable sacrifice, the cost of which 
men only began to learn centuries later, and the im- 
ineixsity of which is still a mysteiy to us.—^T. G. 
Sklby, The God of the Frail, p. 89. 

IluKKiiKfcB.—cm. 12.—Spurgeon, Semotu, ?oL 
No. 1108. 
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THE FATHER AND HIS CHILDREN 

* tike ms a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him.’—P salm cm. 13 . 

The life of each man may be looked at from two 
very diffoient points of view. He may be regarded 
as an individual or as a member of society. Each 
of these two aspects brings into sight its own par¬ 
ticular gifts and opportunities and obligations and 
advantages. 

Our Loixl’s parables are divided into two classes 
according as they treat of this social general aspect of 
man’s life or 01 his paiticular and individual life. 
Some of those which begin to tell us about the 
kingdom of God deal with social aspects of human 
life. Others, such as that of the Prodigal Son, are 
altogether occuf)ied with the life of each individutd. 
All these individualistic parables start with the great 
assumption that each man is related to (irod in a par> 
ticulai* manner. 

I. God is Your Father, and Because He Is so, 
you have a Claim Upon God.—He wishes us to 
understand that the obligations of Fatherhood arc 
distinctly upon Him. He draws a parallel: ‘ If ye, 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven give good things to them that 
ask Him?* He not only acknowledges that the 
claims of FatherhcxKl are upon Him but He acknow¬ 
ledges it in a way with which wo are familiar and on 
gi'ounds which we can thoroughly undei-stand. God 
cannot neglect you nor forget you, nor refuse to hear 
your prayer. He asks you to believe that. This is 
the great primary act of trusting God which your 
heavenly Father asks of every heart of man. 

(a) IVe leam it not from Nature ,—If this de¬ 
mand upon our faith were made simply in the face of 
what we call the common course of Nature it would 
be practically impossible for us to res{X)nd to it. 

(0) But from Redemption ,—As we look out into 
the world and its history we see One hanging on 
Calvary. He claims to be God Himself, and it He is 
then, of coui-se, the sight of Jesus of Nazareth, God 
Himself, hanging on the cross of pain and shame does 
not relieve all our doubts and all our difficulties, it 
does not tell us how this sad state of things came 
about or why it is allowed to go on, but it does tell 
us how God cares. 

And this leads us to a further consideration. 

II. Fatherhood Means that God has a Claim on 
Us.—He has a claim on our life and our ol)edience, 
and a claim on our service. It is always the service 
of sons. If you find younselves engaged in anxious 
and strenuous work, you are there because God has 
said, * Son, go and work to-day ’. 

A poor laily found in her son’s coat when he came 
back from school three of the letters which she had 
wi-itten to him unopened. Poor lady! She said, 
‘ My boy had the first claims on me, and I put every¬ 
thing aside to write to him every week,’ and this was 
the result, and you can gather how she felt. 


So God feels to-day over your unopened Bible and 
your unsaid prayera. Remember that we are not 
neglecting a tyrant but wounding the God Who 
loves us and Whose heart cries out for us all the 
time. 

* Like as a father pitieth his children.’— Psalm cui. 13. 

Dr. Dale says on this text: ‘Years ago when death 
came to me firat and took a child,, the anguish was 
great. Watching her winle she lay dying, I learnt 
for the first time what is meant by the woi'ds, “ IJke 
as a father pitieth his children ”, Only so could I be 
taught the pity of God. And I learnt, too, at the 
same time, what God must feel at the loss of His 
children. What are all these passionate affections 
but parables of Divine things. Shall God sufierand 
not we?’ 

References.—CHI, 13.— J. Vaughan, Fifty Smjiorw (9tli 
Series), p. 186. Spurgeon, Sermoru, vol, xxviii. No. 1650. 

THE GOD OF THE FRAIL 

* Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him. For he knoweth our frame: He remem- 
bereth that we are dust.’— Psalm cm. 13 , 14 . 

Oijtt text directly asserts that God pities us because 
of the pains and vicissitudes to wnich this fragile 
framework of our passing lives condemns us. It also 
indirectly suggests that He blends mercy with His 
udginent because of the limitations tinder which we 
lave to pass our probation upon earth, and because 
also of tne obstructions presented by the flesh to our 
best thought and service, as well as to the gi-eat 
destiny which is already asserting its promise with¬ 
in us. 

I. These words remind us that the pathos of our 
mortality enlists the pity of the Eternal. God’s sur¬ 
vey takes in the final picture of our weakness and oil 
the scenes of pain ancl humiliation which lead up to 
the last, sad, tear-bathed page of our c?arthly history. 
Is not Ilis scrutiny mollified by the remembrance of 
everything we may have to endure ? That principle 
is the clue to many enigmas in God’s dealings with 
the children of men. But for the infirmities of the 
flesh we might never taste the sweetest springs of 
God s tenderness. It is not without a far-reaching 
reason that God has fashioned us of a weak, sensitive, 
perishable material. It is the children of the dust 
who are destined to know at last the deepest secret 
of His heart 

II. These words imply that this brief life man 
spends in the flesh enlists the Divine compassion, 
because great spiritual issues turn upon a right use 
of its opjwrtunities. The issues of a stem probation 
intertwine themselves with the textures of our earthly 
lives. 

(a) This probation is not only limited in its ap¬ 
pointed term, but hampered by the desires engen¬ 
der^ within the bodily framework. But in His 
merciful judgment (jod penetrates through what is 
apparent and avoids our pitiable confusions between 
moral and physical causes. 
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(b) These words seem to imply that we are the 
objects of pity because the flesh puts a drag upon our 
holiest jispiiation and service. The Divine Father 
remeinbere that we are compassed with frailty and 
hemmed in ly disi^ualifications. Whilst wayward¬ 
ness must be corrected and moral deformity in 
all its as|)ects must be removed, He has taught 
us that infirmity is distinguished from sin, and, 
through the mission of One who was tempted like 
unto His brethren, has assured us of exhaustless 
compassion. 

(c) I'he flesh ol)scures the vision of 8])iritual things, 
and these words imply that the Father of light looks 
graciously upon those who are peering through the 
imprisoning gloom of the senses in the hope that they 
will yet see His face. The splendour in which God 
dwells is filtered of its overpowering brightness by 
the dullness of the flesh, and we may strain our 
spiritual senses in vain to see it as it is. God or¬ 
dained this when He made man of the dust of the 
ground, and for our constitutional limitations has 
ready an apologetic, tender, magnanimous final—* He 
rernembereth that we are flesh .—T. G. Sklby, TIip. 
God of the Frail, p. 1. 

Refejiknces.— cm. 13, 14. — Spargeon, 8ermon», vol. xvi. 
No. 941. cm. 15, 16.—J. Aapinali, Parish Semumt (1st 
Series), p. 55. Clll. Iniematv/iMl Critical Commentary, vol. 
ii. p. 323. CIV. 1.—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), 
p. 257. CIV. 13, 14.—T. Barker, Plain Sermons, p. 98. 
CIV. 16.—T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, p. 141. CIV, 
19. — FI. A. Askew, Sermons Preadud in Oreystoks Qmrch, 
p. 132. CIV. 19>23.—H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, 
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PsALii cm. 

This Psalm was read once a day in the family of 
John Angell James, of Birmingham. When his wife 
died he was asked if it should be read. * Yer^’ he 
said, * it is as full of comfort as of thanksgiving.’ 

Psalm civ. 

The 104th Psalm was a favourite with Alexander 
von Humboldt. After speaking in his Cosmos of the 
exalted views of nature given in the Old Testament, 
as the living expi'ession of the omnipresence of God in 
the visible world, he refere specially to this Psalm: 
* We are astonished to find, in a lyrical form of such 
limited compass, the whole universe, the heavens and 
the earth, sketched with a few bold touches. The 
toilsome labour of man, from the rising of the sun to 
his setting, when his daily work is done, is contrasted 
with the moving life of the elements of nature. This 
contrast and generalization of the action of the natural 
world, and this vision of an omnipiiesent invisible 
ower which can renew the earth or crumble it to 
list, are not so much a glowing and gentle, os a 
solemn and exalted conception of creation I * Hum¬ 
boldt names Psalms lxv. 6-13, lxxiv. 15-17, as hav¬ 
ing similar features in softer form. 

Verses 19-24 are the Evensong of the Russian 
Church.——J. K. 


THE POWERS OP NATURE 

•Who maketh His angels spirits; His ministars a flaming 
fire.*—P salm civ. 4. 

When we survey Almighty God surrounded by His 
holy angels, His thousand thousands of ministering 
Spirits, and ten thousand times ten thousand stand¬ 
ing before Him, the idea of His awful Majesty rises 
before us more powerfully and impressively. We, 
begin to see how little we are, how altogether mean 
and worthless in ourselves, and how high He is, and 
feaiful. The very lowest of His angels is in¬ 
definitely above us in this our present state; how 
high thi n must be the Lord of angels! The vejy 
seraphim hide their faces before His glory while 
they praise Him; how shamefaced then should sinners 
he when they come into His presence I 

It is a motive to our exertions in doing the will of 
God to think that, if we attain to heaven, we shall 
become the fel lows of the blessed angels. Indeed, what 
do we know of the couiis of heaven, but as peopled 
by them ? and therefoi*e doubtless they are revealed 
to us that we may have something to fix our thoughts 
on \vhen we look heavenwards. Heaven, indeed, is 
the palace of Almighty God, and of Him doubtless 
we must think in the first place; and again of His 
Son our Saviour, who died for us, and who is mani¬ 
fested in the Gospels, in order that we may have 
something definite to look forward to: for the same 
cause, surely, the angels also are revealed to us, that 
heaven may be as little as possible an unknown 
place in our imaginations.—J. H. Newman. 

THE DAY’S WORK 

• Man goeth forth to his work and to hit labonr until the even¬ 
ing.’—P salm civ. 23, 

I. What are we in the World for ?—Why are we 
here and what for? He is a little man in a little 
world who thinks he can give a complete answer to 
this question. This mystery is great, nut it is plainly 
the purpose of the mystery to challenge our courage 
and to lead the human mind onward step by step to 
the conquest of the unknown. We are here, must it 
not be ? as parts of this great creation, to fill our 
place in it as faithfully as we can; to contribute to 
the development of its purpose by bringing our 
individual life with all its peculiar endowment and 
opportunities, relations, and interest into correspond¬ 
ence with that purpose; to work in harmony with 
the power, the wisdom, the goodness which most 
manifestly pervade the world, and ore slowly build¬ 
ing it up into stiength and beauty. 

11. Man’s Creative Power.—We are here to share 
the work of God in creating the world—called not 
only to subdue and control but to create. Creation 
is not finished but is always proceeding. And in this 
continuous and never-ceasing work of creation man 
can help or hinder, develop or retard, the creative 
purpose and process. The one great teaching of 
moaem knowledge is that not anything above a 
certain low level of excellence comes by natural law 
unaided by man. That all best things in the world 
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of nature to-day are the result of his thought and 
toil Man is not only a factor in evolution but an in¬ 
strument. He has his contribution to make towaixi 
the finishing and perfecting of the material univerae. 

III. Man’s Share In Making Himself.—In his own 
making and saving, in the development of personal 
faculty and character, man is called to work and to 
labour until the evening. What he can do for the 
earth and for the creatures and things which live upni 
it he can do for himself, fulfil and finish the Creators 
purpose and plan. God makes nothing right away 
and perfect at once. Like the rest of Ilis work man 
was left unfinished that man himself might complete 
what God began. We can do nothing oiii*selves with¬ 
out co-oj)eration. To an extent practically unlimited 
we can make or mar oui'selves. We l annot be passive 
recipients of the Divinest blessing of life. The salva¬ 
tion that costs us nothing is worth nothing, an un¬ 
real rescue from an unreal danger. God needs our 
co-operation or He will fail of His saving purpose. 

IV. Man’s Share in Christ’s Work.—In redeeming 
the world even more than in creatmg it God works 
through men and in human ways. God the Saviour 
must be helped even more than God the Creator. 
It is through men God helps and saves men and 
creates His new heaven and His new earth. I'hey 
are the hiding-place of His power, and thmugh their 
hands He reaches forth to save and heal His wander¬ 
ing children. 

THEOLOQY AND SCIENCE 
O Lord, how manifold are Thy works 1 in wisdom hast Thou 
made them all: the earth is full of Thy riches.’— Psalm civ.24. 

This Psalm is a beautiful poem on Natural Theology. 
Natural Theology (by which is meant the knowledge 
of God to be obtained from the study of nature) was 
in much worse favour during the first half of the 
nineteenth century than it has been since. When, 
however, the science of geology became developed, the 
system of Natural Theology which has been so popular, 
received a rude shock. It was shown by the geological 
records within the rocks, i.e. by the fossils there pre¬ 
served, that the world instead of being as chinmo- 
logists had supposed only about COOO ycai’s old, 
must have existed untold ages, and that instead of 
the work of creation being confined to six literal days, 
life has existed upon the earth for many millions of 
years. The result of this revelation on the part of 
natural science led many good people to denounce 
it as being contraiy to the revelation in God’s word. 
For some twenty or thirty years the battle was hot 
between the theologians and scientists. Of late, how¬ 
ever, the noise of battle has grown less loud. We 
have come to recognize the fact that revelation and 
nature are two paints of one whole: that both books 
ai’e wi-itten by God Himself; and that He does not 
contradict in one what He has written in another, but 
one is the compliment of the other—the other part— 
without which it cannot be fully undeKtood. Nature 
without the Bible is certainly not complete: and the 
Bible in many respects becomes a much more intel¬ 
ligible book when it is read in the light which a 


knowledge of nature gives. Let me give an example 
on both sides. 

I. First, on the need of revelation to supplement 
the teaching of natuie. From none of the records in 
the book of nature do we gain any light whatever on 
the origin of matter, or of life in the fii'st instance. 
We see as it were the working of the machinery but 
do not see or understand the motive power. There 
must be, as even Mr. Herbert Spencer fi-eely admits, 
a power behind all the operati^)ns of nature, the exist¬ 
ence of which the man of science cannot ignore, 
although he cannot find out by his science what it is. 
Now here comes in revelation with' the explanation 
which nature docs not give. Ileie God reveals Him¬ 
self as the Power, the Force, whose existence the man 
of science admits. He is the firet gi*eat cause. Here 
then in the teaching of this book we find the counter¬ 
part of nature. 

II. Now on the other side, let me give an example 
of the advantage which the believer in revelation may 
derive from the study of natuie: how it helps us to 
inteipret and to understand the Bible. So far from 
Scriptui*e and physical science lx‘ing at variance, we 
shall find that the two haimonize most perfectly. 
Just as modem researches into the history of ancient 
nations—such as Assyria, Babylon, Egypt—ai*e con¬ 
tinually thi'owing new light upon Bible history and 
prophetic teaching, so also the researches of our 
scientific men are constantly helping us better to 
understand the Scriptui’es. Instead of warning young 
people against the study of physical science lest it 
should lead them to scepticism and agnosticism, I 
would advise all who can to study nature. Accept 
the fact that the force, which as Herbert Spencer 
admits, lies behind all phenomena is the great God; 
believe that in His infinite mind the concx^ption of 
natum existed before the facts of natum were wi*ought 
out, even as the conception of a piece of machinery 
exists in the mind of the inventor before it is formed. 
Study nature in this reasonable spirit, and everywhere 
you will see more and more clear evidence of the 
working of an intelligent, omniscient mind ; and you 
will be constrained to say, ‘ O I^ord, how manifold are 
Thy works! in wisdom hast Thou made them all: 
the earth is full of Thy riches’.—S. J. Whitmsi, 
British Weekly Pulpit, p. 217. 
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THE SPIRIT OP THANKSQIVINQ 

' Thou openest Thy hand. ... I will ting unto the Lord.’— 
Psalm civ. aS, 33. 

The intention of Providence includes a response at 
well as a gift—^an appeal or a claim made on us at 
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well as the meeting our appeal. Pi*ovidence towards 
mankind mpjircs a personal and kindred retiini from 
men. It is not satisfied by some recognition in the 
way of religions routine, or by men in believing that 
it is Divine and benevolent. * Lord, Loitl,* is not 
enough. Nothing is enough unless God hears His 
bounty answered by the Spirit of His Son saying in 
our heaits, Abba, Father, and unless lie receives the 
service of our redeemed. 

I. Life and Duty.—Religion is practically two 
things: Life and Duty. It comes from God as Life. 
It goes to Him still alive—‘ a living sacrifice, accept¬ 
able to God, a reasonable service *—as Duty. In the 
power of tlie life that it receives it keeps the 
Comin.indments, it ol)eys and tends to sympathize 
with the Divine puipose and intention. The Spirit 
of Christ speaking through its heart says, * Abba, 
Father*. The same Spirit, working in its life, does 
the Father’s will. And so keeping the Command¬ 
ments it becomes more than a recipient of life and 
a pensioner on bounty; it ‘entern into life,* it ex- 
ercisis the citizenship of the kingdom of heaven. 
How much good there is in the world that seems to 
miss comph tion and life l)ecause it keeps out of this 
great vital cycle. God is ceaselessly pouring upon 
our lives and out of His open hand and yearning 
heart stimulus and opportunity and cheer. And we 
only occasionally allow the lile that He is giving to 
go back to him in communion and service. Truth 
springs from the earth and righteousness looks down 
from heaven. But the truth sinks back to earth 
again, failing of contact with that which claims it 
from above and could alone complete it. On all 
sides we can see so much that is so good accomplish¬ 
ing so little because it does not go up alive to God— 
repentance^ that stick fast in the mire; strength that 
beats the air or builds on sand; sacrifices that are 
mainly losses; faith that sings no songs. And for 
this great sad fact of wasted goodness and exhausting 
eftbrt there is but one sufficient explanation—the 
absence or the lack of life. 

II. The Cycle of Qod*s Providence.—Nothing 
surely can make our lives satisfactory outside the 
cycle of (iod's loving Providence, and nothing can 
really frustrate them if they be making their true 
answer to (iod, uttering their Abb i, Father. This 
is the purpose of our lK*ing and of that Father by 
Providence which works continually to bring us into 
harmony, communion, fellowship with God. If we 
will consent to it, and come willingly into its cycle 
of blessing, nothing can stay us from singing to the 
Lord. For underneath all our singing will be the 
gladness of a speech that must for ever make for 
praise—the voice of the Spirit in our hearts, saying 
Abba, Father. 

IIkfkrkncks.—CIV. 30.—J. M. Neale, Readings for the 
Aged (4tli Series), p, 122. Ibid. Sermone Preached in Sack^ 
wile College Cluipelf vol. i, p. 382, J. E, Vaux, Sermon Notes 
(4th Series), p, 62. J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to 
Trinity Sunday^ p. 164. CIV.— International Critical Commen- 
iary^ vol. ii. p. 329. Expositor (2ud Seriee), voL L p. 174. 


THE TRIAL OF JOSEPH 

' Until the time that His word came: the word of the Lord 
tried him.'— Psalm cv. ig. 

The cai-eer of Joseph is of the kind to which we give 
the name of romance. That word is a vague one, 
and it would cost us some pains to define; but we all 
tliink we know a romance when we hear it, and the 
tale of Joseph is one. A boy of genius, hated by his 
brothel's because he was a genius and knew it, led 
through startling vicissitudes of fortune, from a 
fathei *s partial love to the estate of slave, from the 
black ai’ch of a dungeon to the splendour round a 
throne; then the marshal of a drama of poetic jus¬ 
tice, apt almost beyond the devices of fiction; last in 
a scene of rarely equalled pathos binding up again 
the ruptured bond of home, and crowning the boy^s 
dream of dominion over his father’s house by a ful¬ 
filment as sweet as it was wonderful. What have 
we here but the very authentic stuff of romance, even 
as you would find it in an Odyssey of Greeks, or a tale 
of Arabians, or a chivalrous fiction of our North. 

L Joseph’s tale is our tale. I called it a romance; 
and 1 call the moral life of a man or woman a romance, 
T’here is a region of your life to which the marvellous 
cleaves and cannot be separated. The mou.ent we 
have to think not of the trader or labourer or citizen, 
but of the spiritual being that wears the name which 
is ours, that moment our life is touched with mystery. 
I see not why one should be more thrilled by the 
romance which Joseph lived between home and prison 
and palace, than by the romance we live ourselves be¬ 
tween cradle and life-work and the grave. 

II. Is Joseph’s prison also ours ? That, too. And 
in it are spent the more pirt of our days. A prison 
not of brick or stone; a prison with walls of glass, 
and you can see through them ; of air, and you can¬ 
not touch them; but the walls hold you caged os if 
they were iron or granite. The name of that prison 
is Life in the Flesh. 

III. ‘The promise of Jehovah tried him.* How 
blessed is it when this, the most univei’sal trial of the 
religious life—the conti-adiction between our faith 
and the things which do appear—is felt by us, to re¬ 
member that it is trial, that the promise is only 
trying us. How supportable is this world of ap¬ 
pearances when once w e have seen that these daunt¬ 
ing and humiliating appearances are there only that 
we may have our chance of resisting them, of refusing 
to be brow-beaten, of assei'ting against them the 
Divine assurance in our hcai*ts that we are not what we 
seem, and this mortal encompassment is not the fact. 

lluKKiiBNces.—CV. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxii. No, 
1277. CV. 24.—G. S. Barrett, Old Testament Outlines, p. 14(X 
CV. 41.—J, Davies, Penny Pulpit, No. 1613, p. 241. CV.— 
International Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 339. 

THE BIOGRAPHY OP A SOUL 
* They believed His words; they sang His praise. They sooa 
forgot His works, and lusted exceedingly in the ^der- 
ness.’— Psalm cvi. ia- 14 . 

I. They believed His words. I venture to say there 
is not a soul who cannot recall, at least once or twioe^ 
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such hours of vivid deliverance, when God’s power 
thrust itself into your life and made clear your path 
before you. It may require perhaps a certain effort 
on your part to remember just at once such times of 
Divine inteiposition, but they aie there none the less. 
They come in different ways. 

(a) Perhaps it was that day when some one dearer 
to you than life itself was lying on the borderland of 
death. You just prayed with all the passion of a soul 
that shrank from the anguish of bereavement, that 
God would hear you and give you back, even for a 
little while, the life that seemed to be slipping from 
your grasp. ITicii the miracle took place. 

(If) Or it may be that this Divine interposition 
in life (‘oines through deliveiance from some great 
temptation. 

(c) Or it may be that God reveals Himself in a 
human life in saving from some ^rcat pereonal peril. 

II. Most of us who have experienced such deliver¬ 
ance have written the second chapter in that spiritual 
biography, the chapter of jiraise. I do not know any¬ 
thing more l>eautinil than he who has thus come out 
of such a deliverance writing in his deeds of love and 
charity his record of gratitude. 

III. But then comes the other side of all this, the 
story of forgetfulness and indifference. They l^elievcd 
His words, then sang His praise, but they soon forgot 
Him, Literally, they made haste to forget Him. 
The vividness of their faith was obliterated by the 
suddenness of their indifference. 

IV. Forgetfulness passed by a natural stage into 
a^wstasy. When the psalm of gratitude ceasid, the 
discord of sin began. The soul must feed on some¬ 
thing. It craved other food. Its pjissions demanded 
other sustenance. So inevitably sin creates an un¬ 
natural and unsatisfied ap|)etite. It begins by making 
us forget God and it ends by making us crave for that 
which makes the very thought of God distasteful. So 
the tragic schism between the soul and its Maker is 
render ed complete. — D. S. Mackav, T/ie Religion of 
the Threshold^ p. 310. 

RsFERKNca—CVI. 15.—R. M. Benson, Eedemptiont p. 30. 

MAN’S REJECTION OF QOD 

* They thought scorn of that pleasant land, and gave no cred¬ 
ence unto His word.’— Psalm cvi. 24. 

Whatever diversity of opinion upon the sacred signi¬ 
ficance of life may be represented in this congiegation, 
there is at least one thing upon which all serious- 
minded souls will agree, and that is, that there is 
nothing more important in the moral oixlerthan man’s 
acceptance or rejection of God. 

I. Causes of Man’s Rejection of Qod.—In the 
Biblt‘ there arc many causes for man’s rejection of God. 

(a) Dissatisfaction with the Invisible. —The first 
of these seems to be the incapneity of man to rest 
satisfied with the invisible. He doubts the invisible. 
It does not seem to satisfy him, and he ever and anon 
looks about him in the world for some object upon 
which he can fasten the marvellously mixed emotions 
of his nature and at the same time satisfy the inquisi¬ 
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tiveness of his reason. Hence it was that in early 
days when Moses, the man of God, was in the mount 
with the Father of us all, I'eceiving from Him a 
revelation, the privileged people were dissatisfied with 
his absence and with that wnich the absence repre¬ 
sented ; they longed for the visible. They thought 
that the visible was the real. 

(6) Evil Associations .—But this is not at all the 
only reason. We c(»me down the stream of Hebrew 
history. Wc pass through the j udicial period, through 
the monarchical period, and we come to the golden 
age of the Old Hebrew monarchy, to Solomon in his 
splendour, in all his Oriental iiuignificence. He has 
lieen warned of God against the pei il of evil associates. 
He became associated with heathen women, and his 
heai t strayed from God Who made him what he was. 
And thus we are enabled to sec that evil associates, 
forbidden by God and known to men, will come be¬ 
tween God and man and will produce the same result 
in the moral order that is produced by man’s im¬ 
patience with a religion that has in its centre the 
invisible. 

(c) Thinking Scorn of Religion. —But in our text 
you have not to do with either of the.se. Here the 
cause that leads to separation between man and God 
is in the field of fancy. It is in the realm of the 
imagination. ’ They thought scorn of that pleasant 
land.’ 'fhe children of Israel wondered why they had 
been brought up from Egypt. Their insurrection 
took the practical form of trying to stone Moses. And 
the cause of this was that not one of them knew any¬ 
thing about the land. They refused the evidence, and 
they were in a state of open hostility to God their 
Father. They thought scora of the land, and the 
consequence of this ‘ thinking scom ’ is that they * gave 
no credence’ to the word of Moses. TTie word of 
Moses was the Woid of God, and therefore the rejec¬ 
tion of the message of Moses was the rejection of the 
Word of God. They thought scorn; and then they 
appear to have lost the capacity even to believe rightly 
about Divine things. 

II. An Everyday Experience. —That spirit is not 
quite extinct. There is a large number of pei*8onB 
who fir*st think scom of religion and then become not 
only disobedient to God’s Word, but apparently they 
lose the power to grasp the weight of its increasing 
evidence. To bring tnis subject up to everyday life, 
we do not say that God gives us a land flowing with 
milk and honey, we do not adorn this land with all 
the fertility with which God was pleased to stimulate 
the spiritual life of the Isiaelitish nation. But we 
have our Canaan. What Canaan was to the Israelites 
Christ is to us, Christ in all the majesty of His Person, 
Christ in all the potentiality of His office, Christ in 
all the catholicity of His love, Christ in all His un¬ 
changing, undying sympathy with suffering humanity. 

III. Factors In Coming to Christ.— But in our 
invitations to men to come to our Canaan, that is, to 
Christ, there are three factors that must not be 
omitted:— 

(a) A Sense of Sin. —The first of these is sin. Let 
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men be as optimistic as they may about the advance¬ 
ment of education, about the spread of oi*der, sin 
cannot be excluded from the body politic nor from 
the individual nor from the race. It is as ccitain as 
that there is blood in the body, that penetrating and 
inter-penetrating the moral nature of man there is 
the awful reality that God calls sin. For that Grod 
has been pleased to provide a great remedy. It is 
don, and this paixlon is given through Christt 
iety cannot paraon sin. Society can punish. It 
is only Christ Who has the power to say * Go, and sin 
no more ’. 

(t) Repentance .—The second factor in our message 
is repentance. Man needs this if he desires to have 
perpetual affinity and association with God. A bad, 
unpardoned soul in heaven would make it hell. There 
must be affinity between those who dwell together, 
and the only way in which this affinity can be ours is 
announced to us by Him Who has made it absolutely 
ceiiain, that is, Christ. He gives us His righteous¬ 
ness, and when we are in Christ God beholds us as in 
Him. We are one with His righteousness. 

(o) Power .—And thei’e is the third great factor 
that we may not be without. I need not only that 
my sins be forgiven, I want power to resist sin. I want 
freedom, and freedom consists in the power to master 
sin that will otherwise master me. Why do men com¬ 
mit sin at all ? Because sin is stronger than man. 
Christ makes man stronger than his sin. Young men, 
carry away that sentence with you, love it, translate 
it into the moral rhetoric of your everyday life, and 
when you are tempted again, remember that Christ 
makes you stronger than your sin. 

IV. What is our Response ?—What is our response 
to the aptieal? Is there nobody here who tninks 
‘scorn of the pleasant land,' and then gives ‘no cred¬ 
ence ‘ to the Word of God Almighty ? Is there no 
one who thinks scorn ? Why, there are crowds of men 
who gather their ideas of religion not from their Bible, 
not from the chai'acter of people who love the Bible 
and God, but from some caustic publication or novel 
that seems to make light of truths that God holds 
dear, and of religion by which we are to live and 
without which we dare not die. You think scorn of 
the pleasant land and of those who think anything of 
it. No, you will say, that is hard, that is uncharibible 
—we do not think scorn, but we will act scorn. God 
expects every soul baptized into the C.liureh and who 
rejoices in the association with Christ, to work and 
to labour. He has purchased to Himself ‘a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works How many here are 
addicted to any form of moral work ? Spiritual levity 
precedes spiritual unlielief, and spiritual unbelief 
means spiritual sterility. The man that is frivolous 
about religion will soon disbelieve it, and the man 
who disbelieves will not only not aid God's work but 
will hinder it. All this is very serious and son*owful. 
Now what are we to do ? The first thing, I say, and 
especially to the young, is this: In all my reading I 
have never yet read of one experience, and that is that 
any soul who gave himself to Christ evei’ regretted 


having done so. You will never find a nobler religion 
than the one presented to you. WTioever discovered 
a better? Frivolity is such a peril to the English 
nation at the present time, who would have his 
spirit tossed upon the torrent of the stream and in 
tne end find himself without possibility of returning, 
without capacity to believe ? There aie dangers in 
the world of the imagination, dangers in the world of 
fancy, dangers which God has immortalized for our 
learning in these well-known words—‘ They thought 
scorn of that pleasant land, and gave no credence unto 
His word'. 

THE PLEASANT LAND 

* Yea, they despised the pleasant land, they believed not His 
word: but murmured in their tents, and hearkened not 
unto the voice of the Lord.’—P salm cvi. 24, 25. 

This Psalm was written when Israel had a long history 
stretching far back into the past. The particular 
episode bioiight before us in these verses is the re¬ 
fusal of the children of Israel to advance and take 
|)Ossession of the l^iomised Land. There is one 
parallel which is frequently drawn between ourselves 
and the ancient Israelites. Canaan was to the 
Israedites what heaven is to us. 

I. There is a Pleasant Land nearer to us than that 
which is divided from us by death. A Pleasant Land 
which we might possess now if we had the courage 
and made the necessary effort Much that is mi ant 
to he GUI’S now we push from us, and locate somewhere 
in the aftcr-lifa The Christians of the Dispension 
really knew something of the ‘joy unspeakable and 
full of glory'. We find Wesley testifying to what he 
had seen—men, womi n, and children saved from sin, 
and filled with warm, holy feelings. Christian ex¬ 
perience has been shared by many who had no genius 
of any kind. 

II. Ivct us be real then, and ask ourselves wnat 
efforts were necessary to enter this Ple.'isant Land. 

(а) Inwardly we should have to overcome our sins, 
our sinful ways of thinking or speaking, our sloth, 
despondency from past failures, the deadening weight 
of routine, acquiescence in what we are. 

(б) Outwardly, too, we have our difficulties. Some 
may fear social coolness, ridicule heard or suspected. 
We have often heard exhortations to greater earnest¬ 
ness, and have approved. Has not our habitual sloth 
interposed between the approving judgment and the 
will to do? As Israel murmured ‘in the tents’ 
so we excuse our sloth by what we are and have 
been. 

III. But besides our contempt of the Pleasint 
T.and of Christian expc?rience another reason for our 
failure is unbelief. Such unbelief is fashionable, 
When Christianity was young Christian joy and (‘X- 
ultation were then real things. But in these later 
ages our religion is a sober thing, and it is well if^we 
attain peaca All the spiritual experiences of the 
New Testament, then, are real, and aie possible now. 
What is begun here is perfected there.—P. J. Mac- 
lAGAN, The Gospel View of Things^ p. 28. 
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THEIR INVENTIONS 

Psalm cvi. ag. 

How often does the word ‘ inventions' occur in the 
holy record ? It seems quite a modem word, but in 
reality what is there that is modern ? The whole text 
reads : ‘ Thus *—as a thing done over and over again 
—* Thus they provoked Him to anger with their in¬ 
ventions,* their tricks, their small novelties, their 
empty and futile devices. We do not make any 
paven images now; still we may be credited with 
inventions, as we shall presently see. What are these 
inventions, under what name soever they may flourish 
amongst us ? They are attempts to do without God, 
to put substitutes instead of the living Father, to 
displace the spiritual and ineffable by something that 
we can see and handle. 

L What are these inventions ? They are attempts 
to supplement God. The Israelites did not wish to 
dethrone Jehovah. It would have struck them as a 
very curious suggestion if you had charged them with 
a desire to get rid of God ; they would have replied 
that they had no such desire or intention, but they 
would endeavour to supplement the majesty of the 
Eternal; something that was nearer to their own 
hands they would like to be able to approach. It is 
•odifficult to take in eternity, it was never fitted to 
the human nostril; and so difficult to take in infinity, 
it was never shaped and adapted to the human eye. 
So they would have something supplemental, some¬ 
thing subsidiary, something of the nature of a de¬ 
putized Jehovah. They, poor innocent creatures, 
did not want to unseat the King, they wanted to have 
some kinglings to whom they could talk in a way 
more or less familiar. These were part of the ‘inven¬ 
tions * of old Israel. 

II. What has been the opinion of God about all 
these inventions ? llrnt opinion is given in the text 
—‘ They provoked Him to anger with their inven¬ 
tions: ana the plague brake in upon them*. God 
has cleansing days, great ventilating shafts which He 
opens now and then in the cumbrous process of all this 
human evolution ; so He calls in the plague, and says: 
‘ They are past enb’eaty, pray for them no more, let 
the plague go*. And then we wonder where the 
plague came from, and what we have done to provoke 
this uproar and upset of the ordinary commonplaces 
of life. There is always a moral reason even behind 
an earthquake. 

III. Now ‘their inventions* sometimes take curious 
forms and expressions—as lots, coincidences, omens. 
Sometimes we have given way to these tricky and ap- 
pai-ently innocent temptations. An omen! I heard 
a voice, I heai'd no words, but I heard a voice, and it 
seemed to be a calling, an inviting, seductive voice; 
something I am sure is going to happen, because the 
omen was so distinct and so delightful and impressive. 
‘ Man was made upright, but he sought out many in¬ 
ventions.* We are M away from simplicity; weai*e 
led away from restful Uuths. We tempt God. 

IV. What is God*s view of all such invention? 
We have that view in the text, and in Psalm xcix. 8 


we have ‘ Thou tookest vengeance of their inventions*. 
He wrung their necks, and dashed them to the dust ; 
He has swept out all these god-houses and invention- 
museums and ground them to powder, and He will do 
so again, and all your lots and omens and coincidences 
and shadows and; table-rappings and table-turnings 
and all your miserable inventions, which are lies from 
the beginning to the end, because they spring out of a 
lie. The Apostle in Homans i. 30 says, ‘ They are in- 
ventoi*s of evil things *. Good things do not need in 
venting; evil things suggest themselves for incarnation 
and expression, and the evil things sometimes have 
falsehood enough in them to say. If you emlxxly us, if 
you incarnate us, you will do a world of good by show¬ 
ing what evil really is if properly inteipreted. You 
know the old fable in the writings of Erasmus in which 
the temj)ted man asks for a dark place, for a more 
hidden place, and when he gets to the place which he 
cannot get beyond he says to the woman-devil. Can 
God see us here ? That one question was like a light¬ 
ning flash that cut the darkness in pieces and made 
midnight brilliant as noonday. We cannot bury our¬ 
selves out of God’s sight; He is as familiar with the 
bottomless pit as with the immeasurable heights of 
heaven. 

Then whence is the cleansing ? There is only one 
answer to that inquiry. Only one power can cleanse 
the heart and bring us back to holiness, simplicity, 
and real sonship in the household of God. All thir 
has to come out of us by blood, by the precious blood, 
by the redeeming, atoning, priestly blood of the Son 
of God.— Joseph 1\\kk£R, City Temple PvXpit^ voL 
V. p. 136 . 

Rbferbncrs.— CVI. 45. — L. B. Shelford, The Church cf 
the People, p. 128. CVI. 48.—J. Percival, Sortie Helps for School 
Life, p. 177. CVI.— International Critical Commentary, vol 
ii. p. 339. evil. 9.—VV. G. Rutherford, The Key of Know 
ledge, p. 250. CVII. 14.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iii. p 
149. evil. 17-20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 
1824. evil. 19. — E. A. Askew, Sermons Preached in Greysteks 
Church, p. 42. CVII. 21.—J. Baldwin Brown, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. vi. pp. 312, 375. CVII. 23.—S. Gregory, How U 
Steer a Ship, p. 91. 

FROM THE SEA TO THE CITY 

*The7 that go down to the sea in ships, that do ImtiiieM in 
great waters ; these see the works of the Lord ajid His 
wonders in the deep. —Psalm cvii. 23, 24. 

To retum to London—in this forge of human work 
and passion—when one has been living with gi^eat 
nature, almost in solitude, is always a curious expm- 
ence. The things which are consideixxl of vast im¬ 
portance in London seem small; the battles waged 
here with amazing aidour, needless and apart from 
the greater issues of life. Man, we think, is walking 
in a vain show, and disquieting himself in vain. The 
great things of nature, the mighty powers we have 
felt at work, have dwarfed the business and battles 
in which men are so impetuously concerned. Yet 
while we live in the movement of mankind, with a 
silent love and with faith in its salvation, knowring 
that in its eiTors there is truth, and in its wrong 
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victorious good—we ought, when we have been for a 
time near to the life of nature, to be able to bring 
back from it some thoughts which may support, 
dignify, and add beauty to our life with humanity. 

I. I have been staying in Cornwall on the very 
verge of the Atlantic ; all day long, around the Lizam 
Point, the multitudinous shij)s p issed by. I thought 
of all this energy of man, of all this sorrow of the 
world, as I watched the ship sail by, and wondered 
at that uncoiupierable force and hopefulness of man¬ 
kind which iailure only urged into greater activities 
—and wondering, I said, ‘ Almighty God is at the 
root of man, else long ago he had despaired 

II. Secondly, could we but i-ealize the Infinite, set 
fiiee our thought from the limiting notions of space 
and time, imagine even in a little way the infinite 
scale in which things ai*e done, all that I have tried 
to say would become clearer to us. We live and die, 
we think, in a finite world. In reality we are sailing 
in the infinite, and our little life here is like the 
motnentary opening and closing of an eyelid in com¬ 
parison with the endless lieing which even now belongs 
to us, and in which we live. The conception of the 
Infinite has been made a thousand-fold easier to us 
by science. But its cleaivst revelation is in the soul 
itself. The soul knows, as it knows immediately 
what love is, that the Infinite is the fact which un¬ 
derlies the universe; knows that it is consciously at 
one with infinity and belongs to it for ever. To 
realize the infinite love, to feel our childhood to it, 
to live in it, to die for it, and to pass, alter death, 
into closer union with it—that is to he a Christian 
and to have the Christian faith. And no words con¬ 
tain its fullness so completely as those which Jesus 
used, when he called the infinite Creator our Father, 
and us, who share in his infinity. His children. 

III. This woi’ld in which we live, this limited world 
of time and space, this present in which we clash in¬ 
cessantly with transient and dying things, with in- 
teix'sts of a day—this is only our momentary home. 
We ai*e to do our duty in it, to share in its higher 
life, to love our comrades in its fleeting scene—but 
our true resting-place is not in the passing and the 
finite. We are sailing over the infinite which for the 
moment seems the finite, to a further infinite, on 
which, in a doubling and redoubling life, we shall sail 
forever.— S. A. Buookk, The Kingship of Love, p. 1. 

Reference.— CVII. 23, 24.—C. Kingsley, Ducipline and 
Other Sermons, p. 23. 

•JESUS, LOVER OP MY SOUL* 

*So He bringeth them unto their desired haven.* — Psalm 
evil. 30 . 

To the Oriental mind in olden times the sea appealed 
chiefly as an object of terror. Its masterfulness was 
the one thing alaiut it which affected the imagination. 

I. Notwithstanding all the study that has been 
given to it the sea remains the most masterful thing 
with which man has got to do. Only He who made 
the sea can get it to do His bidding. He sits above 
the storm and is King over it. 


II. The sacred writere never conceive of the uni- 
vei-se as a great machine with a great unknown lie- 
hind it, to whom any individual man or thing is of 
no moment whatever. When they speak, as so often 
they do, of the operations of nature, it is by referring 
not to what are called the laws of nature, but to the 
authoi-s of these laws. 

HI. However ap{)alling and inscrutable the pheno¬ 
mena of nature may be, they are included in all the 
things mentioned by St. Paul as working together 
for good. The various parts of our lives, and the 
manifold events which go to make up history, cannot 
be rightly understood, if they can be undei-stood at 
all, when they are taken by themselves; each has its 
3 lace in the whole, and where that place is. He who 
las all eternity to work in will let us know some day. 

IV. I wonder whether Charles Wesley was thinking 
of the s( ene associated with om* text when he wrote 
‘Jesus, Lo\er of my Soul*. This h^mn has bmi the 
salvation of many a voyager on life's tioubled sea. 
For in truth human life may be likened to a voyage. 
—W. Tayixir, Twelve Favourite Hymns, p. 97. 

Refkrknci-».— CVII. 30.—E. A. Askew, Sermons Preached 
in Greystoke Church, p. 61. Spurgeon, Down by the Sea, p. 
170 . J. M. Neale, Sermon Passages of the Psalms, p. 226. H. 
J. Wilmot-Buxton, A Year's Plain Sermons, p. 254. CVII. 
40, 41.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on Passages of the Psalms, p. 238. 

DARK DAYS AND THEIR COMPENSATIONS 
* Who is wise, and will observe these things, even they shall 
understand the loving-kindness of the Lord,' — Psalm cvu. 
43- 

Astronomy would be impossible if it were always day¬ 
light. Only in the dark do we grow aware of these 
companies of constellations to which the sunshine 
had blinded our eyes. The chief discoveries of the 
moral firmament only become fiossibb to us under 
similar conditions. Inhere are strange outlooks and 
splendours of the human spirit which never begin to 
reveal themselves until alter the sun of prosperity 
and happin(?8s has gone out of the sky. 

I. Tills P^alm celebrates the blessed experience of 
those whom God takes doMm into the darkness that 
they may learn there the mysteries of His love. They 
are described as fainting travellers in the desert, as 
forlorn captives in the dungeon, as sick men about to 
die, as sailors ready to founder in a tempest. But in 
each case tlie result is the same. In their blackest 
extremity they find underneath thehi the Everlasting 
Arms, and they are brought back to praise the Ever¬ 
lasting Mercy. Do we not often meet with shallow 
Christians who are curiously uneducated in spiritual 
things, because their experience hitbeii;ohas included 
so little except sunshine? 

II. How little of the Bible you can understand so 
long as you only read it in sunshiny weather. But 
in black midnight soitows its pages begin to shine 
and burn like the stais. Scripture remains more or 
less a sealed volume to those wno have never suffered. 
But our extremity becomes its opportunity, and we 
realize then that it can'ies the one prescription for 
the pain of the whole world. 
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III. The loving-kindness of the Lord is represented 
here as a great induction from the experience of His 
people. When we consider the manifold a))plications 
and consolations of the righteous, and learn how the 
saints are distressed and succoured and emptied and 
satisfied, there is borne in upon us a sweet and solemn 
sense of the everlasting faithfulness and patience ot 
their Redeemer. The final value of a spiritual bio¬ 
graphy lies in the record of how God brought His 
servant through deep waters and dark niglits, and 
how, having suffered the loss of all things, that man 
found his infinite comjiensation in the holy and ac¬ 
ceptable and perfect will of God.—T. H. Darlow, 
The Upward Calling, p. 27. 

Refekunces.— evil. 43. —(^. Bradley, The Christian Life, 
p. 98. E. Thriu^f, Uppinghnii Sermons, vol. i. p. 392. CVII. 
— IrUemational Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 357. 

THE LIFE OP PRAISE 

• O God, my heart is ready, my heart is ready. I will sing and 

give praise with the best member that I have.'— Psalm 

CVIII. I. 

1. Unselfishness ol Praise.—To praise is more un¬ 
selfish than even to pray and thank. You will not 
expect me to underrate or minimize the need of 
praj er. But yet though to pray is according to the 
will of God, there is an element of selfishness in prayer. 
We are asking something for oui*seIves, or for others, 
for those we love ; we are in the attitude of receivci*s 
when w(! pray rather than that of givei*s. You will 
not expect me to minimize the need and glory of 
thanksgiving, and yet even when we thank, even 
thanks contain an element of self; it is for something 
that you have received that you render thanks. I 
have no doubt that you—or many of you—do praise 
God, but do you real i/e at all the greatness, patience, 
and generosity of Gtal? In order to praise aright 
we must take in more and more the greatness and the 
generosity and the patience of the God whom we praise. 

II. The Greatness of God.—Think of His great¬ 
ness, even from the point of view of nature. To 
engineer twenty million blazing suns through space 
from day to day with perfect order and perfect quiet, 
to have nature not only working like machinery, but 
sleeping like a picture the whole time, and while He 
does it, to paint, at the same time, the beauty of the 
smallest shell upon the seashore. Or think of God’s 
wonderful generosity. Why are we alive at all? 
Why are we enjoying the glories of this summer 
morning? Just bi‘cause of the generosity of God. 

III. The Highest Act of Worship.—Praise is the 
highest act of worship because it demands the exer¬ 
cise of every faculty that we have. There in praise 
must be the reverent attitude of the body, the devo¬ 
tion and loyalty of the mind, the emotion of the heui't, 
and the bowing down of the heroic, yet subject spirit. 
When we come to church and give our praise it is the 
will, the royal and yet subject will that brings us, the 
will that is royal because it is the image of God—a 
free, peisonal spirit as God is a free, pei-sonal Spirit, 
and ye aie subject to God. Then once again pndse 
is the highest act of Christian woiship because it joins 


more completely than anything else to the life and 
the woi*ship of heaven. Many, or most of you, have 
lost some and, })erhaps, many whom you have loved; 
and we all have naturally a poignant feeling when we 
have lost some one dear to us, especially some one whom 
we regarded as cut off in his prime. Now nothing 
can so bridge over that, nothing ca.n make us so at 
one with the world to come that when we ai*e sum¬ 
moned to die there is no shock to break as living a 
life of praise. Meditate upon Gocl’s gi*catncss. His 
generosity ; and then when your call comes, not only 
will you be able to say of your patient, tired body, 

‘ I will lay me down in peace and take my rest,* but 
looking up, you will say with the Psalmist, ‘O God, 
my heart is ready, my heart is ready ; I will sing and 
give praise with the best member that I have*.— 
Bishop A. Wixnington-Tvuram, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Lxvii. p. 107. 

References. —CVIII. 12.—G. ^rooVn, Ovilirus of SertnonM, 
p. 242. CVIII.— International Critical Commentary, vol. il. p. 
304. CIX. 4.—Spurgeon, Evening by Evening, p. 15. CIX. 
5.—C. G. Fiuney, Penny Pulpit, No. 1703, p. 003. 

AN IMPRECATORY PSALM 
* Let another take his office.' —Psalm cix. 7. 

It is not too much to say that, save in the Athanasian 
Creed itself, nowhere have Christian people found 
more widespread spiritual difficulty than in what are 
commonly known as the Imprecatory Psalms, and 
even among these none is equal to the Psalm whence 
the text is taken. How are we to undemtand them; 
how, especially when we ai*e told to forgive us we 
would be forgiven, can we, in Christian chur'ches, take 
them on our lips? The explanations are various. 
Bishop Hall, in liis desire for an explanation, would 
alter the optative to the future. In the case before 
us this is undoubtedly the natural conclusion. 
Whether in accord with a wish or not, the fact was 
plain: when an office was once forfeited or lost an¬ 
other must take it. Whose office ? We are reminded 
of the election of St. Matthias, by lot alter prayer, 
to the post vacated by the traitor Juda.s. St. Peter 
quotes the Greek Septuagint vereion of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and says with peculiar appiopriateness, *his 
bishoprick let another take *. And what an occasion 
it was! Peter applied the ancient words of prophecy 
in this Psalm to Judas Iscariot. 

1. Peter and Judas.—Peter speaking of Judas 1 
Was there no inappropriatencss in this, think you ? 
Fur it is an indisputable fact that in one sense Peter 
and Judas were both in the same category. Both, 
alas 1 had greatly sinned ; and yet there was a differ¬ 
ence and distinction even here. Peter denied Christ, 
while Judas betrayed Him ; but there was this differ¬ 
ence : Peter’s denial had been an act of sudden im¬ 
pulse, while Judas’s betrayal was but the final outcome 
of a long-cherished secret, deliberate, wicked design. 
Peter had fallen owing to the fear of man, forgetful 
of God, Who is alone truly to be feai^ed here and 
hereafter as well. But Judas was guilty of hypocrisy, 
lying, and covetousness in their most terrible form; 
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and Christ, recognizine the sad and evil fact of the CREATION’S WITNESS TO THE YOUTH OP 
sinister presence of Judas Iscariot amid the little band J ESUS 

said, ‘One of you is a devU’ Peter and Judas! . Then hast the dew of thy yoot^I.’-P8ALllcs.^ 

There was anotiier difference between them. Not , 1 . 1 . i. 1 1 . 1 . 

only in their sin but in its results. Judas Iscariot On the one hand, we Mve toe etemw youth of Chns^ 

was smitten with remorse, but Peter had a godly for Chnstians, Christ is the Creator, 

sorrow that worked unto repentance. other hand, we have this great creation, the 

ir. The Temporary Character of Office.—And are handiwork of this eternal youth. Let us try and 
th(‘rij no ways in which that propliecy may appeal to discover the witness 01 creation to the perpetual 

us? Let us see. In one sense it must—teinporari- youth of Jesus Christ. ^ ^ 1 

ness. We are here hut a short time ; only One, Jesus First, then, youth is the season of abounding 

Christ, as the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us, ®oergy. Ihcre is an eager strenuousn^ in opening 
abides a iiricst eternally, having His office unchange- hfe that is tamed or tempered by the advance of 
able. Tnat tender Ola Testament picture of Aaron, yo®’i*p* I look alnoad upon cre^ion, I watch the 
Elea.w, and Moses going up together to Mount Hor >^otion of the ; I hear* the roaiing of the 
and Aaron dying there, and Moses and Eleazar com- hreakera; I mark the sweep of the nyers; I am told 
ing down from the mount alone, is a true parable of resistless progress of the glacier. And I 

the succession of office. God buries His workmen, cannot think of these resistless powers but I feel the 
but He carries on His work. Some day your medical stamp of energy on nature. Now as I see th^e ei^ 

practice, or your profession, or your business, or your of natui*e, I feel that the heart that fashioned 

shop, or your clerKship, or your Church office, or your young. Christ may have lived from everlasting 

own particular work will be held by some one else, moment of creation ^me; but toe 

Another name will be painted up outside. The wind eternal morning was still upon His brow when He 
will pass over you, ana your place, like that of the concei\cd and l)odied out the world, 
flower of the field, shall know you no more. Strangers ^ 

that know you not, and with different wavs, will come. 

What they do concerns you not. Your'duty is with s«««d is melody. In other woi-ds, life s time of 

yourself. Make the most of vour present opportunity *^°d time of colour comes not in age but in 

before old Time, with his hour-glass, lays us of the Well, now, I lift my eyes into the face of 

present generation low, like as he has done to the past, splendour of light and the wealth of 

and like as he shall do to us as well. The time com(‘s ^ cannot watch the play of light 

when the door of earthly opportunity shall be shut, mamificent splen- 

and to each of us in turn the inevitable sentence must setting sun, but I feel that thb is the 

go forth, ‘Lot another take his office\ romance of youth. That light and colour is not 

III. Unfitness for Office.—But if this is the com- outpouring of a youthful 

mon law over which human control is not, there are heart. It speaks to me of the perpetual youth of 
other senses in which the answer must rest with our- •^esus. 

selves. There are offices held by people manifestly ^*1- y^^^h is the season of vast design*, 

unfit—the square man, as the old saying goes, in the ^o youth there is nothing impossible. Now we live 
round hole. Our English Charles I., the French Louis “i a world of vast design. Its distances are vast 
XVI., a succession of Russian Czars; who can asse rt times are vast. This vastness, then, of space and 
that nothing but harm was done by deposition, in time, that are inwrought into the design of the 
filling their position by others? How much good creation are eloquent of youth. And as I dwell on 
would be done if people who are in unsuitable posi- that, I tum to Christ and say, 'Thou bast the dew 
tions everywhere could have the gentle word of release of Ihy youth*. 

spoken, p issing them to suitable spheres and letting W. Lastly, youth is the time of hop& There is a 
others take their office! But more often unfitness hopefulness in youth that is mamificent And 

lies in deliberate fault rather than in actual misfortune. ^ be blind, indeed, if in the world around me I 
We are not fit for noble tasks because we make no found no traces of that youthful spirit. In 

effort. It is God’s inexorable law that office is taken spring there is the hope ot summer. In every 

from those who misuse it. summer there is hope of haiTest. So as we go out into 

IV. Hold fast that which Thou Hast.—Yes, there the summer world, we shall take with us that thought 

is one tiny place in God’s Church and universe which ^ts creator. And we will rememb^ that the 
no one can fill so well as oumelves. Christ’s office Creator is our portion, and that He gives eternal 
none can take, yet that office is there for a purpose— eternal youth to us.—G. H. Morrison, Floods 

to save us, to enable us each one to be faithful. Tide^ p. 282. 

Rkkkrknces.— CIX. 8.— Bishop Woodford, Occasional &r- THE DEW OP THE MORNING 

tnorw, vol. 1. p. 67. J. Keble, Sermons for the ^ints* Daya^ pp. 

154, 165. CIX. 40.—R. M. Benson, Redsm^im, p. 221. ‘Thou hart thy young w^or* a* the dew of tto mornta^* 
CIX.— Jntei'Tiatwnal OrUical CornnunJtary^ vol. iL p. 364. CX salii cx. 3 . 

1.—J. Budgeu, Parochial Sermons, vol L p. 58. It is fitting that a little child should be a Christiaiv 
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because our Master, like every good man, loved 
children, and the child heaii; in its simplicity and 
purity is the symbol of the kingdom of Heaven, 
it is fitting that an old man be a Christian, because 
Christ only of all teaehem has lifted the veil from 
the other world and assured the human soul that 
the grave is the gate of life. It is fitting that a 
woman l)e a Christian, liecause Christ cast His shield 
over womanhood, and fulfilled the finest aspirations 
of a woman’s heart. It is fitting that a man bearing 
the burden of life in his middle years should be a 
Christian, because the peace of Chiist can alone 
garrison the heart and mind against corrupting 
worldliness. But there are reasons why of all people 
it is most fitting that a man in the flush of his youth 
should accept Chi ist, and why the religion of Jesus 
makes its most pei*suasive appeal to men in their 
early life, and why the words of this ancient pro¬ 
phecy should ever come true : ‘ Thou hast thy young 
wamoi*s as the dew of the morning *. 

And the i-eason I wish to urge this is because our 
Master was a young man. 

Rekkrknces.— CX. 3. — J. Vaughan, Childrm's Semwngf 
1875, p. 132. Spurf^eon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 74. O. Brooks, 
Outlines of Sermons, p. 397. 

A PRIEST AFTER THE ORDER OF 
MELCHIZEDEK 

* A priest after the order of Melchizedek.*— Psalm cx. 4. 

Lkt us consider what a priest means, and what place, 
if any, he holds in the Church of Chi*ist. The pro¬ 
fession of pnest is, I suppose, the oldest in the world. 
The opponents of religion in the eighteenth century 
pretended that the priests invented religion. Of 
course that is not true. Religion invented the 
priests. But since religion is practically univei'sal 
we find priests everywhere and in all times. 

I. What is the essential idea of a priest ? What 
docs the word imply, over and above what is implied 
by such words as minister or pastor? It implies this, 
the priest is an ambassador between God and man. 
The traditions in his case are, or should be, part of 
the stored wisdom of humanity in Divine things, the 
experience of Gods saints in their dealings with God. 
The true and false priests are thus as far apart as 
heaven and hell. The false priest desires that men 
should remain bound till he comes to set them free. 
He will plunder his people like the sons of Eli; he 
will sacrifice the innocent blood like Caiaphas; to 
maintain the supposed interests of the Church he 
will buy the gift of God to sell it at a profit like 
Simon Magus. But the true priest is a bora teacher 
and healer. He teaches ancl he heals because he 
cannot help it, necessity is laid upon him—^yea, woe 
is me (he says) if I preiich not the Gospel. 

II. In the Chuich of Chi*ist the grace of the 
priestly office is not reserved for a particular caste or 
profession. This power of helping others in their 
spiritual life, of lifting them up when they have 
fallen, of encouraging them when they are faint, and 


showing them the right path when they are in doubt 
is the most blessed gift which God pves to any man. 
It is given irrespectively of profession or sex, and it 
is given to he used.—W. R. Ingk, All Saints' Ser- 
mona, p. 161. 

Rbfrkknges.— cx. 4.—G. Brooks, OutUna of Sermom^ p. 
398. J. Vaiijfhan, Fifty Sermons (2nd Series), p. 29. CX.— 
International Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 373. CXI. 2.— 
Bishop Wilberforce, Sermons, p. 182. 

THE BEQINNINQ OF WISDOM 
*The fear of the Lord is the bes^inning of wisdom. —Psaui 

CXI. 10. 

Are we as a people entering upon a period of phy¬ 
sical and moral deterioration ? It is a question which 
is vexing the minds of many. May it not be said 
that few lovers of their country can be wholly at 
their ease as they watch the streams of thought and 
habit and speech which seem to be carrying along 
with them the great masses of our (leople of every 
rank and class ? 

I. The Source of Strength. —Have we as a people 
the moral stuff and strength with which we can 
venture to be what is called an imperial race. It is 
easy, of course, to talk in generalities. Do we not 
all agree in our heai*t of hearts that we stand as a 
people in grave need of a moral renovation, a 
strengthening of our moral fibre, and a raising of our 
moral idea ? Now if this be so, what is to be the 
attitude of those who wish to be on the side of re¬ 
ligion ? We are not to bemoan these tendencies but 
to redeem them. It is the special duty of a religious 
man at the present moment to look round about and 
ask. What is it that I feci to be wrong in the 
tendencies of this people of which I am a part ? and 
then to set himself, with serious prayer and self-dis¬ 
cipline, to exhibit in his own life and extend by his 
own influences just those very primary moral qualities 
of which he feels that his kind is lacking. 

II. The Lack of Reverence. —If you were asked 
which of all these qualities is the one of which we 
stand most patiently in need, what would your answer 
be ? I think there are many of you who would say, 
We stand most in need of the sense of reverence, the 
recognition of an excellence beyond and above our¬ 
selves which claims our homage and devotion. Now 
it is plain is it not ? it is needless to labour the point, 
that there can be no great future for any nation 
which is lacking in the sense of reverence. In the 
case of the people, as in the case of men, we can only 
rise if we can dare to stoop; we can only rise in 
character if at some point we bow in reverence. It 
is forgetfulness of God that is accountable for the 
spread of impudence and iireverence. It is the fear 
of God that alone can restore it. 

III. The Fear of Qod.—So it is that the Bible lays 
down from beginning to end that the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom. It is not a slavish terror. 
It is merely a reverent and reasonable recollection of 
the claim and being of God. 
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IV. Qod as a Sovereign. —In our hold of the 
Fatherhood of Clod let us not forget His soverei^ty. 
Let us keep before us always this sense of the majesty 
and the mastery of God. And from this sense of 
revereriee for (iod we shall draw a sense of reverence 
for the world in which he has placed us. We shall 
feel that it is after all the vestibule of a great 
Presence.— Archbishop Lang, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Lxvii. p. 213. 

Rkfkiikncks.— CXI. 10. — J. Thoman, Myrtle Fitreet Pulpit, 
vol. ii. p. 177. CXI.— International Critical Comnuntary, vol. 
ii. p. 

HEAVENLY LIGHT IN EARTHLY DARKNESS 

' Unto the upright there ariseth light in the darkness.'— 
Psalm cxii. 4. 

Everywhere the blessing is given on conditions. Men 
fail to receive because they refuse to meet the condi¬ 
tions laid down. Even grace can enter only the open 
heart and a free salvation can be gripped only by 
faith. 

I. The man who in the text is promised light is the 
upright, lie darcs stand on his feet, does not cringe 
to the great, nor apologize to the foolish. With a 
clear conscience he can look the whole world in the 
face. He is upright He does the right thing at any 
cost. We must admit that the hard and sometimes 
harsh theology of our fathers made strong men. 1 am 
afraid the softer theology of to-day has a tendency to 
make a race of weaklings. There seems to he nothing 
worth contending for. Even among Christians we 
have too much moral flabbiness and too little grit. 
True manliness is not all strength, butstrength blended 
with grace. The good man is not only brave, but is 
also a gentleman. 

II. Man’s pain is never in vain. His sufferings are 
never for nothing. Man, to be man, must struggle, 
fight, and conquer. He must struggle on to even keep 
what he has, and if he wants more he can have it only 
in the sweat of his face. His very dinner is a victory 
over many opposing forces. His clothing is won in 
battle. The nouse in which he dwells is a conquest. 
All pregress is through war and sacrifice. Those who 
oppose us teach us. A world without pain, without 
a trial, without a sorrow, would be a world without a 
hero, without a saint, without a martyr. 

III. Nothing succeeds like failure. On noblest 
natures failure acts like a spur to greater efforts. 
Men are stung to victories. Out of failures they are 
made conquerors. For the upright there is light in 
the darkness itself. We sometimes think progress is 
slow and evil is strong, but amidst ail the strifes and 
fightings we hear the voice of the all-con(|uering 
Christ saying: ‘ Lo, I come'. He is winning His king¬ 
dom, the kingdom of love and truth. He will not 
fail us nor fail any who trust Him. In this confidence 
let us face the future. TTie Lord’s servants are not 
fighting a losing battle, for the battle is the liord’s, 
and our defeat would be His too. Our victory will 
be His also.— W. J. Evans, Homiletic Review, vol. 
Lvi. p. 386. 


Psalm exit. 4. 

Speaking of the Irish problem in 1868, John Bright 
observed ; * It is a dark and heavy cloud, and its dark¬ 
ness extends over the feelings of men in all parts of 
the British Empire. But there is a consolation which 
we may all take to oui-selves. An inspired king and 
bard and prophet has left us words which are not only 
the expression of a fact, but which we may take as 
the utterance of a profihccy. He says, “To the up¬ 
right there ariseth light in the darkness ^ Let us try 
in this matter to l>e upright. Let us try to be just. 
That cloud will be dispelled.* 

Rkfkrknces.— CXII. 4. — E. Bersler,/Sfermon* (2nd Sarieth 
p|). 273 , 28(5. CXll. 6.—VY. F. Shaw, Semum SketcheM, p, 110, 
CXII. 7 .—Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xi. No. 647. CXII.— In^ 
temational Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 384. CXII I.— Ibid, 
p. 387. 

THE RESPONSE OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

* When Israel went out of Egypt, the mountains skipped like 
rams.'—P salm cxiv. i, 4. 

I. It is said that man is affected by his environment. 
It is true; but it is equally true that man's environ¬ 
ment 's affected by him. We are influenced by the 
sights and sounds around us ; but it is no less certain 
that the sights and sounds around us are influenced 
by us. In this passage we have an incident of the 
latter kind. When Israel went out of Egypt there 
was a change in her environment. ‘The mountains 
skipped.’ She transferred to the things around her 
the impression of her own joy. She was inwairily 
leaping and dancing, and, as in a mirror, she saw the 
mountains leaping and dancing too. Why the moun¬ 
tains ? Why not the brooks, the streams, the rivers? 
I.« not the idea of motion more suitable to these? 
Certainly; therefore the Psalmist, because he was a 

[ )oet, did not select them. He selected the most un- 
ikely things—the mountains. The mountains natur¬ 
ally suggest anything but dancing. They suggest 
immobility, steadfastness, iron determination to be 
affected by nothing. And that is just where the 
dramatic power of this poet comes in. He sees the joy 
of the soul infecting the most stolid objects in the 
world—the sober, grave, serious mountains. If these 
could he made to dance to the rhythm of the hearti 
no part of nature could possibly remain unmoved. 

II. I regard it as a fine stroke of literary genius that, 
iii seeking a partner for the dance of the spirits, the 
Psalmist should have chosen, not the streams, but the 
mountains. I le wants to show how utterly dependent 
is the aspect of Nature on the state of the heaii, even 
where 1 he aspect of Nature seems most fixed and stereo¬ 
typed. He tells how in the joy of the spirit even the 
stable mountains cannot keep still to tne eye of the 
beholder, Iiut leap and bound and vibrate to the pulse 
of the gladdened soul. 

III. Have you not felt this power of joy over prosaie 
things. Have you not felt how cold has lost its chill- 
ne.ss, how rain nas lost its dreariness, how wind has 
lost its bitterness, when the heart was young. Have 
you not felt how the long way became short, how the 
rough road became smooth, how the muddy path be- 
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came clean, when the heart was young. The Psalmist 
was right when he said that when the soul is emanci¬ 
pated from its Egypt the very mountains leap. 

IV. I^rd. ITiou hast said, ‘ I go to prepare a place 
for you*. Yes, and the preparation must be rather 
in me than in the place. Any place wdll be joyous 
if my heart be young. When my heart grows old I 
et weary of localities ; I migrate from s|)ot to spot, 
flit from flower to flower, I sigh for the wings of a 
dove to break the monotony of my rest. But that is 
because my heart is not leaping. If my heart would 
leap everything would leap—the very mountains. It 
is not new objects I want; it is renewed joy in them. 
Revive the joy of my heart, O Lord ! make my spirit 
young again! Then shall the waves resound once 
more; then shall the mountains leap as they did at 
morning's glow.—G. Matheson, Meaaagea of llope^ 

p. 61. 

Rrprrencks.— CXIV. 3. — ^T. Sadler, Sermons for Children^ 
p. 172. (JXIV.— International Critical Commentary^ vol. ii. p. 
390. CXV. 2,3.—J. J. Ingram, Preaeher*s Magazine^ vol. xix. 
p. 304. 

Psalm cxv. 

Non Nohia Domine was the battle-song of the heroic 
John Sobieski, King of Poland, 12 September, 1683, 
when he marched down from the heights of Kalenl)erg, 
and defeated the immense army of the Turks which 
was besieging Vienna, and had reduced it to the last 
extremity. It was a turning-point in history, the final 
great Easteim invasion which has thundered at that 
gate of Europe; and ever since, the Turkish power 
and Mohammedan faith have been on the wane. 
'Fhere was indescribable enthusiasm as the Psalm was 
sung, ‘ When?fore should the heathen say. Where is 
now their God ? But our God is in the heavens: He 
hath done whatsoever He hath pleased—J. K. 

TRUE KNOWLEDGE THROUGH SPIRITUAL 
INSIGHT 

* Eyes have they, but they see not*— Psalm cxv. 5. 

The heathen, with his idol gods about him, has chal¬ 
lenged the champion of a spiritual religion to show 
him his God. The answer was simple and complete, 
though not, we may be sure, convincing to the 
opponent. It was this: ‘ As for our God, He is in 
heaven'. To have eyes, and yet not see, in body and 
in spirit, that and some of the several stages of it are 
the points which I ask you to consider. 

I. Let me take fimt the eyes of the body, and illus¬ 
trate my meaning, as to their seeing or not seeing, 
by one or two examples. 

(а) You have seen a ray of light caught by a prism 
by some skilful operator, and thrown on to a surface 
carefully preparea to receive it. But striking and 
suggestive and beautiful as what you see is, you do 
not see all that is there. The human eye is not so 
aiTanged as to see it all. That is a case in which the 
eye of the body is unable to see that which science 
shows to be there. 

(б) You stand before some monument of ages long 
gone by. Its surface bears the marks of time, and 


to the untrained eye shows nothing but irregular 
depressions. But the trained eye sees in one or an¬ 
other of the depressions the last lingering trace of 
what a thousand yeai-s ago was paid; of a letter, and 
sends to the brain the information which determines 
of what race they were who raised the monument. 

(c) The rich and varied gifts, the pure exalted 
pleasures which the eyes of the body are intended to 
minister to man, are marred by w^ant of sympathetic 
oliservation even more than by want of Knowledge* 
The unlearned, unlettered man will often read through 
the bodily eye in nature, and in his whole environ- 
ment, lessons fair and touching, lessons far beyond 
the reach of that saddest product of this or any age— 
the man with well-trained head, and richly garnered 
mind and memory, and emt)ty heai t. 

II. But none of us would long be satisfied with the 
life of the body alone, lived ever so well and worthily. 
We must, if we would avoid a growing discontent, 
live the inner, the spiritual life too. The eye of the 
spirit must be an eye that sees. How shall we help 
it to see ? That which the spirit of man most needs, 
for its full play and development, is just that which 
in this huiTying age is ever more and more difficult 
to obtain—rest and quiet, time and place for contem¬ 
plation. 

HI. If the eye of the spirit is by care and contem¬ 
plation trained to see spiritual verity, to range as 
freely and keenly over the realms of the unsetm as the 
eye of the body over the works of nature and of art, 
wliat shall it, in its furthest flight, its keenest insight, 
what shall it see? the eye of the spirit cannot but 
travel far, whatever and however tne man believes. 
For the man who believes, ask him what in the end 
his inner eye can see. He tells you—they are his own 
words—* I see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of God— Bishop G. P. 
Browne, Cambridge Sermona, p. 52. 

* They that make them are like unto them; so is every one that 
trusteth in them.*— Psalm cxv. 8. 

St. John of the Cross explains this text as follows: 

‘ He who loves the creature, remains as low as that 
crcatui-e, and in a certain sense even lower, because 
love makes the lover not only equal, but subject to 
the object of his affection', 

Refeuencks.—CXV.— Intematumal Critical Commentary, 
vol. ii. p. 392. CXVI. T.—'V. P. J. Bingham, Sermons ms 
Eader Subjects, p. 119. CXVI. 9.—J. Baines, Twenty Sermons^ 
p. 163. 

‘ 1 believed, therefore have I spoken.*—P salm cxvi* xo, 
Ernest Navili.e, the eminent philosopher of Geneva, 
wrote to the Countess de Gasparin in 1892 : * I often 
ask myself what view, as death approaches, can be 
taken of their own past by men of letters who have 
used their pens in the service of evil passions, or have 
employed theii* talent in spreading a doubt which 
consumes them and the melancholy effects of which 
they cannot fail to recognize. People of that sort 
arouse within me feelings which fluctuate between 
scorn and pity. Happy are those who can say, bor- 
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rowing the words of Holy Scinpture, “I believed, 
therefore have I s])okeii — La Comtesse AginoT de 
Oasparin et aa Families pp. 426, 427. 

Refeiuonces.—CXVL 13.—H. M. Butler, Harrow School 
Sermons (2iid Series), p. 89. CXVI. 16.-^. Keble, Ser¬ 
mons for the Saints* Days^ p. 30. CXVI. 16.—Spurgeon, Ser¬ 
mons to Young Men, p. 325. CXVI.— International Ciitical 
CommerUary, vol. ii. p. 397. 

Psalm cxvii. 

Thk Psalm sung by Cromwell and his army after the 
vietoiy of Dunbar, 8 September, 1650, and known 
aftci wards by the Puritans as the Dunbar Psalm. As 
the Scottish army left their strong position on the 
heights to otter their raw soldiere to Ci'omweirs veter¬ 
ans, he pointed to the sun, whose disc was rising over 
the German Ocean, with the words, ‘Let God arise, 
let His enemies be scattered *. 

It was the custom of Philip Henry to sing the 117th 
Psalm every Sabbath after the first sermon as the 
fullest expression of thanksgiving. He used to say 
that the more singing of Psalms there is in our families 
and congregations on Sabbath, the more like they are 
to heaven ; and that he preferred singing whole Psalms 
to pieces of them. 

Rkferknces. — CXVIII. 10.— J. M. Neale, Sermons on 
Passages of the Psalms, p. 254. CXVIII. 15.—H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, A Yeai^s Plain Sermons, p. 137. 

A CRY OF FAITH AND JOY 

‘ 1 shall not die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord.' 

—Psalm cxviii. 17. 

Wk shall never, I suppose, know from whose lips and 
heart tliis cry of faith and joy first sprang. One 
thing is clear—there has been agi*eat danger threaten¬ 
ing the very life of a man or a nation. There has 
been more than danger—there has been the vei^ 
presence of death; but the hour of suspense has now 
assed, and the man or the nation survives. Doubt 
gone, cei tainty takes its place, and that certainty 
gives the thought of service, of newness of life, of joy¬ 
ful selt-consecration. I shall not die, but live, and 
declare the works of the Lord. 

I^t us, then, take these ancient words of our 
Psalmist, and see whether they may not lead us up to 
some holy mountain spot of which we may say with 
reverent truth, ‘ It is good for us to be here'. For 
observe there is not only past history which we can 
but faintly decipher, there is also present biography. 
The pulses of life aitJ in them. You can almost near 
the beating of their hearts. Again and again they 
rise up and give their message to men. 

I. It is not men and women alone that are 
threatened with death. It is the same with causes, 
and books, and faiths, and churches. These, too, 
have their hours of seeming sickness and joyous re¬ 
vival. It is the better men and women in each 
generation who give the life-blood of their hearts to 
some great causes which are restored to mankind, 
freedom, or justice, or peace, or ternpemnee, or purity, 
and for a time they seem to make way. They are 


almost more than conquerors; their zeal, their en¬ 
thusiasm, perhaps their eloquence, win for a time. 
The reformers are not only reverenced but popular; 
all men go after them. Arid then comes the cnan^ 
Applause is coldly silent; its place is taken first by 
apathy and then by abuse. How many of the choicest 
spirits of the past and present have known these 
times of decline and depi’ession and almost seeming 
death! How many whose names are now household 
words for noble service to God and man, how many, 
I say, of these have felt in dark hours that their 
labour was in vain ! And yet in such cases the day 
of seeming death has been the day of real I’ecovery, 
and the fainting, feeble cause might have said, through 
the lips of its faithful champions, ‘ I shall not die, but 
live, and declare the works of the Lord 

II. Believing most profoundly, as I do, that the 
moral life of our nation will advance in the futui e much 
in the same way that it has advanced in the past, and 
observing how much it hew owed in each generation 
to a few earnest Christian men and women, who rested 
neither day nor night till they could redress some 
great wrong or impart to men some great gill of God, 
I offer this voice of the Psalmist to any here who are 
struggling might and main for some nghteous cause, 
and seem to themselves, it may be, to be watching 
by its bed of sickness. Public opinion, they say, is 
less in earnest than it once was. The tide is ebbing, 
not flowing. Men care less for righteousness, and 
justice, and virtue. In the smoke and dust of the 
battle we lose sight both of flag and leader. We see 
not our signs. There is no more any prophet, neither 
is there among us any that knoweth how long. If 
there are any tempted to say this in their haste and 
m the bitterness or sadness of their heart, I bid them 
be of good cheer and take this verse of ours to their 
comfort, and make it the very anchor of their soul. 

III. If I mistake not, there are just now many 
good men and good women who have anxious fc?ar8 for 
a life yet more precious and august than any of which 
we have just been thinking. I mean the life of the 
Bible. They say to themselves that if its power over 
men’s hearts and lives is on the wane, and is still to 
be on the wane, the loss is simply fatal. Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, can be set against it. In this 
belief I for one cannot doubt that they are light. 
Whatever is best in our country, whatever is 
purest, truest, most honourable, most serious, most 
tender, most devout has been largely drawn, I 
will not say from the careful study, but from the 
simple and reverent love of the Bible. England 
and Scotland, without reverence for the Bible, would 
be false to their history and themselves. And I 
think we must go further and say many of those 
who foresee the giave character of the danger if it 
should ever arrive are also fain to believe that it is 
now upon us, even at the door. The supposed evil is 
a fact; the play has begun. The Bible, they com¬ 
plain, is no longer what it was in British homes and 
schools. It is circulated and translated, and can*ied 
by brave and loving hands to the ends of the earth, 
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but it is less loved at home; it is less appealed to as associated with Melanchthon’s dangerous illness at 
the supreme court of conscience; it is less authorita- Weimar in 1540. Writing five years later to his 
tive in moulding people s ways of thinking, and feel- friend Camerarius, Melanchthon said : * I should like 
ing, and acting. It is not easy to speak clearly and you to sing that text: Non moriar Bed vivam, 
wisely on this great and many-sidea subject. It is et narrabo opera Domini, When I lay ill at 
still less easy to speak words of soberness neither too Weimar, I saw that verse written on the wall, and re¬ 
rash nor too vague, but I think we may venture to say joiced at the good omen.* A biographer of Melanch- 
two things. First, the free criticism of both the Old thon has suggested that it was Luther who wrote 
and the New Testaments will in the next half-centurv the words on the wall, but in his last illness (April, 
wear a difiercnt face to devout minds from that which 1560) Melanchthon recalled this experience and said 
it weal's to-day. They will start with less suspicion, that he had seen the words in a dream at Weimar, 
they will end with less disquietude, they will count ^ 

their gains as well as their losses. They will see I^R«DALEchosethetext,‘I shall not die, but live, and 
that this dreaded criticism, while it has taken away declare the works of the Lorf,* as the text for his 
something, has left behind infinitely more. Then, sermon at Carr’s Lane meeting, Birmingham, 

secondly, I lielieve that the value, the unspeakable after his serious illness in 1891. Writing to Mr. 
and wholly unrivalled value, of the Bible can never Richard Davies he said that text is ‘an exclamation 
fade from the minds and consciences of men. For which I suppose was oiiginally intended as a cry 
all time they will go to the Bible j they will persist froni the heart of the Jewish nation when it haa 
in going to it for their ideas of God Himself, of His returned from exile and caught sight of its true 
mind towaitis us, and His dealings with us. with onr vocation, but which . . . expressed very naturally the 
failures and infirmities, our sorrows and our sins. emotion with which a Christian minister returned to 

I take for granted that all the more thoughtful his work after an experience like mine*, 
among us try at times to think what will lie the Rbferrkce.— CXVlll. M. Neale, Sennon$ on 

England of the future. We ask ourselves, Is He Paasagei of Hu Picdma^ 26B. CXVIII. p. 278. 

indeed come, or do we look for another? Will 

the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ, lifted up on the THE REFUSED STONE 

Cross, still our best and dearest, our tenderest and * The stone which the builders refused is become the head stona 
saintliest—will that Name still be, by common con- corner.*— Psalm cxviii. aa. 

sent, more and more above every name ? Will it, far ‘ The stone which the builders refused.* But surely 
more than now, far more than ever, yet purify our the builders could not be wrong ? They were ex¬ 
private and ennoble our public life? Will it make perts. We pay for an expert m our age; for we 
08 at least ashamed of our wi'etched feuds and factions, nave high prices to pay for the most elaborate 
our belittling of each other’s good, our trampling ignorance. ITiey knew exactly what stone to choose 
on each other’s falls, as though we wished before we and what stone not to choose, and they reported 
died to add one more text to the Bible? For such upon the case, and u|)on their report the stone was 
questions as these there is no accepted oracle, either cast away with a spitting of contempt upon it Does 
when we put them to ourselves or when others put God delight to bafile the malevolent ingenuity of 
them to us. The future will belie both our hopes man ? Has He some special pride in teking the 
and our feai's. We, in our dim, blind way are the experts by the feet and dip})ing them into the river 
servants, often it might seem tlie slaves, of the present; as if He would drown them in the waters of contempt ? 
but, thank God, one form of freedom is even now It is an awful thing to be an expert when you do not 
ours. Our old men may dream dreams, and our young know anything about the business in which you pro¬ 
men may see visions, and among these dreams and fess to be a proficient; your aggravation is sevenfold, 
these visions a pleice may be found for the majestic I. Many persons have undertaken to refuse the 
image of the Holy Bible, the Book which Jesus the Bible stone. God has made it the head stone of the 
Messiah loved, and inteipreted, and qiioted-r-quoted corner. Every day brings a new witness to the truth 
even on the Cross, and claimed it as His own witness of the Bible, and even to the science of the Bible, 
—the image, I say, of this Master’s Bible, supposed and one day even Moses will have what is due to him 
by men of little faith to be lying on a bed of sickness, in the way of tribute and gratitude and coronation, 
outlived, outvoiced, outargued, and yet rising, as it Moses has stood many a test; our hearts have ached 
were, from its couch and pointing as of old to the for the grand old man as he had to die without tread- 
Cross and to Him that hangs upon the Cross, with a ing the land that was fruitful with the harvest 
new and a most sure word of prophecy—‘ I shall not of a promise. Our grief was premature. Do not 
die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord *. interfere with God’s way. He knows it is better to 

* 1 sliall iiot die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord.’ die here than to die there; let Him fix the place, and 
—Psalm cxviii. 17. jjg the grave, and write the epitaph; and as for us, let 

This is a text which often meets us in German us stand back ; we are of yesterday and know nothing. 
Reformation annals. It was one of Luther’s favour- II. Refusals do not end in themselves. Do not 
ite passages in the Psalm which he called ‘the beauti- suppose that the matter is of no consequence; that 
fal Confitemini,’ and his own dear Psalm. It is also we can refuse, and nothing more will be heard of it. 
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It is not so written in the Book. They refused to 
obey, and the consequence is that the Lord mocked 
them and shamed them. We have to face our 
refusals. We cannot throw our lives behind our 
backs, and say, Nothing nioi*e will be heaixl of this. 
Everything more will be heard of it; we shall give 
an account to God for every idle word we have 
•[M)ken ; wc shall have to account for our decisions 
and elections and preferences. 

III. 'riiere is a refusal which is right. Moses when 

he w^is come of age refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh's daughter. The offer was made to him, he 
might have had the honour, he might have occupied 
an exalted ))osition ; he was learned in all the lore 
of the Egyptians, he had been proved to be a man of 
capacity, of gt'eat physical beauty and majesty, of 
gi^at inoi al force and dignity; and when the offer 
was nia<le to him that he might be the son of the 
king's dixughter, he said, No. Then what will you 
choose ? 1 choose rather to suffer affliction with the 

people of God. These are the refasals that mark 
critiv al points in human history. These, too, are the 
refusals which bring character to completeness and 
to crowning majesty. Resist, refuse the devil, and 
he will flee from you. 

IV. We cannot depose those whom God has called 
in His elccti»ig love to this position or to that. We 
can say to Him, Lord, make me much, little, nothing, 
but let me know that it is Thy doing, and I shall be 
calm with Thine own peace; I shall not know the 
burning of jealousy and of envy; I will know that 
He who set the stai*s in their places h^is appointed 
my hahibition. ITiat is the spirit in which to accept 
the providence of life, and work out the destiny fixed 
by the love of God. Undci-stand that we cannot all 
be at th(* head of the corner. Honour enough for 
us if we l)e in the God-built edifice, whether in the 
buse, in the midst, or at the top. —Joskph Pabkkb, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 2. 

THE BLUNDER OF THE BUILDER 

* The stone which the builders refused has become the head stone 
of the corner. This is the Lord's doing ; it is marvellous 
in our eyes.’— Psalm cxviii. 22, 23. 

Taking this in ident as a parable of life, the blunder 
of the builders corrected by the providence of God, 
let us notice, in the firet place, how often in our 
human experience this parable finds illustration, and 
then we shall he better able to appreciate its applica¬ 
tion to the history of our Lord and Saviour. 

I. Iniei })reting our text in its purely human aspect, 
have we m)t here in this incident of the rejected stone 
a picture of misunderstood lives, a parable of un- 
appreciated life? Lives misunderstood, love un¬ 
appreciated, devotion neglected, the tender ministry 
of a woman's love cast aside—there is the hidden 
spring (jf much of life's silent tnigcdy. 

II. Our text is also a picture of unappreciated 
truth. How often the truth which to-day lies at the 
foundation of life was in a previous age sneered at . 
and condemned. The great builders of the temple | 


of truth have frequently been forced to confess their 
blunder in casting aside some new idea quarried out 
of eternity, but whose significance they failed to 
underotand. 

III. The blunder of the builders reminds us of the 
compensations which God reserves for His servants 
who are mbundei*stood or unappreciated. Our text 
lifts for a moment the curtain that sways between 
time and eternity, long enough to see how lives that 
are stunted here break into the fullness of unshackled 

C ower yonder. But this reversal of the builders 
lunder is not necessarily defeiTed to eternity. We 
witness the vindication of rejected truth on this 
earth. 

IV. We turn to the last application of our text, as 
a prophecy fulfilled in Jesus Christ. It is the glory 
of our age that never was the place of Chiist in 
human history so clearly recognized as now. AD 
that is deepest and most sacred in life to-day, the 
noblest charities, the most enduring influences, the 
hopes of progi-ess, no less than the achievements of 
the past, rest upon the great truths which became 
incarnate in His character and found expression 
in His life.—D. S. Macxay, The Religion of the 
Threshold, p. 249. 

Refkrbnob.—CXVII l. 22-24.^H. Melvill, Pmng FutpO, 
No. im}, p. 607. 

DIFFICULTY OF REALIZING SACRED PRIVI^ 
LEOES 

(Easter) 

* This is the day which the Lord bath made; we will rejoka 
and be glad in it.’—P salm cxviii. 24. 

This is Easter Day. Let us say this again and again 
to oui*selve8 with fear and great joy. As children 
say to themselves, ‘This is the spring,’ or ‘'This is 
the sea,’ trying to grasp the thought, and not let it 
go; as travelleis in a foreign land say, * This is that 
^reat city,' or ‘ This is that famous building,’ know¬ 
ing it has a long history through centuries, and vexed 
with themselves that they know so little about it; 
so let us say, This is the Day of Days, the Royal 
Day, the Lord's Day. This is the Dajr on which 
Christ arose fi om the dead; the Day which brought 
us salvation. It is a Day which has made us greater 
than we know. It is our Day of rest, the true 
Sabbath. Christ entered into 11 is rest, and so do weu 
It brings us, in figure, through the grave and gate 
of death to our season of refreshment in Aliraham’t 
bosom. We have had enough of weariness, and 
dreariness and listlessness, and sorrow, and remorse. 
We have had enough of this troublesome world. 
We have had enough of its noise and din. Noise if 
its best music. But now there is stillness; and it is 
a stillness that speaks. We know how strange the 
feeling is of peiiect silence after continued sound. 
Such is our blessedness now. Calm and serene days 
have begun; and Christ is heard in them, and His 
still small voioe, because the world speaks not. Let 
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M only put off the world, end we put on Christ. 
The recedittg from one is an appi'oach to the other.— 
J. H. Nkwmam. 

EASTER DAY MORNING 

* This is the day which the Lord hath made; we will rejoice 
and be s:lad in it’— Psalm cxviii. 24. 

1. I would say to all who love the Loixl Jesus Christ, 
to all who have mourned for their sins that brought 
Him to His death, that we have two reasons to 
rejoice to>day—that we rejoice both for His sake and 
for our own. We rejoice because He Whom we love, | 
He Who loved ns, and died for love of us, is not now | 
dead, but alive for evermoi*e. And again we rejoice 
l)e('aLisc we are oumelves alive from the dead, able to 
live a holy life, a life in God's presence, like the life 
which He lives now. Yet these two reasons for joy 
ore one, because the truth is, that He and we are 
'one. Still we can distinguish in thought and word 
what cannot be separated; we may say that we re¬ 
joice for Jesus' sake that He is alive and for our own 
sake that we share His life. They who mourn for 
dead without a Christian's hope do not cease to 
love those whom, as they think, they have lost for 
ever; they grieve that they cannot feel their love, 
that those who are gone are no longer able to love 
them. But Jesus is not only alive in the sense that 
our departed friends are, but in every sense ; He not 
only is a living soul but is alive both in Soul and Body, 
olive and working with all the powere of true God and 
true man. We can, in the Spirit, have* direct inter¬ 
course with Him and He with us; He knows ali^our 
love to Him, and He tells us all that we can com¬ 
prehend of His love to us. 

II. Again we rejoice for Jesus' sake that we our¬ 
selves are alive. If we were still de^id in sin, we 
could do nothing for Him; even if we knew how He 
loves us, we could make no return to Him for His 
love, no reparation to Him for our sins against Him, 
our wrongs done to His loving heart. I3ut now we 
can; if we are indeed united to Christ by faith; if 
we have died to sin on His Cross, and risen with Him 
to a new life now, we can do Him real service; now, 
by our works of charity to His Brethren we can do 
acts of kindness to Himself, can do what He will 
actually be grateful for, will i*eckon as returns made 
for His own unutterable acts of kindness to us. 
Remembering our state by nature, our own sinfulness 
when .lesus first loved us, we are enabled to measure 
the greatness of His love, who loved us when we were 
so unworthy; but now we are not ashamed to accept 
His love, because, unworthy as we were, we are so no 
longer—He has made us worthy. Loved by Him 
and sanctified by His Spirit of Love, we will not 
dirink away from His presence and say we are un¬ 
worthy of it; but will come nearer to Him, and 
seek to be made one with Him, knowing that if we 
are united to His spotless holiness the sins of our 
own nature are of a surety all purged away.— 
W. H. SiMCox, The Oeaaation of Prophecy ^ p. 
110 . 


THE LORD’S VICTORY 

(Easier Day) 

* This is the day which the Lord hath made ; we will rejoioi 
and be glad in it ’— Psalm cxviii. 24. 

I. It is clear why our Church selects the 118th 
Psilm for Easter Day. It is full of the great 
tidings of a risen conquering Lord—a Psalm of 
rejoicing, and a giving of thanks to Almighty God. 

II. If there comes one day above all others in the 
year on which it becomes a Christian to be in glad- 
noss^ to put away his sorrow, to be lifted up in hear^ 
it is E&stcr Day. 

HI. Jesus is shown to us, no longer in humiliation, 
a very scorn of men, no longer subject to insult, no 
longer enduring great suflering, but shown to us as a 
Mighty Conqueror. 

IV. The joy that a Christian feels to-day, it is a 
widespread joy; it is not only that the Holy and 
Innocent Jesus has shown Himself the Conqueror, but 
it is because the benefit of His victory reaches for and 
widi*—reaches to all the lace which tie came to sava. 

V. The resurrection of the dead is assured to us by 
what happened to-day; that is our blessed hopa^ 
which the Lord Jesus Christ, by bursting the bonds 
of death, has given us for an anchor of the soul, safa^ 
sure, and steadfast.—H. D. B. Uawkslky, Village 
Sermons (3rd Series), p. 92. 

Referencks.— CXVIII. 24.—Canon Beeching, Th$ Oreee 
of Episcojxickjy p. 19. G. Brooks, (hUlinei of SermonSy p. 25dk 
CXVIII .—International Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 402. 

Psalm cxix. 

This Psalm was the special admiration of Pascal, 
\\ho, as his sister Madame IVrier says, often spoke 
with such feeling about it, *that he seemed trans¬ 
ported, qu'il paraissait hors de lui mime\ He 
used to say that, ‘with the deep study of life, it con¬ 
tained the sum of all the Christian virtues’. Ha 
singled out veree 59 as giving the turning-point of 
man's character and destiny: ‘ I thought o^ my wayi^ 
and turned my feet unto Thy testimonies ’. 

Verse 9. ‘ Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 

his way? By taking heed thereto according, to Thy 
word.’ Henry Scougal, author of The Life of Ood 
in the Soul of Man, when a youth, opened his Bible 
and lighted by peradventure on this pa.ssage. It 
went to his heart, and he gave himself to God, and 
to the Christian ministry. He became Professor of 
Theology, King’s College, Aberdeen, and dying in 
1678 at the early age of twenty-eight, has left m 
fragrance in his name which associates it with that of 
Leighton. 

Verse 20. Chalmers says that though * he could not 
speak of the raptures of Christian enjoyment, ha 
I thought he coulct enter into the feeling of the Psalm¬ 
ist, “ My soul breaketh for the longing that it hath 
unto Thy judgments at all times’’.’— John Kkr. 

References. — CXIX. 1. — J. Tliomas, MyriU Street PulpU^ 
vol. ii. p. 226. J. Keble, Sermons for Chrietmas and Epi» 
phany, p. 180. CXIX. 11.—A. MacUren, After the Beeurreetten^ 
p. 268. CXIX. 18.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, toL t. pi. 77- 
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J. Keble, Sermmsfor Advent to Christmae Eve^ p. 312. CXIX. 
25 .—F. D. Maurice, Sermonif vol. iv, p. 259. CXIX. 32.— 
J. Keble, Village Sermona on the Baptiamal Service^ p. 126. J. 
Vaughan, Fifty Sermona ( 9 th Series), p. 95. B. J. Boyce, 
Parochial Sermona^ p. 64. 

* I will apeak of Thv testimonies before kings, and will not be 
ashamed.’—P salm cxix. 40 . 

This was the text printed on the title liage of the 
Augsburg Confession which was published in quarto 
form in April, 1631, with the Anology. ITie text is 
given in Latin : ‘ Et loquebai* ae testimoniis tuis in 
conspectu liegiim et non confundebar ’. A copy with 
this motto, savs Dr. J. W. Uichai'd,is found in the royal 
library at Dresden. ‘ Beneath the tithi Melanchthon 
wrote with his own hand, D Doctori Martino. Et 
rogo ut legat et emendet* 

REfjSRBNrKs.—CXIX. 54.—J. Monro-Gibson, A Strong 
CUyy p. 195. CXIX. 55, 50.—J. Keble, Sermona for Aacenaion 
Hay to Trinity Sunday^ p. 292. CXIX. 59, 60.—G. Jackson, 
The Scoltiah Review^ vol. iii. p. 107. CXIX. 62.—J. M. Neale, 
Sermona on Paasagea of the Paalma^ p. 284. CXIX. 63.—«I. 
Keble, Sermona for the Sainti Daya, p. 394. CXIX. 75.—F. 
Bourdillon, Plain Sermona for Family Beading (2nd Series), 
p. 217. CXIX. 80.—J. Smith, The Integrity of Scripture^ 
p. 151. CXIX. 89-91.—R. Allen, The JVorda of Chriat, p. 258. 
CXIX. 90.—A. Tucker, Preachers* Magazine^ vol. xix. p. 323. 

COMFORT IN TROUBLE 

*The same is my comfort in my trouble: for Thy word hath 
quickened me.*— Psalm cxix. 50. 

When we study the Psalms with a religious puipose, 
we would know something of the writers, and it is 
unfortunate that we know very little about them. 

But when we look into so long a Psalm as the 
119th we seem to see somewhat of the circumstances 
of the writer's life. It is a late Psalm, a Psalm 
written by one who lived in times when the Jewish 
nation was being influenced by the heathen nations 
around, and it seemed almost as if the pei'secution 
had gone further in reference to him who wrote the 
Psalm, as if they had actually placed him in durance 
vile. Yet, clinging more strongly to the words of 
God revealed to him and to his nation by the prophets 
of old, they were the sole comfort to him in his dis¬ 
tress. ‘ The same is iny comfort in my trouble: for 
Thy word hath quickened me.' 

1 . Now we come to the application to oureelvts. 
Does it ever happen that we are similarly situated ? 
Has it never occurred to us that we have been under 
influences which we felt were infliK^nces which tended 
to weaken the hold of the Christian faith upon our 
souls und our hearts ? Certainly, we are from time to 
time brought face to face with pei'secution. Have 
we had recoui-se to God's promises, written and pre¬ 
served to us in God's Wora, and can we say with this 
pious Jew, ‘The same is my comfort in my trouble'? 
You and I will all, some time or other, have to face 
trouble and pain. Pain will certainly come to us be¬ 
fore the pilgrimage is over, and what a glorious and 

S plendid thing it wUl be if you and I, like this pious 
ew, can wy of our trouble that we have got its 
eonesponding comfort. This, I know, is my trouble, 


and this is my comfort. We will face trouble, then, 
much more readily when we know we have got our 
comfort. 

Now let us consider just for a moment that thought, 
* My comfort in my trouble It is quite clear wt 
the words are emphatic, that the Psalmist meant to 
draw attention to himself, both in reference to his 
trouble and in reference to his comfort. And so yon 
and I must also be emphatic, and devote our atten¬ 
tion to our trouble and our comfort. Let us see, then, 
in what way he speaks of God's revelation as his 
conifoi*t. 

First of all, he would distinguish it from the com¬ 
fort that other |iei*sons receive. The man of the world 
finds comfort in various sources. But this saint of 
God speaks of God's Word as * my comfort’. It tells 
of that spiritual experience which is peculiar to each 
one of us when we with all our hearts strive to serve 
God, and it speaks of that comfort and joy which we 
can recollect we have received in reading with faith 
and with love God's Word, and deriving from it that 
help which we well know we need in the hour of our 
trouble. 

Or again, it is my comfort as revealing to me the 
cause of my trouble. The servant of God looks to 
God's Word, and there he finds that God has allowed 
this trouble to come upon him to try him, to see 
whether he really loves Him, to see whether that 
heai't of the pilgrim responds to the heart of Him 
Who is its King, its Guide. And therefore he begins 
to feel that the trouble is, after all, one allowed to 
come upon him by God for some good reason of His 
own, and in that he receives comfort. 

Or, again, it is my comfort, this message from God’s 
Word, because it is one always present with me 
wherever I go. Wherever I am there is that messam 
from God which I recollect, remember imperfccUy 
perhaps in reference to the exact words, but there it 
is. I store it up in my memory: it is an ever-present 
comfort. 

But one word more. 'The verse in the Psalm con¬ 
sists of two clauses: ' The same is my comfort in my 
trouble; for TTiy Word hath quickened me *; that is 
to say, that the result of this comfort which God 
gives to His striving and faithful soldier, in these 
messages which He conveys through His revealed 
Word to His soul, gives him new life, quickens him. 

II. This quickeningof our spiiitual life,thisquicken- 
ing of our effort in &e aflairs of our daily lif^ comes 
to us in two distinct ways. 

First of all it comes to us from outside, it comes to 
us from our reading of God’s Word. Holy Scripture 
is full of comfort and encoura^ment to those who 
strive with a good heart. Onty be strong and of 
a good courage. When the Apostles thought they 
were overwhelmed with the waves of the storm on the 
lake, Jesus was present with them, and when, in their 
fear, they saw Him coming. He cried out, 'Be not 
afraid: it is I ’. And we see in eveir page of God’s 
Word how God was the comfort ana support of His 
servants of old. 
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And it gives us new life from within. Fot we 
lecall, in reference to that moment of our spiritual 
wavering, many a time when G* d was very ^od to 
08 . Our spiritual experience tells us of a time when 
temptation came and seemed almost as if it were going 
to overwhelm us, and how God in His goodness sent 
the angel, and He closed the lion's mouth that it 
should not hurt us. And we feel guilty of ingrati¬ 
tude because we doubted that God would help us, 
and the thought of what ^ He has done for us in the 
past gives us new life. Yes, there wells up from 
within a new vigour; the grace of God has been 
given us. 

Ask yourselves to what extent you can take these 
words home; ask yourselves, in reference to your 
trouble, to what extent God is your comfort ? Can 
we say: ‘Thy Word, Thy revealed truth is my com¬ 
fort, shall be my comfort all the days of my pilgrim¬ 
age, whenever my trouble shall come upon me ?' May 
God give us giace to answer this aright. 

THE MYSTERY OP PAIN 

‘ It is good for me that I have been in trouble: that 1 may 
learn Thy statutes.*— Psalm cxix. 71 . 

It is scarcely surprising if the mystery of pain has 
been a problem which beyond almost any other has 
tasked the brain and wearied the heai t of many of 
the world’s greatest thinkei's. With the steaiy 
advance of knowledge, moreover, especially that of 
a scientific character, the shadows upon the picture 
seem to grow yet more sombre of hue. Dav bv day 
the cry continues all around us, ‘ Has God forgotten 
to be gracious ? Has He shut up His loving-kindness 
in displeasure ? Why does He not eradicate the ape 
and tiger instincts from the heart of man? Why 
tarry the wheels of His chariot so long in coming? 
Why does He not lay bare His holy arm and scatter 
the legions of iniquity for ever?* Over and over 
again, when men have witnessed some helpless body 
racked with pain in its most exquisite forms, when 
they have beheld the great social cankers sapping the 
very springs of life, when the dogs of war are let 
loose and they see before them such horrora as those 
depicted by^Zola in La D6bdcle, at such seasons as 
these the cry has often risen to men's lips, ‘ Is there 
any reward for the rigliteous? Is there a Judge 
Who j iidgeth the eai*th ?' 

1. Pain the Result of Sin.—It is impoi*tant for us 
to remember at the outset that a huge amount of 
the pain of which we oui*selves are the unwilling 
witnesses, perhaps even victims, to-day, is the dircet 
or indirect result of sin, and being such it is wholly 
unjustifiable for us to oast the tiniest stigma of 
blame upon the Almighty foi* its existence. The 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the children, yea, 
even unto the third and fourtli generation. This state¬ 
ment is not a mere piece of philosophic theory, it is 
a tremendous present>day fact of which even the 
most unreflecting among us cannot fail to take notice. 
Consequences are God's commentaries. If you narrow 
down the subject for a moment to those particular 


forms of child-suffering whidi touch our hei^ m 
deeply, we shall learn from those whose mission in 
life it is to do what they can to alleviate cruelty and 
suffering at this time,—we shall learn from them that 
ninety-nine j)er cent of the child-cruelty with which 
they ai-e brought into contac^t is the result simply 
and solely of the cui-se of intemperance on the part ot 
their parents or guardians. 

II. The Discipline of Pain.—But my purpose now 
is rather to dwell upon pain and suffering i*egarded 
from their disciplinary point of view—that is to say, 
as exercising an important influence in the formation 
and development of the highest type in Christian 
character, that type of (,’hristian character which has 
been so wonderliiily summed up for us by the great 
Apostle in the familiar words, the life which is ‘hid 
with Christ in Gud’ Firat of all, then, I would 
ap}Xial to the testimony of the Gospels. I do not 
mean nec*essai ily the ex|)ei*ience of gieat thinkers, but 
also that of the humblest and most commonplace of 
the sons of men. (.an we fail to recognize it as a 
truth that pain and suffering have been responsible, 
times without number, for the development of the 
most beautiful traits of C^hristian chai-acter? Is it 
not an incontestable fact that pain is, as it were, a 
great moral lever wielding a far mightier power than 
riches, or force, or both. The road to victory lies 
across the buming, fiery furnace of martyrdom. It 
was in the presence of a Man of Sonows that the 
gi'eat unshaKen imperial might of Rome wiis at length 
compiled to bow, and at last cruml)Ied to atoms. 
Ilenre we can undei^stand the tremendous words of 
the Master when He charged us to take up our cross 
and follow Him. Fain, suffering, discipline, these are 
potent l)eyond anything else to uplift our poor human 
nature to its true height. Trial or suffering, this 
must be the lot of us all. It was thiough discipline 
like this that the great Captain of our salvation, 
wearing the lobe of flesh, was exalted to the right 
hand of the Father Himself, and we oui’selves cannot 
rebel against a similar lot. ‘ I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto Me.' And this 
leads us to a second thought: the formation within 
each one of a Divine chMractcr through and by the 
aid of suffering and discipline. This brings in its 
train many consequences which are altogether external 
to ourselves, but which are none the less of a most 
far-reaching type. Coses undoubtedly do exist, and 
have existed, in which the effect of sufteiing, whether 
it be physical or mental, appeal’s to he the freezing up 
of all love. This result, however, we may truly re¬ 
gard as being applicable to a very small minority of 
people indeed, whereas, on the other hand, suffering 
and disci[)line, if only they be accepted in the true 
Christian temper, in the spirit of the Christ, with a 
manful determination to show forth in our own body 
the marks of the Ix)rd Jesus Himself—suffering suds 
as this is hound, however little we ouiselves may be 
conscious of the fact, to produce flowem of grace 
which could never otherwise have put forth their 
exquisite blossoms. Personal suffering—this is a citMS 
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which we must inevitably endure if we desire our own 
individual souls to be filled with the Divine grace of 
sympathy, if we desire to take our share in beaiing 
tlie burdens of our comrades. It will quicken our 
spiritual |xjrceptions till we become possessed of an 
insight, altogether foreign to any previous experience, 
an insight which will impel us to extend a helping 
hand to a companion who has perhaps been racked 
with some long agony. The vei-y fact that we our¬ 
selves have partaken of God s gift of suffering will 
throw around us in the eyes of our fellow-men a bright 
halo of love. It will di*aw our fcllow-men to our 
side, to be absolutely at one, in full sympathy and 
common ion with our fcllow-men. In order to bring 
about this end, the influence of sorrow is a thousand 
times more powirful than that of joy. Pain and 
sorrow possess an attractive power of a/nost extra¬ 
ordinary t\pe. They simply wx'ld the most divergent 
charactei*s b»gethcr. Whether it be the soldiers who 
have fought shoulder to shoulder through some toil¬ 
some campaign, or the patriots who have sworn that 
they will give their life-blood if need be fm* tlie 
triumph of their cause, or the husband and wife upon 
whose heads the storms of adversity have descended in 
blinding torrents; these will l)e the* {)eopIe who will 
be able to exclaim with the full heart of the Psalmist, 

‘ It is good for me that 1 have been in trouble *. 

111. Christianity and Life.—Suffering and discip¬ 
line, then, are mighty factors in our spiritual educa¬ 
tion, and when we dwell upon such themes as these 
the inherent reasonableness of much which would be 
otherwise dark and inscrutable is beginning to dawn 
on our minds. Now we are ascended to higher giouiid 
stilL The very clouds themsehes seem to be rolling 
away. We /dmost fancy that we can get a glimpse 
of the heavenly Jerusalem. Life—this is the great 
title of Cliristianity—remember not simply the purifi¬ 
cation of this life, passed in this world of lights and 
shadov^s, has the promise of an infinitely pui*er, 
gi’ander life in the vast ages which arc as yet unborn. 
Once realize and take home to yourselves the gi’eat 
fact that this world is not an end of itself, but lather 
a school ot character, and the discipline of pain and 
suffering seems forthwith to fall into its place as a 
normal and necessary ehanent in the Divine govern¬ 
ment of the world. We are constrained to believe 
that each one of us exists for a definite purpose, but 
the purpose which is apparently the sign of each 
personality is ever being ceaselessly baffled. In all 
that we attempt to peribrm we arc fettered, shackled, 
hampered. Pleasure, knowdedge, achievement, each 
of thc.se in turn breaks down, and as we fall upon 
them they pierce us through and through. But 
remembc'r, we are working for the most glorious of 
futures, w'hen the life we now enjoy will attain to its 
complete development, when we shall indeed know 
what it is to realize oui'selvcs; for we shall wake up 
with Chiist’s own likene.ss and l)e satisfied with it. 
Amid all the sad scenes with which we are so con¬ 
stantly confronted, in the presence of the bitter, 
inching sorcows which sooner or later descend upon us 
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all, till the iron literally enters into our soul, it is diflt* 
cult to grasp the fact tnat the whol^ picture is one of 
ordered beauty, and not a mass of confused colour desti¬ 
tute of all semblance of design; but hare patience 
have faith, the work never ceases to go on, althougl^ 
things often seem so meaningless and unintldligiblo. 

Referenci.—CXIX. 71*— Vickriom^ 
p. da Psalm cxix. 

Versr 92. 'Unless Thy law had been mjdelighti I 
should have perished in mine affliction,’ is written on 
Martin Luther’s Bible by his own hand. The date 
is 1542, and the Bible is preserved at the Branden¬ 
burg Mark Museum, Berlin.—J. K. 

THE SINNER AND THE SAVIOUR 
* 1 am Thine, O save me: for I have sought Thy command- 
meats.'— Psalm cxix. 94 . 

We notice as we read this Psalm that there is one 
thought that occura in every single verse right thiough 
the Psalm from beginning to end, and that is tm 
thought of God’s law. ITie writer has evidently 
learned one great fact in his life, that we depend upon 
God for all our good things, and without Him we can 
do nothing; he has learned that as God is the sup- 
|)orter and stay of the whole creation, so He is urn 
supporter and stay of the individual human Ufa. 
And then, as he dwells upon this change, there h 
another thought which comes to his mind, and which 
seems to press upon him almost as strongly as that 
fii-st thought, and that is that therc is something be¬ 
tween man and God which prevents man from follow¬ 
ing God’s will, and that something he knows to be 
the existence of sin. He feels his need of paidon, and 
so he prays,'I am lliine, O save me’. 

I. The Need of a Saviour.—This need is a need 
which we should all of us feel, 'rherc have been 
times, and we know it, when we have wandered far 
away from God. ITiere have been times when we 
have seen beforc us the choice between good and evil^ 
and we have deliberately chosen that which is evil 
We have pj-eferred sin. We have loved sin, and 
chosen it l)eeause we prefen'ed it. But God has bless¬ 
ings in store for the sinner, as soon as the sinner 
comes penitent and tui*ns from the evil of his waya^ 
And so all that wc have to do is to understand tha 
real meaning of the woid penitence, or the word coi^ 
vei-sion, which means practically the same, and sea 
that we arc trulv penitent, and then we may believe 
that much blessing is in store for us, that is in stoia 
for those who are undefiled in the way. 

II. The Meaning of Penitence.—Let us t^ and 
see what is the real meaning of this woitl, penitence 
The fii-st step necessary in true penitence is that wa 
must learn to know ourselves. The writer of thb 
Psalm says,' I am Thine, O save me, for I have sought 
'Phy commandments,’ and that is necessary for us as 
it was necessary for him. There are a great many 
people who have never done what the prodigal son 
did, they have never come to themselves or thought 
of their own ways, and learned what their ownlilb 
has l)een. How can we gain this necessary self-knoi|^ 
ledge ? The. man of the world would tell us that 9 
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we would know human nature, our own nature and 
lives, we must live in the world, we must see some¬ 
thing; of the world, we must not be too hard on the 
faults of the world Sometimes they will say the 
best man is the man who has fallen into sin himself. 
But Christ says to us something very different from 
this. Christ says. If you would know human nature, 
know yourself and your own life, there must be times 
when you cut yourself oft* from the world, and when 
you get alone with God. And so, if we would know 
what real penitence is, it is necessary first of all to 
know ourselves and our own life, and to call upon the 
Lord, * O save me 

111. A Change of Life. —Convei'sion means turning 
to God, seeking His commandments, and we must 
make no misbike about it. It means a change of 
heart, which must be followed by a diange of life. 
Real penitence, real convei’sion is not a state of feel¬ 
ing, but a change of life. The result of our conver¬ 
sion, or our turning to God, may show itself in diff*er- 
ent ways. It sometimes is a sudden result, and it 
shows itself suddenly in the complete ch»inge of a life, 
so that those who know us can see what has taken 
place in our lives and see at once we have turned to 
God. But convei’sion does not always come to a man 
in this way. Sometimes it comes slowly and gradu¬ 
ally. Sometimes God’s Holy Spirit has to deal with 
a man very gently, and lead him on slowly, step by 
step, correcting one fault at a time, gradually chang¬ 
ing his life; and it is only after a long time* that we 
see the result of the change in his changed life. 
RifiFsaaNCB.—CXIX. 04.—11. ^V’oodcock, Sermon Ou(/tnef,p.76. 

Psalm cxix. 97 . 

ilusKTN says: ‘ If people would but read the text 
of their Bibles with heartier imrpose of undci’standing 
it, in.stead of supeistitiously, they would see that 
throughout the parts which they are intended to 
make most fieraonally their own (the P-alins) it is 
always the Law which is spoken of with chief joy. 
The Pwdms respeciing mercy are often sorrowful, as 
in thought of what it cost; but those respecting the 
law are always full of delight David cannot con¬ 
tain himself for joy in thinking of it,—he is never 
weary of its praise : “ How love I thy law ! it is my 
meditition all the day.. Thy testimemies are my de¬ 
light and my counsellors; sweeter, also, than honey 
and the honcy-conib.” ^—Modem Painters^ vol. v., 
pt. vii. chap. iv. § 22. 

VBksE 97. Henry Mai-tyn says: *I experienced a 
solemn gladness in learning this part, ** Mkm,” of the 
119th PsalmK. 

MY LAMP 

* Tby word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.’ 

—Psalm cxix. 105. 

Tbe Word of God is comp ired to a lamp or lantern 
such as that which is caiTicd on dark nights in country 

I dac*os in lands where fixed lights an* not to be found, 
jet us see how the Wal’d of God may be compai’ed to 
such a lamp. 

I. First like a lighted lantern on a dark and lonely 
journey it is a plesMut companion. A lamp cannot 


indec'd talk to us or even listen to our voic’cs; but 
its cheerful light close beside us, belonging to us^ 
and going on continually with us, takes away our 
feeling of loneliness, and we feci that the common 
saying is quite true that *a light is pleasant com- 
fiany *. This is much more true of the Word of God. 
Life has not only its sunny days, but its long dark 
nights in which wc must go on just the same in the 
way that is set before us. But even in the dark nighti 
of temptation, pain, disa])pointmcnt, sickness or be* 
reavement, we need not travel alone, for this lamp 
may Ik* ever at our sides, cheering us with its radiance. 

II. Then again the Woixl of God, like a lighted 
lanteiTi, is a protection against danger. The shining 
light of the* truth we love will often preserve us from 
the more accidental spiritual dangci's and temptations 
of life. It will save also in deliberately planned 
attacks of our spiritual enemies upon us. A thief 
would not choose to try to rob a man who carried a 
lighted lamp in his hand or to break open the lock of 
a house with the Master’s lantern shining full on him. 

HI. But the third and principal value of a lamp 
is that it shows us the way, and it is in this respect 
especially that the truth of God is most precious to usl 

(а) It shows us the entrance to the way. 

(б) Then it shows us the way itself, as we travel on 
step by step through the lonely darkness. If at some 
meeting of the ways we might in darkness have turned 
in the wrong direction this Iam|> will show us the 
true path, whispering kindly to us * This is the way, 
walk ye in it; when ye turn to the right, or when ye 
turn to the left ’ (Is. xxx. 21). 

(c) Then lastly the Wal’d of God will show as the 
end of the way. The word of God is a lamp that 
will light us all the way to heaven, where we shall 
need it no more. — 11. Brewik, British Weekly Pulpit^ 
vol. m. p. 24. 

Psalm cxix. 

Verse 105. *Thy woid is a lamp unto my feet.* 
This is the text prefixed to a little book callid Ths 
Lantern of Lignt, which was the favourite reading 
of the Lollards liefore the Reformation. The close 
of a prayer in the preface shows the princinles of 
these children of the dawn: ’When Thou, O Lord, 
didst die upon the cross. Thou didst breathe into Thy 
Word the spirit of life, and didst give it power to 
quicken us through Thine own pi ecious blood, as Tliou 
Thyself hast said : “ The words that I sneak unto you, 
they are spirit and they are life’’.’ Tne Lollai’cfs of 
England and Scotland were charged with reading 
Bible in their mother tongue—Wyclifs translation 
—and with esteeming it al)ove any instruction they 
received from the priests. On this account they were 
called Biblemen. A considerable number of them 
were taken up for trial in Kyle in Ayrehire, and other 
western districts, in 1494, nearly seventy years before 
the time of Knox. That region, so prominent in the 
time of the Reformation and the Covenant, had the 
seed in the soil.— John Ker. 


Rkfbrxhces.—CXIX. 106.—C. BcManquet, Tmdsr Onm 
for ik$ Lambi, p. 164 J. Keble. Smeom fnm Adsmi to 
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Christmas, p. 257. R. Alien, The fVords of Christ, p. 15. 
G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 11)9. CXIX. 112.—G. 
Belleti, Parochial Sermons, p. 64. CXIX. 117.—Spurg60n, 
Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1067. 

THE QUALIFICATION OP A SERVANT 

* I am Thy servant; s^ive me understanding, that I may know 
Thy testimonies.’— Psalm cxix. 135. 

I. I SHOULD call this distinctively the 8ci*vant*8 prayer. 
At (ii*st si^ht it might seem that the prayer of a 
servant should be more elementary. It might seem 
that the simple duty of a servant is to ask for ordere. 
ITie Psalmist has a different view. To his mind the 
perfection of domestic service is not the receiving but 
the forestalling of orders—the providing for require¬ 
ments beforehand. ‘Because I am a seiwant, give 
me iindei-standing, that I may know in advance the 
things thou hast need of—that I may not requii*e to 
wait for Thy verbal instructions but may consider the 
wants of l^y household.* ITiat is the Psalmist*8 
meaning, and it is founded on truth. For, in Gods 
house as in man's house, there are two ways in which 
one may be a ‘ good and faithful servant *—a lower 
way and a higher way. The lower way is that of the 
beginner. It is the waiting for every detail. ‘ What 
wouldst Thou have me do this day?* So asks the 
incipient servant. And in answer the heavenly Father 
gives the details ; He issues Ten Commandments. 

II. But as yet He misses something in the servant 
—that thing which the Psalmist calls understanding. 
He craves in the servant a second stage of gocKlness 
and faithfulness. Let us suppose that the Father 
names four rooms of His sanctuary which require 
sweeping. Let us suppose that on descending from 
His pre.sence the servant finds that in the interval a 
fifth apartment has become soiled. Would it not Ixj 
desirable that in the mind of him or her the under¬ 
standing should supereede the command. Is the fifth 
room to be left useless because there is no verbal 
enactment concerning it ? Is there none of the Txird's 
servants with discemment enough to improvise an 
eleventh commandment to satisfy God’s will instead 
of His mere law ? That is what the Father longs for, 
that is what the Psalmist prays for, that is what the 
instinct of all hearts desire. 

III. Lo](l, men of old have said, ‘Teach us Thy 
law*; rniher shall my prayer be, ‘Teach me Thy 
will*. ]\Iy voice shaft Thou hear in the moming; 
but it will be tb suggest not to receive orders. Wilt 
Thou give me liberty to act for Thee without com¬ 
mand ! Wilt Thou let us keep Thy house in order 
where from Thee I have received no order? Wilt 
Thou give me a commission without detail—a man¬ 
date to help where I see heaviness, to brighten where 
I meet burdens, to comfort where I find calamities, 
to free wh(‘re 1 encounter fettere, to protect where 
I rcco ni/e poverty, to cheer where the atmosphere 
is chill!—(L Mathkson, Mesaagea of Hope, p. 125. 

llKFKUKNrra.—CXIX. 12(M28.—A. Martaren, Old Testa- 
metU OutUui's, p. 140. (’XIX. 120.—H. Woodcock, Sermon 
OuilivM, p. 67. Bishop VV^’oedford, Occasional Sermons, vol. 
L 268. CXIX. 129,130.—J. Wordaworth, - The One Religion,' 


Bempton Lectures, 1881, p. 116. CXIX. 130.—R. Shutle, 
Penny Pulpit, No. 1716, p. 751* CXIX. 132.—^. KeUe, 
Sermons for Sundays After Trinity, pp. 245,417. CXIX. 133.— 
Spuigeon, Sermons, voL xv. No. 878. 

Psalm cxix. 136. 

In Thomas Hughes* Life of Darnel Ma4miUc^ • 
letter of the publisher to Mr. Llewellyn Davies is 
quoted, in which he observes of Plato: ‘There is 
none of the yearning over the sins of the world which 
expresses itself in “Tears run down my cheeks be- 
cause men keep not Thy law,” nor “I could wish 
myself accused for my brethren's sake *’. He has no 
feeling of bearing the sins of the world. Vice and 
mean conduct are very ugly. He would do all in his 
power to banish them: but he speaks of them in 
the tone of a “ very lofty Athenian gentleman **.* 

References.— CXIX. 140.—J. M. Neale, Ssmums an 
Passages of the Psalms, pp. 290, 299. CXIX. 144.—T. Sadler, 
Sermons for Children, p. 86. Spurgeou, Sermons, vol. xxvi. 
No. 1672. CXIX. 148.—H. Melvill, Penny PulpU, No. 
1613, p. 301. CXIX. 161.—W. H. H. Murray, Ameriean 
Pulpit of To-day, vol. iii. p. 209. CXIX. 162.—G. A. Sowter, 
From Heart to Heart, p. 66. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. 
No. 1671. CXIX. 176.—T. Arnold, Christian Lifs: Its 
Hopes, p. 171 . J. Bolton, Selected Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 136. CXIX.—/nfemo^tonal Critical Oonmsntary, voL ii. 
p. 409. CXX.—iWd. p. 444. 

Psalm cxxl 

Dr. Blaikik, in his Life of Livingstone, tells that 
this Psalm and the 135th v^ere read by him when 
he parted with his family and went out first as a 
missionary to Africa. ‘I remember my father and 
him,* writes his sister, ‘ talking over the prospects of 
Christian missions. They said that the time would 
come when rich and gi*cat men would think it an 
honour to support whole stations of missionaries, 
instead of spending their money on hounds and 
horses. On the morning of 17 November, 1840, we 
got up at five o'clock. David read the 121st and 
the 135th Psalms and prayed. My father and he 
walked to Glasgow to catch the Liverpool steamer.' 
The old man walked back with a lonely heart to 
Blantyre, while his son’s face was set in earnest 
toward the dark continent.—J. K. 

THE RELIGION OP THE THRESHOLD 

* The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in frooi 

this time forth, and even for evermore.’—P salm cxxx. 8. 

Bei-wken these two things—the exits and the en- 
trances of the day—lie the whole problem and 
struggle of existence. 

I. Get into the habit each morning and evening of 
meeting God for a moment on the threshold as you 
go out and come in, and though you may not see it| 
others will begin to see a new element of strength 
and tenderness in your character. The man and the 
woman who keep tryst with God at the threshold for 
just a moment each day as they go out and come in 
are ready for every contingency. 

II. Of course, to offer that kind of prayer means 
that you and I ait! determined to live a certain kind 
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of life. There are three definite blessing on which 
we may surely count every day as we go out and 
come in, if we live this religion of the threshold. 

(a) It will redeem the monotony of the day, and 
will sweeten its drudgery. 

(5) It will make us ready for the unexpected things 
in life. 

(c) It will hallow our evenings and sanctify our 
moments of rest. A simple religion, this religion 
of the doorstep, but death will l)e sweeter if we have 
learned to keep tryst with God as we go out and in.— 
D. S. MACKAt, The Religion of the Threshold, p. 25. 

Referencks.— CXXI. 8. —H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 
2241. CXXI. —International Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 
44(5. CXXIl. 3.—Canon Barnett, A Lent in London, p. 114. 
CXXII. 4.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year 
(2nd Series), vol. iii. p. 242. CXXII. 6-9.—J. Bowstead, 
Practical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 80. CXXII. 8, 9.—H. M. 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 183. CXXII. 
IntematioruU Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 448. CXXI II. 
2.— J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays After Trinity, p. 1. 
Expositor (3rd Series), vol. iv. p. 80 CXXIII.--‘/n(srnaiMmaI 
Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 450. 

Psalm cxxiv. 

When the conflict was over, the venerable Theodore 
Heza, eighty years old, returned solemn thanks, and 
gave out the 124th Psalm to be sung. Every year 
since, on 12 Decemliei*, it has been sung in Geneva 

Dr. Tholuck of Halle used to tell an anecdote of 
his father-in-law. He was a convert from Roman 
Catholicism; and as it happens sometimes that 
though the mind may be entirely emancipated, the 
desire for priestly absolutioti returns, his son-in-law 
asked him before he died, if he had any such feeling. 
The dying man expressed his sole confidence ip the 
great High Priest, and, giving a wave of triumph 
with his hand, said in the words of Luther's version 
of the psalm— 

Strick ist Entzwei, und wir sind frei. 

Broke are their nets, and thus escaped we. 

The biogiapher of M*Cbeyne, giving an account of 
his death, tells that' next day he continued sunk in 
body and mind, till about the time his people met for 
their usual evening piayer meeting, when he requested 
to be left alone for half an hour. When his servant 
entered the room again, he exclaimed with a joyful 
voice, ‘ My soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare 
of the fowler; the snare is broken, and I am escaped *. 
His countenance, as he said this, bespoke inward jieace; 
and ever after he was observed to lie happyK. 

References,— CXXIV. 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. 
No. 1696, CXXIV. —International Critical Commentary, vol. 
ii. p, 452. CXXV. 1.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 
1450. CXXV. — International Critical Commentary, voL ii. p. 
463. W. Brock, Midsummer Morning Sermons, p. 74. 

BIBLE MOUNTAINS 

* As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord la 
round about His people from henceforth even for ever.'—- 

PSALIC CXXV. 2 . 

Abb there many mountains mentioned in the Bible? 
Are they luoipira under one genemliaation ? They 


are not so massed, they are spoken of in detail, as if 
each were almost a living thing or a living church or 
pillars of some vaster edifice. May wO' not brin^ 
them usefully into the whole action of our daily life 
and service and suft*ering ? Some mountains are red 
with blood, some soft with dew, but both the hills 
were set up by Him Who buildeth all things. 

I. Who can forget Mount Moriah? who could 
pronounce that sweet word frivolously? All the 
hill-side is alive with thoughts, and the thoughts are 
almost winged things, fluttering and flying and shak¬ 
ing from their wings great suggestions and. [)ensiye 
yet triumjihant memory. Yours has been a poor 
landscape if there is no Moriah. 

II. Is there not somewhere a hill of fellowship, a 
kind of council-chamber amid the rocks, a high place 
where certain men that yeeined to be the very pillars 
of society are closctf^d Yes, there is a hill of that 
kind. What is its name? Tabor. You love the 
name. Are not names as birds that sing their own 
songs ? Dr) you not realise even in Tabor solemnity, 
possibility, suggestion ? Who was on Tabor ? Moses 
and Elias and Jesus. There must be hills that are 
as council-chambers in the Church and in the indi¬ 
vidual heart, Tabors on the top of which tho most 
eloquent must be silent, and therefoi*e the more 
eloquent. 

III. Are there any other severe mountains in the 
Old Testament? Yes, there is one severest of all; 
surely this mountain is nought but rocks; you could 
not plant the simplest flower in those crannies so 
high and solemn. I refer to the Mount Sinai, the 
mount of law, the mount where the eternal righteous¬ 
ness was, so to say, born in this bitter, gruesome 
Bethlehem. He is either a great man or a small 
one who is independent of the Commandments. We 
may in some way plant beautiful flowers on the grim 
hill; that is surely not forbidden ; or we may by the 
providence of God so enlarge the plain into garden 
land as to include the mountain; let it stand, but 
give it a new and blessed environment. 

IV. We must have the reck, and its companion 
law, and in our yearnings after something quieter we 
may find our holy pra>er lovingly and sufficiently 
answered by taking a glimpse at another mountain. 
What mountain is that? It is Mount Hermon. 
‘As the dew upon Hermon.* Dew is often to us 
more acceptable than lightning and snow and crush¬ 
ing tempe st, though all these may be sanctified and 
ennobled by the gi-eat voice of law and claim of 
righteousness. 

V. Can there be more mountains in this mountain¬ 
ous land of the Bible? Yes, a hundred more; we 
can touch but two of them. There is a mountain I 
should like to see; it is the mount of vision from one 
of whose peaks men catch glimpses of the land they 
long to go to. It is Mount Nebo. I would not core 
to see the specific and nameless grave amid the 
solitudes of Nebo, it would be enough for me to 
know that one sorely tried life climbed the steep of 
Nebo that he might catch sight of another land, 
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we are not appalled with the revelation such an exami- 
aation will make, if we are not overwhelmed with 
Oie thou< 2 ;ht that so much of our lives has been lived 
In culpable ignorance of our sinfulness and unfitness 
fer God’s presence, so much in disregard of His will 
and purpose concerning us, and so much in neglect of 
the great gift which He offers us. When our self- 
examination is complete and we feel ci*ushed and 
bi^ken; when we are humbled to the dust with a 
sense of our sinfulness and weakness, our merciful 
Lord will speak to us words of comfoit and love. He 
will sow the seed which is the fmit of His life in our 
hearts. 

RBrsR«ifcB.--OCXVI. 5, d.—J. Baldwin Brown, Aidt to 
tko Ikv$lopment oftho Divino Life^ No. li. 

DIVINE SERVICE A SPECULATION 

that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing hia 
sheaves with him.’— Psalm cxxvl 6 . 

It may be assumed that God has a kingdom in this 
world, and that although it appca» in diffei'ent 
forms it can always be recognized; for it means the 
Increase of knowledge, the spread of chaiity, the 
deliverance of the oppressed, tne rescue of the fallen, 
the preaching of Christ’s Evangel. We Iwlieve tliat 
God is calling us daily to cast ouiTelves into His 
work and to ^ fellow-labourers together with Him 
for the iXKlcmption of humanity. 

I. Were one restricted to three departments of 
beneHcence, as an illustmtion of hazaidous and yet 
hopeful speculation, he might take for the fir^t— 

(а) Foragn Missions. Its pioneers were laughed 
at in society, and lectured by the Church; they were 
hindered and persecuted ; their passion for human 
souls and their splendid self-abnegation were neither 
welcome nor auiiiired. We are now beginning to 
rescue their names and to recognize what those men 
who were judged in their day fools and fanatics have 
done for philology and anthropology, for geography 
and commerce, and most of all for religion. 

(б) How slow again has been the progress of edu* 
cation, how bitter its controversies, how vast its out¬ 
lay, how many have been its servants. Hut the 
spirit of intelligence is spreading like leaven through 
ine heavy mass of the people. 

(c) The pioneers of tem{)erance fought an unpopular 
and arduous battle, and none of the benefactors of 
society have suffered more through defeat and dis¬ 
appointment. Evidence can be produced to show 
that there is no decrease in the statistics on drink 
and no improvements in the habits of the people, and 
every neinson who is not a raging optimist will admit 
that drunkenness still battens on the vitals of 
England. On the other hand, it is beyond question 
that the nation as a whole is learning temperance and 
seif-res|iect. Drunkenness, except in cases where it is 
a disease, is now confined to the lowest classes in the 
commonwealth, and thei^ it is a misfortune as much 
ai a vice. 

II. God’s servants would not be discouraged if they 
leinembered that beneficence has many conditions of 


success, and one of them is time. You ca 
nature, neither can you huny humanity, 
change the face of a country in ten year 
cannot create an intelligent, tempemte, ii 
thrifty people in less than three generationr.“‘"TVork 
for such high ends, and on such spiritual lines must 
be without haste and without rest, and the first work¬ 
men must be content to leave their unfinished build* 
ing to their successoi's. 

III. Hut the spiritual workman should remember 
that if the rate of progrcss l)e slow the far result is 
already discountetl, and that if he speculates it is not 
in the sense that he may lose altogether, but that he 
loses in the pivsent in order to gain in the future. 
Remember in moments of depression, when your 
own work and that of yonr generation seems a failui*e, 
that the kingdom of God has a long past. The 
history of commerce records how men have been will¬ 
ing to stake ail they had upon one tmnsaction in the 
hope of huge gain; the history of religion records 
how a greater multitude have risked everything for 
the good of their fellow-men and the kingdom of 
God. Theii-s is the higher spirit and the future 
vision; theirs has l)een the master s|)eculation of 
humanity. Time alone is arbiter of their wisdom, 
and time has alieady justified the venture of bene¬ 
ficence.— John Watson, The Inspiration of Ow 
Faith, p. 298. 

Repbrkncbs. — CXXVI, 6 .— J. Thomas, Myrtle Street PiU- 
pU, vol. ii. p. 263. Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xv. No. BG7. 
CXXVI.— International Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 455. 

aOD THE BUILDER OP THE HOM^ 

* Except the Lord build the house, they labour^iir Vain that 
build it*— Psalm cxxvii. i. 

He who undertakes to build up a home without God 
fails and fails dismally, llie first requisite in the 
building of the home is character, and the final 
purpose of every true home is the strengtheming and 
development of chaiacber. Let us consider the 
practical bearing of this thought of the home as a 
school of character. 

I. The first necessity is surely a frank recognition 
of the Divinity of the home. The division of secular 
and sacred is misleading in almost all its applications; 
nothing is secular but that which is enfeebling, ugly, 
sinful; everything which has a legitimate function in 
life should be viewed by ( hristian people as sacred, 
and the scenes of all such activities should be holy 
places. You read the report of a gathering hold in 
some churc’h or chapel, and the newspaper informs 
you that the ‘sacred edifice* was well filled. Now 
whilst for my own part I fully underatand and 
symjiathizc with the deep and often superatitious 
veneration even of the wood and stone that has been 
long associated with the piayer and praise of devout 
people, I find a deeper truth in the view of Puritanism 
that every place in which reverence is paid to God, 
and duty performed in fellowship with Him, becomes 
thereby sacred. Convention would scarcely permit 
the reporter to describe your house as a 'saersd 
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edifice/ but it ou^ht to be that, and the sense of its 
holiness ought to grow on you year by year as the 
Divine meaning of the home becomes clearer. 

II. The acknowledgment of God in the home is 
the basis of all true culture of souls, and the secret of 
the best type of home inHuence. And in spt^aking 
of the ‘culture of souls' and of ‘home influence* it is 
well to remirul you that such words do not refer 
merely to the influence of parents upon children ; the 
earliest pupils in the school of the home are the 
husband and wife themselves. They are at once 
pupils and teachei*s, each leaining from the other, 
each instructing the other. 

III. In the presence of the most solemn of all life’s 
tasks, the training of children, how momentous is the 
significance of our text! The religious destiny of 
the rising generation is lat'gely, under God, within the 
power of the j)ai’ents. What do our childien acquu'e 
in oui* homes ? Maxims of commonplace morality, or 
the sense of God as a near and warm friend ? To 
believe in the grandeur of vour children’s possibilities, 
father’s and mothers, to believe that even in childhood 
they may acquire the God-regaiding habit, how 
great a matter is this, and what dignity and worth 
it would impart to their charactei*s! The Lord 
builds our homes that our labour be not in vain! 
He will. He does. The very word ‘home* thrills 
us ; it comes to us laden with the sacred associations 
of many faithful generations; and by Mis grace shall 
we not covenant w’ith Him and with one another in 
high resolve to make home life yet more joyous and 
Divine? 

Rrkkrkncks.—CXXVII. 1.—J, S. Bartlett, Sermom^ p. 
198. C. J. Vauffhaii, Memorials of Harrmo Sumlays, p, 1. 
C. I). Ik'll/ The Name Above Every Narrie^ p. 232. J. Baldwin 
Brown, Chriatiaii World Pulpit, vol. xxiii. p. 103. CXXVIL 
1-3.—J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. i. p. 129. 

THE GIFT OF SLEEP 

‘ He giveth His beloved (in) sleep.’— Psalm cxxvii. 3. 

Thk I’salmist is warning against that overwork which 
so surely degeuci’utes into worry. He is picturing the 
man who overdrives himself until he has no leisure 
and no liberty. llemember that the I’salmist never 
dreamed of casting a slur upon honest, manly labour. 
WJiat wjLs borne in upon his soul was this: that by 
overtoil we lose more than we gain, for many of the 
richest gifts of heaven only approach us as by the path 
of slumber. 

I. ljL‘t me consider that thought, thinking first of 
the blessings of our infancy. There is a world of love 
encompassing an infant, yet how unconscious the babe 
is of it all. Not alone in the land beyond the river 
is a |)lace prepared for every one God loves. When 
into this present life a child awakes, hearts have been 
busy witli the preparation; it is clad and fed, and 
shel tercel from the storm. Yet who more passive than 
that little infant? Helpless it lies, and doomed to 
certain death if life depended upon its puny efforts. 
But ‘God giveth to His lieloved sleep*. 

II. Our text has a great depth of meaning when 


we think upon the influences that play upon yooth. 
Mightier influences than any teacher wielas are being 
widded beyond the class-room walls; in the loving 
intercourse of home there is promssing a deeper 
education than has ever been meamed of in the 
standards. Its lesson book is not the printed page; 
it is the happy companionship of boyhood. Yet how 
absolutely nna utterly unconscious i$ the youth of the 
blessings which are ingathering on him so, and which 
are to make him rich through all the jears. 

III. Our text has large significance in regard to the 
pursuit of happiness. The only sure way to miss the 
gift of happiness is to rise early and sit up late for it. 
ITie way to be happy is not to toil for happiness. It 
is to be awake to what is higher and fall asleep to 
that, and then as the day goes on, comes the dis¬ 
covery that ‘ God giveth to His beloved in sleep *.— 

G. H". Morrison, The Winge of the Morning^ p. 24 

Referencks.—CXXVII. 2.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpily 
No. 16G(>, p. 367. J. T. Stannard, The Divine Humanity^ 
p. 126. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. No. 12. C. J. Vaughan, 
Memorials of Harrow Sundays, p. 1. CXXVII. 3.—W. Braden, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. vii. p. 369. CXXVII. 8-6.— 

H. W. Beecher, Ibid. vol. lx. p. 323. CXXVIL— 
tiational Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 457. 

THE REWARD OF THE GOD-FEARINQ 
* Behold, thus shall the man be blessed that feareth the Lord.*— 
Psalm cxxviii. 4. 

I. Questions of a Future Life.—It is an interesting 

and curious problem to explain the absence or dimness 
of the belief in a future life among the Jews for so 
many centuries, especially when we consider the great 
place which the doctrines of the immortalities of the 
soul and of reward and punishment after death held 
in the religion of Egypt, A long life, a prosperous 
life was all that they looked for. In the earlier stages 
of Jewish thought the Messianic hope, the glorious 
future was for the nation, not for the individual. 
Sceptics it is true were not wanting. The author of 
the book of Job attacked the doctrine as untrue, the 
author of Ecclesiastes as unsatisfying. But it was the 
sharp lesson of fact which at last undermined its 
dominion over the thought of men. The religious 
Jew living under the insane tyranny of Antiochus 
Epiphanes; the kindred but undevout dynasty of the 
Hiisinoneans; the half alien and wholly unpatriotic 
rule of the Herods, could no longer hold to this belief, 
The good things of this life were too obviously not 
with Jehovah’s worshippers. And side by side with 
the waning of earthly hopes came a deepening of re¬ 
ligious consciousness. The pious Israelite, feeling his 
fate to be in the hand of God, and sure that God 
would not forsake him, begins to expect that he, and 
all the godly, will have a share in the future of the 
nation. 

II. Belief in the Early Return of Christ. — The be¬ 
lief in an early return of the Lord carried the Church 
tlirough the first century of her existence; and even 
before men had time to say ‘ The Lord delayeth His 
coming,’ the visions of enthusiastic faith had set into 
dogma. The Christian knew that Christ would come 
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to judginent at last (though he himself should pass 
to his rest Ions ere the coming), and that they who 
have done good shall go into life everlasting, and they 
that have done evil into everlasting fire. There was 
no doubt about the reward of the elect; no scruples 
about the fate of the reprobate. 

111. Present Day Position.—We can no longer 
dream that old dream, that virtue and piety bring 
material prosperity. God has told us that He maketh 
His sun to shine upon the evil and the good, and 
sendeth His rain upon the just and the unjust. But 
there is implanted in the heart of man a clear unreason¬ 
ing certainty—unreasoning because it is earlier than 
reason and of a higher authority—that it is better 
somehow to do right than wrong, irrespective of pains 
or pleasures resulting. It is this that saved pro- 
Christian societies, this that in great measure saves 
society to-day from anarchy and dissolution ; the in¬ 
stinctive belief that the reward of goodness lies there, 
in the right act itself, and in the character which 
makes the right act natural. And for the believer 
the univci-sal law' is expressed in terms of a higher and 
more intimate knowleclge of the Divine. For him the 
motive and the reward of life are found alike in the 
clear and [lassionate consciousness of the abiding Pre¬ 
sence of God.—.1. Peilk, Ghv/rch Family Newspaper^ 
1907, p. 604 

Rbperrnckb.—CXXVIII. 5.—W. M. Statham, Ohrutian 
ll^orld PtdpUf vol. xviii. p. 360. CXXVIII ,—IrUemational 
Ontical GomnerUary^ voL it p. 460. CXXIX .—JhuL vol. U. 
p. 461. 

THE SORROWS OP THE NIGHT 
* More than they that watch for the morning.’— Psalm cxxx. 6. 

Few have gone far along life's way without under¬ 
standing what it is to watch for the morning. The 
invalid, helpless, sleepless, every nerve strain^, with 
a great weight of confused woe heavy on his breast, 
welcomes the chill light, though it brings but little 
respite—though he can only say, * Uisest thou thus, 
dim dawn, again ? * Even in full strength, when we 
lie awake at night, there may come to us all the cruel 
possibilities of ^e future, as well as the real anxieties 
of the present, till there is no more spirit left in us. 
But when the moniing dawns, when we put on 
the armour of light, we are stronger to meet our 
foea 

Perhaps the sorrows of the night were never felt so 
little as now, when people fly to narcotics on the 
slightest provocation. In other times they were well 
understood. Whether the pain was of l^e body or 
the soul it ached on unallayed. Rousseau has a 
striking phrase, lea frayeura nocturnes, and the 
Middle Ages in particular knew those terrors in all 
their forma It is this which gives their tenderness to 
the Proven 9 al songs of the morning. 

I. There is another coming desired more eagerly 
by the Christian heart, and promised by Jesus Qirist 
Himself when He spoke the word, Herea^r ye ahaU 
see the San of Man coming vn the clouas of heemen. 
Iliis phrase cannot be reduced and tamed into any¬ 


thing short of lunacy if Christ was not Divine. Thb 
second advent is continually insisted on by Himself 
and His Apostles; its solemn note resounds through 
exhoiiation, comfort, and warning. Yet in our day 
it is largely ignored in Christian teaching, and is left 
as the heritage of comparatively small and obscure 
companies, who encumber it with false and doubtful 
inteipretations. But the truth itself is independent 
of all tliese entanglements. It is simply that Christ 
is to appear suddenly, and the time may be close 
upon us; we are to be ready, for in such an hour as 
we think not the Son of Man may come. 

II. What is the significance of this expectation to 
us ? How is it to alter and colour our lives ? We do 
not look for the A})pearing in our own life here. As 
we have parted with the dear ones who, like ourselves, 
have been partakers ol’the power of His rtisuiTcction, 
we have felt that we, too, must die, and the clods of 
the valley have been sweet. We have looked to join 
our own among the shaded glories under tlie Altar- 
TTirone, there to wait and pray for the adoption. 
But we should think of the advent as near, even at 
the doors, all the days we go out and ia Christ is 
with us according to His promise, but He stands by 
us unseen, and in spite of His gifts there is still a 
hiding of His power. The meaning of the promise is 
that ^e fight will not go on for ever, that the flux 
and reflux of the tide of battle will at last cease, that 
a decisive interposition will end the war, and that the 
Son of Man will purge His kingdom of all things that 
offend, and them that do iniquity. Since Christ came, 
all have owned that a new force b astir, but we see 
not yet all things put under Him. 

III. The day and hour we know not Even the 
angels in heaven know not More wonderful and 
touching still, this secret was kept from the Son in 
Hb humiliatioa He consented to be ignorant of the 
time when Hb work should reach its term. We may 
reverently conjecture that thb was one drop in His 
cup, that the tumult and anguish of His soul were 
not complete without it, that to sympathize with us 
perfectly He must know the turmoil of our spirits in 
expecting the end. Perhaps He meant to teach us 
that the best help for present duty and suffering b 
always to be expecting the second advent, i^ways to 
be ignorant of the time. We are to fight as if no 
new succours wei'e to come, we are to fight knowing 
that they are coming, it may be in our day, it may be 
after we have died on the field, but that with them 
the victory is sure. But the belief that even now the 
Loixl b at hand will ever help to keep us in the 
earnest purity of the girded loins and the burning 
lamp, and deliver us from any hope that falb short of 
God.—W. Roxeetson Nicoll, Ten Minuia Sormom^ 

p. 108. 

Psalm cxxx. 

It was ^ the 180th Psalm, sung in St. Paul\ May, 
1788, and heard by John Wesley with deep emotion, 
that prepared him for the truth of justification by 
faith, which he embraced shortly afterwards, through 
reading Luther on the Galatiaaa Hb oonversatioiis 
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with Pt ter Bohlen, of the Moravian Brethren, also 
aided him and helped to preserve h in from 

the mystic It gal ism of Law*8 Serious Call, to which 
he was at one time inclined. But for this decision, 
the mighty movement which has sprung from Wesley 
would have failed in the birth.—J. K. 

llRPERBKrEs.—eXXX.—J. W, Bardflicy, Many Mantiom^ 
p. 315. eXXX. 4. — J. Keble, Miscellaneout Semums, 
p. 441. M. Practical Sermons on the Old Testament 

Subjects, p. 220. CXXX. 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vU. 
No. 331. G, Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p, 307. CXXX. 
—H. M'^ooclcock, Sermon Outlines, p. 170. International 
Critical Commentary, vol. il. p. 404. A. Maclaren, A Year*s 
Ministry (2ii(l Series), p. 31. C. Kliii»ftlejr, Westminster 
Sermons, p. 202. CXXXI. 2.—J. Keble, Sermons for the 
Sunday After Trinity, p. 103. J. Vau^liaii, Fifty Sermons 
(loth Sene'*), p. 234. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1210. 
CXXXI.—F. 1). Maurice, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 135. Inter¬ 
national Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 400. C. Kiugsley, 
Westminster Sermons, p. 280. 

THE SONQ OF THE BUILDERS 

^ Lord, remember David, and all hit afflictions,* etc.— 
Psalm cxxxii. 

I, Lkt us gather fi*om this portion some lessons 
touching preparatory work. * Lord, renieml)er l)a\id, 
and all hts afllictioi.s.' Look for a moment at the 
picture which is given us here of the aged king 
tettiiig himself to his task. The historical hook tells 
us that as soon as ‘ the Lord had given him ivst from 
all his enemies round about* he began to think of 
building a house for G(xl. lie will put his own com¬ 
fort second ; God’s service—which is but the noblest 
name for duty—firet. Notice, too, that David's de¬ 
votedness does make a plea with God. The prayer 
goes u|)on the supposition that his toil and self- 
sacrifices will not, cannot, be all in vain. And the 
prayer built u|)on that siqiposition is answered. God 
docs not recpiire perfect faithfulness in us His ser¬ 
vants ere He blesses us with His smile; lie does not 
need that the temple should be all complete ere He 
enters in. And consider, too, how God’s remembrance 
of such preparatory work is shown. David saw no 
result from all his toils to build the temple. But 
none the less was it true that God remembered David 
and all his afflictions and accepted and crowned his 
work. 

11. ITius we come to the second section of our 
Psalm, stietching from the eighth to the ninth verse, 
the praver for (iod’s blessing on the builder’s work. 
The Psalmist asks first that God would dwell in 
the completed temple, and that the symlx)! of His 
presence may now at last, after so many wanderings, 
rest there. May we not from all this draw needful 
lessons for out*seives ? And finst as to the one great 
blessing which ail buildci-s for God should desire. 
We all think far too much of external activity, and 
too little of that Spirit who must guide and fructify 
it; too much of the institutions and too little of 
the indwelling God. And that presence is all which 
we need to make oui'selves strong, and our work 
eflTectual. From this fundamental petition all the 


other clauses of the prayer flow. Taken together 
they are the sum of the Psalnibt’s desire for hie 
nation, the ideal of what Israel might and should 
be, of what it ceiiainly would be if God dwelt 
in it. 

HI. The final section of the Psalm contains the 
Divine answer, which more than fulfils the PsalmisPt 
desire. The Chureh asks God to aiise into His rest; 
and He answers by adding the promise of peri^tuiU; 
‘ TTiis is My rest for ever; here will I dwell *. Ine 
Church asks for robes of righteousness for the priests; 
and He replies with robes of salvation, which is the 
perfecting and most glorious issue of righteousness, 
llie Church asked that the people might shout for 
joy ; and He replies with an emphatic reduplication 
of the word, which implies the exuberance and con¬ 
tinuance of the joyful acclaim, llie Church asked 
for favour to the King; and He replies by the 
px-omise that the hoi*n of his power shall continually 
increase, tlieir light of guidance and gladness shall be 
always his, that victory over all his enemies shaD 
attend his arm, and an ever-blossoming crown his 
head. Put this in its widest form and what does it 
come to but that gieat law of His grace, by which 
He over-answeis all our poor desires, and giving us 
more than we had exyxected, shames us out of our 
distrust. For this law holds for us in all our works 
and in all our ptayers.—A. Maclasicii, Sermons 
Preached in Manchester, p. 259. 

RspBRSMciea—CXXXII.—8. Cox, The PiXyriim Psatme, p. 
201. CXXXII. 8.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for m 
Year (2iid Series), vol. i. p. 310. CXXXII. 9.—F. IX 
Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 237. CXXXIL— JnismaUmssd 
Critical Commentary, voL ii. p. 407* 

Psalm cxxxin. 

Thk American Gi^eely Expedition went into theb 
winter house in 1881, amid the eternal ice and snow 
of the Aix:tic Circle, with a night before them of four 
months and a half. They airanged their reckonin||^ of 
time 80 as to keep their Sabbath, and have a religious 
service, including the reading of the Psalms, llie 
fii^t Sabbath contained Psalm cxxxin., and the Com¬ 
mander brought Ixefoi'e the men the duty of brotherly 
feeling, and his hope that every one would endeavour 
to cherish a friendly spirit, and endeavour to reconcile 
those who might drift into any unpleasant contro* 
verey. The result may be found in tne fact to which 
he bears witness, that though *for months without 
drinking water, destitute of warmth, with sleeping- 
bags frozen to the ground, with walls, roof, and floor 
covered with frost and ice, deprived of sufficient light» 
heat, or food, they wei-e never without courage, Cuth, 
and hope J. K. 

Rbperenoeb.—CXXXIII. 1.—J. W. Bardtley, Massy Ma^ 
sions, p. 320. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sormom, p. 288^ 
cxxxin.—Jn<«ma(tbnal C^ioed Comimantary, vol. ii. p. 47L 
CXXXW.^International Oriiioal Commentary, vol. it p. 470^ 
CXXXlV.-i5uL p. 47a CXXXVI. 17-22.-Spurgeon, te* 
mone, vol. xxii. No. 1285. CXXXVL^Intermismal OHUoat 
ComsnesUary, voL U. p. 48L 
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NATIONAL REPENTANCE 

*Bj the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept when we 
remembered Thee» O Zion.'— Psalm cxxxvii. x. 

There are many causes which may well bring the 
Psalmist’s sad words to our ‘ lly the watera of 
Babylon we sat down and wept when we remembered 
Thee, O Zion’. 

I. The present condition of the Christian Church 
is a spectacle which must arouse sod thoughts as we 
contrast what is with what wris. Is there any greater 
obstacle to the triumph of Christianity at the present 
day than the miserable fact that ChiistiMns are not 
agi’ced among themselves as to what Christianity 
means? As we think of the loss of spiritual power 
conse juent on this loss of unity, we can but cry with 
the Psalmist, * By the wateiR of Babylon we sit down 
and weep when we remem l)er Thee, O Zion ’. We hear 
a great deal about the Reunion of Christendom, and 
many laments are made over the disunion that we 
see. If reunion is ever to be attained by the'Church 
Militant here on earth, it must be preceded by the 
penitence of the Christian world. Until we have 
sorrowed for the sins which have caused and do cause 
it, until we realize the spiritual force which we have 
lost by our divisions, until we sorrow for schism as 
not only an unfortunate inconvenience but as a sin, 
we cannot expect God will grant the unity for which 
we pray. 

II. Worship, Work, Submission — these are the 
steps to the assurance of pereonal protection, of pre¬ 
sent deliverance from evil. Pereonal penitence really 
draws us away from oui-selvcs, and suggests to us 
woi'ship, work, submission ^is the primary duties of 
the penitent life. But the penitence must be personal 
to begin with. It is our own shortcomings, not those 
of other peopl • with which we are concerned.—J. H. 
Bernard, Vxa Domini, p. 72. 

Kbfbrbncb.— CXXXVII. 1,—E. Blencowe^ Platfi Sfrmofi# 
to a Country Congregation (2ad Series), p. 484. 

THE SONGS OF ZION 

•The songs of Zion.’— Psalm cxxxvii. 3, 

Various kinds of song may be classed as songs of Zion. 

I. Finjt there is the song of the pardoned penitent. 
Mark that he docs not attempt to praise God until 
he has asked for the fullest absolution of his foul 
crimes; and he then declares that if God will wa'^h 
him, if God will create in him a clean heart, then will 
he the opening of his lips. In one single sentence 
this song of Zion is to be sung by the pardoned and 
the justilied believer. ' 

li. Another of the songs of Zion is the song of the 
adoring creature. And here I am reminded that 
one of our English divines has drawn a. distinction, of 
which I would not make much, but still which seems 
to have some element of truth in it, namely, that 
there is some difference—a difference well worthy at 
any rate to be noticed, between thanksgiving and 
praise. When we are thanking God we are dii'ectly 
acknowledging mercies which we, or others for whom 
we are giving thanks, have received. But in the case 


of praise we are not necessarily to connect it with a 
special gift. Look, for instance, at the Fsalms of 
David, the gi’cat manual of devotion for believers, 
both under the New and Old Testament. We find 
there in the early chapters, but notably in the con¬ 
cluding Psalms, that there is praise rendci*cd to God 
not simply for mercies that we have received, but for 
His great acts—for His past acts in the Church, for 
His pjist acts in the world, for the laws of nature^ 
for all those marvellous exhibitions of His power and 
wisdom which are before our eyes; and even the very 
inanimate creation and the iirational creation are 
called upon to praise God. 

III. Then again we have, as one of the songs of 
Zion, the song of the recipient of mercy. And here 
I am speaking, not only of those great mercies which 
threw into the shade even all the other m(*rcic8 of God 
for awhile, but I am speaking of the most oidinary 
mercies which we receive at God’s hands. Do not for¬ 
get the giver when the fn*shness of the enjoyment of 
the mercy is past It will be well for us to recollect 
that every mercy, as it is renewed to us day by day, is 
not to \ye taken as a matter of coursa . 

IV. Again, there is the song as we read in Scripture 
of the heaven-bound pilgiams, how they shall come 
to Zion with songs upon their heads, Uie redeemed 
of the Lord. * Thv statutes have been my songs in 
the house of my pilgrimage;’ what does that mean ? 
It means to say that while we are journeying to heaven 
if we are indeed God’s people in Christ Jesus, if we 
have received and are by humble faith realizing His 
salvation, and are delivered from the bondage of sin 
as well as from its burdens, and if we have the blessed 
gift of the (’omforter, the Holy Spirit dwelling within 
us, that we are not to go onward toward heaven as 
if every Christian man were the most gloomy being 
in the world. The joy of the Lord is not only our 
privilege but our strength. 

V. Again, to come closer home there is the song of 
the sanctuary. When we turn to the Saviour’s own 
example, we find that when He instituted the Holy 
Sacrament, in which I believe we are not only to 
commemorate His death, but by living faith are to 
have spiritual communion with Him, He followed the 
custom of the festal supper, and gave us an example 
by singing a hymn before they went from that table. 

VI. Lastly, there is one more of the songs of Zion, 
ITiere is the song of Zion which is to be sung by the 
glorified above, that song which is to be the utter¬ 
ance—the ceaseless utterance—of their gi*atitude and 

[ )raise for all the eternal love wherewith they were 
oved, for the giace by which they were redeemed, 
the gi ace which gave the Saviour, and the grace which 
brought the Saviour, and the grace which gave the 
Spirit, and the grace which educated and kept them 
and brought them home. TTiat will be the song in 
which they will find that even angels will join them.-— 
J. C. Miller, Penny Pulpit, vol. xet No. 911, p. 9. 

RBFKRENOBB.-CXXXVII. 4.-C. Bradley, 
p. 40. T. Arnold, Sermom, vol. Iv. p. 221. H. P. 
Uddonu Ckridian fForld Pulpit, voL zvL p. 107* 
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CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM 

* If 1 forg^et Thee, O Jerusalem, let mj right hand forget her 
cunnmg.’— Psalm cxxxvii. 5 . 

Therk is a blustering and hectoring and noisy patri« 
otisni with which religion can have nothing whatever 
to do. If a man be bad his patriotism never can be 
good. No sentiment is more human than true patri¬ 
otism and none is more Divine. It takes the dearest 
memories of earth and links them with the august 
purposes of heaven. 

I. Now, of course, we will be ready to admit that 
patriotism is not exclusively a (Christian virtue. Much 
of the noblest patriotism that the world has known 
has been witnessed in countries that knew nothing of 
Christ Jesus ; the love of country like a mother’s love 
for her children, blossomed and fruited long before 
Chi*ist was bom. Patriotism, then, is not a Christian 
virtue only. But just as the love of the mother for her 
child has been ennobled and transfigured by Christ 
Jesus, so the love of one’s country, that is a common 
heritage implanted in the natural heart by God, ha.s 
been touched into new glory by C hrist Jesus. What 
are the features then of a distinctive (Christian patri¬ 
otism ? To answer that, I shall ask you to think 
for a iTiomcnt bf the patriotism of Jesus C'hrist 
Himself. 

^11. What then distinguished the patriotism of 
Jesus? TVo features, and (a) fii-st the absence of 
contempt. There wjis no scorn of other nationalities, 
nor was there any disdain of outlandei's, in the deep- 
seated patriotism of Jesus Christ. He never preached 
beyond the boundaries of His Israel, yet He foiesaw 
the day of a universal Gospel, So for the firat time 
in human history the claims of the whole wide world 
were recognized, and the disdain that had been part 
and parcel of true patriotism once, was banished from 
that Christian grace forever. (5) The second feature 
of Christ’s patriotism was His recognition that the 
worst enemies of a people are their sins. To the 
average .lew the gi*eat enemy was Rome, for Rome 
had enslaved Palestine, To the average Jew the first 
task of a true {)atriot was to hurl defiance at that in¬ 
truding power. It is very significant and very strange 
that no such defiance fell from the lips of Jesus. He 
never cried, ‘Woe unto you, ye Homans*. He cried 
* Woe unto ye, ye Scribes and Pharisees ’; and that, 
to(», was the cry of a patriot, only it brought the 
patriot to Calvary. In the long mn, if a nation 
perishes, it is not another’s guns, it is its own sins that 
ruin it. And so you see that what we call (Christian 
pati iotism is a far wider and larger thing than the 
world knew of once. Wherever men are fighting 
against evil in their own hearts, in their own village 
or town, wherever there is a brave and steady effort 
to give us a piirer, a better, and a soberer land, there, 
there is Christian patriotism just as surely as in the 
heroic daring of tne field of war. — G. H. Mobrison, 
The Unlighted Lustre, p. 93. 

Rbferbncb.—CXXXVII. A.—J. Paroival, Som Hdp$ for 
Sehiool Life, p. 264. 


IMPERIAL PATRIOTISM 

* If 1 forget Thea O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunnmg. If 1 do not remember Thee, let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth ; if I prefer not Jenisatem above 
my chief Joy.'—P salm cxxxvii. 5 , 6 . 

I. It has been urged that whilst our faith revived 
vii*tue8 which were languishing unto death under the 
former civilization, and called into existence others 
unknown, Christianity has been a cruel stepmother to 
one of the noblest qualities of Paganism. Chastity 
and pity have come to their full height under the 
inspiration of Christ, humility and self-sacrifice have 
been vindicated by His example; but patriotism has 
been starved. One is haunted with the feeling that in 

E roportion as jicople become spiritual they cease to 
e national, and the more they think of the world 
which is to come, the less they are concerned about 
the world which is, and especially about /that portion 
which God has given them for a habitation. Let us 
lay it to heart that if the Church be of God, so also 
is the State, and that if anyone imagines that re* 
ligion has loosed him finm those civic duties which 
were a law of love to the Pagan conscience, he really 
I holds that religion is in conflict with the order of Goi 
As a matter of fact the most intensely Christian 
nations have been the most national—witness the Irish 
and the Scx)ts, two extremes of rigorous and unbending 
faith. 

II. What Jesus did for patriotism was not to abro¬ 
gate it, which would have been soiTy work for one 
sprung from the loins of the royal house of Judah, or 
to depreciate it and set His Church against the State 
in every century, but to cleanse it from impurities and 
give it a noble direction. Jesus rendered two seiwices 
to patriotism and one was to insf)ire it with a noble 
mind. Patriotism must labour for the good of all and 
the injury of none, to build up a nation in faith to¬ 
wards God, and love towards man. Jesus has also 
taught us by His charity to believe that men of 
different views may have an equally good intention, 
and that there may be politics which will rise above 
parties. If indeed any paHy should claim to have the 
monopoly of honesty it is self-condemned ; it is the 
pariy not of nationalism but of Pharisaism. Nothing 
can be more unworthy than to impute bad motives to 
fellow-citizens who attempt the good of the common¬ 
wealth by other means than ours, nothing more 
ungrateful than to belittle the labour of any who smre 
the State with a true heart 

III. One infers from the spirit of Christianity that 
the Church as i*epresented by her ministers ought not 
to meddle with the machinery of politics. It is not 
for the Church of Christ to play upon the ambition 
of parties, oflering and receiving bribes which are not 
less binding because they do not happen to be pecuni¬ 
ary, or to agitate the State for the passing of lawa 
But surely it is within her commission to feed tho 
spirit of nationality in the hearts of the English people^ 
teaching them that as God trained the Jews aptor^ 
that they might give His law to the world, so has Ho 
placed us in our island home that we may dispense 
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justioe to distant nations. — John Watson, The In- 
tpiraHon of Our Faith, p. S49. 

Bammon.—CXXXVIL 5 , 6 .—C. D. Bell, The Power of 
Qcd, p. 277. CXXXVIL—B. F. Westcott, The Incarnation and 
Common Life, p. 41. International Critical Commentary^ vol. 
tt. p. 484. Expodtar (Ist SeHes), vol. iv. p. 232. CXXXVIII. 
I.-^purgeon, Morning hy Morning, p. 32. 


* Forsake not the works of Thine own hands.'— Psalm 

CXXXVIII. 8. 

In Unorthodox London (2nd Series, pp. 255>60) 
C. Maurice Davies describe a service at the City 
Temple. He says that Dr. Parker took as his text 
the words, ‘ Forsake not the works of Thine own hands 

*He proposed to examine the natural claims we 
had on God. We did not ask to be here in this 
world, but here we are, and therefore we had a right 
by nature, by the state of things in which we found 
ourselves, to say that, under such circumstances, we 
ought not to forsaken. It was not enough to 
bring us here. If we had asked to be brought, then 
we might have divided the responsibility. 

‘lYou yourselves,* he said, * allow the efficacy of 
such an appeal. A child, it may be, left you ten years 
ago, and tnough that child could not plead vu*tue, 
it could groan forth the heart-breaking word, " Bad 
as I am, I am your own flesh and blood. I have 
done wi’ong, but don*t let me rot This flesh is your 
flesh. May I not come home on that natural claim ? ** 
So we could say to God, ‘‘ITiou didst not make us 
thoughtlessly. That would have been unworthy of a 
work which comprised within it the stars and the 
angels. Don't forsake us.** 

‘ Some said,* the preacher continued, ‘ that as vessels 
of wrath, God had the right to dash us to pieces just 
as the potter had the work of his hands. No: God 
might dispose thus of masses of men, but He dealt 
differently with individuals. The text was a lawful, 
a pathetic, and a universal appeal. Now what was 
God's answer to this pathetic appeal of forsaken 
men? The whole constitution of nature,* he again 
submitted, ‘was God's answer 1^ anticipation. It 
would have no meaning else. For every desire of 
man there was a provision: for his hunger a table, for 
his thirst fountains of living water—springs perennial 
and inexliaustible. The answer came before the cry. 
Nature would be one huge waste if this were not so. 
When we ai’e asked, Will God foi*sake the works of 
His hands,** we m^ take the whole scheme of nature 
for our answer. 'The whole constitution of things— 
mountains, streams, forests, fowl, and fish—are a 
pledge that God will not foi'sake man. He makes 
His rain to fall and His sun to shine on all—on the 
man who prays and on the man who blasphemes. 
You ask what is man*8 claim on God. This is the 
infinite reply, 

‘ No biixl ever sang the pathetic refmin of the text. 
The young lion finds his mouthful of food. It is man 
only that realizes the idea of being forsaken. The 
^eater the life the greater the need, just as it had 
been curiously said, the more glorious the intellect 
the nearer to insanity. It is man who cries, “ Why 


standest Thou so far off; O God?** Millions of 
human voices weffe gathered up in that cry on the 
Cross, ** My God, my God, why hast Thou foi'saken 
me?” We see man's greatness in his distress. As 
man suffei-s more than beast or bird, so he can enjoy 
and know and realize more. Are ye not much betto 
than they? 

‘It is we who have forsaken God. The foi-sakcn- 
ness is not on man's side. His children have gone 
from Him to be guests at the devil's table. All we, 
like sheep, have gone astray. 

^ ‘ Does God forsake the righteous ? Don't let us 

f ive an opinion to-day. Let an old man speak—a 
right old man, with silver locks on his shoulder and 
an eye like a sto. He has a haip in his hand, and 
thus the old ministrel *>ings, “ I have been young and 
now am old, yet saw I never the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging their bread '*. David never saw 
the child of God dead upon his Father's dooi*step. 
If you are forsaken, ask yourselves whether you have 
been righteous. Paul and David—the m'eat reasoner 
and the givater singer—answer, “ Cast down, but not 
forsaken ”. 

‘ Make His service your delight 
He’ll make your wants His care. 

‘The above is only a condensation of a long and 
eloquent discoui*se. Some of the bits were worthy of 
Charles Dickens. For instance, picturing the abode 
of a poor widow. Dr. Parker spoke of “a place out of 
which even a sheriff‘'s officer could not take more 
than the shadow, and would not take that because 
he could not sell it ”, “ I have been as nearly for¬ 

saken as any man in the world. I looked around on 
all sides, but could see no way out—no lateral way, 
only a vertical one / ” * 

Rkfbrencks.— CXXXVIII. 8,—A. Maclaren, Old Testament 
Outlines^ p. 162. Spurgeon, Semume, vol. v. p. 231. Ibid. 
vol. XXV. No. 1606. A. P. Peabody, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xii. p. 168. 

THE SEARCHING OF GOD 
*0 Lord, Thou hast searched me, and known me.’— Psalm 

CXXXIX. 1. 

Wk are prone to associate the searehing-work of God 
with events of a striking or memorable kind. It is in 
great calamities and overwhelming soitow that we feel 
with peculiar vividness Gods presence. When Job 
was in the enjoyment of prosperity he was an emi¬ 
nently reverent man; but it was in the hour of his 
black and hitter midnight that he cried out, ‘ The 
hand of God hath touched me*. And that same 
spirit lodges in every breast, so that God's searching 
comes to he associated with hour^ when life is shaken 
to its deeps, and when all the daughters of music are 
laid low. Now the point to be noted is, that in this 
Psalm the writer is not thinkin^j of such hours. There 
is no trace that he has suffered terribly, or been 
plunged into irreparable loss. ‘Thou knowest my 
downsitting and my uprising*—my usual, ordinaiy, 
daily life—it was there that the Psalmist recognized 
the searching; it was there that he woke to see that 
he was known. 
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I. We are searched and known hy the slow and 
•teady passing of the years. There is a revealing 
power in the flight of time, just because time is the 
minister of God. In heaven there will be no more 
time; there will be no more need of any searching 
ministry. There we shall know even as we are known 
in the burning and shining of the light of God. But 
here, where the light of God is dimmed and broken, 
we are urged forward through the course of years, and 
the light of the passing years achieves on earth what 
the light of the rresence will achieve in glory. 

II. Then once again God searches all of us by the 
responsibilities He lays upon us. It is in our efuties 
ana not in our romance that the true self is searched 
and known. Think of those servants in the pamble 
who got the talents. Could you have gauged their 
character before they got the talents? Wei*e they 
not all respectable and honest, and seemingly worthy 
of their Master’s confidence ? But to one of the ser¬ 
vants the Master gave five talents, to another two, and 
to another one, and what distinguished and revealed 
the men was the use they made of that responsibility. 
They were not searched by what they had to suffer; 
the men were searched by what they had to do. They 
were revealed by what their Master gave, and by the 
use they made of what they got. 

Hi. Once more, God has a way of searching us by 
lifting our eyes from the detail to the whole. He nets 
the detail in its true peispcctivo, and seeing it thus, 
we come to see ourselves. You note how the writer 
of this Psalm proceeds: *Thou knowest my down¬ 
sitting and my uprising,* he says. These are details ; 
little particular actions; the unconsidered events of 
eveiy day. But the writer does not stop with these 
details—he passes on to the survey of his life: * Thou 
oompossest my path and my lying down, and art 
acQuainted with all my ways ’. 

We are all prone to be blinded by detail, so that we 
scarcely realize what we are doing. There are lines of 
conduct which we would never take if we only realized 
all that they meant. There are certain sins to which 
we would never yield, if we but saw them in their vile 
completeness. But the present is so tyrannical and 
tweet, and the action of the hour is so absorbing, that 
we cannot see the forest for the trees, nor reckon out 
the course tliat we are taking. We often say, looking 
back upon our sufferings, ‘ We wonder how we ever 
could have borne it ’. One secret of our bearing it 
was this, that we only suffered one moment at a time. 
And so, looking back upon our foolish past, we some¬ 
times say, ‘ How ever could we do it? * and one secret 
of our doing it was this, that we only acted one mo¬ 
ment at a time. When a man is dimly conscious he is 
wrong, he has a strange power of forgetting yesterday. 
When a man is hurrying to fulfil his passion, he shuts 
his ears to the calling of to-morrow. And the work 
of is to revive that yesterday, and tear tlie 

curtain from the sad to-morrow, and show a man his 
action of to-day set in the general story of his life. 

IV. Again, God has a common way of searehing us, 
by showing us our own case in another’s life. We 
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may never know oprselves until we see ourselves di¬ 
vested of all the trappings of self-love. 

V. Does not God search us by bringing new inflo* 
ences to bear upon our lives? Some one enters tha 
circuit of our being, and the light they bring ilbimii»- 
ates oui*scIvcs. We are all prone in our ordinary 
coui'se to settle down into a dull routine. The vision 
of the highest fades away from us, and we go foi’ward 
without high ambition. Our feelings lose their fresh¬ 
ness and their zest, and we are not eager and strenuous 
as we once were, and we are content with far lower 
levels now than would have contented us in earlier 
days. All this may come to a man, and come so 
gradually that he hardly notices all that he has lost 
His s|)iritual life has grown so dull and dead that 
prayer is a mockery and joy is flown. Then we meet 
one whom we have not seen for years, one who has 
wrestlid heavenward ’gainst storm and tide—and in 
that moment we reali/.e it all. Nothing is said to 
blame or to rebuke us. The influence lies deeper than 
all speech. Nothing is done to m ike us feel ashamed. 
We may be welcomed with the old warmth of friend- 
shin. But there is something in that nobler life^ 
suddenly brought into contact with our own, that 
touches the conscience, and shows us toout*sclves, and 
(|uickens us to the shame that is inedicin il.—G. II 
Morrison, Tke Return of the Angela^ j), 109. 

Psalm cxxxix. i. 

UusKiN says of this Psalm: ‘All the true religions of 
the world ai‘e forms of the prayer, “Scai ch me and 
know my heari: prove me and examine my thoughts^ 
and sec if there be any wicked way in me, and lead 
me in the way cverliisting **. And there are, broadly 
sTKjaking, two ways in which the Father of nii*u doet 
this: the first, by making them eager to tell their 
faults to Him themselves (Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before Thee); the second, by mak¬ 
ing them sure they cannot be hidden, if they would; 
“ If 1 make my bed in hell, behold, Thou art there **.* 

REFEREiVCKS.—CXXXIX. 1.—J. Kcble, S^rmont for E(Mtm 
to Ascemion Day^ p. 1)7. CXXXIX. 1, 2.—^. Vince, The Utk- 
changing iSaviourt p. 21. CXXXIX. 1-3.—Hisliop Temple^ 
Rugby Sermone (Ist Series), p. 178. CXXXIX. 1-G.— 
W. G. T. Shedd, American Pulpit of To-day^ vol. i. p. 281. 
CXXXIX. 1-12.— E. VV. Shalders, arietian World Pulpit, 
vol. xi. p. 328. H. Woodcock, Sermon Ouilinee, p. 138L 
CXXXIX. 7.—Bishop Bethell, Sermone, vol. i. p. 351. A. P. 
Peabody, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xx. p. 118. P. 
McAclam Muir, Modem Substitutes for Ctiristianiiy, p. CA. 
CXXXIX. 0.—A. P. Stanley, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
xiv. p. 257. 

THE COMFORT OP GOD’S OMNIPRESENCE 

* If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter¬ 
most parts of the sea; even there Thy right hand shall 
hold me.’— Psalm cxxxix. q, zo. 

I. The greatest comfort in all hours of separation is 
the idea of God. When you are to be dividiil from 
a friend by an earthly sea there can be no deeper 
solace than the thought that you and he arc to be realty 
within the hollow of a single hand—that, while uiv- 
able to touch one another, you will be in the presence 
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of one who is touching you both. And when there 
conies the separation of that widest sea—death, there 
b again no solace so deep as that. At such a time 
what do I want to know ? Is it whether the streets 
of heaven are paved with gold ? Is it whether the 
son^ of heaven are rich in music? Is it whether the 
wont of heaven is wrought by angels ? It is none 
of these things. It is whether in this vast univei*se 
beyond the earth there is anything which can connect 
my life with the life of my departed brother. 

II. What a comfort to be told that, with all our 
seeming separation, we are still inmates of the same 
house—the house of God! That is just what the 
Psalmist says. He says that absolute 8 e|)aration be¬ 
tween two souls is an impossibility—that the wings 
of the morning can never lift outside the gates of God. 
If you had depaited into the far-off land and 1 , 
lingering here, had a message to send you, I should 
not, like Adelaide Procter, make music the medium 
of transmission. That would be wireless telegraphy; 
the song might roach the wrong quarter. Put if I 
knew there was an invisible being in the univei*se who, 
spite of the |X)les of distance, had one hand on you 
and the other on me, I should find my medium of 
communication in him. I should say, * Convey into 
the heart of my friend the impression that he is still 
reihembered by me, still loved by me, still longed for 
by me \ 

III. If a man feels himself in contact with God, he 
is in contact with all worlds. I once heai'd an old 
woman express great confidence that she would meet 
her departed husband beyond the grave. Kx|jeri- 
menting on her understanding I said, ‘ Of coui-se in 
that vast distric t it may take some time to find him *. 
She answerod, * It will need no time ; I shall just ask 
Christ to take me to my husband, and He will take 
me at onceWith all its ci'udeness and primitiveness, 
the answer was on the lines of Herbert Spencer. If 
all the forces of the univei’se are the parts of one 
central force, that central force can at any moment 
unite them all: the wings of the morning can do 
nothing to divide.—G. Matueson, Messages ofHope, 
p. 196. 

* If 1 take the wing^s of the morning, and dwell in the utter¬ 
most parts of the sea; even there shall Thy hand lead me.’— 
Psalm cxxxix. 9 . 10 . 

From this text Bishop Selwyn preached on the Sun¬ 
day after his arrival in Auckland in 184^. In the 
afternoon of the same day, to the astonishment of 
all, he conducted a service in the Maori language, so 
quickly had he learned it while on his voyage out. 

Rrferences.—CXXXIX. 11.—H. N. Butler, Harrow 
School Sermontj p. 245 (P.B.V.). M. G. Glazebrook, Prospice^ 
p, 241. CXXXIX. 12.—B. Gregory, Uow to Steer a 
p. 50. CXXXIX. 13-24.—E. W. Shalden, Chriatian IForld 
PulpUy vol. xt. p. 300. CXXXIX. 14.—C. Perren, Revival 
Sermoniy p. 306. J. Baldwin Brown, Chrittian fPorld Pulpit, 
voL vi. p. 321. 

Psalm cxxxix. 16. 

Roskim says: ‘Was the gi’cat piwpice shaped by 
Uis finger, as Adam was shaped out of the dust? 


Were its clefts and ledges carved upon it by its 
Creator, as the letters were on the Tables 01 the 
Law ? The only answer is—“ Behold tlie cloud * 
No eye ever “ saw its substance, yet being imperfect 
its history is a monotone of endurance and destruo> 
tion; all that we can certainly know of it is that it 
was once givater than it is now, and it only gatheia 
vastness and still gatlici-s, as it fades into the abym 
of the unknown.' 

IIekkiienciss.—CXXXIX. 16.—Bishop Bothell, Sermom^ 
vol. i. p. 3C9. CXXXIX. 17.L. Alexander, Senamwe 
p. 191. Spurgeon, Evening by Evening, p. 121. 

STILL WITH THEE 

• When I swske, I am still with Thee.*— Psalm cxxxix. 

A MAN whose religion is of a shallow kind is content 
with occasional acknovvlcdgment of God. He has 
his stated seasons of ap[)roach, and his rigid |)eriods 
of woi-ship. There are long times when, as the 
Psalmist srys, God is not in all his thoughts. He 
wages his warfare on the field of business in total 
forgetfulness of the Divine. That is one niai'k of a 
religious life which is neither very deep nor very roal; 
it never issues in spiritual strength, nor in the bright 
experience of joy. Now in the book of Psalms it is 
not so. The Psalmi.st's recognition is continuoua 
What you feel about the Psalmist is just this, that 
always he sets the Ixird before him. And it is this 
continual recognition, and this unvarying practice of 
God’s presence, which kindle the Psalmist when he is 
discouraged, and bring the joy that coineth in the 
morning. When we go to sleep masterod by some 
thought, that thought is still beside us when we 
waka If it be trouble on which we closed our eye% 
how swiftly in the morn does it return! And it was 
because the Psalmist lived with God, and went to 
sleep under the wing of God, that he could take hb 
pen and write in all sincerity, ‘ When I awake, I am 
still with Thee 

Now I want to widen out that thought, for human 
life has various a wakings. 

I. And in the lii-st jilace we might apply it to the 
waking of the child into maturity. God is with us 
in our sorest duty. God is with us in our heaviest 
sorrow. God is with us in our humblest task, if only 
it be valiantly done. And this is the joy of it when 
we awake, that through all we strive to do, and all 
we bear, God and His grace become more wonderful 
than in the earlier morning when we droamcxl. 

II. Again our text has a deep application when 
we think of the awaking to new knowledge, llu'ough 
every incroase and advance of knowledge the heart 
still hungers for the living God. We never outgrow 
that, no matter what we learn. We never get bo- 
yoml it or above it The heart and God wero made 
for one another, and only in that communion is ihert 
rest. 

III. Once more, our text is full of meaning when 
we think of the waking from spiritual lethargy. I 
believe that the long-suffering of God shines brightest; 
not against our blackest sin^ but ogMoit thooi 
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periods when we were slumberous, and when the eyes 
of our trust were sealed in sleep. 

IV. I think, too, we should bear our text in mind 
in view of any time of crushing son*ow. In all great 
sorrow there is something numbing, an insensibility 
like that of sleep. It is one of the triumphs of our 
modern medicine that it can apply opiates so power¬ 
fully. A prick of a needle or a little sprinkling, 
ancl one forgets the agony of pain. But God has 
His opiates no less than man, reserved for the houi*s 
when the physician fails, so that the moumer says, 
‘ I cannot take it in—it is like a dream—I cannot 
realize it *. ITiere is mercy in that numbing of the 
spirit. The woret might be unbearable without it. 
When vividness of perception would be tortui*e, God 
giveth to His beloved slee|). 

V. Hoes not our text apply to the last awaking in 

etemity ? ‘ I shall be satisfied when I awake,* and 

satisfied because I arn with Thee. — G. H. Mokrison, 
The Return of the Angela, p. 290. 

ALWAYS WITH QOD 

* When I awake, 1 am still with Thee.’—P salm cxxxix. i8 
Under what conditions did the Psalmist make this de¬ 
claration ? He said, * When I awake I am still with 
I'hee*. Where else had he been? He had been 
asleep; the reference is to natural sleep, but I am 
going to broaden the outlook and say nc*xt to nothing 
about that natural sleep. Still, confined to that 
little event, it is a very marvellous text. ‘ When 1 
awake, I am still with Thee:' I have been in the 
darkniss, and I should have been lost thei*e, iny 
dream teacher was gi’im, and the darkness was full of 
nightmare and sorrow and bitterness, but lo, when I 
awake, it is all right, I am still in my bed, I am still 
in safety, I am still in my house, I am still with 
Thee. 

I. ‘ When I awake,* let us take that in its more 
ideal and poetic sense, in its higher intellectual aspect, 
and let us begin by saying how well we know what it 
is for a man to have his eyes opened, and yet not to 
be awake. We characterize some persons as sleepy, 
not alert, allowing chances to pass by, seeing nothing; 
it would rc(juire all God’s thunder to get an idea into 
their heads. So we speak of them, so we characterize 
them: let us take care lest we are taking our own 
portraits, lest we are indicating our own intellectual 
and spiiitual condition. 

1. Whc?n I awake intellectually I am still with 
Thee ; once I did not seem to have any mind ; as for 
intellect, I did not know the meaning of the word. I 
begin to see somewhat of it now in dim outline, and 
what I do see I like, for there is a light even in the 
shadow. The weary, trying, weakening thing,is that 
men who can be alert in business and bargaining are 
absolutely and wilfully half-asleep when the question 
is God, prayer, forgivenc.ss, immortality. That is so 
strange and so wearying to the poor heart 

2. When I awake spiritually I am astounded at 
myself. I knew nothing about myself ; I thought I 
was good enough so far as time permitted me to be 


good and circumstances allowed me to look^after mj 
own conduct, but when I awoke I saw that there was 
something finer than conduct, behind it, beneath it^ 
above it What was that ethereal, spmtual some¬ 
thing? It was motive, disposition, spiritual im¬ 
pulse, moral intent Conduct was a thing that was 
marked up in plain figures in the window, and I 
could go and buy it, and wear it, and look as respect¬ 
able 08 other men; but when I awoke spiritually I 
saw that what I really needed was not something 
marked in plain figui-es in the window, but a new 
heart, a new life, new sensitiveness, in other words, a 
grander, a new pei*sonality. I thought life a run, 
a rattle, a feast, a wedding, a burial; I now see that 
all these poor outlines are nothing except in so far as 
they indicate that behind them all ana above them 
all there is a spirit, a slumbering immortality. 

II. Thus it is so all the way through. When I 
am awake and take a wakeful man’s view of God’s 
providence, I see how much God has been doin^ in 
the sleeping time. I used to call all these things 
events; in my fancy I published a morning journal, 
and called the leading column Events of the Day. 
Now that I am awake, at noonday awake, thi-obbing 
in every pulse, quivering in every nerve, I see that 
events make up a great Bible, a marvellous revelation; 
I see that Goa takes up these little patches, and so to 
say makes of them a great coverlet, a great area of 
philoso[)hy, experience, and suggestion. Oh that men 
would connect things, bring them up into coherency 
and unity and final meaning, 

III. Now the ginger says, ‘When I awake, I am 
still with Thee ’. Always with God, without knowing 
it sometimes. I now begin to see that I live and 
move and have my being in God. Oh, it is all so 
mystic, so wondrous ! I used to desire to fall asleep 
that I might forget everything ; I have got so far on 
the road of progress that I sometimes say in my poor 
bedside prayer, ‘ Lord, send me to-night a dream of 
comfort, a dream of light, a dream of song ’. And 
then I do this, as you do it—which is the most 
perilous experiment that a man can conduct or have 
any hand in conducting—I fall asleep. We have 
taken the poetiT out of that expi-ession and made it 
flat prose. ‘ I fell asleep,’ says tne man who does not 
know what sleep means in its innermost purj^ose and 
providential interpretation. That a man should 
willingly and eag('rly go out of himself, leave himself 
as a half-dead thing on his feather-bed, and go away 
whence he may never return—oh^ that is surely, if 
properly interpreted and understood, a deeply re^ 
ligious act. And yet men who throw ^emselves into 
that invisible power and presence and sanctuaiy 
called Sleep, dare not throw themselves by faith 
into the h(;art of God. 

IV. ‘ I am still with ’Thee.’ One man said this in 
other woids on a very remarkable occasion. He feU 
asleep wearied, fatigued, exhausted, self-despising in 
some degree; he fell asleep among the stones, he could 
not keep his eyes open, and therefore he fell into 
natural slumber. And as the morning crept on and 
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all things showed themselves in a grey light, he 
arose, and looking round upon all the spectres of 
doud and mist and growing light, he said, * I am in 
the house of God, this is the gate of heaven, and I 
knew it not*. With true wakefulness comes true re¬ 
ligion. Get intellectually alert, and you will begin to 
be religious. The univeise is a less place to the fool 
than it is to the wise man. Have we not all hours of 
darkness ? Are there not times when we cannot see 
the star ? and yet when we sleep, pailially at least, 
through the w'eary night there comes a great evangel, 
a great revelation on the wliite hills of the east, and 
we say, ‘ Why, we must have been mistaken, it whs not 
darkness, at least it was that kind of darkness which 
is a cjuality of light. This is none other than the 
house of God.* These are the experiences that thief 
cannot steal, that moth and rust cannot comipt 
We must pass thi ough them personally and really, 
and not try to live upon the leavings of other souls. 
Tlien what shall come to pass ? We shall say, as the 
east whitens and the opal rises which will die in 
crimson, ‘Lol tliis is none other than the house 
of God—God—God *.—.Iuseimi PAUKfia, City Temple 
Pulpit^ vol. V. p. 252. 

DIVINE SCRUTINY AND GUIDANCE 

* Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and know 
my Uioughts: and see if there be any w eked way in 
n;e, and lead me in the way everlasting.*— Psalm cxxxix. 

The Psalmist sets forth in poetry what theology calls 
the doctrine of the Divine omniscience. He l>elieves 
in Jehovah, Uie God of all the earth, and therefore 
believes in a Providence so univci*sai that it misses 
nothing. 

I. God*s providence is everywhere, but it does not 
dissipate iiscit in a mere general supei vision of crea¬ 
tion. It is all-seeing, all-surrounding, all-embracing, 
but it is notdifrusccl in matter and dispei-sed through 
space. ^ The Psalmist dwells on what that means, 
how there is no limit to God’s knowledge of him. 
The stiange and awe-inspiring thought is borne in on 
him that the God with w hom he has to do has a per¬ 
fect knowledge of him, that the whole life and soul 
lie open and naked before Him. No spot of creation 
is empty of God. Whither can he go from God’s 
spirit, or whither can he flee from 11 is presence ? Tlie 
practical ethical thought suggested by such a concep¬ 
tion to the Psalmist is the question, how can God, 
the pure and holy One, with such an intimate and im- 
emng knowledge, tolerate wicked men ? He feels he 
must separate himself from the men w ho live in revolt 
against good and who hate God. But he is not con¬ 
tent with such moral indignation against othei-s. He 
is driven in to con.sider the state of his own heart, and 
to be willing to open up his whole nature to the 
Divine scrutiny that he may be puiged from evil. 

II. Divine examination and Divine guidance are the 
two petitions of the prayer; and the two are not only 
connected, but are dependent on each other. We all 
in some form know and admit the value of some sort 
of examination of life, the need of some kind of judg* 


ment and test; and we know that life and chai'acter 
are weighed on some balance or other. Religion also 
seeks for self-examination. Any kind of self-j udgment 
is better than none; for there is always a chance of 
learning the truth, and of discoveiing duty. There 
is another kind of examination we are constantly 
undergoing—the judgment of others. We are always 
incurring criticism, the attempt of othcra to estimate 
our work and our worth. The world judges results. 
It cannot take account of motives or even of oppor¬ 
tunities. Outside criticism cannot avoid being largely 
surface criticistn. In the region especially of char¬ 
acter, such examination constantly errs. On the 
whole, self-examination has a better chance of arriving 
at a true state of affairs. 

III. But here is a judgment, both from without and 
from within, wliich can lest the life. It is to this the 
Psalmist offers hiniseh', t > a judgment that is unerring, 
a scrutiny that is both just and merciful, an examina¬ 
tion that will set for him a standard by which he can 
examine himself. All the nK.thods of self-examination 
ino.st approved of by the mastei-s of devotional life 
will not themselves lead a man to the way everlasting. 
The Psalmist is not thinking of any such methods, or 
even of self-scrutiny at all when he asks to be searched 
and tried. It is the recognition and accepthnee of 
God that he feels is the important thing. He would 
have God hold his hand and lead him in the way 
of life. He would turn the scrutiny into guidance; 
and this is done by simple surrender. — Hugh Biack, 
Christ*8 Service of Love^ p, 158. 

THE SIGH OF THE SINCERE 
* Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and knoiw 
my thoughts; and see if there be any way of wickedness 
in me, and lead me in the way everlasting. —Psalm cxxxix. 
23 . 24 - 

In this wonderful Psalm the Divine attributes of 
omnipresence and omniscience are most elocpiently 
set forth. It is a large subject; but the writer does 
not lose himself in immensity—he recognizes its im¬ 
mediate personal bearing. ‘O Loid, Thou hast 
searched ?7ie, and known ms. T'hou knowest my 
downsitting and mine uprising. Thou understandest 
my thought afar off*. Thou searchest out my T3ath 
and my lying down, and art acquainted with all my 
ways.* And the moral healing of the solemn theme 
is felt by the Psalmist to be of the first consequence. 
He does not contemplate the Divine immanence and 
transcendence like a poet, nor treat it as a philosopher, 
metaphysician, or theologian. He is fully alive to 
the iuet that the all-pervading Spirit is the Spirit of 
righteousness. 

"l. The Examination Invoked. 

1. Mark the range of this examination. ‘ Seareh 
me, O God, and know my heart.* Bishop Horsle/i 
translation reads: ‘O Jehovah, Thou hast explored 
me, and Thou knowest me *. God knows him because 
He has explored him. TTie Psalmist stands perplexed 
be foie the mystery of his own being; he is at once 
ignorant o'* himself and yet mistrustful of himself; 
he does not know himself, yet knows himself suffici- 
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ciitly well to suspect himself; therefore he appeals 
to the Spirit who searcheth all things. How true it 
is that we ai-c mainly unknown to ouraelves; that 
within ns nre unexplored regions; that our heart is 
substantially undiscovered! Schopenhauer one day 
strayed into the Royal Gardens of Rerlin ; and when 
an oflicer inquired of him, ‘Who are you, sir?* the 
philosopher responded, *I don't know; I shall be 
glad if you can tell me*. TLlie officer reported him 
for a lunatic; but he was far from that—he was one 
who had deeply pondered the mystery of personality, 
and was acconiingly puzzled by it. 

Our pei*sonality is largely unmapped; the heights 
and de})ths of Uie soul, its capacities and forces, its 
possibilities for good and evil, are only dimly per¬ 
ceived and faintly undei'stood. We know more of 
the world outside than we do of the univei*se within 
us. The psychological Columbus has not yet amved; 
no Cortez h^is yet scaled the peaks of the soul. 

Hut what is beyond our ken is set in the light of 
God's countenance. 

2. The depth of this examination. ‘And know 
my ihoufjhia' *My inward thoughts, my distant 
thoughts, the thoughts not yet come into my mind.* 
Kwaid translates this, ‘Prove me, and know my 
dreams Not the dreams of the night, which are 
fantastic and negligible ; but the waking dn am, the 
fii-st ghostly inception of the act All acts arc first 
dreams, too faint for definition, too elusive for any¬ 
thing like satisfactory explanation ; and evil acts are 
first evil dreams so shadowy as apparently to be 
without serious signification. Every robbery is fiist 
transacted in the phantom gold of imagination; 
murder is fii'st rehearsed within the closed dooi's of 
secret malice; we lie in our heait before we lie with 
our tongue; the unclean act is born in a sullied 
fancy; deeds of pride, covetousness, and ambition are 
first dalliances with mental imagery and emotional 
moods apparently far from reality. Our di'cams 
indicate \wi.it we potentially are, they forecast what 
we may actually become, and they have a strange 
trick of fulfilling themselves. Yes, this is the main 
matter—what we mean in our heait of hearts, what 
lies at the bottom of our heai't. ‘ All mind finally 
becomes visible.* 

It is one thing to examine ourselves; it is another 
to surrender out*selves uni’eservedly to the Divine 
criticism. AVhen, in 1896, the engineers were planning 
the foundations for the Williamsburg Bridge, New 
York, the deepest of their twenty-two borings was 
a hundred and twelve feet below high water. Steel 
drills had indicated bed-rock from twelve to twenty 
feet higher than was the actual case; the diamond 
drill, however, showed the supposed bed-rock to be 
merely a deposit of bouldeix. So the diamond drill 
of God pierces our self-delusions, detects the fallacy 
of our assumptions, proves what we thought sterling 
to be only stones of emptin^, discloses the very ti'uth 
of things far down the secret places of the soul. 

8. The severity of this examination. ‘ Try me.* 
‘Prove me.' He is willing to be subjected to severe 


discipline that the falseness and foulness of nature 
shall be seven-fold purified. In the Revised Version 
the third verse sUnds, ‘Thou searchest out mj 
path and my lying down *. But the margin reada 
‘ Thou winnowest my path *—a close and cleansing 
scrutiny. As the thresner separates the golden com 
from the valueless chaff, so tne Psalmist prays that 
the Divine Analyst will deliver him from whatever b 
gi'oss and worthless. 

The consummate ability of Stas, the Belrian 
chemist, is celebrated because he ‘eliminated irom 
his chemicals every trace of that pervasive elementp 
sodium, so thoroughly that even its spectroscopic 
detection was impossible*. But such is the efficacy 
of Divine grace that it can eliminate so thoroughly 
every trace of that pervasive and pefsistent element 
known os sin that we may be presented before the 
throne holy and unreprovable and without blemish. 
That the sinc‘ere may attain this purification, they 
are prepared to pass through the not fires of bitttf 
and manifold discipline. 

II. The Design of this Examination.—^The ulterior 
purpose, as, expressed by the text, is twofold. 

1. Deliverance from our own way of life. Our 
own way is a way of emptiness. Some would trans¬ 
late these words, ‘any way of idols in me*. It 
signifies the vanity, the unreality, the delusiveness 
of the objects on which the natural man fixes his 
ambition and hope. Wc sometimes say of a thin^ 
‘ There is nothing in it'. We may say this of wealth^ 
honour, pleasure, fame; if we make idols of them, wc 
know that an idol is nothing in the world. If I 
follow the desires and devices of my own heart, I 
walk in a vain show and disquiet myself in vain. 
Our own way is a way of pain, ‘ See if there is any 
way of grievousness in me.* Our own way is a way 
of destruction. Not leading to a goal of lasting 
felicity, but descending into darkness and dcspairl 
The other petition seeks— 

2. Ouiaance in Ood's way. ‘And lead me 
in the way everlasting.' The way of final peaces 
security, and progress ; of imperishable sti'engtn, full 
felicity, and of eternal life.—^W. L. Watkikson, The 
Fatal Barter, pp. 95-109. 

aOD*S MICROSCOPE 

* Search me, O God, and know m j heart: try me, and know m 
thoughts: and see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting.*—P salm cxxaix. 23, 24. 

Lrt us look at the request preferred, a request for 
the scrutiny of God to examine David*s heart, then 
the acknowledgment which the Psalmist makes; and 
then the purpose which he proposes—leading in the 
way evei lasting. 

I. Let us look at the request: ‘Search me, O 
Lord, and examine my heart: try me, and know my 
thoughts', lliis is a rare desire, taken in all its 
comprehensiveness. It is not a common thing for a 
man to desire anything that is calculated to wound 
his pride or mortify his vanity. The man must have 
been veiy sincere towards himself, and must have 
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been very anxious to be 8incei*e towards God, before 
be ever could have preferred such a request as this. 
Then this desire shows that David had made con¬ 
siderable procpiess in the things of God No man 
who is not influenced by religious principles can with 
sincerity offer this prayer. A man may feel, for 
Instance, a desire for deeper accjuaintance with God ; 
but that does not necessarily imply a knowledge of 
religion; for we know that unbelievers have desired 
to know alxiut Him who everywhere gives manifesta¬ 
tions of His power. But show me a man who is 
anxious to know how many secret evils are lurking 
and undetected in his moral nature; show me a man 
who is anxious that God should bring into the full 
blaze of Divine truth all the evils in his heart, and 
you show me a man who is anxious for holiness. 

II. Next David's acknowledgments, (ii*8t of the 
omnipotence and omniscience of God; second that 
that omniscience alone can search his heart, (a) First 
the omnipotence and omnipresence of God; the 
Psalm is a treatise on the omniscience and omni¬ 
presence of Jehovah. He ascends to the height of 
neaven, then to the depths of hell; He fills the 
whole of nature, and David feels that everywhere 
God is at his side, and His eye upon him; that he 
cannot escape from that glance, either in heaven or 
hell, or in the infinite space. (6) And the next ac¬ 
knowledgment is that this omniscience alone could 
search him; that if he was to do it effectually God 
was to do it with His glanca What deep conviction 
David must have had of the depravity of his heart 
when he felt that no glance but the glance Divine 
could search his heart 

HL There is next a gracious purpose proposed— 
to lead in the way everlasting. Now David did not 
want to know himself merely out of curiosity, he did 
not want to know himself that he might see how 
much good was in him, but that he might know the 
bad that was in him. There was another thing— 
self-examination should lead to correction. It would 
have been sheer hypocrisy if David knew that thci'e 
had been any way of wickedness in him; if he knew 
that there were wrongs uncorrected it was his business 
to connect the wrongs he did know before asking God 
to show him other wrongs. We must coiTect our¬ 
selves as fast as we know ourselves if there be any 
good in self-examination. It would be in vain to 
attempt to conquer a countiy leaving enemies behind, 
and so it is in spiritual life. It is not for you to 
leave enemies behind you, foes unconqiicrcd, and then 
for you to ask God to show you foes that you might 
fight them; but you must master every rood of the 
field over which you march, and then when every foe 
is conquered you may say, * Thou hast led me in the 
way everlasting —II. lloBKars, Penny Pulpit, voL 
xvL No. 934, p. 193. 

Rbfirsmcm.— CXXXIX. 23, 24. — J. Keble, Sermcm for 
L$iU io PoMnonUde, p. 26a J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermom (lOth 
Series), p. 222 , CXXXIX. 24.— Spurgeon, Serrmm$, vol. xv. 
Voi 903. CXXX1X.-J. Martineau, Bndsawur After the 
^tLntiinu XaA 12. ItdemeUeml Oriiieal Oem m en t an. voL 


H. p. 491. CXL. 12.—J. M. Neale, Sermom on Paaeagw of 
iho PaalfM, p. 310. CXL-^Intematio^ Oritioal OommenUery, 
toL ii. p. 402. 

OUR WORDS 

* Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep the door of toy 
lips.’—P salm cxli. 3. 

The occasion which called forth the Psalm was no 
doubt the rebellion of David’s son, Absalom. And 
it may be that in a fit of penitential grief for the 
hard things he has said, he calls upon God to,make 
him more careful in the future. 

I. Fii*st, the careless woid. Be on your guaitl 
agaiast this. You spoke lightly, may be, of the 
Saviour's Name on some occ asion. You spoke slight- 
ingly of religion. Some child or little one in the 
kingdom, some weak one just entering in, perhaps, 
was standing by and heaid you. It changed tW 
courNe of his life, lit '‘hanged it for worse. You 
jested once on sacred things. Some soul wiis hesitat¬ 
ing as to whether it should bike this path or that. 
You decldc'd. It was the wrong path. A careless 
word from you has wrought a souT-s peidition! Tliis 
is the idle word of which men must give account. 

II. Now for a pleasanter word—a word which wa 
may well search for in ourselvc's and be happy if wa 
find it—the word of transparent truthfulness. What 
is truth? Well might Pilate ask. Hut we at least 
know that truthfulness is the best thing in words 
One of the best traits of any character, and the trail 
which above all others suffers us to rei)ose our confi¬ 
dence in a man, is his truthfulness. Wliat is requii'ed 
of every man is that he ho a truth sjxjaker. 

III. The word of minor untruthfulness. This is 
sometimes called the white lie. We can lie most 
alx)minablv by half-truths. We may make it a safe 
rule, that if any statement has any intention of being 
a half-truth we have no right to use it. White lies 
and bAlf'truths and insincrere speeches are not to be 
countenanced by Christian men and women. 

IV. Tlie angry woiil. Is this ever justifiable? 
May we use it and yet be blameless? There are 
occasions upon which we may. There is a righteous 
anger. We read of Clirist being angered. But it 
was a jiLst and well-balanced anger. It was never 
misplaced. It was diiectcd with wholesome purpo^ 
and always against evil. Above all tilings, avoid 
words of merely selfish anger. 

V. Tlie little woixl. Only a syllable. Only yes or 
no. You might have said it or you might not. But> 
oh, the difference if you had or had not. It had tha 
power to make or mar the day for you or soma 
one else. We never really know what may be tha 
end of any small beginning. We never know what 
great structure may at lost be reared upon a tiny 
word. 

VI. The profane word. We are to guard against 
the profane word in any shape. And none of us ara 
quite guiltless. iWanc speech in all its branches it 
hateful and an offence unto God. No man can of 
himself regulate his word: we need the help and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. We must invoxe His 
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aid in this matter. We must see what His influence 
is in our hearts. 

Repbrencbs.— CXLI. 3.—*Buxton, Ths Sdixtol of Ch/riti^ 
p. 87. CXLI. 4.—C. Perren, Revival^ p. 319. CXLI. 5.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xviii. No. 1049. CXLI.—intmio- 
tional Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 506. 

THE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SECOND PSALM 

Psalm cxlii. 

I. Life and liberty are sweet but we may pay too dear 
a price even for the sweetest things. David is now 
at lil)erty ; he h.as escaped out of the prison-house of 
Gath; hut he bus made his escape and obtained 
his lil)erty at much too great a price. For years 
past the name of Gath had been the proudest name 
that David’s flatterei's could speak in his willing ears. 
But after his disgraceful escape from that city to 
David’s old age, it brought a cloud to his brow and 
a blush to his cheek to hear the name of Gath. But 
then it is out of such degradation and shame that 
weak and evil men rise on stepping-stones of their 
own transgressions to true honour and wisdom, to 
stable godliness and exeicised virtue. And no man 
will be dishonoured or degraded who speaks to him¬ 
self about himself as David spake to himself as he 
climbed to his mountain cave in Adullam: * What 
time I am again afraid I will trust in the Most 
High. ... In God I will put my trust in my next 
ti'ouble; I will not fear again what flesh shall do to 
me, for I have learned that Thou tellest my waridei- 
ings, that Thou puttest my tears into Thy bottle, 
and that my name is in lliy book.’ 

II. The prophet Gad puts a whole volume into 
two verses m connexion with David’s life. * David,* 
he says, * escaped from Gath and came to the cave of 
Adullam; when his brethren and his father’s house 
heard of it they went thither down to him, and every 
one that was in distress, and every one that was in 
debt, and every one that was discontented gathered 
tliemselves unto him; and he bc*came a caj>tain 
over them; and there were with him about lour 
hundred men*. 

III. * I will take scntiyr myself to-night,* said 
David to his captains one Sabbath evening after Gad 
and Abiathar nad sanctified the day, and blessed 
with an evening blessing the four hundred; ‘May 
God give His sleep to every hammock, for I will be 
sentinel myself to-night*. Wrapping around him 
the cloak that Michal had worked for him in happier 
days, and taking in his hand Goliath’s sword, David 

I iaced the rocky shelves and poured out his full 
leart to God all that Sabbath night. We are thank¬ 
ful for this dramatic 142nd Ps.alin; but it would 
have been a grand piece of devotional literature, aye 
of national history, heul we had all that David said 
to God that sentinel night; but what he did say 
was not fitted or intended for any human ei^r. As 
Hezekiah showed to God the insulting letter, so 
David showed Him all the insults and injuries he 
had suffei-ed at the hands of Saul, and no doubt it 
was at such moments that revenge and rotaliation 


gave way to godly soitow and pity, till David was 
able to forget his trouble and forgive his enemy. 

IV. Calmed and quieted with his midnight prayer 
under the open heaven, the sentry halt^ on nis 
scabbaid, and mused and meditated on all the 
marvellous way the Lord had led him from the 
pastures of Bethlehem up to the cave of Adullam. 
And if at any time he felt the banishment of Adullam 
—and he had a thousand thoughts during those 
lonely hours—he soon recollected who held the keys; 
and though the door had been opened he would not 
have escaped. ‘ Bring my soul out of prison * was his 
last woid to God, as the day broke in the east, ‘ that 
I may praise Thy name; thle righteous shall compass 
me about; for Thou shalt deal bountifully with me*. 
And how well was that hope fulfilled to David, how 
bountifully did God deal with David, and how hath 
the righteous compassed David about, as rapt listeners 
compass round the sweetest music, as rejoicing fellow- 
woi*shippers compass round a miracle of Divine grace, 
so in all ages will the righteous compass David about. 
—ALEXANDKft Whyte. 

MEMORABLE DAYS 
• I remember the daya . . Psalm cxlixi. 5 . 

I. * I BKMEMitKR the days *—when there were no dajrs; 
I remember the period before duration was broken up 
into fiagmentary hours and perishable opportunities; 
my time enables me to go back by spiritual inteipre- 
tation and ideality into the chamoers of the infinite^ 
the eternal presence. 

* I remember the days: * I have written them down 
in my l)ook kept in the treasure-house of mine heai*t; 
no thief can break through and steal; the days are 
my own, the history is a gathering of nuggets which 
I cun melt and mint into the current coin which I 
need for to-day’s spending. Poor is he who has no 
yesteiday; an atheist he must be who does not live 
m the days that are gone, and does not so live in 
them as to appropriate other men’s experience and 
add it to his own wisdom. We might all be rich; 
the memory should be a bank, nay, more, it should 
I)e a gold mine, it should be a peculiar and an inex¬ 
haustible treasure. 

The days are very many, we can name but a few 
of them, but the few should represent tlie multituda 
Our subject is Memorable Days, days that can never 
be forgotten; days that creat^ a place for them¬ 
selves in the field of the memory; days of strife and 
temple-building and triumph and sorrow unutterable; 
yet all the days accumulate into a day, the many be¬ 
coming unified, tlm unity glowing like an altai* on the 
highways of time. 

II. Who does not remember what the Psalmist 
calls in Psalm cxl. 7 the day of battle? Itecall the 
battle as your own; recall the victory as God’s* 
God appoints the battle, God knows exactly how 
much fighting is good for us. History is made by 
fightei's; let us always fight in the rij^ht spirit, and 
for the right object, then we shall be in God’s 
majority, though we may be overturned and over- 
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bourne for a moment, and though it may be said 
that we were borne down by an overwhelming medio¬ 
crity—a much better word than majority ! 

III. Who is there that cannot recall what Nahum 
in the fii'st chapter and seventh verse of his Burden 
calls the day of trouble ? Man is born unto trouble 
as the sparks fly upward. Poor is the life that has 
had no trouble day ; it is a mean, frivolous, shallow 
life. Trouble works miracles of sculpture in the 
countenance and miracles of music in the v<)ice, and 
gives the hand a new masonry when it shakes some 
outstretched hand of love. Trouble may have been 
one of our best friends; it shattered many an idol, 
it showed just what windows were southward and 
what windows opened upon the black north. Consult 
experience; have long convei-sation with the man 
whose house has for many a day been in the dark 
valley; he will help thee, lie knows how to pray; his 
prayer may be biief, but in the power of (.'hrist 
it i*eaches heaven and brings back the light you 
need. 

IV. And there is a day called in the Scriptuivs, 
notably in 2 Cor.*vi. 2, the day of salvation. Jesus 
Christ used an equivalent expression in the house of 
Zaccheus; said He, ‘ 'Tins day is salvation come to 
this house *; your day was a day of bondage, to-day 
is a day of salvation; yesterday you were slavt s, to-day 
you are free men. Salvation is one of the greatest 
woixls in all language; it is os gieat as love, it is as 
glorious as light, it is as welcome as rain when the 
earth has been lamishing for want of water. 

V. In Kccles. vii. 1 we read of another day, common 
day, ‘the day of death*. There is no discharge in 
that war. You may have company until the last 
day and the last noon of that day and the last sun¬ 
set of that day, but after that you must go alone. 
Tliere are some fifty odd yaids of life’s pilgrimage 
that every pilgi iin must walk alone. 

VI. There is another day referred to in Genesis 
XXXII. 26, ‘the day breaketh’; the breaking day, 
the dawning day, the larger light, the Sabbath day. 
There is poetry in the very word day-break; it is a 
poem in a hyphened word. ‘Till the day break and 
the shadows flee away: * we wait for the day ! When 
Paul and his co-voyagers were in Adria, the historian 
says that they did all that lay in their power, and 
then they waited for the day; in still more explicit 
and holy language, they wished for the day. '1 here 
is liberation in light. ’J'here is no gaol so deep and 
80 unbearable as the prison of darkness; we know 
not what it holds, we cannot tell what loathsome 
beast may be one stride of our standing-place, we 
cannot tell but that if we move we shall dash our 
brains out against some protruding rock. What 
then do we do ? we wish for the light, we ivish for 
the day; one little beam would signify liberty, one 
laugh of light would signify and herald a festival of 
joy—alive! ’ITiat is what we want. O ye great 
poets, sing of the day, repeat your prayer, it suits 
eloQuent Rps like yours—light! When the Amen of 
Goa comes the morning will shine upon the rejoicing 
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and liberated earth. —Joskph Pabkeb, OUy TempU 
Pulpit^ vol. 1 . p. 150. 

THE SOLDIER’S REST 

' Hear me, O Lord, and that soon. . . . For Thy righteemnewr 

sake bring my soul out of trouble.*—P salm cxuii. 7-1 x. 

There you have the transition of a soul from tho 
rest which it needed in long conflict and many failures^ 
from the rest, to the energy of a new service. ‘ Show 
me the way that I should walk in.* ‘Quicken me, O 
I^rd, accoiding to TTiy Word.’ We need rest and 
may claim it at various times. If men will but taste 
deeply of the fountain of that rest, they will, before 
they know it, be roused up in new strength to the 
new service, and so it would be quite well to think 
of the promises of rest, and the duty of leaning all 
our weight upon Gcd. 

I- The Nature of the Rest. —First, then, about the 
rest itself, which is not a rest of sloth, a rest from toil 
It is a rest from the strain of poverty, or the strain 
of covetousness and ambition. Found in pleasure, in 
the satisfaction of our desires? No; found in the 
spirit of c onteritment. We rest from struggle or from 
ambition in contentment; we rest from aavei*sity and 
strife and contention in patience, not by God’s taking 
away the causes of our uni-est, not by His blunting 
the weapons of our accusere and oppressora, but by 
the spirit of patience in our hearts, the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, by which He submitted to the unjust judge, 
and for us bore our stripes and hung upon the tree 
It is our rest from injustice, from tyranny, from ad- 
vemity, from conflict. Our rest from anxiety, debate, 
discus.sion, and doubt is not in the clearing up of the 
atmosphere in which we view all things, but it is in 
taking into our hearts the gi’cat treasure of a trustful 
reliance on God, though we see Him not, though He 
seem to smite us. Rest from distraction is not found 
in being able to comprise and manage all the objects 
of our desire, so as to be able to husband our time 
and forces and gain them all, it is found in returning 
to the single eye, in submitting every desire to the 
yoke of Jesus ('hrist. 

II. Peace and Warfare.—We find our joy in con¬ 
flict ; the kingdom we come into is no land of milk 
and honey, no Sabbath ])lace of rest. It is called a 
kingdom because it is the sphere of activity and in¬ 
fluence of a King on His march. Wc have a peaces 
but it is the peace of soldiers under the banner of a 
King in arms. No man liveth to himself but to tike 
Lord, Who needs him for His service. He must live, 
he must be strong in the Lord, for the needs of others; 
he must rest for them, he must be revived for them, he 
must find stiength for them, and, dying for them unto 
sin, he shall live again for them unto righteousness. He 
shall fight well because he hath rest^ well for them. 

Just take that one word, rest, and find eneiOT; 
rest, and in your peace find war ; rest for others tihiak 
you may fight for othei-s. It is the coi*porate nature 
of your life which makes your rest necessary, whidi 
makes your weariness necessary, for it is to teach tou 
to bring your single note into great chord of lift* 
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PLANTS GROWN UP IN THEIR YOUTH 

*T1iat our aoni maj be as plants g^owa up ia their jouth.*— 
Psalm cxliv. 12, 

David is not praying that the youth of the land 
should have any abnormal precociousness ; the picture 
before his mind is that of vigorous, healtliful, upnght, 
luaiily and ingenuous youth. 

I. A Healthful Frame; a Strong, Robust, Vigor¬ 
ous Physique.—It has been said that, as righteous¬ 
ness is the health of the soul, so health is the righteous¬ 
ness of the body. All very true; but we must not 
run into the ojiposite error of encouraging the notion 
that thoughtful, refined, cultured, religious men must 
be pale-faced and delicate, and with a supreme con¬ 
tempt of a sound physical development. 

II. A Solid Character.—I know it has been said 
that tlie weak side of young men is very weak. Youtli 
is prone to excess, and, on the sunny side of t venty, 
there is a tendency to carry mora sail than ballast. 
It is a fine thing to see a young man with some 
solidity about him; some moral backbone; to see 
stainjicd upon such an one's face and gait and manner, 
the self-respect that accompanies truthfulness, in¬ 
tegrity, and goodness. 

III. A Hidden Life.—Doubtless, what chiefly struck 
the eye of the Psalmist, as he looked on those young 
trees, was their exuberant vitality. That life came 
from God. Man's power is marvellous, but it stops 
short of this. He can neither undcratand or impart 
life. Personal and saving religion is no development 
firom within, no product of moral evolution; it is 
something whose germ must be imparted to you by 
the Holy Spirit; and without which germ you are, 
in the sight of God, absolutely dead. ‘One thing 
thou lackest.' And that one thing God only can 
give you.—J. Thain Davidson, The City Youth, p. 
238. 

Refbrbnces. —CXLIV. 12.— W, Walters, Chridian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxu p. 338. CXLV. 1, 2.—Spurgeon, Semumt, 
voL xxii. No. 1302. 

THE TRUE CONCEPTION OP QOD 

* One generation shall praise Thy works to another.’— 
Psalm cxlv. 4, 

It is needful to the undeistandlng of this Psalm and 
its lesson that we should realize that the religion of 
seimratioii has no place whatever in the spii it of it 
The conception of God here is not a being whom men 
can obey while they separate themselves from ail 
human interest. It is a conception of a God who 
brings man back again into human interests and up- 
lil‘ts and dignifies all that they have to do day by day. 

I. This i’salmist sees God where some 01 us even 
to-day do not see Him, in nature. God speaks 
through all physical life. Have some of us guessed 
the most elementary thought in religion, that if there 
be a God of faith He must be the same as the God 
of all knowledge, of all attainment in science, tliat 
the truth in all revelation must be- the truth con¬ 
cerning Him whom you see in sky and sea, in all the 
wonders of life about you? And yet men to-day 


will speak with something like a sneaking contemn! 
of all endeavour to understand what God does in this 
part of His world. I know good people yet who 
think the decoration of a chui-ch to be one of the 
gi'catest sins of the world. I will not for a moment 
quarral with any man in his conviction, but may I ask 
this one question: Have we any right to rob the 
Creator of this part of His praise? Have we a right 
to make that dull which God had made eloquent with 
the acknowledgment of His power? You shut out 
great possible thoughts of God when you consign this 
part of the revelation of Him to a lower place and 
will let it have no part in your worship, 

II. Teach men that God is the first word and the 
last word in everything that is beautiful and orderly. 
The subiimest picture that you ever saw upon canvas 
was in God's mind before it was in the artist's. The 
most beautiful music that ever thrilled you through 
and through was a thought in God before it enterra 
into the mind of him who, you say, created it Every¬ 
thing that is best in our life is of Him. Nature is 
a shrine of His woi^ship, a side chapel in the great 
cathedral of service that we may render Him. Out 
generation demands this side of our utterance of what 
God is. Men are being taught that knowledge in 
its very nature is anti-religious. We need to teach 
men that nothing is so religious as the revei'ent 
humble growtli into a better understanding of what 
God is, and of what God is doing. Bring into your 
conception of life your conception of GocL Start 
with a belief of a God who is in humanity and seeks 
to work in humanity; come to the aspirations and 
desires of men with this vision, and you are bound to 
be a helper of men.—W. H. Haawooo^ Britiah 
Weekly Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 497. 

llEKBRiufCB.—GXLV. 0, 7 .—Spurgeon, Strmom, roL xjdL 
No. 1828. 

Psalm cxlv. 9. 

llusKiN says; * To declare that we have such a loving 
Father, whose meray is over all his works, and whoso 
Will and law is so lovely and lovable that it is sweeter 
than honey, and more precious than ^old, to thoso 
who can taste and see " that the Lord is Good—thi% 
sui-ely, is a most pleasant and glorious good messago 
and spell to bring to men 

11kfkrenci>s.—CXLV. 0.—E. A. Bray, Sermom, vol. IL 
210. £. Johnson, Christian World Pulj^, vol. xxvti. p. 2M 

CXLV. 10.— Spurgeon, Sermoni, vol. xxx. No. 170G. 

THE COMMUNION OP SAINTS 

’ All Thy works praise Thee, O Lord, and Thv saints gift 
thanks unto Thee: they shew the glory of Thy kingdont 
and talk of Thy power.^— Psalm cxlv. xo, xx. 

This is the special glory of the Christian Churd^ 
that its members do not depend merely on what if 
visible, they are not mere stones of a building, piled 
one on another, and bound together from without^ 
but they are one and all the biilhs and manifestar 
tions of one and the same unseen spiritual principle 
or power, ‘living stones,' internally connected, tm 
branches from a tree, not as the pi^ of a heag^ 
They aie memben of the Body of Ckurisb Thai 
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Divine and adorable Form, which the Apostles saw 
and handled, after ascending into heaven became a 
principle of life, a secret origin of existence to all 
who believe, through the gracious ministration of the 
Holy Ghost. This is the fruitful Vine, and the rich 
Olive-tree upon and out of which all saints, though 
wild and banen by nature, grow, that they may 
bring forth fruit unto God. 

THE INVISIBLE CHURCH 
Fifty times os many saints are in the invisible 
world sealed for immortality as are now struggling 
on upon earth towards it; unless indeed the later 
generations have a greater measure of saints than 
the former ones. Well then may the Church be 
called invisible, not only asi*egaixls her vital principle, 
but in respect to her membei's. ‘ That which is horn 
of the Spirit is spirit;' and since God the Holy 
Ghost is invisible, so is His work. The Church is 
invisible, because the great number of her true 
children have been j)erfected and removed, and be¬ 
cause those who are still on earth cannot he ascer¬ 
tained by mortal eye; and had Ciod so willed, she 
might have had no visible tokens at all of her 
existence, and been as entirely and absolutely hid¬ 
den from us as the Holy Ghost is, her Loid and 
Governor. 

As landmarks or buoys inform the steeraman, as 
the shadow on the dial is an index of the sun's 
course; so, if we would cross the path of Christ, if 
we would arrest His eye and engage His attention, 
if we would interest 01111561 ves in the special viitue 
and fullness of His gi*ace, we must join ouiiielves to 
that ministry which, when He ascended up on high, 
He gave us as a relic, and let drop from Him as the 
mantle of Llijah, the pledge and token of his never- 
failing gmee fiom age to age. ‘Tell me, O Thou 
whom my soul loveth, where Tliou feedcst, where 
Thou makest Thy flock to rest at noon; for why 
should 1 be as one that tuineth aside by tlie flocks of 
Thy companions Such is the petition, as it were, 
of the soul that seeks for Christ His answer is as 

E recise as the question. ‘ If thou know not, O thou 
lirest among women, go thy way foith by the foot¬ 
steps of the flock, and fe^ thy kids beside the 
shepherds’ tents.’ Out of the Church is no salvation 
—I mean to say out of that great invisible company, 
who are one and all incorpoi ate in the one mystical 
body of Christ, and quickened by one Spirit: now, 
by adhering to the visible ministry which the Apostles 
left behind them, we approach unto what we see not, 
to Mount Zion, to the heavenly Jerusalem, to the 
spirits of the just, to the first-born elected to salva¬ 
tion, to angels innumemble, to Jesus the One Media¬ 
tor, and to God. Tliis heavenly Jerusalem is the 
true Spouse of Christ and Virgin Mother of saints ; 
and the visible ministry on earth, the bishops and 
pastors, together with Christians depending on them, 
at this or that day is called the (.'hnrch, thouf^h really 
but a fragment of it, as being that pmft of it which 
is teen and can be pointed out, and as resembling it 


in type, and witnessing it, and leading towards it.— 
J. H. Newman. 

Kbpbiikncks.—CXLV. 13.—Archbishop Alexander, Baimp- 
ton Lectures^ 1B70, p. 159. J, G. Gieonbough, Ths Cron ta 
Modern Life, p. 90. CXLV. 10.—G. L. Uicliardsou, Sermon$ 
for Harvest, p. 27. J. J. West, Penny Puljnt, No. 1823L 
CXLV. 21.—M. G. Glazebrook, Prosjnee, p, 115. CXLV.— 
International Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 525. CXLVI, 1. 
—Canon lleecliing, The Grace of kjriscopacy, p. 201. CXLVL 
4.—T. Biniiey, King's Weigh-House Chaj)el Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 97. CXLVI. 5.—C. Bradley, The Christian Lifs^ 
p. 2B9. CXLVL 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 484 
CXLV^I.— International Critical Commentary, vol. ii. p. 530. 

PRAISE AND LIFE 

' O praise the Lord, for it is a good thing to sing praises unto 
our God: yea, a joyful and pleasant thing it is to te 
tliankful.'— Psalm cxlvii. i. 

* Young men and maidtr.s, old men and children, praise the 
Name of the Lord: for His Name only is excellent, and 
His praise above heaven and earth.* - Psalm cxlviii. za. 

I. The Universal Halleluiah.—One h^is amplified 
and localized and modernized the a|)]ilication of this 
Psalm because it is, perhaps, in its aill to Nature to 
find a voice and praise the Lord, more nearly akin to 
our own modern thought, moi'C like the high ( hristian 
teaching of our own poet Woidsworth than any 
other in the Hebrew l^alter. 

II. A Pagan Hymn of Praise.—We should err if 
w'C thought that the idea of piaise to the Most High 
God was either Jewish or Christian. The pagan 
woii5hippei*s of Isis in Egypt have left on record their 
scn.se of the need of praise. Hut there is a diflerence. 
The pagan feels that praise is due to the great cieat- 
ing power, knows it is a good thing to sing praises 
unto the Lord, but he docs not see tiiat everything 
w hich hath breath can and must praise the Lord, by 
living its life to the full. And here come in tha 
Hebrew ideal and the Christian ideal to help us. 
Praise is life that recognizes its fountain-head, uttem 
its joy to the Giver by living life at its best, and 
magnifies the Giver of all life by fulfilling its ap¬ 
pointed life-task with its utmost perfection. 

III. Christ’s Praiseful Life.—Christ’s life was one 
long hymn of piaise at its noblest and best. He 
came to glorify the Father by living His Father's 
life in human shape at its highest. It was in oixlcr 
to teach men that life lived in fullest obedience to 
the Divine will and in entiie dependence upon God 
was praise, that Jesus pointed men to the lilies of 
the field and the birds of the air, and showed that in 
their perfect obedience to the law of their being the^ 
and in their entire dependence upon the Divine will, 
they the makers of sweet praise were patterns for us 
men and our salvation. And since the day of Christ, 
who came to be the bread for all the world, men 
whose spirits have eaten the bread of life He gave 
them—that sweet food from heaven which was know¬ 
ledge of and obedience to the Divine will, coupled 
with power from on high to assimilate that knowledge 
and make it part of daily life—the world has known 
that just in projiortion as they were really alive-unto 
God, men could praise God, and has realized tliat the 
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dead (those in whom the Spirit of Christ is. nut) 
wnnot praise God, neither they that go down to the 
pit of selfishness and sin ; nay rather, but that the 
living, they alone can praise God as we do this day. 
—H. 1 ). B. Rawnsley, Christian World Ptdpit, 
So. 1868, p. m. 

Hbfbrencbs.—CXLVII. 1 .—Bloinfield, Sermom in Town 
and Countryy p. 335. CXLVII. 2.—Morrisoa, Sermom 
Preached at Lyme RegiSy p. 145. Spuixeiiii, Sermcnty vol. 
xxii. No. 1320. CXLVII. 2-5.—J. Parker, City Temple 
Pulpily vol. i. p. 217. 

THE BUILDER OP JERUSALEM 

• The Lord doth build up Jerusalem ; He g^athereth together 
tlie outcasts of Israel. He healeth the broken in heart, 
and bindeth up their wounds. He telleth ^e number of 
the stars ; He calleth them all by their names. Great is 
our Lord, and of gjeat power; His understanding is 
infinite.’— Psalm cxlvii. 2 - 5 . 

If we were asked to select a passage to i-ead to some¬ 
body about our God, could we select a much moi*e 
beautiful passage than this 147th Psalm? It is so 
simple, so sublime. The sentences are so short, they 
might all almost be put into words of one syllable. 
Just os the sun itself is reflected in the dewdrop, 
so the glory of our God is reflected in these simple 
words. 

Consider the lovableness of our God. 

^ I. First of all, notice that His work is constmc- 
tive? God does not destroy and cast down; He 
builds uj)—constructs. Our God builds us up, that 
is Creation. He took us out of the dust of the 
earth and built us up into perfection. That is the 
whole history. What building! He took the very 
lowest, you see—Dust. Where did the dust come 
from? Poor dust body. He breathed into it the 
‘breath of life*—Equipment under the action of 
God. That is our Creation—Construction; and our 
whole life, Ediflcation: and the end. Perfection. 

‘ The Loixl doth build up.* ‘ Who shall build the 
tabernacle ? * ‘ Let us make three tabernacles.* The 
heavens cannot contain Him, Who dwelleth with 
those who are of a humble and contrite heait. ‘ Tlie 
Lord doth build up.* 

II. Notice what jt is He builds up—Jerusalem. 
*rhis is no localization. If you want an idea of 
localization, go to Jerusalem and see for yoiu’self, but 
the Jerusalem for us is the Jerusalem which cometh 
down out of heaven : it is a city where we may dwtH 
all together, and the light of the city is God Himself. 
A Holy City He builds, an Eternal City, a City of 
l^cace. * He gathereth together the outcasts of 
Israel.* It is not God*8 will that any should be an 
outcast—He gathereth them together. If anybody 
is an outcast it is not that God has cast Him out, 
but that he has cast God out of his soul. 

III. ‘He healeth those that are broken in heart.* 
So many people in this cruel world are what we call 
‘brokendown* people—broken in health, broken in 
wealth, lost their money, lost all thought, lost all 
•vmpathv, lost all love—lost all peace, lost heart, 

‘ orpken-heai'ted *, Our God healeth those that are 


broken in heai*t. It is not a partial or tentative 
healing; it goes to the very core, it goes down to 
the very root: He healeth the heart. He is the 
only real heart doctor. If the heart is all right aU 
else will be right. ‘ He healeth those that are broken 
in heart.* Our God alone can do it. He Who 
made the heart can heal it. 

IV. ‘And bindeth up their wounds.* Note the 
tender expression. Some people think that the Old 
Testament is hard and crude, and the New Testa¬ 
ment loving and sweet. You cannot find any verse 
in the Bible more lovely and tender than this verse 
about our God. He, ‘bindeth up their wounds'. 
The Hands that made you will bind up your wounds; 
The Fingei’s that created you will heal you. What 
more can you want? It is like the text which says: 
‘ He maketh all my bed in my sickness *. 

V. And while God is doing all this, what about 
the Universe ? Does He leave the universe to take 
care of itself? to go on as it likes ? Oh, no. ‘ He 
ordereth all things in heaven and earth.* If once 
He let the universe go, where would it go ?—a general 
crash. ‘He telleth the number of the stars.’ No 
man has ever yet been able to tell the number of the 
stars, and there never will be a man who can tell 
their number, for they are infinite. But God, Who 
is infinite, oin tell the number of them. And why ? 
He will not miss one of them. The I^ord who will 
not let a lamb be lost out of the flock will not let a 
single star be lost out of the firmament. He Who 
will bring back the wanderer, and get the outcast of 
Israel home, telleth the numl)er of the stars. He 
telleth every one. And what is more singular than 
that; thcie is a soit of familiarity between God and 
the stai-s. Look up into the heavens and think, * He 
calleth them all by their names *. We call the stars 
by heathen names. I do not think the names by 
which we call the stars are the same as the names by 
which God calls them—just as if He spoke to tlie 
stai-s and the stai*s answered him back again, a sort 
of sym})athctic give and take between the Creator 
and the created. Who knows? ‘His wisdom is 
infinite.* What if the light ci-eated speaks to the 
Light Uncreated, which is God ? How do you know ? 
There are many more things in heaven and earth 
tlnm you or I understand, and science is every day 
showing to us how very little we know of the things 
that are. ‘ He telleth the number of the stars, and 
calleth them all by their names.* How great is His 
power I and ‘ His understanding is infinite! *' 

VI. Bring this subject under the glorious light of 
the Gospel. ‘The Lord buildeth up Jenisalem.* 
We who know the Gospel know how He did it. He 
built it up with His Blood. *1110 Church of God is 
built np with the precious Blood of the Covenant 

‘ He gathereth together the outcasts of Israel.* 
You know what that means now. You know how 
they cost Him out of the city, and that He was the 
great Outcast of Israel, and the poor outcasts of 
Israel are brought home by the great Outcast of 
Israel. 
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* He healeth those that are broken in heart* How 
could He heal the broken-heai*ted so well ? Because 
His own Heart was broken and wounded. It is 
wounded men that need a wounded Saviour. A 
broken«hearted man needs a broken-hearted Saviour. 

‘ He telleth the number of the stars.* What are 
the stai-s but His Saints ? The Saints shine as the 
Stax'S for ever and ever, and God knows them. * Right 
dear in the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
Saints/ and they shine as the stars. 

IIbpbrbnobs. — CXLVII. 3, 4.—F. Bourdillon, Plain Ser¬ 
mons for Family Reading^ p. 122. CXLVII. 5. —VV. F. Shaw, 
Sermon Sketchea^ p. 15. CXLVII. 7t — C. Kingsley, The 
Water of Life^ p. 317. 

Psalm cxlvii. 8. 

Ruskik writes: *Look up towards the higher hills, 
where the waves of everlasting green roll silently into 
their long inlets among the shadows of the pines, and 
we may, perhaps, at last know the meaning of those 
quiet words of the 147th Psalm, He maketh grass 
to grow upon the mountains ** *. 

Rbfbrbnces. —CXLVII, 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xii. 
No. 672. CXLVII. 16-18.—/Wd. vol. xii. No. 670. 

Psalm cxlvxii. 

St. Bernard of Clairvaux thus describes the death of 
his brother Gerard : ‘Who could ever have loved me 
as he did ? He was a brother by blood, but far more 
in the faith. God grant, Gerard, that I may not 
have lost thee, but that thou hast only gone before 
me; for, of a surety, thou hast joined those whom, 
in thy last night below, thou didst invite to praise 
God, when suddenly, to the surprise of all, thou, with 
a serene countenance and cheeiful voice, didst com¬ 
mence chanting that Psalm, “ Praise ye the Lord from 
the heavens; praise Him in the heights. Praise ye 
Him, all his angels; praise ye Him, all his hosts.** 
At that moment, O my brother, the day dawned on 
thee, though it was night to us; the night to thee 
was all brightness. Just as I reached his side, I heard 
him utter aloud those words of Christ, “ Father, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit I ’* Then repeating 
the verse over again, and resting on the word Father^ 
Father! he turned to me and smiling said, " O how 
gracious of God to be the Father of men, and what an 
honour for men to be Ilis children ! ** 

Rbfbrbncbb. —CXLVIII. 1.—J. M. Neale, Sermone on 
Pauagee of the Psalms^ p. 318. CXLVIII, 3.—Archdeacon 
Sinclair, Words from St. PauVs, p. 20. 

THE WEATHER 

* Fire and hail, snow and vapours: wind and storm, fulfilling 
His Word.’— Psalm cxlvii i. 8 (Prayer Book Version). 

This verse tells us what God wants us to think about 
that most frequent of topics of conversation, the 
weather. The weather bnngs us into contact, im¬ 
mediate contact, with the forces of Nature. Here is 
a verse that strikes the keynote, true now, ti’ue then, 
always to be true. 

I. The Will of God.—And what is the first word 
whenever we think of the weather 7 God has brought 


into existence in this universe of ours forces of two 
kinds, forces that can disobey His will, such as the 
forces that we call human nature, and forces that 
cannot disobey His will; such are the forces that 
make for the weather. So whenever we realize what 
a storm, thunder, lightning, mist, fog, and rain, are 
doing, we are realizing what is going on among agents 
that cannot help doing what they do—we are wit¬ 
nessing the direct action of God, foi'ces that are ful- 
ailing His Word. 

IL Therefore, No Grumbling.—What is the second 
thought? It is a very practical conclusion, which 
we see to be a good one very plainly, though I quite 
admit it is not very easy to fall in with it. Do not 
let us ever grumble at the weather, do not let us 
ever grumble at anytliing that we cannot absolutely 
help, l)ecause if our will does not come in, why then 
it is God*s will. 1 shal! never forget the remark of 
an old Scottish gamekeeper, a good, old-fashioned 
Presbyterian. Some sport8n)en were grumbling at 
the weather*, and one of them went a step further 
and was cursing the weather; and the old gamekeeper 
said reverently, in a tone that the man could not 
help hearing, ‘It wets the sods and fills the buim, 
ana iPs God*s will*. The weather, and any other 
inevitable thing, is God*8 will. 

HI. An Ideal.—The third thought is this. Let us 
take the weather as our ideal. Is that a lowering of 
ideals that we who have a will of our own should wish 
that we were like forces that have no will ? That 
depends upon how we use the power f^iven to us. If 
mankind always used the free will which we have, to 
a certain extent, so as to make us act far better than 
the forces of Nature, of course it would be a Divine 
conception of existence; but, alas, you need not live 
more than a single day in any place on the face of 
this world to find out that we have not made good 
use of our will! We have sinned, we are full of 
negligences and ignorances, forgetfulness of God's law. 
The best thing we can do is to ask of God, ' Make 
me subservient to Thy will, make my will Thine. I 
want to be like those forces of Nature who have not 
a will of their own, fulfilling Thy word.* It is the 
highest ideal to be in God*s hands, to know that you 
are in God’s hands. It makes a strong life, a life that 
brings influence to bear on the men and women of 
one’s generation. 

IV. Storms and their Results.—^The last thought 
I have time for is this: Observe results of the weather 
upon the physical world round about. Observe the 
result of every kind of weather, stormy weather, stress 
of weather, upon the face of Nature. Terrible storms, 
what we call catastrophes, sometimes gradually work 
upon the Nature upon which these forces are exerted 
that which is very striking, ^and, and beautiful for 
us to see. From one point of view, in human nature^ 
though the changes have sometimes come gradually 
and sometimes suddenly, these scenes of beauty would 
not have been there had it not been for the wind and 
storms and vapours fulfilling God's Word. If we are 
yielded up to God’s will, every stress and eveiy straiii 
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of trial is just helping to carve out, moulding and 
mndplling a life that shall be beautiful in God’s service. 

Psalm cxlviil S. 

Rusrm says: ^The snow, the vapour, and the stormy 
wind fulfil Ilis word. Are our acts and thoughts 
lighter and wilder than these—that we should forget 
It?* 

YOUTH AND AOB 

* Both young men, and maidens; old men, and children: let 

them praise the name of the Lord.’—P salm cxlvhx. 12 , 13 . 

Tmt young have special needs of their own which the 
Gospel must recognize if it is to he of any use to 
them ; and the mature or aged, in like manner, have 
their own special wants, which cannot be met by the 
provision made for the young, but can only be satis¬ 
fied by a Gospel which understands and sympathizes 
with them. 

I. For the young He has the Gospel of Living; 
for the old the Gospel of Dying. A considerable 
proportion of those who have passed middle life have, 
by i-epcatcd experiences, been made acquainted with 
death. If you speak to them about it, you 
awaken a hundred tragic and tender memories, every 
one of which constrain.^ them to prepare to meet their 
God. It is of life the young mind thinks, not of 
death. It must mingle with the warm rush of the 
hcaltliy blood and keep time with the beating of the 
bounding heart. Hut is there not a response to this 
in the Gospel of Christ? Is it not pre-eminently a 
p)spel of life? There is nothing else about which it 
u more constantly speaking, ‘ I am come,* said Christ, 

* that ye might have life, and that ye miglit have it 
more abundantly *. 

II. To the young Christ brings the Gospel of 
Inspimtion; to the old the Gospel of Consolation. 
Youth looks around on the world in which it finds 
itself, and notes its defects with a fresh and inevitable 
glance. It burns to put them right. Christ taught 
the individual to realize his dignity as an immortal 
l>eing ; and the life He condemned most severely was 
that which accomplishes nothing. There is nothing 
too small to be done to the honour of God. The New 
Testament is from beginning to end a record of how 
men who were nothing in themselves became princes 
of thought and action tlii'ough the inspiration of 
Christ. 

III. For the young Christ has the Gospel of Giv¬ 
ing ; for the old the Gospel of Ueceiving. Christ has 
a cause on earth which con -only be carried on by the 
energy of those who ai-e willing to devote themselves 
to His service. He is not here any longer to cairy 
on His cause Himself; He has left it to the charge 
of those who are willing to act in His name. It 
needs courage, initiative, sacrifice; it needs the lives 
of men. This appeal comes home especially to the 
young. There is a work you can do for Him in youth 
that none can do in old age.— J. Stalker, The Four 
Men, p. 178. 

References. —(JXLVIII. 12.—J. M. Neale, Sermom 
iVwcAsd in SackvUU OolUg§ Okapel, vol. iv. p. 286. S. Gregory, 


How to Steer a Ship, p. 113. H. Jones, Chneiian fFerU Ffdpik 
vol. zEviiL p. 70 . 

THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OP YOUNG PEOPLE 

*Both young men, and maidens; • • • let them praise tto 
name of the Lord. —Psalm cxlviil la, 13 . 

It is scarcely superfluous to ask. What is religion ? for 
we cannot strive too earnestly for clear conception of 
such great terms. Definitions of religion are in- 
numeral)le, but I think it would not be easy to excel 
that of Dr. Agar lieet, who states it as ‘such concep¬ 
tion of the unseen as makes for righteousness'. No 

f >art of your manifold life is so precious as your re- 
igious life. All else is moulded by it. 

I. Characteristics of the Religion of Young 
People. —Whilst in one sense religion is the same in 
men and women of all ages, in another sense it varies 
according to years. The essence is one, the expres¬ 
sion differs. Kven among young people religion is 
marked by variety. It is the glory of Christianity 
that it is adaptive to individuality. It helps to make 
each of you himself, herself. Intellectual inquiry 
is a usual maik of young people's religion. Their 
heart is set to know the reason of things. As we 
grow older most of us arc less anxious for explana¬ 
tions. Age tolerates mystery. Youth resents it. 
Young people's religion is a religion of gladness, A 
moin-nfiil piety can never meet the needs of youth. 
Enthusiasm is a precious feature of the young 
people's religion. The august and winsome truth of 
ginlliness together with its cheering experiences kindle 
the ardour of youth. They fire the heart with the 
flame of Jehovah. 

II. Temptations of the Religion of Young People. 

—Young religionists are lialde to over-eriticalness. 
Everything is put under microscopic tests. There is 
ample room for legitimate criticism, but never seek 
to affoid space for pedantic criticism. Hyper- 
sensitiveness often vit ates youthful religion. It is 
well to have due sensitiveness, but if it degenerate 
into touchiness it becomes a curse to ourselves and to 
our friends. 

III. Advantage of the Religion of Young People. 

—Reasons might be niulti|)lied why young men and 
wonun should dedicate thom'‘elves to God's service. 
They have the advantage of physical stiength. It is 
easier to be a Christian in health than in sickness. 
They have also mental alertness and freshness. I'heir 
potencies of mind, consecrated unreservedly, may be 
used for God and man. ITie religion of youth has 
the accumulated experience of the past to profit by. 
The universal past waits to enrich your future. 
That you live in this privileged age gives you an im¬ 
mense religious advantage. The means ot being good 
and doing good are multiplied to an unprecedented 
extent 

iV. Obligations of the Religion of Young People. 

—^Your religion must be reflective. In ail your 
thoughts let your God lie. Let your religion be 
intensely Biblical, Make God's Book your book. 
Prayer must strongly mark your Ghratian lift. 
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Notliing must arrest your dcvotiom. Your religion 
■lust be a religion of service, llie Church needs 

J ou, and the world needs you.—D wsdalk T. Youkg, 
lessages for Home and Life^ p. 123. 

RiSFKRKNcin.—CXLVlll. 12, 13.—IV. Brock, Midsuftmer 
Morning Sermonif p. 68. G. Dawson, Sormom on Daily 
1^4 and Duty, p. G4. 

A PEOPLE NEAR UNTO HIM 
* A people near unto Him. Praise ye the Lord.'— Psalm 

CXLVIII. 14. 

Thkuk was a time when we could not take these 
words to ourselves. We wore not a people near unto 
God. Our sins had separated us from God, and we 
had no idea thit we had g uie so far from God until 
we tried to come back again to God. The prodig d 
had no ;dea he had gone into such a far country until 
he tried to come biick to his father. Ilut whilst he 
was yet a great way ott‘ the father saw him, mn, fell 
upon his neck, and kissed him. And now we who once 
wei*e far off are 'made nigh by the blood of Christ*. 

I. How are we Brought Near ? — How are we 
brought neai* to Gud ? We aits brought nijh by the 
blood of Christ. Now this is true both objectively 
and subjectively. It is true objectively. The only 
power which will sfivc us is the Cross of our Lord 
Jesus ( hrist. I know there are those who will tell 
you there is nothing objec tive in the Cross of our 
Loitl Jesus Christ; that that Cross was simply a 
manifest I tion of God’s lovt*, and that any idea of a 
liiicrifit e or an atonement for sin must be entirely put 
u|)()n one side, for, unless we are willing to do so, we 
sliull drive all thinking men to unbelief. There is 
only one old Gospel, that Jesus Christ died for our 
gias, according to the Scripture. He died 'the just 
for the unjust, that He might bring us to God*. 

II. How Near have we been Brought ? —If it is by 
the Blood of Chri.st that we are btolight near to God, 
how near, practically, have you and I been brought 
to God ? l^t me bring you to the Old Testament 

i ncture of that wonderful scene which is portrayed 
or us in Exodus xix. and following chapter. God 
descends upon Mount Sinai. You may regard that 
mountain as a very pivot of the earth to day, for God 
is theix*. And I want you in your thought to draw 
four conccntnc circles round about that mountain. 
And as we press thmugh one circle to another, I want 
you to ask youiselves, Have I reai hed that point of 
nearness to God ? The outermost ciicle is described 
in Exodus XIX. 16 and 17, ‘And it came to pass on 
the third day in the morning, that there were thundci's 
and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount, 
and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud; so 
that all the people that was in the camp trembled. 
And Moses brought forth the people out of the camp 
to meet with God ; and they stood at the nether part 
of the mount.* And when they heard God speatin^ 
to thorn it seemed as if the very earth trembled 
beneath the veiT breath of God. No wonder all the 
[leojile trembled ; no wonder Moses never ^ allowed 
them to forget that day. Again and again in Deut¬ 


eronomy he reminds them that they were brought so 
nigh unto God ' that the Loi-d spake unto you out of 
the midst of the fire*. Those people were brought 
very near to God when God spake to them, and His 
Voice revcrl)ei'ated in the very inmost souls. Do you 
know what it is to be brought thus near to God, so 
near that we lose sight of everything else, and God 
alone is the great reality in your life, and God speaks 
to you, and as God speaks to you you b*etnble ? This 
nearness of impression is very solemn, it is not some* 
thing to be ti-eated lightly; and yet the nearness of 
impression is not enough. This very people who stood 
there and trembled, and lifted up their hands in des¬ 
pair and said, ‘ All that the Lord hath said will we 
do, and be obedient,* went away, and in a few days 
afterwaids were dancing and playing round about the 
camp. And is not it so sometimes with ourselves? 
If you know what it is to get on the top of the 
hill with God, there will be a change in your life, in 
your character. As you come down to your daily life^ 
there will Ixi unselhJiness, there will be consideration 
for othei's, there will be a spirit of self-sacrifice, a spirit 
of gentleness and a spirit of love, which will so over¬ 
flow your very life and character that men will know 
that you are a man who is living in very close intimate 
communion with Jesus Christ. 

IIkperbivces. —CXLVIII. 14.— O, Brooks, Outlinet of Sw* 
mons, p. 138. CXLVIII .—International Oritieal OnMnentary^ 
vol. iL p. 638. 

GOD’S INHERITANCE IN SAINTS 

* For the Lord taketh pleasure in His people: He will beautify 
the meek with salvation.'— Psalm cxlix. 4. 
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Tiik Lord takes pleasure an 1 finds delight in those 
that run to do His bidding* 

I. The I-ord cares nothing for the strength of a 
horec or for the rapidity with which a man’s legs can 
carry him from place to place; but He loves to see 
a meek and humble believer trusting Him. That 
delight begins with the repentance ana with the true 
sorrow f6r sin, the sorrow according to God. There 
is a godly clement in sorrow. 

II. God is the highest and the holiest of beings. 
He is in heaven; He is enthroned there; that is His 
proper threne and His proper slmne; but there is 
one dwelling-place for the satce of which He will come 
down from heaven—that is, when He sees a humble 
and a contrite heart, where there is reverence for His 
Word and a trembling and holy fear—not a servile 
fear, but a filial fear, like that of a child to a 
father, 

HI. It is very common for people to ssty that the 
angels rejoice over every returning sinner. Whose 
joy is it? Not the angels’ joy, it is God’s joy, and 
the thought is that God is so full that He cannot 


up their cups to catch the overflowing of the infinite 
chalice of the love of God. 

IV. It is a great thing to have Christ’s oompassioD 
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when you have fallen. Is it not a greater thinp; to 
have Christ’s sympathy when you stand, and is it 
not worth while to fortify ourselves against all the 
assaults of the devil when we remember that we can 
change the feeling of compassion in Jesus Christ over 
our &11 to one of delight and sympathy over our 
victory?—A ethub T. Piebson, Homiletic Review^ 
1904, vol. xLviii. p. 378. 

References. --CXLIX. 4.—O. Brooks, OtUlinet of SemwnB, 
p. 08. Spurgeon, Evening by Evening^ p. 120. CXLIX. 0.— 
J. Keble, Sermons for the ^inta* Daya^ p. 444. J. Bolton, 
Selected Sermona (2nd Series), p. 97* CXLIX .—International 
Oritical Commentary^ vol. ii. p. 641. 

MUSIC AS A FACTOR IN CULTURE 
* Praise ye the Lord 1 '—Psalm cl. x. 

Music is a gift of God. Like all the sciences it is 
a radiation of Divine truth. 

I. The Divinity of music further appears in the fact 
that the greatest musicians have been good men; and 
to develop the mighty impulses which they have felt 
in their souls, the gieat musicians have chosen lofty 
Divine themes. It is a mission of music to soften and 
remove the asperities of men. It helps to unify the 
race and make men homogeneous in spite of contro- 
vei-sy and unbelief, the music of all the Christian 
Church is saving this world for the Christmas of 
Christ. The hymn and the singer are often a long 
way in advance of the sermon and hearer in evangeliz¬ 
ing influences. Music refines and ennobles. Music 
brightens life’s dark places, and soothes the heart in 
trouble. 

II. Music could not enjoy its best development 
until man had passed beyond his feudal age and 
reached the time when the lion and the tiger wei’e 
being eliminated from his nature. Men had to pass 
beyond their barbaric, belligerent, and boisterous 
eras before they could realize that the highest ex- 
pi'ession of mind and spirit is in music. Music, if 
not more perfect than printing, the art preservative 
of all arts, is surely the best interpreter of all art and 
science. The mystery and miracle of truth reveal 
their open sesame when studied through the atmo¬ 
sphere of music. Music is thus an intellectual 
factor. It is hot so much a truth-seeker as a 
truth-finder. 

III. Instrumental as well as vocal music should be 
made a part of the public school curriculum of every 
child. IVue religion like true love is emotional, and 
music is the most adequate impression of the emo¬ 
tional faculties. Faith sings, unoelief never. Music 
reveals God. All revivals of religion have been ac¬ 
companied by revivals of sacred songs. Music is the 
language of celestial throngs. True eloquence is 
thought winged with music. The infinite God is 
more perfectly worshipped with musical accompani¬ 
ment ixicause music goes beyond langua^ and logic 
and opens up the vistas of faith thi'ough which can 
be seen the King in His beauty. 


MUSIC AND RELIGION 

* Let everything that hath breath praiae the Lord*— 
Psalm cu 6 . 

I. All conceited music has an educational value fiur 
higher than that of music written for a single per¬ 
former. It is the work of people associated toother 
as they are in society, and thus it teaches the lesson 
of life to those who are willing to learn. For, first, it 
demands preparation, careful and continuous. And 
that—be sure of it—^is one of the most valuable 
lessons that we can learn ; we can compass nothing 
great, we cannot even understand anything great, 
without patience and pains. Once more. In life as 
in music we cannot all take leading parts. Most of 
us are but members of the great chorus, our voices 
serve to swell and deepen the harmonies of human 
life. In life as in music, perhaps many of us shall do 
our work the better the less we make a show of doing 
it publicly. 

II. Music has an important office to fulfil in re¬ 
ligion, in those great duties which we call duties to 
God. For noble music reveals to us that there is 
another world beside that which we can see; it gives 
expression to the inarticulate yearnings of our soub 
after something higher and better than earth can give. 
It is the language of emotion, as speech is the language 
of intellect. It speaks to us of that which we feel, as 
distinct from that which we can be said to know. 
Thus we put it to its worthiest and most fitting use 
when we employ it to express religious emotion, to 
be the vehicle of prayer and of praise. Reli^ous 
music, then, is the language of religious emotions. 
Through it we express the unspeakable desire of our 
hearts. But religion is not altogether made up 
of emotion. Our feelings are so unstable and so 
changeful that they have to be controlled by intellect 
And as the most perfectly developed man is he who 
has developed both his feelings and his reason, who is 
neither the slave of sentiment on the one hand, nor 
the slave of logic on the other, so the worthiest way 
we have of expressing the deliberate yet passionate 
devotion of thankful hearts is neither by words alone 
nor by music alone, but by song, by peifect musie 
wedded to noble words. 

III. And this perhaps explains for us in some 
measure those mysterious pictures in the Revelation 
of St. John of the cmj)lo;^ments of the saints in heaven. 
Every faculty, every instinct of their glorified human* 
ity they consecrate to God’s gloiy. How does SL 
John describe their occupation ? He sums it up as 
eternal praisa Music is the symbol of perfect con* 
sea-ation, the consecration of body and soul to the 
glory and praise of God. And as the best incentive 
to faithful service here is that love of God in redemp¬ 
tion which was consummated in the sacrifice of the 
Cress, so the perpetual burden of the Anthem of 
Saints is. Worthy the Lamb that was slain I—J. HL 
Bebnabd, Via Domini^ p. 294. 

Repbrbncbs.—CL. 6 .—A W. Hare, AUnm Sarmom^ p. 87I. 
H. £. Mauniug, Sermom^ voL iii. p. 276. 
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CHAP. I. 

Ruskin writes: *Read this first of Proverbs with me, 

E lease, llie Proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, 
ing of Israel. 

‘ ** To know wisdom and instruction.” 

‘(Not to opine them.) 

•“To perceive the words of understanding.” 

‘(He that hath eyes, let him read—he that hath 
cars, hear, and for the Blind and the Deaf,—if patient 
and silent by the roadside,—thei*e may also be some 
one to say, “He is coming”) 

‘“To i-eceive the instruction of Wisdom, Justice, 
and JuDGMKNi', and Euuity.” 

‘Four things,—Oh fi iends, which you have not only 
to perceive but to receive.*— Fora Clavigera^ letter 
LXXVH. 

Repebencbs.— I. 1. —J. B. Mozley, Sermoiu Parochial and 
Oceasionalf p. 96. W, Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on 
Earthy p. 9. I. 1-19. — A. Maclurea, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Esther^ Job, Proverbs, etc., p. 71* !• 6 . — W. Ariiot, 

Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 14. I. 7. — Ilcfiry 
Alford, Quebec Ghajyel Sermons, vol. vii. p. 1. W, Arnot, 
Laws from Jlejiven for Life on Earth, p. 17. I. B.~^lbid, p. 21. 
L 9.—Ibid. p. 25. 

TEMPTERS 

* My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not'— Proverbs 

I. 10 . 

I. A DANGER implied. It is the nature of sin to be 
aggit5ssive. No pei’son was ever guilty of only one 
sin. His first sin might aptly have been called Gad— 
‘ a troop Cometh *. There was never one sinner yet 
who did not try to make another like himself. On 
earth there is a huge propaganda of evil. Hence this 
world is a place of aanger to the young and inex¬ 
perienced. 

II. A method exposed—‘entice*. The tempter 
proceeds indirectly and flatteringly. Among his 
enticements are (1) increase of knowledge, (2) pleasure, 
(3) love of liberty, (4) nobody will ever know. 

III. Resistance enforced—‘Consent thou not*. 
There must not be a particle of ‘Yes* in your ‘No*. 
Say it at the right time and in the right way. Re¬ 
member these two maxims as regards our moral 
actions: the necessity of choice in matters of con¬ 
duct; and when conscience is clear let there be no 
further parley. 

IV. The safeguaiid of holy memories—‘My son*. 
Open the book of memory at the page where a father’s 
solicitude and a mothers love is recorded for you. 

V. This may be viewed as the utterance of God. 
He unfolds to us His Fatherhood in Christ, and be¬ 
seeches us to resist sin.—W. M. Taylor, The Sermon 
Year Book, 1891, p. 854. 


TEMPTATION 

‘ My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thon not.'—P rovbim 

I. 10. 

If this book of Proverbs appeals so especially to the 
young, there is reason and justification for this. For 
the most part, youth has a decisive bearing upon 
after yeai’s. The principles must then be formed 
which shall govern the whole of life. Wisdom, there¬ 
fore, makes an especial efibrt to rescue the young 
from danger, and to guide them into safety, peaces 
and life. There is appropriateness in dissuasion com¬ 
bined with precept. 

I. Life a Scene of Temptation.—^Theie are two 
things to be considered in order to undei'stand this 

1, The instigations to evil which from without 
beset and attack every human being, of whatever ago 
and condition. 

2. The natural inclination towards evil, which 
from within gives such force to the external invita¬ 
tions. The two, concurring and conspiring, render 
life an arena of moral conflict. 

II. Youth Especially the Period of Temptation.— 
The wise man addresses his ‘son,* sympathizing with 
the young, remembering his own youth, and anxious 
to deliver youthful pilgrims from the snai*es which 
abound in their patn. 

1. In youth the passions are strongest, by which 
human nature is often urged aside from the ways of 
wisdom and piety, of virtue and true happiness. 

2. In youth the principles and habits are unformed. 

3. In youth inexperience exposes to the arts of the 
crafty And the vile. 

III. Evil Companionship a Powerful Means of 
Temptation.—Society is sought by the young, who 
look to this for much of their happiness. There is 
always danger lest they should be deceived by the 
speciousness of outward attractions, and should fail 
justly to estimate the character of associates. Thus 
they are liable to influence by— 

1. The example of bod companions. ‘Evil com¬ 
munications corrupt good manners.* 

2. The actual invitations to sinful courses from 
those whose influence it is not easy to resist. 

IV. Divine Grace should be Sought in Order to 
the Resistance of Temptation.—1. Temptation may 
be withstood. The excuse is sometimes made, ‘ The 
temptation was too strong for me*. But it is not 
the case that the temptation is too strong; rathei* is 
the tempted too weak. God with every temptation 
makes a way of escape, and men are not shut up to 
sin. 

2. WatchfvXness and prayer alone can preserve 
in the case of temptation. If the young set out upon 
their course relying upon their own wisdom end 
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strength, they will surely fall. Divine strength alone 
can overcome; there is no other safety than that 
which lies in distrust of self and confidence in God. 

Rbkkiik.vces.—I. 10.—W. Taylor, Chriitian IVorld Pulpit, 
Tol. xl. 18U1, p. 81. F. B. Co^l, Straight Tracks, p. 82. W. 
Arnot, La'ts from Heaven for Life on Earth, I. 19.— Ibid, p. 
44. I. 20.— Ibid, p. 49. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Lessons for Daily Life, p. 147. E. A. Trench, Gods Message 
Through Modern Doubt, p. 59. I. 20-33.—A. Maclaren, Exposi¬ 
tions of Holy Scripture — Esther, Job^ Proverbs, etc., p. 77- I. 
23.—G. Mathesoii, Voices of the Spirit, p. 56. W, Arnot, 
Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 55. I. 24-28.— Ibid, 
p. 59. 1. 26.—N. D. World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. 

1000 , p. 328. I. 30, 31.—F. B. Woodward, Sermons (2nd 
8erie<), p. 182. II. 1-5.—Harvey Goodwin, Parish Sermons, 
p. 239. II. 4, 6 .—W”. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on 
Earth, p. 00. II. 10, 11 .— Ibid, p. 77. A. Maclaren, Outlines 
of Semwiu on the Old Testament, p. 150. II. 12-19.— W, 
Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 72. II. 17.— 
Henry Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. vii. p. 10. III. 
1 .—\V. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 77. 
III. 1-10.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Esther, 
Job, Proverbs, etc., p. 84. III. 3.—II. Ward Beecher, Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 271. W. Arnot, Ijaws from Heaven for Life 
on Earth, p. 81. III. 5.— Ibid. p. 85. O. Salmon, Non- 
Miraculous Christianity^ p. 218. 

SELF-RELIANT OR OOD-RELIANT? 

* Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not unto 
thine own understanding^. In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He shall direct thy paths.'— Provkkbs hi. 5 , 6 . 

No one whb reads the hook of lVovej*b.s can fail to see 
tliat ils maxims are of the utmost value. We should 
truly he the poorer without ils jiithy, practical sayings, 
which bear upon almost every phase of life. 

How much we need to remember the vei’ses that I 
read as 0111 text. 

1. It is Often Considered a Fine Thing to be Self- 
Reliant.—Many men boast that they rely only on 
Uiemselvcs. A man will jxiint with pride to his 
prosperous business and say, ‘ I worked all that up by 
myself from nothingSel^reliance is very good up to 
a certain point. It is all right if it does not make us 
forget God, from Whom all good things come, and in 
Whom we live and move and have our being. The 
man who trusts in God does not become slack and 
careless. lie knows that if he is trusting in God for 
help in hi.s daily work he must put forth his best 
energies in order to be worthy of God’s help. When 
we trust in God we are, as it were, admitting Him 
into pari nership with oui'selves. It therefore becomes 
necessary to try to live up to our high position. J 
want you to think of this os a message from God to 
you in the height of your prosperity, it may be, when 
ail is going well with you. After all there is not 
much to be said for the man who only pretends to 
trust in (jod when he is in adversity, and as it were 
so far in a corner that he cannot help himself. It 
may be that he learns his lesson at such a time, and 
by finding what God can do for him then, learns to 
trust Him at all times. The trust that honours God, | 
and which He desires, is that which is accorded to 
Him at all tlu^es, in the time of prosperity quite as 


much as in the time of adversity, for though we maj 
not feel the need of His help then so mu(£ as we do 
in the time of adveraity, it is quite true that our 
times of prosperity are just the times when we are 
tempted to forget God, and think we can do without 
Him. 

We need to bear in mind the next verse. 

II. Those^ who have not Really Tried It, sonif 
times Think that to have Qod always in our Minds 
must make them Dull and Weary. —^They think that 
it is all very well for Sundays or for times of prayer, 
but to acknowledge God at all times, to be thinking 
constantly of Him, to be continually consulting Him, 
this they imagine would rob life of its freedom and 
its brightness. What a mistake they make I It b 
only when we take God into our lives that we art 
able to enjoy life to its fullest extent For when we 
do that, we look at the world in a new light. Every¬ 
thing is transformed because it becomes to us part of 
God’s world. The beauties of nature are a thousand 
times more lovely when we see God’s handiwork in 
them, and there is a new atti'action in our fellow-men, 
when we realize that they are children of the same 
heavenly Father as ourselves. 

III. You need not Hold Back because you are 
afraid, if you try to act up to the exhortation of our 
text, and acknowled^ God in everything, that you 
will be deprived of nappiness and your life made 
gloomy. No, your joys will be multiplied a thousand¬ 
fold, and you will have God’s help in your work in 
times of difficulty and perplexity as weU. And how 
much of our life is of this latter nature. We can see 
so little of what is before us that we often know not 
what to do. We are uncertain what course to take 
or what plans to make. But if it is our habit to ac¬ 
knowledge God in everything, to seek His guidance 
and to trust in Him, we have the assurance of His 
Word that * we shall not be disappointed 

Rkperencbs. — III. 6 .—J. R. Crookes, ChrisiuEn World 
Puljrii, vol. Ixxiii. 1908, p. 170. III. 7, 8.—W. Am^ 
Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 89. III. 0 .—IbidL 
p. 91. III. 9, 10 .—J. Silvester, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixix. 1900, p. 245. 111. 11 , 12 .— W, Arnot, Laws fivm 

Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 93. III. 11-24.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Esther, Job, Proverbs, etc., p. 
88 . III. 13-15.—W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on 
Earth, p. 99. HI. 13,19.—O. A. Chadwick, The IrUelled ana 
the Heart, p. 154. III. 14.—C. Perren, Revival Sermone in 
Ovlline, p. 252. III. 16,17.—W. Arnot, Lasoe from Heaven 
for Life on Earth, p. 102 . III. 19, 20 .— Ibid, p. 105. IlL 
26.—/5id. p. 107. III. 27, 2B,^Ibid, p. 111 . III. 2 a— 
S. A. Tipple, The Admiring Guest, p. 122. III. 3a— 
Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 115. 

Provekbs IV. 5, 7* 

I MEAN to follow Solomon’s directions, * get learning: 
get understanding I find earlier days are gone by 
—I find that I can have no enjoyment in the world 
but continual drinking of knowledge.— Keats ta 
John Taylor (1818). 

RBPBRWfCBS.—IV. 7.—J- T. Brmmston, Ssmwm ta Boys 
p. 152. A. E. Dunning, Christian World PidpU, toL xlviil 
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IjBOd, p. 12. U. Hiomas, Pnd. toI. liii. 1808, p. 163. IV. 10, 
11.—W. Arnot, Lonm from Heaven for Life on Earil^ p. 117. 
10-19.—A. Maclaren, Expoeiiiont of Holy Scripture — EMier^ 
IV. Jobf Proverbt, etc., p. 96. IV. 12.—/6u£. p. 101. IV. 13. 
—Spur^^eon, Sermme^ vol. xxlv. No. 1418. J. S. Maver, 
C9iru(ian World Pul]^^ vol. liii. 1898, p. 318. W. Ariiot, 
Laws from Heaven fw Life on Earthy p. 119. IV. 14, 16.— 
F. IV. Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 344. 

“ Plain Sermons” by contributors to the Trade for the Times^ 
vol. V. p. 208. IV. 18.— Ibid. vol. ii. p. 141. G. Body, The 
Life of Justification, p. 176. J. Hamilton, Faith in God, p. 
324. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Esther, 
Job, Proverbs, etc., p. 108. IV. 18,19.—VV. Arnot, Laws from 
Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 121. IV. 23.—Spurffeon Sermons, 
voi. iv. No. 179. J. Thain Davidson, The City Youth, p. 213. 
W. G. Klmslie, British Weekly Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 466. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Esther, Job, Proverbs, 
etc., p. 116. E. Mcyrick Goulbiirn, Three Counsels of the 
Divine Master, vol. 1. p. 246. H. Harris, Short Sermons, vol. 

L p. 202. “ Plain Sermons ** by contributors to the Trade for 
the Times, vol. ix. p. 324. IV. 23-27.—VV. Arnot, Laws from 
Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 124. 

THE KEEPING OP THE HEART 

* Keep thy heart with all dilig^ence; for out of it are the issues 
of life.’— Proverbs iv. 23. 

1. How is this law of life to be obeyed ? How is the 
heai t to be kept ? 

If we are going to keep our hearts we must have 
disciplined imaginations. The relation between the 
two IS of the most intimate nature. Now what is the 
work of the imagination? The imagination does 
this. It takes of abstract things and pn^sents them 
in concrete forms to the heart. It takes of ideas and 
turns them into pictures; and by presenting these 
ideas like pictures or images to the heart, it provokes 
in the heart certain feelings. If the pictures appeal 
to fear, they produce in the heart the spirit of revul¬ 
sion. If the pictures ap|)eal to that which the heart 
delights in, it appeals in the form of attractions. 

A discif)lined imagination is the condition of a 
heart rightly regulated and of a life rightly shaped. 

II. I believe myself that it is impossible to explain 
the phenomenon of our spiritual lives unless you re¬ 
cognize the fact that there is an organized power 
of evil that acts upon us from without. Whatever 
theological difficulties there may be in apprehending 
this truth I could not explain the facts of my own | 
spiritual experience unless I knew there was some ' 
power without me that had power to stir thought 
within me; because continually these things that 
come to my imagination and propose themselves to 
my heaii; have not been self-sought, they have come 
upon me entirely without my own will; it is as if I 
had been walking in a read, and a pistol shot comes 
to me and I feel its effect immediately within; im- 
mediately the imagination is stin-ed into such activity i 
with suen persistency, with such fascination, that 
which whilst to my highest self it is a positive agony, 
it is yet to my lower nature a positive thing of de- 
i%ht. 

III. I must, in some way or another, get master of 
mj imagination; and as I beat down my body into 


subjection I must bring my imagination into sul>- 
joitioit. How are you going to do it? 

1. Pray about it. 

2 . Take care what you read. 

3. Do everything that you can that will supply to 
the imagination wholesome food. 

There is only one way of really getting the peace 
of the inmgination; and that is by living with the 
eyes of the imagination continually gazing upon the 
vision of the beautiful.—G. Body, Chriatmn World 
Pulpit, vol. Lxxiii. iy08, p. 196. 

Proverbs tv. 23. 

Ruskin says : ‘ For all of us, the question is not at all 
to ascertain how much or how little corruption there 
is in human nature; but to ascertain whether, out of 
all the mass of that nature, we are of the sheep or 
the goat breed; whether we are people of upright 
heart, being shot at, or people of crooked heart, shoot¬ 
ing. And, of all the texts bearing on the subject, 
this, which is a quite simple and practical order, is 
the one you have chiefly to hold m mind. “ Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life .***—Ethics of the Dust, p. 101. 

Rbperencbs.— IV. 26.—B, VVilberforce, The Hope that if 
in Me, p. 39. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2058. IV. 
26.—11. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 67. H. Davenport, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1x1 v. 1903, p. 374. V. 11.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 667. V. 11-13.—Ii. Ward 
Beecher, Sermons (4th Series), p, 481. V, 16.—^W. Arnot, 
Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 130. V. 21, 22. —IbuL 
p. 134. V. 22.—JesNe Brett, The Soul's Escape, p. 33. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Esther, Job, Proverbs, 
etc., p. 123. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvl. No. 915. VI. 6,— 
E. Fowlo, Plain Preaching to Poor People (1st Series), p. 16. 
VI. 16-19.-—>V. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, 
p. 136. VI. 20-23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2406; 
see also Twelve Sermons to Young Men, p. 146. VI. 20-24.— 
W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 138. VI. 
22.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 1017. VII. 6.—J. 
Thain Davidson, The City Youth, p. 3. VIII. 1, 14, 22, 23, 
29, 30.—W. Alexander, The Great Question, p. 3. VIII. 10, 
13.—W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 143. 
VIII. 14.—W. Alexander, The Great Question, p. 46, VlII. 
16.—E. W. Bullitiger, By Me Kings Reign, Sermon. J. 
Andrew, The Dundee Pulpit, 1872, p. 169. Vlll. 17. —A. O. 
Deedes, Church Times, 1900, vol. xliv, p. 103. VIII. 18.—C. 
Silvester Horne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 11. 1897. p. 406. 
VIII. 18, 21.—W, Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, 
p. 146. VIII. 21.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
— Esther, Job, Proverbs, etc., p. 130. VIII. 22-31.— W. Arnot, 
Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 148. VIII. 30, 31.— 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Esther, Job, Pro- 
verbs, etc., p. 136. VIII. 31.— G. W. Herbert, NUee qf 
Sermons, p. 262. 

SUPREME ACQUISITIONS 

* For whoso findeth Me findeth life, and shall obtain favour 
of the Lord. But he that misseth Me wrongeth his own 
soul: all they that hate Me love death.'— Proverbs viii. 

35. 36 (R.V.). 

This striking contrast expresses the twofold univenal 
classification of men—those who find and those who 
miss ti’ue wisdom in life. 

I. Looking first at the darker side of the contittik 
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we see sin revealed as being both a missing of the 
Divine purpose and also a process of self-destruction. 
For to miss Christ either by reason of engaging the 
heart’s attention with other things, by the fatal power 
of careless inattention, or by engrossment in the seaich 
after the merely secondary things of life, is to fail in 
apiirehcnding that for which ci’eation and redemption 
alike have marked us out. And his folly is eternal 
who misses Christ for the sake of gaining any or aught 
cither. 

For at the same time he wrongeth his own soul 
Sin is but long-drawn-out self-destruction. It con¬ 
fuses those powers of spii itual apprehension by which 
we are enabled to determine the will of God and so 
to steer a straight coui*se. It outrages conscience, 
violating that organ of moral sensitiveness until its 
approving or reproving voice is entirely hushed. Sin 
paralyses will-power, exercising a kind of moral hypnot¬ 
ism from which men often try to arouse Iheniselvcs in 
vain. 

It is, however, by robbing the soul of its only pos¬ 
sibility of development that sin, which is in some shape 
OP other a missing of Christ, wrongs it most. Just as 
everything in Nature needs its own piojicr ehunent 
and environment in order to ensure the development 
of all its possibilities, so the soul of man needs Christ 
in order to reach its highest and truest life. 

II. The brighter side of the contrast is bright indeed. 

* He that findeth Me lindeth life,’ which is the very 
antithesis of sin’s result. For life is power to lie and 
to do. Its manifestations are as visible and^rccog- 
niz^ihlc as are those of the sin to wliich allusion has 
been made. For with life comes the gift of vi.sion— 
lower to see and to understand the will of God ;is the 
aw of daily living. It brings, too, a quickening of 
conscience—jiower to judge in matters of personal 
moral import. It imparts a strength of will—jiower 
to purpose according to the knowledge received and 
judgment recorded. Above all, life is the true en¬ 
vironment foi* development—power to grow. In short 
Christ tiansforiiis the water of mere existence into the 
wine of true life, 

III. It i-cinains to be noted that this His wondrous 
gift is only made to him that ‘findelh Me,’ which is 
of coui’se to him that secketh. 'i'he man who wants 
to see Christ is always the man whom Christ wants to 
see, and he who sets his heart to know the life whicli 
He bestows is never disappointed of his desire.—J. 
Stuart IIoldkn, Redeeming Vision, p. 114. 

GOD’S DEEPEST HORROR IN SIN 

* He that sinneth against Me wrongeth his own soul.'-P'to- 

VERBS viii. 36 . 

I. This is not the common mode of thinking about 
sin. The common mode is to regard God’s horror of 
sin os resulting from a sense 01 injury to Himself. 
Here, on the contrary, the Divine horror of sin is said 
to consist in the fact that it is an injury to me. A 
father says to a child, ‘ Do not go near the fire while 
I am out ; if you do, I shall be verjr angry'. The 
diild probably tliiaks that his anger will lie in the fact 
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of being disobeyed. It will not lie there at all; R 
will be stirred purely by the fear that in its act 
disobedience the child may have hurt itself. And if 
he finds that the child has hurt itself, his anger wiD 
be transmuted into the most intense pain. 

II. Now, take what we call /leW-fire. The heavenly 
Father cries to His children ‘ I command you not to 
go near it lest you get scorchedWhat is the ground 
of that command ? Is it the wish to exercise a Divine 
authority? No; startling as it may seem, it is the 
wish to avert a Divine fear. You have heard the 
expression, ‘ The fear of the Loixl'. When I am ej^ 
horted to cultivate the fear of the Lord, what does 
that mean ? It means that I am to get into my heart 
that fear which dwells in the heart of God, that I am 
to have for my brother the same dread which the 
heavenly Father has for Ilb children. The fear of 
the Lord is the feai* tliat His sons and daughters will 
touch the fire. 

III. You speak of God’s sovereign decrees. God 
has no sovereign dcciees; God’s deerces are all pater¬ 
nal. The dec recs of a despot are meant to clip the 
subject’s wings; those of the Father are meant to 
expand the wings. Why are you forbidden to hate? 
llccause hatred cramps the soul. Why are you foi^ 
bidden to be jealous ? llecause jealousy narrows the 
soul. Why are you forbidden to be selfish ? Because 
selfishness locks the soul. Why are you commanded 
to love ? Because love is libeiiy. Why are you com¬ 
manded to pity? Because pity is power. Why are 
you commanded to symiwithizc? Because sympathy 
IS the heart’s soaring. The commands of your Father 
break the cage and set you free. He prescribes faith 
tliat you may fly. He offbra grace that you m^ 
grow. He enjoins kindness tliat you may kindle. Hie 
exacts brotherhood that you may bloom. He requires 
service that you may sin^y. He invites prayer that 
you may prophesy. Not in His honour, but in yourSi 
docs He ask the homage of your heart; the Father 
has no glory but the enlargement of His child.—GL 
Mathesox, Messages of Hope, p. 81. 

Rkperences.— .VIII. 30 . — W. L. Watkioson, Chriitim 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixi. 1002, p. 401. llocliffe Mackiiitoali, 
Christum World Pulpit, vol. Ixx. 1906, p. 379. IX, 1-6.— 
W. Arnot, Laws from Htavtn for Life on Earth, p. 151. IX. 3, 
4, and 16.—A. Maclareii, Sermons Preached in Manchester, p. 326L 

IX. 7, 9,12.— \V. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, 
p. 154. IX. 10.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in SackoiUs 
College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 239. C. S. Macfarland, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Hx. p. 235. IX. 13-18.—VV. Arnot, Lam 
from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 159. IX. 17.—J. Leith, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivlii. 1900, p. 45. X. 1.—W. 
Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 164. X. 4.—> 
Ibid. p. 107. X. 7^—Ibid. p. 168. Canon Bodington, Churtk 
Times, vol. xli. 1899, p. ^9.—Hensley Henson, C^ruluiii 
World Pulpit, vol. lix. 1901, p. 73; see also vol. Ixviii. 1905| 
p. 313. Hugh Black, Univenity Sermons, p. 281. X. 8, 0.— 
W. Arnot, Latos from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 170L 

X. 11, 14.~i5ul. p. 172. X. 15.^. Percival, ChrMcm 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 401. W. Arnot, Lam 
from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 175. X. 18-21.—J6idL 
p. 180. H. JeA, Chridian World PmlpU, voL Izxiil. 1806, 
p. 152. 
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THE ABSOLUTE GOOD 

'The bleseing^ of the Lord, it maketh rich, and He addeth no 
■orrow therewith/— Proverbs x. 22, 

The ancients believed that the pjrramids were so 
eonstructed that they CAst no shadow ; but few tiling 
in this world are wholly free from shadows. Well- 
nigh all ciix*umstances and events, however propitious 
•ome may be, entail disadvantages. Absolute per¬ 
fection is rare in any direction. Yet it is now our 
privilege to offer unqualified advantage, a gift with¬ 
out a backdraw, a blessing that is an unalloyed joy. 
In its most definite sense the blessing of the Lord is 
the fullness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ; 
and we hope to show that a truly Christian life can 
bring men good, only good; that it implies no abate¬ 
ment whatever, but is a nch and an unadulterated 
blessing. 

I. The influence of true religion upon character 
affords a proof of this. Here eminently ‘ the blessing 
of the Lord maketh rich *. On the banks of the 
Humber we have seen a vine growing in the open air. 
In the summer it put foiih leaves, the fruit began to 
fa.shion, and one might have supposed that it was 
going to ripen into purple clusters; but it never 
came to perfection : the grapes remained paltry and 
green, withering on the tree. A vino planted m the 
open air in the North of England is always a pathetic 
spectacle. How different with the vine as it is seen 
growing in Italy. Its branches are flung abroad as 
though in conscious triumph, every leaf upon it is a 
poem, and the clust(?rs gleam like purple constella¬ 
tions set in a firmament like unto an emerald. Here 
is the rapture of the poet, the dream of the artist, 
the joy of the vintner. Yet wide as is the distinction 
between the vine of the Humber and the vineyards 
of Ibily. the difference is yet infinitely greater be¬ 
tween character as it struggles in the chill air of 
sec-ularisni and i\s it ripens in the sunshine of Jesus 
Christ. ‘ I am the true Vine, and My Father is the 
Husbandman. 1 am the Vine, ye are the branches : 
he that al)ideth in Mo, and I in him, the same bcareth 
much fruit.* The true Vine is incomparable in the 
wealth and beauty of moral fruition ; and the branches, 
Aaring in His fatness, bear the richest fruits of holi¬ 
ness that ever l ipened beneath the sun, 

‘ And He addeth no sorrow therewith.’ We are 
bold to maintain that the gain in character in Christ 
is attended by no drawback. It implies no sacrifice 
of strength; the active clenn nts of mind and will are 
in nowise sapped by the passive. Our Master is fore¬ 
most in the line of heroes, and He inspires His 
follower with His own strength and courage. The 
Christian character implies no sacrifice of tciidemc»ss. 
The pa.ssivc qualities essential to the completene.ss 
of human nature ai*e not invalidated by the active; 
multitudes follow in Christ’s train who combine the 
tenacity of steel with the softness of silk. No sacrifice 
of self-respect is exacted. Whilst the Christian faith 
abases us for our sins, it assumes our fm^atness and 
respects our greatness at every step. No sacrifice of 
rationality is involved in Christian discipleship. No 


error is greater than to suppose that our faith puts 
any arbitrary limit to reason; the New ’1 estament 
enlarges the human spirit without imposing upon it 
any narrowing or humiliating limitations. Nor are 
we called to make any 'sacrifice of practicability. 
Our aspirations are not moc*ked nor our strength 
wasted in the f)ursint of unattainable standards. No 
sacrifice of individuality is implied. Tnie piety de¬ 
stroys none of th^ charm of pei-sonality ; on the con¬ 
trary, it elicits, most fully, the special glory of the 
individual soul. And, finally, tne moral ideal and 
discipline of the faith of (Jirist does not prejudice the 
humanness of its disci j)les. Whilst disclosing a higher 
woild it does not forget that we are citizens of this, 
and memhers one of another. Looking to Jesus, and 
simply following Him, the integrity of our spirit 
suff r in no respect v degree. In His own character 
is nothing defective or unbalanced; nor is there in 
the be liever who is com|)lcte in Him. 

II. The influence of true religion on society and 
its material conditions is eipially benign. ‘The 
blessing of the Lord* makes rich the community 
and its whol(‘ practical life. For generations the 
faith of (hrist has purified public life ; not a genera¬ 
tion passes without some blighting thing passing 
with it. 

III. The precious influence of the Christian faith 
on human experience is the last instance we will 
adduce of the truth of our text. Here ‘ the blessing 
of the Ixird maketh rich *. The New Testament has 
little to say about the world we figure on the map, 
or the %vorld8 around us with which astronomy is 
concejTied; but it concerns itself largely with the 
world within us—the sphere of the spirit, the realm 
of thought, imagination, and feeling. As the ages 
progress this inner world, the world of sclf-conscious- 

is ever seen more clearly to be the mo.st impor¬ 
tant w'orld with which we have to do. To enrich this 
world Christ came. 

Nietzsche predicts that ‘the religion of the future 
will he the religion of golden laughter ’. The i^digion 
of the future, then, will he the religion of Jesus 
(Christ. No better definition could be given of it 
Laughter devoid of sorrow. That docs not bespeak 
the vacant but the nol)le mind. That is without 
stain or folly. That is not like the crackling of 
thorns under a pot, but steady as a star. ITie 
laughter that comes last. Such are the peace and 
cheerfulness of the pure in hf^art.—W. L. Watkinson, 
The Fatal Barter, pp. 213-27. 

Refehkxci-».-~X. 22.—W. Arnot, Lawt from Heaven for 
Life on Karih, p. 183. X. 23.—J. Parker, Slxidies in TixU, 
vol, i. pp. 177, 187. X. 24, 25. —IbuL p. 190. X. 20.—AV. 
Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 194. X. 20, 27. 
—B. G. lloskyns, Vhruiian World Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1903, 
p. 115. X. 27.—\V. C. Ma^^ee, Sermons at the Octagon Chapd, 
Bath, p. 302. X. 29.—A. Maclaren, Expostiione of HUg 
Scripture—Esther, Job, Proverbs, etc., p. 143. XI. 1.— H. J. 
Wilnjot-Biixton, Sunday Lessons for Daily Life^ p. 159. Henry 
Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. vii. p. 34. W. Aniot, Lanm 
from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 197. XI. 2,3. —Ibid, p. 201. 
XI. 9, IS,— Ibid, p. 204. XI. 14.— O. }don\a. Pastor in EceUma^ 
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p. 37. XI. 15.—W. Arnot, Lawt from Heaven for Life on 
Earth, p. 200. XI. 17, 18.—/M. p. 212. XI. 21.—J. H. 
Newman, Sermons Bearing on Subjects of the Day, p. 89. XI. 
22. — W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 215. 
XI. 2S.—IbuL p. 218. XI. 24.—i5w/. p. 220. G. L. Uichard- 
son, Sermons for Harvest, p. 50. W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven 
for Life on Earth, p. 220. XI. 25.— lhid» p. 228. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xi. No. 620. XI. 20.— W, Arnot, Laws from 
Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 220. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. 
No. 642. XI. 28.— \V. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on 
Earth, p. 220. XI. 30.— IbuL p. 233. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
voJL xv. No. 850; see also vol. xxii. No. 1202. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S HIGHEST REWARD 

'The righteous shall be recompensed in the earth 
Proverbs xi. 31. 

I. I iJXDKiisTAND the emphatic words to be, * in the 
earth *. Tlicre never had been any doubt about the 
final reward of the ri^hte/'uc ; but there were evidently 
some who were beginning; to say: * It must be re- 
8ervc*d for another world; this eaiih of oui*s is in¬ 
different to moral distinctions *. The writer of this 
piDverb cries, ‘No; mv reward will be here*. I do 
not think he meant that it must come in his present 
life. Remember, the Jew held that he was to come 
back to this earth a^ain on the Ut'sunection moining. 
The whole point of the pfi.ssa<(e is that, cither now 
or hei-eafler, either to-d.iy or to-mon*ow, the rij^hteous 
man will see the rectiHcation of things below—the 
crooked made stmi^ht, the rough places made plain, 
the mountains abased and the valleys exalted. I 
doubt if a son of Israel would have thanked you for 
the faiiest flowei*8 and the loveliest woods in a world 
divorced from eaithly memories; his whole notion of 
immortality was the futun‘ glorifying of his piesent 
actiotus. 

II. And I believe that this is also the immortal 
hope of ev<Ty Christian. Did you ever ask yourself, 
what is that recompense which a Christian saint 
desiiesIs it a paradise in the seventh heaven which 
the tumult of earth will not reach? Is it a flight to 
regions unknown and at present unknowable ? Is it 
the wearing of foreign purple and the hearing of 
foreign music and the engagement in foi*eign eni'- 
ba.ssic8 ? A Christian in the future life may occasion¬ 
ally have all these things ; but he will deem none of 
them" his recompense. \Vh«‘it he wants is not a re¬ 
demption fiom the past but a redemption of the 
past. He seeks a river clear as crystal; but he 
seeks it in the muddy haunts of time—‘ in the midst 
of the street*. lie desires a tree whose leaves are 
life-giving; but he wants it for ‘the healing of the 
nations'. He craves a song of exquisite melody; 
but its subject is to be the glory of a human cross— 
‘worthy is the Lamb that was slain*, lie searches 
for a precious emerald ; but he does so in a rainbow 
of earthly Icara. He longs to be able to cry, ‘ Who 
are these that are airayed in white robes ?' but the 
answer he would like to receive is this; ‘ITicse aix^ 
they that came out of great tribulation—G. Mathk- 
•ON, Messages of Hope, p. 163. 

RsFERKNcids.—XII. 1,—W. hinoi, Laws from Heaven far 
lAfs on Earth, p. 235. XII. 1-15.—A. Maclaren, Expositions 


of Holy Scripture— Esther, Joh, PresMshs^ eta., p. 155. XIA 
4.—W. Arnot, Lawi from Hea/omfor L^$ am Earthy p. 238^ 
XII. 10, 13.—iWi p. 240. 

WASTED GAINS 

‘ The slothful man roasteth not that which he tookinhimtln|p* 
—Proverbs xix. 27. 

I. By toil, by tears, by sharing in the toil and tears 
of others, our life is rich in gains. Trophies hast 
fallen to our bow, and to the bow of the nation with 
which we are one, and to the bow of the Gospel wa 
believe; and we have never roasted what we took 
in hunting, llie gains are wasted; the trophies ari 
unused. 

1. I want to run that thought out into various 
spheres of life; and firat, the wasted gains in bodilv 
life. Take speech or sight. Compare the possk* 
bilities of sight with what you see. Contrast the 
possibilities of speech with what you say; and ai^e not 
speech and sight terribly wasted ^ains? 

2. llicre are wasted gains in our social Ufa. 
Take friendship, for example. ‘Think for a moment 
of the toil it cost to make a single friend. The 
tiagedy is the passing of love's kindness; the sloth 
that lets us squander what we won; the waste of tha 
sweet gains of golden days. 

S. 1 here are wtisted gains in our tyiiblio and our 
national life. Our privileges were iiought for us at 
a gR^at price. And oh, the pity of it, how we waatu 
them! 

There is our restful Sunday, and it was dearly 
lM)ught. But every country road and country inn 
on Sunday is thronged with men who never think of 
God. There is the open Bible, and it was dearijf 
bought, yet now it is every book before the Bible. 
Theie is our liberty of woi'ship, and it was dearly 
liought, yet, come a rainy Sunday, and half the 
churches in the city are unfilled. 

And there is our right of voting too, of moulding 
public life and shai'ing in it, and that was dearly 
bought. And hundROs of men and women are m 
careless that they will sit at home, or visit, or go to 
work, and never trouble to record their vote. 

II. In our moral and spiritual life there is the samo 
tale of wasted gains. Had we but used all we havo 
learned; had we but held by all that suffering taught 
us; had we but clung to what we wrestled for, wa 
should be nearer heaven. But we have squandered 
it like any prodigal, and flung it to the winds, and 
almost all the lessons are to learn again I 

III. S(]uander your gains, and God will take them 
from you. Neglect your talents, and God will take 
your talents back. Misuse your sight, and God will 
rob you of the power to see. Despise your teachings 
and God will not teach you any more.—G. H. Moame* 
sox, Sun-Rise, p. 169. 

Refbuexceb. —XII. 27. — Archbishop Benson, Christim 
World Pulpit, vol. xl. 1891, p. 104. XIII. 7.—A. MsclEroi^ 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Esther, Jeh, Prooerhs, ete., 
163. Xlll. 12.—W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life spi 
Earth, p. 243. XIII. p. 245. Xlll. 15.—Hu^ 

Black, Unwersity Sermane^ p. 88L W. Araot, Lsnm hm 
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Btmtm fof Lif$ cn Earthy p. 247. XIII. 20.—T. Barker, 
Plain Sermoniy p. 178. J. Percival, Some Helps for School Lt/e, 
p, 168. W. Arnot, Law from Heaven for Life on Earthy p. 
166. XIII. 23.—A. Maclaren, Expontione of Holy Scripture 
—EetheTy Joby ProverbSy etc., p. 173; see also Pauls PrayerSy p. 
287. XIII. 24.— W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on 
Earthy p. 262. XIII. 32.—F. £. Pa^et, Plain Preaching to 
Poor People (7th Series), p. 61. XIV. 6.—VV. Arnot, Lam 
from Heaven for Life on Earthy p. 258. XIV, 7, 16.— Ibid, p. 
262. XIV. a—G. Tyrrell, Oil and WitUy p. 305. 

SIN AND ITS MOCKERS 

* Fools make a mock at sin: but among the righteous there is 
favour.*—P rovkrbs xiv. g. 

It is one thing to mock in such a fashion as that the 
sinning pci'son shall say, ‘ This thing which the mirror 
holds lip to me is base, contemptible, unprofitable, 
and I will henceforth abjure it'; and another thing 
to laugh in such a fashion as to make him imagine 
*This thing is trivial, it is of no serious import what¬ 
soever, and I will therefore conduct myself as I like. 
The first kind of mockery is the austei e, if somewhat 
cynical, expression of moral indignation ; the second 
is the light, flippant sneer of moral indifference. 

I. And this scofllng indifference, this tendency to 
levity in men's views and speeches and whole mental 
attitude to sin, when and how is it manifested ? 

I. It is manifested in those who make a mock at 
the facts and realities of sin. This is the most 
obvious and direct shape which the temptation as¬ 
sumes, and it exhibits itself in various directions. 
Take, for instance, literature* Take conversation* 

S. It is possible to manifest the same tendency 
by making a mock at the reprovers of sin. 

8. Take another phase of the self-same tendency. 
It appears, docs it not, in the case of those who mock 
at ike fear of sin t 

4. The kind of mocking that associates itself 
with the thought of the powers and the agencies of 
sin. 

II. Note certain obvious reasons why those who 
mock at it are fools:— 

1. They are fools because blind to their own 
real interests. Safety is at stake. Self-preservation 
is at stake. Those who mock at sin are most apt to 
become the prey of sin. 

2. Because blind to the teaching of all ohservor* 
tion and exper ience. Consider wliat sin has wrought, 
consider what sin is working still; and apart from 
the tremendous revelations of Scripture, you may see 
enough round about to make you tremble, rather 
than scoff. 

8. The man who mocks at sin is infatuated not 
only because blind to the inten»sts of self and blind 
to the teachings of experience, but because blind to 
the lessons of the Cross of Christ. —W. A. G&ay, 
British Weekly Pulpit y vol. ii. p. 573. 

MAKING LIGHT OP SIN 
* Pools make a mock at sin.'—Paovaass xiv. 9. 

When we think of all the unhappiness sin causes, and 
of all the miseiy of which it is tne parent, we might 


deem it to be a thing incredible that any person 
should make light of sin. Sin is the great power that 
makes for loneliness, as it is the power everywhere 
that makes for wreckage; and in the light of that 
knowledge, which is common property, to make a 
mock at sin might seem impossible. Still more might 
it seem to be impossible when we recall the teaching 
ot our faith. If Christ has shown us what God 
thinks of goodness, lie has also shown us what God 
thinks of sin. And the one fact that the Father gave 
the Son that He might die for sinnci's on the crosa^ 
might be thought to make such mockery incredible. 
Yet the fact remains that men do mock at sin. They 
treat it lightly and make a jest of it. TTiey do not 
view it with that holy anger which is the constant 
attitude of God. Alive in a measure, as they all must 
be, to the handiwork of sin in human life, they are 
not moved by it as God is moved, nor stirred by it 
profoundly as was Jesus. 

We see that, for instance, in the matter of confes¬ 
sion, in the eonfe.ssion of our sins in prayer. No part 
of prayer is less real to most men than tne part wni^ 
voices the confession of sin. 

Again we gather this prevailing lightness from the 
I kind of way in which men talk of sin. They speak 
of it with a smile or with a jest, and cover it up under 
some pleasant name. When a man is dead in earnest 
in a matter you can genei ally infer it from his speech. 
When a man is dead in earnest in a matter it is then 
he begins to call a spade a spade. And the very fact 
that in men's common speecn sin is not spoken of with 
such directness, is a straw that shows us now the wind 
is blowing. 

Again we may gather how lightly men think of 
sin from the different standards by which they judge 
it. Sin is a veiy different thing in us, from what 
it is in the lives of other people. 

Well, then, if that be the fact, can we discover the 
causes of that fact ? There are some reasons which 
suggest themselves at once, and I shall mention one 
or two of them. 

I. In the first place, men treat sin lightly just be¬ 
cause they are so accustomed to it. It is so common 
that their hearts are hardened; so universal that 
they are never startled. 

II. Again we are tempted to make light of sin 
because of its intertwining with the good. In deeper 
senses than the Psalmist thought of, we are fearfully 
and wonderfully made. If all that was bad in indi¬ 
vidual character stood by itself in visible isolation, 
then as we looked at a man and praised the good in 
him, we might feel the loathsomeness of what was bad. 
But human character is not constructed so, with sep¬ 
arate stations for its good and evil: it is an intri¬ 
cate and inextricable tangle of what is brightest with 
what is very dark. Then I beheld, says Bunyan in 
his dream, and there was a way to hell from nigh the 
gate of heaven. I think that that is so with every 
man: his heaven and hell are never far apart. 

III. Once more men are tempted to tnake light of 
sin because it veik its consequences with such coift- 
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•ummate skill. Sin is the jrtuntiest of all adventurers, 
and sets its best foot forward gallantly. The cer- 
tiiinty of sin is always this, that its to-morrow is a 
little worse. And so with consummate skill it hides 
to-morrow, and says in the very words of Christ to- 
(/ay, and to-day is so exquisitely sweet and passionate 
ill it certainties ot judgment are forgott n. 

IV. Again, many make light ot sin because no one 
knows sin’s power till he resists it. It is a natural 
law in the spiritual world that power can be measured 
by resistance. Only when the life of grace begins, 
and a man awakes to ail that life may be, does he 
learn the powerful swirl of that black river that flows 
v \ the dark places of his heart. —G. H. Morrison, 
The Return of the Angels, p. 214. 

lluKKKKNCRs.—XIV. 9.—C. Wordsworth, Outlines of Set- 
ffwns on the Old p. 157. A. M.iclarou, Expositions 

of Holy Scripture — Kdlu^r, Job, Proverbs, etc., p. 181. XIV. 
10.—Spiirf^eon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2079. W. G. 
Rutherford, The Key of Knoirledge, p. 15. W. Amot, Laws 
from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 260. XIV. \2,-^Ibi(L p. 
268. Henry Altbrd, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. vii. p. 50. 

LAUGHTER AND SORROW 

* Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful.' — Provbrrs xtv. 13. 

1, Thk difference l^etween outwnrd and inward life. 

Even in laughter, says Solomon, the heart is sorrow¬ 
ful. He is thinking of the duality of life. 

You will not grasp the influence of Jesus, in all its 
wonderful impact on mankind, unless you bear in 
mind this strange duality. Under all outward seem¬ 
ing our Lord discerned the struggle of the heart; 
He was never misled by laughter or by speech; He 
never ignored all that we cannot utter. 

II. Sorrow and joy are strangely knit together. 
Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful. There is a 
mystical unii»]i between our smiles and tears. 

We see this in the lives of our greatest men, for 
instance. It is one of the le.ssons we learn from great 
biographies. The greatest are very seldom solemn, 
and certainly they are almost never joyless. True 
joy is not the mere escape from sorrow. It may be 
that the capacity for gladness is but the other side of 
the capacity lor pain. 

We find this also in our own greatest moments, 
when the fire ol life flashes up in some fierce intensity. 
When the heart throbs, and feeling is enkindled, and 
every nerve is (juivering with emotion, we scarcely 
know if we are sony or glad. It is a master-touch 
of our master dramatist that in the very heart of his 
tragedies you will have some fool or jester. It means 
far more tlian a mere relief from the agony ; it means 
that the light and the .shadow are akin. There have 
come moments to every one of us, when sorrow and 
joy were strangely knit together. 

And do you not think that is true of Jesus Christ? 
It is one of the mysteries of tliat perfect life. He 
was a Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief; 
His soul was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. 
Yet through it all, and in the midst of it, our ador¬ 
able Lord is talking of His joy. 


HI. Sorrow lies neai'er to the heart of life than 
joy. Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful; at 
the back of all there is the heart’s unrest 

I think that even language bean this out; and 
language becomes very illuminative when we study 
it. We never talk about a heavy ioy; we only talk 
alx)ut a heavy grief. Happiness bubbles up or ripples 
over; there is some suggestion of the surface in it 
But sorrow is heavy, and what that implies is this^ 
that when God caste it into the sea of life it sinks by 
its own weight into the deeps. 

Unless this proverb of Solomon prove itself true, 
tlie cross is not life’s true interpretation. In the 
centre of history stands the cross of Calvary, and the 
cross is the epitome of woe. And if life’s deepest 
secret be gladness and not sorrow, if laughter runs 
deeper into the heart than tears, then the cross, that 

E rotesscs to touch the deepest depths, can be nothing 
ut a tragical mistake. I do not think.that we have 
found it so. I do not think that the cross has ever 
failed us. TTie deepest music that our heart ever 
uttered has blended and chimed with the sad strain 
of Calvaiy.—G. H. Morrison, Sun-Rise, p. 43. 

Rekerencks.—XIV. ld.^A. Maclaren, Expositioni Holi$ 
Scripture — Esther, Jeh, Proverbs^ etc., p. 187. 

SELP-CONTAINEDNESS 

*A good man shall be satisfied from himself.’^PaovsRM 

XIV. 14. 

* A GOOD man shall be satisfied from himself.’ Then 
there c*an be a noble kind of self-satisfaction. There 
is a self-satisfaction which is ropellent, an offensive 
form of conceit. This species of self-satisfaction must 
be altogether removed Irom our minds when we seek 
the inteipi-etation of our text. 

I. It is a very natural expectation that kindness 
should meet with the return of gratitude. We say 
there is some satisfaction in doing kindnesses if they 
aie received by gi*ateful heai-te. But oftentimes the 
gratitude is withheld, and we are profoundly dis¬ 
satisfied. Let us take the counsel of the text, and 
when gratitude is lacking, let us retire into our own 
hcaiis, and find satisfaction in the kindness itself. 
An act is more and finer than its consequences. God 
* is kind to the unthankful ’. 

II. It seems to be a most fitting tiling that duty 
should culminate in comfort. But we are confronted 
with the fact that comfort is not always the crown of 
duty. There are many people who are scropulous 
and conscientious, but their sky is overcast. Their 
way abounds in thoros. What is the meaning of it 
all ? Is it not intended to throw us back upon the 
true wealth, to urge us to seek our satisfaction not in 
the comfort that duty may bring, but in the duty 
itself? That is a very elevated word of the Psalmist 
—‘ I delight to do Thy will *. 

III. The great principle has other applications. 
Let this one suffice. If there be any who arc workers 
for the Lord, and who are cast down and disquieted 
because of appai^ently fruitless toil, back into the 
consciousness of honest work honesHy done, and you 
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■hall find the brightness there. ‘ Light is sown for 
tl^ righteous.* ‘ A good man shall be satisfied from 
himself.*—J. H. Jowbtt, Meditations for Quiet 
Momenta, p. Sd 

Rbferencbs.—XIV. 14.—A. Maclaren, Expo$ition$ of Holy 
Scripture — Either^ Jdb^ Proverhe^ etc., p. 191. W. Arnot, Lam 
fnm Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 272. Spurgeon, Sermom, 
▼ol. xxi. No. 1235. XIV. 15.—VV. Amot, Lam from Heaven 
for Life on Earth, p. 275. XIV. 21.—A. Rowlainl, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xxxvii. 1890, p. 300. XIV. 25.— W. 
Amot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 278. XIV. 
26. — Ibid. p. 282. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1290. 
XIV. 30.—A. W. Hutton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiv. 
1008, p. 348. \V. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, 
p. 280. XJV. 31.--/Wd. p. 289. XIV. 32.—/5ui. p. 294. 

XIV. 34.—J. Ossian Daviei), Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliv. 1893, p. 280. J. O. Greenhough, ihid. vol. Ixiv. 1894, 
314. J. Milne, ibid. vol. Ixvi. 1904, p. 135. XV. 1.— 
H. Montagu Butlor, Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
163. W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 299. 

XV. 3, W.^Ihid. p. 304. XV. 4.—/Wd. p. 313. XV. 11.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 177. XV. 13.— W. Arnot, 
Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 318. XV. 14, 21.— 
Ibid. p. 323. XV. 16,17, ^.—Ihid. p. 332. XV. 17.—B. D. 
Johns, Pulpit Notes, p. 123. XV. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
fol. xxxiii. No. 1948. XV. 23.—H. Montigu Butler, Harrow 
School Setmons, p. 217. XV. 31.—Hugh Black, University 
Sermons, p. 199. XV. 33.—W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for 
Life on Earth, p. 328. XVI. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. 
No. 849. W. C. Magee, Sermons at St. ^viour^s, Bath, p. 
184. A. W. Potts, School Sermons, p. 109. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Esther, Job, Proverbs, etc., p. 
195. XVI. 2, 3.— W, Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on 
Earth, p. 338. XVI. Q.^Ibid. p. 344. F. D. Maurice, 
Lincoln's Inn Sermons, p. 185. XVI. 7.—R. F. Horton, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xl. 1891, p. 1423. XVI. 9.— 
W. Arnot, Ijiws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 348. XVI. 
16.—/5ul. p. 357, XVI. 17.—p. 360. J. Fraser, Par- 
oehial and Other Sermons, p. 208. XVI. 20.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. vii. No. 392. XVI. 22.— \V. Amot, Laws from 
Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 364. XVI. 22, 33.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Esther, Job, Proverbs, etc., p. 
204. XVI. 32.—K. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and 
Itaity, p. 456. J. S. Swan, Short Sermons, p. 61. C. Silvester 
Horne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. 1894, p. 36; see 
also iJM. vol. Ixx. 1906, p. 25. XVI. 33.—T. Templeton, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1903, p. 138. Ambrose 
Shepherd, ibid. vol. Ixix. 1906, p. 249. XVII. 12,—W, 
Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 368. XVII. 
15.—Henry Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol, vii. p. 67. 
XVII. 17.—W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, 
p. 376. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 899. H. H. Snell, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxvii. 1890, p. 344. J. M, 
Neale, Sermons Preached in SachnlU College Chapel, vol. iv. p, 
179, A. E. Hutchinson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. 
1898, p. 358. R. Winterbotham, Sermons Preached in Holy 
Trinity Chapel, Edinburgh, p. 25. XVII. 20.—A. Jessopp, 
Norwich School Sermons, p. 210. 

THE NEARNESS OP THE ESSENTIAL IN 
LIFERS DISCIPLINE 

"Wisdoni is befo^ the face of him that hath understanding.*— 
Proverbs xvii. 24 (R.V.). 

Tmc fool is he who despises the actual and pmible, 
and longs for what is not; he is never where his eyes 
are. l%e text is, tiien, a warning against vain con¬ 


ceits and regrets, against frittering away life sighing 
for impossible conditions, whilst missing the glory 
before our eyes, the treasures at our feet, the prizes 
within our grasp. 

I. Do not despise the familiar. The elements of 
happiness, sources of improvement, and opportunities 
for service and sacrifice are never far to seek, lleally 
no folly is more egregious than that of looking hign 
and wide for the essential gifts and blessings as tnough 
God had forgotten or denied them. Our star is in 
our brain, not in the sky ; our ship of gold is at the 
quay awaiting its discharge, and not upon the higlk 
seas; our fortune is at our feet, not at the foot of the 
rainbow. Let us lay it to heart, there is nothing 
better for us in the wide univei’se than the set of cir¬ 
cumstances which constitute the frame-work of our 
contemporaneous life. 

II. Do not des|/ise the mean. ‘Wisdom is before 
the face of him that hath undei-standing.* The wise 
sec great significance and huste rich satisfactions in 
what appears to the carnal eye poor and l)ase, the 
bread-and-butter life is lighted up by the beatific 
vision; on the other hand, the fool hates the drudgery 
of duty, the weariness of work, the monotonousness 
of mere faithfulness, and takes refuge in day-dreams 
and fiction generally. I^t us beware of scorning the 
gi*ey, coarse, beaten pathway; for it is a section of 
the King's highway, despite its dreariness. Do not 
despise common positions; they require 8[)Iendid souls 
to fill them : do not despise common tasks; it requires 
rare souls to accomplish them. Only God’s jewels 
can worthily work out His gi*eat purpose in humble 
places and things; and in thus working out His pur¬ 
pose they are proved and polished against the great 
day of coronation. Do not weaken the soul with 
vain longings and idealizations. There is no victory 
like that of the commonplace life bravely lived. 

III. Do not despise the small. ‘ The eyes of a 
fool are in the ends of the earth seeking great things,' 
whilst in the apparently insignificant close at hand 
reside most momentous possibilities. The wise accept 
thankfully the small spWre, the one talent, the few 
things. In the most restricted sphere every noble 
quality of human nature may be illustrated, every 
grand work wrought.—W. L Watkinson, Themes 
for Hours of Meditation, p. 86. 

PROVBRBS XVII. 24. 

A DISTINGUISHED naturalist declares that the host hird- 
uester is the village simpleton. He starts on his 
uest without crediting the birds with any extraor- 
inary subtlety, and at once lights upon their retreat; 
whilst other seekers, assuming an acuteness in the birds 
which they do not possess, waste the time in explorinj; 
hidden places, overlooking the nest right before their 
eyes. This is a parable of human life. Tilings of 
the greatwt moment are being constantly overlooked 
b^use of the mistaken notion that whatever is of the 
first consequence is uncommon, hidden, and remote* 
—W. L. Watkinson. Themes for Hours of MediUs- 
tion, p. 86. 
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RiriRiircai.—XVII. 24.—J. Stalker, Ch/ridian World 
fd, Tol. zlii. 1892, p. 105; nee alio voL Ixir. 1803, p. 72. 
XVIII. 10 .—Spujgreon, Sermont^ vol. ix. No. 491. R. Winter- 
botham, Sermom Preached tn Holy Trinity Chitrek Edinhorgh^ 
p. 40. XVIIL 10, 11.—A. Maclaren, Expositione of Holy 
Scripture — Eethcr, Job, Proverhe^ etc., p. 210. XVIIL 12.— 
Spurgeon, Sermom, roL ii. No. 07. 

THE DEEPEST STAGE OP CALAMITY 

*Tlit spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity; but a wounded 
spirit who can bear ?Provskbs xviti. 14 . 

Thx idea is that a calamity affects us, not according 
to the weight of the stroke, but according to the state 
of our thoughts. The spirit of a man is his mental 
state as distinguished from his outwai'd circumstances. 

I. The proverb says that an outward misfortune 
influences the life, not in proportion to its actual 
severity, but in proportion to the resources of the 
mind. I am profoundly convinced that this is true. 
Two men take a fever at the same time; one dies, 
the other recovers. The popular view is that in the 
former case the physical stroke was more powerful. 
Yet in itself it may have been weaker. The man 
who died may have succumbed to the fever be¬ 
cause be was down in spirit when the fever seized 
him. 

II. That which prostrates us and that which sup¬ 
ports us is in every case, not a thing, but a thought. 
We speak of the * ills which flesh is heir to I think 
we look for the black in the wrong direction; we 
should say, the ^ ills which spirit is heir to All the 
crowning calamities of bfe are in the thinking—not 
in the striking. 

III. The crushing wound comes ever from within. 
The friend who is separated friim you by death may 
be really less removed than the friend who goes from 
you to a foreign country; yet between the two cases 
there is no comparison in tnc degi-ee of your soitow. 
Why is this ? It lies in the thought. ITie foreign 
country has a name in your heart; tiie dwelling-place 
of the dead has as yet no name. It is the idea that 
makes the difference between sepaiation and bereave¬ 
ment. Both equally for the time miss * the touch of 
a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that is still ’; 
but in the one there is the hope of future communion, 
in the other there may be a cloud which obscures 
to-morrow's sky.—G. Matiieson, Messages of Hope, 
p.141. 

RxrBaxacBA—XVIIL«14.—Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. zlii. 
No. 2494. XVIIL 17.— W, Arnot, Law from Heaven for 
Life on Earth, p. 383. XVIIL 19.—J. W. Mills, After Glow, 
p. 141. XVIIL 22.—W. M. Taylor, Outlinee of Sermom in 
(he Old Teetament, p. 160; W. Amot, Law from Heaven for 
Life on Earth, p. 387. XVIIL 24.—Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. 
111. No. 120; A. E. Hutchinson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
liii. 1898, p. 358. XIX. 11.—W. Amot, Law from Heaven 
for Life on Earth, p. 394. XIX. 15.—J. Marshall Lang, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. zlvi. 1894, p. 58; W. HoM^ell 
Rvans, Sermom for the Church's Ysar, p. 276. XIX. 22.— W, 
Arnot, Law from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 398. XX. 1.— 
Ibid. p. 401. XX. 1-7—A. Maclaren, ExposUiom of Holy 
Seripture-Sither, /06, Provefbe, ete., p. 220. 


THE SLUGGARD IN HARVEST 

* The sluggard will not plough by reason of the cold; tfaeiw* 
fore shall he beg in harvest and have nothing.*—Paovaass 
xz. 4 . 

I. First, let us try to bring out the principles whkli 
are crystallized in this picturesque saying. 

I. The first thought evidently is: present eon- 
duct determines future conditions. Life is a series 
of epochs, each of which has its dastined work, and 
that being done, all is well; and that being left un* 
done, all is ill The mystic significance of the trivial¬ 
ities of life is that in them we largely make destiny, 
and in them we wholly make character. 

% The easy road is generally the wrong ona 
Never allow yourselves to be guided in your choice of 
a road by the consideration &at the turf is smooth, 
and the flowers by the side of it sweet Remember 
the sluggard would have been wanner, with a whole¬ 
some warmth, at the plough-tail than cowering in 
the chimney-corner. Fix it in your minds that 
nothing worih doing is done but at the cost df diffi¬ 
culty and toil. 

8. The season let slip is gone for ever. Oppor¬ 
tunity is bald behind, and must be grasiied by the 
forelock. Life is full of tragic might-kave-beens. 
The student who has spent term in indolence, 
perhaps dissipation, has no time to get up his subject 
when ne is in the examination room, with the pa|)er 
before him. And life, and nature, and God's law, 
which is the Christian expression for the godless woitl 
nature, are stem taskmasters, and demand that the 
duty shall be done in its season or left undone for 
ever. 

II. In the second place let me say a word—L About 
the lowest sphere to which my text applies. This 
proverb is simply an inculcation of the duty of honest 
work, and of the necessity of being wide awake to 
opportunities in our daily work. 

^ I^t me apply the text in a somewhat higher 
direction. Carry these principles with you in the 
cultivation of that important poit of youmelf—your 
intellects. I should like all of you to make a con¬ 
science of making the best of your brains, as God has 
given them to you in trust * ITie sluggard will not 
plough by reason of the cold.' The dawdler will 
rend no books that tax his intellect, therefore shall he 
beg in harvest and have nothing. 

S. Again I may apply these principles to a higher 
work still—that of the formation of character. 
Nothing will come to you noble, gi'eat, or elevating 
in that direction unless it is sought, and sought with 
toil. In the making of character we have to work as 
a painter in fresco does, with a swift brush on the 
laster while it is wet It sets and hardens in an 
our. And men drift into habits which l)ecome 
tyrannies and dominant, before they know whei*e they 
are. Do not let yourselves be'shaped by accident, bj 
circumstance. 

4. Let these principles be applied to religion, and 
teach us the wisdom and necessity of beginning tho 
Christian life at the earliest moment 
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fi. But there is a more solemn thought still. This 
Hfe as a whole is to the future life as thp ploughing 
time is to the harvest, and there are awful woids in 
Scriptui^, which seem to point in the same dii-ec'tion 
In reference to the irrevocable and in’everaible issue of 
neglected opportunities on earth, as this proverb does 
in regani to the ploughing and harvests of this life. 
-—A. Maclarkn, The Wearied Christ, p. 137. 

Refer BNCS8.—XX. 4.—Spurgeon, SermoM, vol. xlviii. No. 
£7(56. W, Ariiot, Lam from Heaven for Life on Earth, p, 
469. A. Maclareii, Expositiom of Holy Scripture — Eether, Job, 
Proverbe, etc., p. 226. XX. 6, Arnot, Lam from 

Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 413. XX. 11.—S. Martin, Rain 
TTpon the Mown Graee, p. 395. XX. 12.—IV. Arnot, Lawt from 
Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 417. XX. 14.—W. Baird, Sermone, 
p. 13. IV. Arnot, Lam from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 12.5. 
XX. 17.—A. Maclaren, Expoeitioru of Holy Scripture — Enther, 
Job, Proverbe, etc., p. 230. XX. 18.—F. J. Jayne, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. 1899, p. 225. XX. 29.—D. Watson, 
dbid, vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 166. J. Vickery, Ideals of Life, p. 31. 
XXI1. 1.—W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, 
p. 431. XXII. 2.— Ibid, p. 434. J. M. Neale, Sermons for 
Some Feast Days in the Christian Year, p. 402. C. A. Salmond, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. 1895, p. 100. R. R. 
DolliriR, ibid. vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 130. J. A. Alexander, The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 159. XXI I. 3.—T. Barker, Plain 
Sermons, p. 40. W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on 
Earth, p. 438. XXII. 6.— Ibid. p. 441. A. Murray, The 
Children for Christ, p. 170. E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy 
emd Laity, p. 388. XXII. 7*—W. Arnot, Lam from Heaven 
for Life on Earth, p. 452. 

'The slothful man saith, there is a lion without, 1 shall he 
slain in the streets.'— Proverbs xxii. 13. 

In the text before us the slothful man is made to give 
the reason for his slothfulncss. Of course it is easy 
to see that his reply is a mere excuse. lie does not 
want to bistir himself. He much prefers the com- 
foit of his own fireside. Still he must show some 
reason for his conduct. This lion is simply the 
creature of his lively imagination. Yet in his judg¬ 
ment any excuse is better than no excuse at all, hence 
his wor(ls ‘ There is a lion without, in the streets'. 

I. No man can close his eats to the call of duty 
fipom either real or imaginaiy dangera without a 
tremendous loss to himself. *Thc slothful man saith, 
there is a lion without, I shall be slain in the streets.’ 
He refuses the call of duty in consequence. Does he 
remain th * same as before? By no means. He is 
poorer in ev( ry way. He is poorer because he refuses 
tiiat activity which is life to all created beinp. It is 
a most instructive study to note how severely nature 
punishes all refusals to exercise that energy by which 
growth and progi*ess are accomplished. What we call 
a fn ak in nature is, in almost every case, nature’s 
punishment of the slothful. It is even so in the moral 
and spiritual world. 

II. '1 here is in that moral and spiritual world an 
aniversal duty relative to God on tlie one hand and 
man on the other. We are all breiight face to face 
with a duty we owe to God, an obligation to worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. There is a call of His 
ijpirit which cornea to every maa 


The slothful man knows full well that though the 
lion is but a mere excuse, the vain creation of his own 
imagination, yet there is involved in the call to action 

C erils of a very real kind. The soul that arrap itself 
y the side of Jesus Christ, and in every thought, 
word, and deed, seeks to translate into its own life the 
spirit of the Lord, will find the lion without in the 
street. 

The call of the human is as imperative and uni* 
vei-sal na the call of the Divine. God is calling us up 
in worship, and man is a\lling us out in service, and 
both unite in demanding thMt we should spend and 
be spent in the kingdom of Christ. 

III. Let 118 consider the effect of the conduct of the 
slothful man upon himself. The path of the slothful 
endeth in death. He tums in upon himself, and feeds 
u})on his own soul, and is as the camel in the dt'sert 
who feeds upon its t).vn hump, and when that is done 
dies. Christ has indicated the end of the slothful 
man. ^Whosoever shall save his life shall lose it.’ 
His re al danger is from within. He is his greatest 
enemy.—J. Gay, Common Truths from Qv^er Texts, 
p. 14 . 

Proverbs xxti. 13. 

The greatest foe in Central Africa is the teirible 
sleep sickness. TTie victim gradually, but none the 
less surely, settb s down into a sleep from which there 
is no awakening in this world. In its fii*st stages at 
any rate activity is salvation. Slothfulness is a 
mental and moral sleep sickness. From its tenible 
end we may l)e saved if taken in time. But there is 
only one invariable effect Its feet lead down to the 
valley of death. True life is the veiy opposite to the 
slothful, and is incompatible with luxury and ease.— 
J. Gay, Common Truths from Queer Texts, p. 28. 

References. —XXII. 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvilL 
No. 1670. XXII. 22, 23.— W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for 
Life on Earth, p. 465. XXIII. 1.—J. M. Neale, Sermon# oa 
the Blessed Sacrament, p. 99. XXIII. 1-3.—W. Arnot, Lmm 
from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 460. 

THOUGHT 

* As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.'—-PaoviRSf xxiii. 7 * 

The capacity of thinking is a most wonderful thing. 
Here lies man's supremacy over all the visible world 
about him. All the mighty deeds that have blessed 
hummity were once thoughts. Before ever the 
ang' fs song was heard on the heights of Bethlehem 
Christ’s atoning work was a Divine thought. 

If such is the province and potency of thought, we 
see how the character of a man’s thoughts determines 
the character of his life: for as he thinketh, so is he. 
His actions are inspiied from within. The utterance 
of his mind is seen in the movement of his feet and 
hands continually. 

I. Every product of the soul, whether it be an 
action or a purpose, is firet a germ. TTiore is not a 
Christian but owed his or her spiritual birth to the 
direct act of the Holy Ghost bunging home convio* 
tion to your souls. There was the fiist thought—1 
amasinner; andthenextthought—IneedaSavioor, 
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and the next—that Christ is the Saviour for me; 
and out of that conies your ho[)e for this world and 
for heaven. It is not only true that everv Christian 
life is a ^erin awakened by the Holy Spirit, but all 
after-actions and plans of that life have their origin 
tht re. 

II. Sin lies in the soul in germs—in germs as well 
as in actions. And, as good thoughts are to be 
nui-sed and encouiaged and carric'd out, so the moral 
8 um*ss of life consists in killing evil thoughts. Every 
sill was once a little thought The guilt lies not 
in Iniving the thought; for fearful thoughts often 
come to the godli^st people. The guilt lies in 
what? In opening the door and giving them house- 
room and heart-room. The real diflerence lietwcen 
good men and bad men is largely this, that one fosters 
a thought ot evil and the other (|uenches it. Every 
gin wiis once a thought. The indulgence of wicked 
thought maki s siiinei's. The acting out of the 
thought makes the transgressor. The time to kill 
the ser])ent is in the egg. Extinguish fire by putting 
out spaiks. Keep thy heart bolted against evil 
thoughts. For * as a man thinketh in his h^ art, so 
is he'. The miser’s thought is all dwindled to a 
soveieign or a penny, and he cannot see (jod or 
eternity. I^t me know what your soul turns to and 
thinks most about when left to itself, nnd I will 
determine your spiritual character before God. And 
at last such shall it be before the judgment. 

III. There are few purer and richer pleasures in 
this world than the enjoyment of sweet thoughts, 
happy thoughts, holy thoughts. 

The h(Mrt determines our everlasting destiny. A 
heart without holiness never shall see the Lord. 

C’hi'ist is the one only purifier of the heart. He 
can change the fountain-hciul. He can make it to 
send forth not bitter water, but sweet, pure, refresh¬ 
ing water.—T. L. Cuvler, British Weekly Pulpit^ 
vol. Ji. p. 93. 

IIbfehknces.— XXIII. 7. — J. Clifford, Pawn of Man- 
hoody p. GO. XXIII. 10, 11.— W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven 
for Life on Earthy p. 40.5. XXIII. 15-23.—A. Maclarcii, Ex- 
posUions of Holy iyeriplure—Esthery Joby ProverbSy etc., p. 240. 
XXIII. 15-35.— W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on 
Earthy p. 473. XXIll. 17, IB. —Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. 
zxxvi. No. 2150. A. Maclaren, Ex 2 )osilions of Holy Scripture 
—EstheTy Joby ProverbSy etc., p. 247. XXIII. 10. — Spurgetm, 
SermonSy vol. xxxvi. No. 2152. XXIII. 10-23.—II. VKard 
Beecher, Sermons (4th Series), p. 3GB. 

BUYING THE TRUTH 

• Buy the truth, and sell it not ’—Proverbs xxiii. 23. 

I. us consider the two exhortations set before us 
as they stand. Finst, ‘ Buy the truth ’. The expres¬ 
sion is, of course, metaphorical; still, it enshrines a 
reality. The truth, if it is to be pos.se.ssed by us, 
must be bought; it is not to be had for nothing. 
And we go further. We may notice that it is cus¬ 
tomary for pious persons of all schools of thought in 
the Church of God to s|)eak of the whole body of 
things to be believed, ex|)erienced, and done in order 
to get salvation as, in the language of our text, * the 


truth’. Now the truth that is to be possessed by us 
has to be bought, and it teaches us two lessons: First, 
that there are difficulties in the way of its attainment; 
and secondly, that, were it not so—were truth to be 
had cheap—like other things which cost little, it 
might be liable to be lightly regarded. We cannot 
but be rciiiiiided of two other portions of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, one in the Old and the other in the New Testa¬ 
ment, which administer this counsel, ‘ Buy the truth ’. 
The fii-st is the prophecy of Isaiah. ‘ Ho, every out 
that thii-steth,’ cries the prophet, 'come ye to the 
water, and he that hath no money; yea, come, buy 
wine and milk without money and without price.* 
Truth, then (lor the wine may be taken for the truth 
in its strength, and the milk for the truth in its sim- 
)licity), though it must be bought, is not, we see, to 
)e pui chafed with wealth; no money can buy it. In 
respect of this it is as free to all ^is the very air that 
we breathe. ‘ No mention shall be made of coral, or 
of peails: for the price of wisdom is above nibics.' 
The second portion of Holy Scripture which we may 
refer to is one of our lord’s own parables. He re¬ 
presents ‘ a merchantman seeking goodly jxjarls, who, 
when he had found one pearl of great price, went and 
sold all that he had and bought it*. So here we see 
that the truth is not only to l)e bought, but that it 
may cost us dear. Something which, in some cases, 
it may be, means ‘all that he hath,* has to be 
bartered or given in exchange tor it ‘ If life,* to quote 
an old saying, * wi re merchandise which men could 
buy, The rich would live, the poor, alas! wt/uld die.’ 
But this does not apply at all to the merchandise of 
truth. Here both rich and poor are on exactly the 
same level, and have, as a rule, to pay the same price; 
it is not money that buys truth. We must be pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice something for its acquisition and 
retention. We may be called upon to sacrifice popo- 
larity, ease, woildly honour, the support of the in»- 
portant, the good opinion of the powerful, the 
counsels ot the learneti, the goodwill of friends. TTis 
truth, if we buy it, may be of so high a price as to 
cost all this. And there ore regions of truth, more 
especially of theological or moral or social distinction^ 
which dawn, perhaps, upon only one noble mind in an 
age, and we find that such truths demand a high 
price. They who fiist promulgate them have indeed 
to p ly a high price for them, as the lives of the 
prophets of old have shown. Great truths are dearly 
bought 

II. Let us now consider the selling of the trutlk 
The j)()ssil)ility of its being sold is what we are here 
warned against *Buy the truth and sell it not’ 
Sell it not after that you have had to buy it and 
have had very possibly to pay dearly for it How is 
this selling of the truth brought to pass? Why, hi 
this way: A man in an evil hour may be tempted to 
look upon what he pai*ted from in order to oecome 
possessor of the truth, and it seems to him that he 
has paid too dearly for it; he considers what hil 
principles have cost him, and is disposed to think 
tliat his principles have cost him too much. 'Fhen 
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there are not wanting those ai'ound him to represent 
to him how much happier, richer, more prosperous, 
more respcctecl perhaps, he might have been in the 
world had he not been so particular, so scrupulous, 
so conscientious, so uncompromising. And then, 
again, that liar, who from the beginning abode not in 
the truth, hel|w him to see even so, and he is at 
length piepaied to sell the trutk And what does 
he ex|)ect to get by the sale of it? To legain popu- 
lanty, to regain ease, to i*egain reputation, to retrain 
the honour, the support, the counsels, the good will 
that he had to sacrilice in older to buy it. But, as 
in other cases, so in this—buying is one thing, selling 
is another. In selling a thing you rarely receive 
what you g ive for it; if you buy dear you sell cheap. 
You may sell the truth, but it is not certain that you 
will regain any one ot those things which you had to 
sacrifice when you bought it. 

Rkpkhki^obs.—XXIII. 23.—J. G. Greenhough, Chriatian 
IVorld Pulpit^ vol. Ixiii, 1003, p. 113. E. J. Miller, ibid, vol. 
Ixxiv. 1008, p. 133. XXIII. 20.—Spurgeon, Sermona^ vol. 
xxxiil. No. 1095. K. B. Cowl, Straight Tracka^ p. 124. 
A. F. Winnington Ingram, The Call of the Father, p. 133. 
XXIII. 20>35.—A. Maclaron, Expositiona of Holy Scripture — 
Either, Job, Proverba, etc., p. 256. XXIII. 32.—J. Wattem, 
Ghriatian IVorld Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1903, p. 356. XXIII. 34.— 
C. Jordan, Pasturea of Tender Graaa, p. 272. XXIV. 1, 10, 
90.—W. Arnot, Lawa from, Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 184. 


the less real that he cannot just walk out of it and 
leave it behind him when he willa The mind is its 
own place, and may become to its possessor a palace 
or a prison. You enter one soul: it is a foul, con¬ 
tracted, l)a.se, poison-laden chaml)cr, the inlets through 
which one might enter into it are choked up. You 
enter another soul: it is a broad and spacious habi¬ 
tation. There is a lofty and noble outlook, towards 
heaven and upon earth. And whence this difference? 
Simply that the one has been building without this 
heavenly wisdom, and the other has been building 
with it. 

III. Take now another step, and look for a moment 
at the building up of a house of knowledge and art 
It might seem at firet as if knowledge, and cei*tainly 
ai*t, were indepi ndent of character, or of the posses¬ 
sion of this moral wisdom. But in roality it is not 
so. The keystone of all true knowledge is found in 
reverence for God. 

IV. In church building also we need the reminder 
of our text. The more evils abound around us, and 
the more we think they abound, the more earnestly 
v'Q should set oureolves to what is specially the duty 
placed before us by Divine Wisdom Himself, the 
work, the task, of building up the kingdom of God 
in the heaiis of men and in the world.—iJ. Ore, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Lxvm. 1905, p. 
184. 


WISDOM THE BUILDER 

* Through wisdom is an house builded ; and by understanding 
it is established: and by knowledge shall the chambers be 
filled with all precious and pleasant riches.’— Proverbs 
XXIV. 3, 4. 

Mkn everywhere are engaged in house-building. Some 
in dreamy castle-building; some in material fortune¬ 
building; all in inward character-building, building 
up, each one of them, the history of a life, the destiny 
of an eternity. 

I. To begin at the bottom of the scale, let us 
glance at that kind of building which with so manv 
people is the firet and chief concem of life—the builcf- 
ing up of their material fortunea 

While heavenly wisdom will not permit us to make 
material success, the pureuit of mere fortune, a chief 
end of life, it is nevertheless true that the possession 
and practice of this wisdom has much to do, both in 
tlie individual life and on a larger scale in society, 
with the building up of a stable, a durable prosperity. 
We know very well that for sound, stable, durable 

C >eiity in a country, as in the individual, we must 
as a foundation, before all else, character, honesty, 
probity, reliableness; strict, just, and honourable 
dealing between man and man. 

II. Tum now from this outward building to that 
wliich is at first sight its very opposite. But you see 
how closely they are connected. From the building 
up of material fortune, I mean, to the inwai*d building 
up of character. 

Every man, by every thought he thinks, by the 
habits he acquires, the actions be performs, is building 
up a house for himself, a habitation for his soul, none 


References. —-XXIV. 4.—W. Skinner, Chriatian WcM 
Pulpit, vol. Ivii. 1000, p. 108. XXIV. 10.—J. A. Picton, 
PulpU Diacouraea, p. 3. XXIV. 11, 12.—A. Maclaren, Ex- 
poaitwna of Holy Scripture — Esther, Job, Proverbt, etc., p. 263. 
J. Guinness Rogers, Chriatian IVorld Pulpit, vol. xlix. 1806, 
p. 103. Mark Guy Pcarse, Chriatian World Pulpit, vol. L 
1806, p. 273 . W. Arnot, Imws from Heaven for Life on Earth, 
p. 485. 

Proverbs zxiv. la. 

Ruskik says: ‘ The pica of ignorance will never take 
away our responsibilities. It is written, “ If thou 
sayest, Behold we knew it not; doth not He that 
pondercth the heart consider it ? and He that keepeth 
thy soul, doth not He know it ? ” * 

References.— XXIV. 21.—W. Arnot, Lavee from Heavm 
/or Life on Earth, p. 491. XXIV. 30, 31. —A. Maclaren, 
Expositiona of Holy Scripture—Esther, Job, Proverbs, etc., p. 
269. XXIV. 30-32.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xzziv. Now 
2027 . XXIV. 30-34.— W, Gray Elmslie, Expository Lectwrm 
and Sermons, p. 178. W, Arnot, Lawa from Heaven for Life 
m Earth, p. 498. XXIV. 31.—F. B. Cowl, Straight 
p. 50. XXIV. 32.—J. Parker, Chridian World PulpH, 
vol. xlvii. 1895, p. 323. XXV. 1-5.— W. Arnot, Laws fiom 
Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 500. XXV. 2.—Spurgeon, Seat- 
mens, vol. xlix. No. 2838. XXV. 3.—J, R Lightfoot, 
Ordination Addressee, p. 30. XXV. 11.— S. Cox, Expoeitions, 
p. 149. XXV. 13, 19.— W. Arnot, Lawefnm Heaven far lAfa 
on Earth, p. 505. XXV. 21, 22,-Ibid. p. 500. XXV. 2a— 
Ibid. p. 515. XXV. 2b.—Ibid. p. 519. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. 1. No. 2866. XXV. 28.—W. G. Rutherford, The Key 0 / 
Knowledge, p. 117. A. L Lilley, A Lent in London, p. 214. 
A. Maclaren, Expoeiticne of Holy ScripiursSsUur, Job, iVe- 
verha, etc., p. 274. 
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THE LEGS OF THE LAME ARE NOT EQUAL 

* The lesTs of the lame are not equal.’--P rovbrbs zxvi. 7 . 
•The legs of the lame are not equal:’ so, says the 
wise man, * is a parable in the moutn of fools *• That 
is to say, the parable in the mouth of fools is not 
e(|ual; it fails of an all-round interpretation which 
will cany conviction concerning the ti'uth which it 
seeks to emphasize and enforce. 

I. Some very good people pride themselves on the 
open mind. They look upor* any one who may, upon 
any subject, airive at any definite conclusion, which 
will commit them to any definite opinion, as narrow 
minded. They are broad enough to receive anything. 
These people look upon this open mind as a virtue; 
consec|uently they have no settled conviction, they 
walk as a lame man. llieir legs are not equal. 
Their actions are uneven and un-tabla 

Tliis type of mind which, like the fool’s parable is 
loose, disjointed, and unequal, should not be con¬ 
founded with that willingness to entertain truth, 
come it from whatever source it may be, an essential 
of the healthy and growing mind. 

II. As far as the Gospel is concerned, there is ab¬ 
solutely no need for a lame leg. Granted, as the 
book does, ‘In the beginning God,’ and the whole 
plan of salvation, the whole doctrine of the atone¬ 
ment with all that that doctrine involves, is so clear 
and demonstrable that the lame leg, the uneven foot, 
the undecided step, is surely inexcusable. If God is, 
then Sinai and Calvary are as natural as the daylight, 
and as 01 derly as the sun rising. 

Consider the character which this Gospel has pro¬ 
duced, and let the fruit bear witness of the life with¬ 
in. But hist of all what is this Gospel? It is the 
proclaiming of a character. The Gospel is the glad 
news concei-ning Jesus Christ. We cannot say the 
Gospel produced the character of Jesus Christ; but 
we can most truly afKrm that His character pro¬ 
duced the Gospel. And what a character it was, so 
strong, so decisive. He certainly knew how to ob¬ 
tain a dete rmination. There was no suggestion of 
a limp in His walk, no evidence of looseness in Hb 
parable. 

III. But this Gospel does produce a character. It 
is the character of Jesus Christ which is produced in 
those who believe on His name. Christ is begotten 
in the heart of the believer. And when that is done 
tlie lame leg disappear, the loose, ill-considered, dis¬ 
jointed parable vanishes There is obtained that de- 
temiinatiori, ‘the firnt requisite and indication of a 
rationally decisive chameter ’. 

Look at this indispensable fact in the lives of some 
of that mighty host who have followed Him. Take 
the first disciples. They furnish a striking and re- 
mai'kahle contrast before and after the lesurrection 
of Christ— J. Gay, Common Trvih$ from Queer 
Texts, p. 5. 

Rbfbrsncm.— XXVI. 11. — W. Arnot, Laws fnm Hsam% 
far Life on Earth, p. 623. XXVI. 13.-^purgeon^ Ssmums, 
vol. xxviii. No. 1^0. XXVI. 23. — F. B. Cowl« Stmight 
Tposks, p. 8& 


JOHN BUNYAN’S APPLICATION OP AN OLD 
TESTAMENT TEXT 

* There are seven abominations in his heart'—PaovxxBt 

XXVI. 25. 

I. What were the ‘Seven Alximinations ’ John 
yan discovered in his heart? 

The fatal list is before us in Omee Abounding, 

1. ‘Inclinings to unbelief.’ Whether we deflUo 
‘ unbelief’ as failure to subscribe to a body of truth or 
as lack of personal trustfulness it is yet an ‘abomina¬ 
tion,’ and ‘ inclinings ’ to one or other form of unbelief 
are an * abomination ’—unfashionable though it be te 
avow it in these days. 

2. ‘Suddenly to forget the love and mercy thal 
Christ manifesteth.’ Bunyan accurately depicts 
spiritual experience when he describes this process of 
forgetfulness as setting in ‘suddenly’. In a trice we 
fall into this error. Or ever we were aware we forgo! 
Christ’s * love and mercy ’. Beware of despondency 
which springs from lapse of memory I Despondency 
is a mui^erer of souls. 

8. ‘ A leaning to the works of the law.’ Bunyan 
refers in this phrase to a disposition to trust in his 
own good deeds as the ground of acceptance with 
God. We must all lean to * the works of the Law ’ 
as moral directions, but never as the condition of 
eternal salvation. 

4. ‘ Wanderings and coldness in prayer.’ ‘ Wan¬ 
derings.’ The heart plays truant whilst the body 
is being schooled to prayer. Memory is a traitor 
despite the loyalty of the lips. How prayer loses its 
potency by being degraded into a formality i * Cold¬ 
ness’ perhaps even oftener curses our devotiona 
There is no glow in the petition because there is no 
glow in the petitioner. 

6. ‘To forget to watch for that I pray fon* 

‘ Watching thereunto ’ is one of Paul's great maxims 
of prayer. Yet it is a maxim often practically 
ignored. It shows a fearful lack of belief in prayer. 

6. * Apt to murmur because I have no more^ and 
yet ready to abuse what 1 have.’ What an affi*ont 
this is upon the wisdom and love of our God. As if 
He did not know best what is ‘ convenient ’ for ua 
I murmur that I have not more light, yet I do not 

E ut to best use the light I have. I murmur that 1 
ave not more leisure, and yet I abuse the leisure 
I possess. I murmur that I have no more wealth, yet 
I often abuse the money I have. 

7. ‘ I can do none of those thinn which God com¬ 
mands me, but my corruptions wnl thrust in them¬ 
selves. Vinhen I would ao good, evil is present with 
me.’ ‘ Corruptions ’ is a t^hnical term of Bibliad 
and Puritan theology. It indicates the sins and sinful 
tendencies of human nature. 

II. What was the Sevenfold Sanctification these 
Abominations wrought in John Bunyan ? 

1. ‘They make me abhor myself.’ llien by so mock 
they were ordei'ed for his good. All of the Pharisee 
must die out of us, and with the self-deprecatoiy 
publican we must ranm ourselves for all time. It#* 
pentance is a continuiu need of Christians. 
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S. ‘ They keep me from trusting my heart* * He 
that trusteth in his own heart is a fool/ and to that 
folly we are fearfully prone. But realize the innumer¬ 
able evils of your heart and how can you trust it? 

8. ‘They convince me of the insufficiency of all 
inherent righteousness.* Inherent righteousness, or 
natural righteousness, can never meet Uie demands of 
the righteous and holy Loitl. Seeing my abomina¬ 
tions drive me to the inefral)le and vicarious righteous¬ 
ness of Christ they abduce an iinmo)*tal good. 

4. ‘ They show me the necessity of fleeinjr to Jesus.’ 
Only Jesus can deliver us from the guilt and dominion 
of our abominations. When I see my hurt I know 
my Physician. 

5. * They press me to pray unto God.* This has 
constantly been a fact of Christian experience. Our 
sinfulness drives us to God in prayer. 

6. ‘ They show me the need 1 have to watch and be 
eober.* What provokes vigilance and gravity is a 
blessing in its result, however evil it may be in itself. 

7. ‘ And provoke me to look to God, through Christ, 
to help me, and carry me through this world.* 

If John Bunyan fouTid that his various forms of in¬ 
dwelling sin provoked him to cost himself entirely upon 
God, through Christ, for help and guidance all his life 
long, then God had verily turned the cui*se into a 
blessing unto Him.—D insdalb T. Young, The En- 
ihusiasm of Ood, p. 174. 

A THREEFOLD CORD 
(For the First Sunday of the Year) 

*Thoa knowest not what a day may bring forth.'— Proverbs 

XXVll. 1. 

This is not a commonplace. Nothing in God’s Word 
is commonplace. Nothing inspired by the Holy Ghost 
could be commonplace. If you think it is a common¬ 
place sentiment, 1 can tell you are commonplace. It 
IS the deepest and truest philosophy of life. ‘ Thou 
knowest not what a day may brin^ foith.* And it is 
the very best philosophy by which to stimulate us 
Christians for tne beginning of the new year. 

First of all, there is the possibility that before the 
year is done you and I may have passed away. It 
may be in the sweet hope of the spring when every¬ 
thing is budding forth, or it may 1^ in the brilliant 
summer-time, or it may be in the^md autumn. I do 
not know. It is far better that we should not know. 
While we breathe before God let us be happy men 
and women. We do not know what a day may bring 
forth, and it is very much better that we should not. 
But if we are uncertain about this, we ought to be 
certain about our God. No uncertainty there. You 
must know Him. You must know in whom you 
believe, and trust Him to the uttermost. You must 
have no uncertainty about God. Your mind must 
be sure and steadfast—made up. You must be able 
to say, like St. Paul, ‘ I am ready when the call comes. 
I have fought my own fight, I have kept my faith, 
and I am r^y as He was ready *. 

It is on the first Sunday of the year that we should 
look to the rock from which we are hewn and to 


the pit from which we are digged. We should make 
our calling and election sure. And having done all 
we can, let us stand upon our feet, and let the coun¬ 
tenance of God shine on our face—unceilain about 
our days, but certain about our God. Look to-day 
straight up before the new year and say, ‘ O Lord, in 
Thee have I trusted; let me never be confounded *. 
And so I want to give you just a Scriptural cord to 
bind you to your God—a threefold cord, for it says a 
threefold cord cannot be broken. 

I. The fii*st part of the cord is this—live by faith 
in the Son of God. You know where it comes fixiin. 
Paul said, ‘ He loved me and gave Himself for me. 
The life that I live, I live by faith in the Son of God* 
*rhen you become citizens, not of the moments, not of 
the hours, not of the days, not of the months, not of 
the years, not of the centuries, but citizens of Eternity. 
Live by faith in the Son of God, and the terrors of 
time will not affect you. Oh, how some men are 
terrified by the to-morrow! To them to-morrow is 
a tensor; it whips and scourges them, holds them 
over the crater, and shows them the pit To-morrow 
w'e may be ruined, our character gone. ‘ I cannot face 
it; I know not what it may bring forth.* What a 
mystery it is, this futui*e! It is not only that God is 
a mystery, but you are a mystery, and a mysteiy to 
youi-self. IJve by faith in the Son of God, and then 
all things are youis—things past, things present, and 
things to come. 

II. The second twist in the cord to bind you is this 
—C'ast all your care upon God. Some of us haitlly like 
to face the many cares. Civilization, instead of easing 
the burden of cares, only increases it. Then we have 
other cai-es which trouble us—the diffiulties, for in¬ 
stance, of this war, the difficulties of the Church, the 
difficulties amongst us. It is all natural. But here 
is my second point—Cast all your care upon Him, for 
He careth for you. That is abandonment. The most 
beautiful thing you can say about death is this— 
abandonment. You know nothing about the state 
after death, but you give youiself up: ‘ Into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit*. And the most beautiful action 
of life is abandonment into the hands of God—casting 
all your care upon God. It is the beautiful abandon¬ 
ment of life which is the best preparation for the 
abandonment of death, because, finding that the ever¬ 
lasting arms are round you, and that your God has 
not deseited you, it becomes a matter of experience^ 
and you are not afraid to go. That is the way to 
learn to die. 

in. And now another coixl to make it strong —‘ My 
times are in Thy hands*. Does God know wWt wiU 
happen to me ^is next year? Poor dear heart I of 
couree He does. Does He know every little thing 
will happen to me this new year? Yes, everything. 
There is no past or future with God. There is on^ 
one thing: the Eternal Now—‘ I am \ God can never 
say of Himself,' I was and I shall be *. God is ^ I am *. 
He is the Eternal Now. When did He bepn ? From 
everlasting. When will He end ? Everlasting. ^From 
everlasting to everlasting Thou art God* it is sweet 
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to think that He Who brought me into the world. 
Whose hands made me, Whose heart i*edeemed me, 
fettled the time when I should come into the world. 
1 also want Him to settle tlie time when I go out. 

Think of our Loi’d Himself. How did He speak of 
the future? Did He say, ‘To-morrow at twelve 
o’clock ? ’ No. Great minds use great words. He said, 
‘Hereafter’. That throws us forward right beyond 
temporal things. Suraum corda. Let your heaiis 
go right up from the finite into the infinite Hereafter 
—out of time into Eternity. As the great historian 
l)egins his work: * In the lx?ginning God—* The Loid 
was never a pessimist. He could say to the people, 
‘ H(TC‘after'. It was the same Lord who said to the 
poor snubbed publican, ‘He is a son of Abraham’; 
the same Lord who said to the thief, ‘ To-day shalt 
thou be with Me in pai adise ’; and the same Lord who 
said, ‘ Hereafter ye shall see the Son of Man coming, 
and all the holy angels with Him \ 

Rkkkrknces.—XXVII. 1.—G. Salmon, Non-Miraculoui 
Christianity, p. 218. F. £. Pa>ret, /fWjM and Hindrances to the 
Christian Life, vol. ii. p. 231. W. Ariiot, Laws from Heaven for 
Life on Knrth, p. 527• Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 94. 
XXVII. 3.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Esther, Job, Proverbs, etc., p. 279. XXVII. 7. —Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1227. 

THE WANDERING BIRD 

* As a bird that wandereth from her nest, so is a man that 
wandereth from his place.'—P rovkk»s xxvii. S. 

1. You will note that the whole j)oint of the rebuke 
lies in the emphasis we put on wandering. It is 
not the flying, it is the wandering bird that reads us 
a lesson on our discontent. 

To all men come times when we must forward. 
The Christ-filled lile has got its own ambition. The 
waters of God are not a st.ignant pool. But all that 
earnest pressing forward, seizing new opportunities, 
taking the cross up—all that stands separated as by 
the poles iisunder from the fickle, restle.ss, discontented 
spirit that is the spirit of the wandering bird. 

II. Sometimes, of course, we do not know our place. 
I mean, we are almost certain this is not our place, 
and it is only afterwards we find it was. So when our 
dear Redeemer hung on Calvary, the whole world 
said, I'hat is no |)lace for God ! And it has taken 
the centuries to teach us that the love of God came 
to its beauty there. It is not the place that makes 
the man: it is the man and his heart who make the 
place. 

III. I have two thoughts to give you:— 

{a) That as a bird that never wanders from her 
mst, so Jesus never wandered from His place. 
Through sun and tempest, through censure and 
tlirougli praise, in youth and manhood, in agony and 
death, Jesus was true to His redeeming work. 

(6) The true place of our deepest ufe is God. It 
is not self —we are growing tired of self. It is not 
the world —we can embrace the world ; and ever, for 
the spirit, there is a beyond. It is when the rooU of 
my l^ing run down to the Divine; it is when, beneath 
all other facts for me, there lies the great fact of a 


living, moving God; it is when my life b hid with 
Christ in God, that my wandering spirit is in its 
proper place.—G. H. Morrison, Fwod-Tide, p. 268. 

Rbfbrbncbs.—^XXVII. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. zlv. 
No. 2627. J. H. Hitchens, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
zxzviii. 1890, p. 108. XXVII. 17.— J. Duncan, The PtUpU 
and the Communion Table, p. 211. W, Arnot, Laws from 
Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 633. XXVII. 18.— J. R. 
Popham, Sermons, p. 81. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ziz. Na 
1118; see also vol. zlv. No. 2643. XXVllI. 1.—W. Arnot, 
Lam from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 637. XXVIII. 13.— 
Ibid, p. 541. XXVIII. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. Hi. Now 
2971. C. J. Vaughan, Last Words in the Parish Church of 
Doncaster, p. 19. XXVIII. 26.—H, E. Manning, Sermons^ 
vol. iii. p. 92. XXIX. 1.—W. Brooke, Sermons, p. 230i 
XXIX. 7.—J. Guinness Rogers, Christian World lidpit, voL 
zlii. 1892, p. 279. 

THE VISION WHICH SAVES 
* Where there is no vision, the people perish. — Psovbrbs 

XXIX. x8. 

Of all the blessings for which we thank God, none 
are greater than the light and the powers of sight 
which we possess. Obvious as are the advantages of 
the powers of physical sight, they only emphasize a 
contiition which is indispensable in tne moral and 
spiritual sphere. The wjse man is thinking of the 
catastrophes which await those who for any reason 
are blind to the truth about life and who are 'de¬ 
stroyed for lack of knowledge ’. 

I. History contains many sod records of such catas¬ 
trophes from the wilful refusal to behold the vision 
of life and duty. 

1. We remember in the history of Israel how the 
people could not wait in patience for the revelation 
God would make known to them through Moses. 

2. Again, in the judgment that came upon Eli and 
his sons we arc told significantly, 'The word of the 
Lord was rare i n those days. There was no open visioa' 

3. In the days of Isaiah, because of the iniejuitj 
of the people, the punishment which shall fall upon 
them is spoken of os a penal visitation of blindness. 

4. So true is it that men, having eyes, see not; 
they will not look beyond the fleeting, changing scene 
which allures them, to the vision of unchanging 
eternal reality, and therefore they perish. The sad 
lament never rang more pathetically than when at 
last it was said of tferusalem: ' If thou hadst known 
in this thy day the things which belong unto thj 
peace, but now they are hid from thine eyes *. 

II. The gift of vision. The greatest gift of God 
to man has been the revelation of truth which has 
been vouchsafed in the person of the Eternal Son, 
Jesus Christ The vision of truth and the meaning 
of life has been finally manifested to mankind in the 
intelligible form of a human life. God has vouch¬ 
safed tne vision of truth, which is' the Light of Life ’; 
but He has also given power to take in the vision, 
insight into the veiled mystery of ti-uth, discernment 
of the inner reality which lies behind the transitoir 
shapes of thinj^ which meet our eyes. 'He hata 
given unto us His Holy Spirit.* 
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IIL Such is the gift. Consider how its inexhaust¬ 
ible benefits are conveyed to mankind. The gift is 
for the enrichment of human life, that men * may have 
life, and have it more abundantly *. The interpreters 
of Divine messages, whether through the medium of 
paint or marble, through intellectual pursuits or dis¬ 
covery, as men of action or as thinkers, have been men 
of vision, ‘the seers,* and are among ‘the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets*. 

At every crisis in the world s or our nation's history 
salvation or destruction has depended upon the 
capacity of men to see beyond the present, and the 
resolution to pursue with inflexible detennination the 
vision which had been revealed. —J* P. Maud, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxxii., 1907, p. <65. 

Rkkkrences.—XXIX. 18.—Lyman Abbott, Chriatian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlviii. 1895, p. 170. A. E. Garvie, ibid, vol. Ixv. 
1904, p. 27* J. P. Maud, ibid, vol. lxxii. 1907, p. 55. J. 
Puisford, Our Deathless Hope, p. 157. XXIX. 25.— \V, Arnot, 
Laws front Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 550. XXX. 1-9.— 
Ibid, p. 559. XXX. 2.—Spurgeon, i^rrm/ms, vol. xxxvi. No. 
S140. 

GOD’S RIDDLB 

* Who hath gathered the wind in His fists? who hath bound 
the waters in a garment? who hath established all the 
ends of the earth ? what is His name, and what is His 
Son’s name ? Canst thou tell ? ’— Proverbs xxx. 4. 

•What is His name? and what is Ills Son's name? 
Canst thou tell ? * 

It is God Almighty's givat conundrum spoken out 
of eternity into time; it is the riddle propounded by 
the Supreme Intelligence to the heart and reason of 
every man born into the world. 

I. ‘ Canst thou tell ? ’ The history of humanity is 
little else than one long wrestle with God's infinite 
conundrum. And there are noble souls and able 
thinkei's who never guess the riddle here, though who 
can dare to doubt that the solution comes to them 
heiealter? Never be a giver-up of God's riddles; 
work at them till you die. The position of a giver- 
up of God’s riddle is dreary and paralysing; it de¬ 
clares that the riddle is unanswerable, and that the 
name of Him ‘ who holds the wind in His fists’ is un- 
knowal)le. 

Is it unknowable? I believe that every man bom 
into the world possessed once the solution of the 
riddle, when, ‘trailing clouds of glory,* the immoital 
part ‘ came from God who is its home ^into the prison- 
nouse of human birth. 

It is a sweet legend of the Talmud that the inden¬ 
tation upon the upper lip of every man bom into the 
world is a mark of the finger of God touching the 
mouth at birth and saying, ‘Child, thou knowest, but 
thou slmlt not be able to reveal that which thou 
knowi st till thou hast learnt it by the things which 
thou shaft suffer in the infant school of human life*. 

II. ‘ O our God, what is Thy name ? * Canst thou 
tell? There are tens of thousands who can tell. 
The Divine Man of Nazareth is the Sacrament of God, 
He is the outwaid and visible sign of the heart of 
univeisal Fatherhood; and to know it with an intense 
spiritual conviction that is beyond expression is to 


know the answer to God's riddle about Himself. It 
is to give Him back the answer: ‘ We have found out 
Thy secret*. 

No man can force another man to believe it, there 
is co-operation necessary between his volition and the 
power of the Holy Spirit; but to believe it is to view 
the world and its problems from that moment with 
new eyes. And, moreover, it is to learn a new motive 
for i)urity, watchfulness, self-control. 

III. Hut this is not all the riddle. ‘What is His 
name ? and what is Ilia Son's name t Canst thou 
tell ?' Thy son's name, O God, is Man ; the human 
family itself, in all oges and in all conditions, the sum 
total of human flesh and blood, illumined by its hero¬ 
ism, its nobility, its victories, weighted with its crimes, 
its brutaliti»’«. i's degradations. O God, alienated 
humanity may be, but it is Thy son. 

And do you not see that here, and here only, is the 
impregnable foundation of the eternal hope for the 
race? The inexhaustible and ultimately effectual 
remedy for human depravity is the central, indwell¬ 
ing, immoi-tal. Divine sonship in man. The Divine 
spark is inextinguishable. The Jew of old would keep 
his feet from treading upon a morstd of paper, how¬ 
ever soiled, lest the name of Yahveh might be written 
thereon. Keep thy foot when thou art tempted to 
trample on thy brother man! The name of thy 
Father is written on his heart 

But how intensely docs this magnificent truth 
emphasize the obligations of human brotherhood! 
The ‘solidarity of the race' which we talk about so 
glibly is not a German epigram, but a Divine truth. 
It is a truth that, in spite of all our glorious assurance, 
will cau.se yearning anguish to the heart that realizes 
it most. Upon such a heart ‘ the Lord lays the 
iniquity of all*. Only One so realized the unity olF 
the race of which He was the Archetypal Hepi’esenta- 
tive, that every sin and God-defiance in the world 
thrilled through Him, and it broke His heart far 
more surely than the soldier's spear.—A rchdeacom 
W iLBERFORCE, Scrmons Preached in Westminster 
Abbey, p. 15. 

Heferences.—XXX. 8.—E. II. Eland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lx, 1901, p. 397. XXX. 8, 9.—H. Rix, Semums, 
Addresses, and Essays, p. 135. J. J. Ingram, Christian World 
, Pulpit, vol. xxxix. 1891, p. 101. J. M. E. Ross, ibid. vol. 
Ixii. 1902, p. 34. XXX. 24-28.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the 
Ajiocalypse, otc., p. 324. XXXI.—Stopford A. Brooke, Christian 
WorU Pulpit, vol. xliii. 1893, p. 241. XXXI. 1.—W. Arnot, 
Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 668. XXXI. 10.—R. 
Glover, Christian World Pulpit, vol. zl. 1891, p. 379. P« 
Temple, ibid, vol. Ivii. 1900, p. 232. XXXI. 10-31.—W. 
Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, p. 571. J. 
Vickery, Ideals of Life, p. 239. A. Maclaren, ExposUians of 
Holy Scripture — Esther, Job, Proverbs, etc., p. 288. XXIXI. 11* 
—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Apocalypse, etc., p. 191. XXXL 
12.— G. Bainton, Christian World Pulpit, voL xxzviii* 
1890, p. 234. XXXI. 12.— J. M. Neale, Sermons on ths 
Apocalypse, etc., p. 201. XXXI. 13.-iWd. p. 211. XXXL 
14.—IWd. p. 220. XXXI. 15.—p. 228. XXXI. IR— 
Ibid, p. 237. XXXI. 17.—fWd. p. 245. XXXI. 18.—IMl 
pp. 252, 258; see also Sermons Preadisd in a Bsligious 
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voL H. p. 401. XXXI. 20.—J. M. Nmle, Smwiu on Ai 
Apoeuhipm, eta, p. 275. XXXI. 21.— IbU. p. 281. XXXI. 
22.—JMi. p. 287. XXXI. 2S.—Ibid. p. 284. XXXI. 24.— 
JML p. 803. XXXI. U.—Ibid. p. 809. XXXI. 25, 20.— 
C Gore, Oridian World PvlpU, vol. lix. 1901, p. 72. XXXI. 
28.—A. F. Winnington Ingrera, Tkt Aftor-gloio of a Orocd 
JUgn, p. 48. XXXI. 20.—J. M. Neele, Somoni on Ao 
Apomljgpn, eta., p. 817. XXXI . 28.—H. C. O. Moule, Mg 


BrtAirmondOompanioHi, p. 8L XXXI. 28.—J. H. HitahiMk 
Chriitian World Pulpit, toL xxxtU. 1890, p. 109. H. R 
Hughe«, Md. vol. lix. 1901, p. 82, XXXI. 8a-0. Balnto^ 
Guridian World Pulpit, voL xxxvlU. 1890^ p. 122. XXXX 
80, 31.—H. Broughton Bernei, Chridia/n World Pulpit, vol 
Ixvii. 1905, p. 83. W. Araot, Lam from Mmoonjor Lift m 
Emik, p. 57a XXXI. 81.-<}. Baiatan, Ooidian WorU 
Pulpit, voL xxzvilL 1890^ p^ 4ia 
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RiPBiiSNon.— I, 1.—F. C. Finlayson, A Practical Ex- 
pOiUton of EccletiasUt, p. 13. R. Buchanan, EccUnades: tit 
Meaning and Leeaone^ p. 9. L 1, 2.—A. W. Motnerie, Agnoe- 
Ueiimy p, 176. 1.1-11.—J. H. Cooke, The Preacher*e Pilgrim- 
mgey p. 12. J, J, S. Perowne, Expoeitor (Int Seriew), voL ix. 
^ 409. 

THE VERDICT OP LIFE 

•Vanity of Tanities, saith the Preacher ; all ia Tanity.*— 
Ecclesiastes i. 2. 

The verdict of this book seems to be no hasty 
verdict, but a settled^ deliberate conclusion. It is 
not due to a b mporary fit of depression, or some 
passing adveise circumstance, but it seems the result 
of experience amvcd at after mature thought. And 
there are plenty to-day who have arrived at the same 
conclusion. All is vanity. Life is hard and cruel 
and disappointing, and not woiih the living. They 
tell you it is a weary struggle in which most fail 
That the disappoint^ men in life are not to be 
found only in night shelters and casual wards, but in 
the Houses of Parliament, in the salons of society, in 
the mansions of Park Lane. 

I. Now, is this the true Verdict of Life? Is it all 
emptiness and vexation ? If so, it seems strange that 
God should have put us here at all. Let us look and 
see the circumstances under which it was given. It 
is a very significant thing, that this conclusion of life 
is not the outcome of trouble. It is not the verdict 
of a mail dogged by continuous misfortune, or per¬ 
sistent ill-healdi. 

IL The truth is, he was a disappointed man, and 
there are two soils of disappointed men in life. 
There is the man who is disappointed because he 
does not get, and thei% is the man who is disappointed 
because he does get, and the latter is by far tne worse 
of the two. The man who is disappointed because 
he has not got, may have still the fascination of his 
hopes before him. But the man who has got what 
he desires and is then disappointed, has pi icked the 
bubble, and knows the meaning of emptiness and 
vexation of spirit And the last was the disappoint¬ 
ment of Solomon. The selfish man is always a dis¬ 
appointed man. What an utter selfishness this iiook 
reveals. Take this second chapter, it is all I, I, I—I 
made, I got I did, I had, I sought, and this is the 
end of it all. If you want to know the best life has 
to give, live for others.—E. E. Cleal, Christiaan 
World Pulpily voL lxxiv. p. 88. 

• Vanity of vanities; all ia vanity.*—E cclbsiastbs l 2 1 
*Trsre is an old Eastern fable about a traveller in 
the Steppes who is attacked by a furious wild beast. 
To save himself the traveller gets into a dried-up 


well; but at the bottom of it he sees a dragon with 
its jaws wide o|)en to devour him. The unhappy 
man dares not get out for fear of the wild beast, and 
dares not descend for fear of the dragon, so he catches 
hold of the branch of a wild plant growing in a cre¬ 
vice of the well. His arms soon grow tired, and he 
feels that he must soon perish, death waiting for him 
on either side, l^ut he holds on still: and then he 
sees two mice, t)ne black and one white, gnawing 
through the trunk of the wild plant, as they giadu- 
ally and evenly make their way round it. The plant 
must soon give way, break off, and he must fall into 
the jaws of the dragon. Tlie traveller sees this, and 
knows that he will inevitably perish; but, while still 
hanging on, he looks around nim, and, finding some 
drops of honey on the leaves of the wild plant, ho 
stretches out his tongue and licks them.* After 
quoting this fable (translated, by the way, from 
Kiickeit, into English verse by Archbishop Trench, 
in his Poems, p. 266), Tolstoy (in My Confession) 
proceeds to apply it to modem life. He quotes the 
opening chapten of Ecclesiastes as an expression of 
inis Epicurean escape from the terrible plight in 
which peo|de find themselves as they awaken to the 
fact of existence. The issue * consists in recognizing 
the hopelessness of life, and yet taking advantage m 
every good in it, in avoiding the sight of the dragon 
and mice, and in seeking the honey as best we can, 
especially where there is most of it . • . Such is the 
way in which most people, who belong to the circle 
in which I move, reconcile themselves to their fate^ 
and make living possil)le. They know more of the 
good than the evil of life from the circumstances of 
their position, and their blunted moral perceptions 
enable them to forget that all their advantages am 
accidental. . . . The dullness of their imaginations 
enables these men to forget what destroyed the peace 
of Buddha, the inevitable sickness, old age, and aeatk 
which to-monow if not to-day must be the end of all 
their pleasures.’ 

Thomas Boston of Ettrick closes his Memoirs with 
these words: * And thus have I given some account 
of the days of my vanity. The world hath all along 
lieen a step-dame unto me ; and wheresoever I would 
have attempted to nestle in it, there was a thorn of 
uneasiness laid for me. Man is bom crying, livei 
complaining, and dies disappointed from that (martcr. 
All is vanity and vexation of sjnriL—i hwos 
waited for Thy salvatioUy 0 Lordf 

Ecclesiastes and Proverbs display a larger oompara 
of thought and of ex[)erience than seem to belong to 
a Jew or to a king.—GoiBOif. 
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After the fifth century the world lived on these if he is working for God and eternity. Christ has 
words: Vanitjj of vanities . . . one thing is need- passed His pierced hands in blessing over human 
fuL The Imitatio Ghristi is undoubtedly the most life in all its as|)ects. He has washed and invigor- 
perfect and attractive expression of this great poetic ated not merely the souls, but the activities of men, 
system; but a modem mind cannot accept it save in His own cloansing blood. When death is near*we 
with considerable reserve. Mysticism overlooked that read this verse with new eyes, and realize that this is 
innate quality of human nature, curiosity, which a world of shadows, that the real and abiding is be- 
makes men penetrate the secret ot things, and be- yond.—H. P. Liddon, Clerical Library^ voL nu 
come, as Leibnitz sap, the minor of the universe, p. 162. 

. . . Ecclesiastes took the heavens to be a solid roof, References.— I. 2-11.— C. Finlayson, A Practical Expoai- 

and the sun a globe siispendwl some miles up in the turn of Ecclesiastes, p. 27. R. Buchanan, Eedmasta; iU 
air ; history, that other world, had no existence for Meaning and Lessons, p. 22. G. G. Bradley, Leeturu m 
him. Ecclesiastes, I am willing to believe, had felt Ecclesiastes, p. 29. 
all that man’s heart could feel; but he had no sus¬ 
picion of what man is allowed to know. The human THE ETERNITY OP OOD 

mind in his day overpowered science; in our day it • One gfenerationcome^ and another generation passeth away: 
is science that overj^owers the human mind.— Urnak. hut the earth abideth for ever.*— Ecclesiastes i. 4 . 

IIKKKHKNC^S.-1. 2.-E. W. Attwood, SeTm^ for Clergy '* The Fleetingness of Human l^e.-n»ere m 
ami Laity, p. 428. G. Brooks, Outlines 0 / Sermons, p. 20. "ow who are depipsed by this sense of the 

premanoncy and power of the material world ; when 
EccLsstASTBs 1 . 2 , 3 , eai’th receives, and reduces to itself, the frame 

The general drift of this lx)ok of Ecclesiastes is which was once instinct with thought and will, man 
peculiar to itself. It gives us an estimate of life seems to be dethroned from his pre-eminence and life 
which, to a certain extent, reappeara in our Lord’s to he trampled out. There are some who i-esent the 
teaching, but which is generally speaking in the back- thought of passing away and being forgotten ; it has 
ground throughout the Old Testament. Our text is been their ambition to leave on the face of the eailh 
the keynote of the book. The word ‘ vauity ’ occurs some permanent mark which should keep their name 
thirty-seven times in it, and it means properly speak- alive. The pyramids of Egypt have served this pur- 
ing a breath of wind ; and thus it comes to mean pose; and yet what irony there is in that very success, 
something fictitious and unsubstantial. The vanity We have new standards of glory, new ideals of gov- 
of life, and of that which encompasses it, has been ernment; to us these monuments sneak less of the 
brooded over by the human mind under the influence magnificence of the monarchy in the Nile Valley than 
of very different moods of thought Hut it was of the oppression by which it accomplished its purposcL 
neither subtle pride, nor weary disgust, nor a refined There is, perhap, a deeper pathos when the works 

mysticism that prompted this language of Solomon, men wrought suiwive their memory altogether; those 

The preacher does not ignore the circumstances who look at the mined cities of Mashonaland, or even 
and duties of this life, while he insists that this life at our own Dyke at Newmarket, can only gueas dimly 
does not really satisfy. The true lesson of the text who planned these things, and what purpose they 
before us is that this earthly life cannot possibly seiwe. The oblivion that has overtaken such gi*eat 

satisfy a being like man if it be lived apart from God. workei-s and biiildei's demonstrates the fleetingness of 

l*lie reason is tlireefold. human life and effort, and this may come home to us 

L All that belongs to created life has on it the even more forcibly when we see the abandonment of 
mark of failure. Man is conscious of this. The gi-eat works that were meant to be of permanent and 
warp and weakness of his will, the tyranny of circuni- abiding use, and to serve purposes with which we 
stance, the fatal inclination downwards, of which he sympathize. Yet in their very desolation and decay 
is constantly conscious, tell a tale of some past c-atas- tlhese things have a message of hope; at firet sight it 

trophe from which human life has suffered deeply, might seem that as the l^reacher felt, all is vanity; 

And nature, too, with its weird mysteries of waste and that even the noblest aims and deepest devotion of 
pain, speaks of some great failure. human life pass into nothingness. But we have had 

II. I Me and nature are finite. The human soul, deeper insight vouchsafed us; we can gauge better 

itself finite, is made for the infinite. God has set what remains, as the ages pass; the material embodi- 
eternity in the human heart, and man has a profound ment of human purpose, however high and noble, is 
mistrust of his splendid destiny. supeiseded and decays; but the endeavour, conscious 

III. All that belongs to created life has on it the or unconscious, to do God’s work in the world has an 

mark of approaching dissolution. This is a common- undying worth. The things of sense are not, after 

place, but commonplaces are apt to be forgotten all, that which really lasts; there is a glorious herit- 
froni their very tinith and obviousness. Personality age of law and oixler, and welfare, and duty to God 
survives with its moral history intact, all else goes and and man, to which each generation has been called in 
is forgotten. What profit hath a man of all his tum to make its conti^ution. That heritage re- 
labour? The answer is, no profit at all, if he is mains while the jealousies and petty ambitions, like 
working only for himself; but most abundant profit the fashions of yesterday, are done with. 
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II. Qod only Is Eternal. —For, indeed it is God, 
and God only, that is etenial, that stays abidingly 
through all the changes of this mortal life, through 
all the l orning into being of the gi-eat system of which 
our earth is a portion, lie is the source of all good 
—of all earthly good—in the physical suiToundings 
which form man’s home; in the vigour of liie and the 
faculties with which man is endowed ; and above all, 
of all mortal and spiritual good, of those cpialitiesand 
activities in which man can most closely ally himself 
to and most fully express the thoughts and character 
of (iod. To a[)pr('ciate the good that God has given 
to and wrought through those who have p^issed away 
is to enter into the communion of saints, and to 
realize our union with those whom our eyes have 
never set'ii is the deepest and most abiding thing of 
life.—W. ('uxNiNGUAM, Church Family Newspaper^ 
vol. Lxxi. p. 5 ; 3 (J. 

Refkrkncks.— I. 4.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Ecclesiastes, p. 207. J. Ilainiltoii, ff^orks, vol. vi. 
p. 484. J. Foster, Lectures (2ii(l Series), p. 117. I. 4-10.— 
H. Alacmiiian, Bible Teaching in Nature, p. 012. 1. 4-11. — 

J. Beiiuett, The Wisdom of the King, p. GO. 

THE DISCONTENT OF THE TIMES 

Ecclbsiastbs I. 7, 8, 9, za 

Thkre is in our time a widespread spirit of discontent 
whi(!h prevails widely among the sobei* and industrious 
classtu 

I. What ai’e the sources of this discontent? 

(а) The weallh of all civilized countries has been 
immensely and rapidly incrciising in recent veal’s. 

( б ) Thev have suddenly become possessed of enor¬ 
mous wealth. 

(c) There is a growing tendency to make wealth 
heredit try. 

(d) The popular estimate of wealth has become 
enormously exaggerated. 

II. Theie is a wide feeling that the industrial 
classes are not gaining their fair share of this enor¬ 
mous and rapid accumulation of wealth. Man, when 
he gains one level, wants immediately to attain a 
higher; it is the prophecy of immortality in him. 

ill. It is love, and not men* greed which is at the 
bottom of very much of the exi.sting discontent A 
man feels that if he is e(|ual before the contemplation 
of the law when he stands beside others, ecjual before 
God the Creator and God the Goveinor, he must 
have ecpial rights in the world ; not to the property 
which others have acejuired, but to the opportunities 
to ac(piii-e such property for himself, to give his house¬ 
hold the advantage of it 

IV. It is generically the same force which took our 
anc<?stral pirates and painted savages and built them 
up into a Christian Commonwealth. It is just his 
unsatisfied aspiration which God htis planted in its 
element in the human soul, and to w’hich He presents 
the hidden riches of the eaith, which a man must 
work for that he may gain them, but which he can 
gain if he will patiently ai^d courageously work. 

•V. Wealth if it comes is to be used honestly, nobly, 


beneficently, but that wealth is not the chief good of 
human life; it fa only an instrument of that which is 
better and higher, and ‘ a man’s life consfateth not in 
the abundance of the things which he fX)ssessetli 
U. S. Stohrs, British WeMy Pulpit, vol. in. p. 618, 

Referkncks.—I. 7 .—Spurgeon, Evening by Evening, pi, 
302. II. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Waterside Mission Sermom 
(2nd Soric.s), p. 122. 

Ecclbsiastbs i. 8; lu 10, ii, etc. 

When I was a boy, I used to care about pretty stonea, 
1 got some llristol diamonds at Bristol, and some 
dog-tooth spar in Derbyshire; my whole collection 
hail cost perhaps three half-crowns, and was worth 
considenibly less; and I knew nothing whatever, 
rightly, about any single stone in it—could not even 
s})ell their names; but words cannot tell the jo^ they 
used to give iiiv. Now, 1 have a collection of minerals 
worth, jierhaps, from two to three thousand pounds; 
and 1 know more about some of them than most 
other people But I am not a whit hayipicr, either 
for my knowledge or possession, for other geologists 
dispute my theories, to my grievous indignation and 
diM oiitentment; and I am miserable about all my 
best specimens, because there are bettiT in the Britisn 
Museum. No, I assure you, knowledge by itself will 
not make you happy. —Ruskin in B'ors Clavigera, 

See also the discussion of this in Bacon’s Advance 
ment of Learning, i. i-iii, and lluskin's further apos¬ 
trophe in The Eagle's Nest, 80. 

Consciousness of happiness, above all, will not choose 
the intellect os a hiding-place for the treasure it bolds 
most precious.— Maeterlinck. 

Ecclesiastes i. 9. 

Wk marvel at the prodigality of Nature, but how 
marvellous, too, the economy I The old cycles are 
for ever renewed, and it fa no paradox that he who 
would advance can never cling too close to the past. 
The thing that has been is the thing that will be 
again; if we realize that, we may avoid many of the 
disillusions, miseries, insanities, that for ever accom¬ 
pany the throes of new birth. Set your shoulder 
joyously to the world’s wheel; you may spare yourself 
some unhappiness if, beforehand, you slip the book 
of Ecclcsiaste.s beneath your arm.— IIavki.ock Elus. 

Compare Jowett’s Sermons on Faith and Doctrine^ 
pp. 282, 283. 

• Nothing new under the sun.’— Ecclbsiastbs i. 9. 

Alas! this fame is the mockery of God, with which 
we are so familiar—that cruel irony which is ever the 
same. The hlasi King of Israel and Judah said with 
truth ‘There fa nothing new under the sun*. Per- 
haps the sun itself is but an old warmed-up piece of 
pleasantry, which, decked out with new rays, now 
glittere with such imposing splendour 1—Heine, 

If in a sense the whole beauty of art is an expression 
of the mood of Ecclesiastes, if the passion of the ways 
of the heart, and the light of the eyes, and the pleni¬ 
tude and magnificence of life beneath the sun, have 
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most intimate and intense significance when discerned 
as in an interval of clear and sweet light between the 
lifting and the falling of darkness, it must be as the 
incentive to concentrated appreciation of opportunity 
that the fleetingness of life affects the thought of the 

E aintcr. He is pledged to discern and express the 
eaiity that can never fade into nothingness, to show 
life touching life with immortality. It is impossible 
for him, whose art is formal, for whom only formal 
beauty and impressiveness exist within the term of 
his art, to declaim the vanitas vanitatum of the 
Preacher to our minds, and yet preserve the appeal 
of beauty, that is his medium of reaching our sense. 
—R E. D. Sketciiley, Watts, p. 58. 

llRFKiiKNCKii.—1. 0.—E. A. Bray, Sermom, vol. ii. p. 61. 
A. Maclaren Expotitions of Holy Scripture — Eccleeiattei, p. 307. 

*I was king in Jerusalem.'— Ecclbsiastes i. zs. 

The possi^sion of a throne could never yet afford a 
lasting satisfaction to an ambitious mind. This mel¬ 
ancholy truth was felt and acknowledged by Severua 
Fortune and merit had, from an humble station, ele¬ 
vated him to the firet place among mankind. ‘He 
had been all things,’ as lie said himself, ‘and all wei'e 
of little value.’— Gibbon. 

* 1 the Preacher was king in Jerusalem.'— Ecclesiastes i. 12 f. 
See C. G. Rossetti’s poem, ‘A Testimony’; also her 
vorses on ‘ Vanity of Vanities,’ ‘Days of Vanity,’ ‘Car¬ 
dinal Newman,’ and ‘The Hcai*t Knoweth its own 
Bitterness ’. 

A WORD must be said about those exquisite gems of 
verse which are contained in the Greek Anthology. 
. . . The motto which is written on the pages as a 
whole is the same as that of the book of Ecclesiastes, 
‘ Vanity of vanities,’ and the dominant side of sadness 
deepens the farther we follow the poems into Roman 
times. Herodotus (v. 4) tells us of a Tracian tribe, 
whose custom it was to wail over the biiih of a child, 
and to bury the dead with festive joy, as being released 
from their troubles. ‘Let us praise the Tracians,’ 
says a writer in the Anthology, ‘in that they mourn 
for their sons as they come forth from their mother’s 
womb into the sunlight, while those again they count 
blessed who have left life, snatched away by unseen 
Doom, the servant of the Fates.’ One who had looked 
upon the coui*se of the world and the treacherous 
ways of fortune is forced to exclaim: ‘I hate the 
world for its mystery ’.—S. H. Butcher. 

Ecclesiastes i. x2, 13. 

To grow old, learning and unlearning, is such the 
conclusion ? Conclusion or no conclusion, such, alas! 
appeal's to be our inevitable lot, the fixed ordinance 
of the life we live. ‘Every new lesson,’ saith the 
Orienbil proverb, ‘ ir another my hair; and time will 
pluck out this also.’ And what saith the Preacher? 
‘ I, the Preacher, was king over Israel in Jerusalem. 
And I gave m v heart to seek and search out by wisdom 
concerning all things that are done under the heavens; 
this sore travail hath God given to the sons of men 
to be exercised therewith.’ Perchi pen$a t Pens- 


ando sinvecchia, said the young unthinking Italian 
to the grave German sitting by him in the diligenoi^ 
whose name was Goethe. Is it true ? 

Nevertheless, to say something, to talk to onrfi 
fellow-creatures, to relieve oneself by a little exchange 
of ideas, is there no good, is there no harmi in that? 
Prove to the utmost the imperfection of our view% 
our thoughts, our conclusions; yet you will not have 
established the uselessness of wiRing. 

References.— I. 12. — A. W, Momerie, Agnotiieiimf pb 
100. I. 12-14.—C. Kimcsley, The Water of Life, p. 175. L 
12-18.—J. J. S. Perowne, Expositor (Ist Series), vol. z. pw 
61. R. Buchanan, EceUsiastes, its Meaning and Lessons, p. 36L 
1.13.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Seripture-^ Ecele n i as le e, 
p. 317. 

* All is vanity.’—E cclbsustbs l 14. 

Nature has furnished man with a rich provision of 
force, activity, and toughness. But what most often 
comes to his help is his unconquerable levity. By 
this he becomes capable of renouncing particular 
things at each moment, if he can only grasp at some¬ 
thing new in the next Thus unconsciously we are 
consUntly renewing our whole lives. We put one 
passion in place 01 another; business, incIiiiation% 
amusements, hobbies, we prove them all one after 
another, only to cry out that ‘ all is vanityNo one 
is shocked at this false, nay, blasphemous speech. Nay, 
every one thinks that in uttering it he has said some¬ 
thing wise and unanswerable. Few indeed are those 
who are strong enough to anticipate such unbearable 
feelings, and, in order to escape from all partial renun¬ 
ciations, to perform one all-embracing act of renun* 
ciation. These are the men who convince themselves 
of the existence of the eternal, of the necessary, of 
the universal, and who seek to form conceptions which 
cannot fail them, yea, which are not disturbed, but 
rather confirmed, by the contemplation of that which 
passes away.— Goethk 

SEEN ALL 

* 1 have seen all the works that are done under the son.**- 
Ecclesiastes 1. 14. 

In a certain broad, rough, superficial sense this Is 
po$.sible. It is ineffably disappointing; it is spiritu¬ 
ally and fruitfully, poetically and morally, most sug¬ 
gestive. It is easy to see what the man has been 
looking at; he has, so to say, been counting the 
wrong things, or has been counting them in a wrong 
spirit, or has been longing for the end. There is a 
contentment that is mean, soulless, and utterly piti¬ 
able; there is a discontent that is ineffable, in¬ 
spired, quick with holy ambition; not a foolish 
discontent, pining and whining, but a discontent 
which says, God meant me to see more and to be 
more and to do more, and I want to succeed in exe¬ 
cuting the full puipose of God. That is the Christian 
life, that is Christian prophecy, Christian disapline 
and Christian perfectness. 

I. A sad thing it is for a man to think he hae 
seen all the landscape which lies before his window. 
He wants change of scenes and no wonder, for he has 
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•een nothing; he wants change of air, and what 
wonder, if the air has brought him no music from 
the organ of the morning? There are some poets 
who have not yet seen the whole of their little back 
ganlen; there is hardly room in it for another ger- 
iniLim, blit that little back garden is a three-volume 
romance is the beginning of Paradise Regained, is a 
history of faithful industry and hopefulness, and is a 
pledge that the rest will be paid at God's counter in 
God’s time. 

II. ‘ I have seen all the letters of the alphabet.' Can 
you read ? ‘ No, but I have seen all the letters of the 
alphabet, and I know them one from another, and I 
can write every one of them in three different ways; 
I am absolutely perfect in the use of the alphabet.' 
Hear how this poor soul chattel's about his alphabet I 
He has counted the alphabet, he has seen all the 
letteis that are written under the sun: the one thing 
he cannot do is to put the lettem together, and turn 
them into syllables and words and sentences and 
p(>ems and philosophies. Are we to take the criti¬ 
cism of such a man as an estimate of literature? He 
is as perfect in his alphabet as Ainstotle was in hia 
Aristotle could not teach this man anything about 
the alphabet that the man does not know already: 
the only thing is the man cannot read, cannot use 
his own alphabet, cannot employ his own too la 

III. I have seen a man have so much money that he 
had not enough. Let him stand befoi'e the tollkeeper 
of this turnpike ; the charge for paasing the tollgate 
is 8ix[)ence: can he pay the money? He cannot; 
hear him, for he hath a speech: * Allow me to pass, 
or give me change for this note, value one thousand 

E mnds; it is all the money I have at command'. 

e might os well hand a piece of blank paper to the 
tollkce[)er, it is blank paper to that functionary; it 
is so much as to be too little, it fails on the negative 
side, the plus quantity becomes a minus quantity. 
Life is full of these contradictions and ironies and 
peiplexities; we had better get down to the solid 
rock of common sense and know that a man's life 
eonsisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth, and get to know that he who has one 
little loaf of bread is better off in the time of hunger 
than the man who has ten thousand acres which have 
not yet brought forth their harvest 

IV. There is no satisfaction in the finite. Why 
does not man find satisfaction in the finite ? Because 
he himself is not finite in the same sense, he is finite 
in another and better sease, but man stands next to 
God in the great catalogue of names—‘In the be¬ 
ginning God cieatcd man in His own image and like¬ 
ness, in the image and likeness of God created He him'. 
The seen is meant to be an emblem of the unseen; 
the things we see are hints of the thini^ we cannot 
yet discern ; we are living in a region or bejfinnings; 
oy the very greatness of our nature we claim to be 
Immortal, by the very passion of our desires we know 
that no good power can have given us so much with 
the intention of finally disiappointing us.— Joseph 
Paexu, City TempU Pulpit, voL vu. p. 80. 


RxPBiiKNon.—I. 14.—Spurgeon, Evming ly Evmumg, 
3d9. C. D. Bell, Th$ Name Abeve Every Name, p. 124. 

' And I gave mj heart to know wisdom, and to know madawe 
and folly.'—E cclssiastbs 1.17 f. 

See Mozleys Parochial and OccasunuU Sermiom 
(number xii.). 

RePERKNcEa—I. 18.—S. A Brooke, Chnet m Meiem 
Life, pp. 230, 243. 11. 1 - 3 . — J. J. S. Perowne, Expoeiiet 
(1st Series), vol. z. p. 165. 11. 2.—H. MelvUlo, Pmmy 

Pulpit, No. 2532. 

EcCLBSUSTBS IL 4. 

He who watches winds that blow 
May too long neglect to sow; 

He who waits lest clouds should rain 
Harvest never shall obtain. 

Signs and tokens false may prave; 

Trus t thou in a Saviour's love^ 

In Mis sacrifice for sin, 

And His Spirit’s power withia 

Faith in God, if such be thine, 

Shall be found thy safest sign, 

And obedience to His will 
Prove the best of tokens still 

—Berkard BAixmL 
Ecclbsiastes 11. 4-6, 8 , xx. 

Ip any resemblance with Tennyson’s poetry is to be 
found in Ecclesiastes, it should be with the ‘Palace of 
Art'.—S ir Ai.FttKD Lyali* 

See Byron's Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, canto l 
iv.-vi., for the description of the dull satiety that 
follows self-indulgence. 

RBFBRBNca—II. 4-11.—J. J. 8 . Perowne, Expoeikr (IM 
(Series), vol. z. p. 313. 

* I withheld not my heart from any Joy. —EccLBSusTaa il sa 

He rushed through life. ... He desii'ed too much; 
he wished stiongly and greedily to taste life in one 
draught, thoroughly; he did not glean or taste it, 
be tore it off like a bunch of grapes, pressing it, 
crushing it, twisting it; and he remained with stained 
hands, just as thirsty as befoi'e. llien broke forth 
sobs which found an echo in all heai'ts.— ^Tainr on 
Alfred de Musset, 

* Then 1 looked on all the labour I had laboured to do ( and, 

behold, all was vanity.'—E cclbsustbs il xx. 

All is vanity; that is the low cry of the tired heart 
when the buoyant strength of youth dies away, and 
when the brave shows of the glittering world, the 
harsh inspiriting music of affairs, the ambition to 
speak and strive, to sway heart and minds or destinies^ 
fade into tiie darkness of the end* Against the 
assaults of this nameless fear men hold out what 
shields they can; the shield of honour, the shield of 
labour, and, best of all, the shield of faith. But 
there are some who have found no armour to help 
them, and who can but sink to the ground, covering 
their face beneath the open eve of neaven, and say 
with Fitz Gerald, ‘ It is He Uiai hath made us,’ ra» 
signing the mystery into the hands of the power that 
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formed us and bade us be. For behind the loud and 
confident voire of work and politics and creeds there 
must still lurk the thought that whatever aims we 
propose to oureclves, though they be hallowed with 
centuries of endeavour and consecration, we cannot 
know what awaits us or what we shall be.—A C. 
JIkkson. ^ 

Kekkiikncb.— II. 12-23.— T. C. Finlayson, A Practical 
Ex^milivn of Ecclesiastes^ p. 49. 

‘ So I hated life.’—EccLESiASTEs ii. 17. 

Mn. Arthur Symons, discussing Villiers, the French 
decadent, in his Symbolist Movement in Literature 
(pj). 56 f.), quotes the poet thus: * “As at the play, 
in a central stall, one sits out, so as not to disturb 
one’s ncighhoui*s—out courtesy, in a word—some 
play written in a wearisome style, and of which one 
does not like the subject, so I lived, out of politeness ”: 
je vivais par politesse. In this haughtiness towards 
life, in this disdain of oidinarv human motives and 
ordinary liuman beings, there is at once the distinc¬ 
tion and the weakness of Villicirs.* 

Sek Quarles’s Emblems^ book i. 6, and Beligio 
Medici^ II. sec. xiv. (close). 

Ecclesiastes 11. 19. 

In Cromwell’s fourth speech to the Parliament of 
1665, he discusses, towards the end, the pressing 
(|ucstion of the government in relation to Ixis own 
family. He declares that he has keen ever opposed 
to making his office hereditary. ‘ I am speaking as 
to my judgment against making government heredi- 
taiy. To have men chosen for their love to God, and 
to truth and justice; and not to have it heieditary. 
For ns it is in the Ecclesiastes; “Who knoweth 
whether he may beget a fool or a wise man?” 
Honest or not honest, whatever they be, they must 
come in, on that plan; because the government is 
made a patrimony.’ 

* What hath man of all his labour ? ’—Ecclesiastes 11. as t 

What a deal of cold business doth a man misspend the 
better part of life in! in scattering compliments, 
tendering visits, gathering and venting news, following 
feasts and plays, making a little winter-love in a dark 
corner.—H en Jonson. 

* To every thing there is a season.*— Ecclesiastes hi. z. 

How for everything there is a time and a season, and 
then how does the glory of a thing pass from it, even 
like the flower of the grass. This is a truism, but it 
is one of those which are continually forcing them¬ 
selves upon the mind.—B orrow’s Lavengro, xxvi. 

He is a good time-server that finds out the fittest op¬ 
portunity for every action. God hath made a time 
for everything under the sun, save only for that 
which we do at all times—to wit, sin.—T homas 
Fuller, 

References.— III. 1-8. — R. Buchanan, EceUsicuUs: its 
Meaning and Lessons, p. 02. Bibhop Harvey Goodwin, Parish 
Smnons (3rd Series), p. 334. 


* A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is planted* 
—Ecclesiastes 111. 2. 

The second of these may describe the times of analysis 
which often succeed periods of creation. They are 
not necessarily bad, for they m^ detect things evil and 
hollow; but they are times of distrust and unsettle- 
merit, and they easily go to excess. Everything is 
doubted, and in some minds this leads to univei*sal 
scepticism. We are in such a period now, and it gives 
the feeling as if the ages of faith were past, and bore 
rationalism lord of the future. This would resolve 
everything into dust and death. —Dr. John Ker’s 
Thoughts for Heart and Life, p. 153, 

Compare J. S. Mill’s Autobiography^ p. 187. 

Repehencm.— III. 2.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached iss 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 67. A. Maclaren, Expoeh 
lions of Holy Scripture — Ecclesiastes, p. 323. 

‘There is a time . • • to laugh.'— Ecclesiastes 111. 4* 

Men thin away to insignificance quite as often by 
not making tlie most of good spirits when they have 
them, as by lacking good spirits when they are indi^ 
pensable.— Thomas Hardy. 

If cheerfulness knocks at our door we should throw it 
wide open, for it never comes inopportunely; instead 
of that we often make scruples aoeut letting it ia 
Cheerfulness is a direct and immediate gain—the very 
coin, os it were, of happiness, and not, like all else^ 
merely a cheque upon the bank.— Schopenhauer. 

‘ Don’t tell me,’ William Pitt once cried, ‘of a man's 
being able to talk sense, every one can talk sense ; can 
he talk nonsense ? ’ 

A SENSE of humour preserves all who have it from ex¬ 
tremes. It warns away from the confines of the petty 
and ridiculous, and produces very often the same 
tolerant effects as nragnanitnity, revealing through 
laughter that reasonable line of thought which was 
obscured by logic.— Spectator, 27 May, 1905, pi 

77 a 

* A time to mourn.’—E cclesiastes iil 4. 

Last July, at an evening concert in the Kursaal of 
Sfstroretz, a fashionable seaside resort near St Peters¬ 
burg, a number of the audience loudly insisted upon 
funeral music being played in memory of those who 
had perished in the St Petersburg massaci*es of 22 
Janua ry. The denronstrators shouted, ‘ Tliis is no tiino 
for pleasure 

References. —III. 4.—W. C. IVTieeler, Sermons and Aeh 
dresses, p. 63. W, Brock, Midsummer Morning Sermons, 
118 . 

‘ A time to speak.*—E cclbsiastes iil 7. 

Luther begins the dedicatory letter to Amsdori^ 
prefixed to his epoch-making ‘ Appeal to the Christian 
Nobility of the German Nation, with these words:— 
‘ The time for silence is gone, and the time to speak 
has come, as we read in Ecclesiastes.’ 

It was this treatise which, in 1520, first gave voice 
to the conscience of the nation 
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* A time to keep silence/—E cclbsiastbs iiu 7. 

When hearts are overfull they seldom run to speech. 
When sorrow has bioken in on love, love left alone 
a^n, is hesitant and shy, more prone to look and 
kiss and hold than to mend his wounds with words.— 
Katherine Cecil Thurston in The Circle. 

THOUGHTS ON SILENCE 
'A time to keep silence.'— Ecclbsiastbs hi. 7. 
•SpFn?cH is silvern, silence is golden,* saith the proverb. 
But there are many kinds of silence. There is a 
silence that is trying, and another that is fearful: as 
also there is a silence that is wholesome, one that is 
acceptable, one that is instructive, and still another 
that is bles.sed. 

I. There is a Silence which is Good and Whole¬ 
some, viz. hen a man sets a guard over his tongue 
and keeps silence from idle, vain, huitful words. It 
has been well said that he who would speak well must 
speak little. Silence is a most wholesome rostraint, a 
most helpful discipline, especially for those who are 
much pressed with enoagements and have little time 
to themselves. 

II. I'here is a Silence that is Acceptable to God 
and Well Pleasing in His Sight. —When things go 
wrong; when jieople are careless, or stupid, or per- 
Terse; when we feel irritated or annoyed ; when the 
cutting speech, or the angry word, or the impatient 
exclamation rises to our ii[)s; then ‘the prudent 
ihall keep silence in that time; for it is an evil time *. 
Or when we are blamed unjustly; when our actions 
are misjudged, and our intentions misconstmed ; when 
we have laid to our charge things that we know not; 
when we are maligned, insulted, or reviled; then is 
the time to keep silence. At such times let us strive 
to imitate our Blessed I^ord, ‘Who when He was 
reviled, reviled not again; when He suffered He 
threatened not *. 

III. There is a Silence which is Sweet, Comfort¬ 
ing and Blessed, and of which we read ‘there was 
silence in heaven about the space of half an hour *. 
As though in the midst of the songs and praises and 
rejoicings of the Holy Anpcls the Lora God Al- 
mighty ordered silence, ancl bid them pause awhile 
that the prayeis and cries and tears of men might the 
better rise up to heaven, and enter into His earn. 
Not that God is deaf or can ever be distracted. His 
piercing eye takes in everything at a glance. His loving 
car is attentive to the faintest whisper of His children. 
But lie condescends to our weaknc.ss and ignoiance by 
speaking tons in the language of men. God hears 
tne faintest whisper of His servants* hearts. His ear 
is always ojien day and night unto their prayers; 
nevertheless, at the crisis of a life, as in the last great 
ci-isis of the world’s history--the opening of the 
Seventh Seal— silence is kept in heaven, that there 
may be help upon earth. 

* A time to keep silence.' Whilst at times we keep 
silence before men, let us talk unceasingly to God and 
pour out our hearts before Him. Let us tell Him 
•HT want^ our weakness, our hopes, our fears, our 


desires, and never fear of wearying His alldoving, all- 
sympathizing ear. 

* There is a time ... to hate.’— Ecclbsiastbs 112 . 8. 

‘ Ah, Sam ! * said Carlyle once to Froude, apropos of 
Bishop WiIb(T*forcc, * he is a very clever fellow; I 
do not hate him near as much as I fear 1 ought to 
do.* ^ 

Compare Newman’s lines on Zeal and Love. 

‘I BELIEVE,* said Prof. W. K. Clifford upon one 
occasion, ‘ that if all the muiderers and all the priests 
and all the liars in the world were united into one 
man, and he came suddenly upon me round a corner 
and said, IIow do you do t in a smiling way, I could 
not be rude to him.* 

Hbperence.— III. 9-22. —R. Buchanan, EccUtiadei: Us 
Meaning and Le p. 107 . 

Ecclbsiastbs iix. xx. 

‘ What we :i.?an to insist upon is, that in finding out 
the works of God, the intellect must labour, work¬ 
manlike, under the direction of the aichitect—Im¬ 
agination. . . . “ He hath set the world in man’s 
heart,** not in his undci*standing, and the hcaii: must 
open the door to the undei’standing. It is the far- 
seeing imagination which beholds what might be 
a form of things, and says to the intellect, “Try 
whether that may not be the form of these things ”.* 
So George Macdonald writes in his essay on The 
Imagination, which he concludes by quoting Ecclesi¬ 
astes HI. 10, 11, over again as ‘ setting foith both the 
necessity we are under to imagine, and the comfort 
that our imagining cannot outstrip God’s making. 
Thus,* he comments, ‘thus to be playfellows witn 
God in this game, the little ones may gather their 
daisies and follow their painted moths ; the child of 
the'kingdom may pore upon the lilies of the field, 
and gather faith as the birds of the air their food 
from the leafless hawthorn, ruddy with the stores 
God has laid up for them ; and the man of science— 

May git, and rif^htly spell 

Of every star that heaven doth show. 

And every herb that hips the dew ; 

Till old experience doth attain 
To Bomethm^ like prophetic strain.’ 

* He hath set eternity in their heart—E cclbsiastbs hi. ii. 
So might we sum up the spirit of Ismel. But the 
Jevvish ideal simplified life by leaving half of it un¬ 
touched. It remained for Greece to make the earth 
a home, ordered and well couipped for the race, if 
not indeed for the individual. Groece supplied the 
lacking elements—art, science, secular poetry, philo¬ 
sophy, politicallife, social intercourae. . . .Hebraism 
and Hellenism stand out distinct, the one in all the 
intensity of its religious life, the other in the wealth 
and divei-sity of its secular gifts and graces. 

Thus the sharp contrasts of the Sculptor’s plan 
Showed tiio two primal paths our race has trod |— 
Hellas, the nurse of man complete as man, 

Judaea pro^jnant with the living God. 

—Butcher, Harvard Lectures on Greek Suhjeds^ 
pp. 42, 43. 
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*He hath set eternity in their heart, so that man cannot find 
out the work that God hath done from the beginmag even 
onto the end.’— Ecclksxastbs hi. xz. 

* Within me thei’e is more.* So mns the fine device 
inscribed upon the beams and pediment of an old 
patrician mansion at Bruges, wiiich evei^ traveller 
visits; filling a corner of one of those tender and 
melancholy qua^s, that are as forlorn and lifeless as 
though they existed only on canvas. So too might 
man exclaim, ‘ Within me there is more *: every law 
of morality, every intelligible mystery.— Maeterlinck. 

THE JUDGMENT 

*God hath set eternity in the heart of every man.*— 

EcCLBSIASTBS III. zz. 

I. Some idea of 'Judgment* is practically universal 
The reasons seem to be:— 

(а) The intrinsic incompleteness of life 

(б) The fac!t that character continues to grow after 
faculties decline. 

(c) The iinfierious clamour of the affectiona 

II. The piominent place of the idea in the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus. 

(a) Its immediate expectation by the early Church. 

(b) C^hiliasm—' Millenarianism *—' Second Advent¬ 
ists,’ etc. 

(c) The popular notion that the record is incom¬ 
plete for each individual at death. 

III. Christ sets it much farther forward. 

(a) The things which must first oc'cur. 

(b) That it will be a humane judgment 

(c) A perfectly correct judgment. 'The books 
opened*—all relevant facts exposed. If arbitrary 
this would not be emphasized. 

IV. Whom He condemns—^and approves. 

* He hath made everything beautiful in His time.*—' 

EcCLBSIASTBS III. IZ. 

'The woods,’ says Ruskin in Preeterita ,' which I had 
only looked on as wilderness, fulfilled, I then saw, in 
their beauty the same laws which guided the clouds, 
divided the light, and balanced the wave. " He hath 
made everything beautiful in His time,” became for 
me thenceforward the intei pretation of the bond be¬ 
tween the human mind and all visible things.’ 

* Everything beautiful in His time.— Ecclbsxastbs hi. zz. 
The tree of life is always in bloom somewhei'e^ if we 
only know where to look.— Havelock Ellul 

ALL THINGS BEAUTIFUL IN THEIR SEASON 

* He bath made everything beautiful in its time'— Ecclbsiastbs 

Ill. zz. 

The sentiment of the beautiful is universal The 
beautiful is much more than a meie gratification of 
the senses. 

I. God’s manifest delight in beauty. Beauty is 
essentially inwi-ought into God’s works; every little 
flower, every blade of grass, eveiy fitful shape, every 
vagrant twig, exemplifies it Beauty is God’s taste^ 
G^’s art, God’s manner of workmanship. 

II. Beauty is the necessary conception of the 
Creator’s thought, the necessaiy product of His 
hand ; vaiiety m beauty is the necessaiy expression 


of His infinite mind. Even decay, disorganizatloiv 
feculence, have an iridescence of their own. 

III. Beauty is part of our human perfection alsa 
Unbeautiful things arc defective things. Beauty is nol 
intended to minister to a mere idle sentiment It b 
a minister to our moral nature. It is the dee|iei^ 
more pervading sense of God ; it is the relgious 
sentiment of the soul—H. .Vlloh, Harvest and 
Thanksgiving Services^ p. 17. 

References.— III. 11.—A. Maclaren, Stvmom Preaehedtm 
Manchester (3rd Series), p. 209. W. Park, Christian Wsrli 
Pulpit^ vol. xzviii. p. 259. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Scripture — Ecclesiastes^ p. 334. 111. 16-22.—T. C. Fiiilayson, 
A Practical Exposition of Ecclesiastes^ p. 87* III. 14, Ifi.— 
J. C. M. Bcllew, Christ in Lifs: Life tn Christy p. 237* HI* Ifi^ 
—W. R. Owren, A Booh of Lay Sennom^ p. 73. IIL 11)-2L— 
W. L. Alexander, Sermone, p. 238. 

* All go unto one place.'— Ecclesiastes hi. aa 
After all it comes to the same thing in the end, how 
we make our giand tour—be it amot or on hors^* 
back, or on board ship. We all arrive at the same 
hostelry at last—the same poor inn, whose door b 
opened with a spade—ana where the appointed 
chamber is so narrow, cold, and dreary; but there we 
sleep well, almost too well—H rinel 

* I considered oppressions.’-E cclbsustes iv. z, s. 
Compare John Morlky’s Critical MiseellanieSpL pp^ 
84 f. 

Reference.— IV. 1.—A W. Momeiie, Agnoeticum, 

204. 

* He hath neither child nor brother: yet is there no end of hb 
labour.'— Ecclesiastes iv. 8. 

See Quarles’s Emblems, n. 2. 

* Two are better than one.’—E cclbsustbs nr. 9. 

' The best things come, as a general thing,’ says Mb 
Henry James in bis Monograph on Hawthorne (fx 
81), 'from the talents that are members of a groups 
every man works better when he has companions 
working in the same line, and yielding the stimulus 
of suggestion, comparison, emulation. Great thingji 
ofcouise have been done by solitaiy workers; bul 
they have usually been done with double the pains 
they would have cost if they had been produce hi 
more genial circumstances. The solitaiy worker loses 
the pixifit of example and discussion.’ 

IIoPKFUu—I acknowledge myself in a fault, and had 
I been here alone, I had by sleeping run the danget 
of death. I see it is tine that the wise man sait^ 
Two are better than one. Hitherto hath thy 
company been my mercy.—B unyan. 

Reference.— IV. 9, 10.—R. D. B. Rswnsley, Ssrmem fie 
the Christian Year, p. 512. 

*Woe to him that is alone when he falleth.*— Ecclbsiastks 

IV. zo. 

I DROWN the past in still hoping for the future, but 
God knows whether futurity will be as great a cheat 
as ever. I sometimes think it will I tell you cai^ 
didly, I am sometimes out of spirits, and have ne^ 
of ethoperation, or Heaven knows yet what will 
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become of my fine castles in the air. So you must 
bring spirits^ spirits^ spirits, — Cobden to his 
Brothr. ^ 

•A threefold cord is not quicklj broken.’— Ecclbsiastss iv. 12. 

* We aie three people, but only one soul/ said Cole¬ 
ridge, speaking of Wordsworth, Dorothy Wordsworth, 
and hiuiself. 

THE THREEFOLD CORD 
•A threefold cord is not quickly broken.'— Ecclssiastbs iv. 12. 
It is sometimes good to ask ourselves what are the 
leal roots or foundations of our peraonal i*eligion, 
apart from what we receive as revealed truth. The 
answer, if we can find it, will give us the contents of 
our natural religion, our faith apail from revelation 
and authority. 

I. What are the marks or tests which give some 
of our experiences a much higher value than others, 
BO that we feel that there is something Divine about 
them ? 

(a) They bring with them their own satisfaction. 
We feel that they are a positive, absolute value. 

(t) They have a univcisal quality. They take us 
out of ouraelves, out of the small circle of our private 
personal interests. 

(c) They delight and uplift us in such a way that 
when they are gone we feel that we are still the better 
for having had them. 

Tliese are th(‘ three mai'ks of what St. Paul calls the 
things of the Spirit—the higher and better world 
which is all about us and among us and within us, 
but which is not to be seen by everybody, nor by 
anybody at all times. The things of the Spirit are 
first precious for their own sake; they have God and 
not our little selves for their centre; and they bring 
08 a peace and happiness which does not wholly 
perish when they are gone. 

II. Now what are the experiences which have these 
qualities ? They are of three kinds. 

(а) Fii'st of all, contact with moral goodness has 
this character. So far as we are brought close to 
^odness, and especially goodness in the form of dis¬ 
interestedness, sympathy, love, we feel that we have 
reached the hcaii; of life, that we are lifted out of 
ourselves, and that we are enjoying a happiness which, 
oome what may, will make us richer for life. This is 
one strand in our threefold cord. 

(б) There is the love of truth—this is the second 
Btrand in our threefold cord. No matter in what 
field we are seeking the truth, we feel, when we have 
found it, that here is something which exists in its 
own right, which stands proudly aloof from our little 
personal schemes, and which we axe permanently tlie 
netter for having found. 

(c) ITie thiixl strand in our threefold coiri is the 
appreciation of beauty. And surely this mysterious 
sense of beauty, which seems to serve very few 
practical uses in human life, in proportion to its 
strength and diffusion, must have been given us by 
God as a revelation of Himself. It has the three 
Mrks of spirituality which I have mentioned. It 


takes us out of ourselves, as pure affection, and purs 
seeking after truth take us out of oureelves; and 
it is, or should be, in its own degree a permanent 
enrichment of our life. There is then a sacredness 
about these three experiences, which we should all 
feel The good, the true, and the beautiful, are at¬ 
tributes of God’s nature, and we stand on holy giound 
wl.e I we ai*e brought into contact with them.—W- 
11. Inge, All Saints* Sermons, p. 211. 

Ueferkncrs.—IV. 12.—J. M. Nealo, Sermons Preached im 
a Religious House, vol. i. p. 166. J. Koble, Sermons from 
Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 396. V. 1.—G. Brooks, 
Outlines of Sermons, p. 253. V. 1-9.—T. C. Fiiilayson, A 
Practical Exposition of Ecclesiastes, p. 125. V. 142.—^A. 
Maclarcn, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Ecclesiastes, p. 350. 

* Let not thine heart be hasty to utter any thing before God.**— 

Kcclksiastbs V. 2 t. 

To bind myself to diligence in seeking the Lord, and 
to stir me up ‘hereto, I made a vow to pray so many 
times a day ; how many times I cannot be positive; 
but it was at least thrice. It was the goodness of 
God to me, that it was made only for a definite space 
of time; hut 1 found it so lar fi*otn being a help, that 
it was really a hindrance to my devotion, making me 
more heartless in, and averse to, duty, through the 
corruption of my nature. I got the pain of it driven 
out accordingly ; but 1 never durst make anotlier of 
that nature sin e, nor so bind up myself, where God 
had left me at libciiy.— /Thomas Boston. 

‘ Be not rash with thy mouth.’— Ecclssiastbs v. a. 
‘Suddenly and offhand/ says Kostlin, ‘Luther was 
huiried into a most momentous decision. Towaids 
the end of June, 1505, when several Church festivals 
fall together, he paid a visit to his home at Mansfeld 
in quest, very possibly, of rest and comfort to his 
mind. Returning on 2nd July, the feast of the 
Visitation of the Virgin Maij, he was ah^dy near 
Erfurt, when, at the village 01 Stotternheim, a teirific 
storm broke over his head. A fearful flash of light¬ 
ning darted from heaven before his eyes. Trembling 
with fear, he fell to the earth and exclaime d, “ Help^ 
Anna, lielovcd Saint! I will be a monk!" A few 
days after, when quietly settled at Erfurt, he repented 
having used these woids. But he felt that he had 
taken a vow.' 

Do not accustom Voui-self to enchain your volatili^ 
with vows; they will sometimes leave a thorn in youf 
mind, which you will, perhaps, never be able to ex¬ 
tract or eject. Take this warning; it is of great im¬ 
portance. —Johnson to Boswell, 

* Let thy words be few.’—E cclbsiastes v. a. 

What people call fluency, and the gift of prayer, ii 
often delusive; it is mere excitement from the 
ence of othera, and from the sound of our own voicsk 
—F. W. Robertson. 

There is no need to say much to God. One often 
does not talk much to a friend whom one is delighted 
to see; one enjoys looking at him, and one says some 
few words which axe purely matter of feeling. On# 
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docf not so much seek interchange of thought as rest 
and communion of heart with one's friend. Even so 
it should be with God—a woi’d, a sigh, a thought, a 
feeling, says everything.— Fekeix)N. 

Repbrescb.—V. 2.—J. T. Bramston, Sermoru to Boyt^ p. 
110 . 

If thou seest the oppression of the poor, and violent perverting 
of justice in a province, marvel not at the matter. For He 
that is higher than the highest regardeth ; and there be 
higher than they.’— Ecclksiastks v. 8. 

In describing the need for the reforms of Oesar under 
the new monarchy, Mommsen {History of Rome^ 
liook V. XI.) declares that ‘the most incurable wounds 
were inflicted as justice by the doings of the advocates. 
In proportion as the parasitic plant of lloman forensic 
elocpience Hourished, all positive ideas of right became 
brekcn up. ... A plain, simple defendant, says a 
Homan advocate of much experie nce at this period, 
may be accused of any crime at pleasure wh’ch ne has, 
or has not, committed, and will be certainly con¬ 
demned.’ 

For a tear is an intellectual thing. 

And a sigh is the sword of an Angel king. 

And the bitter groan of a martyr’s woe 
Is an aiTow frein the Almighty bow. 

—Blakk. 

There are some persons of that re ich of soul that they 
would like to live 250 veal’s hence, to see to what height 
of empire America will have grown up in that period, 
or whether the English constitution will last so long. 
'Hiese are points beyond me. But I confess I should 
like to live to see the downfall of the Bourbons. That 
is a vital tjucstion with me; and I shall like it the 
better, the sooner it hajipens.— Hazliit. 

Skk I/)WELi/s poem, Villa Franca, 

The repuLrnance of man to injustice is with him an 
early anil favourite topic of proof.—G ijidstonb on 
Butler. 

Kkkkrkncb.—V. 8 .—A. W. Momerie, Agnosticism^ p. 219. 

* He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver.’— 

Ecclusia.stes V. lO. 

See Kuskin’s On the Old Road (il sec, 162) for a 
comment on a ‘lover of silver 

• Riches kept for the owners thereof to their hurt*— Ecclesi¬ 

astes V. 13 f. 

To ac(]uire interest on money, and to acquir e interest 
in life are not the .same thing.— Edward Carpenter. 

Rekkiik.vcks.—V. 13-20. — R. Buchanan, EccUsuutes: its 
Meanwfj atuf Lessons^ p. 191. V. 15.—A. Maclaren, Exposi¬ 
tions of Holy Scripture — Ecclesiastes, p. 358. 

* Better is the sight of the eyes than the wandering of the 

desire.*— Ecclesiastes vi. 9 . 

Perhaps the inherent force of a nature is shown even 
more in its passive and negative than in its active and 
po.sitive self exjiressions. In its power of voluntarily 
limiting its own horizon; of setting itself arbitrary 
boundaries; of saying ‘^Phus far will I go, see, admit, 
and no furtlier ’. For it takes a lot of latent strength 
to sit, either mentally or physically, really still Not 


to fidget To ‘stay put,* in short—L ucas Maub/s 
Wages of Sin, book iv. v. 

Not until a man has rid himself of all pretension, and 
taken refuge in mere unembellished existence, can he 
gain that peace of mind which is the foundation of 
human happiness.—S chopenhauer. 

You may paddle all day long; but it is whenjoo 
come back at nightfall and look in at the familiar 
room, that you find Love or Death awaiting you be¬ 
side the stove; and the most beautiful adventures are 
not those yre go to seek.—11. L. Stevenson. 

Rbkkrrncbe.—VI. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL zlii. KSb 
2402. VII. 1.—/6«f. vol. xxvii. No. 158a 

* It is better to go to the house of mourning.’—B cclbsiastss 

vix. 2 f. 

We are apt to blame society for being constrained 
and ailificial, but its conventionalities are only the 
result of the limitations of man’s own natuia How 
much, for instance, of what is called ‘ reserve ’ belongs 
to this life, and passes away with its waning, and the 
waxing of the new life! We can say to the dying, 
and hear from them things that, in the fullness of 
health and vigour, could not be imparted without 
violence to some inward instinct And this is one 
reason, among many othei’s, why it is so good to be 
in the house of mourning, the chamber of death. It 
is there more easy to be natural ,—to be true, I 
mean, to that which is deepest within us. Is there 
not something in the daily familiar coui’se of life, 
which seems in a strange way to veil its time aspect ? 
It is not Death, but Life, which wraps us aliout 
with shi'oud and cerement— Dora Greenwell, Two 
F riends, pp. 68, 39. 

Compare Sterne’s famous sermon on this text:— 

* So strange and unaccountable a creature is man t 
He is so framed that he cannot but pursue happiness, 
and yet, unless he is made sometimes miserable, how 
apt he is to mistake the way which can only lead him 
to the accomplishment of his own wishes,’ etc. 

'The living will lay it to his heart*—E cclesustbs vxi. a« 

Every one observes how temperate and reasonable 
men are when humbled and brought low by afflic¬ 
tions, in comparison of what they are in high pros¬ 
perity. By this voluntary resort unto the house 
of mourning, which is here recommended, we might 
learn all these useful instructions which calamiues 
teach, without undergoing them ourselves, and grow 
wiser and better at a more easy rate than men com¬ 
monly do. . . . This would conect the florid and 
gaudy pi-ospects and expectations which we are too 
apt to indulge, teach us to lower our notions of happi¬ 
ness and enjoyment, bring them down to the reality 
of things, to what is attainable.— Bishop Butlse. 

Sorrow, terror, anguish, despair itself, are often tlie 
chosen expressions of an approximation to the highest 
good. Our sympathy in tragic fiction depends on 
this principle ; tragedy delight by aflbrding a shadow 
of the pleasure which exists in paia This b the 
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source also of the melancholy which is inseparable 
from the sweetest melody. ITie pleasure that is in 
sorrow is sweeter than the pleasure of pleasui*e itself. 
And hence the sayin«r, It is oetter to go to the house of 
mov/ming than to the house of mirth. —Shelley. 

* It is better to hear the rebuke of the wise, than for a man to 

hear the song of fools.’— Ecclksiastks vn. 5. 

It is the sinful unh;i|)piness of some men*s minds that 
they usually disafiect those that cross them in their 
coiTupt proceedings, and plainly tell them of their 
faults. They are ready to judge of the reprover’s 
spirit by their own, and to think that all suen shai*p 
reproofs proceed from some disaffection to their per¬ 
sons, or partial opposition to the o[)inions which 
they hold. But plain dealers are always approved in 
the end, and the time is at hand when you shall con¬ 
fess these \vere your truest friends.—llicHAttD Baxtee, 
IVeface to the Reformed Pastor. 

A TRUTH told us is harder to l)ear than a hundred 
which we tell ourselves.— Fenelon. 

* As is the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of 

the fool.'— Ecclesiastes vil 6. 

Noihino serves better to illustrate a man’s character 
than what he finds ridiculous.— Goeihe. 

’ During that time* (his agitation on behalf of Galas’ 
descendants) ‘not a smile escaped me without my 
reproaching myself for it, as for a crime.’— Voltaire. 

‘ Froude,’ said Keble once to Ilurrell Froude, * you said 
you thought Ijiw’s Serious Call was a clever book; 
it seemed to me as if you had said tlie Day of Judg¬ 
ment will be a pretty sight.* 

* The patient in spirit is better than the proud in spirit Be not 

hasty in thy spirit to be angry.’— Ecclesiastes vii, 8, 9. 

There is not a gieater foe to spirituality than wrath; 
and wrath even in a righteous cause distempei's the 
hcait. —Chalmers 

Referkncr. —VII. 8.—A. Maclaren, Expoiitiom of Holy 
Scripture — EcduioaUs^ p. 3G3. 

PAST AND PRESENT 

* Say not thou, What is the cause that the former days were 

better than these? for thou dost not enquire wisely con¬ 
cerning this.’— licCLKSIASTES VII. XO. 

The actual connexion of these words of the text is 
ijuite in keeping with the tone and temper of the 
writer of this book. He docs not mean, at least as 
the chief purpose of this rebuke, to glorify the present 
with its opportunities and possibilities at the expense 
of the past. It would hardly be in accordance with 
the prevailing pessimism of the writer to strike here a 
hopeful and inspiring note. The whole trend of his 
teaching is that life is illusive, and a man should not 
build his hopes too high, and look for permanence in 
any source of joy. Moderation is the great s^Tct 
I, It is a common infirmity of old age, but it is not 
confined to age, to disparage the present and to glorify 
the past It is a merciful provision of our nature 
whicn makes us forget the pains and sorrows of the 
pasti and when we do remember them sets them in a 


soft and tender light, letting us see some of the good 
which has come tiom them. And as the son'ows of 
the past seem diminished by distance, by a strange 
reversion the joys loom larger and finer. To a inflec¬ 
tive mind the pleasures of memory are sweeter than 
the pleasures of possession or even the pleasures of 
anticipation. And this tendency seen in our every¬ 
day life is also reflected on a larger scale in history. 
All old institutions gain allies for their existence in 
sentiment and inspect for what has displayed the 
quality of permanence. We judge of tlie past by 
what DOS come down to us of the past, and make un¬ 
favourable comparison of the present with it. We 
forget among other things the greatly extended sphere 
for human activity now ; and we forget that witn the 
treasures of the past which we possess time ixas weeded 
out much that was inferior. 

II. It is a natural bios of the mind, and in many 
respects a very beautiful thing, to glorify the past. 
The dangci of it comes in when it makes light of the 
present, and destroys the healthful faith that would 
save the present from despair. We must not let the 
past sit on us like an old man of the sea, choking us 
and fettering our movements. It is for this stupid 
puipose that the past is gcncmlly used by the ovcliii- 
ary laudator temporis acti. The underlying idea if 
that anything that now can be done must be feeble 
and not worth doing. Such an idea kills effort and 
robs life of dignity. It paralyses the present and 
mutilates the future. On the one hand we have ever 
with us the man whose attitude to life is summed up 
in the dictum, ‘ Whatever is, is right,* who opposes 
change of all sorts, and is quite content with the 
actual state of affairs. On the other hand, some adopt 
the opposite, and equally false, statement as a motto, 

‘ Whatever is, is wrong’. Strange though it may ap¬ 
pear, the two positions may be the fruit of the self¬ 
same spirit, anci have their origin in the same point of 
view. In their essence they have both theii- cause in 
want of faith. The man who is content with the 
present does not see that it exists to be carried foi-ward 
into a nobler future; and the man who disparages 
the present and glorifies the past does not see that 
the very same causes are at work, that the present if 
really the outcome and fruition of the past which he 
praises, and if he be right the poverty of the present 
stultifies the past he loves. And both attitudes, that 
of the unreasoning conserv^ative who will not look for¬ 
ward, and that of the sentimental mediievalist who 
will only look back, deprive us of the hope and vigour 
to make our days true and noble. 

III. To have the manly, hopeful attitude instead 
of the despairing one of our text, we do not need to 
believe in the perfectibility of the race; we only need 
to believe in its improvability under the right con¬ 
ditions. Our days are better than former days in 
this. But we have greater opportunities, to us have 
come the wisdom of the ancients, the ripe fruit of ex¬ 
perience, advantages of knowledge, wider outlets for 
every gift All this will be of none avail if we love 
not faith. Without faith we have no sure guarantee 
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tbat will make effort purposeful, and we will sigh for 
a mythical golden age lying behind us as a race. 
The golden age is before us if* God leads us oa With 
such faith we need not look back upon former days 
longingly, upheld in our own day by the thought of 
God s presence.— Hugh Black, University Sermons, 
p. 293 

Kkkkrkncbs.—VII. 10.—C. Kingsley, The fFater of Lift. 
VII. ll'2l).->Buchanaa, Ei^lesiaatee: iU Meaning and Leeeone, 

p. 260. 

*Say not thou. What is the cause that the former days were 
better than these ? ’—Ecclrsiastks vii. io. 

The best gift that histoiy can give us is the enthusi¬ 
asm it arouses. —Gokthk. 

Boi*h in politics and in aii; Plato seems to have seen 
no way of bringing order out of disorder, except by 
taking a step backwards. Antiquity, compared with 
the world in which he lived, had a sacredness and 
authority for him; the men of a former age were 
supposed by him to have had a sense of reverence 
which was wanting among his contempomiies.— 

JOWETT. 

An obsolete discipline may be a present heresy.— 
Newman. 

See also Ben Jonson’s Discoveries, secs. xxi. cxxiii. 

‘Caulyuc,* said Maurice, ‘believes in a God who 
lived till the death of Oliver Cromwell.* 

THE GOODNESS OP GLADNESS 
* In the day of prosperity be joyful.'—E cclbsiastbs vii. 14. 

1 . Well that, you say, we can very easily do. Our 
difficulty up to the present time has not been to be 
joyful when prosperity has smiled mion us, but to 
find that prosperity which should bung us joy. Is 
that true ? Or is it not rather tine, as Bishop Butler 
h'is told us in his solemn way, that ‘ Pi-osperity itself, 
while anything supposed desirable is not oura, begets 
extravagant and unbounded thoughts,’ and that pros¬ 
perity itself is a real and lasting source of danger. Is 
it not a matter of common observation that the danger 
which prosperity sets up is precisely this, the danger 
of discontent 

II. But literally this advice is. In the day of good 
he good I And perhaps that brings out the meaning 
to us better than a better reading would. If God 
gives you hapjiiness, be happy in it; if light, walk in 
the light; if joy, enjoy it! We are sharei*s of the 
glorious Gospel of the happy God. People are too 
often afraid of happiness. And they are afraid of 
admitting that they have reason to be happy. 

III. It would he nice to think that this only pointed 
to a modesty which was unable to boast of anything, 
even to God’s good gifts. But it points to nothing 
of the kind. If we could trace it back we should find 
that it points away to the old notion about jealous 
Gods, and to the superstition that they were always 
waiting to pounce down upon you if things were going 
too well. God, the God of Love, Whom Jesus taught 
us to call Father, jealous of the deepest, highest virtue 


of our souls which makes us likest Him I—C F. Acn^ 
Christian World Pulpit, voL lxxil, 1907, p. IKX 

THE EQUIPOISE OP GOD ^ 

‘ God also hath set the one over against ths other/—B oclw- 
ASTBS vii. 14. 

The thought which occupies the writert mind hem 
is that of the compensations of experienca He has 
lit on the great truth that human life is very subtly 
and finel y ecjualizcd. He is not preaching the doctrine 
of equality, as if there were no aifference between man 
and man. He is too honest to assert, as Pope asserted, 
that whatever is, is right But he is preaching that; 
in individual lives, there is such an exquisite balancing 
of things, that a man has little cause for discontent 
or for munntiring at the providence of God. 

I. The Balancing of Our Gifts.—^Think, for example; 
of the gift of genius. Genius is one of the most god¬ 
like gifts that has ever been granted to the human 
family. It is more than ability. It is more than 
talent Genius is talent with the lamp lit. Genius 
is insight—enthusiastic insight that sees, and seeing 
loves, and loving, speaks. And yet this genius, so 
choice and rare a gift that there is never an ard^t 

C ‘^h but covets it wears a crown of thorns upon its 
. Do not be envious of the man of genius. The 
man of genius is the man of sorrows. There are joys 
for yon, there are quiet and happy blessings, to which 
the genius shall always be a stranger. He has his 
work to do, and he must do it and the world will be 
nearer God because of Him; but God has set one 
thing over against the other, 

II. The Balancing of Our Powers.—Take for ex- 
ample the power of an iron will. An iron will always 
commands respect. There is something in it we cannot 
help admiring. It is a gallant thing, that high per¬ 
sistence, which nothing can daunt or baffle or depress. 
And every valley is exalted for it, and every mountain 
is brought low before it, and it will cleave its path 
threugh thickest forest, and find a ford across the 
swiftest river. Tlierc is something godlike in that 
spectacle. It is a j)ower that is largely coveted. And 
yet how often the man of iron will misses the best 
tliat life has got to offer! He misses all its sweetness 
and its kindness, and the love that lingers in the 
sunny meadow, and he is lonely when other heaits are 
glad, and pitiless where other hearts are pitiful. It 
is not all gain, that iron will. There is often a 
certain loss with all the gain. There is a loss of 
sympathy, of happy brotherhood, of the kindliness 
which makes us glad to-night. Therefore do not be 
angry with your Maker if you can never be a deter¬ 
mined person. He hath set one thing over against 
the other. 

Or shall we take the power of imagination ? That 
is one of the most blessed of our powers. It is a 
shelter when the blast is on the wall 

III. The Balance of Experience.—Consider the ex¬ 
perience of prosjierity. It seems so easy to be good 
when one is presperous. It seems such a pleasant 
thing to be diva It is so different firom battling 
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with •dveniW, and living always on the brink of 
friluK And yet I question if these battling people 
are not as a rule far happier than the rich. I question 
if they are not generally more contented than the man 
who has everything the world can offer. There are 
boys who were in school with me who have been so 
prosperous that I never meet them without saying, 

• God pity you I * Everything fine and delicate and 
generous seems to have dried up and worn away. 
rix)sperity does not always mean contentment it 
does not always mean the singing heait. Without 
the haven of the grace of God, it very genei-ally 
means the op|X)sita And therefore the wise man 
does not fret himself over him who prospcreth in his 
way. Ile knows that God sets one tning over against 
the othrr.—G. H. Morrison, The Return of the 
Angels, p. 87 . 

Rbkkrencss.--VII. 14.—J. Bowstead, PradtioiA Sermom, 
fdL i. p. 142. W. L. Alexander, Sermom, p. 215. J* Vaug- 
han* Fifty Sermont (8th Series), pp. 68, 74. 

*There is a wicked man that prolongeth his life in his wicked¬ 
ness.' — Ecclbsiastks VII. 15. 

The two main qualities for a long life are a good 
body and a bad heart—F ontenellk. 

OiMPARE M. Arnold’s Mycerinus. 

RsnsRBNCB.—VII. 15-18.—T. C. Finlayaon, A Prad%eal 
Exponlian of EceluuuUt, p. 165. 

OVER-RIGHTEOUSNESS 

* Be not righteous over much.*— Bcclbsiastss vii. 16. 
The words, righteous over much, are apt to be a 
good deal in the mouths of sinnei's when they are 
pressed by their own consciences, or their spiiitual 
guides and advisers, to practise some unpleasant duty 
or reform some pleasant vice. 

I. Ilow far is this manner of speaking justifiable 
in the poisons who use it? The text is oftener 
quoted in a mood half-sportive, and as a short way of 
silencing unpleasant discussion, than as a serious 
ground of argument. But the misery of it is, that 
men act on it quite in earnest They cannot them¬ 
selves lielieve that it will bear the weight they lay 
upon it and yet they ai^ not afraid to conduct them¬ 
selves as if it were tne only commandment God had 
ever givea 

II. How far is it warranted by the generel tenor 
of Scripture? 

(a) This action of over-righteousness cannot stand 
with that precious corner-stone of our faith, the 
Doctrine of the Atonement 

(b) Another test is the doctrine of sanctification. 

(c) Another gieat doctrine, which is utteily in- 
consistent with the vulgar use of the text, is the in¬ 
equality of the future remarks of the blessed in 
heaven. 

(d) When the analogy of faith, and the clear words 
of our Saviour, and the lives and deaths of all the 
Saints are against a doctrine, it is quite cei’tain that 
any single expression which may seem to assei^t it 
must be wrongly interpreted. 


IIL The text was intended as a warning against 
the very error which it is so often and so unfortun* 
ately u^ to encoumge. Nothing could be further 
from the Wise Man’s intentions than that construc¬ 
tion which the too subtle apologists of lukewarmness 
in religion are so ready to fasten on the text— John 
Eeble, Sermons Occasional and Parochial, p. L 

* Be not righteous over much.'— Ecclbsiastbs vii. x5. 

The book has been said, and with justice, to breathe 
resignation at the grave of Israel. . . . Attempts 
at a philosophic indifference appear, at a sceptical 
suspension of judgment, at an easy ne quid nimia 
(vii. 16 ). Vain attempts, even at a moment which 
favoured them! shows of scepticism, vanishing as 
soon as uttered before the intractable conscientious¬ 
ness of Israel. — Literature and Dogma, il 

Let not the frailty of man go on thus inventing 
needless treubles to itself, to groan under the false 
imagination oi a strictress never imposed from above ; 
enjoining that for duty which is an impossible and 
vain supererogating. ’Be not righteous over much, 
is the counsel of Ecclesiastes; why shouldest thou 
destroy thyself t let us not be thus over-anxious to 
strain at atoms, and yet to stop every vent and 
cranny of permissive liberty, lest nature, wanting 
these needful pores and breathing places, which God 
hath not debaiTed our weakness, either suddenly 
bui'st out into some wide rupture of open vice or 
frantic heresy, or else fester with repressing and 
blasphemous thoughts, under an unreasonable and 
fruitless rigour of unwananted law. —Milton. 

Man is neither angel nor brute, and the misfor¬ 
tune is that whoever would play the angel plays the 
brute.—P ascal. 

As an aged man of the world, whose recollections 
went back into the last century, is reported to have 
said: * When I was young, nobody was religious; 
now that I am old, everybody is religious, and they 
are both wrong’.—J owktc. 

No man undertakes to do a thing for God, and lajrs 
it aside because he finds perseverance in it too much 
for him, without his soul being seriously damaged by 
it. He has taken up a disadvantageous position. 
This is not a reason for not trying, but it is a reason 
for ti’ving soberly, discreetly, and with deliberation. 
— F. W. Faber. 

Almost everybody vou see in Oxford believes eitbei 
too much or too little. —Phillips Brooks. 

RIGHTEOUS OVER MUCH 

• Be not righteous over much ; neither make thyself over wise: 
why shouldest thou destroy ^vself ? Be not over mucA 
wicked, neither be thou foolish : why shouldest thou die 
before thy time ? ’—Ecclbsiastks vii. 16 , 17 . 

Odr text is charai'teiTstic of one of the lines of 
thought which run through this strange book. The 
book is autobiographical in the true sense, that it 
gives a record of pci'sonal thought and experience. 
The book is the fruit of the contact of a Jew with 
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alien philosophy and civilization, the author had seen 
the world and had tried the different ways of life 
which have ever been possible to men. The book is 
full of world-weariness. The satiety which comes 
fixim such a life seems at fiist to have destroyed all 
serious earnest purpose; and he pronounced upm all 
things the verdict of vanity, tnat everything was 
equally worthless, and nothing counted much any¬ 
way. The withered world-weary life, so frankly 
revcfiled in this autobiography, is itself the most 
terrible sermon that could be preached from the 
book, of the vanity of a life lived apart from God. 

I. The words of our text with their doctrine of 
moderation suggest a common thought in Greek 
philosophy. It might be called the very central 
thought of Aristotle's Ethica that virtue is modera¬ 
tion, not of coui-se meaning moderation in indulging 
in anything wrong, but that wrong itself means either 
excess or deficiency. He defines virtue as a habit or 
trained faculty of choice, the characteristic of which 
lies in observing the mean. ‘And it is a moderation 
fii-stly, inasmuch as it comes in the middle or mean 
between two vices, one on the side of excess, the other 
on the side of defect; and secondly, inasmuch as, 
while these vices fall short of, or exceed, the due 
measures in feeling and in action, it finds and chooses 
the mean or moderate amount.' 

II. There is much to be said for this doctrine 
of moderation even in what is called righteousness, at 
a time like that in which the writer lived, when 
righteousness was looked on by most as external 
cci'cmonies and keeping of endless rules, rather than 
as spiritual passion. There is often much justification 
for the sneer at overmuch righteousness at all times, 
when the soul has died out of religion and the punc¬ 
tilious keeper of the law becomes self-complacent and 
censorious of othere. It is, however, only in a very 
limited degree, and only when the true meaning of 
righteousness is ohsciired, that there is any truth in 
the cynical counsel. If righteousness is inward con¬ 
formity to the holy will of God, then there can be 
no limitations set to the standairi of righteousness. 
From this point of view the prudential policy of our 
text is really a terrible moral degradation. Our 
Lord pronounces this ineffable blessing upon the very 
men whom this worldly wisdom sneers at. ‘ Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness.’ 
They may not have the success and popularity which 
the prudent trimmer achieves. They have not the 
pleasant s/itisfaction and easy contentment which 
come to the dulled soul. They ai-e weighted by the 
consciousness of sin and ai*e driven by a sense of 
spiritual want They are tormented by a passion for 
purity, and they pine after holiness, and nothing but 
God can fill the aching void of heart But how can 
there be blessing along with pining, with want, with 
hunger and thii'st, with unappeased desire? Wherein 
01*6 they blessed ? In this way, that desire is ever a 
note of life. When life begins, need begins. IJfe is 
bundle of want And the higher the desire, the 
higher the life. The mind hungei^ and thiists for 


knowledge; and when desire stops, mental develop^ 
ment sto|)s. The work of spiritual life is spiritual 
desire, a moral longing for conformity to the will of 
God.— Hugh Black, university Sermons, p. SOI 

WISE OVER MUCH 

‘ Neither make thyself over wise; why shouldest thou destn^ 
thyself?*— Ecclesiasths vii. i6. 

Hrrk the doctrine of moderation is extended to the 
intellectual sphere, tliat the safest course is to avoid 
extremes and to do nothing in excess. The truth of 
this advice is seen more clearly if we translate the 
word ‘destroy’ a little more fully. The primaiy 
idea of the word is that of silence, being put to 
silence, and thus it came to mean to laid waste or 
destroyed. But the root meaning is to be made 
desolate, solitary, and was sometimes used of a lonely 
solitary way. So that the question of the writer 
might be put, Why make thyself solitary? Why 
isolate thyself? The exceptional always isolates 
The ordinary man of the street cannot see your faiv 
away visions of truth or beauty or holincsa The 
thinker is lonely. 

I. How pitifully true this is can be seen in the 
whole history of human thoughts. In loneliness, in 
sickness of heart, in despair of the unknown, haa 
every inch of ground been gained for tlic mind of 
man. Further there is justification for it even frern 
a moral point of view. As the temptation of the 
over-righteous is censoriousness and self-satisfaction, 
so the temptation of the overwise is what St Paul 
calls the vainly puffed-up mind, a besotted conceit 
and pride, as if wisdom will die with them, and which 
looks down with contempt on the vulgar, unlettered 
throng. 

II. But as censoriousness aime not from too much 
righteousness, but from too little, so contemptuous 
pride is the failing not of real but of spurious wisdom 
when wisdom is supposed to he inforinatioa Know¬ 
ledge of facts, knowledge of books, it lends itself to 
the puffed-up mind. But these things, scientific 
facts, literature, are not wisdom ; they are only the 
implements of wisdom, the material with which 
wisdom works—wisdom is always humble, for it 
knows how little it knows. Quite apart, however, 
from the possibility of this mistake which gives a 
kind of colour to his sneer, the advice of Ecclesiastes 
appeals to us to-day because it fits in with our modern 
temper. Oum is a time when the supremacy of the 
pmctical over the speculative is complete. In politics 
we say that we do not want theories, and ideal re* 
forms, and Utopian schemes; we want the practical, 
the thing that is expedient at the moment In re¬ 
ligion we are told that theoIoCT, opinions, beliefsi 
convictions do not count, but only the plain duties of 
life, the practical virtues, kindness, tolerance and 
such like. Even in science the speculative is ruled 
out, or must take a back seat. 

III. It is true that in all these regions, in poIitioi^ 
and religion, and science, the test of the ti-ee must bt 
its fruit But we are inclined to take too narrow a 
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▼iew of what the firaits ai’e, and we ran easily over- 
leach oui'selves’by our exclusive standard of what is 
practical. These practical thin<i;s on which we lay so 
much stress do not arrive ready made but are the 
results from a hidden source. In politics will the 
fruit of expediency not wither when tne root principle 
is cut away from it ? In religion will the plain moral 
duties remain when faith is dead ? In science even 
the practical man can only apply the discoveries and 
ascertained tiuths accjuired by the natural philo¬ 
sophers. In all branches of life, though it may not 
pay to be overwise, and though the secret of success 
may be to confine yourself to the narrow limits of 
practical things, yet the progress of the world has 
been due, and must always be due, to these very same 
eager, strenuous searchers after truth, to those who 
sought for knowledge as for hid treasure, to those 
finhly tuned spirits who have followed truth though 
it led them into the wildeiiiesa— Hugh Black, Uni¬ 
versity Sermons^ p. 32. 

Rkfkrknckb. —VII. 16.—J. Budgen, Parochial Stmuma, 
Tol. ii. p. 327» VII. 17.—J. Martiueau, Endeavours After the 
Christian Life^ p. 110. 

* It is good that thou shouldest take hold of this ; jea, also 
from that withdraw not thine hand.’—KccLBsiASTBs vit. tS. 

Of little threads our life is spun, and he spins ill who 
misses one. —M. Arnold. 

Rbferencb.— VII. 18.— T. C. Fiiilayson, A Practical Ex- 
pwition of Eeclenoftea, p. 175. 

* Take no heed unto all words that are spoken.*—B cclbsiastbs 

VII. 21. 

Here is commended the provident stay of inquiry of 
that which we would be loth to find: as it was Judged 
gi'eat wisdom in Pompeius Magnus that he burned 
Sertorius’ papers unperused.— Bacon. 

THE LAW OF EQUIVALENTS 

^For oftentimes also thine own heart knoweth that thou thy¬ 
self likewise- .*—Fxclbsiastbs vii. 22. 

The meaning would seem to be: Take no heed of 
tale-bearing; do not attach too much importance to 
woi*ds that are spoken in secret and not intended for 
thine own ear. Do not listen to servants talking 
alx)ut thee in the kitchen; do not be distressed by 
what men say about thee in the streets; do not judge 
thyself too much by thy nickname: ‘for oftentimes 
also thine own heart knoweth that thou thyself like¬ 
wise-' 

1. This is the law of equivalents. Men hear what 
they have spoken. If you have sowed the air with 
pearly woms, you will leap a peaily harvest ‘Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked; whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.* Do not play the 
eavesdrcpper. Othei-wise thou shaft hear no good 
of thyself. If thy servants cuise thee, or speak un¬ 
kindly of thee, think, for oftentimes also thine own 
heart knowett that thou thyself likewise hast cursed 
them. 

IL Now there is another application, and it is, that 
what we ourselves have done we should not condemn 


in others. Christianity is in this section of the 
Scriptures very practical. There is no hymn-singing 
down these dales, it is a cruel east wind that blows in 
our face. 

Is there a Spirit in the air, in the speaking 
heavens, that takes record and note of what we ai*e 
al>out ? I believe therc is, I am sure there is. Is 
there a Spirit that deals out a series of equivalents 
—as thou, so he; as he, so thou? Yes, we are not 
so ill-treated as we first thought; we did intend to 
get up a case against this man, a case of libel, and 
we, the plaintiff, may be the gi*eater Ubellist of t^ 
two. 

There is a gi*eat deal of negative ill. We do not 
tell lies, we act them. How awful a thing living is 1 
Do not make remai'ks upon some other man, but 
sciutinize and sit in judgment upon thyself; be 
jealous about thine own integrity, and thou wilt be 
merciful to other men’s infirmities. But where would 
be conversation ? Therc would be none, until men 
learned to speak about great subjects, the very speak¬ 
ing about them cleansing the mouth and puntying 
the heart, the very eloquence of the tongue being as 
a baptism of the heavens. Let us get into gr^t 
themes, noble contemplations, then we shall be ad¬ 
vancing towards the pure heavens, with all their un¬ 
told star jewels. 

, III. Every man sins according to his own peculiar 
I infirmity, and every man cultivates some specific and 
favourite virtue. What we have to aim at is whole¬ 
ness of chai*acter. We have a very imperfect vocabu¬ 
lary ; but we are going to learn the vocabulary of 
God, and then we shall be able to say what our new 
feelings are like. I cannot see much now, but I 
believe it is thei^ to be seea That is the great faith 
that comforts and inspires us.— Joseph Parker, City 
Temple Pidpit, vol. vl p. 233. 

* All this have I proved bj wisdom.'—E cclbsustbs vu. ss 1 
Perhaps the best part of old age is its sense of pro¬ 
portion which enaoles us to estimate misfortunes, or 
what seem to be such, at their true proportiona— 
James Payn in Nineteenth Centwry^ September, 
1897. 

THE REASON OP THINGS 

* I applied mine heart to know, and to search, and to seek ool 

wisdom, and the reason of thins^s.*— Ecclbsustbs vix. 25 . 

‘I APPLIED mine heart to seek out the reason* is 
enough; ‘of things* is a [)hra.se put in by men who^ 
with mistaken generoiisness, desire to assist inspiration. 

I. He is a very foolish man who wants to pry too 
much into the reason of things. A good many things 
in life have to be taken just as they are md iust as 
they come, and the Lord permits a ready simple read¬ 
ing of many things whicli might be so taken as to 
perplex faith and bewilder imagination. Men are in 
some instances made to pry; they c€umot be content 
with what is known and visible and accessible; some 
men cannot live on the commonplace, some dainty 
souls could never live upon simple mother-made bread, 
they must have other things to eat^ and they cannot 
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get them, and in a vain futile endeavour to get these 
other tilings their souls wither and perish and pass 
away. Do not be too wise; be not righteous over 
much, neither make thyself over wise: why shouldcfst 
thou d(*stroy thyself? These are the inquiries of the 
wise man himself. 

II. We cannot, however, all avoid looking round 
and wondering at the marvellous structure and econ¬ 
omy and intermixture and dramatic interplay of 
things. It is a right wonderful universe so far as we 
can see it, and that is a very little way and a very 
little portion ; still, if things be so mysterious, at once 
so august and so abject within the little sphei*e that 
is visible or accessible, what may they be, what must 
they be, on the wider lines, on the complete outline, 
as (Jod has figured and controlled it? For my own 
part, and this is a matter upon which pei*sonal testi¬ 
mony must be taken for what it is worth, I have come 
to the conclusion that there is no explanation of life, 
nature, and all things under the sun and above the 
sun that we have heard anything about that is so 
simple, so complete, and so satisfactory as that they 
were all made and are all under the gentle and mighty 
control of a living peraonal God. 

Some of the reasons of things may be discovered 
almost immediately by a test which we call by the 
Latin word conduct TTie reason is written upon 
the very face of the situation. That is very good up 
to a given [)oint; that did not esca|)e the keen eyes 
of Solomon, and he therefore says, ‘There is a just 
man that perisheth in his righteousness, and thi re is 
a wicked man that prolongeth his life in wickedness’. 
That is the side that must be taken in if we would 
institute a complete and just purview of the conditions 
and issues of human life so far os they are known to us. 

III. The religious explanation is to my own mind 
the largest and truest that has as yet been suggested. 
Certainly it leaves mysterii*s, but it also interposes 
this consideration. You are finite, God is infinite, 
you can see but a very small portion of any case or 
situation just now; by and by the clouds will be 
dispei’scd and God will accompany you over the whole 
line of His providence so far as you are concerned, 
and He will give you the explanation, the answer 
.shall follow the enigma, the solution shall quickly 
ensue upon the problem, and one day you will be able 
to sei? and to say that God has even in the night-time 
been working for the culture and the final sanctifica¬ 
tion and uttermost benediction of human nature. 

1 . The religious conception of all these things is 
ennobling, it enables the soul to say. It is the Lord, 
let Him do what seemeth good in His sight; it is 
the Lord, let Him turn my tears into telescopes 
through which I can see the farthest stare in His 
em])ire; it is the Lord, let Him tear me to pieces 
that He may build me up again a stronger, truer, and 
nianlier man. ITiese are the teachings of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. 

2. The (Christian conception is not only ennobling, 
it is tran(|uillizing; one of the special miracles of the 
Gospel of Christ is that it works peace in the heart 


8. The religious conception is inspiring. Watdi- 
man, what of the night ? He says, I see a quivering 
as of an awakening star. Again we ask, and he sa^ 
Ihe dawn is already on the nilltop. Again, and ne 
says. Awake and rise, for the sun is here, and to feel 
it claims your service and promises you a great reward. 
— Joseph Parker City Temple Pulpit^ voL vn, p. 8ft 

*One man among a thousand have I found.*—E cclbsustbs 

VII. 28. 

There are only two good men : one is not bom yet| 
and the other is dead.—C onfucius. 

I began to . . . get an especial scorn for that scorn 
of mankind which is a transmuted disappointment 
of preposterous claims.—G eorge Eliot. 

See Lowell's Sonnets^ iv. 

‘ A woman amone all those have 1 not found.*—E cclbsustbs 

VII. 28. 

Charles Kingsley objects to Fcnelon’s Til&maqus^ 
that ‘ no woman in it exercises influence over man, 
except for evil. . . » Woman—^as the old monk held, 
who derived femina from fe —faith, and minus —less, 
because women have less faith than men—^is in Td4~ 
maquBy whenever she thinks or acts, the temptress, 
the enchantress. 

‘ I WISH.* writes Maeterlinck in The Treasv/re of the 
Humble, ‘that all who have suffered at woman’s 
hands and found them evil, would loudly pi*oclaim it 
and give us their reasons; and if those reasons be 
well founded, we shall indeed be surprised. ... It 
is women who preserve here below the pure fragi^ce 
of our soul, like some jewel from heaven, which none 
knows how to use; and were they to depaii:, the 
spirit would reign alone in a desert Those who 
complain of them know not the heights whereon the 
true kisses are found, and verily I do pity them.* 

* God hath made man upright; but they have sought oat 

many inventions.*—E cclbsiastss vii. 29. 

You have had false prophets among you—for cen¬ 
turies you have had tnem—solemnly warned against 
them though you were; false prephets, who have 
told you that all men are nothing but fiend.s and 
wolves, half beast, half devil. Believe that, and in¬ 
deed you may sink to that. But refuse that, and 
have faith that God ‘ made you upright,* though you 
have sought out many inventions; so, you will strive 
daily to^come more what your Maker meant and 
means you to be, and daily^ves you also the grace 
to he, — Huskin, Crovm of Wild Olive, Lect lu. 

' Every one,’ says Cervantes, ^ is as God made him, 
and often a great deal worse.* 

THE STATE OP INNOCENCE 

* God hath made man upright; but they have sought oot aaof 

inventions.'—E cclbsiastbs vii. 29. 

Adam and Eve wei*e placed in a garden to cultivate 
it; how much is implied even in this I * The Loid 
God took the man and put him into the Garden of 
Eden, to dress it and to keep it* If there was a 
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mode of life fi’ee from tumult, anxiety, excitement, 
and fever of mind, it was the care of a garden. 
Adam was a hermit, whether he would or no. True; 
but does not this very circumstance that God made 
him such point out to us what is our true happiness, 
if we were given it, which we are not ? At least we 
see in type what our perfection is, in these Hrst speci¬ 
mens of our nature, which need not, unless God had 
so willed, have been created in this solitary state, but 
might have been mynads at once, as the angels were 
cTeatcd. And let it be noted, that, when the Second 
Adam came. He returned, nay, more than returned 
to that life which the first had originally been 
allotted. He too was alone, and lived alone, the 
immaculate Son of a Virgin Mother; and He chose 
the mountain summit or the garden as His home. 
Save always, that in His case sorrow and pain went 
with His loneliness; not, like Adam, eating freely of 
all trees but one, but fasting in the wilderness for 
forty days—not tempted to eat of that one through 
wantonness, but urged in utter destitution of food to 

E rovidc Himself with some necessary bi cad,—not as a 
ing giving names to fawning brutes, but one among 
the wild beasts,—not granted a helpmeet for His 
support, but praying alone in the dark morning,—^not 
dressing the herbs and flowers, but dropping blood 
upon the ground in agony,—^not falling into a deep 
sleep in His gaiden, but buried there after His 
passion ; yet still like the first Adam, solitary,—like 
the fii^st Adam, living with His God and Holy 
Angels.—J. H. Nkwmak. 

Referbnob.—VIII. 4.—Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. xxviii. 
No. 1697. 

Ecclbsiastbs VIII. 8. 

Compare Ruskin’s Time and Tide (Letter xxrv.) 
for an application of the words. There is no dis¬ 
charge in that war; also Kipuko’s The Five 
Nations, pp. 185 f. 

References.—VIII. 8 .—S. H. Tying, American Pulpit of 
To-day, vol. i. p. 623. VIII. 10 .—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
Iv. No. 200. 

Ecclbsiastbs viii. xi. Cf. vii. 7 , etc. 

Swift once asked Delany whether the ‘ corruptions 
and villanies of men in power did not eat his flesh 
and exhaust his spirits ? * ‘ No,* >aid Delany. ‘ Why, 
how can you help it ? ’ ^aid Swift ‘ Because,* repli^ 
Delany, ‘ I am commanded to the contrary— fret 
not thyself becavse of the ungodly,* That, like 
other wise maxims, is capable of an ambiguous ap- 
lication. As Delany took it. Swift might perhaps 
ave replied that it was a very comfortable maxim— 
for the ungodly. His own application of Scripture 
is different It tells us, he says, in his proposal for 
using Iiish manufactures, that * oppression makes a 
wise man mad If, therefore, some men are not mad, 
it must be because they are not wise. In truth, it is 
characteristic of Swift that he could neverf learn the 
great lesson of submission even to the inevitable. 
His rage, which could find no better outlet, burnt 
inwardly and drove him mad.— Lbsxjx Stephen's 
Swift, pp. 166,166L 


Compare Sterne's Sermons (No. XXXIII.). 

References.—VIII. 11.—A. Maclaren, ExporiUomtf Hoty 
Scripture — Ecclesiastes, p. 367. VIII. 12.—Spurgeon, Ser¬ 
mons, vol. iii. No. 1487. VIII. 16.—A W. Momeris, Agnos¬ 
ticism, p. 252. 

* There is one event to the righteous, and to the widDSd*’— 

Ecclbsiastbs ix. a. 

It is verbally true, that in the sacred Scriptures it is 
written: As is the good, so is the sinner, and he 
that sweareth as he that feareth an oath, A man 
hath no better thing wader the swn, than to eat, 
drink, and be merry ^ etc. But he who should re¬ 
peat these words, and this assurance, to an ignorant 
man in the hour of his temptation, lingering at the 
door of an ale-house, or hesitating as to the testi¬ 
mony rcipiirod of him in the court of justice, would, 
spite of this verbal truth, be a liar, and the murderer of 
his brother’s conscience.— Coi.£ridor, The Friend, v. 

RfiFERENCBS.—IX. 3.—O. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 
64. IX. 7, 8.—J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity 
Sunday, p. 315. J. Thomas, Myrtle Street PulpU, vol. iii. p. 
334. IX. 8.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, (Jorimon Life Religion, 
p. 117 . S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd 
Series), vol. ii. p. 226. 

* Live joyfully with the wife whom then loveat all the days of 

thy vanity.*— Ecclbsiastbs ix. 9 . 

Do you know what it is to love and to be loved ? 
Do you know—not by hearsay merely, but by ex- 
erience—this absolution of the life of one human 
eing in another, the one man in the one woman, the 
one woman in the one man ? For the time they, 
each to each, alike the centre and the sum, the veiy 
end and purpose of creation; the rest va^e, phan¬ 
tasmal—they, each to each, ^e only abiding reality. 
For the time they, each through the other, possesson 
and inteipreters of all things; this immense univerw 
a setting merely, the sights and sounds, the glory 
and wonder of it, but ministers to their delight in 
one another. For them stars rise and set, and the 
wheat waves under the summer wind. For them 
the sea grows white westward, at evening, meeting 
the sky in long embrace. For them all fair pictures 
are painted; all songs sung; and even common 
things become instinct with a strange sacramental 
grace. For them the oracles are no longer dumb, 
the mysteries lie open, they walk with the gods. 

This is the crown and tnumph of the ridme of sex; 
wherein, for the time, the long torment, shame, and 
anguish of it is forgotten, so that man's curse becomes, 
for the time, his most exquisite blessing— a blessing 
in which body and spirit equally participate.-^LcrciAS 
Malet. 

It is not by renouncing the joys which lie close to us 
that we shall grow wise. As we grow wise, we un¬ 
consciously abandon the joj^s that now are beneath 
us. —Maeterlinck. 

See also Mark Rutherfobd’s Autobiography, p. 8 
(Preface to second edition), and R. L. Stevenson's 
lines on 'The Celestial Surgeon' (in Underwood^ 
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‘ I 8HAI.L marry Charlotte, we shall live here together 
all our lives and die hei-e,’ thought llarnabas, as he 
went up the hill. *I shall lie in my coffin in the 
north room, and it will all be over.* But his heart 
leaped with joy. He stepped out proudly like a 
soldier in a battalion.’—M. li Wilkins in Pembroke, 

THE LAPSE OP TIME 

* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might: for 

there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisaom, 

in the g:rave, whither thou goest'—EccLEsiASTBs ix. xa 

Life is ever crumbling away under us. What should 
we say to a man, who was placed on some precipitous 
ground, which was ever crumbling under his feet, and 
affording less and less secure footing, yet was careless 
about it ? Or what should we say to one who suffered 
srjine precious liquor to run from its receptacle into 
the thoroughfare of men, without a thought to stop 
it ? who carelessly looked on and saw the waste of it, 
becoming greater and greater every minute? But 
what treasure can equal time? It is the seed of 
eternity: yet we suffer oui’selves to go on, year after 
year, hardly using it at all in God’s service, or think¬ 
ing it enough to give Him at most a tithe or a seventh 
of it, while we strenuously and heartily sow to the 
flesh, that from the flesh we may reap corruption. 
We try how little we can safely give to religion, in¬ 
stead of having the grace to give abundantly.—J. H. 
Newman. 

ECCLBSlASTBt IX. XO. 

Noble, upright, self-relying Toil I who that knows thy 
solid worth and value, would be ashamed of thy hard 
hands, and thy obscure tasks, thy humble cottage, 
and hard couch, and homely fare I Save for thee and 
thy lessons, man in society would everywhere sink into 
a sad compound of the fiend and the wild beast; and 
this fallen world would be as certainly a moral as 
a natural wilderness. But I little thought of the 
excellence of thy character and of thy teachings, when, 
with a heavy heart, I set out on a morning of early 
spring, to take my first lesson from thee in a sandstone 
quarry.— Hugh Millee, My Schools and School- 
masters f chap. vni. 

* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; 

for there is no woik ... in the grave, whither thou 

gOeSt’-^EcCLBSlASTES IX. XO. 

1 LIE down on my child’s grave and fill my mouth 
with the clay, and say nothing. . . . But tlien, dear 
Mosley, do not think that I do not react under the 
stroke: I am not mei'ely passive. This is my action. 
Death teaches me to act thus —to cling with tenf old 
tenacity to those that remain. A man might, indeed, 
argue thus. The pain of separation from those we 
love is so intense that I will not love^ or, at least, I 
will withdraw myself into a delicate suspension of 
bias, so that when the time comes I may not feel the 
pang, or hardly feel it. This would be the economical 
view, and a sufficiently base one. But I am taught 
by death to run tlie fullest flood into my family re¬ 
lations. The pound is thi^. He is gone: I have no 
certain ground whatever for expecting that that re- i 


lation can be renewed. TTierefore, I am thankful tha* 
I actualized it intensely, ardently, and efiectuallx, 
while it existed; and now I will do the same rar 
what is left to me; nay, I will do much more; for I 
did not do enough. He and I might have been inte>^ 
twined a great deal more, and that we were nol 
appears to me now a great loss. In this, as in every¬ 
thing else, I accept the words of the Ecclesiast— 
‘ What thine hand findeth to do, do it with t^ 
might ; for '— ^you know the rest. —Letters of T. BL 
Bbown, vol. 1 . pp. 88, 89. 

* Do it with thy might*—B cclbsustxs ix. xa 
His career was one of unbroken shame. He did nol 
drink, he was exactly honest, he was never rude to 
his employers, yet he was everywhere discharged. 
Bringing no interest to his duties, he brought no 
attention; his day was a tissue of things neglected 
and things done amiss; and from place to place 
and from town to town he carried the character of 
one thoroughly incompetent.—R. L. Stevenson, Tks 
Ebb Tide, i. 

See Buskin’s Lectures on Art, pi 86. 

Here on earth we are as soldiers, fighting in a foreign 
land, that understand not the plan of the campaign, 
and have no need to understand it; seeing well whal 
is at our hand to be dona Let us do it like soldiei% 
with submission, with courage, with a heroic jcy. 
Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with ail tny 
might ,— Carlyle. 

Rbfbrbncbs.—IX. 10.— PulpU, No. lOOS, |i. SSSk 
W, Brock, Midsummer Morning Sormono, p, 166. H. 
Butler, Harrow School Sermom, p. 398. J. H. Newmsn, 
Parochial and Plain Sermom, vol. viL p. 1. C. Boflanquel^ 
Bloasome for the King'e Garden, p. 126. Spurgeon, Sermom, 
vol. V. No. 260. Ibid. vol. xix. No. 1119. IX. 10, 11.— 
J. C. M. Bellsw, Serm/om, vol. ill. p. 36i. 

*The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to flie atroogi’— 

EcCLBSIASTBB IX. XX. 

Between unarmed men the battle is to the strong 
where the strong is no blunderer.— George Euot. 

Borrow, writing in Lavengro of his father's abilities 
and misfortunes, declares that, ‘with far inferior 
qualifications many a man has b^ome a field-marshal 
or general . . . but the race is not always for the 
switt, nor the battle for the strong; indeed, I ought 
rather to say very seldom; certain it is that my father 
with all his high military qualifications, never became 
emperor, field-marshal, or even general 

See JowETys College Sermons, pp. *44 f. 

THE RACE NOT TO THE SWIFT 
*1 returned, and saw under the sun, that the race is not to tlm 
swift, nor the battle to the strong.’—E cclbsustbs ix. xi. 

I. One of the favourite words of Dr. John Brown—^the 
gentle author of Rah and His PVisncIe—one of the 
words that was often on his lips was the word tineas* 

E ectedness. And as we look on the men whom we 
ave known since childhood, and whose lives we have 
watched unrolling in the yearn, there are very few of 
us who cannot discem that unex p e c ted element 
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(a) We may trace our text through all kinds of 
adiievement You have but to think of the books 

which we live, or of those lives of thought or action 
which are our richest heritage, to be face to face with 
the incalculable element which lies in the Divine 
method of suiprise. There is a hand at work we 
cannot stay, and it hath exalted those of low 
4q?i*ee. 

(b) Our text has singular significance in that uni- 
vei'sal search, the search for happiness. It is not those 
who have most to make them happy who always prove 
themselves the happy people. 

And this is conspicuously true of Jesus Christ, the 
Man of SoiTows and acquainted with grief. 1 like 
sometimes to contrast the Man of Nazareth with the 
Emperor who was reigning then, Tiberius. 

(c) Our tc‘xt applies to the spiritual life, for not 
many wise, not many mighty ai’e called. God hath 
chosen tiie weak things of the world to bring to 
aauglit those that are strong in battle. I know no 
sphere in liuman life where the element of unex¬ 
pectedness so largely enters as in the sphere that 
we call spiritual, and in the movements and changes 
of the soul. 

II. Let me suggest to you some of the moral values 
of this truth : (1) It is mighty to keep us from dis¬ 
couragement, and to cheer us when the lights are 
burning dim. It gives a chance to mediocie people, 
to commonplace and undistinguished thousands, when 
above alt might and brilliance is a power that has a 
way of working to unexpected ends. (2) It is meant 
to wean us from all pride, and to keep us watchful, 
humble, and de[)endent (3) It clears the gi-ound for 
God, and leaves a space to recognize Him in. If the 
i^-ongest were sure of tiiumph in every battle there 
woulil be little room on the field for the Divine. 
Just because He reigns, the battle is not always to 
the strong. — G. H. Mobeison, The Wings oj the 
Morning^ p. 66. 

Rbfkrbncks.—IX. 11-18. —T. C. Finlayson, A Practical 
Expoftition of EcrlcsiasteSy p. 213. R. Buchanan^ Ecclesuutet; 
its Mmniiig and Lcssom, p. 344. IX. 12.—S. A. Brooke, 
Sermons (2ii(l Series), p. 178. 

* Vet no man remembered that same poor man.’— Ecclbsiastbs 

IX. 14, 15. 

Herr the coriuption of states is set forth, that esteem 
not virtue or merit longer than they liave use of it 
—Bacon. 

See Spenser's liuines of Time, p. 422 f. Also 
Addison in The Spectator (No. 464). 

Schopenhauer somewhere oliserves that * people in 
^neral have eyes and ears, but not much else—little 
judgment and even little memory. There are many 
services to the State quite beyona the range of their 
vnderstanding.' 

RsPBRENcaa—IX. 14, Iff.—J. Thomas, Myrik Steed PuipU, 
vd. ii. p. 97* S. Baring-Gould, One Hwidrod Serman^Skdeha, 
p. 9ff. X. 1.—ifftd. p. la X. 7« — Spurgeon, Morning by 
Morning, p. 14a 


PENCES AND SERPENTS 

* Whoso breaketh an hedge, a serpent ahall bite him.’— 
Ecclbsiastbs x. S. 

Any attempt to transgress the laws of life which Gkid 
has enjoined is sure to bring out the hissing snake 
with its poison. 

I. All life is given us rigidly walled up. The walls 
are blessings, like the parapet on a mountain road, 
that keeps the traveller from toppling over the face 
of the cliff. 

II. Every attempt to break down these limitations 
brings poison into the life. Some seipents’ bites in* 
flame, some paralyse; and either an inflamed or a 
palsied conscience is the result of all wrongdoing. 

III. All the poison may begot out of your veins if 
you lika When Moses lifted up the serpent the people 
had but to h ok upon it to be cured.—A Maclarsn, 
The Freeman, 13 April, 1888. 

Repbubncks.— X. P.— G. Brooks, Outlinei of Sermom, p 
345. A. Maclareii, Expontions of Holy Scripturo — EccUnadoo, 
p. 372. 

* The lips of a fool will swallow up himself • • • and the end ef 

his talk is mischievous madness.*—E cclbsiastbs x. xa f. 

No woild, or thing here below, ever fell into misery 
without having first fallen into folly.—C arlyle. 

The incendiary and his kindling combustibles had 
been already sketched by Solomon with the rapid yet 
faithful outline of a master in the art: The heg%n* 
ning of the words of his mouth is foolishness and 
the end of his talk mischievous madness. If in the 
spirit of prophecy the wise ruler had been present to 
our own times and their procedures ; if while he so- 
journed in the valley of vision he had actually heard 
the very harangues of our reigning demagogues to 
the convened jxipulace; could he have more faithfully 
characterized either the speakera or the speeches? 
Whether in spoken or in printed addresses, whether 
in periodical journals or in yet cheaper implements of 
irritation, the ends are the same, the process is the 
same, and the same is their general line of conduct 
On all occasions, but most of all and with a more 
bustling ln^llignity whenever any public distress in¬ 
clines the lower dosses to turbulence and renders them 
more apt to be alienated from the government of 
their country—in all places and at every opportunity 
pleading to the poor and ignorant, nowhere and at 
no time are they found actually pleading for them. 
—Coleridge. 

I HAVE seen wicked men and fools, a great many of 
both; and I believe they both get paid in the end, 
but the fools firet—li. L. Stevenson. 

< A fool also multiplieth words.'—E cclbsustbs x. 14. 

A large number of people seem to be oonsdous of 
existence only when they are making a noiaa— 
Schopenhauer. 

Rbpbrkncb.—X. Iff.—A. Maolaron, ExpooUiom gf Erky 
Seripturo — Sceluiada, p. 381. 
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* Carte not the kinr, no not in thy thoug^ht; and curse not the 
rich in thy bedchamber: for a bird of the air shall carry 
the voice, and that which hath wings shall tell the matter/ 

—KlCMCSIAS'I KS X. 20, 

At Siena I wtis tabled in the house of one Albei-to 
Scipioni, an old Homan courtier, in dangerous times. 
... At iny departure for Rome I had won confi¬ 
dence enough to beg his advice how I might can*y 
myself securely there, without offence of others, or of 
mine own conscience. * Signor An’igo mio,’ says he, 
‘ penaieri stretti ed il visa sciolto (thoughts close, 
countenance open) will go safely over the whole 
world.’— Sir Henry Woiton to Milton. 

In The Life of a Scottish Probationer (p. 114) there 
is an extract from a sermon preached by Thornes 
Davidson to the troops at Aldei*shot, which opens 
thus:— * 

* Over the entrance of a very old house in an ancient 
Scottish town, I read, not long ago, the following in¬ 
scription :— 

Since word is thrall and thought is free. 

Keep well thy tongue, I counsel thee ; 

that is to say, “ Speech is liable to criticism, and may 
bring you into trouble; be wise and careful, therefore, 
in the exercise of it”. The inscription, however, 
athers additional significance from tne fact that the 
ouse in uuestion stands within a hundred yaids of a 
royal resiaence, and must have lieen liuilt at a time 
when a more stringent law of treason rendered it very 
dangerous to make very free, even in the most private 
of conversations, with anything appertaining to con¬ 
stituted authority.’ 

Rbfbrbnoii.—XI.—S purgeon, i^ermom. vol. zxxviii. No. 
2264. 

SOWING AND REAPING 

* Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after 
many days.’—E cclesiastes xi. i. 

By general consent the primary reference of the text 
is to the Egyptian custom of scattering seed upon the 
oozy soil formed by the overflowing of the Nile. To 
the thoughtful mind there is a remarkable resemblance 
l)etween the laws of the physical and the moral 
harvest:— 

I* The Natural Harvest.—'The golden grain once 
more gathered in i eveals:— 

(а) The power of God. Think of the vast 
m&chinery that He employs to produce our daily 
bread. 

(б) The wisdom of God. The electric telcgiaph, 
the steam engine, and all the other wonderful inven¬ 
tions of men are clumsy when compared with the skill 
of God in rearing a stalk of coni. 

(c) The goodness of God. Every autumn the race 
is within a month of starvation. But though so near 
the end of our food supplies we have never passed or 
even n.uhed the verge of univei*sal famine. Seed 
time and harvest have never failed. 

II. The Spiritual Harvest.—We will look at the 
same three aspects of* the Lord’s work in the moral 
world:— 

(a) TTie power of God. Never doubt who grasps 


the sceptre. ‘ The Lord reimeth,' Neither let us fret 
or despair because we think the kingdom of God is 
spreading slowly. 

Q>) The wisdom of God has its supreme manifesta¬ 
tion in the plan of salvation. Christ is the only 
founder of a religious system who does not speak with 
a provincial accent, because he is a teacher sent from 
God. In Christ are hid all the ti’easures of wisdom 
and knowledge. 

{c) rhe goodness of God. He delighteth not in 
the death of the wicked. He will love ail men to be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the truth. 

* Cast thy bread upon the watera . .. • Give a portioo to 

seven and am to eight’—E cclbsiastbs zi. z, 2. 

It is ‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters All we can 
do is to cast the bread The waters run and sway 
to and fro, and swallow the bread But we have 
nothing to do but to cast it * In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand, 
for thou knowest not which shall prosper.’ And we 
have nothing to do but sow. Fifty years of pi'eaching 
seems like fifty years of l)eating tne air; yet every 
Truth has a vitality like a giain of com. And 
though we never may know it many a Truth strikes 
root— Cardinal Manning. 

Rbfbrenobb. — XI. 1 .— J. Hamilton, The Royal Proadm^ 
p. 197. T. C. Finlayson, A Practical Eoepotition of Eulm- 
aeteSf p. 239. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Leeeom for Daily 
Lifcy p. 326. K. A. Askew, Semwne Preached in Oreyetdho 
Churchf p. 226. XI. 1 -6.—R. Buchanan, Eeclenadee: itiMmm^ 
ing and Leseone, p. 391. 

* He that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.*—E cclbsiastm 

XL 4. 

Wk ought to gather in souls as the farmer gathers 
under a lowering sky in autumn, lielieving that the 
storm may next day rush down upon his fields.— 
A. A. Bonar. 

Thr man who will not work becomes an astrologei; 
—Arabian Proverb. 

There is no gieater impediment of action than an 
over-curious observance of decency, and the guide of 
decency, which is time and seasoa For, as Solommi 
saith, He that observeth the wind shall not sow : 
a man must make his opportunity as oft as find it-— 
Bacon. 

See also Bacon’s Essays, ul 

WBATHER-WISB 

* He that observeth the wind shall not sow; and he that fw> 

gardeth the cloud shall not reap.*—E cclbsiastbs zi. 4. 

Work was once the recreation of Paradise; it is now 
the stem necessity of daily life. It is the tax we 
pay for life. 

L The text exhibits the indolent and undecided. 

(а) Inaction may spring from^ indolence. 

(б) Spiritual idleness prevails. ^ 

(c) Excessive prudence — may apply to some 
churehes, to spiritual prospects, to conversion of 
individu^ 

IL Folly seen when we consider that the present 
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alone is ours. God is frugal of time; gives but one 
moment at a time; does not give a second until He 
withdraws the first The best way to prepare for 
the last moment is to use the present well. 

III. Regularity of nature encourages the farmer, 
but it may mislead those who think that length of 
day must be theirs, that gracious opportunity must 
come with constancy of the seasons. God has a 
right to set bounds l>eyond which we cannot pass. 

K. Gregory, Harvest and Thanksgiving 
Services, p. 192. 

THE FAULT OF OVER-PRUDENCE 

* He that observeth the wind shall not sow; and he that re- 

gardeth the clouds shall not reap.'—E cclksiastus xi. 4. 

Just as a man may tail through too much zeal, so 
may a man fail through too much prudence. 

I . Ai)ply our text to the iinpoi*tant nmttcr of our 
bodily health. If a man is always thinking of his 
health, the chances are he will have a sorry harve st. 
I am not speaking of reasonable care ; I am speaking 
of morbid and worrying anxiety. 

II. Apply our text to the difficulties that beset 
our daily work, for we may so fix our eyes upon these 
difficulties that all the strength is taken from the 
arm. Genius is prodigal, and scattem its pearls 
abroad ; genius, like childhood, is ecpial to its problem. 
It is men of the one talent and mediocre mind who 
are tempted to the sin of over-prudence. I have 
known so many average men who failed, because they 
were waiting for an impossible perfection. 

III. Apply our text to moral effort, and to the 
battles we fight against besetting sins. Sometimes 
in such hours we fail through I'ecklessness, but far 
more often through some over-prudence. TTiere are 
times when it is folly to obsei’ve the winds. There 
are times when it is madness to regard the clouds. 
Past failures—all that your friends may say—* What 
is that to thee? Follow thou Me.’ In all high 
venture there is a glorious blindness—blindness to 
everything except the beckoning hand. 

IV. Our text has notable application in the great 
work of national reform. A ceiiain disregard of 
obvious difficulties, and all that would discourage 
lesser spirits, has ever been one mark of great i*e- 
formeiR whether in the Church or in the State. 

It is an easy thing to make fun of the enthusiast 
who is so tembly in eamest that he is not wise. But 
I will tell you the man who is a thousand times more 
fatal to any cause in ('hurch and State than the en¬ 
thusiast, and that is the man who always eyes the 
. douds and spends his days in shrinking fi’om the wind. 

V. Apply our text to the givat matter of decision 
for Christ Jesus. Think of Peter when he walked 
upon the sea to get to Christ ‘ Lord, if it be Thou, 
bid me come to Thee,* and Jesus across the water 
cried to Peter, ‘ Come *; whereupon Peter leaped but 
of the ship and walked upon the water to his Lord. 
Then he regaided the'douds—how the wild rack was 
flying! He observed the wind—how boisterous it 
was and so observing, he began to sink, and had 


to cry, * I^ud, save me, or I perish *.—G. H. Mobrisoh, 
The Wings of the Morning, p. 207. 

Ulusiration ,—When told that Duke Georp of 
Saxony was lying in wait for him, * I would go,* said 
Luther, ‘if it rained Duke Geoiges*. When told 
that the devil would catch him if he went to the 
diet, ‘I would go if there were as many devils in 
Worms as there are tiles upon the housetops*. *1110 
winds were bitter and the clouds black os midnight, 
and Luther sowed and reaped because he disregarded 
them.—G. H. Morrison,- The Wings of the Morning, 
p. 213. 

Reperencrs. — XI. 4. — J. Bateman, Sermoni Preached in 
Guernsey, p. 223. J. L. RichardHOu, Sermont far Harvest, p. 
76. H. P. Liddon, Old Testament OuAlines, p. 163. Spurgeon, 
Serrmrns, vol. xxxviii. No. 22G4. XI. 6. —Spurgeon, Evening 
hy Evening, p. :V3(" XI. 6-10. — Ibid, Sermons, voL lU. No. 
3001. 

‘ Truly the light is sweet.’—E cclbsiastss xi. 7. 

Brsiiik thi^’ passage one may set the conversation 
l)etween I.avengi o and Mr. Petulengro, the gipsy, in 
the twenty-fifth chapter of Bon*ow’s Lavengro :— 

' Life is sweet, brother.* 

‘ Do you think so ? * 

‘Think so!—There’s night and day, brother, both 
sweet things; sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet 
things; there’s likewise a wind on the heath. Life 
is very sweet, biother; who would wish to die? 
Wish to die, indeed! A Rommany chal would wish 
to live for ever.’ 

‘ In sickness, Jasper ? * 

‘ There’s the sun and stars, brother.* 

‘In blindness, Jasper?* 

‘There’s the wind on the heath, brother; if I could 
only feel that, I would gladly live for ever.* 

‘ A pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sail.— 

Ecclesiastes xi. 7. 

‘ A PLEASANT thing it is to behold the sun,* these first 
Gothic builder's would seem to have said to them¬ 
selves ; and at Amiens, for instancy the walk have 
disappeared; the entire building is comixised of its 
windows.—P ater’s Miscellaneovs Studies, p. 110. 

The gi’eat sunlit square is silent—silent, that is, for 
the largest city on earth. A slumberous silence of 
abundant liglit, of the full summer day, of the high 
flood of summer hours whose tide can rise no higher. 
A time to linger and dream under the beautiful breast 
of heaven, heaven brooding and descending in pure 
light upon man’s handiwork. If the light shall thus 
come in, and of its mere loveliness overcome every 
aspect of dreai-iness, wlw shall not the light of thought, 
and hope—the light of the soul— overcome and sweep 
away the dust of our lives?—R ichard JurrauBai 
Sunlight in a London Square. 

Rbfbrbnox.—XI. 7 .—S. Gregory, How to Sim m SMp, pw 

126 . 

* Let him remember the days of darkness.’—E cclbsiaitbs xi. A 

Dean Stanley ‘ told me that except the phrase iiKhm 
tvvTo<; airfol^ he could hardly remember an instance 
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in which a classical writer referred to the setting sun; 
the fact was, that they disliked the idea of sunset, 
and i-ecoiled from the end of everything. Whether 
he was right—nay, whether he was quite serious in 
this opinion, I am not certain. At any rate, in 
modern as well as in ancient times, the Jinifugal 
tendency, as we may call it, is apparent It takes 
manifold forms and disguises. It is especially notice- 
ahle in friends who, like Shelley, have a morbid 
abhorrence of wishing one good-bye; who feel this 
abhon-ence strongly in proportion as they like one, 
and are fearful that they will never see one again; 
and who, though truthful in other matters, will resort 
to any evasion or artifice to throw dust in one’s eyes 
as to the day of their departure.'—T ollkmacue’s 
Safe Studies^ p. 374. 

* Let him remember the days of darkness. . . . For all these 

things God will bring thee into judgment*— Ecclesiastes 

XI. 6 i. 

‘Would you judge of the lawfulness or unlawful¬ 
ness of pfcasuie,’she said, ‘take this rule: whatever 
weakens your reason, impairs the tenderne.s.s of your 
conscience, oixscures your sense of God, or takes oflf* 
the relish of spiritual things;—in short, whatever 
uiiTeases the stixmgth and authority of your lx)dy 
over your mind, that thing is sin to you, however 
innocent it may be in itself.* Well might Wesley 
consult ujxm such questions a mother who was capable 
of reasoning and writing thus. His father expressed 
a different opinion : ‘ All men,' he said, ‘ were apt to 
verge towards extremes, hut mortification was still an 
indisjiensahle Christian duty. If the young man will 
rejotce in his yovuth^ let him take care that his joys 
are innocent; this, only this, remember, that for all 
these things God will bring him into judgment’— 
SoirruKY's Life of Wesley. 

The old rigid order in Greece breaks down; a new 
power Hp])« ai's on the scene. It is the Athenian 
genius, with its freedom from restraint, its flexibility, 
its IkjUI reason, its keen enjoyment of life. Well, let 
it try what it can do. Up to a certain point it is 
clearly in the right; poasihly it may be in the right 
altogether. Let it have free play, and show what it 
can do. In the morning sow thy seed^ and i7i 
the evening withhold not thine hand; for thon 
knowest not whether shall prosper^ either this or 
that, or whether they both shall be alike good. 
Whether the old wine is good, or the new wine, or 
whether they are both of tlu*m good, and must both 
of them be used, cannot be known without trying. 
Let the Athenians try, therefore, and let their genius 
have full swing. ‘ Rejoice; walk in the ways of thine 
heart and in the sight of thine eyes; bwt know thou 
that for all these things Ood will bring thee into 
judgment* In other words, your enjoyment of life, 
your freedom from restraint, your clear and bold 
reason, your flexibility, are natural and excellent; 
but on condition that you know how to live with 
tliein, tliat you make a 1*601 success of thein.—M. 
Aonold (Speech at Eton). 


‘ Rejoice^ ... but remember/—-B cclmiastu zi. g-ui. t. 

When I first entered Ranelagh, it gave an expansioD 
and gay sensation to my mind, such as I never ex- 

E erienced anywhere else. But ... it went to mj 
eaii to consider that thei*e was not one in all that 
brilliant circle that was not afraid to go home and 
thinlc— Johnson to Boswell. 

Compare Rasselas, xvi. 

Wb have got a new family life, which is infinitely 
genial and charming and natur^, which gives free 
vent to the feelings, and cares liberally for culture 
and advancement in life. Only the sense of obliga¬ 
tion, of duty to God, of living forward into eternity, 
has disappeared.—C. H. Pearson. 

See Joweit’s College Sermons, ppi 133 t 

Rbpkrbnces.— XL 9.—J. Thomas, MyriU Street Pulpit^ 
vol. iii. p. 381. A. Maclaren, Expoeitione of Holy Scripture-^ 
EccUfiastes, p. 301. 

* Remove sorrow from thy heart/— Ecclbsiastbs zi. io. 

We are gi ateful to anyone who reminds us that there 
is nothing especially meritorious in gloom. Virtue 
will not be its own reward unless we nave the honesty 
to admit that we have not given up anything muen 
pleasanter for its sake. Un saint triste est un trisU 
saint. (The nearest thing in £ngli.sh may perhaps 
l>e ‘a sad saint is a sorry saint’.) Apparently, too, 
people are apt to forget that cheerfulness of mind is 
a habit which i-equii*es cultivation like any other.-— 
From The Spectator, 27 August, 1904^ p. 881. 

Compare Danhc’s Inferno, va 121 £ 

Rsferences.— XII. —Spurgeon, Smnom, voL zzzviiL Now 
2264. Ibid. vol. 1. No. 3001. 

* Remember now Creator in the days of thy youth.*— 

EcCLBSIASTBS XII. I. 

Samuel Rutherford, in some letteroaddressed to young 
Scotchmen, often enlarges on this idea. ' A young 
man is often a dressed lodging for the devil to dwell 
in.' ‘ I know that missive letters go between the devil 
and young blood. Satan hath a friend at court in 
the heart of youth; and there pride, luxury, lust, 
revenge, forgetfulness of God, ai*e hired agents.* 
'Youth ordinarily is a fa.st and ready seiTant for 
Satan to run errands.’ ‘ Believe it, my lord,'—this in 
a letter to a young Scottish nobleman—‘it is haixlly 
credible what a nest of dangerous temptations youth 
is; how inconsiderate, foolish, proud, vain, heady, 
rash, profane, and careless of God, this piece of your 
life is. . . For then affections are on horseback, lofty 
and stirring, and therefore, oh, what a sweet couple, 
what a glorious yoke ai*e youth and grace, Christ and 
a young man I This is a meeting not to be found in 
every town.’ 

KiNG8ijr.Y, in North Devon, desci*ibing the wi*eck of a 
ship On the Haiiland Cliffs, tells of the sad records 
found ill her log-book. ‘ Notice after notice, “ on this 
day such an one died,” ** on this day such an one was 
washed away ”—the log kept up to the last, even when 
there was only that to tell, by the stem, business-like 
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meiichant skipper, whoever he was; and how at last, 
when there was neither food nor water, the strong 
man's heart seemed to have quailed, or, perhaps, risen 
with a prayer, jotted down in the log, “ The Lord have 
mercy on us I ”—^and then a blank of several pages, 
and, smbbled with a famine-shaken hand, “lie- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth "—and 
80 the log and the ship were left to the rats, which 
covered the deck when our men boarded her/ 

* While the evil days come not.* —Ecclesiastes xii. x. 

I HAVE made a sketch of a g«)lden twelve-rayed sun 
with the clock in the centre. The rays coiTcspond to 
the hours, and in each of the golden points a word is 
painted in ^Gothic lettera. Here they are as they 
stand in succession: I. we l)egin, II. we want. III. we 
learn, IIII. we obey, V. we love, VI. we hope, VII. we 
search, VIII. we suffer, IX. we wait, X. we forgive, 
XI. we resign, XII. we end. The advancing handle 
marks the hour and its word, and there is many a one 
we should like to pass quickly by, so as to tairy longer, 
at othei-s—but we must accept all the hours, the good 
and the bad ones, as tliey follow each other on life's 
inexorable great clock.— The Letters Which Never 
Reached Uim^ p. 206. 

See Jowetj/s College Sermons^ pp. 1 £ 

References.— XII. 1.—VV. Brock, Midsummer Morning 
Sermons^ p. 08. XII. 1, 2.— W, H. Simcox, Ths Cessation of 
Prophecy, p. 201. XII. 1, 0, 7.—J. M. C. Bellew, Sermons, 
▼ol. ii. p. 280. XII. 1-7, 13, H. — A. Maclareii, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — Ecclesiastes, p. 402. 

* The clouds return after the rain. — Ecclesiastes xii. a. 
Things are alive, and the life at the heart of 
them, that keeps them going, is the great, beautiful 
God. So the sun returns for ever alter the clouds. 
A doubting man, like him who wrote Ecclesiastes, 
puts the evil last, and says the clouds return after 
the rain; but the Christian knows that One has 
mastery who makes the joy the last in every song.— 
George Macdonald. 

* The sound of the grinding is low.* — Ecclesiastes xii. 3 , 4 . 
After the water-skins a pair of mill-stones is the most 
necessary husbandry in an Arabian household. To 
grind their corn i.s the housewives' labour; and the 
dull rumour of the running mill-stones is as it were 
a comfortable voice of food in an Arabian village, 
when in the long sunny houi-s there is often none 
other human sound. The drone of mill-stones may 
be heard before the daylight in the nomad menzils.— 
Doughty's Arabia Deserta, il p. 180. 

*Man goeth to his long home.* — Ecclesiastes xii. 5 . 
Solomon saith, Man goeth to his long home, Shoii; 
preparation will not fit so long a journey. O let me 
not put it off till the last, to have my oil to buy, 
when I am to bum it, but let me so dispose of myself, 
that when I am to die I may have notliiug to do but 
to die.— ^Thomas Fuller. 

Rbprrrnors.—XII. 6 .— E. A. Askew, Ssmums Prsaehsd m 
Qrsystoki ChuitA, p. 160. D. Swing, American Pulpit To- 


vol. i. p. 205. J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some Fead Dags 
in the Christian Year, p. 177. 

THE INDIVIDUALITY OP THE SOUL 
* The spirit shall return unto God Who gaveitE cclbsuitis 

XII. 7. 

Survey some populous town: crowds are pouring 
through the streets; some on foot, some in carriages; 
while the shops are full, and the houses too, could 
we see into tnem. Every part of it is full of lifa 
Hence we gain a general idea of splendour, magnifi¬ 
cence, opulence, and energy. But what is the truth? 
why, that every being in that great concourse is his 
own centre ancf all things about him are but shades, 
but a ‘vain shadow,’ in which he ‘ walketh and dis- 
quieteth himself in vain*. He has his own hopes 
and leai-8, desires, judgments, and aims; he is every¬ 
thing to hioiself, and no one else is really anytliing. 
No one outside of him can really touch him, can 
touch his soul, his immortality; he must live with 
himself for ever. He has a depth within him un¬ 
fathomable, an infinite abyss of existence; and the 
scene in which he bears part for the moment is but 
like a gleam of sunshine upon its suiface. When 
we read history, we meet with accounts of great 
slaughters and massacres, great pestilences, famines, 
conflagrations, and so on; and here again we are 
accustomed in an especial way to regard collections 
of people as if individual units. We cannot under- 
stand that a multitude is a collection of immortal 
souls. I say immortal souls: each of those multi¬ 
tudes, not only had while He was upon earth, but has 
a soul, which did in its own time but return to God 
who gave it, and not perish, and which now lives 
unto Him. All those millions upon millions of 
human lieings who ever trod the eaxth and saw the 
sun successively, are at this very moment in existence 
all together. . . . We may recollect when childi'en, 
perhaps, once seeing a certain person, and it is almost 
tike a dream to us now that we did. It seems like 
an accident which goes and is all over, like some 
creature of the moment, which has no existence be¬ 
yond it The lain falls, and the wind blows; and 
showers and storms have no existence beyond the 
time when we felt them ; they are nothing in them¬ 
selves. But if we have but once seen child of 
Adam, we have seen an immortal souL It has not 
passed away as a breeze or sunshine, but it lives; it 
lives at this moment in one of those many places, 
whether of bliss or misery, in which all souls are 
reserved until the end. — J. H. Newmail 

THE TWO RETURNS 

‘ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was : and the 
spirit shall return unto God Who gave it’—EccLsaiASTBa 
XII. 7. 

The book of Ecclesiastes has been described as the 
‘confession of a man of wide experience, looking back 
upon his past life, and looking out upon the dis¬ 
orders and calamities which 8un*ound him 

The subject of the paragraph is the wisdom of re* 
membering God in youth. A lively picture is drawn 
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of the infii'mities and incapacities of old age, as the 
best of reasons why the great ‘ remembering * should 
not be deferred till that part of life. Let us con¬ 
sider the great end which is before each of us—an 
end in which each must be alone—an end which is 
also a beginning. The fact of death, the coiporeal 
fact, is full of significance, and should never be 
frowned away. If this fact were pondered over, if it 
even were rehearsed to ourselves morning by morning, 
it would cause some alterations in the habits which 
we allow, and in the lives which we live. It is, how¬ 
ever, the other half of the text which gives the chief 
solemnity even to this. If the whole of dying 
were just the getting rid of the mortal then there 
would be no positive ‘sting* in death. But ‘the 
spirit must return unto God who gave it*. It is 
commonly said that the Old Testament has no re¬ 
velation of immortality. What can we say of the 
text ? Is it consistent with the dream of extinction, 
of absorption, of annihilation ? Why not say then 
at once, dust and si)irit together shall retum to earth 
as they were ? This we say—that no saint of God 
from first days till latest was ever left destitute of the 
instinct of inunoitalit^. 

I. The spirit It is one half of us. It contains 
the ‘willing’ of which the body does the ‘running*. 
This spirit is God*s gift. Angel, I must be, or else 
devil, in virtue of this gift. 

II. The return. The sy)irit has to go back to its 
Giver. It was not for Solomon to enter into niceties 
and subtleties such as those of the intermediate state, 
the Hades, between death and resurrection. Enough 
for him to see the ‘ return ’. 

III. The receiver. ‘To God Who gave it* That 
spirit as it came from God*8 hand was not nece.ssi- 
tated to evil. In what state, of what colour does it 
return ? Ofi, to think of carrying all this filth into 
heaven! to think of going bacv to the Father of 
Spirits with that lie, with that lust black and hideous 
upon thee! It is this which frightens and confounds 
us. The Gospel of our Lord does not leave us in 
despair: ‘Come unto Me,’ I will save, My rod and 
staff shall support.—C. J. Vaughan, The Clerical 
Library, vol. n. p. 165. 

Referkncks.—XII. 7.—'V. H. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches, 
p.|3l0. J. C. M. Bellew, Sermmis, vol. iii. p. 81. 

THE PliSSIMISTIC AND OPTIMISTIC VIEWS 
OF LIFE 

'Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, all is vanity.’— 

Rcclksiastes XII. 8. 

' Jesus saith, I am come that ye might have life and might 
have it more abundantly.’ -Joh.m x. io. 

These two texts, one of the Old Testament and one 
of the New, mark very pointedly the eternal contrast 
between the two ways of life possible to man, the 
one way darkened with the riddle of an inscrutable 
mystery, the other brightened with the Gospel mes¬ 
sage of a coining King. 

I. ‘ What is the plan of life,* men ask its purpose, 
its aim ? And to that riddle of the Sphinx there are 
always two answers. ‘There is no plan/ cries the old 


Jewish sceptic ‘Life itself, human life, is but a 
grim game of chance played by a silent angel who 
seems to play with loaded dice.* In the end dust 
is laid upon us; we go down into the darkness of the 
tomb and all is soundless and silent And on the 
other hand, there is the Gospel answer of joy and 
hope and victory. Christ has come that we might 
have life, and might have it more abundantly. God 
has a plan for the world in Christ a great educa¬ 
tional plan by which both the perfection of the in¬ 
dividual and the perfection of the race is to be 
accomplished. To the dark riddle of life, which is 
the true answer? 

II. There are few more tragic books in all sacred 
literature than the book of Ecclesiastes, in which the 
old Jewish sage preaches to mankind his sad and 
mournful sermon. We know how, in his later life, 
he had fallen from his great estate, and to gratify his 
f)as.sion and pride had outraged the most sacred 
oidinances, neglected the most sacred duties that can 
cluster round life. It is at that time, when the 
bloom of purity and grace had gone out of him, when 
his sin had mude him blind to his blessings of nature, 
and home, and God, and his bad life haa drawn bad 
men towards him and driven good men away, when 
his relation to women is such as to drive him m}m the 
presence of such pure and noble women as, thank 
God, never failed out of the world—it is then that 
Solomon is represented as writing his cynical estimate 
of God and nature, life and death, men and women. 
Some centuries after this firet sad sermon upon 
the meaning of life was written, there came to twt 
same land and people another teacher bom, it was 
said, after the flesh of the same royal line as the first, 
and upon Him as upon His earfhly ancestor long be¬ 
fore it was laid to preach upon the same mighty 
theme. That sermon as you know is handed down 
to us, and the distance between the two sermons 
bridges the whole distance between the two great 
estimates of life taught on this side by Jesus and on 
that by Solomon. Take the kernel of each in a re¬ 
presentative sentence. ‘Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity,* cries the first preacher. ‘Blessed are the 
poor, blessed are the merciful, blessed are the frank 
and open-hearted, blessed are the hungry for justice, 
blessed are the forgiving, blessed are the pure, blessed 
aie the peacemakers, blessed ore the sufferers for 
right,* says the second. 

III. It is possible of course to regard the teaching 
of Jesus under very many different aspects, but if you 
are studying it as a way of life and are putting it 
into comparison with some such philosophy as that to 
be found in the book of Ecclesiastes, mere are two 
principles which by and by you will find fundamental 
in Chi'ist’s teaching, and which have absolutely no 
place in the scheme of the old Jewish sceptic and his 
modem representatives. Those principles are these; 
first God mis a plan for the world, a great educa¬ 
tional plan, by wnich both the perfection of the in¬ 
dividual and the perfection or the race is to be 
accomplished; secondly God means man to co-operate 
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with him in the working out of the plan.—G W. 
Stcbbs, Christian World PvXpit, vol. lxxii. 
1907, p. 118. 

Rbpkrrnoh.— XII. 8-14.—^T. C. Finlayaon, A Practical Ez- 
puition of EccUticuUs, p. 267. 

• He . . . set in order many provertis.*— Ecclbsiastbs xii. 9. 

That which the droning world, chained to appear¬ 
ances, will not allow the realist to say in his own 
words, it will suffer him to say in proverbs without 
contradiction. And this law of laws (i.e. Nemesis) 
which the pulpit, the senate, and the college deny, is 
houily preached in all markets and workshops by flight 
of proverbs, whose teaching is as true and as omni¬ 
present as that of bii*ds and flies.—E merson. 

Rmkbrences.— XII. 9, 10.— R. Buclianan, Ecclesiatiei: itc 
Meanimj and p. 422. J. H. Jowett, OmUemporary Pul- 

pit, vol. vi. p. 204. 

REQUIREMENTS AND DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
PREACHER 

*The preacher sought to find out acceptable words,' atc.~ 
Ecclesiastes xii. 10, 11. 

The preacher^s work is a serious business for thrce 
reasons:— 

I. Because it is his duty to speak for God. He is 
an a|>ostie, a man with a message. He preaches not 
in his own name. He is one who is sent to declare 
the counsel of the Most High God. A man may 
philosophize as much as he pleases, but when he 

it^aches he must speak for God and keep within the 
ori/on of that which is clearly revealed. He is an am¬ 
bassador. With what fidelity and with what seareh- 
ing of heart, and communion with the Holy Spirit, 
he should declare in the words of man the counsel of 
God. 

II. Preaching is a serious business, because it is 
speaking about the interests of tlie soul. That is a 
l|beml definition of the objects of preaching. The 
preacher’s duty is to convince men of sin and lead 
them to salvation from sin; and sin of whatever origin 
ends, unless it is cui ed, in death, and salvation, where- 
ever it begins to work, brings the gift of God through 
Jesus Christ, which is eternal life. The preacher 
must sei-ve His Master rationally, freely, carefully, 
speaking the truth in love upon every subject that 
has a bearing upon the welfare of the soul. 

III. There are certain difficulties which ought to 
be remembered. For one thing, preaching has been 
going on in the world for a long time, and that is a 
fact which makes absolute originality difficult, if not 
im^iossible. And yet there are people who demand 
originality as if it were more important than the^ruth. 
Another difficulty that the preacher has to face is 
the intense competition of other claims upon the in¬ 
terests of the people. The real thing is the advance, 
the forwoi'd movement, and if it can be done with 
the joy and courage and inspiration and happiness 
within you, so much the better, so much the surer.— 
H. Van Dyke, Homiletic Review^ voh ul 1906, a 
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* The words of the wise are as goada*— Ecclbsiastbs xil xi. 

Bentham used to declare that his own thoughts were 
mainly excited by favourite aphorisms and proverbs, 
such as those of Bacoa These furnished the founda¬ 
tion for his arguments and the stimulus of his ideas 
and opinions. 

See Walton's description of Andrew Melville as 

* master of a great wit; a wit full of knots and 
clenches'. 

‘Give me,* says Thomas Fuller, 'such solid reasons 
whereon I may rest and rely. Solomon saith. The 
words of the wise are like nails, fastened by the 
masters of the assembly. A nail is firm, and will 
hold driving in, and will hold driven ia Send me 
such arguments.’ 

Thomas Lower also came to visit us, and ofFei'ed us 
money, which we refused; accepting his love neverthe¬ 
less. He asked us many questions concerning our 
denying the Scriptures to be the Word of God; and 
concerning the sacraments, and such like; to all which 
he received satistaction. I spoke paiticularly to him» 
and he afterwards said my words were as a flash of 
lightning, they ran so tlirough him. He said he never 
met wim such men in his life, for they knew the 
thoughts of his heait, and were as wise as the master- 
builders of the assemblies, that fastened their words 
like nails. He came to be convinced of the truth 
and remains a Friend to this day.— George Fox's 
Journal, 1656. 

A COLLECTION of anecdotes and maxims is of the 
highest value to the man of the world, if he knows 
how to introduce the one clearly into his conversation 
at the proper moment, and to recall the other when 
occasion arises.—G oethe. 

THE WORDS OF THE WISE 

* The words of the wise ore as goads, and as nails fastened bj 

the masters of assemblies, which are given from One 

Shepherd.’— Ecclesiastics xii. ix. 

The lesson we learn from our text is that God’s 
wolds are meant to stimulate men and spur them on. 
In all circumstances of an outward kind men need 
to be excited into spiritual alaci-ity. In prosperity a 
man is apt to say, ‘ My mountain is sti-ong; I shall 
not be moved,’ as the flocks and heids would linger 
amid tufts of grass. In adveraity, too, men need 
spiritual stimulus. Adversity is a powerful instru¬ 
ment in God’s hands for the spiritual good of man; 
but in itself it only depresses and unnei-ves. God in 
His Pi-ovidence often steps in and helps men in an 
outward way, bringing tnem down from prosperity 
on the one hand, raising them out of adversity on tire 
other. But His chosen way is rether to spur them 
on in the midst of untoward circumstances than to 
remove these. God’s favourite work is done in man's 
soul, and not on his outward path. His words are 
as goads. 

1. Even in regard to intellectual activity, God's 
woiib act as goads. The very form of the Bible stirs 
men out of mental slumber. It speaks in history, 
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fjBurtsi to harmonize its own utterances. Men rail at 
this; but, meanwhile, the work intended is done. 
They are forced to think ; and, as is admitted tin all 
hands, the knowledge of the Bible and mental activity 
are at the pi'esent day co-tcrminous. And in anything 
like a true i-evival of I'eligion, one which sends men to 
their Bibles, intense mental activity ensues. 

II. God’s words act on men’s hopes and fears. 
They will not let men rest in the present. ‘ This is 
not your rest.* £aii;h is only a wildeniess, with the 
Promised Land at the farther side, a race-course with 
the goal at the end, a warfare with victory or defeat 
as the issue. Will ve not l)e goaded on ? This is 
the short spring in which we must sow. What a man 
soweth he shall reap. What will be in the end 
thereof? 

III. God’s words stir up men by witnessing to their 
corruptions. We ai'e morally diseased. As the 
chamDei*s in Ezekiel’s vision showed gi'eater and yet 

ter abominations, so do God’s searching words 
us to evei*-new and humiliating discoveries in our 
own heart 

IV. God’s words goad on by providing a I’emcdy 
for our corruptions. It needs the voice of the De¬ 
liverer to rouse a people from the base contentment 
to which despair has brought them. Clirist’s call is, 
* Flee to tlie stronghold, ye prisonei's of hope ’. Rise, 
He calleth thee, He \Vhose voice the ver^ grave 
obeys. ‘ Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give tnee li^ht’ 

V. God’s woi-ds give rest to the soul. *I will give 
you rest’—rest fixjin fear; rest in Christ’s finished 
work; rest in God’s promises; rest here and for ever. 

*Of making many books there is no end ; and much reading 
ia a weariness of the flesh.’—E cclbsiastks xii. 12. 

Or making many hooks there is no end, complained 
the preacher; and did not fjerccive how highly he was 
praising lettem as an occupation. Thei^ is no end, 
indeed, to making books or experiments, or to travel, 
or to gathering wealth. Problem gives rise to prob¬ 
lem. We may study for ever, and we are never as 
learned as we would. ... In the infinite universe 
there is room for our swiftest diligence, and to spare. 
It is not like the works of Carlyle, which can be read 
to an end. Even in a corner of it, in a private park, 
or in the neighbourhood of a single hamlet, the 
weather and the seasons keep so dellly changing that 
although we walk there for a lifetime theie will be 
always something new to staille'and delight us.— 
R. L. Stevenson, El Dorado. 

Solomon informs us that much reading is a weari¬ 
ness to the flesh; but neither he, nor other inspired 
author, tells us that such and such reading is unlaw¬ 
ful ; yet certainly had God thought good to limit us 
therein, it had been much more expedient to have 
told us what was unlawful than what was wearisome. 
—From Milton’s Areopagitica. 

Much reading deprives the mind of all elasticity ; it 


is like keeping a spring perpetually under pressura^ 

ScUOPENHAUEK. 

Compare Religio Medici, L sec. xxiv. 

I HAVE never cared much for books, except in so ftir 
as they might help to quicken our sense of the reality 
of life, and enable us to enter into its right and 
wrong. —F. J. A. Hort. 

More than thirty yeaw ago I remember meeting on 
the Surrey downs a remarkable-looking man: one 
who has been thought to be, as perhaps he was, a 
great teacher of this and a former generation. Shall 
I tell you his name ? It was Thomas Carlyle. He 
said to me, ‘I am wearied out with the buitlen of 
writing, and I am just come to spend a day or two in 
walking about among the hills’.— Jowett (in 1885). 

It is an uneasy lot, at best, to be what we call highly 
taught and yet not to enjoy; to be pi-eseni at this 
great spectacle of life and never to be liberated from 
a small, hungi*y, shivering self—never to be fully pos¬ 
sessed by the glory we behold, never to have our 
consciousness rapturously transformed into the vivid¬ 
ness of a thought, the ardour of a passion, the energy 
of an action, but always to be scholarly and uniD- 
spired, ambitious and timid, scrupulous and dim' 
sighted.— George Eliot. 

See Emerson’s The American Scholar, a 

* Let lit hear the conclusion of the whole matter.*— 

EcCLRSIASTKS XII. 13. 

See Buti.er's Sermons, No. xv., at the close, and the 
last paragraph of Sterne’s sermon on Psalm iv. 6^ 
with his sermon (No. xxxix.) on tliis very text 

* Fear God.’— Ecclbsiastbs zii. 13 . 

I HAVE too strong a sense of the value of religloM 
mys' lf not to wish that my children should have so 
riucii of it (I speak of feeling, not of cieed) as is cono- 
patible with reason. I have no ambition for them, 
and can only further say in the d^ing words of Julie, 
n*en fattes point de savans — faltcs-en des homrass 
bienfaisanta et justes, — W. llATiiiiONE Greg. 

'Oil* Bias,' says Kingsley in his Lectures on ths 
Ancien Regime, ‘is a collection of diseased speci¬ 
mens. No man or woman in the book, lay or 
clerical, gentle or simple, as far as I can remembef, 
do their duty in any wise, even if they recollect that 
they have any duty to do. Grec’d, chicane, hypo¬ 
crisy, uselessness, ai‘e the ruling laws of human society. 
A new book of Ecclesiastes, crying, “ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity,” the “conclusion of the wholi 
matter” being left out, and the new Eccicsiast 
rendered thereby diabolic, instead of like that old 
one. Divine. For, instead of “Fear God, and keen 
Ills commandment, for this is the whole duty of mani* 
Iaj Sage sends forth the new conclusion, “Take cars 
of thyself and feed on thy neighbours, for that is th» 
whole duty of man”. And very faithfully was hb 
advice—easy enough to obev at all times—obeyed 
for nearly a century after Oit Bias appeared.’ 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 

*Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Pear God, 
and keep His commandments: for this is the whole duty 
of man.*— Ecclbsia^tks xii. 13. 

I. The Attributes of the Relis^ious Life. 

(а) Holy fear, — ‘God,* says the Psalmist, ‘is 
greatly to be feai-ed.* This is not a slavish fear, 
such, for example, as Felix had f Acts xxiv. 25), but 
a holy affection or gracious habit wrought in the 
soul by the Spiidt of God on its conversion to God. 
Faith and love strengthen it, and it soon becomes 
the cardinal passion of the soul. There is no air of 
misery about it; it so reverences God that it would 
not displease Him, and hence He looks upon it with 
approval and delight 

(б) Constant obedience. —Though the soul be 
free fi’om all condemnation, the moment faith is 
exercised in Christ yet from that very moment the 
Ixjliever is bound by the strongest obligations to con¬ 
stant obedience. In fact he has bean freed from the 
bondage of sin that he might keep God’s command¬ 
ments. And when faith works by love, the duty of 
oliedience is refined into a grace, and the Divine 
behests are exalted into privileges. Hence they are 
willingly obeyed; and this is according to God’s mind. 

II. The Importance of the Religious Life^ 

(a) Honour and happiness are secured by it .— 
A gc^ man is ‘the highest style of man’; he is one 
of ‘the excellent of the earth,' one of ‘a chosen 
Mneration,’ one of ‘a royal priesthood,' one of ‘a 
holy nation,’ one of ‘a peculiar p^ple*; nay, he is 
‘an heir of God, a joint-heir with Jesus Christ*. 
Thei’e is no honour equal to this in any world 1 And 


the good man is the happiest s^le of man alsa 
True, he has days of cloud and sadness; but oft- 
times, when living in holy obedience, spring-tides of 
ioy—‘unspeakable and full of glory’—sweep over 
his soul, and he shares in the bliss of the skies. 

(5) This life demands the entire being. —It is 
indeed ‘ the whole of man,’ all his business on earth; 
and therefore he gives his full attention to it, con¬ 
secrating body, soul, and spirit to its interests. It 
mattei-s little or nothing to him whether he is rich or 
poor, high or low; but it is a point of transcendent 
moment with him to ‘ fear Goa, and keep His com¬ 
mandments ’. This is his Alpha and Omega—his lib 
and his all. 

Referengbs. — XII. 13. — H. J. ITilmot-Buxton, The 
Miuter'i Metsaoet p. 126. O. Salmon, Sermom in TfinUy 
College^ Dublin^ p. 148. J. Parker, Ctty Temple Pulpily voL I. 
p. 10. J. Tlialn Davidson, Talke with Young Afsn, p. 27ft. 

‘ For God shall bring ^very work into judgment, with tvi^f 
secret thing, whether it be good or whether it bs evit’— 

Ecclesiastes xil 14. 

‘This is the day,’ writes Sir Thomas Browne^ ‘that 
must make good that gieat attribute of God, His 
justice; that must reconcile those unanswerable 
doubts that torment the wisest understanding; and 
reduce those seeming inequalities and respective dis¬ 
tributions in this world to an equality and reoom* 
pensive justice in the next . . • This is tne day whoss 
memory hath, only, power to make us honest in the 
dark, and to be virtuous without a witness.' 

Rsmsifoa^XII. 14.—J. E. Vsnx, Simon Notm (Ue 
Seiiw), p. 4. 
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SONQ OF SOLOMON 
THE UNUTTERABLE 
•The Song^ of song^t.’— Sono of Solomon i. x. 

‘ The Song of songs ‘—tlie Song that holds all other 
songs and makes them poor; the Song that has in it 
all the notes and all tne gamut and all the instru¬ 
ments and all the vocal miracles, with something 
added. It is that plus quantity that puzzles the 
algebra of the Chur^. 

I . Take an instance which goes well with ‘ Song of 
songs/ ‘ Holy of holies/ of which we read in Exodus 
XXVI. 33. In the Authorized Version it is ‘ the most 
holy/ in othei* places it is ‘the Holy of holies’ as 
‘the Song of songs/ the upper holiness, the holiest 
holiness, the holiness that has ^ot rid of the flesh, 
dropped the aa-ui-sed body into its proper place, the 
grave, and got away where every shining star is a 
chorister, and all the silent heavens are only silent 
be&iuse they have no medium worthy of the purpose 
of their music. Who can adequately express the' 
holiness of holiness ? Who can say beyond what is 
already known—a still whiter whiteness? There 
language dies, there the instrument is broken, for it 
cannot tell the music. 

In the Bible langu age is often sorely put to it, 
Thei*e are many unfinished sentences as well as un¬ 
finished thoughts in the Bible. I have never known 
language, so as to say, so cruelly put to it as in the 
Bilne. All the most musical language is in the Sa'ip- 
tui'es, vet here and there and again, yea, and often¬ 
times, language seems to beg the speaker not to drive 
at such a pace. 

II. There are other cases which match ‘the Song 
of songs * and ‘ the Holy of holies *; notably one in 
I Kings vin. OT—a word that has often lilted me up 
out of the dust—‘ The heaven and heaven of heavens \ 
They are not mere Hebraisms. When a man built 
his little pillar, wc think he only put a number of 
stones together, but the Hebrew says he ‘pillared a 
pillar’. It was a pillar before he began ; tnere was a 
pillar in the soul l)efore there was a pillar on the 
ground. And ‘ heaven and heaven of heavens ’ simply 
represents language at its weakest. 

III. Then all is gathered up in the Christ—alway.H. 
Did Solomon say ‘The Song of songs’? I hear 
another voice greater than Solomon, saying, 'King 
of kings, Lord of lords’. And they mingle well, 
these great surges of song—Song of songs, Holy of 
holies, Heaven of heavens. King of kings, Lora of 
loids. And what voice was that I heaitl between? 
It was a voice that spake of unspeakable’.— 
Joseph Pahkeb, City Temple Pulpit^ vol iv. p. 
105. 


Rbpbrbnosb.—L— Spurgeon, Sermom ^ voL zlli. No. 2490; 
see also vol. xliil No. 2516. B. J. Snell, Chridian fFcrU 
Pulpitf vol. xliii. p. 218. 

THE KISS OP THE PRINCE OP PEACE 

• Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His mouth: for Tbj love 
is better than wine.'—S ono or Solomon i. x 

So it is that the Bride begins her conversation with 
that dear Loixl: so it is that she utters the first words 
of that book, in which so many holy souls, now in the 
joy of their King, have found such singula sweetness 
and blessing. 

And the Song of the Prince of Peace begins fitly: 
for it commences with the perfect sigpi of peace ara 
love—namely, a kiss. 

I. Notice that word ‘ Him *. How should we nnder- 
.stand it ? To whom should we apply it ? There is 
nothing that goes before—nothing tut can explain 
it—^nothing, that is, save lova That has a knowledge 
of its own. That very word ‘ Him ’ implies a whme 
life of afiection. It tells where all her thoughts were 
—it tells to whom it was natural that she should 
turn. There may come times when outward acts, 
when especial houm of prayer, are almost impossible. 
Then, as He would si^ Himself, ‘ Let not your heart 
be troubled; neither let it be afraid Only strive so 
to be His that, almost unconsciously, you are thinking 
of Him—that every act, whether formally or not, is 
dedicated to Him—and what matters all the rest? 
The Bride here makes no long opening—^uses no 
formal words—encumbers herseu with no laboured 
commencement She is in the heart of her desii-es at 
once. ‘Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His 
mouth.* 

II. And how boldly she asks for the greatest of all 

blessings! 

As holy men have delighted to remind us, the very 
mention of a kiss teaches us a gi'eat mystery. It im* 
plies, not one single motion, but the movement of 
Doth lips. And so here. It is because, having one 
Nature—that of the Godhead—from all eternity, He 
assumed tbe other in the womb of the Virgin, that 
He is able to raise us to the peifection of all blessed¬ 
ness. Able, both in what He did while He walked 
upon eaiih, and able in what He does now that He 
has sat down at the right hand of the Majesty on 
High. He took our nature^ first of all, that He might 
be able to sufier. He wears it still,^ Ihat He may be 
able to sympathize. He assumed it, fiixt of all, be¬ 
cause Divinity could not have been nailed to the 
Cross. He retains it still, that humanity may see 
itself exalted to the Throne.^ 

III. It is because the Bride knows His love, that 
she comes before Him with tucl^ a petition as tina 
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What is that kiss for which she thus asks ? If we take 
it as applying to this militant state, to what does it 
refer so well as to the Saciament in which He gives 
you Himself? 

’ But what, when He shall talk with us face to face, 
as a man talketh to his friend ? What, when that 
Beatific Vision shall be accomplished, of which Satan 
once told a saint that, only to retain it for as long a 
time as a hand might open and shut in, he would 
willingly endure, to all eternity, the jmins of all lost 
souls as well as his own ?—J. M. Nkale, Sermo7is on 
the Song of Songs, p. 5. 

Rekerbnob.-*!. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xlii. No. 
2459. 

DRAW ME 

{Rogation Sunday) 

^ Draw me, we will run af^.er Thee. The King hath brought me 
into His chambers.'— Sung op Solomon i. 4. 

Here is a Rogation text for Rogation Sunday. For 
now we are about to lose Him Whose presence with 
us after His Resurrection has been the cause of our 
Fasclial joy. The Forty Days of His triumphal life 
on earth—of the Lent, if I may so speak, of our glad¬ 
ness —^are drawing to an end; and the Church, for the 
first time, breaks in upon our Easter happiness by 
those three solemn days in which she listens to His 
voice—‘ Ask what I shall do for thee before I be taken 
away from thee 

And the bride answers at once: ‘ Draw me, we 
will nm after Thee \ 

I. Notice that she makes no reservation of the 
manner in which she is to be drawn. ^ Loitl, if it be 
Thou, bid me come to Thee upon the water.* When 
your Lord seems to call you nearer to Himself by a 
way that is difficult and painful to flesh and blood, 
ought you not to rejoice in that very difficulty—to be 
glad of that very pain—because it gives you the op¬ 
portunity of proving to yourselves and manifesting to 
Him that whatever it may cost, follow Him you will: 
that you care not how loud the storm is if He be 
but walking upon the water; you care not how hard 
the race is if He be but beckoning to you from the 
goal? 

‘ Draw me, we will run after Thee.* And there 
see how beautiful is her humility. As though she 
were the most wavering of all His folio we is—^the 
feeblest of all His lambs ; as if about her- only there 
was doubt; as if her greater infirmity needed a double 
portion of help. 

II. And why does it continue, ‘The King has 
brought me into His chambei-s?’ Surely for this 
reason. It is as though she wo; Id say that, knowing 
in some faint degi-ee the happiness of His presence, 
she longs for its perfection; and, remembering that 
He has already vouchsafed her an earnest of it, she 
trusts that He will one day give her its fullness. 

III. And then notice that expression ‘His 
chambers *; as if here His p-aces were divided into 
different kinds, and bestowed in different ways: as if 
here there were the chamber of audience, when you 
kneel before Him in your own prayers; the chamber 
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of pardon, when you draw near to Him in Confession; 
the chamber of His own more immediate Presence, 
when He gives Himself to you under the form of 
Bread and Wine. But there are no such divisions 
there, where He is All in All; where He, at one and 
the same time, gives Himself wholly; where He no 
longer in types and figures, under shadows and veils, 
bestows Himself fully. The chambeia built round 
about the earthly temple were many and various: 
the temple itself, thus girt in with them, was one.— 
J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Song of Songs, p. 19. 

Rrvrrkncrs.—I. 4.—H. E. Manning, Sermom, p. 388. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2294 ; vol. xlii. 2461 ; 
vol. xlviii. No. 2794. Thomas Spurgeon, Chriatian World 
PulpU, vol. xlii. 1892, p. 193. Sir G. R. Fetherston, A 
Garden Eastward, p. 42. I. 5.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on ths 
Song of Songs, p. 30. I. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. 
No. 990; vol. xxxii. No. 1936. 8. Martin, WsstminsUr 

Chapel Sermons, p. 121. 

TELL ME WHERE THOU PEEDEST 

* Tell me, O Thou Whom my soul loveth, where Thou feed- 
est, where Thou makest Thy flock to rest at noon: for 
why should I be as one that turneth aside by the flocks of 
Thy companions ? ’—Song of Solomon t. 7. 

I. The title in the prayer shows us how we ought to 

n . ‘IVll me, 0 Thou Whom my soul loveth,' 

3 cannot call the Lord by that name, we cannot 
go on with the request 

II. What is the request? It is twofold. In the 
fiist place, Tell me where Thou feedest: in the second 
Where Thou causest Thy flock to rest at noon ? 

1. Where Thou feedest, —^That is, where, in the 
evening—that glorious evening, when, as the Prophet 
speaks, there shall be light—^Thou feedest Thy sheep 
by the river of the water of life; where Thou foldest 
them in 'Phine eternal fold, the fold in which there 
can be no more danger and no more suffering. That 
is a request which will not be granted in this world 
Therefore the Bride goes on to ask another question 
2. Where Thou causest Thy flock to rest at noon /•— 
This world—it is a hot, buniing noon indeed ; and we 
have to bear the burden and heat of the^ day in it. 
But yet heie we learn that there is rest in it, if we 
only knew where to go for it Rest only for one 
class—‘Thy flock*; rest only in one way—‘Thou 
causest ’. For rest is one of those contraries which 
m ike up a Christian’s life. Join these two texts, 

‘ Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be 
able to resist the wiles of the devil For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powei*s: * and ‘ Peace I leave you, My peace I 
give unto you *. ‘Tell me, O Thou Whom my soul 
loveth, where Thou feedest, where Thou causest Thy 
flock to lest at noon ? * Thy flock—the flock that 
rests l)encath the shadow of that great vock in a 
weary land. Call to mind how we, weaiied, languid, 
discouraged with ouraelves and this world, have 
such a shelter from the heat in Him Who, as at 
noonday, hung on the Cross for us. The shadow of 
that Cross is the place where His flock now rests— 
where you must rest, too, in the day of this world, if 
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jou would have your eternal rest in the glorious 
evening that remains. 

III. It follows—‘ Why should I be as one that turn- 
eth Hsido by the flocks of Thy companions?* We 
must not mi.sundei*stand the question. It is not, Why 
should I tiii n to the flocks of Thy companions, and 
leave Thine? No: wherever His companions are, 
there i.s Hein the midst of them. If we join our¬ 
selves to them, we join ourselves to Him. But the 
question is, Why should I be the only one that turns 
aside, when such innumerable multitudes ai*e follow¬ 
ing 'I'hee? 

‘Tell me, O Thou Whom my soul loveth, where 
Thou leedest’ We shall not always have to ask 
that question. If we have asked it in real earnest 
here, the time will come when we shall see that more 
beautitul flock which now lies down in quiet valleys, 
which now is in the immediate presence of its Shep- 
heni.—J. M. Neaij?, Sermons on the Song of Songs, 
p. 40. 

Rkkkubnces. —I. 7.—Spurjfeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 338 ; 
Tol. xi. No. 030. I. 7, 8. — Ibid, vol. xix. No. 1116. I. 8.— 
R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, vol. ii. p. 666 . 

THE SPIKENARD OF THE BRIDE 

* While the King aitteth at Hia table, my spikenard sendeth 
forth the smell thereof.* —Song of Solomon i. 12. 

L First we think of that happy penitent who liter¬ 
ally was thus privileged to honour the great King— 
who received Him into her house—who found her 
blessed station at His feet—who aftCi wards anointed 
those feet with the alabaster box of very precious 
ointment. 

But the King still sitteth at His table, and that 
in more senses than one. That Etemal Man*iage 
Feast has alix?ady, in its measure, begun: many 
happy guests have already entei'ed in thereto, secure 
now of their own felicity, doubtful only and anxious 
about oui^s. 

And what in the meanwhile for you ? The Bride 
answers, ‘ My spikenard sendeth foi-th the smell there¬ 
of *. She was not with Him in His immediate pres¬ 
ence then ; but she could do thus much for Him— 
thus much she could honour Him; the sweet peifume 
of her spikenard could rise where she herself could 
not enter. 

II. And what is that spikenard but prayer? But 
prayer, and of what kind ? The coal must be alive 
and glowing if the fragrance of the incense is to arise: 
love must be glowing and fervent also if the sacriflee 
of prayer is to come up before the Heavenly Altar 
with acceptance*. 'ITie King was not always at His 
table. He did not sit down, any more than ^ou can, 
till He had overcome; and, while He was still carry¬ 
ing on His labour. He left us an example how our 
spikenard should send forth its sweet savour. He 
Who, towards the beginning of His ministry, taught 
us how to pray as to words, and at the end of it 
taught US how to pray as to manner and thoughts— 
He Who was then so soon about to be pierced with 
Five Wounds for us men and for our salvation, in the 
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same night in which He was betrayed, inflicted a five¬ 
fold wound on the great enemy by the fivefold viitue 
of His pmyer in the garden. 

1. Triat He was alone. That He shut out even 
those who were most dear to Him, when He was 
about thus to send up His prayers to the Father. 
‘ Tarry ye here while I to and pray yonder.* 

2. H%s humility—He fell on nxs face. 

3. His perseverance. He went away again the 
second and the third time. 

4. His earnestness. * Being in an agony, He 
prayed more earnestly; and His sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood, falling down to the ground.' 

6. His resignation. 

And thus it was in the coldness and stillness of 
that night, amidst those olive trees in Getlwniane^ 
while even then Judas and his band were issuing from 
the eastern gate of the city, and crossing the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, that the King, then about to enter 
into His last and gieatest stiiij^gle, prayed for ua 
I'hat same King, now seated in His glory at the 
Heavenly Table, would thus have you pray to Him. 
J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Song of Songs, 
p. 49. 

Rbfbrbncbs.—I. 13.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Song of 
Songs, p. 68 ; see also Sermons Preached in Sackville OoUego 
Chapel, vol. iv. p. 130. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 668L 

RELIQIOUS SOLIDITY 

* The beams of our house are cedar.’— Sonq of Solomon l 17. 
‘The beams of our house are cedar* means that 
their house is solid and permanent, for, of all woodsy 
cedar was esteemed most solid and durable. Christ 
says to the Church, ‘The beams of our bouse are 
cedai' *. This is the Church's ideal Solidity is the 
gi-eat desideratum of Ufa Solidity is the necessity 
of religion. 

I. Religious 6olidity must be the Ideal of the 
Church.—The Church should be a noble illustration 
of solidiiy. We want a cedar-beamed house for our 
souls. This is now and always the problem of the 
Church. A house we need, and beams we must have; 
but they must be solid, for only the solid endures. 
Quality is the questioa Sin, Atonement, Holinesi^ 
Eternity: are these the staple teaching of many 
Church teachers ? If they are not, then ‘ The beams 
of our house are not cedar*. 

II. Religious Solidity must be the Ideal of the 
Individual.—^There is no true solidity in life if it be 
not religious, and there is no permanent security save 
in religious solidity. 

1. Many life-houses are devoid of cedar beams. 
Can the atheist say exultantly in all weathers, ‘The 
beams of our house are cedar * ? Atheism is negation. 
You cannot uphold life upon negations.^ We need 
positive props tor our house. There is no intellectual 
solidity about atheism. The moral solidity of ath^ 
ism is equally dubious. Its whole character is un- 
solid. 

2. Can the drunkard congratulate hims^ and his 
associates that the beams of their house are cedar? 
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Everything gives way under the drunkard. Has the 
voluptuary ccdar-l^ams to his house? Pleasiii*es 
give no solidity to life. Has the mere moralist a 
right to say, ‘The beams of our house are cedar'? 
Morality without God is a horticulture of fruits 
without roots. Only as we trust in the living God 
revealed in Christ have we moral solidity and per- 
mam nee. 

3. It is cedar-beams which give solidity to the life- 
house. It is the supports on which life depends 
which make it solid or otherwise. Money is the 
only * beams ’ of some houses. Money is not a cedar- 
beam tor our life-housa Business similarly is in¬ 
sufficient. 

What, then, are the great upholdings of a life? 
'Fhey are spiritual. Faith—which is not simply per- 
oej)ti()n of God, but reliance upon God. Prayer, 
llihle study, i*eflection; these, and such as these, are 
life's abiding sup|K)i'ts. 

4. Life’s experiences test the beams of our house. 
Let that consideration stir you to make religious 
solidity your ideal. 

6. Religious solidity gives truest joy. The lover 
of my text rejoices with singing because the beams of 
his house are cedar. And it is a parable. Earthly 
qualifications do not give the clue to enduring joy. 
They joy greatly who can say, ‘The beams of our 
house are cedar'. 

6. As a final encom*agcment to making religious 
solidity our ideal, let me say that there is abundance 
of the best matei ial to l)e had for the beams of our 
life-house. There is ‘cedar' in plenty if we be will- 
ing to seek it—D insdalb T. Young, Unfamiliar 
Texts, p. 117. 

IlKeKHKNCES.—II.—SpurgeoD, Semumtf vol. xlii. No. 2485. 
II. l»—IbuL vol. xiii. No. 784; vol. xlii. No. 2472. II. 2.— 
Ibid, vol. xxvi. No. 1525. R, ftl. Hutton, The Crown oj Chritt, 
vol. ii. p. 585. II. 8.—J. M. Neale, Semume on the Sony of 
hkmge, pp. 70, 76. Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xix. No. 1120. 
II. 4.—J. M. Neale, Sermona on the Song of Songe, p. 85. C. 
Silvester Horne, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 
869. 11. 7.—Ibid. vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 369. Spurgeon, 

Sermons^ vol. xxv. No. 1463. 

THE WINTER IS PAST 

{Tuesday after Low Sunday) 

* Mj Beloved spake, and said unto me, Rise up. My love, My 
fair one, and come away. For, lo, the winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the eaith : 
the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice or 
the turtle is heard m our land ; the fig-tree putteth forth 
her ^een figs, and the vines with the tender grape give a 
good smell. Arise, My love, My fair one, and come 
away.’—SoNO op Solomon ii. xo-x3. 

L ‘ My Beloved spake.' You must lay hold of that 
little word my: in it lies the chief virtue of love to 
God: it will be useless that He should be Chief 
among ten thousand, and altogether lovely, unless it 
may be— my Lord and my God. But it is more 
than this here. ' My Beloved spake:' so He does in 
a thousand different ways, and with a thousand 
different voices. But that is not enough. ‘My 
Beloved spake, and said unto mef That is the 


joy of all joys, if He will but do so ( If He will but 
speak to each of you, it need be but one word, it 
need be but by your own name. As of old time^ 
‘ Jesus said unto ner, Mary ! She saith unto Him, 
Rabbbni, which is to say. Master.' 

II. And what are His firat words? ‘Rise opi' 
Is it possible that you should not ? Rise up from 
all lower love, from all lower desira, to Him Who 
only is worthy of perfect love—to Him Who alone^ 
when we awaken up after His likeness, can make us 
satisfied with it 

‘ My love 1' And in what words are we to speak 
of that condescension of our dear Lord, which thus 
applies to you the nearest and dearest term of earthly 
affection ? The term which speaks of perfect near* 
ness, perfect confidence, satisfied love, common hopes^ 
a coipmon hotne. a union which God has made, and 
which man cannot unmaka 

But still He speaks. ‘ Rise up, My love, My fair 
ona* So much doae that ought not to have been 
done, if you are to shadow out His Image, and stilly 
‘ My fair one I' So much left undone that ought 
to have l)een done, if you would show forth the like¬ 
ness of the King, and still, ‘My fair one!' So 
much infirmity and irresolution of purpose, so much 
despondency, so much self-indulgence, so much temper 
that is not His temper, and still, * My fair one I ‘ 
But He has said it. And why? Because, beyond 
and above all things else. He looks to love* It is 
that which is fair in His eyes. 

‘ And come away.' From what ? Still further and 
further from everything that is opposed to Him— 
that is not stamped with His Image—^that is of His 
enemies—that belongs to the world. Daily come 
apart from every little thing that keem you in the 
least away from Him. What they fame of the fish 
called the remora is, at all events, true enough in 
the Christian life—how being very small, it attaches 
itself to the keel of great ships, and so impedes their 
progress that in vain are the sails spread—in vain is 
the breeze favourable: they are sore let and hindered 
by this one little ol)Rtacle. 

‘ For lo, the winter is past.' Nature itself tells os 
that now: the Church tells the same thing. we 
know that we have passed from death unto life: from 
the death of snow and frost to the life of green leaves 
and budding flowers. From the death of Lent and 
Passion-tide to the new and everlasting life of Easter. 

‘ The rain is over and gone:' not now have we to 
remember the strong crying and tears which He 
offered up to Him that was able to save Him from 
death, and was heard in that He feared: the tears of 
His dear Mother when the sword passed through her 
own heart also: the tears of the faithful oiles who 
stood by the Cross, and watched Him as He yielded 
up His most blessed Spirit into His Father's tlanda. 
• The flowers appear on the earth'. ^ All those are 
glorious consequences of His Resurrection. It is well 
said, ‘ On the earth': when it was by His sleeping 
in death that He so hallowed the whole face of th£ 
world, that He asserted in a new and higher sense 
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that which was wiittcn long iKjfore, ‘ The eafth is the 
Lord’s, and the fullness thereof'; when He gave 
promise that some day or other, in a time known to 
Him, ‘the little hills,' namely, the graves, ‘should 
rejoice on every side‘The time of the singing of 
birds is come.' What else but every answer, every 
response, every antiphon, every hymn, which speaks 
of our Paschal joy ? But they only can sing who, 
bke the birds, rise above this earth: who, like the 
birds, rise above this earth by means and in virtue of 
the sign of the Cross: and that, not without labour, 
not without opposition and buffeting by the winds of 
temptations; but still rise, and, like Noah’s dove, 
find no rest for the soles of their feet in the crowd 
and the turmoil of this world. ‘ And the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land.' Till the Conqueror 
of Satan rose in triumph, the Giver of all gooa gifts 
could not come down in glory. Till the winter 
of our Lord’s sufferings was over, the voice of this 
Heavenly Dove could not lie heal'd elsewhere than in 
His Own Land,—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the 
Song of Songs, p. 92. 

Repkkkncks.—II. 10 .—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Sermonettes for a Year, p. 217. J. R. Popham, Sermons, p. 242. 
II. 10, 11.—R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, vol. ii. p. 
fi73. II. 10-13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 430. 

THE SOUL’S SUMMER 
* The winter is past, the rain is over and ^one; the flowers 
appear on the earth ; the time of the singling of birds is 
come.'—SoNo ok Solomon ii. ii, la. 

Kvehy fieriod of the year has its charms. The 
spring has ; fresh, flowery, green, sweet; summer has; 
autumn has; so has winter. We do not recognize the 
charms of winter as perhaps we might The cause of 
the winter, the properties of the winter, the effects of 
the winter, all combine to give the winter a bad name. 
And yet the winter is not only necessary and God’s 
ordering, but it has its uses, and even its blessings. 
It kills weeds; it freezes out disease; it builds up 
vegetable life in its hidden parts. And not only has 
winter its uses but it brings real blessings. 

I. God’s winter gifts. Think of one or two of 
God’s winter gifts which are distinctly inconvenient 
and unpleasant, but really bring bleasing. Here is 
one. I quote the actual Word of God, ‘ He giveth 
snow like wool,’ bleak as it is it warms the soil and 
nourishes the earth and incubates the seed which is 
underneath it Or again, from the same Psalm, ‘He 
scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes,’ to cleanse the 
ground, to purify the soil, to rid the fields and gardens 
of the hundred pests that swaim and creep and de¬ 
vour vegetable life, 

II. When God sends a winter into our heart, or, 
perhaps withdraws a sense of His presence, there 
is always a purpose, intention, blessing—‘snow like 
wool,* ‘ hoar-frost like ashes ’. And there are limita¬ 
tions to His severity—‘ He casteth forth his ice, but 
only like morsels,’ perhaps that we may grow at 
the roots, perhaps to purify, to cleanse, to eat up that 
which would otherwise destroy our spiritual union with 
the Lord. But it happens sometimes that we make 


our own winter—God does not always get away from 
us; we sometimes get away from mm. The simple 
reason why we are chilled in winter is because we are 
where we cannot receive the full rays of the sun; and 
as an American writer says, often the reason why we 
are cold and prayerless and faithless is that we have 
‘ swung away from God '. 

III. The opportunities of summer. What shall we 
do in life and work if our spiritual winter is past? 
But is it past ? Is the summer come to our soul ? 
The summer comes when the Christian einoys Com 
munion with Christ wherever he is; when ne increas¬ 
ingly loves his Bible, and is spoken to in it; when he 
is blessed with the outward privileges of the Gospel, 
and is satisfied with inward peace. And if it is tnus 
>vith you and me, what shall we do? 

1. Improve your summer opportunities, outdoor 
opportunities of doing good ought to be seized on. 
I Delieve in outdoor pi'eaching. Jesus Christ did. 

2. And in our expenence and life are work. Look 
for the summer fruit The prophet Amos speaks of 
a basket of summer fi-uit Look for the flowers; look 
fer the figs even if they are only gieen ; for the grapes 
even if they are only tender. I^ook for some spiritual 
habits, feelings, aspirations, which flesh and blood 
cannot produce, but God’s grace can. 

Rbfbrbnoes.—II. 'll, 12.—Stopford A. Brooke, The Fight 
of Faith, pp. 324, 337. T. A. Gurney, The Living Lord and 
the Opened Crave, p. 176. II. 11, 12, 13.—S. Thornton, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixix. 1906, p. 347. 

THE SINGING TIME 

{For Easter) 

‘The time of the singing is come.'— Song op Souyuon il xa. 
Spring is a season enjoyed by all. It speaks to us of 
life, of hope, of plenty; of bright skies instead of 
leaden ones, of greenness instead of grey bareness, of 
days growing warmer and longer, and sweeter with 
the perfumes of floweis, and gladder with the songs of 
birds. 

I. Singing Suggests the Resurrection of Hope.— 

* Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away.' So 
Christ says to His Church, and the Church responds 
and ‘ returns with singing and everlasting joy upon 
her head ’. There was much singing in connexion with 
our Lord’s Advent (Canticles, Benedictus, Magni¬ 
ficat, Nunc Dimittis, the Songs of the Angels.) We 
do not read of angels or men singing at His Resurrec¬ 
tion. It is in another sphere. The TOok of the Revela¬ 
tion tells us of the gi'eat multitude whom no man can 
number singing, ‘ Amen, blessing and glory and honour 
and power,' and the harpers singing the song of Moses 
and of the Lamb. And nere on earth the Church sings. 
We celebrate the Resurrection of our Lord with songs 
of holy gladness, and though at times our son^ go 
into the minor, yet even when we commit our loved 
ones to the tomb we do so in sure and certain hope of 
the resurrection of the just Yes, for the Church 
‘the time of the singing is come’. Our Lord hath 
broken the bars of the prison of death, and ‘ them also 
that sleep in Jesos will God bring with Him.’ So 
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abo, there are songs of hope as regards our own resur¬ 
rection and future life. Singing is the expression of 
joy, and we rejoice in hope of the glory of God. 

II. Singing Expresses the Joy ^ Life. — It is hard 
to smg in sorrow. In captivity Judah hung her harp 
on the willows. But when the door of hope should 
be opened in the Valley of Achor the prophet tells her 
she will sing there. The two disciples journeying to 
Emmaus were sad. Yet their sorrow was turned into 
joy. Why? ‘Then were the disciples alad when 
they saw the Lord.’ Not these two only, but all the 
disciples. The indisputable and certain fact of our 
Lord’s Resurrection turned their sonnw into joy. So 
the true joy of life to the Christian is the radiancy 
which flows from our Lord’s risen body, and as when 
the sun shines after rain the air becomes vocal with 
the songs of birds, welcoming its genial rays, so when 
the Sun of Right^usness anses £e heart of the be¬ 
liever sings with joy. The night is past; Gethsemane, 
with its dark sh^ows, Calvaiy with its blackness, are 
things of the past. The Easter of glorious Resur¬ 
rection is witn ua Rejoice therefore. Christ is 
Risen. 

III. Singing Means Victory —^the victory of faith. 
Satan’s power is great, for he hath the power of death. 
But Chrat, the risen Christ, * destroys him that hath 
the power of death, that is the devil ’; and further, 
'delivers those who through its fear are subject to 
bondage Hear the testimony of some dying saints. 
Dr, Ooodwin: ‘Ah! is this dying? How have I 
dreaded as an enemy this smiling friend ! ’ Another: 
‘ I have so learned Christ that I am not afiaid to die ’. 
Another: ‘Let my people know that their pastor 
died undaunted, and not afraid of death ’. Fletcher: 
‘God is love I love I love I Oh that a gust of praise 
might sound throughout the earth.’ Such could 
rejoice even in death. It was the time of singing to 
them. Christ gave them songs in the night, even the 
night of death. But the song of faith is not for the 
dying alone. It is for the living. It is like singing 
the battle-song of victo^ as the troop enter the 
field of battle, the song of anticipated triumph. Let 
us have stronger faith and we shall have sweeter 
songs. 

IV. Singing Suggests the Tunefulness of a Con¬ 
secrated Life. —There is the melody of one pure life 
of single aim; there is the unison of souls in Christian 
brotherhood, and there is the harmony of the Divine 
and human wills, when the latter is fully suiTeiidered 
to God. The j^un'ection of our Lord strikes the 
keynote of all soul-singing. The life that is holy is 
holy because it is attuncS by Him, the love of the 
brethren is love that finds its one ceiitro and meeting- 
place in the heavenlies, whither He has gone before. 
Self and pride must be humbled to bring us into tune 
with Goa. The proud heart cannot sing. 

RaFnuufoaa—-II. 12.—A. Macrae, Ohrtttian World 
voL hd. 1902, p. 364. T. Sadler, Sermontfor CMdrm^ p. 164. 
H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Swiday SmnoneUe$ for a Yoar^ p. 146. 
IL 13.—Spurgeon, Sermmi, vol. xlii. No. 2480. II. 14.—C. 
O. Clark-Hunt, The Refuge of the Sacred Woundt, a 1 


CHRIST WAITING AT THE GATE 

Song op Solomon ii. 15. 

Did you ever hear, not of a Maud, but a Madeleine, 
who went down to her garden in the dawn, and found 
One waiting at the gate, whom she supposed to be the 
gardener ? Have you not sought Him often; sought 
Him in vain, ail through the night; sought Him in 
vain at the gate of that old garden where the fiery 
sword is set? He is never there; but at the gate 
of this garden He is waiting always—waiting to take 
your hand—ready to go down to see the fruits of the 
valley, to see whether the vine has flourished, and 
the pomegranate budded. There you shall see with 
Him the little tendrils of the vines that His hand is 
guiding—there you shall see tlic pomegranate spring¬ 
ing where His hand cast the sanguine seed ;— more: 
you shall see tlit troops of the angel keepers that, 
with their wings, wave away the hungry birds from the 
athsides wh'ire He has sown, and call to each other 
etween the vineyard rows, ‘Take us the foxes, the 
little foxes, that spoil the vines, for our vines have ten¬ 
der grapes ’. Oh—you queens—^you queens; among 
the hills and happy greenwood of this land of yours, 
shall the foxes have holes and the biixls of the air 
have nests; and in your cities shall the stones cry out 
I against you, that they are the only pillows where the 
Son of Man can lay his head ?—Ruskin, Sesame and 
Lilies, §§ 94, 95. ‘ 

Rbfkrp.nobs.—11. 15. J. M. Neale, Semume on the Song 
of Songe, p. 10(5. T. Teign mouth Shore, The Life of the World 
to Come, p, 213. S. Martin, Rain TJwm the Movm Qraet, 
p. 36. E. Browne, Soone Moral Proofs of the Reeurrection, 

p. 77 . 

MY BELOVED IS MINE 

* My beloved is mine, and I am His: He feedeth among^ the 
lilies. Until the day break, and the shadows flee away. 

Song of >olomon 11. 16, 17. 

If there be one haj)py, peaceful verae in the Bible, 
thoroughly happy, thoroughly peaceful, this is it. 

I. Beloved, indeed. He ought to be. Who wrote 
such a large letter of love to us with His own Hand : 
Who for us, but without us, bore the burden and heat 
of the day: Who for us endured the Mocking and 
the Crown of Thoms, and the Scourging and the great 
Nails and the (>ross. 

I But the word Beloved is not enough. It is my 
I Beloved. If we were not so familiarized with it by 
custom, it would be a wonder beyond all wonders, 
that expression, my God. It was Jacob who first 
said, ‘ Then shall the Ix)rd be my God And in the 
New Testament he that was the firet so to speak was 
none other than I'hom is, making up the failure of his 
faith by the boldness of his confession: ‘Thomas 
answered and said unto him, My Lord and my God *. 

It goes on—‘And I am His’. In a certain sense, 
this is true of every one; ‘ we are His people, and the 
sheep of His pasture’. 

IL It follows—* He feedeth among the lilies’. It 
is written of Behemoth, the type of Satan in the book 
of Job, that ‘ he lieth under the shadow of the tall 
trees ’. But this spotless Lamb chooses no such 10% 
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places. And what are these lilies among whom He 
reeds ? Suiviy the pure in hcai-t. The straight stalk 
standing up erect from the earth, its flowers as high 
from the ground as possible—do not they tell us of 
heavenly niindedness ? Do they not seem to say, ‘Set 
your affec tiorjs on things above, not on things of the 
eaiih?’ And, if the spotless snow of the leaves 
teaches us of the gmee, then the gold of the anthers 
tells us of that crown which shall be the leward of the 
gi’ace. He feedethamong the lilies, then, here: but, 
in a more full and glorious sense, He rests among 
them in that land where these lilies thrive best. 

III. ‘lie feedeth among the lilies/ Till when? 

‘ Until the day bi*eak, and the shadows flee away.* 
The eternal da^ to which we are all looking forward: 
the day of which the promises of God are like the 
gi*ey clouds that gather over the place where the sun 
is about to arise speaking, but still very faintly, of His 
coming glory. It follows, then, that through the night 
in which we now are, we have our Lord with us. It 
is as if lie said to us, ‘That darkness in which you 
now are, O my true servants, I also was in: according 
to that saying of My Prophet, I walked in darkness, 
and had no light: but I will not leave you so: I will 
lie with you till the day break *.— .1. M. Neale, Ser¬ 
mons on the Song of Songs, p. 118. 

llKFKRKNcifia.—II. 16.—H. E. Manning, Sermoni, p. 411. 
C. BickerHtetli, The Shunammite, p. 71* J* Duncan, In the 
Pulpit and at the Communion Table, p. 159. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. vii. 'No. 374 ; vol. xz. No. 1190; vol. xxvii. No. 
1634: vol. xli. No. 2442. 

DONEC ASPIRET DIES. ADVENT 

* Until the day dawn, and the shadows flee away.'— Song or 

Solomon ii. ly. 

Hope is the flower of the root Penitence: and so 
the season of the expectation of Christ \s Sk penitential 
season. 

I. The whole meaning of Advent is the expectation 
of Christ. 

But this hope of Christ’s coming is no vague, natural 
poetry in us, like our blind longing for the fii'st signs 
of spring coming after winter. It is an energy of 
conscience, reason, and Will, set upon things above, 
seeking thi.* highest and the loveliest; yes, an energy 
of our highest faculties, and of all of them, even of 
our earthly body, because we know that we are not 
created only to think of what is highest, but to suffer 
and strive for it, attain, and possess it. 

And the expectation of God proves to be the only 
expectation in which roan can never hope too much, 
and can not be disappointed; because man is made 
for God, and in God is all perfec*tion. 

II. This expectation of God gives the specially 
Christian character to a man, and to all that ne does, 
Etich act of his has a true purpose and principle in 
it; it is not done for the moment; it has secret re* 
latious with eternity. It may be a mere act of ordin¬ 
ary duty, but that means for him an act of fellowship 
with God. Or if it is some heavy loss, or great pain 
which he has to bear, it is the same; it is not merely 


external evil, crushing a man to earth; here is the 
man's love welcoming God’s will in the pain—making 
the pain his own treasure, and lifting it up to God in 
sacrifice, that is, something offered as a means of union 
with God. 

But this expectation of God which characterizes all 
Christian life implies penitence, self-mastery, humility 
of mind, patience, self-renunciation. There must be 
a breaking of bondage to the unreal, temporal good 
if there is to be a sincere reaching forth m desire to 
win the eternal. 

St. Peter the Penitent is the Apostle of Hopa 
When he is converted he strengthens his brethren, M 
teaches them to ‘ hope to the end \ 

III. And then if out of our penitence expectation 
of Christ grows, and makes eveiything we do and 
suffer a se^ of hope for ourselves and others, this new 
energy has a natural development and expression in 
prayer. A life that becomes full of hope is a life in 
which prayer overflows the stated hours of prayer, a 
life which becomes prayerful And that is the essence 
of the dedicated life. In Advent we are not waiting 
drowsily for Christ as a nui-se waits through the night 
for the inevitable msis in the sick-room. Our wait¬ 
ing for Christ is the silent cry of hearts that are awake 
and seeking Him.—G. Congreve, The Spiritual 
Order, p. 69. 

RBFBRBNcas.—II. 17.~-T. T. Munger, The Freedom ef 
Faith, p. 379. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL riil No. 2477* 

SEBICINQ THE BELOVED 

* By night on my bed I sought Him Whom my soul loveth i I 
sought Him, but 1 found Him not' —Sono of Solomoh 
Ill. X. 

We so often ask and do not receive: we so often 
seek and do not find. And yet our Lord, the Eternal 
Truth and the Eternal Wsdom says, ‘Every one 
that asketh, receiveth, and he that seeketh, finaeth\ 
How can these things be? 

I. The very woi-ds of the Bride here will help ua 
When did she seek? ‘By night:’ that is, in the 
time of afflictioa ‘ By night: * that is, not before 
the night. When everything then went well and 
smoothly, she did not seek: when fearfulness and 
trembling came upon her, and a horrible dread over¬ 
whelmed her, then, as the Psalmist says, ‘In her 
trouble she called unto the Lord, and complained 
unto her God ’ Well: and it is much to do that; 
but it is not the highest kind of seeking. No; it was 
not seeking her Lord early; and, theremre, no wonder 
that He did not answer early: 

II. But we go on. ‘ By night on my bed I sought* 
Tliere we get the true answer. This idle, half-heiuted 
seeking—tliis seeking which is without ^trouble—this 
seeking which is not seeking: this will never find! 
And yet how apt we all are—^you know it in your 
own consciences—to fall into this I To take a little 
trouble when only the gi-eatest will do: like King 
Joash, to smite three times and then to stop. 

III. How does it go on ? ‘1 will risa* The very 
exact thing that has to be dona ‘ Awake thou that 
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deepest, and arise fi'om the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light* You must set about your work in 
real earnest; pray, if not oftener, at least moi-e 
heai*tily; scaiTn and try your ways more carefully; 
and, mind—I will rise by and by will not do. I will 
rise noWy the Bride says. This is the excellent de- 
teiTiiinatlon; and now, I dare say, we shall find it 
crowned with success. 

Let us see: ‘ I will rise now, and seek Him Whom 
my soul loveth. I sought Him ; * but this is strange, 
too; for the vei’se ends: * I sought Him, but I found 
Him not*. This is more perplexing than the other. 
Let us try and make out how it is. 

First-^I sought Him—where? ‘I will go about 
the city, in the streets, and in the broad ways, I will 
seek Him Whom my soul loveth.* Ah, that is not 
wheie He is to be found! The cares of this world 
and the deceitfulness of riches and the lusts of other 
things—we know what they do: they choke the word. 
You know how one of the gi*eatest saints has told us 
that we are to seek lor our I..ord:— 

1 seek for Jesus in repose 

When round my heart its chambers close. 

See how Hezekiah, in the time of his distress, found 
God. When Isaiah came unto Him and said—Thus 
laith th ‘ Loi-d, set thine house in order, for thou shalt 
die and shalt not live. What did he do? Two 
things. In the firat place, he turned himself to the 
wall; he shut out all cares, thoughts, husiiioss, but 
that of pm>er; and, then, he wept sora lletirement 
and re|ientancc—that was how he gained what he 
sought—that is how we must gain what we seek.— 
J. M. Nealk, Sermons on the Song of Songs^ p. 127. 

References. —III. 1-5.—Spurgeon, Sermoni, vol. xliii. 
No. 2510. HI. vol. xlii. No. 2485. III. 4, 5.— 

Ibid, vol. xviii. No. 1035. III. 6-11.— Ibid, vol. viii. No. 
482. HI. 7, 8.—J. M. Neale, Sennmi on the Song of Song^, 
p. 137. HI, 9, 10.— Ibid, pp. 151, 364. HI. 10.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1134. HI. 11.—J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iii. p. 311. Talbot 
Greaves, The Joy of Jesus, Sermons, 1655-1884. IV. 6. —J. 
M. Neale, Sermons on the Song of Sorujs, pp. 159, 172. A. G. 
Mortimer, Life and its Problems, p. 13. IV. 7. — R. E. 
Hutton, TJie Crown of Christ, vol. i. p. 561. IV. 10, 11. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 282. IV. 12. — Ibid. vol. 
xxxiii. No. 1957. IV. 12 and 15.— Ibid. vol. viii. No. 431, 
J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Song of Songs, p. 184. IV. 14.—J. 
Pulsford, Infoldings and Unfoldings of the Divine Genius, vn 
Nalwre and Man, p. 1. 

SOLOMON’S GARDEN 

* A i^arden enclosed is my sister, my spouse; a spring shut 
up, a fountain sealed. Thy plants are an orchard of pome- 

.. granates, with pleasant fruits; camphire, with spikenard, 
spikenard and saffron; calamus and cinnamon, with aU 
trees of frankincense; myrrh and aloes, with all the chief 
spices.' —Song of Solomon iv. is- 14 . 

There is one advantage in speaking about a garden 
—the preacher at once enlists the interest of his 
hearers. The love of plants and flowers is almost 
nniveiRal Our greatest English essayists have written 
upon gardens. The father of inductive philosoplw 
had an intense love for the beauties of nature. H^e 


says: ‘God Almighty firet planted a garden; and 
indeed it is the purest of pleasures *. Abraham C<;wley, 
when dedicating his poem, ‘The Garden,* to John 
Evelyn, the well-known author of Sylva, writes: ‘I 
never had any other desire so strong and so like to 
covetousness, as that one which I have had always, 
that I might be master at last of a small house and 
a large garden, and then dedicate the remainder of 
my life only to the culture of them and the stud^ 
of nature*. Only to give one other instance, Sir 
^Villiam Temple says; *A gaixlen has been the in¬ 
clination of kings and the choice of philosophers; the 
common favourite of public and of private men ; the 
pleasure of the greatest, and the care of the meanest; 
an employment for which no man is too high or too 
low. If we believe the Scripture's, we must allow that 
God Almighty esteemed the life of man in a garden 
the happiest He could give him; or else He would 
not have placed Adam in that of Eden.* 

We cannot read the Bible without seeing that the 
Jews were a people who delighted in flowers and 
green fields, in groves and plantations, in orchards, 
and gardens. The fact that 250 botanical terms 
occur in the Bible, in a work not professedly treat¬ 
ing on horticulture, proves this. Gaitlens were the 
sacred retreats of H» hrt w life; in tliem they preyed, 
held their family festivals, and at last buried their 
dead. Prophets, as well as poets, enriched their im¬ 
agery from the same fertile theme. Isaiah compares 
the Kingdom of Messiah to ‘ a well-watered garden,’ 
whilst he likens Zion in her national decadence to 
‘an oak whose leaf fadeth,* and to ‘a garden that 
hath no water 

Solomon, the wise king of Israel, sought retire* 
ment from the exactions of his court and from the 
business of empire in his wonderful gardens at EthanL 
He was a botanist, and knew the habits of every 
plant, from the lowly hyssop to the mighty cedar. 
In the book of Canticles, as Delitzsch olwerves, we 
hwe the names of no fewer than eighteen different 
plants. 

The botik from which I have selected the verses at 
the head of the chapter is an exijulsite allegory. Be¬ 
neath its tyi^ and symbols we see the foi eshaaowings 
of Incarnate love, the marriage of Christ and His 
Church, the glories of the Bridegroom, and the graces 
and privileges of the Bride. The Song of songs has 
been called ‘ the enigma of the Old Testament, as the 
Apocalypse is of the New*. It is a book which has 
ever been dear to devout souls. It was as precious to 
Leighton and Taylor, to Bunyan and Gill, ns to 
Bemai-d and Catherine of Siena, to Bossuet and Dr. 
Neale. This book is not the strain of a ‘ Hebrew 
Swinburne,* as M. Renan would have it; but it is 
the breathing of the Holy Spirit, setting forth the 
mystical union which is betwixt Christ and His 
Church. The historian Niebuhr once said: ‘ For my 
part, I should think there was something wanting in 
the Bible if we could not find in it any expression for 
the deepest and strongest sentiment of humanity In 
the words of my text, Christ, the Bridegroom, com- 
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pares the Church, the Bride, to a gai'den. This im¬ 
age is quite in harmony with other portions of 
Scripture, where the children of God are compared 
to palms and cedais, to olives and fruit-trees, to plants 
ana flowers. The Church is the Lord’s Paraaise or 
garden, because a garden speaks of care and culture, 
of digging and dunging, or planting and pruning, of 
fragrance and fruitfulness. 

L Observe, first, that the ga/rden ie * enclosed \ 

The garden of the Church is enclosed (1) by Ood's 
electing love; (2) By Ood's sanctifying grace; 
(8) By Ood's providential care. In all ages God’s 
all-watchful eye and all-powerful arm have encom¬ 
passed the Church. 

^ II. We have here a rema/rkahU prophecy of the 
kingdom of the Messiah^ which was to include the 
OentiU as well as the Jew, *that they might be 
called trees of the Lord’s planting’. 

The great Husbandman delights in every fresh ac¬ 
cession; and a greater than Solomon knows every 
plant of His ga^en, from the lowly hyssop to the 
majestic cedar. He knows their habits, and cares 
for each. He especially delights in the young— 
’ those who are planted in the house of the Lord,’ 
and who ‘ flourish in the courts of our God ’. 

HI. We ^ in this symbolic gai^en an illustration 
of the voAriety of character to he found in the 
Church of Christ. 

IV. We see in this garden the variety of graces to 
he found in the heart of each believer. 

Dr. Littledale, in his Commentary on the Song of 
Songs, quotes an old Dutch hymn which is quaint 
and beautiful. The writer, when naming some of 
the flowers as emblems of the graces of a believing 
soul, says- 

The Lily white that bloometh there is Purity, 

The fragrant Violet is surnamed Humility. 

The lovely damask Rose is there called Patience, 

The rich and cheerful Marigold Obedience. 

One plant is there with crown bedight, the rest above, 

With crown imperial, and this plant is Holy Love; 

But still of all the flowers the fairest and the best 

Is Jesus Christ, the Lord Himself, His Name be blest. 

O Jesu, my chief good and sole felicity. 

Thy little garden make my ready heart to be ! 

It was said of a great horticulturist that he could 
hardly sleepy whenever he heard of some fresh plant 
intrrauccd into this country, until he had secui-ed a 
specimen. As we study the chai-acter of Christ, and 
see the perfections of His varied graces and the ex¬ 
quisite harmony of His life, we ought not to rest until 
His graces^ become ours. Are we conscious that we 
lack humility? We ought to pmy, and pray con¬ 
tinually, to learn of Him who was ‘ meek ana lowly in 
heart,’ and so find rest to our souk In a day of so 
much profession, let us earnestly strive to becxime 
fruit-bearing Christians, recollecting ail the time that 
the fruit is His. ‘Let my Beloved come into His 
garden and eat His pleasant fruits.’ May the pmyer 
of St Paul be fulfill^ in the experience of each one 
of us : ‘ That ye might walk wortny of the Lord unto 


all pleasing: being fruitful in eveiy good work . . . 
strengthened with all might, unto dl patience and 
long-suffering with joyfulnesa’—J. W. Babdslkt, 
Many Mansions, p. 181 . 

LIFE TRANSFIGURED. ITS NECESSITY—FOR 
THE CHURCH 

‘ Awake, O north wind; and come, thou south; blow upon mj 

g arden, that the spices thereof may flow out'— Somo or 

OLOMON IV. i6. 

The Lord Christ loves, has ever loved a garden. He 
ofttimes resorted to the Gai’den of Gethscmane, before 
His Passion, with His disciples, and He was once 
Himself mistaken for a garaener. No such serious 
mistake after all, for He is the Gardener, the Protector, 
and the constant gracious Supervisor of the Church, 
which is His garden. 

The Church of Christ is fitly compai-ed to a 
gai'den:— 

I. In Its Design.—A garden is intended to give 
pleasui*e to its owner. Wlien we are weary, or need 
a quiet time for meditation, how pleasant, if we have 
a garden, to retire into it and ne refi*eshed. And 
Christ desires to find His i-est and His pleasure in 
His people. 

II. Its Derivation.—A garden is ft*equently re¬ 
claimed from a desert waste. Wonderful transforma¬ 
tions have been efiected by human skill, but they all 
fade into insignificance when compai'ed with the trans¬ 
formation of the gai’den of the ('hurch. 

Fabulous prices have been paid before to-day for 
gardens suen as, e.g. the gardens of Magdalene 
College, Oxford, where Addison used to walk. The 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon. But no price paid for 
earthly gardens can be compai’ed with the cost at 
which this garden has been reclaimed. The pi’ecious 
drops of Emmanuel, God with us, must be shed befoi« 
this garden could be secui-ed by its Owner. What 
must that love have been which shrank not from such 
a cost as that. When the Owner bikes full possession 
the result is always the same, He makes the ‘ wilder¬ 
ness rejoice and blossom as the rose*. 

III. Its Dangers.—A garden is exposed to dangei’s 
from without and dangers fn)m within. 

A garden needs watching and tending, as well as 
sowing and planting and pruning, for the soil that 
grows good seed will grow bad also, and, as it was of 
old—‘ While men slept the enemy came and sowed 
tares among the wheat and went his way ’—so it is 
still. Pride, jealousy, resentment, the roots of bitter¬ 
ness—what ill weeds are these, and how rapidly they 
grow! We might well be in despair wei*e it not that 
the Heavenly Husbandman Himself underfakes our 
cause. He can make short work with the weeds if we 
will let Him. 

IV. Its Diversity. —Diversity and unity chai’acter- 
ize all the works of the great Creator. And as it is 
in nature so it is in graoa Do not ciiticize your 
brother because he worn in a way of his owa Give 
him room to develop after his own pattern. ’Iheieir 
a regularity which is fiital to growta 
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V. Its Dependence.—If a garden is to flourish it 
must be well watered. How dependent is the gai-den 
upon the dews of heaven and upon the breezes of 
heaven that pla^ over it If the Church is to be a 
fruitful garden it must have the fountain always in 
the midst. Many a Christian has not vet received in 
its (ullness the wondrous truth that there is to be a 
fountain open for sin and uncleanness in the midst of 
the garden^ yea, in the midst of the individual soul. 

And upon the breezes of heaven, too, the garden 
must depend. The north wind is wanted as well as 
the south. Convicting power is needed as well as com¬ 
forting grace, advei^ity as well as prosperity, the 
chilling, biting blast os well as the gentle, melting 
summer breeze. If the Lord seems to blight your 
prospects and write death upon your hopes, still be¬ 
lieve that He docs all things well. In a wcatlier vane 
on a church in Kent are cut the words, ‘ God is Love,* 
—^that is, whether the wind blow east or west, 
north or south, we have to leai*n that * God is Love 
—E. W. Mooue, Life Transfiguredt p. 46. 

Rlustration. —1 have read somewhere an Eastern 
fable: Two men were equally desirous for the growth 
and nurture of the palm. One, so the stoi^ runs, ob- 
tained permission from God to have for his palm-ti*ee 
whatsoever wind or weather he desired. So, when he 
wished for sunshine he pmyed and it was granted ; 
when he thought the rain was needed he prayed and 
the rain descended. Thus he took the direction into 
his own handa Days and weeks passed by, but the 
tree to which he devoted so much attention drooped 
and drooped, until at last it died. In his distress he 
went to his friend at a distance, and found his tree 
blooming and vigorous. ^ ^ How is this,* said he, 
‘my tree is dead?* ‘What didst thou do to it?* 
/Lsked his friend. ‘ I asked for sunshine, and I had it; 
for rain, I had it; I managed it myself, but in spite 
of all my care it perished.* ‘ Ah, was the reply, you 
should have let God manage it. I left mine in the 
hands of God, and the result is that it flourishes to¬ 
day.*—E. W. Moore, Life Transfigured, p. 62. 

RBFHitiSNOBs.—IV. 16.—J. M. Neale, Sermoru on the Song 
ofSonge, p. 195., Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1941 ; 
vol. xlii. No. 2475. V. 1.— Ibid., vol. xvi. No. 919 ; vol. 
xxxiii. No. 1943. J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Song of Songs, 
p. 206. H. W. Webb-Peploe, Calls to Holiness, p. 197. V. 
2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1661; vol. Hi. No. 
8013. V. 2-8.—JWa. vol. xiv. No. 793. V. 3,—J. M. Neale, 
Sermons on the Song of Songs, p, 371. V. 4.— Ibid. p. 217. 
V. 6, 6.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Song of Songs, p. 230. 
V. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 639. 

THE INCOMPARABLENESS OF CHRIST 
* What is thy Beloved more than another beloved, O thoa 
fairest among women ? What is thy Beloved more than 
another beloved, that thou dost so charge us ? Sonq or 
Solomon v. 9. 

‘ What is thy Beloved more than another belov^ ? * 
Wherein is Christ incomparable ? 

I. Christ is Incomparable in the Inquiries He 
Excites.—There must be something in our Beloved 
that is more than another beloved when such inter- 
rqgatories are urged upon us. Commonplaceness does 


not arrest attention. Mediocrity does not challenm 
comparison. Ordinaiy personalities do not normally 
create exti*aordinary excitement. But our Beloved 
is much in(]|uired about. Christ’s people are always 
being inquired of concerning their Beloved. The 
world is intensely interested in the Saviour. He has 
been lifted up, and through the reluctant centuries 
He is drawing all men unto Him. 

The repeated inquiiy in this text arises from the 
b'stimony the lover has borne to the Beloved. The 
Beloved has so captivated the Bride that she has 
made no secret of her love. 

II. Christ is Incomparable In the Love He 
Evokes.—Note the epithet, ‘thy Beloved*. Note 
that it is twice repeated. Note also that it is often 
used in this book. There is no designation by which 
Christ can lie more suitably spoken of. Christ draws 
out love as n.mt other can. He dominates love as 
He dominates everything. Others evoke love; there 
are many beioveds; but this Beloved is ‘ more than 
another beloved,’ for none lay up such wealth of love 
as He. This is His supremacy. As Napoleon said, 
‘Jesus alone founded His empire upon love’. And 
so His empire outlasts all other empires and outlasts 
the univei*se. 

III. Christ is Incomparable in the Beauty of 
those who Follow Him.—^The loveliness of the Bride 
appeals to those who ihiquire of her and they exclaim, 
‘ O thou fairest among women ’. It was largely by 
reason of her loveliness that bystanders and fnenmi 
challenged her concerning her Beloved. They felt 
that He must be glorious after whom so beautiful a 
being followed. And it is generally the beauty of 
Christ’s followei*s which leads men and women to in¬ 
quire after Him. These beautiful followers of Jesus 
are supremely fair in all eyes but their own. Perfect 
loveliness is ever unconscious of itself. 

IV. Christ Is Incomparable in the Earnestness 
which He Inspires.—Christ’s follower is represented 
by those ai'ound her as charging them. The Revised 
Version reads, ‘that thou dost so adjure us’. Ad¬ 
juration is an intense and solemn chai'ge. This is 
typical of Christ’s followere—they adjure the world 
and they adjure one another.— i3in8DALE T, Young, 
The Crimson Book, p. 124. 

Repkrences.—V. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlii. No. 
2409. J, Richardson, Penny Pul^, vol. xiv. No. 817, p. 
217 . V. 9,10.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Song of Songs, p. 
239. V. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermon i*, vol. xlii. No. 2478. V. 
13.—iW. vol. xlii. No. 2479. V. 16.—JWrf. vol. xvii. No. 
1001; vol. xxiv. No. 1446. A. G. Brown, Penny PulpU, No. 
801, vol. xiv. p. 97. VI. 2.--J. M. Neale, Sermons on the 
Song of Songs, p. 262. VI. 4.—Spurgeon, Semums, volL xviL 
No. 984. VI. b.’-Ibid. vol. xlii. No. 2486. VI. 10—J. K 
Neale, Sermons on the Song of Songs, p. 261. VI, 11.— IbidL 
p. 276. W. Robertson Nicoll, The Oard^n if Nuts, p. 81. 
R. Collyse, Where the Light DwelUth, p. 19. 

SPIRITUAL TRANSPORTS 

‘ Or ever I was aware, mj soul made me like the cimrieli ef 

Ammi-nadib.'—SoNO of Solomon vi. xa. 

What is the meaning of ‘the chariots of Ammi- 
nadib’? It may perhaps be best r^arded as a pro- 
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▼erbial expression by which swift and splendid chariots 
are described. The rendering of the ilevised Veraion 
doubtless gives us the substantial idea of the com¬ 
parison: ‘Or ever I was awai*e, my soul set me 
among the chariots of my princely people *. What¬ 
ever the immediate reference may be, it is a i^emark- 
able discription of the mystical expt.Tiences of a soul. 

I. The Christian Believer has Transports.—^The 
religion of the Bible is a religion of transports. All 
deep and spiritual religion is emotional. Bewai*e of 
a piety so severely * practical * that it has no experi¬ 
ence of the transport comparable to * the chariots of 
Ammi-nadib*. A Christianity that does not trans¬ 
port the soul is certainly not ancient Christianity. 
A faith which never Hashes into ecstasy is sui'ely not 
the faith of the Sci-iptures. 

II. The Christian’s Transports are Spiritual.— 
‘ My soul made me like the chariots of Ammi-nadib.* 
It IS the soul that was thrilled. The natural man 
cannot undei-stand the spiritual; it is still ‘ foolish¬ 
ness’ to him. But ‘he that is spiritual judgeth all 
things,' and he knows how trulv spiritual his rapturous 
experiences are. He can differentiate between the 
emotionalism of the Hesh and of the soul. And these 
transports make the soul for the time being domin- 
ant. 

III. Spiritual Transports are often Sudden.—‘ Or 

ever I was aware.' Before I had idealized, I was home 
as on Ammi-rmdib's chariots. This is, indeed, a 
parable of what often happens in the life mystical. 
How sudden our transpoiia are wont to be I God 
delights to surprise His children. 

IV. Spiritual Transports are very Glorious.— 
They ai-e likened to ‘the chariots of my prinqely 
people*—s[)lindid, exhilarating, every way delight¬ 
some. Unuttcrableness and transcendency are ever 
notes of Christian exjicriences. 

V. Spiritual Transports Assume Many Forms.— 
How many chariots were there? No one knows. 
The chariots, doubtless, were very varied. Verily 
there is no monotony in the soul's transpoii;8. 

Sometimes we have had a transport in Bible 
reading. Often a transport of prayer delights the 
believing suppliant. There are transports of medita¬ 
tion. And are there not transports of reading t 
So it is at times in public worship, 

VI. Spiritual Transports Demand a Preparative 
State. —‘ 1 went down into the garden' and there ‘or 
ever I was awaie, my soul set me among the chariots 
of my princely peo]>le'. ‘The garden' is often the 
sphere of and the preparation for the transport It 
is the (juietnde, the meditative, the seclusive, that 
is the cssiMitial preparative for transportive spiritual 
ex|)ericnccs. 

VII. Spiritual Transports should be Testified to.— 

The singer in this drama recounts to ail generations 
this gie.it experience. It is b’ue modesty, if you 
have had great transpoibs of soul, to glorify God by 
recording those experiences. Your testimony will 
have evidential worth. It may be an apologetia 

Conversion may be a sudden transport. What 


men chll death is a transport to the Christian.—- 
Dinsdale T. Young, Unfamiliar Texts^ p. 64. 

Rbfbrbnces.—VI. 12.—Spurgeon, Strmons^ vol. x. 

1166. S. Baring-Gould, Sermon Sketchet, p. 61. VI. 13.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 693 ; vol. xxx. No. 1794. fll 
Baring-Gould, Village Preaching/or a Year, vol. il. p. 263. 

I SAID, I WILL GO UP TO THE PALM-TREE 

{Palm Sunday) 

* 1 said, 1 will go up to the palm-tree, I will take hold of the 
boughs thereof.’— Song op Solomon vii. 8. 

It is worth while noticing how often expressions of 
f dth, and hope, resolution, and penitence, begin with 
that—‘ I said *. We begin by saying—the doing is a 
very diflerent matter. Our Lord's was doing firsli 
and saying afterwanls: ‘the former treatise have I 
made of ail that Jesus began both to do and to teach’. 

I. ‘ I said, I will go up to the palm-tree.' None 
ever doubted that by this palm-ti-ee is meant th# 
Cross. It is as though the laithful soul had, at th# 
first commencement of her ti‘ue seiwice of her Lord, 
looked on the Cross as the sign of all victoiy, th# 
fo<’m of all glory, the ci*own of such innumerabi# 
triumphs. But she forgot that it was something els# 
l^esides all this—that the sb'uggle preceded the victory, 
that the wilderness came before the Promised Land, 
that the Cross came fii'st and then the palm. 

This true and living palm, this Cit>ss, with it# 
precious fruits, is set before us, and we must go to it j 
go up to it, mind: for up-hill work it is, as we all 
know, as, the more we have tried to draw near to it, 
the better we know. Like that palm, it flourishe# 
best in bairen and dry lands whei« no water is: th# 
heavier weights it has to bear, like the palm, it gi'owt 
the better. 

II. ‘ I will take hold of the boughs thereof.* And 
how ? Surely, in the fii*st place, by clinging to them 
as the only firm hold in the evil day. We have all 
read of shipwrecked men, when washed by som# 
enormous wave on the shore, how they have gras{)ed 
at some rock or stump, and held on to it as for ve^ 
life during the rec-oil of the wava So it is that, m 
the shipwreck of this world, we must cling on to th# 
Cross: no one ever perished there yet: the thief was 
saved that gi’asped it in the very last hour: Judas 
would there have been saved if he had cast Himself 
at the foot, and had cried to Him that hung thereof^ 
‘I will not let Thee go, except Thou bless me'. 

III. But why ai^e we to apply this verse to our¬ 
selves, and think of our own poor sayings, when th# 
very time would rather have us refer them to out 
Elder Brother, the voice of Whose Blood will so soon 
cry fi*om the ^ound: ‘I said, I will go up to th# 
pabn-b*ee, I will take hold of the boughs thereof. 
And so He did twice. Once, when He took them 
up in His arms to caiTy them to the top of Calvaiy: 
lastly, when with a still firmer and more painml 
grasp, a givisp which nothing but death could loos#^ 
He took bold on them there. Had He let them go^ 
He had let us go along with them; but seeing it i# 
wiitten, ^My Fathse i^ch gave them Me is greater 
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Ilian all, and no man is able to pluck them out of 
My Father's hand’; therefore, He still held them 
Cut, not willing, even in the act of death, to be separ¬ 
ated from them.—J. M. Neaijc, Sermons on the 
Song of Songs, p. *91. 

Ripbrbnces.— Vll. a—J. M. Neale, Sermoru on the Song 
^'Songs, p. 286; see also p. 301, and Sermoru Preached in 
SackvilU College Chapel, vol. i. p. 224. - VII. 11-13.—Spurgeon, 
termone, vol. x. No. 606; vol. xviii. No. 1066. VII. 12, la 
—J. M. Neale, Sermoru on the Song of Songe, p. 307. 

THE FIRST AND GREATEST COMMANDMENT 

* His left hand should be under my head, and His right hand 
should embrace me.*— Sono of Solomon viii. 3. 

L See how every power of the mind is embraced by, 
and concenied in, this love: how the head and the 
heait, knowledge and feeling, the understanding and 
the will, ai*e all swallowed up by it. And yet, the 
very text tells us which is of more value in the Lord s 
sight Just as the Seraphim, that ai*e on firc with 
love, hold a moi*e exalted estate than the Cherubim, 
that are perfect in knowledge—so here ‘His left 
hand should be under my bead, and His right hand 
should embrace me *. Every power of youra, of know¬ 
ledge as well as of love, must be His; but oh, how 
infinitelv of more value in His eyes the love than the 
knowledge! 

II. Notice thia He thus shields the head, He 
thus protects the whole form of His Bride. How 
was His head shielded: how was His most blessed 
form embraced ? It was no gentle hand which sup- 
poi-ted His head in those the last houm of His earthly 
life: the long shaip thorns were driven into that; 
and thus, out of the infinity of His goodness. He 
returns good for evil. The embrace He received was 
that of the Cross itself, the bitter and hard bed of 
His last sufTerings: the rough handling of the four 
•oldiei’s that nailed Him thereto: the piercing of the 
nails themselves; that was the embrace giveh. What 
is that which He gives ? Think of that right hand— 
first, how it. was prefigured in the ancient days, in 
tlie genemtions of old. This was the hand that had 
heakd the poor leper with those words of love—‘1 
will: be thou clean ’—that had held up Peter from 
sinkiug when his faith failed in the great wind and the 
surging waves—that had written in the sand, before 
the gi acious sentence, * Neither do I condemn thee; 
go, and sin no more’—which had anointed the eyes 
of the blind man so that he rcceived his sight—which 
had been stretched forth, as it were, towards the 
penitent thief, giving effect to those words of inestim¬ 
able joy, ‘ Verily, I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou 
be with Me in Paradise’; which will, at the latter 
day be held out to the righteous with, ‘Come, ye 
blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepaid 
for you from the foundation of the world *. 

III, But then, remember this. That right hand 
did not bwome glorious in power—that right hand 
did not dash the enemy in pieces till it had been nailed 
to the Cross. That which befell the Captain must 
befall the soldiers also.—J. M- Nxaub, Sermons on 
lIU Song of SoTigs, pi 821. 


COMING UP FROM THE WILDERNESS 

* Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness, leaning upoa 
her Beloved ? *— Song op Solomon viii. 5 . 

I. Who is it that asks the question ? The veiy form 
of it tells ua ‘ Who is this ’—not that goeth, but 
‘that cometh up from the wilderness leaning upon 
her Beloved ? ’ llien they who put it are delivered 
from the wilderness themselves. They may well ask 
with joy as they see another and another and another 
guided safely through it—‘ Who is this that cometh 
up from the wilderness ? ’ 

Nevertheless, os the very words show us, it is a 
struggle to get out of the wilderness. ‘ Who is she 
that cometh upt* A perpetual ascent: a constant 
striving upwaixi: if ‘ the hill of Sion' is a fair place 
and the joy of the whole earth,’it is a lofty place t00| 
and not to be atl iined without a life-long effort 

II. She is coining up from the wilderness, but she 
is not alone. He, Who in the days of His Flesh 
tabernacled in the same wilderness, knew all its weari¬ 
someness, conquered all its dangers, He will not leave 
her comfortless in it—He will come unto her, and 
having come He will walk with her. But more, far 
more, than that. It is not—Who is this that cometh 
up from the wilderness with her Beloved—but lean^ 
ing on her Beloved. No fear of tiring Him, for He 
is t!ie Everlasting God—no fear of want of sympathy 
in Him, for He is True Man. She is now to lean on 
that arm which for her was stretched out on the Cross; 
she is now to be drawn near to that heart which for 
her was pierced with the spear. ‘ So they two went 
on together: ’ in what nearness and deaitiess of love, 
in what intimacy of convei-sation—she receiving all. 
He giving all: she rejoicing to have nothing that 
does not come from Him—He unwilling to have any¬ 
thing which He is not ready to bestow on her. 

III. See if it is so with you. The wilderness you 
are passing—so you know and feel: but the question 
is, whether leaning on Him ? This also you know, 
that on nothing else can you lean : those broken reeds 
not only give way but pierce the hand that would 
trust them. But this is the feeling that you may, 
that you ought to have: that any additional discom¬ 
fort, any especial trial, only give^ou the right to throw 
more of your buitlen on Him. Inat arm on which you 
are leaning has raised so many sinners from spiritual 
death: has been thrown round so many penitents to 
hold up their goings in His ways that their footsteps 
slipped not: has wiped so many tears from so many 
eyea And there it is for you to rest on: there it la 
to shield you, to guard ycu ; finally, to ci’own you.— 

J, M. Neale, Sermons on the Song of Songs, p. 884. 

Rbfsrbnoes.—VIII. 6 .—R. A. Suckling, Sermoru Plam 

and Parochial, p. 236. Spurgeon, Semune, voL xv. No. 877* 

BIBLE SEALS 

«Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine ana.' 

—Song op Solomon viii. 6. 

‘ He that hath received his testimony hath set to hk 
seal that God is true.’ How often does that word 
seal occur in the whole Bible? What does it mean? 
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All things have significance. The value is often wholly 
in the meaning. The thing itself may be small enou^li^ 
so small as to be almost beneath notice, if the question 
be one of magnitude and appraisement. We must 
look at the Biblical seals just as they come and go; 
we must as commentatoi-s have much licence in the 
matter of accommodation. Some of the meanings ai-e 
obvious; some are implicit, they have almost to be 
dug out as if men wei*e seaivhing for silver and for 
hidden silver. 

I. In choosing this as our text we are not making 
vivid—a process which is often allowable in pulpit 
exposition—a peculiar or distinctive word; we are 
engaged upon the unfolding and expansion of a long 
golden chain. This is a text of links, this is a poly¬ 
syllable of love, this the endless word, because point¬ 
ing to the endless life. Would you hear a little of 
the drip, drip of the music of the sealing? Why, I 
could lx?gin anywhere, but we might begin in Job: 

* He commandeth the sun and .sealeth up the stai's,’ 
as if they were quite little morsels of jewels, and He 
gathei-ed them into one slender batch and tied some 
jewelled seal to them, and said, These are my jewels, 
to be gathered up on a given day. Or Isaiah: ‘Seal 
the law among my- * and then comes a New Testa¬ 

ment woid. The New Testament in Isaiah ? Why, 
certainly. The New Testament is in Genesia What 
is that completing word in Isaiah? Head the text 
again, and we will conjecture, now that you have given 
us the key, that the word is in the New Testament 
and in the very fii’st part of the New Testament: 
‘Seal the law among My disciples \ We are familiar 
with the word ; when we fii'st read it we did not know 
the meaning of it, but we read on through Isaiah and 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel and Daniel, ana right away 
thix)ugh into Matthew, and there the word disciples 
occurred, and then it often occuned, and then we 
thought we had always known the word—so ungrate¬ 
ful is man. 

II. Wonderful wearing of a seal is this in the Song 
of Solomon viii. 6—‘Set me as a seal upon thine 
heart, as a seal upon thine arm.’ The whole idea of 
the ^pei bondage—sweet, sweet slavery I—is in that 
symbolism. 

1. Whei'e must the seal firat be? ‘Upon thine 
heart.’ Begin at the heait if you would begin wisely; 
begin metaphysically, begin a long way from the vis¬ 
ible, the conci'ete, and what is called the practical— 
poorest, meanest of the little heaps of dust that gather 
around the feet of our pilgrimage! Begin far away. 
We must have Chnst in the heait, a great secret, a 
solemn yet joyful silence. Christ and me heart must 
have tender communion; they have festive times that 
are not marked on the calendar; they muse together, 
they ask questions of one another, then come more 
neai'ly near ; in the soul there is a mystic wedding 
without which any other wedding is blasphemy, an 
oath broken at the altai*. 

2. Then set thy seal upon mine arm or thine arm: 
there is a time for protest, confession, public profes- 
■ioD of the Eternal Name; there is a ministry of sym¬ 


bolism, there is a way of walking that means that 
the pilgrim has a sanctuary in view; there is a mys¬ 
terious influence upon the attitude, the figure me 
di'ess, the whole tone and speech of the life. What 
is it ? We often call it the profession of the name of 
Chiist. Some of us would perhaps under certain dr- 
cuinstancies turn our clothing so mat we could conceal 
the seal fi‘om everybody; and there is a way to be 
equally detested, and that is an opening and showing 
the seal as if making an investment and testimonim 
and a'edential of it. There is another way, the way 
of true modesty, gentle but invincible love that is not 
ashamed of Jesus or ashamed of the Christian seal.— 
Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. m. p. 1*7. 

SET ME AS A SEAL UPON THINE HEART 

{Tuesday in Holy Week) 

* Set me as a seal upon Thine heart, as a seal npon Thine 
arm: for love is strong as death ; jealousy is cruel as the 
grave: the coals thereof are coals of fire, which hath a 
most vehement flame.*— Song op Solomon vul 6. 

I. Set Me as a Seal Upon Thine Heart, as a Seal 
Upon Thine Arm.—If the Bride had followed the 
oitler of time, she would have reversed the two 
petitions; but thinking of those two greatest and 
most blessed sacraments, prefigured in the Blood and 
Water that flowed from the Side of her Lord, and 
which»must be the source and origin of every action, 
she puts the seal on the heart first A cruel engrav¬ 
ing, indeed, though exereised on a lifeless body; and 
yet such virtue then went foith from that wound, 
opened by the spear, that the soldier who inflicted it 
b^me himself a good soldier and martyr of Jesus 
Christ. 

A seal bears the resemblance of that to which it 
belongs, and our resemblance there is, indeed, in 
these wounds. We know what we were when He 
came to seek and to save us. We know how, ‘ from 
the sole of the foot even unto the head, there was no 
soundness in it, but wounds, and bruises, and putrify- 
ing sores’. Himself, therefore, took our infirmities 
and bare our sickness: Himself impressed our like¬ 
ness on His heuids and on His side, binding us then 
by the nearest and dearest of ties, gi*aving us as He 
Himself says, on the palms of His heinds. 

11. ‘For Love is Strong as Death.*—His love, 
indeed, was stronger than the most fearful death; 
than a lingeiing, shameful death; than a forsaken 
lonely death ; than a death from which the Eternal 
Fathei* hid His face; than a death brought to pass 
by the treachery of one disciple, and accoropaniea by 
the cowardice of all Such love as His met such a 
death as His. But apply that same saying to us— 
can there be a bitterer satire on what we do, and on 
what we do not do ? Our love strong as death! It 
is well if it be strong enough to triumph over the 
next temptation that assaults ua Our love strong 
as death I Why, sometimes it hardly seems to exist 
at alL We feel too powerless and helpless and list¬ 
less to care about anything; to wish for anything, to 
long for anything—and can we love? 
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HI. Jealousy is Cruel as the Orave. —And how ? 
Jealousy not of, but/or, thebeloved thing or pei-son. 
Not that we should not be loved by Him so well as 
others are, but that He should not be loved by othera 
—lest He should not be loved according to His 
deserts 

IV. The Coals Thereof are Coals of Fire.— This 
was the fire wherewith our Paschal Lamb was offereii: 
this it was—not the nails, not the scourge, not the 
(])]X)S8—which sacrificed Him lor the sins of the world. 
This was, indeed, the returning of the good for evil 
which has heaped coals of fire on our heads. 

V. And yet here is our Comfort.—On that heait, 
on that arm, you are set as seals. You ^nnot be 
forgotten—you cannot be overlooked. It He died 
for you, no fear that He should not remember you. 
If lie suffered for you, no fear that. He will not 
suiter with you. Amd then I might tell you to 
remember how a seal is made and of what tlw wrk 
of a cunning artificer: little by little: hit by bit: 


here a grain of stone, there a grain of stone: every 
mite adding to the true figure— every sculpture ii^ 
delible. Cut out, too, with sharp instruments—wift 
different shai’p instruments, but when once cut out in 
a gem, never to be effaced. You may destroy the 
jewel, but, keeping that undestroyed, the seal im- 
piessed there must remain there.— J. M. Neale, 
Sermons on the Song of Songs, p. S45. 

Rbfbrencbs.— VIII. 0.—W. J. Knox-Little, Labour and 
Sorrmv, p. 313. T. T. Carter, Lent Lecturet, 1860-1866, p. 
136. J. Van jhan. Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament, 
p. 166. J. Parker, OUy Temple Pulpit, vol. Hi. p. 127. VlII. 
6 , 7.—Spurj^eon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 364. VIII. 7. — fWd. 
vol. xlii. No. 2466. VIII. ll.—J. M. Neale, Samums on (ho 
Song of Songs, p. 366. VIII. 11-14. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xlii. No. 2480. VIII. 12. — Ibid. vol. xlviii. No. 2786. VIII. 

13. _F. W. Atkin, Christian World Pulpit, vol. IxvL 1904, 
p. 183. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1716. VIII. 

14. —J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Song of Songs, p. 378. VIIL 
14.>~Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xl. No. 2360. 
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Refbrrkcbi. — I. XXXIX. — Lyman Abbott, Christian 
World Pulfnt, vol. Iv. 1809, p. 68. I. 1.—S. Horton, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. 1899, p. 58. I. 1-9; 16-20.—A. 
Maclareii, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Isaiah, p. 1. I. 1- 
15.—V. S. S. Coles, Advent Meditations on Isaiah L-XIL p. 

6 . 1. 1-20.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. lx. No. 2351; vol. xlix. 
No. 2819; vol. xlvi. No. 2685. 

THE DUTY OP THANKSQIVINO 

* Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth: for the Lord hath 
spoken, 1 have nourished and brought up children, and 
they have rebelled against Me. The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master's crib : but Israel doth not 
know. My people doth not consider.'— Isaiah i. a, 3. 

As a statesman and a patriot, Isaiah ranks among 
the foi*emost of the prophets, and to understand as 
much as we can of the few words of our text it will be 
well, perhaps, for us to ti^ to see what the state of 
affairs was at the time of their utterance. For some 
earn things had been improving, and some of the 
ings of Judah had made reformation of a kind, but 
at such a time as that of prosperity a nation is fitj- 
quently called upon to make its choice either for 
Ijetter or woi*se. What do we find ? A very dark 
future which Isaiah draws of the dcn^line of men and 
morals. At a period when eveiything outwardly 
looked so prosperous, we are told that although 
people flocked to God’s house, |)enitent8 were few, the 
strong oppressed the weak, thei*e was no heait what¬ 
ever in the nation’s religion, drunkenness had in¬ 
creased to the extent of almost a national sin, and 
mattei-s seemed alxiut as bad os they could be. And 
what brought al)out such a state of thing as this ? I 
think the words in our text give us a very fair idea 
—ingiatitude, base ingratitude, ingi-atitude in its 
woi-st form, so that the very brute creation is held 
up to the people almost as an example. ‘Ihave 
nourislied and brought up children, and they have 
rebelled against Me.’ How much these few. words 
mean I I’hose who have brought up children in the 
fear and nuitiire of the Ix)rd have borne with them 
in all their childish troubles, helped them to say their 
pravei's, formed and fashioned tneir characters as well 
as they could, taught them to be God-fearing and 
honest citizens, will best undei'stand them. What 
had God’s people done for it all? ‘They have re¬ 
belled against Me.’ How many instances we find as 
we traie through the earlier books of the Bible 
of the iiigiatitude of these people I We are al¬ 
most astounded sometimes as we read of it all I 
God cared for them all through, but ingratitude 
teems to have been one of the principal sins of their 
lives. They rebelled against God. 'Israel doth not 
know, My people doth not consider.* 
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I. We, too, have been nourished and brought tip 
by God; we, too, have been ungrateful It is so easy 
for us to turn over these pages and say: ' I can set 
just where the fault was in mat nation, that person*. 
We do not, however, think of ourselves, of the way 
in which we are ungrateful to God. 

Let us look at just a few facts in our everyday lifa 
If my heart were to stop beating but for a few 
seconds I should drop lifeless. Who am I that this 
should not happen? I see an ambulance coming 
round, some poor person being hurried to the neaiiest 
hospital. He has met with some hoirid accident or 
other. Who has preserved me? I see people aU 
round me suffering from disease, and so on, infir¬ 
mities, bad health. Who has given me health? 
I'hen, perhaps, some of us have to be thankful to God 
that we are m a good situation. We can look round 
and find so many out of employment because circum¬ 
stances are against them. We most of us have cneigy 
and strength for our daily work. How many thou¬ 
sands in this land of oui*8 have to bemoan shattered 
health I It is not laziness; their heaiis would be in 
their work, if they might do it, but it has pleased 
God to afflict them. Then, we most of us have 
happy homes. We can look round and see others 
whose homes are very far from happiness indeed. 
We all of us, even the poorest, enjoy some of God’s 
gifts. Whoai-e we that God should not take them 
away from iis and give them to some one else, perhaps 
more deserving of them? We beg of God the fiist 
time we want anything. We are always asking for 
something or other, but how maire 01 us think of 
thanking God for all He has done for us? We most 
of us have a great many blessings indeed. God has 
again and again answered our prayers. 

II. Has our thanksgiving been m proportion to our 
asking and craving ? I think that many times it has 
not How many of us think of giving God a little 
service of praise apaii from the public services of the 
Church ? There are many ways, for instance, the Te 
Deum gone through now and again, one of those 
joyful Psalms we come across, a hymn or two out of 
our book which is so full of them. I am afraid that 
what was true of those Israelites is true of us. We 
do not think, we do not consider. We are not un¬ 
grateful to our fellow-creatures. As a rule, when any 
one docs us a good turn and is kind to us, most of us 
would be willing to m even out of our way to do 
something in return. None of us likes to be tnought 
ungrateful, but our behaviour towards God, our 
Father, the God Who loves us, Who has preserved 
us fiom harm, danger, accident, Ulness, or loss, Is 
nothing less. We are so in the habit of taking G^’s 
gifts as a matter of course that we fisil in our duty of 
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rendering Him the thanke which are His due. God 
has showered blessings upon us, even more than we 
have asked for, and we nave not been thankful for 
them. It is a thing that we can remedy. It only 
wants a little thought, a little consideration. If we 
would think, if we would consider, it might all be 
remedied, and our heai-ts take their part in the 
worship of thanksgiving which is God’s dua 

RsFERiifcss.—I. 2-19.—Spurgeon, SermotUf vol. zl. No. 
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THE SUM TOTAL OP LIFE 

(Advent Sunday) 

* Cease to do evil; learn to do well.’— Isaiah i. x6, 17 . 

f. Our life, so far as its spiritual side is concerned, 
falls into two great divisions. There must be the 
negative work of repentance; the giving up of habits 
•f sin, the resisting of teinptetion, all of which falls 
under the clause Cease to do evil. And this is, of 
ooui'se, of the greatest importance, for without it we 
can make no progi'ess whatever. 

In building a house, the most important thing is a 
good foundation. If there be a flaw there, the bouse 
will never be safe. Some few yeaiR ago one of the 
towem of a gi*eat cathedral began to settle and to show 
signs of falling. On examining the foundation it was 
discovered that it rested upon a stone coffin which 
had collapsed and thus caused the settlement of the 
tower. 

The first clause of our text requires, not merely that 
we should cease to do evil, but that we should repent 
of the evil which we have done. 

There is only one Fountain in which we can wash 
and be clean, the precious Blood of Jesus Christ 

II. Leam to do well. God did not create you 
and give you all the gi*eat talents you possess that 
you might do no haim, but that you might be of some 
use in the world. No one ever made any instrument 
merely that it might do no harm, but that it might 
accomplish the purpose for which it was made; and if 
it IS useless, it is ^nerally destroyed because it is use¬ 
less. In all our Lord’s parables of judgment there is 


not one which speaks of a soul being lost by positive 
sin. The cause of its loss is always the neglect of op¬ 
portunity to work. 

Then, too, we have to form habits of virtue. And 
habits are only formed gi*adually, whether they be 
good or bad habits. Take the habit of prayer. 
What is nrayer ? It is the language in which the 
soul spealcs to God. It takes time and labour to 
leaiTi a new language. If you were to devote an hour 
a day for two or three yeai-s, with real concentration 
of mind, to your pi-ayera, how wonderful would be the 
i*esult! You would ac(|uire the habit of prayer. 
And prayer would transform your whole life; you 
would ‘ cease to do evil ’; you would ‘ leam t6 do 
weir.—A. G. Mortimer, ChurcIJa Lessons for 
the Christian Year, part i, p. 1. 

Rbpkrenci!».— J. 16-19. —V. 8. 8. Coles, Advent MeditaHom 
on Isaiah I.-XII. p. 10. J. Keble, Sermons for AdvenH U 
Christmas Eve, pp. 424, 436, 446. 

PROPHETS OP RIGHTEOUSNESS 
* Come now, and let us reason together. ’—Isaiah l x 8L 
So the greatest of the Hebrew prophets addresses his 
coiiipatnots at the beginning of his prophecy. The 
prophet’s call is to a reasonable consideration of the 
message he hnngs, and he was one of a group, or suc¬ 
cession of men, who might fairly be described as per¬ 
haps the gieatest teacbeis of political righteousness 
whom the world has ever seen, teachers who sprang 
out of the heart of the }ieople, who represent in their 
turn every section of it Isaiah himself, if we are 
to believe tradition, was a man of high social rank, a 
member of the governing class, and of the royal housa 
His colleague, or brother piophet, or forerunner might 
be, like Micah, a man of the people, or, like Amos, a 
herdsman and a gatherer of sycamore fruit Thus 
they represent every class, and they stood before their 
contempoi-aries, before kings, or nobles, or common 
people, before all alike, speaking the words of Divine 
inspiration and conviction. Their mission was simply 
to nold aloft, without fear of consequences and with¬ 
out thought of iieisonal interest, the ideal national 
life of a God-reaiing people. They were seldom 
popular. Yet these national and political idealists 
were the men who made Israel truly gi’eat, and such 
men are always needed, because if their momi idealism 
fails in any nation, or at any period, the higher life 
of that people stagnates or decaya 

1. What is it that, humanly speaking, gave the 
Jews their Unique Place among the Nations and 
differentiated them so remaikably from any other 
Oriental people, indeed, which has sent them floating 
down the* tide of history surviving every storm ? Was 
it not the sense, growing and deepening out of every 
generation, of their being a people called of God to 
work out His puiposes and His righteousness 7 And 
the men who kept alive and transmitted this sense of 
a high calling with its inspiration to personal duty 
from age to age were these men, of vanous types and 
of every rank of life, whom John Stuart Mill described 
as *tbe inestimably precious unoxganized institution. 
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the order, if it might so be termed, the order of the 
prophets Accordingly, as he reminds us, the Jews, 
mstead of becoming stationary like other Asiatics, 
were, next to the Greeks, the most progi-essive people 
of anti(iuity, and, jointly with them, have been the 
staiiing-point and the main propelling agency of 
modem cultivation. It is therefore, assuredly, a 
iiiattei* of some regi’et that we have given, most of us, 
so little serious attention to these prophets, and have 
done so little to cultivate the true prophetic spirit, 
either in our reading of our Bibles lor pei’sonal in¬ 
struction or guidance, or in our teai;hing of our^oung 
men for their inspiration and citizenship, or in the 
training of our clergy for their ailling, or yet again 
that we have thought so little about applying the 
spirit of these national teachera to the conduct of our 
own national affairs. To this neglect may fairly be 
attributed, in some degree at any rate, some of the 
most glaring inconsistencies of our national Christian 
life. 

II. Why was it that Isaiah cried so vehemently, 

‘Come, let us reason together’? It was not be¬ 
cause the people around him were irreligious people. 
It was because of the contradiction and inconsistencies 
of their professedly religious life. The mission of the 
Pi’ophet was to sweep out of the life of these people 
these contradictions between religious profession and 
habitual prectice. The Hebrew prophet is above all 
things the j>reacher of reality in pei'sonal religion, of 
consistency in f)ers()nal conduct, and of righteousness 
pervading every department of national life. 

III. Lxmklng at the Life of our Time, one of the 
greatest of our English philosophei's of the last gener¬ 
ation has said of us that we seem to have two religions 
—one for Sunday obseivance and Sunday worship, and 
the other for the market or the Stock Exchange, for 
the city or for Parliament, or for international or 
diplomatic use, in other words, for all our various 
and varying standards of social or political conduct 
On Sundays our talk is all of brotherhood, our allegi¬ 
ance to Jesus, the Revealer of the one Fatherhood, 
the Prince of Peace, and to the virtues which He 
pi*eached, virtues of Christian charity and good service. 
On other days, in all the vai’ious fields of man’s 
a-ctivity, the accepted Gospel seems mther to be a 
gospel of pride and power, of perpetual antagonism 
anci rivalry, of destiniction, or jealousy between classes 
and nations alike. Dare we say, as we look around 
us, that this modem philosopher was mistaken in his 
estimate? Amongst the strangely inconsistent and 
contradictory phenomena of our complex Christian 
society, conti-aciijtions and inconsistencies seem, indeed, 
to meet the most thoughtful observer at almost every 
turn. In almost every country of Europe men’s pro¬ 
fession, both individual and national, is the religion 
of Christ, and that profession, as our Baptismal 
Service continually reminds us, is to be following the 
example of His Spirit, and to Ite made like unto Him. 
But in many departments of our Christian life—say, 
for instance, in some of our own political and national, 
and in almost all international, affairs—we hardly 


ever hear of an appeal to Christian obligation. At 
such a time, and amid so many dangerous entangle¬ 
ments, we need, above all things, political leaders in 
every countiy endued in some degree with the illumin¬ 
ating and strengthening inspiration of these Hebrew 
presets, those prophets of national righteousness to 
purify the air of national and international relation¬ 
ships ; to bid us remember that in our public as in 
our private affairs our duty is to take care that our 
rules of conduct be in accord with the Gospel of 
Christ 

RsPBRENcn.— 1. 18.—Spurgeon, Sernumi, voL vii. No, 
366; vol. xxii. No. 1278; vol. xl. No. 2364; voL xlix. No. 
2816. W. J. Knox-Little, Manchester Serrnone, p. 1. J. 
Stalker, Christum World Pulpit, vol. xlix. 1896, p. 282. W. 
PerkiiiH, ibid, vol. lii. 1897, p. 19. I. 19.— P. B. Meyer, 
Oh/ristian Living, p. 62. R. F. Horton, Oh/ristvm World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixx. 1906, p. 248. I. 20 .—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, 
Sunday Lessons for Daily Life, p. 1. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xxxiv. No. 2013. I. 21-23; III. 1-3; IV. .2-6.—V. 8. a 
Coles, Advent MeditaUone on Isadah L-XIL p. 26. 

REDEMPTION BY JUDGMENT 

{Advent) 

‘Zion shall be redeemed with judgment, and her converta 
with righteousness.—IsaiAH i. ay. 

I. These prophecies of Isaiah are excellent lessons 
for us when we are passing through the season of 
Advent Advent contains the promise of approaching 
Christmas, in other words, the promise of the coming 
of the Prince of Peace. But Advent also is the 
season which speaks to us of Christ the Judge, who 
is now and always weighing all our doings in the 
balance and executing vengeance, swift or slow, upon 
those who are found wanting ; and who will one day 
appear again to judge the whole world. 

And here Isaiah comes in to help us. He shows 
us the kind of preparation which we need for meet¬ 
ing the coming of the Lord, because his prophecies 
themselves contain the preparation by which God 
sought to turn the hearts of the Jews in his days. 

II. If we take Isaiah’s account of his own people 
and apply it to ourselves, it is no great wonder if we 
are unwilling to confess any likeness. 

Twenty-six hundi*ed years have not availed to make 
impossible just such miseries as fell on the country men 
of Isaiah. The sword, the famine, and the pestilence 
have not yet vanished from the earth or lost their 
|)ower to slay. I do not say these things to frighten 
you. What ought really to frighten us is the sin 
which we cherish and indulge in our own selves. 
Where that is, then we know there must be judg¬ 
ment ; if not by the sword or famine or pestilence 
then in some other way. This was the message 
which Isaiah had to bear to his people; and most 
surely it has not grown stale and out of date sinot 
then. 

III. When we receive the messam, we call it hard 
and cruel: we complain that Gold will not let us 
alone: we ask what has become of His much talked- 
of love. It is not hard and cruel: God will not lot 
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09 alone, just beciiuse His name is Love, We by our 
perverseness have made it impossible to bring us back 
to our own heavenly home by any dealings less severe: 
therefore God will not shrink from using them, for 
all our fretful cries. He kno^^8 what we so easily 
forget, that there is no peace for us but in Him. 

And so the darkest day of judgment has always a 
yet brighter day shining beyond. Through Advent 
we rise to Christmeis. But Christmas will bring no 
blessing to those who have thought Advent to be 
only a curse.—F. J. A Hort, village Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 1. 

REKKauNORs.— I. 30, 31.— A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Isaiah^ p. 9. II. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 
2922. II, 1-4,—V. S. S. Coles, Advent Meditations on Isaiah 
L’XII. p. 15. II. 1-5.—W. L. Watkinson, Christian IVorld 
Pulpit, vol. Ixv. 1904, p. 313. II, 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ 
▼ol. v. No. 249. J. H. Newman, Sermons Bearing on Subjects 
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SPIRITUAL TRANSFORMATION 

*They shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruninghooks.’— Isaiah ii. 4 . 

Wherever Jesus reigns, this is one of the fruits of 
His sovereignty. The sword is converted into a 
ploughshare, and the spear into a pruning-hook. 
The sword is not destroyed. It is transformed. 

I. T'his is the method of Jesua When I enter the 
Kingdom of God, and become a member of the 
pledged and aspiring host, I pass under the active 
and liberal influe’ t e of grace. I bring with me all 
the powers which 1 have been exercising in the ways 
of the world. I bring with me this or that faculty, 
possessed of so much power. IIow does the work of 
grace operate upon me ? Does the great King denude 
me of my powers, and do I remain in the world 
emasculated, with the compass of my being diminished, 
and th{‘ totality of my energies deceased? Jesus 
Christ our Lord never diminishes our power. What¬ 
ever powere I bring to Him I retain, only I retain 
them converted and glorified. He takes my swords, 
and He hands them back to me as ploughshares. 
He takes my spears, and returns them as pruning- 
hook.s. 

II. How does the good Lord find us ? He finds 
us with plenty of force in our beings, but it is a force 

C erveried, and, therefore, destructive force. That is 
ow the Lord found Zacchaeus. Zacchaeus was not a 
weakling. His force of character was abundant 
He was shrewd, cute, enteiprising, firm, decisive. 
He had force enough, but it was the force of a 8woi*d, 
and was being used in self-destruction. When the 
Lord laid hold of Zacchaeus, He did not destroy his 
shrewdness and despoil him of his foresight and enter¬ 
prise. The redeemed Zacchaeus was just as shrewd 
as the unredeemed Zacchaeus, but the shrewdness had 
been ti*ansformed. It was no longer a poisoned 
swoi'd; it had become a ploughshare used in the 
general welfare of the race. 
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III. Redemption does not mean power maimea 
or power abolished. Redemption means conversion,^ 
ti-ansformation. Converted force is force with the 
destructive element extracted, the sword changed 
into the ploughshare and the speai* into the pruning- 
hook.—J. H. JowETT, Meditations for Quiet Mo- 
ments, p. 94 

Isaiah ii. 4. 

‘ I BELIEVE,* said John Bright at Edinburgh in 

* that we shall see, and at no very distant time, sound 
economic principles spreading much more widely 
amongst the people; a sense of justice growing up 
in a soil which hitherto h.*is been deemed unfruitful { 
and, which will be better than all—the churches of 
the United Kingdom—the churches of Britain awak- 
ing, as it were, from their slumbei*s, and girding up 
their loins to more glorious work, when they luiafi 
not only accept and believe in the prophecy, but 
labour earnestly for its fulfilment, that there shall 
come a tiir.u—a blessed time—which shall last for 
ever, ** whiai nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more*'.* 

Isaiah ii. 4. 

I CANNOT utter to you what I would in this matter; 
we all sec too dimly, as yet, what our great world 
duties are, to allow any of us to try to outline their 
enlarging shadows. . , . Reflect that their peace was 
not won for you by your own hands; but by theirs 
who long ago jeoparded their lives for you, their 
children; and remember that neither this inherited 
peace, not any other, can be kept, but through the 
same jeopardy. No peace was ever won from Fate by” 
subterfuge or agreement; no peace is ever in store 
for any of us, but that which we shall win by victory 
over shame or sin;—victory over the sin that oppresses, 
as well as over that which corrupts. For many a year 
to come, the sword of every righteous nation must be 
whetted to save or to subdue; nor will it be by patience 
of othei’^8 suffering, but by the offering of your own, 
that you will ever draw nearer to the time when the 
great change shall pass upon the iron of the earth 
when men shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks; neither shall 
they learn war any more.— Ruskin, The Two Paths, 
§§ 195-96. — 

Rbperenobs.—II. 4.—J. Parker, Christian Worlds Pulpit, 
vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 376. R. F. Horton, ibid. vol. Ixvii. 1905, 
p. 0. E. W*. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, II. 4, 

5 . — J. Clifford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. bd. 1902, 
p. 378. 

THE LIGHT OP THE LORD 

* O booae of Jacob, come je, and let ns walk in tbe light of 

the Lord.*— Isaiah ii. 5. 

A VISION, great and splendid, hafi passed before the 
Prophet's mind. Jerusalem, lying low amidst the 
hills, and overshadowed by the mountains of Moab^ 
became exalted above them all, and towered in 
grandeur towards the skies. Thus exalted, she is a 
sign and centre to the nations, and alon^ the high- 
ways and up the slopes are seen marching, not the 
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tribes of Israel only, but also the peoples of the world, 
who are hastening to seek insti'uction from the God 
of Israel, and to submit themselves to Him as supreme 
Arbitrator and Ruler. Under His universal sove¬ 
reignty divisions are healed, and strife ceases, and 
peace covers the world. The weapons of war are no 
longer needed, and aie applied to peaceful uses. As 
the glorious scene unfolds itself, God’s kingdom, 
supreme and univeml, the nations gathered into it, 
the Piophet turns to his countrymen to whom God’s 
kingdom had fii*st appeared, and cries, as he points 
to the coming glory : * O house of Jacob, come ye, 
and let us walk in the light of the Lord *. The 
earthly Jeiusalera was the type of a higher power, 
the sign of a gieater kingdom to be set up in the 
world. The vision is a picture and prediction of the 
triumph of Christianity. 

I. Come ‘Ye’.—The true method of extending 
Christianity is found in our pei-sonal submission to 
its sway. If we would contribute to its spread and 
share in its triumph we must begin with ourselves. 
Heie lies the simple path of duty for every man who 
believes in Christianity, and sees in it the hope of 
his race. 

Christianity ruling in.the world is a more pleasant 
subject to men than Chi-istianity ruling in the sphei-e 
of one’s own nature and life. The Prophet’s country¬ 
men were quite willing that the kingdom of God 
should l>e supreme over men, and gloried in the 
prospect, but were most unwilling that it should be 
supreme over themselves. Christianity, giving peace 
to the world and bringing in the happy time when 
•the lion shall lie down with the lamb,’ is exulted in 
by many who have no idea of its power on themselves, 
subduing evil tempers, silencing angry words, and 
making their lives bright with tenderness and com¬ 
passion. 

Practical Christianity is described as ‘walking in 
the light of the Lord , Christ must become to us 
the law of our lives. (1) Life must have constant 
reference to His stupendous saciifice. (2) Life must 
be mleil and directed by the example of Christ. 
(8) Life must be ennobled and susbiined by the 
fellowship of Christ. ‘ If we walk in the light, as 
He is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another.’ 

II. Christianity and Humanity.—The motive to 
practical Christianity is found in the blessedness for 
man of universal Christianity. The appeal is inspired 
by the glory and peace and blessedness the world 
shall know when it has become the kingdom of 
God’s Son. Therefoi’e, if we are vexed and moved 
by the woes and evils that oppress humanity, let 
us ally ourselves with that mighty and beneficent 
power which shall bring them to an end. If we 
sigh for the golden age of peace and bixitherhood, 
let us yield ourselves to the sway of Chinst’s 
Gosj^l of love. This is the test of our sincerity. 
Christianity is all that humanity needs for its tine 
happiness. 

III. Christianity as it shall be. —Christianity 


must be considered in its real and inhei*ent tendencies^ 
and in its ultimate condition, not in its present as¬ 
pects. We must encourage oui-selves, and lefute the 
objections of men, by Christianity in its own nature 
and puipose, and as it shall be when its triumph is 
won, and not as it now is, mixed up with the super- 
stitions, the mistakes, the weaknesses, the sins of men. 
The stately edifice must be judged, if we would 
know its real character, not while the building is 
going on, with the scaffolding standing, and heaps of 
rubbish lying around ; with the shouts of the work¬ 
men, the noise of the tools ; with losses and injuries 
caused at times by the errors of the buildei-s and by 
the storms that come ; we must look at it and measuiw 
it by the design of the great Architect, by its com¬ 
pleted proportions, as we have them in the Word of 
God. 

IV. The Importance of Practical Piety.—(1) It is 

free from any element of doubt and uncertainty. 

I Many objections are taken to Christianity. Men are 
I disputing and wrangling over its doctrines, its modes 
I of woi*ship, its history, and other mattei*s belonging 
I to it. To plunge into controverey cannot but bring 
j unrest to the soul. Concerning practical godliness 
there can be no dispute. We cannot be wiung in 
‘doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with our God’. (2) It is the mightiest and sure^ 
method of extending Christianity. The glory of the 
latter days shall shine upon the world, not as the 
doctrines of Christianity become more accurately 
formulated, not as its ecclesiastical system becomes 
|ierfected, but as its transforming power, puinfying 
the hearts and lives of men, becomes more widely 
felt and seen. ‘ O house of Jacob, come ye, and let 
us walk in the light of the Lord.’ 
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Isaiahy p. 12. R. Ellis, The Church in the Wildemesay p. 45. 
IV. 6.—R. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpity vol. Ixvi. 1904, 
p. 81. V. —C. Grore, ibid. voL Ixix. 1006, p. 182. V. 1,— 
T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 289. V. 1-2.—R. W. Hilej, 
A Year's Sermons, vol. IL p. 322. A. G. Mortimer, The 
Church's Lessons for the Christian Year, vol. L p. 15. V, 1-7.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlii. No. 2480. V. S. S. Colee, 
Advent Meditaticm on Isaiah I.-XII. p. 34. V. 2. — 
A. H. Bradford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii 1895, 
p. 171. 
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THE RETURN TO CHRIST’S LOVE 

(Good Friday) 

^And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, 
judee, I pray you, betwixt Me and My vineyard. What 
could have been done more to My vineyard, that I have 
not done in it ? Wherefore, when I looked that it should 
bring; forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes ? ’—Isaiah 
V. 3, 4- 

Consider the return made to that love of our lle- 
deeiner; the return made by the multitudes — the 
retui n made by His enemies—the i*etum made by His 
special and familiar friends, and, lastly, the return 
made by the world which He has redeemed. 

I. What was the Return Made by the Multi¬ 
tudes?—the multitudes who had seen His mighty 
works, who had been for the time so struck and im- 

resscd by His words. When they saw Him in the 
ands of His enemies they changed their minds about 
Him, and were ready to believe those who told them 
that He was a false Prophet and an impostor. It was 
they—these foolish, thoughtless, ungrateful multitudes 
—who were made the instruments of His Crucifixion. 

II. What was the Return Made by His Enemies 
for that sincere and unfeigned love that sought to open 
their eyes, and hold them back from the wickedness 
on which they were bent—that love which, if it could 
not alarm their consciences by the awful vision of the 
truth which it had disclosed to them, was yet ready 
to forgive them, ready to die for them? From these 
there was only one retuni to be expected. For tlie 
ti’uth which He had told them they paid Him back 
with a double and intenser hatred. For the way in 
which He had proved His own innocence, and goodness, 
and wisdom, against their plausible and ensnaring 
attempts to find it at fault, they I'esolved all the more 
that the holier and more unblameable He appeared, 
the more obstinately would they refuse to acknowledge 
Him, the more certainly should He perish. 

III. But what Return for His Lx)ve was Made by 
those Friends on whom He had lavished the treasures 
of a love and tendeniess without example ? Where 
were they, and what were they doing, when the hour 
came to try their faithfulness, their constancy, their 
promises of standing by Him to the last ? ‘Then all 
the disciples foi’sook Him, and fled.* At the firet 
approach of danger all their brave speeches were for¬ 
gotten. All the great things which they would dare 
in His company, and for His sake, shrink into selfish¬ 
ness and panic fright In the Apostles we but see the 
reflection of our own doings towards our Master. 

IV. How has the World Repaid the Love by^ 
which it was Redeemed ?—It has bowed before Him. * 
It has accepted His Gospel It has made His Cross 
the most honouiable of its emblems and badges, and 

laced it, spaikling with jewels, on the crowns of 
ings. But was this outwaid earthly honour what 
Christ sought in retuni for His love to men ? What 
He sufleied for was to make men better. And how 
has the world learnt the lesson? Is the face of it 
changed since His coming? Have those multitudes, 
for whom He died, left off their sins ? Think of that 
dreadful truth, the wickedness of the world: think of 


the hardness and boldness of the bad, the weakness 
and imperfection of the good. And, accoixling as we 
are able to take in the vastness and depth of the fact 
itself, we sh ill be able to measure the return which 
mankind has made to that infinite love of Christ, 
which stooped from heaven as low as to shame and 
death, to raise up the souls of His creatures from their 
self-chosen misery and sin. 

V. What Return are we, Personally, Making to 
our Redeemer’s Love?—We know the only return 
He cares for —a life which helps, so far as it goes, to 
make this world really His kingdom—a life which 
follows Him, trying to reproduce in its own course 
some shadow of His love. His tenderness, His godliness, 
His humility. His mercy, His hatied of sin, His 
courage for the truth—a life in which He lives again 
in the souls of His servants and followei*s—a life io 
which the Cross is set up, lor our pride, our unkind¬ 
ness, our selfishness, to be nailed to—a life in which 
we are neither ashamed, nor afraid, to have our portion, 
to risk our all, with Christ.—11. W. Church, Village 
Sermons (2nd Scries), p. 122. 

Referenck. —V. 3, 4.—R. Waddy Moss, Th$ Diseiplim 
the Soulf p. 105. 

WILD FLOWERS-->THE THYME AND THE 
DAISY 

Isaiah v. 4. 

The one, scented as with incense—medicinal—^and 
in all gentle and humble ways, useful The other, 
scentless—helpless for ministry to the l)ody ; infinitely 
dear as the bringer of light, ruby, white, and gold; 
the three colours of the Day, with no hue of shade in 
it . . . Now in these two families you have typically 
Use opposed to Beauty in wildness ; it is their wild¬ 
ness which is their virtue;—that the thyme is sweet 
where it is unthought of, and the dai.sies red, where 
the foot despises them ; while, in other ordera, wild¬ 
ness is their crime,—‘ Wherefore, when I looked that 
it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild 
grapes?* But in all of tnein you must distinguish 
between the pure wildness of flowers and their dis¬ 
tress. It may not be our duty to tame them; but 
it must be, to relieve.—B uskin, Proserpina, ch. vii., 

§§1,3. 

References.— V. 8.—D. Graham, Chriituif% IF orld Pulpit, 
vol Ixx. 1900, p. 135. H. R. Heywood, Sermons and Ad^ 
dresses, p. 163. V. 8-24.—V. S. S. Coles, Advent Meditations 
on Isaiah I.-XIL p. 39. V. 8-30.—A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — Isaiah I.-XLVIII, p. 13. V. 18.—Spur¬ 
geon, Sermons, vol, xxxi. No. 1821. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, 
Sunday Lessons for Daily Life, p. 12. W. W. Battershall, 
Interpretations of Life and Religion, p. 155. V. 18, 19,—H. 
Hensley Henson, Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol Iviii. 1900, pb 
394. 

PERVERSIONS OF CONSCIENCE 

* Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil; that pot 

darkness for light, and light for darkness.*—I sauh v. aa 

I. Wk aie all liable to call evil good, and good evil 
Not intentionally, of couree, but from iraorance. A 
pure and enlightened conscience is indeed a moral 
instrument of extraordinary delicacy and precisioa 
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It is an open window whicii transmits the veiy light 
of Grod Himself. In the very act of obeying that 
light we are brought nearer to Him whom conscience 
reveals to us as the All Holy and the All Pure. But 
all men’s consciences are not pure and enlightened. 
In every one of us the moral sense needs to be edu¬ 
cated before it can reflect with any accuracy the holy 
law of G<»d. 

Jesus, the Saviour of the world, ‘came to His own, 
and His own received Him not*. The men among 
whom He went about doing good, called His good 
evil, and loved their own darkness better than His 
God-given light 

II. What, then, is the lesson from it ? 

The moral of Christ’s rejection by the Jews is not 
that conscience was dead in them. On the contrary, 
conscience was alive, it was active, eneigetic, but its 
judgments were strangely perverted by prejudice and 
party spirit. Even though we may aemur to the 
commonly received notion that it was om* sin that 
nailed Chinst to the cross, it was certainly the sin of 
human beings like oui*selves—a sin of which average 
human nature is not incapable. The obstinate blind¬ 
ness, the furious animosity of those Jews of old, are 
among the mainsprings of action which the average* 
man among us recognizes in the world around him, and 
finds slumbering in the depths of his own htaii. 

Does not our own experience teach us liow hard it 
is to do even common justice to those who do not 
adopt our shibboleths, and whose teaching and action 
we think to be mischievous ? So inextricable is the 
moral confusion that sets in when men once let their 
passions and their prejudices decide for them, instead 
of that dry light of conscience which judges men and 
things according to the eternal standards of heavenly 
truth. Considerations of this kind should help us to 
a])preciate and to account for the atrocious calumnies 
that were levelled at our Lord by the Jewish author¬ 
ities of His day. 

III. There is truth of a certain sort in the most mal¬ 
ignant caricature. Malice, as a rule, does not invent; 
it finds it easier to distort and to pervert some recog¬ 
nizable features of the person whom it is desirable to 
write down. Hence it was that the libels upon Jesus 
found a certain currency, and they were even adopted 
by men who ought to have known better, had not the 
light that was in them been obscured by darkness. 
For when His enemies taxed Jesus with being a 
Sabbath-breaker, when they called Him a gluttonous 
man and a wine-bibber, the friend of publicans and 
siniiei-s; when they accused Him of deceiving the 
people; when they taunted Him with being a Sa- 
nuritan, these were not so much malignant lies as 
slandei-8, in the sense in which moral caricatures are 
alwa\s slanders. 

As taunts those words died eighteen hundred years 
^o. But as a deep moral lesson, and as a striking 
illustration of the blinding, perverting power of hatred 
and prejudice, they ai*e alive, and they speak to us 
tiiis very day.—J. W. Shkpaed, Ligrd a/nd Life, 

p. 88. 
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Rbprbbncm.—V. 20.—J. Addison Alexander, T!h$ Ootptl 
of Jmm Ohritt, p. 668 VI.—Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. zxxiz. 
No. 2304. A. B. Davidson, The Called of Qod, p. 187. 

REDEEMING VISION 

‘ In the year that King Uxziah died, 1 eaw also the Lord.*— 

Isaiah vi. x. 

In all life’s necessary contact and inevitable contest 
with reality, nothing is more needed than the up¬ 
lifted eye with its power of vision, which is the power 
of purity. To see ‘ also the Lord * is alike the secret 
of steadfastness and the guarantee of that knowledge 
in the midst of perplexity, which alone liberates from 
fretful anxiety and unbelief, and leads to right choice 
and wise action. 

I. In connexion with duty, how indispensable is 
the sight of the ever-present Lord. The supremacy 
of duty is one of the insistent facts of life. Its calls 
are clamant and will not be denied, and its claims 
are olten tyrannous. As the sunlight falling upon 
common objects gilds them with a beauty not their 
own, so the knowledge of God’s purpose transmutes 
the bise metal of an ordinary life into the gold of 
His glory anci transforms duty into delight. For to 
see Him thus as the Lord of all duty is to see Him 
also as the Lord of all power. He has appointed 
you. He is hence committed to the i*e8ponsibility of 
equipping you with strength both to endure and to da 

II. Again, with regard to the discipline by which 
i alone any one can be made holy, we need to see * also 
I the Lord ’. Otherwise the providences by which He 

seeks to teach and bless us will be misinterpreted, and 
we shall lose their value. The cup of bitterness is 
only acceptable when we know that it is ‘ the cup 
which my Father hath given me to drink *. To see 
Him as the Lord of love and wisdom, and to know 
that * He doth not willingly afflict the children of 
men,’ will alone serve to interpret His doings to the 
stricken heart and give ‘ songs in the night \ 

III. In our joys, too, we need to see ‘also the 
Lord,’ or we are almost ceitain to be led astiay by 
means of them into mere selfishness. All that w 
bright and beautiful in the world is one’s to use and 
to enjoy, and its withdrawal is only made necessaiy 
when absoi*ption in the gift disturbs our relationship 
with the Giver. 

IV. The same need of seeing ‘also the Lord’ le 
obvious also in the realm of our desires. What a 
gulf there often is between our intentions and our 
attainments. The desire for holy living may possesi 
us while the power for its realization is lacking, and 
consequently action is paralysed. He Who works in 
you ‘ to will’ also works in you ‘to do * of His good 
pleasure, and your desires are hence not weights but 
wings.— J. Stuart Holden, Redeeming Fisum, p, 1. 

ISAIAH’S VISION 

'lo the year that KingUzzialidiedl taw also the Lord alttiiif 
upon a throne, high and lifted up, and His train filled the 
temple.’— Isaiah vi. i. 

There was a political crisis in Israel at this time. 
After years of privacy and suffering King Usaah 
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ISAIAH VI 
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died of leprosy, and a royal funeral had just taken 
place. Jotham, his son, was elevated at once from 
the regency to the throne, and swayed his sceptre over 
the temporal destinies of Ismel. It was at this 
juncture that the magnificent vision described in this 
morning^s lesson was vouchsafed to the Prophet. The 
design of it was that the Prophet should reveal it to 
the people. 

I. The Vision.—There are three things about the 
vision which passed before the Prophet that we may 
well ponder. 

1. Jt transpired in the temple, Isaiah knew that, 
accoi’ding to His covenant pledge, God would be there 
to meet liim at this critical period. Nor wfis he dis- 
appointeil. As he stood by tne altar, and poured out 
his full soul, he heard the Divine voice, and his cares 
were at once removed. * It is good to draw nigh unto 
God at all t'mes,’ but especially when the shadow of 
a gi*eat trial clouds the soul; lor then God not only 
scatters the darkness, but causes the sunshine to come 
in its stead. Yet anxious souls are sometimes ex¬ 
ceedingly reluctant to go in their soiTOW to the 
temple, t(^ meet and talk with God concerning it. 

2. It revealed the Lord. As the Propnet re¬ 
mained by the altar—only a mortal and sinful man 
—the veil of the Holy of holies was drawn aside, 
and he lieheld a throne of buniing splendour, the 
seat of authority, from which the laws of the universe 
issued and its interests were administered. It was 
‘ high and lifted up,’ indicating its pre-erninency over 
all other thrones. And on it ‘ the Lord ’ was seated 
in calm, sublime majesty, as a monarch to govern and 
a judge to condemn or approve. His retinue was 
great and glorious, consisting of all ranks of celestials 
—seraphim, and other holy and happy spirits. And 
‘ His train ’ corresponded with His throne and attend¬ 
ants. Whatever its textures, the robe was of un¬ 
sullied purity and dazzling effulgence, such as l)ecame 
the perfection and dignity of the wemer. But who 
was He ? flesus—the Second Person of the adorable 
Trinity (St. John xn. 41). 

3. It inspired the angels. As they flew and 
clustered round the thi'one, and saw, with the 
Prophet, the glory of the Lord of the throne, they 
rendered befitting homage to Him; they covered 
their faces with their wings in adoring reverence, and 
seiaph responded antiphonally to seraph—*Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; the whole earth is 
full of His glory! ’ Thus rapturously they sang, 
until the whole temple was one mighty wave of 
harmonious praise, ana its pillars trembled with the 
sound of their voices. More * the house was filled with 
smoke’—the symbol and proof that Jehovah-Jesus 
was there. Such worship is in the temple above the 
stai’s (Rev. rv.); and in this we hope one long and bliss¬ 
ful day to take our part (1 Peter i. 3-5; Rev. vil 9-17). 

II. Its Effect on the Prophet.—1. He was over¬ 
whelmed with fear. No wonder: like as Moses did, 
he was looking on God. Such fear was natural. It 
was like that which Moses felt; but we ought never 
to feel it (Heb. xn. 18-24). 


2. He was conscious of defilement. The splen¬ 
dour and excellency around the Prophet led him to 
introspect himself, and as he beheld the awful con¬ 
trast between his inner self and that outer glory he 
exclaimed, ‘ Woe is me! for I am undone, because I 
am a man of unclean lips, €md I dwell in the midst of 
a people of unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts ’. The lips of the seraphic 
choristei's were clean, because their neai’ts were clean: 
and Isaiah felt that he and Israel needed lips and 
heai’ts pure as theirs before he and they couldTpraise 
God as He was then being praised. So he despaired ; 
and yet his very despair, arising from an overwhelm¬ 
ing sense of his own and his peojde’s defilement, showed 
that he had a God-enlightened mind (1 Cor. ii. 9,10). 

3. He was rc< iored to purity. For a little while 
he was ‘ in heaviness,’ until, indeed, one of the 
seraphim took a live coal with his saci^ tongs fr*om 
off the altar, and laid it on the lips which had con¬ 
fessed their uncleanness, and, as God’s representative^ 
said unto him, ‘ Lo! this hath touched thy lips, and 
thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged’. 
That moment salvation was his, and heaven too! So 
now : no sooner is the precious Blood of Jesus brought 
by the Holy Spirit into touch with the soul of the 
penitent believer than all its defilement is cleansed, 
and it becomes whiter than snow. 

Rbfkrknces.—VI. 1.—J. E. Macfadyea, Th$ (Siy wUh 
Foundations, p. 107 ; J. H. Jowett, Meditationt for Quid 
Moments j p. 125 ; see aFo Christum World Puljpit, voL xxxviL 
1890, p. 81. J. E. Roberts, Studies in the hordes PraysTf 
p. 47. C. H. Wri^rht, The Unrecognized Christy p. 157. A. 
Maclareu, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Isaiah, p. 24 .—VI. 
1-3. — Hugh Price Hughes, Essential Christianity, p. 217. 
W. H. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches, p. 156. R. C. Trench, Ser¬ 
mons New and Old, p. 98. W. J. Hooking, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. 1893, p. 86. VI. 1-7. — W, M, Punshon, 
IsaiaNs Virion, p. 527. W. Baxendale, Christian World Pul¬ 
pit, vol. xxxviii. 1890, p. 187. V. S. S. Coles, Advent Medi¬ 
tations on Isaiah I.-XII, p. 43. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF AWE 
' In the year that King Uzziah died I saw the Lord sitting npoo 
a throne, high and lifted up, and His train filled the temple. 
Above Him stood the seraphims: each one had six wings: 
wiUi twain He covered His face, and with twain He covered 
His feet, and with twain He did fly. And one cried unto 
anoffier, and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: 
the whole earth is full of His glory. And the foundations 
of the thresholds were moved at the voice of Him that 
cried, and the house was filled with smoke. Then said I, 
Woe is me! for 1 am undone; because 1 am a man of un¬ 
clean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
^: for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts, 
'nen flew one of the seraphim unto me, having a live coal 
in his hand, which he had taken with the tongs from off 
the altar: and he touched my mouth with it, and said, Lo 
this bath touched thy lips; and thine iniquity it takon 
away, and thy sin purged,’ etc.—I saiah vi. i-S. 

Wk cannot contemplate the spectacle which Isaiah 
describes—if we deal truly with ourselves—without 
feeling our eyes grow dazzled emd our hearts tremble. 
But t£e desciiption is given to us for this very purpose. 
V^e all need the discipline, the inspiration of awe. 
Wonder—this feai* of tne Lord—is always the bcgiii- 
ning of wisdom. And we specially need the diidpOn% 
the inspiration now. 
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L There is, I think, great danger lest the realism, 
the externality, the earthliness which have spread 
over moiiern life and thought should dominate our 
religion. We are tempted to treat Divine things with 
a strange familiarity, to use human modes of concep¬ 
tion and feeling and representation not only os pro¬ 
visional helps towanJs the formation of spiiitual ideas, 
as we must, but as the measures of them. We draw 
shaip outlines which can have no existence in the 
brigntness which is about the throne. So it comes 
to pass that symbols, outward acts, formulas, the Holy 
Sacraments themselves in many cases, tend to confine 
and narrow the devotion which they were designed 
to elevate and erdarge. But we cannot i-est with im- 

1 >unity in that which is of this world. So to rest is to 
ose tne highest To pierce through the outward is 
to find a new world. Isaiah felt tliis when the eyes 
of his heart wei*e opened. The whole aspect of the 
temple service, august as it was, was changed for him. 
When the veil was withdrawn, he saw not what he 
looked for—the Ark and the carved cherubim, and 
the luminous cloud—but the Lord in Ilis kingly state, 
and angels standing with outstretched wings ready to 
serve, and the earth full of His gloi*y as an illimitable 
background to the marvellous scene. Something like 
this it is which we must strain the eyes of our heart 
to see, and having seen to interpret to oui* people. 
For the Incaniation, which is our message, has made 
the piophetic vision permanent. 

II. No one of us would (|uestion in words our Lord’s 
immutable Deity. No one would question that He 
came to us in the Fathei’’8 name, to reveal the Father 
to us. Yet is it not true that we are tempted to 
substitute Him for the Father to whose presence He 
leads us ? Is it not ti’ue that our faith in consequence 
is in peril of becoming unmanly, sentimental, fantastic, 
unbiaced by the generous discipline of reverence, un¬ 
purified by the spiritual fire of awe ? Such questions 
cannot be answered hastily. But at least tliey may 
lead us to ti-y ourselves. Let us cling, cling to the 
last, to the true humanity of our Saviour and our 
Advocate, but let us follow Him in reverence where 
He is, follow Him to the glory which He had before 
the world began, follow Him to the throne of the 
Father, His Father and our Father. So will a holy 
feai-—the most elevating of all emotions—mingle with 
adoration as we bow oui’selves before the One only 
God, seen, as Isaiah saw Him, in His glonous majesty. 
— B. F. Westcott, Peterborough Sermons, p. 267. 

Rbfrrencbb.— VI, 1-8,— 11. J. Campbell, Christian IVorld 
Pulpit, vol. Ixiii. 1903, p. 273. 11. S. Candlish, Sermons, p. 80. 
A. B. Webb, Principles of Missions, S.P.C. Tracts, 1897-1904. 
VI. M3.—A. Maclaren, Expodtwns of Holy Scripture—Isaiah, 
p. 18. VI. Z—IUd. p. 29. VI. 3.— S. R. Driver, Sermons 
on Sidyects Connected with the Old Testament, p. 28; see also 
The Anglican Pulpit of To-day, p. 450. A. G, Mortimer, The 
Church's Lessons for the Christian Year, part lii. p. 38. J. 
Stalker, Christian PYorld Pulpit, vol. xliil. 1893, p. 387. 
E. H. Eland, ML vol. Ixv. 1904, p. 375. B. F. Westcott, The 
Anglican Pulpit of To-day, p. 234: J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, 
p. 241. C. Hargrove, Our Heatonable Service, p. 3. J. Keble, 
Sermanefor Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 304. VI. 4. 


—S. Baring'Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, voL IL 
p. 33. 

THE VISION OP OOD 

*HoIy, holy, holv, is the Lord of Hosts: the whole earth ia 
full of His glory. ’—Isaiah vi. 3 , 

I. The Vision of Qod is, the Call of the Prophet— 

Nowhere is the thought presented to us in the Bible 
with more moving force than in the record of Isaiah’s 
mission. 

II. Isaiah’s Vision, Isaiah’s Call, are for Us also, 
and Await from Us a Like Response.—What Isaiah 
saw was, St John (xii. 41) tells us, Christ’s gloiy. 

III. The Prophet’s Teaching Must be the Trans¬ 
lation of His Experience.—He beat's witness of that 
which he has seen. His words ai'e not an echo but a 
living testimony. The heart alone can speak to the 
heart But he who has beheld the least fragment 
of the Divine glory; he who has spelt out in letters 
of light on the face of the world one syllable of the 
TViune Name, will have a confidence and a power 
which nothing else can bring. 

IV. The Vision of Qod is the Chastening of the 
Prophet.—B. F. Westcott, The Contemporary 
Pulpit, vol. v. p. 363. 

ISAIAH’S VISION 
^ V {For Trinity Sunday) 

* Mine eyes have eeen the King, the Lord of Hosts.*—laaua 

VI. 5. 

Isaiah was woi-shipping in the temple court; and as 
he knelt he beheld in ecstatic vision the way lying 
open to the Holy of holies. 

The temple on earth became the miniature of the 
temple in heaven. A wonderful access to God was 
giantcd to the Prephet 

Other worshippers saw the outward ritual, the 
Shekinah, the caiwed figures of the angels, the vapour 
of the incense; he saw what their eyes could not see, 
the King of Glory clothed in His Majesty, the row 
of atloring seraphim, the future intercession of the 
Redeemer, and the pmyers of the saints in His Name 

I. The effect of the vision on the Prophet Not 
what we might have expected—not joy, or satisfisuy 
tion; but, at first, consternation, a sense of his own 
sinfulness. (So St Peter, ‘Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, 0 Lord and St Paul at Damascus.) 
Isaiah sees his own sinfulness and that of others, as 
he had not seen it before; and the cry of anguish is 
wrung from his heart; ‘ Woe is me! for I am a man 
of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a jieople 
of unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the King, 
the Lord of Hosts 

And then there came to the humble and contrite 
spirit the message from the altar of Divine Love, the 
live coal touching his lips, the assurance of mercy and 
pardon: * This hath touched thy lips, thine iniquity 
13 taken away, and thy sin purgra ^ 

He is ready now to go rerth in obedience to the 
will of God. To him there came the call to work: 

‘ Whom shall I send, and who will go for Us ?' It is 
the voice of the King. Isaiah asks no questions about 
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the mission; he hesitates not; he is ready for instant 
service. ‘ Here am I; send me; ready to speak Thy 
woitl; to do Thy work.' 

II. Wlmt does this vision say to us to-day? 

It speaks to us of a new view of life, a new view of 
truth, presenting a new ideal. 

(a) Oil I- lives are shaped by the ideal which pre¬ 
sents itself to us ; and there are many ideals. 

With some, the ideal is the life of pleasure—self- 
indulgence Is the keynote of their lives. 

With i)thei*s, the ideal of life is ambition. To rise, 
that is the point: to rise in social position, in in¬ 
fluence ; to make a good mamage; to belong to a 
smart set 

With othei*s, the ideal of life is gain. Everything 
is made siibseiwicnt to this—to the acquisition of 
something they can touch, and hoaitl; it involves 
one advaiiUge, hard work; but the result is the same 
—SI If is iht? centre. 

Otiiers have no ideal at all, but are simply drift¬ 
ing through life; acting only on the impulse of the 
moment; whose lives begin, continue, and look as 
though they might end, in nothing, 

Othei-s hav.* indeed set before themselves an ideal, 
a high one, which they have struggled to attain, but 
fallen <ai‘ short of their aspirations; their efforts 
futile, their lives anything but lofty; and they have 
been tempted to abandon the effort. 

(b) Wliat shall arouse us from these false, degi*ad- 
ing, and selfish ideals? One thing only—a new view 
of life; a vision of some great truth hitherto hidden, 
now borne with overwhelming force upon the soul. 

This was the turning-point in Isaiah's career; one 
moving idea possessed and stirred the depth of his 
spirit: ‘ .Mine eyes have seen the King', Henceforth 
all is changed. New aims, objects, desires, rise to 
beckon him on ; he is transformed; the old self dies; 
he is a new man. 

So it will always be with the man who sees the true 
vision. In his iinrenewcd state he owns no supreme 
ruler, he follows natural impulse, he obeys his lower 
nature. But when once truth, the light of God, 
dawns uy)on his hear-t, his eyes are opened ; he learns 
that eaiihly hojies die down, earthly fileasures fail to 
satisfy; that man is small, that God is all in all; 
that ‘life is real and earnest'; that henceforth his 
life shall be ruled by a Bei-sonal Will—a Will that 
has claims on his .souTs best affections. 

III. ‘ Mine eyes have seen the King.' St. John 
tells us that it was the glory of .Jesus Christ: ‘These 
things said Esaias when he saw His glory'—the glory 
of the enthroned Christ. 

What he saw in shadow we have seen in historic 
resence. God has entered into fellowship with 
umanity—lived, toiled, and suffered here; now He 
reigns in Human Form on high. When this truth 
permeates the heart, heaven is opened and religious 
truth becomes real. We see that God has a plan 
laid down for us; that Christ's will should be our 
law; that He has a pei-sonal knowledge of, love for, 
and claim upon, each of us. 


The effect of the ‘ vision,' of religious conviction^ 
will l)e— 

1. A pei-sonal sense of sin—moral failure: *1 am 
a man of unclean lips'; the lips symbolizing the in¬ 
ward life, which ne^s purification. The conviction 
of failure and sin is sure to force itself upon the man 
who can say ‘Mine eyes have seen the King'. 

2. Unhappiness about others. We are all memben 
of one another; so we read and think and profess, 
though we do not always act up to the ti’uth. It is 
impossible not to become more or less alive and sensi¬ 
tive to the moral tone of othera; the personal is 
bound up with the social sense of sin : ‘I dwell among 
a people of unclean lipsThis lies at the root of aU 
missionary and })hilanthropic effort If a man has 
seen the ‘ King,' the sense of otheiV wretchedness can¬ 
not but press upon his heart. 

IV. The call to service, and the response. 

After the vision of enlightenment, and the fire of 
love, came i voice: * Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for Us ? ' Tlie voice is sounding now ; all about 
us, at home, abroad. Who will go? It appeals to 
all, but especially to the young and richly endowed, 
to stand out as witnesses for Christ and the Truth. 

This is the groat present-day need—a new, higher, 
nobler, purer view of life, its meaning, destinies, ends. 
May God open our eyes to see things as they are; may 
He kindle m us love for Christ, that we may count it 
all honour to serve Him in serving the brotherhood. 

Rekehrnces.—VI. 6.— A rcbbishop Thomson, Lent Sermont^ 
1808, p. 55. W, Howell Evans, Sermone for the Church’s 
Year, p. 151. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Isaiah^ p. 30. VI. 6, 7.—G. Body, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. xliii. 18!)3, p. 161. 11. J. Campbell, ibuL vol. Ivi. 1899, 

p. 300. J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Prophets, vol. i. p. 17. 

THE DIVINE CALL 

* Whom shall I send, and who will go for ut ? . . . Here am 
I ; send me.’— Isaiah vi. 8. 

I. If there be in faith, in work, in character, a living 
re sponse to God’s love and truth, life becomes a lesson 
of 11 is teaching, an interpretation of His will, a re¬ 
flection of His love to the age in which we live, to 
those for whom we arc called to work. The call, the 
appointed work, will not he the same for all. ‘ There 
are . . . many kinds of voices in the world,' each 
with its own signification, each with its own power to 
tell out the praises of God; if one be silent, God’s 
self-revealing is less than nerfect. 

11. Consicler some of those through whom God’s 
puipose of the ages has had its fulfilment. We may 
learn helpful lessons of life from them. 

Abraham, accei^ting his high vocation with a 
courageous faith tnat made him ‘the friend of God*. 

Moses at the Bush, conquering bis fear and hesi¬ 
tation, and proving worthy to stand alone as the one 
prophet ‘whom the Lord knew face to face'. 

The child Samuel answering the Divine voices 
‘Speak, for Thy servant heareth,' and through hie 
innocent-hearted obedience becoming ‘established to 
be a prophet of the Lord'. 
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Isaiah, gazing upon his glorious vision, hearing a 
oall that was in itself a revelation of highest truth, 
and answering in all humility, ‘ Here am I; send me 
The Blessed Virgin Mary, receiving with all 
womanly modesty, humility, and self-surrender, the 
annunciation of the honour and the mystery for 
which she is for ever called blessed. 

St. John, living his loving life under the control and 
by the inspiration of the eternal truth that ‘ God is 
Love 

St. Paul, blinded by the glory which shone from the 
presence of the Risen and Ascended Christ, ci-ying, 
‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ? * and yielding 
himself to do and to suffer with a lion-hearted courage 
and a quenchless faith. 

III. Consider the facts and truths which have been 
in the j)ast the vehicle or the intei*pretation of God’s 
call to ourselvt's. 

What directed us to our work? How were we 
called? Had we a strong unmistakable call such as 
those we have j ust now considered ? Most of you 
have had no such call. 

What we call the accidents and commonplace 
things of life are generally the vehicle, or the inter¬ 
pretation of a Divine call. Did your work lead to a 
discovery in yourself of power or capacity before un¬ 
known ? Did it show you ways of glad usefulness, of 
wondrous self-realization, of sweet rewards ? While 
it brings out your individuality, does it also make 
higher calls upon your being? Then God is calling 
you, thiDugh your work, to that ministry in which 
you may best glorify Him, and develop each your 
own peculiar baptismal gift.—G. Bbktt, FellowBhip 
With God, p. 3. 

Rkfkrences.—VI. 8.—Spurgoon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 
687 ; vol. xxiii. No, 1351. F. W. Farrar, Christian W’(yrld 
Pulpit, vol. xxxviii. 1890, p. 328. T. Allen, ibid. vol. lix. 
1901, p. 315. H. II. Monti^omery, ibid. vol. Ixi. p. 2B1. H. J. 
Wilmot-Biixton, Holy-Tide Teaching, p. 218. A. Maclaren, 
Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament, p, 100. VI, 8, 9.— 
V. S. S. Coles, Advent Meditations on Isaiah L-XII. p. 48. 

HOW LONG? 

‘Also I heard the voice of the Lor^saying. Whom shall 1 
send, and who will go for ua ? Then said I, Here am I; 
send me. And He said, Go, and tell this people, Hear ye 
indeed, but understand not; and see ye Indeed, but per¬ 
ceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make 
tlieir ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see with 
their eyes, and hear with their cars, and understand witti 
their heart, and convert, and be healed. Then said 1, 
Lord, how long ? ’—Isaiah vi. 8-ii. 

I. The Wall of Obstruction.—ITiere is the tenible 
discipline of God’s messenger 1 To be the bearer of 
a Divine mission is to find yourself, at once, faced by a 
blind wall of obstruction. It is so fixed and strong 
that there is nothing you can do against it. What 
appeal can you make to hearts that ai*e too gross to 
be stiiTcd, and have no faculties wherewith to under¬ 
stand? 

The late l^rd Salisbury came back from Constanti¬ 
nople, in the old days of black disaster in the East, 
to ttU us why he had failed to achieve a single reform. 


*The Turkish officials,’ he said, * simply have not the 
capacities to undeistand what we mean.’ There is 
no getting over the preliminai'y difficulty. If the 
capacities to undemtand what we mean aie not there, 
we had better go home at once. 

And this was to be the bitter result, to Isaiah, of 
being sent by God. And worse. He was to find 
that it was his own message which deepened the 
damage. Man shuts up at the touch of the Divine 
message just as strange creatures that we find on the 
seashore withdraw their tentacles and feeleis at our 
touch and disappear into the silence of their shells. 
Nothing now can get at them, or tempt them forth 
into the open again. If we had not touched they 
would be still open and visible. It was the touch 
that was fatal. So with the prophetic message. 

If man is free, then of sheer necessity Divine mani¬ 
festations cannot he made without giving him, with¬ 
out forcing upon him, a moral judgment. The 
tenderness of Jesus had to endure the sting of the 
dread confusion: ‘For judgment I am come into 
Ibis world’. ‘If I had not come and spoken unto 
them, tliey had not had sin; but now they have no 
cloke for their sin.’ We shudder at the moial truth. 

II. The Light Beyond the Blackness.—I want 
you to recognize the effect on the l^ophet of recog¬ 
nizing that at which we shudder. Just because it is 
so haid, so temfying, so black, therefore he knows 
that it is not all. The miseiy of such a disaster as that 
which has been portrayed would of itself prompt God 
to further action. The Prophet is utterly sure of 
this; sure of it by premonitoij instinct; and, there¬ 
fore, the dreadful result that is to follow his mission 
does but draw from him the expression of an uncon¬ 
querable hope. Lord, how long, how long ? Night 
bears in itself, as it were, the verdict of its vanishing. 
Through the darkness of the night we know what it 
is that we miss; and what we miss God will bring ua 
That is what the Jew in his prophetic optimism never 
ceased to assert The fact tnat we miss it is a proof 
that it will come. Therefore, we have hope under 
the night. 

III. So he spoke; and he was right. He had read 
God’s mind. ITiere was a secret behind, a secret 
hope. True, the immediate interval of judgment, 
he was told, was to be shai*p and sweeping. Cities 
would be wasted, the land utterly desolate. There 
would he a great forsaking, but underneath all this 
fierce wrath we good I'esidue would be saved; would 
be sifted out; would be disciplined; would be per¬ 
fected. Underneath and behind the terror the Divine 
compassion would be at work securing the true seed. 

‘lx)rd, how long?’ We are to utter these woixls 
in the face of all disasters, in the teeth of every 
storm.—H. Scott Holland, Christian World 
Pnlpit, voL Lxxui. 1908, p. 40. 

RiFBHBNoni.— VI. 9-13. — V. S. S. Coles, AdmU MMaSiom 
on Isaiah L-XIL p. 52. VI. 13.— Spurgeon, Smnaru, voL Hi. 
No. 121. VII. 1-9.—V. S. S. Colee, Adsml Meditabum m 
Isaiah L-XIL p. 57. VII. 1-16.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ veL 
xzxiz. No. 2395. VII. 4 . —W. L. Watkinaon, Christian WoM 
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Pvlpit, vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 218. VIL 9.—Spurgeon, Sermoru^ 
▼ol. xxxix. No. 2305. J. B. Roberta, Chrittian World Pulpit, 
?oL bud. 1907, p. 321. VII. 9.14.-V. 8. 8. Colea, AdmU 
m Itaiah L-XIL p. 61. 

aOD WITH US 

(Sunday after Ohristmae) 

* And ahaH can Hit name Immanuel.’—I saiah vii. 14. 

L We may well say first, that all our best Christmas 
thoughts are summed up in this word. We think of 
the Holy Child not simply as heaven’s gift to the 
world, but as the coming down of heaven itself into 
the world. * Lo, I am with you alway,’ is the alpha 
and omege. of tte Incarnation. ‘Immanuel, God 
with us I * That is the very meat and drink of our 
faith. The gift that came to the world that first 
Christmas morning has never been withdrawn for 
a moment. It is perennial and inexhaustible, new 
eveiy morning, fresh every evening. 

IL The word comes to us with equal appropriate¬ 
ness as we consider the approaching close of the year. 
It comes laden with suggestions of gratitude, and 
musical too with prophetic voices of gl^ and assuring 
promise. You nave often been conscious of the 
Divine hand upon you, and a thousand times when 
you were not conscious you have discovered after¬ 
wards that it was most surely there. who has 
\yeen as the shadow of a great rock l^ehind, as a 
covert from the tempest, as a guiding and protecting 
pillar of fire ; He whose angel presence has journeyed 
with us through many a wilderness, and aaoss many 
a divided sea, will just repeat Himself in the stoiy 
which has yet to be written before our lives reach 
their final rest Immanuel I there is no woid like 
that God with us. That is the best of all, it leaves 
nothing wanting. 

III. And that is what we feel not only about 
ourselves but about the world at large. We might 
despair if we thought that God came and went, that 
Chrot lived and died and vanished. But no thoughts 
of fear can ever disturb those who believe that the 
Incarnation meant a perpetual fact, a gift never 
recalled, a power that never ceases to work, a promise 
that is always hastening to its fulfilment There 
can be no doubt about the future of him whose faith 
is planted deep in and girded round by this troth 
of truths, ‘Immanuel, God with us’.— J. G. Green- 
hough, Christian Festivals and Anniversaries, p. 
9SS. 

RsFBiUDfoaf.—VII. 14.—“ Plain Sermons” by contributors 
to the TVactf for the Times, vol. ix. p, 91. Canon Ainger, 
CkrMan World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 1896, p. 12. VII. 14, 16. 
—Spurgeon, Sermont, vol. xl. No. 2392. VIII. 0.—W. A. 
6ny, The Shadow of the Hand, p, 48, VIII. 6, 7.—A. 
Madimn, Expoeitione of Holy Scripttire---Isaidh, p. 46. VIII. 
11-20. — V. 8. S. Coles, Advent MedUatione on leaiah L-XIL 
p. 69. VIII. 17 .—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in SackviUe 
MU§$ Chapel, voL i. p. 4. A. Murray, Waiting on Ood, p. 
94. VIII. 18,—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1194. VIII. 
99.— J. H. Blake, Penny Pulpit, voL xiv. No, 810, p. 166, 
Ipargeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 172. VIII. 22.—V. 8. 8. 
(Mii, Aieeee^ Meditations o/n leaiah L XIL p. 73. IX. 1.— 


C. 8. Robinson, Simon Peter, p. 89. IX. 1, 2.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxvi. No. 216a IX. 2.— A. MacLeod, Days 
of Heaven Upon Earth, p. 262. VV. H. Lyttelton, Miseionary 
Sermons at Hagley, p. 13. IX. 2-7.— A. Maclaren, ExposUione 
of Holy Scripture — leaiah, p. 48. IX. 3. —Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxxviii. No. 22G5. \V. Micholl, Plain Preaching to Poor 
People (6th Series), p. 1. J. Weller, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Hi. 1897, p. 2G0. IX. 6, 6.—Ly inau Abbott, ibid. voL 
xlix. 1896, p. 20. A. P. Stanley, Sermons on Special Occasions, 
p. 34. 

THE GIFT OF PEACE 

* The Prince of Peace.’— Isaiah ix. 6. 

‘There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.’— Isaiah 

LVll. 21. 

What a contrast these two texts present ! The 
wicked—those living apnrt liom God—^iiave no peace; 
but to those who know the Incarnate Son of (iod to 
be their Saviour, He is their IWe—the Prince of 
Peace. Let as look at Him, and tlien at the great 
inward gift that He comi;s to convey to us. 

I. React* inherent in Christ’s Nature.—Whatever 
('hr.st is. He is by nature, not by circumstance. If 
He is a King, He is so by nature; if He is the 
Redeemer, it is because He has willed it with His 
lather and the Holy Spirit; if He is a Saviour, He 
is the only Saviour, none other can save us; and so 
when we speak of Him as ‘the Piince of Peace,’ we 
see that that peace is inherent in Himself. When 
He took our nature, He took it into union with His 
Godhead. We know that He was tempted in all 
points; we l ecognizc His [ihysical suffering, and, what 
18 more, and much worse, the agony of mind and 
heart, the iron entering into the very soul. We 
cannot understand how that is consistent with His 
abiding in perfect peace, yet we know that it was so. 
He is the IVince of Peace because He possessed peace 
in Himself. Peace I'ests in the Christian's heart just 
because it belongs to Jesus Christ. What Christ is 
in other natures that He conveys, and He conveys 
it by necessity. 

II. The Gift of Peace.—He brings, then, peace! 

(а) He has made you at peace with Ood. The 
punishment of our sins has been bought by Hie 
satisfaction of the justice of God. 

(б) He has given you His peace. You remember 
His own words that seem to sum up all He can 
possibly do. They are the last, and so, as is usual 
with liira, the best. Listen to them : ‘ Peace I leave 
with you. My peace I give unto you’. And He 
plac(‘8 His ])cace, if you will have it, right down in 
your inmost soul. In these last words He was careful 
to point out ‘ Not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you ^ When one of us gives some small pledge or 
present to a friend, a moment before it belonged to 
the giver, the next it has passed with affection to the 
receiver. It has ceiisod to be the property of the one, 
and has become the possession of the other. Not so 
Christ! He does not give in that way; His peace 
remains His own, not merely because He has parted 
with none of it, but for a deeper and better reason. 
The gift which passes between you and me marks 
our separateness, out the gift that is possessed by you 
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and by Jesus Christ testifies to our union with Him. 
It is in Him that it is enjoyed, an<l in Him alone. 

III. The Character of Peace.—There is peace and 
peace I Some persons make a wilderness, burn the 
to>vns, sweep the crops, kill the men, and then set up 
an inscription that they have made peace! There is 
peace which is a name only. There is a peace which 
IS an end, and there is a [)eace which is unworthy, 
and a peace which is crushinji;. It is not the peace 
of Jesus Christ. The peace He enjoys, and that He 
conveys, is the peace of God. It is consistent with 
the eompletest and most tremendous activity. No 
saiiit ever lived without peace as the rule of his life, 
but no saint ever found in peace his end. The more 
that the I'rince of Peace dwells in our heai*ts the 
greater will be our desire and our capacity to serve 
Him. 

llcKKaKNCEH.— IX. 0.—SpuT^^eoii, Sermonitf vol. iv. No. 
214; vol. iv. No. 215; vol. v. No. 258 ; vol. vi. No, 291; 
vol. xii. No. 724. F. W, Aveliiig, (Jhrutian IVotld Pulpit^ 
vol. xxxviii. 1000, p. 249. II. Hensley Henson, vol. lix. 
1901, p. 0; see also tVjid. vol. Ixxi. 1907, p. 9. J. Morgan 
Gibbon, ibid. vol. Ixv. 1904, p. 113. J. Batinerman, Sermons^ 
pp. 108, 128. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Lesaom fof 
Daily Life^ p. 52. C. J. Ridgeway, The King and Uie King¬ 
dom^ p. 40. W. H. Murray, Tlie FruiU of the Spirit^ p. 148. 
J. Lockie, Sermons Preached at Ihroz^ p, 229, H. P. Liddon, 
Advent in St. PauVt, p. 267 ; Reo al»o Outlines of Sermons on 
the Old Testament, p. 174. T. De Witt Tahnago, Sermons, p. 
52. C. K. Jeff0i*8on, The Character of Jesus, p. 330. Jesse 
Butt, Tlis SouVt Escape, p. 5. A. G. Mortimer, 7'he Churclis 
Lessons for the Christian Year, part 1. p. 69. J. Keble, Sermons 
for Christmas and Epiphany, pp. 49, 79. IX. 6, 7. —J. 
Vickery, Ideals of Life, p. 295. V. S. S. Coles, Advent 
Meditations on Isaiah, I.-XH, p. 77. St<»pford A. Brooke, 
The Old Testament and Modem Life, p, 303. C. Kingsley, 
Sermons on National Subjects, p. 346. IX. 7.—J. Vaughan, 
Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 232. J, Clitford, The Secret of 
Jesus, p, 171. J. B. M ozley, Sermons Parochial and 0cm- 
tional, p. 244. IX. 13.—C. H. Sharpe, Church Times, vol. 
xlviii. 1002, p. 48. IX. 10, 17.~-C. F. Aked, Christian 
IVorll Pulpit, vol. Ixi. 1002, p. 387. IX. 29.—J. Percival, 
Sermons at Rugby, p. 127. X. 6-19.—V. S. S, Coles, Advent 
Meditations on Isaiah, I.-XII. p. 81 . 

THE BOASTING AXE 

* Shall the axe boast itself against him that heweth therewith ? 
or shall the saw magnify itself against him that shaketh 
it ? as if the rod should shake itself against them that lift 
it up, or as if the staff should lift up itself, as if it were no 
wood.'— Isaiah x. 15. 

WiTAT would be the result if we had amongst us 
through and through a most heai-ty and loyal and 
loving reception of the gieat doctrine of Divine 
sovereignty, the great doctrine that all things ai’e 
eettleil and decreed and airanged. 

I. If we could really believe these elementary 
truths we should have a great unit in society. Man 
did not make society, and man cannot destroy it; 
man did not make mystery, and man cannot solve it, 
unless by God s enlightenment and special permission. 

Out of this acceptance of the Divine sovereignty 
comes a gland religious brotherhood, as well as a Seep 
satisfaction and noble peace. God did it alL 


II. We must have a sceptre, a throne, a king. We 
as Christian students and oelievers have accepted the 
idea that God reigns, and by God we mean the lov¬ 
ing, pei-sonal, redeeming God, the God incarnate in 
Christ Jesus, the God of Bethlehem, of Calvary, and 
of Olivet; the priest God, who loved us, who gave 
His Son to save us. That is what we believe; and, 
believing that, out of it comes a whole philosophy of 
daily life, of social responsibility, and of all manner 
of well-regulated and narmonic action. Now which 
is the greater—for we must have great and small; 
these distinctions are not of our own making—which 
is the greater, I will ask you, the man who wrote the 
book—being Paradise Lost or Homer's TZiaci—the 
man who wrote the book or the man who bound it ? 
I wonder if you could constitute youi*8elves into a 
committee and appoint a sub-committee in order to 
return an answer to that inquuy ? Which had the 
greater mind, judging both men from the evidence 
that is accessible ? The one man wrete the book, the 
other man bound it; the book has achieved universal 
and imperishable fame, and the bookbinder has—been 
paid. Which is the greater ? oh, tell me! the picture 
or the frame-maker ? If I could invite you to a ^and 
exhibition of all the painting of the year, and if I 
could also ask you to attend a complete exhibition 
of all the frames that have been made during the 
year, to which exhibition would you go? But is not 
one man as good as another? Why not go and see 
the frames ? they are all gilt, and they are all shapely, 
and they are all made by veiy expeit and efficient 
workmen; now will you go to see the pictures or 
the frames ? I need not wait more than one moment; 
you have answered before the c|ue8tion was put 
There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding. You want the 
pictui-es, the genius, the flame pentecostal, the 
mysteiy of harmony, perspective, colour, the silent 
oratorio. 

Let us beware of second causes in providence, let 
us beware of second causes in religion, and let us 
beware of second causes in destiny; and let us accept 
the old, old doctrine of the sovereignty of God, and 
when we are in darkness let us seek the altar, the 
Cross, and pray. 

Hkferknces.— X. 15.—S. Martin, Ssrmont, p. 85. X. 17# 
—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Isaiah^ p, 55. 
X. 20-23.—V. S. S. Coles, Advent Meditatume on Isaiah^ p. 84 

THE SHOOT OUT OF THE DRY STOCK 

* And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesss^ 

and a Branch shall grow out of his roots.'— Isaiah xi. i. 

I. In that story of the shoot out of the dry stodc 
two thoughts, as it were, compete for utterance. 

1. There is the thought that God in Christ finds 
us where we are and not other where, meets us in 
the weary day which our pilgrimage has actually 
reached, demands of us no impossible return to the 
beginning of our lives. He hi» a new growth for the 
cut-do^vn stock. There is no uprooting, no fresh 
seed; but from the old tree spring the leaf of joy. 
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S. In that recovery which finds us where we are, 
there is a fresh upl)ui*st of that which is entirely 
original. It is a force from the root. I’hc new thing 
which appears, appears not fi’om the bark, appeal's not 
from the hewn surface, it witnesses to the vigour 
of the root and it repeats the power of its birth. 

II. See how this was, fii*st in the great fulfilment 
which was seen in the birth of our Lord from the 
Virgin Mary; when the Son of Mary, the Only 
Begotten Son of God, appeared upon the earth, 
'rherc wjis the once majestic stem of Jesse reduced 
externally to a humble unknown family for which 
there was no room in the inn. Nothing could more 
strictly fulfil the picture of the hewn-down ti'ee stand¬ 
ing in the ruined forest than Israel the lowest and 
most wretchetl of the nations which still remained 
from that ancient world which the axe of Home had 
levelled with the soil. In the old world, so disgiaced, 
so confused, so burdened with heavy weights carried 
for a long journey, so ignorant of its direction, so 
wanting in hope—in the ancient world, out of the 
midst of it and out of its lowliest plant, sprang in the 
birth of Christmas night that fresh young Life which 
has in fact remade society, given hope and joy again 
to mankind, such hope, such joy, as mankind had 
never known before, brought them back, broi .ght 
them at last rather, into full communion with the 
freshness of the eternal. 

I think it is good to note in other children — 
in every child — something of that wonderful power 
which belongs to One Who brings the promise of 
the future out of the ancient stock of human life. 

III. Think, also, how this hope of Jesus ('hrist, 
this freshness out of the dry stock, can give to us 
courage in our social bisk. 

There must be a seeking after reasons and mean¬ 
ings. What is the Church for ? What is the State 
for? and what am I for in this short pilgrimage which 
will so soon be gone, and where I may be a worker 
and sup])orter and in paii; a guide, seeing the road 
which othei's see, or I may be a mere slave upon the 
track, a slave who does no work ?—P. N.. Waggktt, 
Church Times, vol, i.vii. 4 January, 1907, p. 22, 

niustraiion .-—Do you remember the story that is 
told about St. Patrick ? that represents also the salva¬ 
tion of Jesus Christ springing up in the midst of our 
ancient race. I’atrick, they say, was born when his 
parents were fleeing from the heathen pei'secutoi's of 
their race, fleeing from them somewhere in Wales or 
fai ther north; and they were lost and panic-stricken in 
a deseii place where tliere is no water, and, behold, the 
child is born, and how shall he be baptized in a dry 
land where there is no spring ? And the priest who 
is to baptize him is himself blind and cannot go to 
seek or give any encouragement and leading to the 
bewildered train of fugitives. But the blind priest 
takes the little child’s hand and with it blesses the 
dry soil, and up there springs in this land of fear 
and teiTor and loneliness fresh water, in which the 
child is baptized who is to be the apostle of Ireland.— 
P. N. Waggktt, Chwch Times, 4 Januaiy, 1907, p.22. 


RKPEReNCBs. —XL 1.—J. M. Neale, Sermmt Preached im 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 270. XI. 1-9 .—Chunh 
Tima, vol. xxx. 1892, p. 804. X. 1-10.— -A. Maclaren, Ex- 
poeitions of Holy tkripiure — Isaiah, p. S6. XI. 2.—G. W. 
Herbert, Nota of Sermons, p. 132. G. Matheson, V<rieet of 
the Spirit, p. 69. J. Martiiieau, Hours of Thoughi, vol. iL 
p. 133. V. S. S. Coles, Advent Meditations on Isaiah, p. 89. 
XI. 3-10.—p. 92. XI. 4.—J. H. Newman, Sermons 
Bearing on Subjects of the Day, p. 207. XI. 6.—V. S. S. Colei| 
Advent Meditations on Isaiah, I.-XII, p. 06. 

A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 

(Christmas) 

* A little child shall lead them.’—I saiah xi. 6. 

You will remember the context of this veree. Isaiah 
is drawing a picture of redeemed nature. Under 
the rule of the piomi.sed Prince of David’s line, ‘the 
wolf shall dwell with tlic lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion 
and the fathng, and’—as a charming finishing touch 
to the idyllic sceru.—‘a little child shall lead them*. 
I do not think that when Isaiah talks of bears and 
lions and rc}diles, he means fierce and cruel and cun¬ 
ning m en. When he talks of the beasts he means the 
beasts. 

I. Christmas is the glorification of childhood. It 
is the fulfilment of Isaiah’s vision. It proclaims peace 
on earth, peace ‘among men of Gods good will’ (for 
this is the true reading of the angel’s song); and the 
Pi ince of Peace, who leads the peace-makei's, the men 
after God’s own heart, is a little child. That little 
child grew up to teach us that unless we accept the 
kingdom of God as little children, we shall not enter 
therein. 

II. ‘The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him; 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of 
the fear of the Lord, and snail make him of (^uick un- 
dei-standing in the fear of the Lord.’ It is a ma¬ 
jestic description of the intellectual endowments of 
humanity. ‘ The Holy Spirit,’ says Gregory of Tours, 
in words which may sound rather startling, ‘ is the God 
of the intellect rather than of the heai-t.* This splen¬ 
did enumeration of the intellectual gifts of the 
Messiah leads on at once to the idyllic picture which 
we have mentioned—the wild animals tamed and 
gentle, and led by a little child. It is, I think, a very 
noble and a very striking contrast. The ideal Ruler 
of David’s line, on whom the Spirit of the Lord shall 

our all His choicest intellectual gifts, shall found a 
ingdom of univereal peace, gentleness, and confiding 
innocence. We are ver y near the heart of Christianity 
here. 

HI. In a very fascinating mediaeval religious book, 
the Revelations of Julian of Norwich, the wise and 
saintly authoress says, ‘ To me was shown no higher 
stature than childhood’. Not, of course, that we 
should remain children in understanding; not that 
when we have become men, we should refuse to put 
away childish things; but that there should remain 
much of the chi Id-character in us to the end. Chris¬ 
tianity was founded (I say it reverently) by a young 
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man; it is a religion for the young, and for those who 
remain young in heart, iliough their hair is grey. 
Are not faith ancf hope and love, the Christian virtues, 
essentiallv' the temper of the child—the boy and 
girl ? 'rlieie is something very charming and inspir- 
nig in the faith, hope, and charity which have sur¬ 
vived prolonged contact with the world, and experi¬ 
ence of its ways. The religion of the devout recluse 
is good, but the religion of the good man of the world 
is Ixitter. 

In celebrating the birth of Chnst at Bethlehem 
we are doing homage to the child-nature, which the 
Son of God took upon Him, not because it was a 
necessary preliminary to His axliilt ministry, but be¬ 
cause it was right and seemly that the Son of God 
should appear on earth as a little child.—W. R. Inoe, 
All Saints' Sermons, 1905-7, p. 11. 

Rbperenobs.—XI. 6.—R. H. McKim, The Gospel in the 
Christian Year, p. 43. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Plain Preaching 
for Poor People (9tli Series), p. 17. E. Medley, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxxviii. 1890, p. 116. G. G. Bradley, ibid. vol. li. 
1897, p. 28- B. Wilberforce, ibid. vol. Ivii. 1900, p. 90. R, J. 
Kyi\, ibid. vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 53. R. Winterhotham, iSmnonj 
Preached in Holy Trinity Church, Edinburgh, p. 30. J. T. 
Stamiard, The Divine Humanity, p. 166. T. Arnold, Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 47. XI. 9.—J. II. Newman, Sermons Bearing on 
Subjects of the Day, p, 142. W. Laudeltf, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. 1097, p. 372, W. H. Lyttelton, Missionary 
Sermons at Hagley, p. 108. XI. 9, 10. — H. D. Raw^-naley, 
ibid. vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 204, XI. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xliii. No. 2642. J. M. Neile, Sermons Preached in Sack- 
ville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 296; see aleo Readings for the 
Aged (4th Series), p. 93. W. H. Hutcliinija, Sermon-Sketches 
(2rul Serien), p. 8. F. R. H. H. Noyea, Plain Preaching for 
a Year, vol. i. p, 330. 

THE REMNANT OF GOD’S PEOPLE 

* And it shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall set 
His hand again the second time to recover the remnant of 
His people.'— Isaiah xi. ii. 

Thk text is very cheering and tender in itself, and 
especially in its connexion. Ti’iumphant scenes have 
been described. Millennium glory ; the world at the 
feet of Christ in willing and ioyful subjection. But 
amidst all this glory the little ‘remnant* is- not for¬ 
gotten. The remnant is forgotten in the world’s 
triiim})hs and gala days, not in God*a. 

I. The Remnant.—The ‘remnant* is a favourite 
woi d with God. Let it not think it is thrown away, 
or lost sight of. A ‘ second time ’ He sets His hand 
to recover it Perhajw it was too poor, weak, 
thoughtles.s—even wedded to the strange land, at the 
last gathering. He will not only glean, but go back 
to fields already reaped and gleaned. You cannot be 
too poor, despised, sinful, for Christ to seek and save 
you. He has no ‘ residuum ’. He counts the very 
dust of His temple of humanity. 

II. The Scattered Remnant.—From Assyria, 
Egypt, etc. You may be scattered in other lands, 
among strangers; away from all old influences for 
TOod, from old habits, associations, interests, etc.; 
but His eye is as fully on you, and His heaii: is as 
wholly devoted to you, as if you were in the very 


centre of them all. Nay, if possible, yet more on that 
account When father and mother forsake the Lord 

takes up. ^ . 

III. Recovered from the Grasp of Strong Bnemlof. 

—nSiose powers named were the strongest and most 
grinding of all the powers known to the ancient world. 
But His weak remnant should be recovered from their 
oppression. Worldliness, evil passions, strong drink 
—all that is most tyrannical in sin—^may be your 
master; you weak as a woman in their grasp; but 
God is stronger tlian they. ‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shaft be saved.* 

IV. The Whole Remnant.—How the Prophet 
names those powers one by one, as if he would bring 
a special message of hope and strength to every ear 
individually. ‘Men and brethren, children or the 
stock of Abraham, and whosoever among you feareth 
God, to you is the word of this salvation sent* 

Reference.—XI. 11 , 12 .—C. Holland, OUanings frmn a 
Ministry of Fifty Years, p. 264. 

ENVY 

* Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Jndah shall not vex 
Ephraim. '— Isaiah xi. 13. 

Epheaim means here the kingdom of Israel, or of the 
ten tribes; and Judah means the southern kingdom, 
that of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. They 
were rivals; each was jealous of the dther, because 
they were so evenly matched in power and influence. 
A weak tribe like Simeon was not jealous of either 
Ephraim or Judah. 

I. Human nature is weak and sinful, and therefore 
the world is everywhere full of envy and jealousy. 
Sometimes unholy envy still cleaves a Chiistian nation 
into two, as it did the Hebrew nation long ago. 
Neighbouring cities are sometimes rivals. The suc¬ 
cessful man in the work of life is envied. Jealousy is 
even woi'se among professional men than it is among 
merchants. The same bad spirit is sometimes shown 
in Church life. Why was it, for example, that the 
chief priests and elders of the Jews accused Jesus so 
unjustly before Pilate, the Roman Governor? It is 
said in the Gospel nairative that Pilate ‘ knew that 
for envy they had delivered Him ’. 

Even in the bosom of families, and at the fireside, 
where all ought to be love, there is sometimes the 
same wickedness. It was the envy of Cain that led 
him to murder his brother Abel. 

II. The Prophet Isaiah is speaking in this chapter 
about the rei^ of the Messiah, and the bl(-*sseclne8s 
which that reign will bring to its subjects. He says 
that when the kingdom of Gh>d triumphs, envy and 
jealousy will depaii; out of the hearts of men. The 
ancient rivalry of Judah and Ephraim will be at an 
end, and all will be harmony and love. 

III. Here is a double remedy for envy in one's 
own heart—two prescriptions, which ought both to be 
taken at once. 

1. Think much about your meroiea. Envious 
persons compare themselves in an unkindly way with 
those who are more successful than themselves, for- 
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getting all the while that there are many who are 
1 ^ successful. If I am a believer in Christ, I am the 
possessor of ‘all things,* and it is therefore unreason¬ 
able that I should envy any one. 

2. Seek a renewed hea/rt * The natural heart is 
evil, and it leads us to envy and grieve at the good of 
our neighbour. But the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, if we ask Him, will give us a new heart. 
The Holy Spirit will help us to entertain lowl^ 
thoughts of ouiselves, and to Icam to admire what is 
good in others.—C. Jeedan, Pastures of Tender 
Grass, p. 200. 

Reperbncus.— XI. 13. — R. F. Horton, Chrutim IVorld 
Pulpit, vol. xHx. 1896, p. 17. XII. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermom, 
vol, xvi. No. 928. XII. 1-6.—V. S. S. Coles, Advent Medita¬ 
tions on Isaiah I.-XIl. p. 1. XII. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xliii. No. 2M1. XII. 3.—A. Mad iron. Expositions of Holy 
Scriptwe — Isaiah, p. 64. Sir G. R. Fetherston, A Garden 
Eastward, p. 66. J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Prophets, vol. i. 
p. 23. W. P. Balfern, Lessons from Jesus, p. 236. XII. 3-6. 
—V. S. S. Coles, Advent Meditations on Isaiah I,-XIL p. 100. 
XIII. 12.—J. Vickery, Ideals of Life, p. 61. J. G. Greenhougb, 
The Cross and the Dice Box, p. 133. XIV.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xlv. No. 2612. 

Isaiah xiv. 8 . 

Hus KIN says on this text: ‘ Consider such expit^ssions 
as that tender and glorious verse in Isaiah, speaking 
of the cedars on the mountains as rejoicing over the 
fall of the king of Assyria: “Yea, the fir trees re¬ 
joice at thee, and the ceaai*s of Lebanon, saying, Since 
ihou art gone down to the grave, no feller is come up 
against us.’* See what sympathy there is here, as if 
with the very hearts of the trees themselves.* 

References. —XIV. 9.—D. Biggs, Christian fForld Pulpit, 
vol. lx. 1901, p. 316. XIV. 32.—F. E. Puget, Sermons for 
Special Occasions, p. 66. Spurgeon, Semums, vol. xlv. No. 
2612. 


THROUGH THE MATERIAL TO THE 
SPIRITUAL 

* But the harvest shall be a heap in the day of g^ef and of 
desperate sorrow.’— Isaiah xvii. ii. 

It will not appear to be so. Appearance, indeed, will 
be on the other side. But we ai^e to judge by the 
haivest, by the end, and not by the appearances. 
Sometimes it would seem as if the devil reigned. He 
has everything his own way; he imagines evil, and 
brings his device to pass; and we say, ‘ Why should 
we trouble about God, and of what good is it to 
pray ? He does not ti*ouble us, He does not answer, 
He does not care for us.* But the Lord has never 
concealed fi-om us the great fact that He judges every¬ 
thing by the end; He ripens evil, as well as good. 
God can only get at some peo})le through the 
material; they have wasted the spiritual. He can 
make no impression upon them along the spiritual 
line; they have lost all their sensitiveness, tney are 
past feeling, their conscience is seared as with a hot 
iron, and the withdrawal of His spiritual mercies would 
have no effect upon them. 

L God must come to us. He will come to ua 
through the way of pain or loss or sorrow ; He will 


take a long time to come, but He will come. It takea 
yeai*8 to make some men think; it takes years to bring 
down the high looks of the haughty and to bring to 
nothing the devices that are multiplied against the 
Lord; but they will all come down. Do not jud^ 
by a moment of sunshine; the law has been made 
ckar, it cannot alter: ‘ It shall be well with the 

righteous, and it shall be ill with the wicked *. The 
Lord causes the h a vest to bud and to bring forth all 
manner of sweet miracles, and then at the last He 
looks at it in rebuke and withers it from the face of 
the earth, withers it whilst we ai*e gathering it; we 
thrust in our sickle, and hew down sheaves of dai*k- 
ness and of poison. 

II. Observe the reasonableness of this. Who is it 
that is offended ? Who is it that is forgotten ? The 
Giver, the Father, the Servant of all. What can 
happen but death? We cannot be living within a 
scheme of things which we did not set up, and we 
cannot adapt that scheme to our ways and our wishes 
without coming upon the Maker, the Contriver of it 
all. We are born into a scheme of things; we are not 
sent into the world to reconstruct it; great laws 
were here before we were; we found them out, dis¬ 
covered them, burnt our fingers in going too near 
them, and therefore we cannot ignore these laws with¬ 
out coming upon penalty, suffering, rebuke. Being 
sent into a scheme of things, our wisdom is in finding 
out how it begins, proceeds, how it develops, how it 
glows, and our great business in life is to lie along¬ 
side of these forces, and not to oppose them, but to 
obey them, and thus discover and glorify the will of 
Goo. 

III, On the gioimd of mere reason, I hold that the 
Christian argument is a sound ai’gument. It answers 
more questions than any other scheme of life; it lulls 
more anxieties, it brings more consolations, it goes 
further than any scheme of things can go into the 
great unseen and giand immeasumble. I ask you, 
therefore, to ^und yourselves upon God*8 will, and 
take of life as it comes, with all simplicity of love and 
completeness of ol)edience and all-believing faith. If 
you would have peace, you can have it in that way; 
you can have it in no other way. The law is equal, it k 
equal on both sides, it cannot be bifled with; if it is 
severe on the one side, it is gentle on the other. The 
same holds good with regai-a to the law of mercy and 
peace, that everywhere that great law is operating in 
lavour of those who are in sympathy with it, and who 
long to carry out all its meaning and emoy all its 
rewards.— Joseph Paekkr, City Temple PvHpit, voL 
VL p. 157. 

Rbfbbbncks.— XVI. 1.— J. B1 Neale, Ssvmons on the Pro¬ 
phets, vol. i. pp. 36, 46. XVII. 10, 11.—A MaoUren, Ess- 
positions of Holy Scripturs, p. 76. 

THE BURDEN OP EGYPT 

* The burden of Egypt’— Isauh xol i. 

In the pn face to a volume of travel-letters by Dr. 
Liddon, his sister says: ‘ Dr. IJddon*8 interests were 
always the same. This wa** nowhere nK>re evident 
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than in Egypt, which had for him extraordinary 
fascinations, l^cause, as he would fi*eijuently explain, 
the life of the ancient Egyptians all pointed one way ; 
their nioiiuinents and their litciatui-e alike show that 
they held the real business of this life to be prepara¬ 
tion for death. It was neither on their palaces nor 
on their public buildings that they lavished their art 
and their wealth, but on their temples and their 
tombs. What an example for us,” lie would often 
say; '^one that can only fill us with humiliation and 
shame.” ^ 

I. That the true business ot life is to prepare for 
death has ever been the belief of all serious, of all 
catholic, C hristians, from Dr. Liddon to Thomas 
Cai-lyle's peasant father 'im))i*essively pronouncing 
the woi d.s, “ Prepare us for these solemn events, death, 
judgment, and eternity It may have receded in 
the thin and washy vei-sions of Chiistianity cunent in 
oui* day, but it must leturn. For life is a judgment 
as well as a discipline, and unless the moial nerve has 
been ciiuterized to death, the soul must seek the way 
by which alone the ottended justice of God ciin be 
met in peace. And desire as well as fear, the desire 
of the soul created for God and restless till it finds 
Him, can be contented only with the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lxird. The faith that 
joins us to Christ and restores us to God must lie 
maintained by steady pix paration—the preparation 
of prayer, labour, and self-scrutiny—for the supreme 
hour when, in presence of the Lord of Truth, the 
spii'it makes its answe r. 

But we are told ‘ other worldlincss ’ has gone out of 
fashion, that our business is with the rectification of 
life on eaitlL Yes; but that can only be accom¬ 
plished by souls detached from time, though detained 
within it Nothing, said St Paul, could separate 
him from the love of Christ; neither life nor death, 
things present nor things to come. Neque instant ia. 
And neither did (Juists love separate him from 
things present Bather it made him and it makes 
all in the same case the true servants and rulers of 
the present 

To dofneciate or stand aloof from the ^eat tasks 
of social reform is a real denial of Christ These 
questions will never be settled by war. They cannot 
be settled so long as personal passion and pi(|ue— 
envy, jealousy, and malice—are in the ascendant. 
They will yield only to those who are content to live 
and die humble servants of God, yet brave and free 
citizens. 

II. This readiness will give us the transfigured 
courage of love. We shall not flinch at the slings 
and arrows of our foes; these cannot touch the im¬ 
mortal part. We shall not pander to the vain hopes 
of those we serve, but tell them })lainly that stern 
limits arc set to the efficacy of earthly g(jod ; and 
that all possessions will but leave them poorer if they 
miss salvation. We shall not be dismayed when foes 
and friends alike turn upon us. The best cause may 
come to such a pass that all men will seem to forsake 
it and flee; the rain will descend, the floods come, 


the winds blow and beat upon the house. But what 
is built on the rock will stand. The disciple is not 
greater than his Lord, and it may be, as Heine says, 
that wherever a lofty soul uttei’s its thoughts there 
is Golgotha. Even so in the l)old and free acceptance 
of death there is given peifect courage and perfect 
self-command. Jesus died among legions of peace¬ 
breathing angels, and His peace passes to the prepared 
soul in death. When the cruellest blow falls, when 
the few human faces that made our inner world are 
fading, the hope rooted in Chnst remains, for we 
know they depart to shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of the Father. The affections are no more 
nerves to suffer with when in Chi'ist, bereavement 
and death are met with the fullness of willing love.— 
W. lloDERFsoK Nicoix, Ten Minute Sermons, p. 159. 

ItEFERBveKs. —XIX. 23, 24.— J. Wordsworth, ChrUtiwih 
World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. 1809, p. 346. XIX, 23-25.— W. L. 
Watkinsoii, ibid. vol. Hi. 1897, p. 236 ; see also Ths Blind 
Spot, p. 21. XIX. 24.— J. H. Shakeapearo, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Hi. 1897, p. 228. XIX. 24, 26.—Hugh Price 
Hughes, Essential Christianity, p. 249. J. Scott Lidgett, 
(hiristian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxi. 1907, p. 166. 

TWILIGHT AND TREMBLING 

* The twills:ht that I desired hath been turned into trembling 
unto me.’— Isaiah xxi. 4 (R.V.). 

You all know that the twilight is a great wizard. 
1 do not know whether you nave ever thought to 
analyse its subtle power. If you have, I think you 
will have found that the spell of the twilight lies 
quite as much in what it hides from us as in what 
it reveals. It casts a filmy veil of indistinctness over 
all things we see—softening their hardness, dealing 
gently with their defects, inaKing such beauty as they 
possess more suggestive and idealistic. 

T'he twilight hour is the one merciful hour in the 
day—the hour when there is just enough light to see 
by, but when criticism has to be suspended. This 
hour, one feels, is in the beautiful fitness of things. 
There is a sense in which the whole span of our 
human life is but the twilight hour that ushera in 
the bright eternal day. God has set a merciful limit 
to our seeing. 

I. There is a twilight that God giveth, that God 
willeth—a merciful limitation of light. But this 
is not the twilight of which the Prophet speaks. 
There is a twilight not of God's willing but of man’s 
desiring, that brings the spirit of trembling into 
mens lives. * The twilight that I desired.' Here is 
the picture of a man who is afraid to look life in 
the face; who does not want to see things as they 
Hie. He wants to limit his own vision—to see things 
less plainly. He is seized with a desire to shirk the 
responsibilities and pains of life's larger knowledge 
He k desirous for the moment of laying aside nis 
powers of insight and discrimination and delicate 
judgment and keen appreciation of life’s ever-changing 
situation. He is willing to forgo the power of intro¬ 
spection. 

The awful dmma of pain and misery is being played 
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out before our very eyes. We live in a suffering 
world. The outlook at times is unutterably pathetic, 
tragic, and saddening; and I am afraid that so long 
as these things do not cut their way into our omoi 
lives we try to ignore them, to live as if they were 
not 

II. The secret of quiet confidence in a world that 
furnishes us with the sight of so many sad things does 
not lie in shutting our eyes. That is the exp^ient 
of the cowardly and the faithless. It lies in looking 
at things as they ai*e, and letting the sad vision force 
us back upon the mercy and power of God. If only 
we have the courage and faith to look into these 
things that pain the heart and try the spirit and lay 
rough hands on life’s sensitiveness, we shall learn more 
of the patience and tenderness of God than ever 

lad ness alone could have taught us; and we shall 
nd awaiting us among these things a ministi*y of 
help in the offering of which God shall perfect our 
hearts in the knowledge of Himself and the love of 
the brethren. 

III. * The twilight that I desired hath been turned 
into ti’embling unto me.’ The man who shuns the 
light forfeits his own final peace of hear*t. He who 
refuses to face his worst forfeits the possibility of 
finding his best He does not solve the question of 
his sinfulness; he shelves it. It is there, gathering 
darker meaning and more bitter consequence. Every 
day twilight and trembling go together. You cannot 
build the house of peace on the foundation of self- 
deceit Darkness hides wrong, but it does not alter 
it There is no salvation among the shadows of 
moral delusion. There is no quietness in uncertainty. 
There ar-e some who deliberately refuse to look at 
their own spiritual position—their rclation to God 
the Saviour and the kingdom of peace and the promise 
of life—lest they should find it unsatisfactory. They 
live their lives in the vague hope that things will be 
well with them by and by. They do not desirc any¬ 
thing more illuminating than the twilight of a hope¬ 
ful speculatioa That is, at the best, but an indefinite 
postponement of the day of trcmbling,— P. Ains¬ 
worth, The Pilgrim Church, p. 1S8. 

Hbfkrbnces.—XXL 11.—R. H. McKim, The Gospel in the 
Christian Year, p. 72. W. Landels, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvii. 1895, p. 133. E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 
222. XXL 11, 12.—F. W. Farrar, ibid, vol. xlvii. 1896, p. 
17. G. Campbell Morg^an, ibid, vol. Ixvi. 1904, p, 40. R. E. 
Hutton, The Crown of Christ, vol. i. p. 19. D. Rowlands, The 
Cross and the Dice-Box, p. 217. W. C. Magee, Growth in Grace, 
p. 20. W, Laiiig, The Dundee Pulpit, 1872, p. 57. S. Cox, 
Expositions, p. 330. J. A. Craigie, Th0^ounJtry Pulpit, p. 31. 
XXL 12.—^. Milne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1903, 
p. 409. 

THE KEY OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID 

*And the key of the house of David will I lay upon his 
shoulder *, so he shall open, and none shall shut: and he 
shall shut, and none shall open.'— Isaiah xxii. 22 . 

Not often, even in Isaiah, are there words more full 
of mystery than these. 

I. See how. of David also, according to his degiee, 


it might be said that ‘ He was a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief’. Persecuted by his own 
brethren in the army of the Israelites; hunted after 
by his own lord. King Saul; ridiculed by his own 
wife, Michal; betrayed by his own familiar friend, 
Ahithophel; conspired against by his own favourite 
son, Atkalom ; all but delivered to death by his own 
subjects at Keilah; to say nothing of his many 
battles, painful wanderings, little rest; and that 
whole lifelong struggle on account of which God 
said, ‘ Thou hast been a man of war, and hast shed 
much blood upon the earth *. See also how poor and 
needy he was ; asking bread from Ahimelech the 
priest; requesting milk and cheese from Nabal the 
Carmelite; taking a cruse of water from King Saul; 
thankful for fruit from Abigail. So that when 
Gabriel said, in that cottage of Nazareth, * The 
Lord Gotl shall give Him the seat of His father 
David ’ ; and when Isaiah prophesied here, ‘ The key 
of the hou.se of David will I lay on His shoulder,* 
what is the key but the bitter Cross ? what is the 
scat but extreme poverty ? 

II. Notice—for every word tells—that word : ‘ The 
key of the hou.se of David will I lay on His shoulder* 
—not shouldere—and why ? Because the Son of God 
did not endure the Death of the Cross on the right 
shoulder of His Godhead, but on the left shoulder 
of His humanity alone ; so that, suffering as a Man, 
He should ransom like a God. 

III. ‘The key of the house of David will 1 lay 
upon His shoultier.’ Beyond all other, David was a 
man of war. Now look what the natural heart says 
on the one hand, and what the Lord God of all 
power declares on the other : ‘ The people be strong 
that dwell in the land ; and the cities are walled 
and very great; and moreover we saw the children 
of Anak there*. All very true; but here is the 
answer: ‘The key of the nouse of David will I lay 
upon His shoulcier*. So take courage. There is 
some one fenced city of a besetting sin of which you 
ought to take possession, some one Jericho in your 
hearts that defies the rule of the Lord God of Hosts. 
But that key will open it for you. Does not the 
way in which it was at first taken up, and then 
wearily borne along tlie Via Doloro^ speak of its 
omnipotence ? Only trust to it, aiul it will open the 
strongest wards of the most crafty lock wherewith 
Satan ever baii-ed your passage yet, or ever shall bar 
it. And well for you that it is laid on His shoulder, 
not on yours. That key which opened the gates of 
Death and Hell, how shall it not throw back any 
other portals for your entrance?—J. M. Nkale, 
Occasional Sermons, p. 34. 

Illu8tration.-^Sa.\nt Teresa says very beautifully: 

‘ O my soul, O my heart, if thou wilt, if thou desire 
to, enter into bliss, why dost thou not serve and go 
after good Jesus, Who hath the key of it? The key 
of this world, the men of this world have; the key of 
hell, Satan hath; the key of life, none but Chriot. 
O good Jksus ! O True Love of my soul! seeing 
that Thou ai-t the Gate which is to M opened, and 
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the House which we ai*e to enter info, and the glory 
which we are to enioy, why dost Thou not open to 
this my sinful soul, which is weary of calling for 
Thee ? O Redeemer of my spirit, O sweetness of my 
life, seeing Thou hast said, that Thou didst not come 
into this world but to save sinnew, and goest about 
to seek for none but sinners: why dost Thou not 
open to me, who am the greatest sinner of all 
8 innei*s?*—J. M. Neale, Occasional Sermons^ p. 37. 

Kefbrbnces.—XXIII. 4.—R. Primroge, Chrittian World 
FulpU^ vol. Ixx. li)00, p. 103. XXIII. 18.—S. Chadwick, 
Vhristuin World Pulpit, vol. Ixvii. 1905, p. 91. 

THE CONSECRATION OP SUFFERING 
•Wherefore glorify ye the Lord in the fires.’—I saiah xxiv. 15. 
Religion consists in taking things out of their com¬ 
mon places, and in removing them from a lower to a 
higher level. To hold everything in God, to use it 
for God, to dedicate it to God—this is consecration. 

I. The Great Danger of Suffering—whether it be 
physical or mental suifering—is threefold :— 

(а) Pride, because we become exceptional, and are 
made much of. 

(б) Indolence, because the nerves become un¬ 
strung. 

(c) Selfishness, because at such times it seems ex¬ 
cusable, if not even a duty, to tliink very much about 
oui’selves. 

These things ai-e just the most antagonistic to 
consecration, which is essentially a humbling process ; 
an energetic process ; a self-forgetting process. We 
have to consider what it is to consecrate suffering; 
or, as Isaiah expresses it, to ‘Glorify God in the 
fires *. 

II. To Consecrate your Suffering you must 
Dedicate it.—This must be done in a very positive, 
serious manner. As soon as the suffering comes, feel 
and say, say it distinctly : ‘ I will dedicate this trial. 
It shall not be an ordinary, piofane thing. It shall 
be set apart for God. It shall be taken away from 
the world. It shall be God’s. I dedicate it’ From 
that moment, your sickness, or your pain, or your 
trial, or your loss, or your bereavement, is hedged 
round. It lemains sacred ground. This special 
corninittixl of yourself and your suffering at the outset, 
by a religious act of devotion, is a very necessaiy 
part of the consecration ; but it must be repeated 
very often. From that time you may call your pain, 
or your sori*ow, not so much a suffering as an offering; 
as much as if you laid it upon an actually material 
altar, it is an offering. 

III. Real Consecration is a very Practical Thing. 

—Our offering to God will seldom be real unless it is 
in some way an offering made to God thi*ough Ills 
creatures. Conseemte the uses of suffering, whatever 
those uses may ba Do not let them be natural, 
ordinary results, but let them be dedicated to a holy 
pui^pose. All our sorrows and suffering ai*e available 
for othcis, and are intended as means for usefolness. 

(a) A trial is an experience, and ah experience 
ii a talent Conseci-ate the talent You ai*e laying 


in a great power of sympathy. Consecitite that 
sympathy. Put yourself under a saci'ed obligation 
that that pain, that trouble, shall make you more 
tender, moi-e wise, more religious in your dealings, 
ever after, from that moment, with other sufferers. 

(6) A season of afiliction is a vantage ground. 
Consecrate the vantage gi-ound. Take opportunity 
to speak, to say something, which you could never 
say so well or so effectively ; say it there; say it venr 
lovingly, but say it very plainly. And let your words 
be conseaated words, as said before God; prayed 
over well, and then say them. Patience, simple, kind, 
unselfish patience, is always eloquent A sufferers 
smile is a sweet sermon I 

(c) If all this be true of physical and mental 
suffering, it is truer still of spiritual trial. Take 
cai’e. No trials aie more in danger of being selfish 
and useless than spiritual ones. Your depression, 
your inward temptations, your repentance, your con¬ 
flicts, all Lenten feelings, they are not ends, they are 
not for themselves only; use them; turn them to 
good account; consecrate them. 

IV. Of all this Consecration of Suffering, the 
great Exemplar is the Lord Jesus Christ. —If yon 
wish to know the way to consecrate, study Him. 

AN ACT OF FAITH 

* 0 Lord, Thou art my God ; I wUl exalt Thee, 1 will praiaa 
Thy Name; for Thou hast done wonderful things; Thy 
counsels of old are faithfulness and truth.’— Isaiah xxv. x. 

I. ‘ O Loed, Thou art my God.’ This is not a prayer, 
but something higher—‘ an act of faith \ 

What do we mean by an act of faith ? We mean 
an expression of faith in which the will has its part 

An act of faith should be the utterance of the whole 
nature, the will giving effect both to the conclusions 
of the reason and to the desires of the affections. An 
act of faith seems so simple; it is tremendous, for it 
involves the operation of the whole soul. 

II. There is (1) the act of faith, ‘O Lord, ^Phou 
art my God’. (2) Then its result, ‘I will exalt 
Thee, I will praise TTiy Name*. (8) Then the reason 
for this, * For Thou hast done wonderful things; Thy 
counsels of old are faithfulness and truth ’. 

1. The act of faith proceeds from personal religion; 
for having taken God as the Supreme Ruler of our 
life, the intellect loves to seek into the mysteries of 
His Being, revealed in Holy Scripture, and in the ex¬ 
periences of Divine Providence; the will strives to be 
obedient to His commandments and precepts, and the 
affections find their joy in reaching out to Him as the 
object of their love, 

2. 'The i^esult of this is expressed in the next two 
clauses, * I will exalt Thee, I will praise Tlw Name 
And by ‘ Name * we mean when we speak of God His 
character—what He is. Some m^ ask, ‘ How can 
we exalt God ? ’ We cannot exalt God in the sense of 
raising Him any higher than He is, but we can pro¬ 
claim to othere, by our words and in our lives, that 
we recognize Him to be the Most High. This is 
what is meant by exalting God. 
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8. The reason for this—‘ For Thou hast done 
wonderful things; Thy counsels of old are faithfulness 
and truth 

(a) Thou hast wrought wondera in our lives, in the 
lives of the saints, in the Church of God. 

(b) ‘ Thou hast wrought wondera; counsels of oKl.* 
There was that counsel by which, before the world 
was made, God willed to become Incarnate in human 
nature, and to raise His ci’eature, man, to a nature 
Divine. 

(c) * In faithfulness and truth/ All God’s wonders, 
all God’s counsels, have been in faithfulness and 
truth. "J'he covenant He made with man He has 
kept, and therefore Isaiah was able to make his act 
of faith in God, his act of ti’ust; for faith has both 
its objective and subjective side. It enables us first 
to believe that God is, then to learn from revelation 
what God is, and when we have learned this, to trust 
God with our whole soul. — A. G. Mortimer, The 
Churches Lessons for the Christian Fear, part i. 
p. 29. 

Rbferbnobs. —XXV. 1.— H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Lmans for Daily Life^ p. 25. J. Aspiiiall, Parish Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 106. XXV. 3, 4.— J. M. Neale, Sermons on 
the ProphetSy p. 54. XXV. 4. — S. Martin, Westminster Gluipel 
SermonSy p. 221. XXV. 6. — Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. xiv. No. 
846. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Isaiahy p. 
90. XXV. 6-8.— Ibid. p. 80. J. M. Neale, Sermons on the 
ProjihetSy vol. i. p. 66. J. C. Miller, Penny Pulpity vol. xii. 
No. 720, p. 429. XXV. 7.—T. Carter, Lent Lectures, IBOO- 
66, p. 297- A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Isaiahy p. 92. 

‘ He will swallow up death in victory.’—I saiah xxv. 8. 
Ruskik says, speaking of the death of Christ : * It was 
not the mere bodily death that He conquered—that 
death had no sting. It was this spiritual death which 
He conquered, so that at last it should be swallowed 
up—mark the word—not in life; but in victory. As 
the dead body shall be raised to life, so also the de¬ 
feated soul to victory, if only it has been fighting on 
its Master’s side, has made no covenant with death; 
nor itself bowed its forehead for his seal. Blind from 
the prison-house, maimed from the battle, or mad 
from the tombs, their souls shall surely yet sit, aston¬ 
ished^ at His teet Who giveth peace.' 

WAITING FOR GOD 

{Third Sunday in Advent) 

* And it shall be said in that day, Lo, this is our God; we have 
waited for Him, and He will save us: this is the Lord ; 
we have waited for Him, we will be glad and rejoice in 
His salvation.’— Isaiah xxv. g. 

1. What does Waiting Imply ?—Advent is especially 
a time of waiting, and this waiting involves four 
things. 

1. Faith. St. Paul speaks of Christians as those 
who ai*e ‘ waiting for the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Chi-ist'. They therefore believe in the promise of His 
coming. 

2. Further, the posture of the Christian is one of 
desire. Israel of old longed for the manifestation of 
the Deliverer. * Thou that sittest between the cheru- 


bims, come and save us I' (Ps. Lxxx. 1, 2). St 
Paul sjxaks of loving Christ’s appearing; St John 
cries, ’ (k)me. Lord Jesus I' The word which the 
Apostle uses describes the attitude as of one stretch¬ 
ing out and longing for ‘ the revelation' (Rom. 
XIII. 19). 

S. Then patience is an ingiedient in the waiting. 
‘Be patient,’ says St. James, ‘therefore, brethren, 
unto the coming of the Lord ; ’ and he compai’es the 
patience to that of the husbandman, who has to wait 
for the slow processes of nature to see the end of his 
labours. 

4. Preparation is involved in this waiting; nay, 
is one chief purpose of it. 

II. Why Wait So Long? 

1. The question was discussed in the Middle Ages. 
Why was the Ii.'carnation so long delayed? 

2. One reason for this delay of the Incarnation is 
drawn from the condition of man. He had to be 
humiliatea by a sense of his sinfulness, in order that 
he might feel his need of a Deliverer. We see the 
same providence in individual sinners as in a micre- 
cosm. God allows the prodigal to pursue his down¬ 
ward course until he comes to his senses, and misery 
brings him to the turning-point. 

3. All delays in the approaches of God are for the 
sake of man, that he might prepare to receive Him. 

The ministry of the Baptist is a visible setting forth 
of this need of preparation. 

III. What Wait We For?—‘Lo, this is our God ; 
we have waited for Him.’ 

1. That there is a primary reference in the passage 
to wonderful interventions of God on behalf of His 
people, whether in contemporary or subsequent de¬ 
liverances, is, of coui*se, admitted. Commentators 
have, however, been puzzled as to what particular 
catastrophe or oppressing power the IVophet refera to 
in this chapter. Whatever may be the historic appli¬ 
cation, it cannot be more than a type of the full ac¬ 
complishment of the prophecy in the Fei'son of Christ 
He alone swallows up ‘ death in victory,' and wipes 
away ‘ teal’s from off all faces ’. 

2 . The text is fulfilled by the Incarnation. ‘This 
is our God.' It points to the mystery that our Lord 
is a Divine Pei-son, and that therefore He can ‘ save 
us’. This stire the hymn of joy ; * We will be glad 
and rejoice in His salvations—W. H. HaTCinNO% 
Sermon-SketcheSy p. 12. 

EXPECTATION 

Christmas Sermon) 

* This is oar God ; we have waited for Him, and He wfllaave 
us.*—I saiah xxv. g. 

I. The Hope of the Incarnation.— Christmas is a 
season of expectation. And then also it is a season 
of confidence. ‘ He will save us.’ Not—He will save 
the heathen, the outcast, the hopeless; but He w^ 
save us. It is a pci-sonal confession. For it implies 
that we are dissatisfied with our lives as they arc; 
that we are willing that they should be lifted out of 
the bondage of convention. 'Die slavery of selfishness 
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and gi'eed, the deception thoughtlessly practised, the 
slander can lessly spoken. No one can mix much with 
his fellow-n)en witnout realizing that a new doubt is 
everywhere awaking in men’s minds. Is not Chris- 
tianity an exhausted force. Is not its power over the 
world coming to an end? Hci'e are v^xst social evils 
crying to heaven, and no salvation comes. Men live 
and wt)rk and die with no apparent consciousness of 
spiiitual realities, and all our efforts break against the 
passive force of apathy. Can we, in face of all this, 
still hold to our belief that He who was born on that 
fii-st Christmas morning is the Saviour of the world ? 
If He is a Saviour, where is His salvation ? We must 
face (juestions like these and Ihev will lead us back to 
the cradle of Bethh hem. Like the wise men we 
gi’ow iKiwildercd in the streets of the city and we lose 
our star, but as we go towards Bethlehem, behold 
it goes before us again. We have found the lost cue, 
we are strong again, we can face the world’.s challenge. 
We believe that in the Incamation lies still the ho|>e 
of the world. Yes, and oiir hope too. For when 
the simple truths of religion have become complicated 
by human glosses, and have lost touch with reality, 
or have grown harder and intolerant, we need bring 
them again Bethlehem and lay them at the cradle 
of a little Child. For He is the Saviour of Christi¬ 
anity as well as the Saviour of the World. Of our 
religious ideas, as well as of our personal character, it 
is true that except we be converted and become as 
little children we cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

II. The Realization of Qod.—Christmas is a season 
of realization. ‘This is our God.* The realization of 
God ; God not far away in some heaven of music and 
rapture, but here by the cradle of little children, in 
the paths where footsore men tramp wearily, in houses 
of gladness oi sorrow. 

III. ‘The Prince of Peace.’ —We are asked to 
speak to the people of this country on the subject of 
international peace. But what can we say ? 

There can be no peace till the spirit of distrust and 
gi’eed and selfish ambition ceases to dominate the 
policy of nations. The only real guarantee for peace 
18 in the resolute and watchful action of all Christian 
men. In this too ‘He will save us* if we wait for 
Him. He will teach us that there are better battles to 
fight than the battles full of ‘confused noise and 
garments rolled in blood *. His battle is against ignor¬ 
ance and vice, against the selfish heaii and the grasp¬ 
ing hand, against discord and hatred, and all the foul 
things that haunt the darkness. 

IIekkrences.— XXV. 9. — A. Murray, Waiting on God^ p. 
89. T. F. Lockyer, The Inspirations of the Christian Life, p. 
190. \V. H. HutchingSj Sermon-ilketcfies, p. 12. H. P. Liddon, 
Advent in St. Pauls, pp. 77, 300. E. Fowle, Plain Preaching 
to Poor People (1st Series). XXVI.—Spurireon, Sermons, vol. 
xll No. 2130; vol. xlvil. No. 2713. XXVI. 1.—W. C. E. 
Newbolt, Counsels of Faith and Practice, p. 305. XXVI. 1, 2. 
—- J. Monro Gibbon, A Strong City, p. 3; see also Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 151. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—Isaiah, p. 102; see also Pauls Prayers, p 234. 
XXVL 1-10.—A. Maclaren, Expotittom of Holy Scripture — 


Itaiah, p. »«. XXVI. 1-14.—Spurgeon, StrmofU, yol. xItL 
No. 26G9. 

THE MARK FOR RECOQNIZINQ GOD’S 
PEACE 

‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 
on Thee.’— Isaiah xxvi. 3. 

I. It is not said, ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is Btaycd *. T here is nothing in 
mere movelcssncss which is suggestive of peace. A 
mind may be motionless without being rested; nay, it 
may be motionless by reason of its umest What, for 
example, is the numbness of despair, but iust a mind 
which has been deprived of movement by its own 
unrest. Grief by its excess has stopped the pulses of 
feeling; fear has paralysed energy; inward struggle 
has ended in inward exhaustion. 

II. In the peace of a human soul everything depends 
on the thing which fastens it There are various 
kinds of fastenings by which a spirit may be bound. 
It may be bound by sleep; it may be bound by 
apathy ; it may he bound by old age. The peace of 
which the P.salmist speaks is that of a soul bound by 
God ; its perfection lies in the fact that it is stayed 
on something which is itself constantly moving. 

III. What would be the difference between a soul 
bound to a rock and a soul bound to a star ? The 
soul fastened to the rock would be stationary; the 
soul fastened to the star would be ever on the wing. 
That is the difference between the peace of God and 
the world’s })eace. The world*s peace is a standing 
still; God’s is a moving on. Tne world’s peace is 
silence; God’s is a living voice. The world s peace 
is languor after toil; God’s is inspimtion of strength 
to begin toil. To be stayed by God is to be stayed 
not by death but by life, not by exhaustion but by 
energy, not by folding the hands but by spreading 
the sails to reach a wider 8phei*e. The peace of God 
descends on every man. as it descended on Jesus—in 
the midst of the waters.—G. Mathkson, Meaaages of 
Hope, p. 173. 

References.— XXVI. 3. — J. H. Thom, Laws of Life (2nil 
Series), p. 136. W. J. Knox-Little, The Journey of Life, p. 
159. A. G. Mortimer, Studies in Holy Scripture, p. 58. B. 
AVilbcrforce, Sanctification hy the Truth, p. 97 ; see also The 
Hope That is in Me, p. 165. W. P. Balfern, Lessons from 
Jesus, p. 275. F. W. Farrar, Outlines of Sermons on the Old 
Testament, p. 187. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL zxxL No. 1818. 

KEPT PEACEFUL IN THE MIDST OP STRIFE 

*Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 
on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee.*— Isaiah xxvi. 3, 4. 

I^oKED at from any view-point life appeal's to be a 
stmggle. The man of science, for example, puisues 
his investigations not as a mere search for facts but 
as a conflict against ignorance. Every discovery he 
makes is a fort captured from the enemy, and ensures 
the liberation of some who have hitherto been bound. 
And the ordinary individual, too, the one who is dis¬ 
tinguished by no special rank in the array of con¬ 
testants, but who has set his heart upon living a high 
and pure life, b entered for a struggle. His very 
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Ambition, itself an echo of Chinst*s command, involves 
him in a lifelong campaign against the powers of 
evil. 

L Hence the audacity of Chidst’s Gospel of peace, 
whose promises run counter to the entire natural 
order Indeed, it is part of the proof of C’hrists 
Divinity that He should offer to men peace at the 
heai*t of an endless and inevitable agitation, a gift 
about which the Apostle uses no mei’e hyperbole when 
he speaks of it as ‘ peace which passeth undei’stand- 
ing For the human heart cannot conceive, apart 
from all that Christ Himself is, that in a world of 
this sort peace should perfectly possess any one. But 
this, the very mystery of the Kvangel, is a large part 
of its fascination. Christ is ever willing to submit 
Hiurself to pereonal subjective tests, and is forever 
calling men to come and try for Ihcmseivcs the 
reality of His claim and covenant. Faith may and 
often docs begin as an experiment, but it always leads 
on to an experience of heart-rest which these words 
alone describe, ‘How do you explain the possi¬ 
bility of peace in a world where even Nature is red in 
tooth and claw, and where all the activities of men 
are bent upon ceaseless strife?’ is asked by the 
unbelieving cynic. And the only answer which we 
can give is that, while we cannot explain the possi¬ 
bility, we have experienced and continually enjoy the 
reality. And in its last analysis Christs Gospel is 
found to be true as it i*esponds not to speculative but 
to subjective tests. 

II. It is significant that these words do not identify 
the exjier icnce of peace with the absence of loss and 
soiTow, but rather with the presence of God. It is 
not that we are to be withdrawn from the reach of 
the influence of these things, but that we are to be 
drawn into close union with Himself. 

III. It is significant also that this prophetic decla¬ 
ration with its Gospel fulfilment should reveal God 
os the One upon whom the responsibility of the 
covenant really rests. ‘ Thovb wilt keep him ’ is at 
once an encouragement to the one who knows his own 
givLsp to be w’eak, his emotions fitful, his own power 
of fidelity inadequate—and robs him of all his fearful 
apinehensions. Just as He alone bestows, so He 
alone can maintain unbroken this experience of 
strengthening and ^creative peace. It is His work 
to hold us, not oui-s to hold Him. And this truth, 
if once a})prchended, will nd our lives of much of the 
worry and meaningless anxiety which often beclouds 
and weakens them. If we surrender to Him His own 
possession, it is but little to expect that the King will 
carefully guard His own crown-jewels. It is indeed 
os a sentinel on duty keeps the trustful garrison in 
peace that the watchful Lord guards the yielded 
heart to the exclusion of false love, keeps the mind to 
the exclusion of wrong thoughts, and controls the 
will to the exclusion of unholy purposes.— J. Stuart 
Holden, Th6 Pre-Eminent Lord^ p. 71. 

Rbfkrbncm.— XXVI. 3, 4.—A. Maclaren, ExpoiUiom of 
Holy Scriptun-^IfOMh, p. Ill; see also PauZ’# Prayen, p. 246. 


TRUST IN ODD 

•Trust ye in the Lord for ever.*— Isaiah xxvl ^ 
Ignorance and unbelief are man’s foes, and unrest is 
man’s misery. The purpose of revelation is to impart 
knowledge and to awaken faith, and thus to fill the 
mind with that y^eace which is spiritual strength. 

I. The Object of Trust. 

(а) ‘ Tke Lord Jehovah,* the self-existing, the 
eternal, the Almighty. A contrast to all created 
beings. Put not your trust in man— in the sons of 
men—in pnnees. 

(б) ‘ The Rock of Ages * (marg,y The everlastiiig 
hills are an emblem of strength, unchangeablenessi 
solidity, eternity. God is often, by Moses and by the 
Psalmist, dt'senbed as ‘ the Rock,^ ‘ the Strongnold/ 
‘the Forti*ess’. He whose feet are on the mountain 
peak feels his sialion solid and secui*e ; he who builds 
upon the rock has a strong and safe foundation. A 
faint, poor r» iblem of the everlasting strength which 
is in God, the sure foundation upon which His people 
rest. 

II. The Trust Required. 

(а) A aincere tnist, such as arises from a conscious¬ 
ness of need and weakness, and such as goes out 
towards a Being who is able to strengthen, to comfort, 
and to save. 

(б) A steadfast trust, such as is descrilN^d by the 
expression, ‘ Whose mind is stayed upon Thee ’. lliis 
is leaning and resting upon God. It is the trust 
of the scholar in the teacher, the patient in the 
physician, the traveller in the guide, the child in 
the parent. 

(c) A peryetual trust: * For ever,’ in all circum¬ 
stances, for all time, and unto eternity. 

III. The Result of Trust ‘ Perfect Peace ’.—Whilst 
self-confidence, trust in man, disbust of God, bring 
restlessness, faith brings peace. Peace^ of conscience 
peace of heart, peace of life, 01*6 all included ^ and 
these may be enjoyed even in circumstances likely to 
disquiet and distress. We oi’e not, indeed, able to 
ket p oui’selves in such peace; but what we cannot do 
God can do, and will, if He be sought and honoured. 

THE POOR AND NEEDY 

• The foot shall tread it down, even the feet of the poor, mad 

the steps of the needy.’ —Isaiah xxvi. 6. 

‘The foot shall tread it down.’ Shall tread what 
down ? ‘ The lofty city,’ as it says in the verse before: 

* the city of the teiTihle nations, as it is in another 
place. Those blessed feet shall indeed, by their 
joumeys over the Holy Land, and then by theur rest 
upon the Holy Cr-oss— painful journeys, a more pain- 
ful repose — overthrow that empire of Satan. 

I. ‘The feet of the poor, and the steps of the 
needy.’ And what a world of lore there is in those 
two clauses! not to be slun-ed into one, as if both 
meant one and the same thing. A man may be poor 
enough, and not needy: for his poverty may content 
him, and he may need nothing further. A man may 
be needy enough, and not poor; is it not so eveiy 
day ? for all his riches may not satisfy him, and there 
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k the insatiable craving for more wealth, more power, 
more honour. But it pleased our dear Lord to be 
both poor and needy for our sakes. So poor, that He 
was indebted to love only for the grave-cloths in which 
He laid Him down to sleep, and took His rest in the 
garden of Joseph of Ariniathea. He would be helped 
as well as help ; He would accept the offerings of love 
as well as jxiur them forth ; He would fulfil the future 
law of His own Apostles, ‘Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ’. And where 
did the steps of the needy firat lead Him ? 

‘The day following Jesus would go forth into 
Galilee, and findeth, Philip, and saith unto him, 
Follow Me.* 

Would go forth into Galilee ? and why ? Because 
He would seek for assistance there. 

‘ Now as He walked by the 8i?a of Galilee, He saw 
Simon and Andrew his brothei* casting a net into the 
sea: for they were fishers. And Jesus said unto them. 
Come ye after Me.’ 

And there you have the words, as well as the step, 
of the needy. Now, take an example from this very 
thing. Uernember: the next most blessed thing to 
affording help as you should, is accepting it as you 
should. It is more blessed—He Himself said it—to 
give than to receive. Therefore it inevitably follows, 
it is also blessed to receive. Of His fullness have all 
we received: but He vouchsafes to receive of our 
emptiness. 

II. ‘I'he feet of the poor, and the steps of the 
needy.’ The feet of the poor are true to their title 
still. The King is exalted above all blessing, and 
worehip, and glory, above every name that is named, 
of things present, or things to come; but He is the 
poor King still Therefore He comes to you—not as 
that arch-hypocrite came to St Martin in his cell, in 
gold and pearls, and costly array, commanding to be 
worshipped as the Christ, but in poverty still and 
humbleness, under the form of Bread and Wine. 
And does He come solely to give, and not to receive? 
Does He bestow Himself, and ask for nothing in re¬ 
turn ? Not so. If they are the feet of the poor, 
they are the steps of the needy also. He needs your¬ 
selves. This needy One seeks your full love: will 

ou deny it ? your most earnest help; will you with- 

old it ? your very selves: and already they ought 
to be His. 

III. ‘The foot shall tread it down, even the feet of 
the poor, and the steps of the needy.’ Why the 
singular in the first clause and the plural in the 
second ? Why is the ‘ foot ’ of the beginning multi¬ 
plied into the ‘ feet ’ and ‘ steps ’ of the end ? And 
here we see, as in so many other passages, how the 
same prophecy tells of the Head, and tells of the 
mernl^ers : of lx)th, as engaged in one work: of both, 
as combining in one battle: of both, as to share in 
one victory. The Captain of our salvation goes forth 
first into the field : ‘ the foot shall tread it dovm': 
His servants follow Him to the wai‘: ‘even ihefeet 
of the poor, a:nd the steps of the needy’.—J. M. 
Nkalk, Occasional Sermons^ p. 86. 


Rbfbbbwois.—XXVI. 8, 9.-Spurgeon, voL xll 

No. 2480. A. Murray, WwUing on Ood^ p. 93. XXVL 9.— 
W. H. Hutchings, Smrum’Sketches (2nd Series), p. 15. J. B. 
Mozley, Sermons Parochial a/nd Occasional^ p. 106. R. D. B» 
RavroNley, Village Sermons (Ist Series), p. 75. R. E. Hutton, 
The Oroum of Christ, vol. i. p. 71. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL L 
No. 31. XXVL 12.—Henry Alford, Q%ubee Chapel Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 275. 

PEOPLE WHO THINK THEY HAVE DONE NO 
GOOD IN LIFE 

* We have not wrought any deliverance in the earth.—I saiam 

XXVI. i8. 

Israel was mouniing before GodL They deemed they 
had accomplished nothing. They thought nobody 
was any better in all the knd for anything they had 
attempted. 

How often God’s people thus judge and condemn 
themselves 1 'They conclude they have only cumiiered 
the giound. Life appears to them a failure. What 
Israel wailed of old is their lamentation still: ‘We 
have not wrought any deliverance in the earth*. 

It was pathetic that Mrs. Oliphant inscribed these 
doleful words upon the title-page of her latest volume 
of stories. She appeared to think all her labour had 
resulted in little or nothing. And yet we cannot 
doubt that in many senses that gifted and heroic 
authoress did work deliverance in the earth. 

This is frequently the retrospect which God*8 best 
and most useful people take of their life. Even C. H. 
Spurgeon at the last charged himself with ‘ useleasness ’. 
He did this in a letter to his friend Bishop Thorold. 
Think of Spurgeon, of all men, self-accused of useless¬ 
ness. It is one of Satan’s most depressing devices that 
he causes God’s people to cry, ‘ We have not wrought 
any deliverance in tne earth 

Let me speak to people who think they have done 
no good in life. May I but check this sore complaint 
which they utter to the Lord! Oh to give them, 
through grace, a more sanguine review! 

I. Varied forms of deliverance ai-e to be wrought 
In many ways the earth is embondaged. ‘ The whole 
creati(m groaneth and travailethu* Whichever region 
we contemplate there is abundant need of ‘ deliver¬ 
ance’. Captive souls are all aixiund us; fettered 
intellects; bodies bound of Satan these long weary 
years. Who is entirely free ? Veiily there is abuna- 
ant scope for ‘ deliverance * to be ‘ wrought *. 

II. To work deliverance is a supreme end in life. 

III. We are all apt to declare that we have wixiught 
no deliverance. 

IV. This is a dangerous lamentation. 

V. Only the people of God can work true deliverance 
in the earth. 

VI. We shall not know in this life what deliverance 
we have wrought—D insdalk T. Yotoo, The Oospel 
of the Left Hand, p. 161. 

Rbperbnces.—XXVL 19.—F. B. Meyer, OhrisUan World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 312. J. Parker, City Tempts 
Pulpit, vol. V. p. 70. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), 
p. 300 . J. M. Neale, Occasional Sermons, p. 13. 
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THE LORD COMINQ OUT OP HIS PLACE 
'Come, My people, enter thou into thychMbers, and shut thy 
doors about thee: hide thyself as it were for a little 
moment, until the indication be overpast For, behold, 
the Lord cometh out of His place to punish the inhabitants 
of the earth for their iniquity.’—I saiah xxvi. 20, 21. 

What is the object of the retirement which is thus 
recomniendcti to Israel. 

I. Israiil in retirement will see that God is the 
author of the great judgment on the nations—on the 
great monarchies of the Eiastem world. One of the 
faults of this people, which haunted it from age to 
age, was that it did not see God in history—in its 
own history, in the history of the world. 

Is it not much the same among ourselves ? How 
do the majority of us Englishmen look at passing 
events, and especially at misfortunes, whether they 
happen to the world at large, or to oui* own country, 
or to our families, or to ourselves ? It we think about 
them steadily at all we trace them to their causes— 
their ‘secona causes,* as our popular language re¬ 
ligiously puts it—that is, to the forces or the events 
which appeal* to us immediately to produce these mis¬ 
fortunes. We ought not to stop at these secondary 
causes just as if they were living forces—just as if they 
were, to all intents and purposes, gods—as if there 
were no power beneath, behind them, to set them in 
motion, to control, or to check them—no Cause of 
causes Who is the real agent always and everywhere. 

And if we would see God behind the agencies which, 
when governing us and governing the world, He 
employs, whether in judgment or in mercy, we must 
detach ourselves from the imjierious, the binding 
piwer of sense: we must retire within the chambers of 
the soul, into an atmosphere of prayer. 

II. And Israel in retirement may learn something 
of God*8 purposes in judgment. What a judgment 
means does not by any means always lie upon the 
surface. It only appears upon consideration, and it 
is missed if we do not make a serious pereonal effort 
to discover it 

Society as a whole has no eye for the drift of the 
judgments of God. God who rules the world unveils 
His mind to pure and holy souls, while He hides it 
from those who believe themselves to be the wise 
and prudent To study the Divine mind in God*s 
judgments in time is to learn before they appear—to 
learn to i*ead—tlie signs of the Son of Man in heaven. 
It is to prepare in the most intelligent and effective 
way for the final doom. 

III. And Israel in retirement may have power with 
God in judgment The Israel of Isaiah's day could 
do little or nothing diiectly. But indirectly Israel 
might yet do as much as, or rather more than, in those 
ancient times. 

If prayer can thus reach the physical and inanimate 
worla, much more can it reach the moral and the 
human world ; and so now, while the world goes on 
its way as if it held its own future bound in its hand, 
its course is really swayed by those of whom it takes 
the very least account—^by poor anduninfluentiaTand 
simple people who live much alone with God, and 


who have ready access to His ear and to His heart 
Israel, in his chambers, Isaiah would say, might yet do 
more for the future of the world than if David had 
been still ruling from the Euphrates to the Mediter¬ 
ranean.—H. P. Liddon, Penny PiUpitf voL xn. 
No. 689, p. 182. 

Rlustration. —An old writer tells us that he was 
reminded of this jmssage in Isaiah when he visited 
those remarkable sepulclires of the early Christian 
dead, the catacombs beneath the city of Rome. As 
he looked on those naiTow cells cut out in the soft 
rock, with a brief inscription on a tablet in front of 
each, and read how 6rst one and then another aged 
man, or youth, or maiden, had, in one of the last gi^t 
imperial persecutions, laid down life itself for Christ, 
he could not but feel that God had called that soul 
to enter into I lie chambers of the blessed dead, and 
had shut the dooi*s about and hidden it as it were for 
a little moment until the indignation was overpast— 
until the Messed day of the resurrection when the 
Lord Jesus slnnild come out of His place for judg¬ 
ment, when it would enter on its new and on its 
splendid inheritance of life.—H. P. Liddok. 

Rkfkrences.—XXVI. 20.—Spurgeon, Sermorw, voL id. 
No. 2387. J. M. Neale, Semwm on iKe Prophett^ p. 104. H. 
Hensley Henson, CJiriAtuin World Pulpit^ vol. Ixil. 1902, p. 
393. XXVI. 20, 21.-H. P. Liddon, Advent in St. PowTi, 
vol. i. p. 78. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xlii. No. 2469. XXVL 
—H. Hensley Henson, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xliv. 1908, 
p. 410. XXVIl.—1-9. Spurgeon, SermenSf vol. xlii. No. 
2469. XXVIl. 3,— Ibid. vol. xxv. No. 1464; vol. xl. No. 
2391. XXVIl. 6.—A. MacUren, Expositiant of Eoly Scripturs 
—IsadcJhj p. 121 . 

THE DAY OP THE EAST WIND 

* He stajeth His rough wind in the day of the east wind.’-— 

Isaiah xxvii. 8. 

I TAKE our text as a poet's thought Translated, 
then, I read these meanings in it: F^tly, Our trials 
are timed. Secondly, Our sufferings are measured. 
T'hirdly, Our lives ai*e compensated. 

I. Our Trials are Timed.—* He stayeth His rough 
wind in the day of the east wind.* It is something 
to know the east wind has its day. To everything 
under heaven, even the blighting scourge out of the 
east, there is a time. 

In its larger aspects we are all agreed on that 
There are whole classes of trials that have their 
season as surely as seed-time and harvest have. God 
in the life means oi-der, means succession, means 
changing discipline for chan^g years. When I 
once see that trials have their times, I gain a new 
stability and peace. 

Take no anxious thought about to-morrow. Do 
not go out to meet your troubles half-way. Till the 
day of the east wind dawns it cannot blow. When 
its morning comes, a sovereign God will summon it 

II. Our Sufferings are Measured.—The rough, 
rude, boisterous gale is on a man. He never could 
stand the blight of the east wind now. God sees: 
God knows: God willeth not that any man should 
perish. If the east wind must blow, the rough wind 
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thall be called home that morning. And that is a 
poet’s image of God’s tender mercy. 

111. Our Lives are Compensated.—The east wind 
blows. Is life worth living to-day ? Can there be 
any compensation for that searching gale? Just on 
account of that east wind, God kept the rough wind 
in its chains this moniing. It is heaven’s compensa¬ 
tion for the one that the other shall have no liberty 
to blow to-day. 

I want you to believe God’s ways are equal. We 
should fret less, we should worry less, we should have 
sweetir hearts, and far, far kindlier tongues, if we 
but realized Goci’s compensating hand. You have 
been cr\ing out bitterly against the east wind; you 
have (juite forgotten that the rough wind is stayed. 
You have no iron will, no masterful character; you 
are impressionable, yieliling, almost weak. So is the 
sea im])iessionabk‘, yet there are glories unspeakable 
of light and shadow on it, and a highway for the 
great navies there.—G. H. Mourison, Flood-Tide^ p. 
220 . 

Uekkrknces.— XXVIl. 12. — J. A. Uaird, Christian World 
Pulpily vol. Ixx. 190G, p. 148. XXVII. 13. —Spur^^eon, 
SemumSy vol. 1. No. 28G8. XXVIII. 1-13.— A. Maclanai, 
Exjxisitions of Holy Scripture — Isaiah^ p. 125. XXVIII. 3-6. 
--Ibid, p 132. XXVIll. 6.—p. 13G. XXVIII. 6, 6.— 
J. M. Neale, Sermons on the ProphetSy vol. i. p. 85. T. 
McCrie, SermonSy p. 304. XXVIll. 10, 13, —D. Fraser, 
Outlines of Sertnons on the Old Testanunty p. 180. 

THE VERIFYING FACULTY 

‘ This is the rest wherewith ye may cause the weary to rest; 
and this is the refresning.’—Ih.xiAH xxviii. iz, 

Thk Bible is always talking in our mother tongue. 
The oldest and greatest of the Prophets spoke in 
language which almost children can understand and 
appreciate. Take such words as * weary ’; the child 
knows what it means when it sees its father returning 
from the fields and stretching himself in token of 
fatigue. And ‘ rest,’ the little word needs no transla¬ 
tion ; and ‘ refreshing,* the very word which an apostle 
uses in later times when he speaks of ‘times of re- 
fi'eshing,' new showei*s, larger rains, food in the wilder¬ 
ness, water among the rock. ‘ This is the rest, this 
is the refreshing:’ it is undoubted, it brings its own 
evidence alon^ with it, it needs no witnesses and no 
certificates and no chemical tests. It makes its gospel 
known, and the world says. Well, master, thou hast 
said the truth; this is right, the heart feels it, the 
inmost soul is grateful for such proclamations. 

We have in the text an exercise of what may be 
called tlie verifying faculty. The Bible alone gives 
you the all-sufficing a ns Wei's to the all-including enig¬ 
mas. Why fool away our time by asking adventurers 
and empirics to give us answers, when the Bible over¬ 
flows with them, and our verifying faculty takes up 
the answeis one by one and says, This is right, this 
is the voice of God, this is the outlined kingdom of 
heaven ? 

1. Take for example the question of consolation. 
You are told that you live in a system of law, that 
you are encaged or enmeshed in a great scheme of 


fatalism, and that things come and go, and we must 
accept them either in their going or their coming. 
Are you satisfied? You say to such visitors from 
far-away countries, miserable comforters are ye all! 
Away with you! for my soul loathes this evil meat 
which you set before it in its hunger. Who told 
you that these conceptions were wrong? You told 
yourself; the verifying faculty within you said, All 
that may in a certain measurable ana momentary 
sense be more or less true, but it does not touch my 
hunger, my thirst, the sore of my heart, the agony 
that looks death into me. I believe in inspired 
experience; there conies a time when life so pulses 
and suns itself before a man’s consciousness and a 
man’s imagination that he himself has within his 
very soul the pleading and illuminating and solacing 
Spirit of God. 

II. Now take it in the matter of repentance. The 
Prophet was offering this people in the context a 
very great offer. They were all drunk, they were all 
babbling mockers. 

Yet the Lord made a great offer to them, He 
offered to teach them knowledge and to undei'stand 
doctrine; He said to them, I will give you another 
onportunity : this is the rest wherewith ye may cause 
the weary to rest—repentance, be sorry in your soul’s 
soul on account of your sin. We know at once that 
the answer is right Only repentance can touch sin ; 
it is not something on the surface that can he re¬ 
moved by a mechanical act; sin is in the soul, sin is 
so to say in the very tissue of the spirit; it is a gi'ief 
against God and a grief in God’s own heart, and 
God's only answer to sin is creating the possibility of 
true, profound, poignant, and sufficient repentance. 

III. Take it in the matter of obedience. Obedience 
is God’s way to refreshing; obedience opens the 
fountains, obedience points the way that will conduct 
you to the living wells of the living water. This is 
the rest—repentance; this is the refi*eshing—obedi¬ 
ence ; go back to God and find what you want. When 
you have lost your jewel you must find it. 

IV. Then we take it, finally, at the very grave 
itself. We come to that awfullest of all sights, the 
descent of the coffin, the moment of intolerable agony, 
the dumb farewell, the speechless withdrawal; and 
there comes a loving voice which says of those who 
are interred in the hope of the Christian resurrection, 
This is the rest whereby He causes the weary to I'est: 
he, she, is going to rest, to the last sleep, the holy 
slumber, out of which Only one voice can awake her: 
this is the rest, this deep cold hideous thing, the 
grave, this is the rest. Then the soul catches the 
fire of God; it says in words that cannot be heard, O 
grave, where is thy victory, thou cruel monster, thou 
terrible thing ? It has no victory; she has found in 
thee the pillow on which she can rest her weariness. 
And this is the refreshing; this tomb is not a grave 
only, it is a well, a well of living water, and in a 
mysterious, ideal, but not the less influential and eifec- 
tive sense, those who go down into the ^vo in the 
spirit of Chiist and in the spirit of His Cross find 
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below it the rockspring of which, if a soul drink, it 
shall thii'st no more.—J oseph Pabkeb, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. III. p. 83. 

RtPBiiBNcia.—XXVIII. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermoni, vol. xxvii. 
No. 1503. XXVIII. 14.—F. D. Maurice, Chrutmas Day and 
Other Sermons^ p. 105. 

THE LEISURE OP FAITH 

* He that believeth shall not make haste.’— Isaiah xxviii. i6. 

I. Of coiii'se, it is very necessary for clear thinking to 
distinguish the haste of our text from strenuous speed. 
Every one who is at all in earnest about things feels 
the push and the pull to get his life-work done; but 
a strenuous and resolute forwardness such as that is 
very different from the spirit of haste. * Unhasting 
but unresting * should be the motto on every Christian's 
coat of arms. 

1. I like to apply our text to hasty judgments. 
He that believeth shall not make haste to judge. In 
all disparagement there is a lack of faith. In every 
hasty summing up of character what is really revealed 
is our own want of trust. 

2. Again, I think our text is full of meaning for 
those who are in a great huiTy to enjoy, and perhaps 
the haste to be rich and taste life’s pleasures was 
never so mai kedly felt as it is now. Life has not been 
given us to enjoy, life has been given us to use, 

3. Again, I keep whispering this text within my 
heart when I obsei*ve our common haste to see re¬ 
sults. The man who believes in himself and in his 
message is never in a hurry to see results. What I 
feel is that if the Church of Christ really believes in 
her misNion and her message, she must not be feverish 
about results. 

II. Now when we turn to the dealings of God 
with men there is one thing that imnresses us very 
deeply. It is the slowness of all Goas piwedure in 
uiding and ble.s.sing our humanity. In all God’s 
ealings with the human race, and in all God's deal¬ 
ings with the human soul, there is purpose, urgency, 
infinite pei-sistence; but I think no man will detect 
hurry there. 

Now take our text and let it illuminate that 
thought It is liecause God believes in man that He 
refuses to huny His development We speak a great 
deal about our faith in God. Never forget God s 
glorious faith in us. 

And when I pass to the earthly life of Jesus, I am 
ancsted by the same procedure thera He was 
leisurely, just because He trusted men.—G. H. 
Mouuison, San-iiise, p. 196. 

FAITH AND HASTE 

•He that believeth shall not make haste.’—I saiah xxviii. i6. 
‘He that believeth shall not make haste.' That does 
not mean he that believeth shall never be hunied. 
This matter of haste is not a purely personal matter. 
We live in a hasting world—a world full of con¬ 
ditions that we did not make and must accept. In 
the hcai’t of a swaying crowd it is nonsense for a man 
to say, * I will not be swayed'. The crowd settles 


that matter for him. But he can say, ‘ I will keep 
calm and collected,' and can make good his word, 

Jesus undei-stood life completely. He was more 
human than we are, liecause He was Divine, and His 
Divinity took hold of all that is essential in humanity. 
And that wjxs the .secret of the quietness of the life of 
Jesus. It was a life livetl for the essential thin^ 

I. It is missing these things that turns life into a 
rush and a whirl and a selfish struggle. The world 
is in a mighty hurry, not because its life is so full— 
though that is the way it always accounts for its 
hasle—but because it is so empty; not because it 
touches reality at so many point'-, but because it 
misses it at all points. The more we hurry the less 
we live. Life is not to be gauged meiefy quanti¬ 
tatively. There is a qu dilative measurement The 
length of life found by measuring its depth. It 
goes inward to the core of the soul. It takes its 
meaning there and carries that meaning out into the 
eternity of God. 

It is true that under favourable circumstances 
selfishness may seem to live without haste. A man 
may take life quietly because he does not take it 
seriously. He may be quiet because he is asleep. 
But that is not the quietness of faith. Let not this 
selfish sluggard claim a place among the disciples of 
a quiet life. In the eyes of faith life in all its concerns 
grows ever greater, and the greater a thing life 
becomes in a man's eyes the more disposed does he 
become, and the more able to live it out quietly. 
Haste is the product of a low and mistaken view of 
life. It is the outcome of a vast delusion concerning 
the things that matter and the things that Iasi 
Faith discovers the delusions, and lays hold upon the 
few great simple things that really count in life's long 
reckonings—the clean heaii, the good conscience, 
justice, mercy, sympathy, and the service of love. 

II. And, further, the haste of the world is the 
result of the short view of life. The woild is in such 
a desperate hurry because it has no plan, no toil, no 
aspiration which the nightfiill will not blot oui 
Unbelief has no to-morrow. Worldlincss has no time 
to live. We often say, ‘ I wish I had moa* time,* 
meaning, of coui*se, that we wish we could dispose of 
the hours of the day more in accordance with our 
pei-sonal desires. But our real need in life is not 
more time but more eternity. Instead of saying 
‘Now or never,’ Christ teaches us to say, ‘Now and 
forever’. He that believeth shall find the etcnial 
meaninf^ and the eternal issues of these fleeting hour^ 
He shafl know that he bivs time in which to do his 
best because the highest faith of his soul, the deepest 
desire of his heart, the most real significance of his 
daily toil, goes on for ever into the eternity of GoA 
—P. Ainsworth, The Pilgrim Church, P-168. 

Reperknce«.-XXVIII. 16.-A. Maclaren, Expositumi cf 
Holy Scnpture-Isaiah, p. 138. J. Stalker, Christian World 
PulpU, vol. lix. 1901, p. 123. W. H. Hutchings, Semum^ 
Sketches, p. 294. D. Coster, Ck>ritt a Surs Foundation, Sermom, 
1842-79, XXVIII. 17.-Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xxv. No. 
1501. C. G. Finney, Sermons on Gospel Tlismei, p. 119. 
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MAN’S SCHEMES 

* For the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself on 

it: and the covering narrower than he can wrap himself 

in it.’—lsAiAH xxviii. 20. 

'I'wo things we are asked to consider in this text con¬ 
cerning man’s plans and schemes: (1) Their insuf¬ 
ficiency, and (2) their insecurity. 

I. Their Insufficiency. —Man’s plans do not reach 
tar enough, they are too short, he cannot stretch him¬ 
self out upon them, and consequently it were folly for 
him to repose in them. Now the chief conceni of man 
in this life is, or should be, the formation and main¬ 
tenance of character. God alone can compass true 
character. God alone can conceive the plan which, 
being indejiendent of all external and worldly circum¬ 
stance, can build up and maintain a true all-round 
character. And has He not done this in the person 
and work of Jesus Christ? 

II. Their Insecurity. —Man’s plans are not only 
found to be insufficient, but also insecure. ‘The 
covering is naiTOwcr than that a man can wrap him¬ 
self in it* As Israel found their plans to be insecure, 
a narrow covering indeed, so shall we find our earth- 
hoi'n plans, wlu'icbv we would protect our characteis 
before God and man, fail us. As the house built upon 
the sand nray stand well and look well whilst the sun 
is shining and there is calm all around, but will be 
utterly destroyed when the wind begins to beat upon 
it and the rain to fall, so our characters built upon 
our own feeble, insufficient plans will in like manner 
fall when the wrath of Goa shall descend upon the 
children of disobedience. —J. Gay, Com/mon Truths 
from Queer Texts, p. 83. 

Rbferencks. —XXTIII. 20. —Spur«j:eon, Sermmn, vol. v. 
No. 244. Black, University Serraons, p. 104. W. W. 

Batlershall, hderjYretatimis of Life and Religion, p. 31. XXVIII. 
21.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Isaiah, p. 
147 . VV. L. Watkinsoi), The TrarusJi/jured Sackcloth, p. 221. 
XXVIII. 23-29.—Hnd, p. IfiO. XXVIII. 24-29.—P. N. 
^Vaf(t»:ett, Church Times, vol. xlix. 1903, p. 459. XXVIII. 
25.—Spur^€K)ii, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1620. XXVIII. 29.— 
Jhid. vol. xii. No. 711- XXIX. 11, 12.— W. M. Faylor, Out¬ 
lines of Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 191. XXIX. 13.— 
1*. H. Hall, The Brotherhood of Man, p. 79. 

TRUE IMPERIALISM 

‘The shadow of Egypt.’—I saiah xxx. a. 

Many of the changes that time brings are on the sur¬ 
face of life. There is a certain stability at the hear t 
of things. The great laws of life change not. The 
selfsame sunlight that put an end to Jacob’s conflict 
with the angel gilds our joys and guides our toils to- 
(la^. So is it with these human hearts of ours. So 
is it with the gi’eat common sentiments and necessities. 
Motives that swayed men*s lives when the world was 
young can be traced in modem life. Life changes its 
costume more easily than it changes its character. 
When we say that history repeats itself, we do not 
mean that there ai’e occasional coincidences; we mean 
rathe!' that the best and the worst in human life have 
a tendency to perj^etuate themselves, and that through 
all the ages the human heart beats to the same tune. 


cherishes some of the same nobilities and the same 
follies, and shows itself capable of much that is fine 
and much that is contemptible. 

So we may go bac k through very many centuries 
and find in a bit of ancient history that which is re¬ 
peating itself in the life of to-day. The national 
question among the Jews of Hezekiah’s day was. How 
can we shake off the Assyrian yoke ? And the popular 
solution of the problem was, Enter into an alliance 
with Egypt, 'irue, Egypt was a land of many idols, 
but it was also a land of many horses and cnanotSi 
and full coffei-s. And there have always been those 
in the world who, when they have wanted chariots, 
have not been over particular where they boiTOwed 
them. There have always been those who would 
fraternize with an idolater—provided he was a rich 
idolater. Kg v pt was powerful with that kind of power 
that the world and the devil can fiilly appi*eciate 
There is a might that calls to the world in the clang 
of iron and the thunder of horsemen and the clink of 
gold, and many there be that trust in it. There is a 
might that lifts not up its voice in the clamour of the 
world, but that pleads its rights and its power in the 
silences of thought, in the quiet inner place where con¬ 
science dwells, in the depths of all true feeling, and on 
the lonely heights of the ideal—and would to God that 
you and I had more faith in it. 

I. The choice between these two is ever before us. 
Since the days of Hezekiah, kingdoms have risen to 
greatness anci sunk into oblivion. The great centres 
of power and industry, of learning and dominion, have 
shifted steadily westward. Places that once pulsated 
with industrial activity and political influence have 
now little more than an archaeological significance. 
But the heart of the West to-day is as the heart of 
the East in many a dim yesterday, and the thing 
against which the Jewish Prophet protested is the 
thing against which some one must protest still—even 
trust in Ihe shadow of Egypt. Recall for a moment 
the stately and spiritual interest of a song that Israel 
sang in the days of a purer and more reverent national 
life: ‘He that dwelleth in the secret place of the 
Most High shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty. I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge 
and mv fortress, my God in whom I trust. Surely 
He shall deliver thee.* Then the shadow of Egypt 
fell on the people. They transferred their allegiance, 
not deliberately, but none the less really, from the 
unseen to the seen. The great changes of life, and 
especially those for the worse, are often undeliberate. 

II. The difference between the nation and the in¬ 
dividual is mainly a quantitative one. If the national 
confidence is in the shadow of Egyp^ it is because the 
individual confidence is there, ^e sl^dow of an 
earthly ideal, an unspiritual interpretation of life, a 
material estimate of success, has fallen on our separate 
souls. No wonder that men miss the divinity of hie- 
tory, and leave God out of their widest reckonings 
and their corporate counsels, when they fail to find 
them in their toil for bread, and, reverring the word 
of Scripture, say, ‘ We walk by sight and not by faith ^ 
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in. The firet debt that we owe to our country must 
be paid to our God. The highest service that any 
man can render to the Fatherland is the service of 
faith. To dwell in the secret place of the Most High, 
and abide under the shadow of the Almighty; to lay 
up treasure in heaven; to be reverent and prayei ful 
and unselfish; to lean on God amid the simple toils 
and necessities and pains of one's dailjr life; to mani¬ 
fest the heroism that passes unrecognized among men 
because it is heroism,and, therefore, clothed in humility; 
to be less worldly than you are often tempted to be; 
to believe in the deathless divinity of conscience, duty, 
and love—this is the higher patriotism, into whose 
hands at hist the honour and tne peace of any people 
must be placed for safe keeping.—P. Ainsworth, The 
PUgrim Ghv/rch, p. 227. 

Rbperenci^.— XXX. 7. — E. A. Dr&pert The Gi/iof Strength^ 
p. 46. W. Baxeiidale, Christian IVorld Pulpit^ vol. xxxix. 
1891, p. 278. J. Vaugliaii, Semnons Preached in Gh/rist Ghurchf 
Brighton (7th Serioi), p. 23. XXX. 10.—J. H. Jellett, The 
Elder Son, p. 164. 

THE SECRET OP STRENGTH 
* In returning and rest shall ye be saved ; in quietness and in 
confidence shall be your strength: and ye would not*— 
Isaiah xxx. 15. 

Hezekiah was double-minded; he had faith in God, 
yet he was not free from confidence in the arm of flesh, 
^e Pj ophet was inspired to dissuade him from relying 
upon an earthly helper, and to assure him that in re¬ 
turning and in rest he should be saved. Apply this 
message to our own day. 

I. The Need for this Counsel. —This is manifest 
when we consider— 

(а) The dangers with which Christians are often 
threatened from without. Adverse circumstances, 
sore temptations, fierce assaults of the foe, are likely 
to disturb aiid to dismay. 

(б) The weakness of which we are conscious 
within. Where shall we look for help and deliver¬ 
ance ? Who are we that we should withstand such 
force, and baffle such craft ? 

II. In Time of Danger and Alarm It Is not Easy to 
Maintain a Quiet Heart —The advice is especially 
hard to follow in days of religious excitement or un¬ 
settlement, in days of social i-estlcssness and of political 
change. In fact, this counsel is most difficult to ac¬ 
cept just when it is most urgently needed. 

III. The Nature and Bearing of this Counsel.— 
The exhortation is to— 

(а) Quietness. A quiet mind is acknowledged to 
be a gieat blessing ; it is only to be enjoyed by those 
who live in, and who breathe a serene atmosphere of 
devotion and fellowship with God. 

(б) Confidence. This must be placed in Him who 
deserves and requires it Faith in an overruling 
Providence; faith in a gracious and almighty Saviour; 
this is the posture of the soul which is here commended. 

IV. The Blessings which Follow. 

(•) Strmgth. This is a paradox, but it is a truth. 
Not the noisy, blustering, restless nature, is strong; but 
the nature which waits calmly and patiently on Gkxl. 


(b) Safety. Whatever be the ill that overhangs 
the soul, whoever be the foe that assails it, there is 
one Deliverer, and He is Divine; there is one security, 
and that is quiet faith in Him. 

Rkferenoks.— XXX. 15. — Spurgeon, Sermont^ vol. Hi No. 
2985. A. Maclaren, Expotitiom of Holy Senplure-^lMiah, 
p. 155. J. T. Bramston, Sermons to Boys, p. 8. R. T. 
Davidson, In Quietness and Confidence^ Sermon, 1885. H. M. 
Hilton, Church Times, vol. xl. 1898, p. 91. 

WAITING 

* And therefore will the Lord wait, that He nuiy be gracioos 
unto you. . . . Blessed are all they that wait for Him.’— 
Isaiah xxx. 18. 

We have here two companion pictures. 

1. The Loixl waiting to bless. In the word 'wait* 
there lies, first, the idea of longing and yearning. All 
true love is a longing to make the beloved happy. 
Second, along with this longing to bless there is some¬ 
thing that .egulates the flow of* the Divine love, 

' Therefore doth the Lord waitA man must be 
prepared for the gift, and then, and not till then, will 
God bestow it Third, there is often a wise and lov¬ 
ing delay that a man may feel his dependence upon 
God. Instances—Martha and Mary, and death of 
LazaiTis : ‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here \ Peter in 
prison, and at last moment, when hope is almost deack 
deliverance comes. The Syropheniciau woman—^The 
Ix)rd waiteth that He might be gracioua 

II. T he men waiting to be blessed. Our attitude 
has to have in it the same elements that God's has— 
First, earnest desire; second, patient dependence.— 
A. Macijiren, Contemporary Pulpit, voL a pt 
126. 

Rkfkrbnces.— xxx. 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vel. xxx. 
No. 1766. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Isasah, 
p. 159. A. Murray, JVaiting on God, p. 97. T. Barker, 
Plain Sermons, p. 161. XXX. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xxiv. No. 1419. XXX, 19-21.—A. G. Mortimer, The Churcks 
Lesvms for the Christian Year, part i. p. 46. XXX, 20.— 
Morgan Dix, Sermons Doctrinal and Practical, p. 245. XXX. 
21.—T. Yates, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixviii. 1905, p. 404. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1672. J. Keble, Sermons 
far Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 382. XXX. 26.—J. K. Popham, 
Sermons, pp. 263, 272. XXX. 29.—J. M. Neale, Sermons 
^reached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 274. XXX. 32. 
—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Prophets, vol, il. p. 93. XXXI. 
5.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture-—Isaiah, p. 161. 
XXXI. 6.—J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas and Epiphemy, p. 
225. XXXI. 9.—/Wi. p. 168. XXXII. 1.—J. Vickery, Ideals 
of Life, p. 3. W. J. Woods, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxvii. 
1890, p. 60. A. G. Bleukin, ibid. voL liv. 1898, p. 298. XXXll. 

2. —W. C. E. Newbolt, ibid. vol. xlv. 1894, p. R XXXll. 
2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1243; voL xlix. Na. 
2866 ; vol. liii. No. 3031. A. Mursell, Hush and Hutrry^ ^ 
80. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Lessons far Da/iby Lifs^ p. 
38. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Seripiurs^Isa/iah, f, 
176; see also Sermons Preached in Manchester (3rd Series), 
p. 135. C. Perren, Eevival Sermons in Outlins, p. 241. 
R. W. Dale, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 1895, p. 212. 
J, H. Joweit, ibid. vol. Iv. 1899, p. 83. T. L. Cuyler, ibid. 
vol. IviU, 1900, p. 14. Jonathan Edwards, Works, voL U. p. 
929. J. Boston, ibid. vol. ix. p. 220. B. Cooper, Pradical 
Sermons, voL v. p. 98, Simeon, Works, vol vlU. p. 45. 
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Blunt, Potihumotu SermonSj vol. i. p. 23. C. Bradley, Prac¬ 
tical SermonSf vol. i. p. 45. J. Keble, Sertnona for the SainU* 
Dayi, p. 280. XXXII. 3.—J. M. Ne ile, Sermons on the Pro- 
pheU, vol. i. p. 104. XXXII. 8 .--IV’. S. llaiuBford, Christian 
IPorld Pulpit, vol. xl. 1801, p. GO. J. M. Neale, Sermomon 
the Prophets, vol. i. pj>. Ill, 122. XXXII. 13. — T. Arnold, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 222. XXXII. 14, 15. — G. Matlieson, 
Voices of the Spirit, p. G4. XXXII. 17. — «I. Fraser, Parochial 
and Other Sermons, p. 321. J. H. Jowett, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixi. 1002 , p. 380. 

• Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.'— Isaiah xxxii. 20 . 

The text of Coleridge’s Lay Sermon (1817), which 
he describes as ‘easy to be rcnienilieied from its 
bnefness, likely to be remembered from its lieauty*. 

RKKKRKNcFa.—XXXII. 20 .— W. J. Hooking, ibid. vol. 
xxxvii. 1800, p. 300. J. Fercival, Serm^oiis at Ihujhy, p. 85. 
F. E. Fa;;et, Sermons on Duties of Daily Life, p. 311 ; see also 
Plain Preachmg to Poor People (0th Series), p. 121. 

GOD IS A CONSUMING FIRE 

'The sinners in Zion are afraid; fearfulness hath surprised 
the hypocrites. Who among us shall dwell with the de¬ 
vouring fire P who among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings ? He that walketh righteously, and speaketh up¬ 
rightly ; he that despiseth the gain of oppressions, that 
shaketh his hands from holding of bribes, that stoppeth 
his ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth his eves from 
seeing evil; he shall dwell on high ; his place of defence 
shall be the munitions of rocks: bread shall be given him ; 
his waters shall be sure.'—I saiah xxxiii. X 4 >i 6 . 

This passage contains a question, and the reply to the 
question, and an assurance over and above the reply. 

L Consider the answer here given to the inquiry 
about dwelling with God. The possession of spiritual 
life—shown to be spiritual life by the external mani- 
festation.s of walking rigliteously, and speaking up¬ 
rightly, and holding aloof from evil—is tne one thing 
which enables a man to stand without being consumed 
in the consuming fire of the presence of God. 

II. Wc advance to consider our second point—the 
question asked by the sinners and hyjiocrites, or 
rather the statement involved in theii* question, that 
the God with whom we have to do is a consuming or 
devouring fire. 

So long os we are in this world there is a sort of 
sci^n or veil interposing itself between our souls and 
God. God deals with us through the intervention 
of intermediate agencies, and thus there is no special 
distress, no very pungent misery experienced, if we 
ai‘e out of harmony with the Divine nature. But in 
the world of the future this state of things is altered. 
The screen is dropped, and the soul comes into direct, 
immediate contact with Deity, is hemmed round, and 
clasped in every direction, by Him Who is a con¬ 
suming fire. To the purified soul, then, which has 
consented—willingly, gladly, consented—to lie de¬ 
tached from its sin, and which, whilst on earth, has 
been changed into the image of Christ by the opera¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit, such close proximity to the 
Godhead is the source of indescribable gladness. But 
to the soul which has clung to its sin, and has 
identified itself with its sin, and has refused to be 
disentangled from its sin—this plunging into an 


element for which it is not prepared, and with which 
it has no affinity, this coming into dii-ect contact 
with the purity and holiness of God—brings intoler¬ 
able torment. 

III. Something is promised us if we be of the 
number of those who walk righteously, and speak 
uprightly, and dwell in the presence of God. What 
is it? We may call it ‘ inaccessibility|—the l)eing 
placed high beyond the reach of anything that can 
really harm us.—G ohdon Calthrop, Penny Pulpit, 
vol. XVI, No. 926, p. 129. 

Refkiiences.—XXXIII. 14.—F. Ferguson, Peace With 
God, p. 1 . XXXIII. 14, 15.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy ScripAure — Isaiah, p. 189. XXXIII. 15, 16.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1704. XXXIII. 16.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—^Isaiah, p. 199. XXXIII. 16, 
17.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Prophets, vol. I. p. 132. 

THE INVISIBLE PRESENCE OP GOD 
(Advent) 

Isaiah xxxiii. 17. 

There is a peculiar feeling with which we regard the 
dead. What does this arise from ?—that he is absent ? 
No ; for we do not feel the same towards one who it 
merely distant, though he be at the other end of the 
eaiih. Is it because in this life we shall never see 
him again ? No, surely not; because we may be 
j>erfectly certain we shall never see him when he goes 
abread, we may know he is to die abroad, and perhaps 
he does die abroad; but will anyone say that, when 
the news of his death comes, our feelinc when we 
think of him is not quite changed ? Surmy it is the 
piissing into another state which impresses itself 
upon us, and makes us sj)eak of him as we do—I 
mean, with a sort of awe. We cannot tell what 
he is now, what his relations to us, what he knows 
of us. We do not underetand him, we do not see him. 
He is passed into the land ‘ that is very far ofF'; but 
it is not at all certain that he has not some mysterious 
hold over us. Thus his not being seen with oup 
bodily eyes, while perchance he is present, makes the 
thought of him more awful. Apply this to the sub¬ 
ject Defore us, and you will perceive that there is a 
sense, and a true sense, in which the invisible presence 
of God is more awful and overpowering than if we 
saw it And so again, the presence of Christ, now 
that it is invisible, brings with it a host of high and 
mysterious feelings, such as nothing else can inspire. 
The thought of our Saviour, absent yet present, b 
like that of a friend taken from us, but, as it were, in 
dream returned to us, though in this case not in 
dream, but in ideality and truth.— J. H. Newmak. 

WORSHIP. A PREPARATION FOR CHRIST'S 
COMING 

(Advent) 

* Thine eves shall see the King in Hb beauty : they shall 
behold the land that b very lar off.’ —Isaiah xxxiii. 17 . 

Year after yeai', as it passes, brings us the same 
warnings again and again, and none perhaps more 
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Impressive than those with which it comes to us at 
this seasoa The very frost and cold, rain and gloom, 
which now befall us, foa»bode the last dreary days of 
the world, and in religious hearts raise the thought 
of them. The year is worn out; spring, summer, 
autumn, each in turn, have brought their gifts and 
done their utmost; but they are over, and the end is 
come. All is past and gone, all has failed, all has 
sated ; we are tired of the past; we would not have 
the seasons longer; and the austere weather which 
succeeds, though ungrateful to the body, is in tone 
with our fceliiiLiS, and acceptable. Such is the frame 
of mind which befits the end of the year; and such 
the frame of mind which comes alike on good and 
bad at the end of life. The days have come in which 
they have no pletisure; yet they would hardly be 
young again, could they be so by wishing it Life 
IS well enough in its way; but it does not satisfy. 
Thus the soul is cast forward upon the futui*e, and in 
proportion as its conscience is clear and its percejition 
teen and true, does it rejoice solemnly that ‘the 
night is far spent, the day is at hand,* that there are 
‘ new heavens and a new earth ’ to come, though the 
former are failing ; nay, mther that, because they are 
foiling, it will ‘soon see the King in His beauty,* 
and ‘behold the land which is very far off *. These 
are feelings for holy men in winter and in age, waiting, 
in some dejection perhaps, but with comfort on the 
whole, and calmly though earnestly, for the Advent 
of Christ—J. M. Newman. 

FAR OFF, YET NIQH 

*Thine eyes shall see the King in His beauty; they shall be¬ 
hold the land that is very far off.’— Isaiah xxxiii. 17 . 

Heaven is shown as a laml of glory and peace and 
joy and rest There is no darkness, no parting, no 
pain, and no sorrow. And yet we are given to under¬ 
stand from the words of the text that it is a land 
fi'om which we are far off. A shadow of disapfxiint- 
ment passes over us, a feeling of pain when we re* 
memlx*r that the life of the blessed ones is far off, and 
we have a lone, hard road to travel before we can be 
safe—safe and sure in the presence of the King. That 
long road which we have to travel is life, and there is 
no cutting the distance short Although this life 
contains many comforts, luxuries, and pleasures, the 
beauty of the vision of the King outshines them all. 
And to us, even with the vision of that far-off land, 
there comes a feeling of disappointment We want 
safety and happiness now. Why does God keep it all 
for that land which is so far off? It is we that are 
making a mistake. 

I. God Does not Keep it for that Far-off Distant 

Land. —We are far too ready to think of God as a far- 
off God; we are teaching our children to believe in 
Him as such. We teaA them that God*s angels 

S read their wings around them os they sleep, that 
e hears them and He loves them. Yet when the 
child asks, Where is God? we answer. Up there, above 
tlie sky. Are we not teaching the child wrongly? 


Are we not teaching him just that which we should 
not teach him, just that which we should not let our¬ 
selves think or Ixjlieve—that God is a distant God ? 
We think of God as One Who will meet us face 
to face in a distant world. Would it not be better 
to teach our children that God is always with 
them; that He is with them in their room; that 
if they go into another room He is there also; 
and that if they go out into the sti'eet He is with 
them still. 

II. It is only by God’s Help that our Soul’s 
Enemies can be Overcome. — God sends us tempta¬ 
tions to see what metal we are made of. Scientific 
men will not trust an untested instrument, and so it 
is that God would have us perfect. I’erhaps never at 
any time in the history of Christianity has the study 
of faith in the face of difficulties been more wanted 
than now. Men are using their intellects and their 
physical powers more than ever before. Men require 
and want iv\ answer where perhaps an answer cannot 
be given. God does not always see fit to tell us every¬ 
thing. Not till we get to the next world shall we see 
things clearly. The mysteries of life and death are 
inysteiies still, and wc are to wait for the far-off land 
before we can have all things clear. 

Hefkrences.—.XXXIII. 17 .—Spurj^eon, Sermons, vol. xlil. 
No. 752. D. MacGreg^or, The Dundee Pulpily 1872, p. 74. 
W. H. Hutchings, Sermon-Skeichet (2nd Series), p. 23. B. J. 
Snell, Christian JVorld Pulpit, vol. 11. 1897, p. lOG. H. D. 
ilawusley, ibid, vol. Ixvii. 1905, p. 379. J. Hamilton, Faith im 
God, p. 213. J. W. Horsley, Church Times, vol. xlvi. 12 July, 
1901. H. E. Manning, Sermons, p. 431. F. Ferguson, 
British Weekly Pulpit, vol. ii. p, 249 ; Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 101. XXXIII. 20-23.—Spurgeon, Ser¬ 
mons, vol. ix. No. 489. XXXIII. 21.—A. Maclareu, Exposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture-^Isaiah, p. 200. 

THE LORD OUR JUDGE 

{Advent) 

• For the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the 
Lord is our King ; He will save us.’— Isaiah xxxiii. 2 a, 

These four sentences seem to sum up all the great 
lessons of Advent 

I. The Lord Is our Judge.— ITiat is the beginning 
and the condition of all spiritual progress lies m 
realizing the absolute and everlasting distinction be¬ 
tween good and bad—the absolute importance of 
being on the side of good. Christ tells us of the 
everlasting distinction between those on the right hand 
and those on the left Yes, in spite of the vice and 
wickedness of the good, in spite of the virtues of the 
bad, there runs a line, invisible, but as profound as 
can be conceived, in amongst us as we gather together, 
that distinguishes between those who at the bottom 
of their wickedness are serving God, and those who, 
at the bottom, in spite of al* their attractiveness, are 
seiwing their own llesh, their own lusts, and their own 
selfishness. 

The answer to the question ‘ Who among us shall 
dwell in the everlasting fire ’? is, He that walks u]^ 
rightly; he who has done no wrong; for him thia 
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oonsuming and awful fire of the Divine presence shall but the I^rd often disproves our mottoes; He shows 
be a vision of beauty and of the land that is very fai' how unaxiomatic our axioms are, for frequently it is 
off. But for those who have done wix)ng, what the survival of what we deem unfittest which we are 
punishment must it be to simply find themselves in called to witness. 

God's presence unfit! They will find nothing else bOt No man need make his disadvantages a reason of 
the everlasting buniing and devouring fire, with despondency, nor need any make them an excuse for 
no other fate than weeping and gnashiiig of teeth, spiritual ineffectiveneM. Disadvantages become ad- 
Those will be the horrible consequences of making vantages at the transfiguring touch of Jesus, 
the one irretrievable mistake. ‘The Lord is our II. This is True of Providential Supply.—Your 
judge.' That is the beginning—to l)elieve it in our couise in life may be sadly hedged in, but God shall 
hearts. clear it. Your lot may be a banen one, but God 

11. The Lord is our Lawgiver.— Surely if God shall fertilize it. ‘Have faith in God.' Cry, oft as 

loves us, He must have given us some guidance to the day dawns, ‘ Give us this day our daily bread, and 
how we should walk, be able to know His character, it shall be givea 

and to come at last into His presence to behold the III. This Is Illustrated In Triumph Over Tempta- 
King in His l)eauty. We know God legislated for the tlon and Sin.—We are all lame spiritually. The 
people of the old covenant. He was their lawgiver, tragedy of many lives is their temptations, but the 
He gave them their ceremonial law to know how to Lord turns the tragedy into glory, 

approach Him, their social law that they might reg- So in respect of our besetting sin. It has ofttimee 

uTate their social life agreeably to (iod and for laid us low. And we never feel our humiliating lame- 
their own well-being. All that has been deepened ness as we do in its presence. But how many have 
and sterilized for us into those great moral lawsillus- received superhuman power so that they have taken 
trated in the writings of the Bible from our Lord's the prey I Look to the exalted Christ Think 
own character. We know what is right and what is less of your lameness and more, far more, of His 
wi’ong conduct. More than that, the Lord has power. 

given us the laws of the Church, the requirements IV. In Christian Service we see this Verified, 
and ordinances whereby those who need education How lame we all are who minister for Chiist! 
are taught and trainee! for God. ‘The Lord is our But the ministiy of lame men need not be a lame 
lawgiver.' ministry. Power Divine is an overmatch for human 

in. The Lord Is our King.—That means He crippledn^. 'This has been signally demonsti-ated 
requires our deliberate service. In all things, and in in the history of the Church of Christ. ‘Out of 
all parts of life the kingdom of God is to be pro- the mouths of babes and sucklings' God has perfected 
moted. All members of society should realize that praise. 

V. This is Discernible in the Spiritual Blessings 
which Abound Amid Trials.— One of Lord Lytton's 
most celebrated characters said, ‘ Pain does not con¬ 
quer me,' but what Eugene Aram vainly said the 
Christian truly declares. Pain does not conquer 
Christ’s people. They conquer their pain, and they 
often conquer by their paia Think of all maiming 
as an opportunity of winning a great prize. 

VI. This is a Parable of the Winning of Eternal 
Blessedness.—By human merit heaven was never won. 
Those crowned victoi's were all lame on a time. They 
thought that with their cruel limitations they would 
never gain that glory. But they overcame ‘ l)ecause 
of the blood of the Lamb'. 'The lame who trust their 
Saviour shall all at length shout with the shouting of 
them that take the prey. 

VII. This is a Qospel of Individual Salvation.— 

Dinsdale T. Young, The Travels of the Hearty p. 
193. 

‘ The lame take the prey.’—IsAiAH xxxiii. 23. 

I. The Lame.— It is clear that Israel, in her cleansed 
and foI given remnant, is here indicated by this word 
lame. Im}X)veri8hed in emotivity, she had not regained 
her sti’ength ; but since God has wrought on her be¬ 
half there is to be no waiting; but, lame as she is, she 
may enter into the full enjoyment of that deliverance 
which, by the strong hand of God, has been accom¬ 
plished. 
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because they belong to Chnst they ai’e to work tor 
Christ, because they belong to society they ai'e to 
work for society. ‘The Lord is our King.' 

IV. He will Come to Save Us.—If you search into 
your consciences you know that you want something 
which your own nature cannot supply, a cleansing 

E rofound, which reaches into the very roots of your 
eing. You must be delivered not from the results, 
but from the very power of sin. ‘ He shall save His 
people fmm their sins *— the same Lawgiver, the same 
King, He is our Saviour—‘ He will come to save us'. 
He gave not only His love, but Himself— Bishop 
Gork, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxiil 1903, 
p. 72. 

Rbfkkkngbs.— XXXIJl. 22. — A. Maclaren, Expontiona of 
Holy Sai})ture — Imiah, p. 213. C. Gore, Ghv/rch Timea, vol. 
xliv. 1300, p. 743 ; see also Chriatian World Pulpit, vol. 
lix. 1901, p. 36. J. M. Neale, Semuma on the Propheta, vol. i. 
p. 144 ; see also Sermom Preached in SachvilU College Chapel, 
vol. iv. p. 266. 

VICTORIOUS CRIPPLEDNESS 
‘The lame take the prey.’— Isaiah xxxiii. 23. 

This is a proverb amply verified in history and ex¬ 
perience, ‘The lame take the prey'. 

L This is Seen In the Overcomiitg of Disadvan¬ 
tages. —* ITie survival of the fittest ' Ls man's motto, 
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Are we not here introduced to one of God*8 great 
principles ? The deliverances of life have been con¬ 
spicuously of God. He has gotten unto Himself the 
victory. * Not by might nor by power, but by My 
Spirit, saith the lAird.* And the victoiies of God have 
so often been won, not merely for the lame, but 
through the lame, as to constitute a law of God in 
human affairs. 

II. The Lame Take the Prey.—May we not 
inquire concerning the prey which they take. 
‘Then is the prey of a gi’cat spoil divided,’ says 
the Prophet. It was, in the fii*st instance, the prey 
of their con(]ueror Sennacherib and the Assyrian 
power. 

(a) It was the pr^y of conqitest These people 
had Ixjcn for many yeai*s in ca])tivity. Now, tliough 
so feebh^, so weak, so impoverished, they have taken 
the prey of conquest, even their liberty. 

St. Paul speaks about our deliverance from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious lilierty of Ihe 
children of God. Christ said : ‘ If the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed It is given unto 
us, in Chi*ist Jesus our Lord, to possess the prey of 
conquest, the freedom of the ‘ law of lilierty And 
in this respect it is the lame who take the prey. It 
is the man who is lamed by sin and who knows it: 
beaten by his temptations, and tempest-tossed with 
his many difficulties, who, relying upon the finished 
woi'k of Jesus ( lirist, through love to Him, gets the 
mastery over the sin which doth so easily lieset, and 
entei-s into the lilieiiy of God, while many another, 
seemingly stronger, but often self-righteous, remains 
still in bondage. 

(b) It is the prey of a rich experience. A bitter 
one ’tis true, but a rich one nevertheless. We think 
that there is nothing like the sunshine, nothing like 
prosjienty. Hut it is often the intervening cloud 
which makes the shining of the sun more precious, 
and the peri<xl of adversity which makes us value all 
the more pros{)erity. *I have got the sunshine on 
the sensitive plate,’ says the photographer. ‘Shut 
out the light now, close the door, blot out the sun, 
let me remain in darkness. What light I must have 
for to see at all must be subdued, broken up. ’ 

See, in the darkness, how the form develops, how 
the impressions of the sunlight are revealed I God 
has shone forth, in the face of Jesus Christ, upon the 
soul of man, and away into the darkness, like St. Paul, 
that soul is driven that Christ may be formed, de¬ 
veloped within. It may be that all along the soiTOw- 
ful way that soul must pass in the shadows. But in 
that day, when the clouas and the mists will all have 
been dissolved, what a prey, a spoil, of rich experiences 
that soul will have taken.—J. Gay, Common Truths 
from Queer Texts, ]). 122. 

Rbfuubnobs.— XXXIII. 23.— F. B. Cowl, Straight TreuJes, 
p. 18. XXXIII. 23, 24.—F. B. Meyer, ChrUtian World 
Pulpitf vol. liv. 1898, p. 4. XXXIII. 24.—Spurgeon, Sermoru, 
vol. xxxii. No. 1906. XXXIV. 6.-W. D. Roas, The Svoord 


3.—Spurgeoii, Sermons, vol. v. No. 243. XXXV, 4.—W. M. 
Taylor, Outlines of Sermons on ihe Old Testament, p. 196. 
F. Ilastingg, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiii. 1908, p. 
38. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2816. XXXV. 6 .— 
S. A. Barnett, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Ixxi. 1907, p« 62, 
XXXV. 6, 6. —A. Maclaren, ExposUions of Holy Scripture — 
Isaiah, p. 216. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2636. J. 
Keble, Sermons for AdvenJt to Christmas Eve, p, 90, XXXV, 

7.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre-^Iscnah, p. 
221. XXXV. 6-10.—C. Voysey, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 4 

THE MIRAGE AND THE POOL 

* The mirage shall become a pool*—I saiah xxxv, 7, 

‘ 4’he mirage shall become a pool.' The illusory shall 
become the substantial. The life of disappointments 
shall become a lift- of satisfaction. 

I. What soii'e luni have experienced in the sandy 
desert others have suffen‘d in the common life. 
Humanity is r cocked by a mirage more inviting and 
enticing than the semblance of the desert. There is 
the illusory in bfe, the mirage which allures with its 
promise of satisfying pools, and then mocks us with 
its leagues of desolating sand. 

Disappointments abound: is it possible for us to 
attain to satisiaction ? Is it possible to get away 
from semblance to realities ? Can life become satis¬ 
fying, and not a cruel procession of bitter chag¬ 
rins? A disappointing life means an undiscovered 
God! The world presents the mirage: God offei*s 
the pool. ‘The mirage shall become a pool.' The 
life of disappointments shall become the life of 
satisfaction, 

II. It is a heartening thing for the preacher to be 
able to say to himself and to his hearers that these 
pools of God have been found. Some of the pools 
have been named, and their very names are full 
of soft and cool refreshment. Here is one of the 
pools of the Lord, ai*ound which the pilgrims are 
gathered. What is its name? The ‘wells of sal¬ 
vation '! 

But here is another band of pilgrims gathered round 
about another of the watere of the Lord. What do 
they call it ? ‘ The river of God's pleasures.* And 

the real import is even sweeter than the phrase con¬ 
veys, for its inner meaning bears this suggestion, 
‘God's delicaciesThe pilgrims appear to lack the 
multitudinous and riotous revelries of life ; but they 
have its finest distillations of joy. It is not always 
the man who owns the countryside who owns the 
landscape. He owns the estate; his almost penniless 
cottager, with the refined and purified spirit, owns 
the glory of the landscape. Which of them diinks of 
the river of ‘ GkxI’s delicacies' ? 

Here is yet another band of desert pilgrims ^thered 
round about the refreshing waters of the Lord. They 
call it ‘ the river of peace 

III. What is the testimony of the pilgrims who have 
been to the Lord’s pools ? Here is a strain from the 
pilgrim's song : ‘ My soul is satisfied as with marrow 
Here is another pilgrim witness: ‘ He satisfieth the 


Bathed in Heaven, p. 6. XXXV. 1.—A, G. Mortimer, The 
Chiurchts Lessons for the Christian Year, part i. p. 69. XXXV. 
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longing soul*. —J. H. Jowett, Apostolic Optimism, 
p. 144. 

Rbfbrcncb. — XXXV. 7f 8.—J. Wordsworth, Ths One 
Ksligtonf Bampton Loctures, 1881, p. 181. 

THE HIGHWAY OP HOLINESS 

* And an highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall be 
called £e way of holiness; the unclean shall not pass over 
it; but it shall be for those * (or * He shall be with them,' 
if you look in your margins): * the wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein. No lion shall be there, nor 
any ravenous beast shall go up thereon, it shall not be 
found there ; but the redeemed shall walk there : and the 
ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion 
with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads : they 
shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away.’— Isaiah xxxv. 8-io. 

Consider some of the characteristics of the life of 
holiness to which the Prophet here calls our atten¬ 
tion, and the conditions which are attached to the 
right of way, 

I. ‘ The unclean shall not pass over it.' Until we 
are washed and cleansed from our ‘ old sins * we are 
not in a position to pass over the Kind's highway of 
holiness. We must pass throuj^h the gate before we 
can pass along the way, and that gate is the Cro.ss, 
where the blood of Jesus Christ, God's Son, cleanses 
from all sin. 

II. The highway of holiness is the path of * fellow¬ 
ship with the Divine'. When Christ was here on 
earth He ever moved along this way, and He is still 
to be found there by those uho pass it. We may 
put it thus: Fellowship with Christ is the privilege 
of those who are wholly conseciated to the Lord, 
whose supreme desire is to be holy as He is holy ; and 
just in so far as this privilege is actually realized, the 
soul is more and more completely sanctified by con¬ 
tact wilh the Divine. 

III. Ht is the way of right direction.' How often 
in life it seems as if we scarcely know which way to 
turn ; we want to do the right thing, but we hardly 
know which is the right thing to do. But here is the 
promise if we are on the King’s highway of holiness, 
‘Though we are fools we shall not err'. The reason 
why we make such great mistakes as we sometimes 
do is surely that we get off the King’s highway of 
holiness. We allow ourselves to aim at some other 
object, and to be guided by some lower desire. 

IV. It is the only way of right direction to those 
who are ‘wayfaring men', ‘The wayfaring men, 
though fools, shall not err therein.* Do we not 
sometimes err because we have so little of the way¬ 
faring man about us? We are called to use the 
world as not abusing it; surely it is the abuse of the 
world when we allow it to take the place of heaven. 

Theie is a quaint old Latin proverb which tells us 
‘ The penniless travellers shall sing before the robbers'. 
No wonder ; for what can the robbers take from them ? 
And many a Christian might sing defiance of all 
enemies—even of the gi'eat robber himself—if only we 
made over our all to its proper Owner, and regarded 
it as a sacred tiust to be used for Him. 

V. It is also ‘ the way of safety'. * No lion shall 


be there, nor any ravenous beast shall go up thereon. 
It shall not be found there.' If you ask lor an ex¬ 
planation of this mysterious safety, I point you to the 
words which follow. It is the way of the i*edeemecL 
‘ The redeemed shall walk there.’ Why has Satan 
no power to do us harm ? Because we have been re¬ 
deemed out of his power. Jesus Christ gave Himself 
for us, that He might redeem us from all iniquitj^. 
And now that He has redeemed us, we are in a posi¬ 
tion to claim exemption and immunity, not from 
Satan's attacks, but from his tyrannous power over 
us. 

VI. It is ‘a way of joy'. There fa no real happi¬ 
ness out of the highway of holiness. Who are the 
happy Christians ? They who follow the Lord fully. 
Wno ai*e the miserable Christians? TTiose who aim 
at compromise, who lead a half-hearted life; for the 
lion can tear and wound them, if not utterly destroy 
them, as they stray from time to time from the high¬ 
way of holiness; nor can they enjoy fellowship, for 
they do not walk in the light; nor can they be sure 
of right direction, for ‘ he that walketh in darkness 
knoweth not whither he goeth *. 

VII. ‘ It is the way that leads home.' We are on 
the King's highway, and every step brings us a little 
neaier to that home where our own Father lives, and 
where we shall receive such a welcome as only a Father 
can give.—W. Hay M. H. Aitkkn, The Highway 
of Holiness^ p. 1. 

Referentcbb.— XXXV. 8 . — Spurgeon, Sermona, vol. zzxii. 
No. 1912. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Leaaona for Daily 
Life^ p. 03. J. E. Gumming, The Bleated Life^ p. 34. XXXV. 
9 , 10. —A. Maclaren, Expoaitiona of Holy Sciipture — ItaiaKp 
p. 229. XXXV. 10.— J. Parker, Studiea in Texta, vol. i. p. 
191. XXXVI. 5.— Spurgeon, Sermona, vol. xi. No. 648. 
XXXVI 1. 14. —A. Maclaren, Expoaitiona of Holy Scripiura^ 
Jaaiah, p. 242. XXXVII. 14-21; 33-38.— /Wd. p. 235. 
XXXVII. 23. — Newman Smyth, Chriatian World Pulpily voL 
xliii. 1893, p. 168. XXXVII. 31.— J. H. Newman, SermonM 
Bearing on Subjecta of the Day, p. 203. XXXVII. 30.—Sw 
Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. ii. p. 301. 
XXXVIII. 1 .—Spurgeon, Sermona, vol. liil. No. 3021. H. 
Grey Graham, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1903. p. 136. 
J. W. ColeiiBO, Village Sermona, p. 1. H. E. Manning, Ser^ 
mona, vol. iii. p. 311. J. Hamilton 7*hom, Lawa of Life (2a(l 
Series), p. 16. J. Fraser, The Relatione of Religion and Science 
Conaidered and the Prindplea of Voluntaryiam and EndotonutU 
Compared, p. 18. XXXVIII. 1 , 2.—W. H. Hutchings, Ssr- 
mon-Sketch^ (2iid Series), p. 30. XXXVIII. 1 , 2-4. — \V. D. 
Ross, The Sword Bathed in Heaven, p. 57. XXXVIII. 1-5.— 
E. M. Goulburn, Occaaional Sermona, p. 403. 

ADDED YEARS 

* Behold, X will add unto thy days fifteen years.*—I saiah 
xxxvm. 5. 

I. God adds Years to Many Men’s Lives.—For ex¬ 
ample :— 

(а) In recovery from eickneae. The sickness 
seems unto death. Hope fa gone, or wellnigh gone^ 
But a ‘favourable turn,' as we say, fa taken, and 
another course of veal’s is added unto the man's dayx 

(б) In the graaual strengthening of the conat^ 
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tufion. A new and deeper spring seems to be found 
in the blood, which has * earnest in it of far springs to 
be’. The delicate youth becomes a strong man. 

(o) /n escape from peril. The ship was founder¬ 
ing, and you were saved. A mere step or tuft of 
grass saved you from a fatal fall, etc. In one way or 
another, at one time or another, God has said to us, 
as to Hezekiah, ‘I will add unto thy days fifteen 
yeara *. 

II. How we should Look Upon those Added 
Years. 

(а) With gratitude^ as a special gift from Ood. 
Hezekiah sang a hymn of gratitude on his recovery. 
Do we remember to thank God for our added years; 
for ‘healing our diseases, and redeeming our lives 
from destruction*? 

(б) With awe and resolution^ as peculiarly our 
charge from Ood. What to do with those llfteen 
years: how shall we make them fruitful for the glory 
of God and the good of our fellow-men ? They are 
God’s, by special and solemn trust; may we discharge 
that trust as under His eye, and as with the day of 
account hastening on. 

(c) With constant mindfulness that soon they 
must be given back to Ood. They are only a small 
added portion; the last act in the drama of our life; 
the last stage in our earthly journey. Let your 
loins be girt, and your lamps biiniing, and be as 
those who are watching for ‘ the coining of the Bride¬ 
groom *. 

Repkrknct».— XXXVIII. 11. — J. M. Neale, Sermom for 
Some Feast Days in (he Christian Year^ p. 1. 

THE BLESSING OP PERSECUTION 

O Lord, by these things men live, and in all these things is 
the life of my spirit .*—!saiah xxxviii. i6. 

It will he good for us if life is imbued with the 
feeling that all they who live gpdly in Christ Jesus 
must suffer persecution, that suffering is as much our 
way of bearing testimony and winning victory as 
lal^ur can ever be, and that by these things, by 
humiliations, by anxieties, by impoverishment, men 
live, and in these is the life of their spirits. 

I. Let me recall Christ’s own anticipation of per¬ 
secution and suffering, an anticipation fulfilled in 
Himself, in His Apostles, and in His Church. We 
hardly realize the wonder of His first prophecy. At 
the very dawn and outset of IIis career He knew 
what the coui’se and the end would be. He had none 
of an enthusiast’s dreams, none of the bright and 
daring hopes so often quenched in blood. The morn¬ 
ing of His life was red, and all the weather of the 
day was foul, and His sun set as He knew it would, 
in a tempest of agony and woe. All through the 
history of His Church there have been the painful 
following, the hard battle, the heroic death. Until 
the spiritual earth and heaven are completed we shall 
have them again. 

It was persecution that ended by degrees the earthly 
life of all the Apostles. One by one they filled up 


His sacrifice of weariness, crowning life by death. 
The words of one are enough: * Thrice was I beaten 
with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered ship¬ 
wreck, a night and a day have I been in the deep—* 
lliis is among the first pages of the noble and un¬ 
finished catalogue of Christian labours and Christian 
suffering. So much did the Church suffer at the 
beginning, that one of the early Christian poets repre¬ 
sents the cities of the earth, each offering the Lord 
when He came to judge tlic world the relics of the 
martyrs who reposed in them. Not one city in all 
the habitable world failed of her gift. So it has been 
all through. Some have gone home by a short, rough 
road; othei’s have toiled on with bleeding feet for 
yeai-s ere they reached their last cross. In Japan, 
Chiistianity lilerally killed out by the killing of 
every Cluistian. One form of torture there wiis to 
feed the mothei*s delicately, and to starve the children. 
The cries of their famished little ones would, it was 
hoped, shake the constancy of the mothei*s, and lead 
them to trample on the Cross. The martyi's have 
been tortured on the rack till every bone has been 
<Iiagge,l from its place, and every nerve of the body 
has thrilled with agony. They have been flung into 
the dungeon to recover strength, and then been taken 
through the street loaded with chains to the place 
where they were burned to death. More dreadful 
even than the public martyrdoms have Ixen the cases 
where the saints have been put to death in secret 
In the Low Countries the Baptists used to he drowned 
alone and in the darkness, in huge vats of water, 
hearing nothing but the jests of the murderers who 
had ‘given th(' dipper his last dip’. VVe must have 
patience, not for a short time only, not for a long 
time only, but to the end. The opposition to truth 
and freedom takes ever new forms. Such a difficulty 
rises up, such a trial stands in the way, such a temp¬ 
tation o])poses, so we shall have it till the voice 
comes, * Ve have compassed this desert long enough,’ 
till the eternal day oreaks, the one day known to 
the Lord when at even time it shall be light 
II. The effect of persecution and of accepted suffer¬ 
ing is life. When a great trial l)efell hi'. Church, it 
was said of the leader l)y many who little knew, ‘ This 
will kill him’. By these things men live. It might 
kill weaklings, but if we are bound up with Christ, 
filled with His Spirit, the trial of faith is the minister 
and stimulant of life. We know how it is in the 
ilaily experience. We know how any great initia¬ 
tion into sorrow sobers, deepens, strengthens every 
nature that has in it the geims of good. There 
are regions of thought and feeling which may not be 
profitalfly discussed by those who have not t raversed 
them. Many and many a time, even natures that 
seem poor and meagre are strangely enriched and 
ennobled by a ba})tism of fire. For the Christian, 
the tidal bnngs the inner peace and power, and so we 
have the succession maintained in tne world of men 
and women who out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the army of 
the aliens. The soul that seemed rootless and fruit- 
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len has, again and again, disclosed itself under trial 
as a branch of the True Vine that rejoiceth God and 
man. Persecution has killed Churches, but hardly 
ever, I think, save in cases wht re the members have 
actually been exterminated. It will destroy a feigned 
profession, but by these things the true, the brave, 
the faithful live—as they never live when the sun 
went on shining, and the winds were soft, and the 
world wore a fair face. 

III. The lessons are very simple, but they go very 
deep. Trials borne for Christ bring us to the heart 
of Christ. The nearer we are to Him, the more 
calmly we shall look on the sunshine and the shadow 
too. It is His sunshine, and it is His shadow. Joined 
to Him we shall arm ourselves with the same mind, 
and pray for those who have wronged us or are 
wronging us. If they refuse to own us or receive us, 
let us hope for the time when the clouds will pass, 
and foi the day of Christ, when all the flock will be 
gathered in the fold u})on the everlasting hills.— 
W. Robertson Nicoll, The Lamp of Sacrijicet 

p. 

Hkferbncbs.—XXXVIII. 16.—J. M. Neale, Sermom on 
the ProphetSy vol. i. p. 161. XXXVIII. 17.— Spurgeon, Ser- 
monSy vol. vi. No. 316 ; vol. xix. No. 1110 ; vol. xxiii. No. 
1337. 

THE VALUE OF LIFE 

*The grave cannot praise Thee, death cannot celebrate 
Thee. The living, the living, he shall praise Thee, as I 
do this day.’— Isaiah xxxviii. i8, 

'ruKSE words form part of the writing of Hezekiah, 
King of Judah, when he had been sick and was re¬ 
covered of his sickness. 

I. Notice the lessons there are for us in the con¬ 
duct of King Hezekiah:— 

I. To have recourse to God, in all time of our 
sickne>s, ‘to turn our face (cw Hezekiah did) to the 
wall, and pray *. 

% ‘ To give God thanks on our recovery,* to think 
of Him as our Deliverer, our Healer. The God of 
our life, in Whom we live and move and have our 
being, Who has added to our life a longer share of 
days. To think why He has added them : why He 
has prolonged our days on eaii;h, even for this end, 
that we may serve Him more faithfully, walk before 
Him with a more perfect, less divided heart. 

8. The value of life—the value as giving us the 
greater opportunity for serving God. 

II. Death was to Hezekiah a far darker, far drearier 
state than it is to us who are Christians, us to whom 
Jesus Christ hath brought immortality of life. If he 
had any hope of a life beyond the grave, it does not 
appear in his words. 

But it is this very view of death, as the end all and 
be all of man’s brief existence, which enhances to 
Hezekiah the value of life. Because life offered, as 
he thought, the single field for serving God, he 
grudged to have it shortened. 

We who possess the Gospel need not, and ought 
not, to thinlc thus gloomily of death, llie question 


put so touchingly, so doubtingly, by the Psalmist, 

‘ Dost Thou show wonders among the dead ? * has been 
answered for us by the Resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ 

III. In that darker view of death which Hezekiah 
held, there is a lesson for our learning. Though 
death be not now the end of life, it is the end of 
this life, the end of our day of ^ace, the end of the 
period which God gives us in umich to see if we will 
serve Him or not 

And remember, every life is wasted, every life w a 
misspent life which is not led to the glo^ and praise 
of God.— R D. B. Rawnsley, Village SermonSy 8rd 
Series, p. 22. 

Rbfirbnces.—XXXVIII. 18, 19.— R. Soott, (h^ford 
versity SemwnSy p. 232. XXXIX. 3, 4.—J. M. Neale, S&nucfU 
on the ProphetSy vol. L p. 160. XL.—Spurgeon, Senmmty voL 
xlvii. No. 2733 ; vol. xlix. No. 2812. XL.-LXVI.—Lymaa 
Abbott, Christian World Pulpity vol. Iv. 1899, p. 124. 

COMFORT YE! COMFORT YE! 

‘ Comfort yc, comfort ye my people, saith your God.’—I saiah 

XL . I. 

How lovable the God who speaks thus 1 He allures 
us iiresistibly. He commands our heaits. And the 
quality of the consolation He enjoins is so rich. Com¬ 
fort, in the Bible, means strengthening. The word 
has deteriorated of late. It now too often signifies 
soothing, lulling to rest But when God says ‘Com¬ 
fort ye, comfort ye my people,* He calls His prophets 
to strengthen them, to arouse them, to nerve them. 
It is a great and enduring empowerment which God 
desires for the people of His cnoice. 

I. Comfort is commanded of God. Sweet is this 
‘ saith your God *. There is a God-given charter of 
consolation. Is not this very chai*acto*istic of God ? 
In this as in all things God is very consistent 

Every congregation, whatever else it wants, wants 
comfoi’t God enjoins it because Ghxl knows the deep 
and enduring need of it ‘I was greatly oomfortsd 
at Church,* says John Wesley in his Journals. 

II. God*s people have special need of comfort 

III. Verbal comfort is to be administered. ‘ Speak 
ye comfortably to Jerusalem.* 

IV. Trouble survived is a comforting considera¬ 
tion. 

V. ITie forgiveness of sins is a source of powerful 
comfort 

VI. The exaction of retribution is aground of com* 
fort. 

VII. Relationship with God is the most solid com¬ 
fort— Dinsdalk T. Young, The Oospel of the Left 
Handy p. 193. 

Rbfbrbnobs.— XL. 1.—H, J. Wilmet-Buxton, Sunday 
Lessons for Da/Uy Lifsy p. 85. John Watson, Chridian World 
Pulpity vol. Ivii. 1900, p. 145. T. Allen, ibid, vol. Ixx. 1901, 
p. 72. C. Stanford, (MUnss of Sermons ontKsOld Testanmi, 
p. 197. W. J. Knox-Little, Ths Light of LifSy p. 159. 
Spurgeon, Sermonsy vol. iv. Na 221. Bw J. Snell, The All 
Enfolding LovSy p. 81. XL. 1, 2.—J. B. Vernon, Plasm 
Preaching to Poor People (8tb Series), p, 75. J. K. PoplMUB, 
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8§rmim»y p. 232. XL. 1-10.—A. Maclaren, ExpotUioru of 
Sol/y Scripture—leaiahy p. 244. XL. 2.—J. M. Neale, Sermoru 
on tKe Prophetiy vol i. p. 167. 

THE MESSAGE OP PALM SUNDAY 

* The voice of one that, crieth Prepare ^ in the wilderness 
the way of the Lord, make straig^ht m the desert a hig^h- 
way for our God.’— Ibaiah xl. 3. 

That humble pageant from which Palm Sunday de¬ 
rives its name—that procession, so poor yet so royal, 
so fatal yet so victonous, whereby the Prophet of 
Nazareth claimed the allegiance of His people and 
challenged the power of their rulers—finds a pictur¬ 
esque memorial in the rites of the Eastern Church. 
The morning service is hemlded by a procession from 
the western door of the church to the altar. Fii*st 
marches one who beai*s a burning torch; next a deacon, 
holding aloft a copy of the Gospels ; then the priests 
and the bishop, with sacred images ; and last, so long 
as the Eastern Empire endured, followed the Emperor 
in his most royal robes. All alike bear palm branches 
in their hands and chant the ancient hymn : * Come 
forth ye nations, come forth also yepeople; look upon 
tlie kingdom of Heaven. The Gospel comes as a 
figure of the Christ.* Those venerable words have a 
mi'ssage for us to-day ; for they recall an aspect of 
Palm Sunday which is too little rememlxjred. Year by 
year, when the day comes round, we give it a pei'sonal 
colour. P^ach one remembei’s a day, perhaps long ago, 
when the Saviour first made entry into his own heart; 
when firat he consciously welcomed the King of Love. 
We do well so to remember, so to give thanks, and to 
:onew the fervour of our loyalty. But personal faith 
is not the whole of religion. A Christian is concerned 
not only with his own soul, but with all humanity. 
He is pi(*dged by the words of his daily prayer to extend 
the kingdom or God. He is bound on such a day to 
commemorate those eras of grace, landmarks in the 
history of mankind, when Christ has made entry into 
new realms, or brought new generations into His 
kingdom. He is encouraged to watch, as he prays, 
for the signs of a new visitation. He is impelled, as 
he looks upon some spiritual wilderness, to prepare 
the way of the I^ird. 

I. Preparing the Way.—Prepare the way! Does 
that mean lay out the Christian system before men’s 
eyes ? Surely not. For the Gospel is neither a code 
of laws to be obeyed nor a set of principles to be 
leai-n'ed ; it is, first of all, the presentation of a Pei-son 
and a Life, both human and Divine, which wins love 
and commands adoration. For that reason it can 
never gi*ow obsolete so long as there are living men ; 
for that reason, too, it needs ever fresh interpretation 
in 8[)eech and action—for only life can be the herald 
of life. As St. Paul says, ‘How shall men call on 
Him Whom they have not believed ? And how shall 
they believe in Him Whom they have not heard? 

.Vnd how shall they hear without a preacher ? * True! 
And the preacher must speak their language; he 
must understand the modes of their though Then 
he can go before as a herald ; he can gain their ear 


by his sympathy, he can draw such a picture of his 
Lord as will appeal to them ; and so they will open 
their gates to the peeuieful Conqueror, so they will 
strew their palm branches and cry Hosanna m the 
highest! 

II. A Divine Discontent.—The Church of Christ 
is irrevocably committed to a Divine discontent with 
the social order so long as it involves grave evila 
B it many of us have been infected with that fadlt 
optimism, bom of material progress, which taught 
the middle nineteenth century to regard social evils 
as mere regrettable incidents in a victorious campaign. 
To the sufferers at least we have seemed to be apmo- 
gists for intolerable wrongs. We must purge ourselves 
of this, one and all. We must reiterate the Church’s 
ancient war-cry—Oar wrestling is not against flesh 
and blood, but against the principalities, against the 
powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places. Secondly, we must show that our 
discontent is practical. We must demonstrate that 
the brotherhood of man, in the eyes of Christians, is 
no al^tvacfc belief, but a living truth which is to be 
realized in the concrete. We must prove our convic¬ 
tion that the kingdom of God includes the organiza¬ 
tion of social life. If the Socialist programme, 
fallacious as it is, inspired by a pathetic ignorance of 
history and of human nature, appeals to men’s hearts 
because it provides a simple cure for monstrous evils, 
how much greater and more permanent would be the 
power of a Christian ideal, towards which ail were con¬ 
sciously working? Oh that we had such an ideal 
clearly before us to-day I How it would shine in our 
eyes, how it would sound in the very tones of our 
voices, how it would lend grace to our daily deeds I 
There would be little need of argument or exposition; 
the Christian’s life would prepare the way of his Lord 
into men’s hearts, for they would recoraize that in our 
age, as in the age of St. Francis and of Luther, He 
comes to preach good tidings unto the meek, to bind 
up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the cap¬ 
tives, and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound. — Canon Glazebbook, The Ovardiant ^4 
March, 1910. 

Rbpbbkncbb.—XL. 3.— S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching 
for a Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 25. J. Service, &mon«, p. 
1. \Y. J. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledyey p. 63. H. P. 

Laddou, Sermone Preached on Special Occarioniy 1860-89, p. 
117 . XL. 3, 4.—W. L. Williams, Christian World Pulpily 
vol. Ixxiv. 1904, p. 74 . 

THE WAY TO HEAVEN 

* Everv valley shall be exalted, and every monstain and hill 
shall be made low: and the crooked shall be made straight 
and the rough places plain; and the glory of the Lord 
shall be revealeo.’— Isaiah xl. 4, 5 . 

Thebe is a great work, a most difficult journey eet 
before us all We are at one end, and heaven at the 
other. Now Isaiah tells us that there are five things 
which we have to do in this matter: and they are 
set down in the order in which we have to do them. 

L * Every valley shall be exalted.’ What does 
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that mean ? When a man be^^ins in earnest to sei-ve 
God, he finds so many difficulties, such different kinds 
of hindrances, so many defeats, that he is tempted to 
give all up as impossible. What does that man want, 
then, in the fii-st place? Cei*tainly comfort And 
therefore the same Isaiah, beginning his prophecies of 
the great things that God was about to do for His 
Church, opens them thus : ‘ Comfoii; ye, comfort ye 
my people, saith your God. Speak ye comfortably 
to Jerusalem.* Therefoie it was that our Lord, 
coming to His Disciples after His llesun-ection, began 
by saving, ‘Peace* (and peace is the same thing as 
comfort)'^* be unto you!* Half this discoui-agement 
arises from our own idleness. 

And this—‘every valley shall be exalted’—is set 
fii-st, not only because it must really come firet, but 
because also it is the most difficult. * Comfort the 
feeble-minded, support the weak/ can be said in six 
words, but what a world of difficulty there is in them ! 
And so it is in earthly mattei-s : the filling up the 
valley is geneiully speaking a more difficult work 
than the cutting down of hills. 

II. ‘ And every mountain and hill shall be made 
low.’ For when Satan sees that a man cannot be 
discouraged from serving God, then he turns round 
and ])ersuades him that he is serving God very well 
indeed ; that he may well be proud to think how often 
he has resisted temptation, how often he has over¬ 
come difficulties, how often he has done great things 
for the sake of Christ. And so, except for God’s 
grace, that man is puffed up in his own conceit, 
thinks that he need no longer take any care to him¬ 
self, and so falls back again into some grievous sin, 
and it may be that his last state is worse than the 
first. 

III. ‘The crooked shall be made stmight’ That 
is, when a man is really sei*ving God, he will go 
straight on in his duty, turning neither to the nght 
hancl nor to the left, not caring what this or that 
person may think, or what the world may say; but 
what God will say, how God will approve, how at 
last God will rewaicl. 

IV. ‘And the rough places plain.* That part of 
the promise can hardly be altogether fulfilled in this 
world. Hough places there always are and must be ; 
sorrow and trouble we shall have up to the very end. 
But the text tells us that it will not always be so. 
As sui'cly as we have them here, so surely they can 
none of them enter in there. 

V. ‘ And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed.' 
So it shall indeed be to those that are counted worthy 
to enter into the kingdom of Heaven. But what 
that glory is—or how it shall be made manifest— 
who shall tell ? St. John could not: ‘ Beloved,’ says 
he, ‘ now are we the sons of God ; and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.*—J. M. Neale, Ser¬ 
mons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, p. 57. 

References.—XL. 4 .— T. C. Fry, Christian IVorld Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. 18U4, p. 381 ; see also The Goepel of the Kingdom, 
p. 21. H. Scott Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlvL p. 385 ; see also The Gospel of the Kingdom, p. 37. 


C. W. Stubbs, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 1895, p. 8 ; 
■ee also Gospel of the Kingdom, p. 69 ; see bUo ibid. p. 7a 

VOX CLAMANTIS 
‘What shall I cry. —Isaiah xu 6. 

I WOULD like to see the Chui-ch, all the Churches of 
Christ, holding thcii* tongues until they had been shut 
up with the I^rd, asking Him, ‘ What shall we cry ?’ 
What did the voice say ? It said, ‘ Cry 1 ’ But that 
would be startling. Certainly. ITiat would be fatal 
to slumber. No doubt; I never knew the Loi-d ap¬ 
prove much sleeping; He does assign a few houre to 
rest, but it is a cluster of hours in which perhafw little 
ehe could be done. He is covetous of the daylight, 
He is miserly of the opportunity; He says: ‘Buy it 
up, buy it, seize it, have it, work while it is called day, 
even if it be so called by a stretch of imagination; 
make the light go as long and as far as you can *. 

I. I wonder if Christ would have said, ‘ I would 
take a draught of water from you, but I don’t like the 
vessel; I can only drink out of gold, or silver ceilainly, 
not out of that rude thing of youra; I will go back 
to the city and bring up a proper vessel; I would not 
mind refreshing My thii*st and cooling this hot summer 
that burns Me*. Did He talk so? What did He 
want ? He wanted the water, not the vessel. When 
the Church wants the water, the substance, the gift 
of God, the Lord will not disregard the supplication 
of His people. ‘What shall I cry?’ The Lord 
says, Do not ask that question fii‘st; I have told you 
to cry; now you can ask the question, second. What 
shall I cry? But we must have the cry, the shout, 
the prayer that is so tenibly alive that it will taka 
the kingdom of heaven by violence. We must 
have these fever cries, these hot pulses, these shout¬ 
ings without prompting. We may not have lost the 
message, and yet we may have lost the right wav of 
delivering it It would be possible so to read or 
speak even a great or true doctrine that not a soul 
would believe a word you said. The first business is 
in the cry—poignant, piercing, thrilling cry. 

II. This inquiry for authority is well known by 

those who read the Scripture. There was a time when 
the Lord said unto a shepherd man, ‘Go to Kgypt’. 
Why ? ‘ I have heaid the cry of My j^eople, the cry 

of pain, the cry of outraged humanity, the cry of in- 
stinctive justice: come, I will send thee, go thou to 
Egypt* And Moses said what the Prophet said, 
‘ Who sends me ? What shall I say or cry if the 
people ask for my authority, if they ask my name ? 
Shall I say that I am sent anonymously, or shall I be 
qualified, quiet, and empowered in every sense and 

And the Lord 
thee; if they 

say 1 AM i n A1 i am —a nameless 
name, an ocean pool, an Atlantic dewdrop. ‘ If they 
say again, “ Who sent thee ? ** say I AM sent thee *— 
the verb, the one verb, the only verb, the seed verb, 
irregularly conjugated, but coming out in all its 
moods and tenses with terrible and expre^i ve emphasis. 
Still, the point is Moses had his authority. 
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III. Now what was this man told to cry ? It wa.s 
• curious message, and yet it contained everything. 
He was to proclaim evanescence and eternity, he was 
to proclaim a universal message and give a particular 
apnlication. ‘The voice said, Cry. And he said, 
Wnat shall I cry? All flesh is grass, and all the 
goodiincss theixof is as the flower of the field ; the 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth: because the spirit of 
the Lord bloweth upon it: surely the people is gras.s. 
llie grass withereth, the flower fadeth'—that is the 
evanescence. The clock strikes, eternity never strikes; 
time must chatter, eternity must be silent. He was 
tlien told to complete his message respecting evan¬ 
escence by delivering a message respecting perman¬ 
ence—‘but the word of our God shall stand forever’. 
The withering grass—the standing word ; these two 
things abide to-day ; they represent time, space ; the 
measurable, the immeasurable; the fading and the 
amaranthine. If all flesh is grass, we had better fall 
to praying, because the praying time is very limited, 
the gross does not take a long time to wither. ‘The 
grass withereth’—if it be so let us be up and doing, 
with a hcaii; for everything, because the time is short, 
the opj)ortunity lingei-s but for a moment, and every 
wise man says, ‘ I am a stranger, I am a pilgrim, I 
can tarry but a night; wake me before tlic sun is 
waked —Joseph Paeker, City Temple PulpiU vol. 

VL p. 62. 

Isaiah xl. 6 . 

Rusk IN savs: ‘We find the grass and flowers are 
types, in their passing, of the jmssing of human life, 
and, in their excellence, of the excellence of human 
life; and this in twofold way; fii-st, by their Pene- 
ficeiice, and then, by their Endurance; the gross of 
the earth, in giving the seed of com, and in its beauty 
under tread of foot and stroke of scythe; and the 
grass of the watere, in giving its freshness to our rest, 
and in its bending before the wave/ 

Refkiikncrs.—XL. 6 .— A. Mursell, Christian IVarid Pulpily 
▼ol. xxxix. laOl, p. 381. XL. 6-8.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 
xvii. No. 990. J. I'homas, Myrtle Street Pulpit^ vol. ii. p. 
197. XL. 7.-0. Matheson, Voices of the Spirit^ p. 04. XL. 
8.—W. H. Rrookficld, Sermons, p. 1. H. P. Liddoii, Christ- 
maetule in St. Pauls, p. 224 ; see also Penny Pulpit, vol. 
xii. No. 706, p. 317. K. H. Bickcrslelh, Thoughts in Past 
Years, p. 201. XL. 9. —A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Isaiah, p. 251. Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Ixxii. 1907, p. 182. XL. 10.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on tU 
Prophets, vol. i. pp. 175, 186. XL. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. ix. No. 540 ; vol. xi. No. 652 ; vol. xiv. No. 794 ; vol. 
xxiii. No. 1381. C. Perren, Revival Sermom in Outline, p. 
340. F. B. Cowl, Straight Tracks, p. 94. XL. 12.—G. Tyrrell, 
on and Wine, p. 274. XL. 14.—E. A. French, God*s Message 
Through Modem Doubt, p. 103. 

NOT SUFFICIENT 

‘ Lebanon is not sufficient to burn.’—I saiah xl. i6. 
There are so many things in life upon which we have 
to write the legend, Not sufficient 

I. We write this upon Time; we have told off its 
4 :enturies and have said at the close, Not room enough, 
not breathing space enough, not sufficient. We have 


received satisfactions and have been pleased with them 
for the moment and have said, Now we have entered 
into rest, and lo! our satisfactions have perished in 
the using, satisfaction has become satiety, nausea, 
and utterest disappointment. Who will show us the 
sufficient? who will lead us to the land of Enough? 

We have written this same legend upon the parcel 
or c'state which we call by the great and promising 
name of Life, and we have lived long enough to know 
that life is only a variety of death, if there be not 
something beyond it, something explanatory, comfort¬ 
ing, and crowning. 

II. ‘Lebanon is not sufficient to burn’ if we aro 
trying to make up to God for our wrongdoing and 
most undlial and horrible wickedness alike of sin and 
of ingratitude and of everything that belongs to in¬ 
gratitude au<! sin. Let us cut down the forest on 
the hill and burn it, and of what avail will be the 
white ashes > can thej^ touch the mystery of sin ? if 
there anv equivalent in matter to the great claim of 
woundc({ law, righteousness, and truth? When we 
talk of I^hanon and sin we talk of terms that have 
no rele*jon to one another; they belong to different 
spheres, we are speaking about two different worlds 
and categories of things. Sin has no material equiva¬ 
lent; it is not an account that has a debtor and 
creditor side, and that we can settle by giving so much 
in return ; the sinner cannot touch his own sin, it it 
within him, he has hurt the universe, he has pained 
God. What will Lebanon do for him? he is no 
longer master of the situation, he has parted with his 
strength, with his individuality, with every faculty 
and power he had that lay in any moral and spiritual 
direction, and he is left with nothing but the crushing 
sense of his own responsibility. Truly, in the most 
spiritual sense, what he has done cannot be undone. 

No forest can make up for a broken heart If you 
have wounded some spirit, if you owned the bank 
of your nation you could not pay in gold for that 
wound. You could mock the wound, you could 
sav, I have come to pay you, there is your gold, now 
be quiet Gold can never touch such misery; the 
trees of the forest, the lieasts of the mountains, the 
cattle on all the hills, do not touch the sore that is in 
the grieved, the bruised, and the broken heart. 

III. ‘Lebanon is not sufficient to burn.* Tliis is 
true not only in reference to sin but in reference to 
giatitude. We never can pay for spiritual service; 
between the gold and the service there is no relation. 
What shall I render? is a bigger (]ueslion than it 
seems. You never can repay a spiritual favour. 
You can repay gold with gold, you can take areceipt, 
but not for spiritual ministry. 

Herein we come upon the innermost truths of the 
Gospel. We cannot repay Christ, we cannot rive 
God an equivalent of our sin, we cannot give God an 
equivalent for His mercies; we can ask, What shall 
we render? what can we do? then we are upon the 
ri« ht ground and we have started the right line of 
intjuiry. But you can only repay love with love; 
along that line lies a great possibility. God seeks 
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not mine, hut me, the man ; He cannot be paid with 
what I luivc in my hand, but He is willing to accept 
as part payment as it were—yet He would discourage 
the UNO of that word in its mercantile sense—the love 
in mv heart, the tcmjdcl would build Him if I could : 
and who knows but that many a poor man may be 
credited with having built the Lord many a temple? 
llcnouncc Lebiinon if you want to pay God even in 
the mattei of sin or even in the matter of gratitude; 
rend your hearts, not your garments; bring your 
hearts, but not your Lebanons.—JosEra Pauxer, City 
Temple Pulpit, vol. vii. p. 99. 

Hkkkiik.\( K.—XL. 21 and 28.—A* Maclaren, Expositiont of 
Roly ^riptare — Ittaiah, p. 2G3. 

UPWARD AND ONWARD 
‘ Lift up your eyes on high.’— Isaiah xl. 2 <5. 

L The iipwai d look conects the ever-present tendency 
to whirh all of us are nioi'e or less prone, to absorp¬ 
tion in the things of this life. Only the light of the 
cterfial falling upon the things of lime can keep us in 
constant remembrance of their uncertain value and 
continuance. To become absorbed by them, being 
pos.sessed where we should possess and being ruleil 
where we should ourselves rule, is but a misusing of 
life and a misspending of strength for that which 
profits not The upward look assures us that life 
18 ordered both in general scope and in intimate 
detail by Him Whose love is not merely univei-sal 
but individual in its concern for men. Whose care is 
not only for the vine but for ‘every braruh that 
beareth fruit*. Life*s facts are seen to be His piir- 
po.ses, and this alone explains and interprets those 
untoward cx|)ericnccs from which all men naturally 
fih rink, and produces a calm trust and gladness amid 
all that teiuls to disconcert and dLhearten. 

It. I'he upward look ennobles our conception of 
duty —that stern necessity of which such a large part 
of life is made up. In its light alone we recognize 
that all work is worship, and that there is a glory in 
doing earthly things with heavenly aims which no¬ 
th ng eipials. Duty no longer is regarded os irksome 
compnbion by the one who lives with uplifted eye—it 
is rather his opportunity tor voicing the devotion of 
his heart. 

III. Ihc upward look enlarges our conception of 
service. For our Lord Himself bids us lift up our 
eyes and look upon fields that arc already ‘white unto 
the hai vcst*. The iijiliftcd eye sees the woild’s need 
as a dark background to the Saviour’s brightness, and 
with expanding consciousness of the gloom of sin 
comes a quickened impulse to service and sacrifice. 
The upward look has been in all ages the ins|)iration 
to onward effort, and those whose lives are to us as 
stimulating cxam})les and supplementary inspirations 
laboured and died to save men just because they had 
first seen the I^ird ‘high and lifted up*, lliis is the 
seciet of the lives of Carey and Martyn, of Chalmci*s 
and Keith-Falconer, of Mackay and tiudson Taylor, 
of Moody and Shaftesbury. They were one and all 
men whose eyes wei-e lifted up on high, far beyond 


considerations of self-advantage and gain, sothatthejf 
saw something of the need which compelled their 
Lonl to the Cross. 

IV. The upward look brings also into life a power 
for the bearing of the strain which Christian service 
inevitably imposes. The pathway of the disciple U 
the same as that trodden by the Master, Whose service 
meant suffering and anguish as well as the bitternese 
of ingrati tude and host i li ty. And few, if any, of those 
who seek to follow in His steps escape similar expciv 
ence. But he whose heart’s' attention is dii'ectcd on 
high ‘ where Christ sitteth * learns to endure * as seeing 
Him who is invisible*. To his gaze there docs not 
only appear an open heaven, but he sees the angels of 
God also ‘ascending and descending upon the Son of 
Man*—-picsent help in his need.—J. Stuaut IIoldei^ 
The Pre-eminent Lord, p. 19. 

Referenck*.—XL. 2 C.—R. Harley, CKrutian fForldPulpU^ 
vol. xliv. 1893, p. 197. C. A. Berry, Fision and Duty, p. Cl. 
XL. 20, 29.—A. Maclaren, Expositiont of Holy Scripturt^ 
Imiah, p. 208. XL. 27, 20.—K. L. Hull, Ssrmont, p, 83» 
XL. 27, 31.—A. R. Daviilson, JFaiting Upon God, p. 3. XU 
28.—C. Silvester Horne, Ctiruiian IForld Pulpit, vol. UrL 
1904, p. 155. XL. 29.—Spurgeon, Semont, voL xlix. Na 
2812. 

THE SECRET OF IMMORTAL YOUTH 

‘ Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the younr 
men shall utterly fall. But they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength ; uiey shall mount up with 
wings as eagles ; they shall run and not be weary; and 
they shall walk and not faint’— Isaiah xl. 30 , 31 . 

I. Look at the first fact here, that of the dreary 
certainty of weariness and decay. 

1. Of coui*se the words of my text point to the 
j)lain fact that all created and physical life, by the 
very law of its being, in the act of living tends to 
death; and by the very operation of its strength 
tends to exhaustion. There are tlu*ec stages in every 
creatures life—that of growth, tliat of equilibnum, 
that of decay, 

2. And the text [>oints also to another fact, that, 
long before your natural life shall have Ixjgun to 
tend towards decay, hard work and occasional sorrows 
and responsibilities and burdens of all sorts will very 
often make you wearied and ready to faint. 

3. My text points to another fact, as certain as 
gravitation, that the faintness and weariness and 
decay of the bodily strength will be accompanied with 
a par dlcl change in your feelings. We are drawn 
onward by hopes, and when we get them fulfilled we 
find that they aic disappointing. 

H. Now turn to the blessed opposite possibility of 
inexhaustible and immortal strength, ‘They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; they 
shall mount up with wings os eagles: they shall run, 
and not be weary; they shall walk, and not faint.* 

The life of nature tends inevitably downward, but 
there may be another life within the life of nature 
which shall have the opposite motion, and tend as 
certainly upwartls. 

The condition of the inflow of this unwearied and 
immortal life into our poor, fainting, dying humanly 
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b simply the trust in Jesus Christ, the lledecmcr of 
our souls. 

Here is the promise. God will give Himself to 
you, and in the very heart of your decayinj^ nature 
will plant the seed of an immortal being which shall, 
like llis own, shake off fatigue from the limbs, and 
never temi to dissolution or an end. The life ot nature 
dies by living ; the life of grace, which may belong to 
us all, lives by living, and lives evermore thereby. 

III. The manner in which this immoiial strenglh 
is exercised. ‘ They shall lift up their wings as the 
eagle,’ implying, of course, the steady, upward flight 
towards the light of heaven. 

1. There is strength to soar. Strength tp ^ar 
means the gmcious power of bringing all heaven into 
our grasp, and setting our affections on things above. 

2. Again, you imiy have strength to run—that is 
to say, there is power waiting for you for all the gicat 
crises of your lives which call for special, though it 
may be brief, exertion. 

3. Strengrlh to waJkjjiay be yours—that is to say, j 
patient iiowcr ior persistent pursuit of weary, mono¬ 
tonous duty. Only one thing will conquer the dis¬ 
gust at the wearisome round of mill-hoi'se tasks which, 
sooner or 1 iter, seizes all godless men, and that is to 
bring the gi*eat principles of the Gospel into them, 
and to do them in the might and for the sake of the 
dear Ix)rd.—AM aclaken, The Unchanging Christ, 
|>. 12 . 

llKKEnBNCEi.—XL. 30, 31.—A. Maclaren, Expotiliom of 
Holy S(ripture--Jaaiah, p. 27G. J. II. Blunt, Plain Preaching 
for a IW, vol. i. p. 288. H. Varlcy, Spiritual Light and 
lAfe, p. 81. J. i'homa^, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 84. 

WALKING WITHOUT FAINTING 

• They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles-: they shall run, 
and not be weary; they shall walk, and not faint’— 
Isaiah xl. 31. 

God as the Source and Giver of strenglh is the Pro- 
phet’s theme in the text ‘They that wait upon the 
Loril shall renew their strength.^ Man by himself is 
weak and Iwipless and impotent, but succoured by 
. God he is equal to any task. ‘ ^Vith five shillings,’ 

, said Teresa the mystic, when her fnends laughed 
at her proposal to buihl an orphanage—‘ with five 
! shillings Teresa can do nothing; but with five 
I shillings and God there is nothing Teresa cannot do.’ 

; And in that bold and daring claim the saint had 
Scripture for her wanant ‘ Ve shall i*emove moun¬ 
tains,* said our Lord, ‘and nothing shall be impossible 
to you.’ And the Apostle Paul, as if writing a con¬ 
firmatory comment on that promise of the Master, 
says, ‘ I can do all things through Christ who 

strengthencth me ’. n . 

To the supreme feat ot enabling men to walk with¬ 
out fainting the grace of God is equal. ‘They that 
wait upon the Lord . . . shall walk, and not faint. 
Life’s disillusionmcnts and disappointments cannot 
make them swervo from their purpose When life 
has lost its scst, its glamour, its radiance, and has 
become dull and hard and grey, they still remain 


steadfast and immovable—faithful unto deatli. God’s 
grace is suflicient even in face of the stern, bitter 
facts of experience. Some of the ardour and en* 
thusiasm and eagerness may disapjiear, perhaps, but 
still it enables men to walk, and not faint 

I. Let me give two or three illustrations of this 
truth. I will lake fii-st the history of the Christian 
Churcli. If you will look up the book of the Acts 
of the Apostles wh(*u you go home, and read what 
is thire said, I think you will find that there waf 
about the ])iimitive Church a spontaneity nnd cn» 
thusiasm, a buoyancy that arc wanting in the Church 
to-day. 

Ihit the belief and the hope were l)oth doomed 
to dis.appointnicni Men did not receive the Gospel 
as they expected they woulil. Instead of having 
their message veleomcd, Clnistians found themselves 
brought to the stake and the block and the arena. 
Instead of rr.niing back uithin the lifetime of the 
early ChiisLan^, iiinetecn centuries have passed, and 
still the Lord delays llis coming. The dreams and 
hopes of the early Christian Church have been dis- 
a])poi»'.t».d. 

With the loss of the early l>clicf in the speedy 
and easy tninnph of the Gospel the Chiireh has lost 
her light-hcailedncss and gaiety. She no longer 
soai's and runs. 

And yet she ‘ walks without fainting’ and without 
any wavering, but with dogged resolution has set 
hei-self to the task of bringing the whole world into 
subjection to the rule of Jesus. And beautiful 
though the soaring enthusiasm of the early Church 
wa.s, I will venture to say that the fact that tha 
Church of to-day—awake to the dilliculties and 
dangci's of her high enterprise—still walks without 
faiiUing towards her goal is a still more wondroui 
iliustr.ition of the sustaining and strengthening power 
of the grace of God. 

II. What is illustrated in the history of the 
Christian Church on the large scale is illustrated 
within smaller comjiass in the experience of every 
Christian minister and Christian worker, 

HI. Tlie truth is still further illustrated by tha 
contrast between youth and aje—Cluistian youth, I 
mean, and Christian nge. 

Theie is one thing more beautiful than an an- 
thusiostic young Christian, and that is a faithful old 
Chi isliftn. 1 1 is a ^lad si<rl)t to see the youog pilfriiai 
entering with enthusiasm upon his coui'se, shipping 
with eager hopefulness for the raca But it is a still 
more beautiful sight to see an old man^ who has 
borne the burden and heat of the day, still pressing 
lowanl the mark, marching bolelly and bravely, even 
though his step be slow—* walking without fainting . 
Baurthe aged is a finer and more beautiful sight 
than young Timothy.—<!• Jon'Es, EUttis of lAfti 
p. 140. 

«‘j^ev that wait upon the Lord shall renew their etren^th.' 

’ Isaiah xl. 31. 

This was a favourite text with I’ere Gratry, but Iw 
preferred the Latin i-endering; muiabunt fortUno 
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dinem —they shall change thflii* strength or courage. 
He liked to think that the courage of the soldier on 
the battle-held is cli mged into a higher form by those 
who accept the vocation to the ministry and become 
the prophets of peace to men. 

Rekkrexcks. —XL. 31.—A. Murray, JVaiting on God, p, 
101 ; see also EajU Wings, p. 68. T. Vincent Tymms, Chris¬ 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xlix, 1090, p. 270. Ki J. Campbell, 
ibid. vol. Ivii 1900, p. 129. E. A. Dr.iper, The Gift of Strength, 
p. 12. J. Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, p. 257. J. Puls- 
ford, Our Deathless Hope, p. 120. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. 
No, 879 ; vol xxix. No. 1750, XLI. 1.—J. Leckie, Sermons 
Preached at Ihntx, p. 81. Spur^^eon, Sermons, vol. x.xi. No. 
1215. XLI. G.—W. II. Stephenson, A Book of Lay Sermons, 
p. 191. XLI. 7 . —C. Leach, Christiap World Pulpit, vol. xlii. 
1892, p. 290. XLI. 8.—Spurj^eon, Sennons, vol. xxx. No. 
19C2. XLI. e‘20.--Ibid. vol. xliv. No. 2583. 

THE ANTIDOTE TO FEAR 

* Fear thou not; for I am with thee,’ etc.—I saiah xli. io. 

Fkaii is common to man ; increased by, if it docs not 
01 iginatc in, u consciousness of sin. 'Llie text indicates 
throe reasons why the Christian should not be afraid. 

I. Qod’s Presence.—‘I am with thee.* Powerful, 
wise, and loving. 

fl. Qod*s Relationship.—‘I am thy God.* 

These woi ds imply on our ])art rcvei-enrc, obedience, 
and submission; on IIis paii guaixlianship and bless¬ 
ing. We naturally take special caitj of tliat which is 
our ow n. 

HI. God’s Promise, 

1. ‘I will strengthen theefortify thy heart 
against trial and suHeiing. 

2. ‘I will help thee'—render thee personal assist¬ 
ance; direct, protect, fight with and for thca 

a M will uphold thee,* i 

‘ The right hand of My righteousness * — My faith¬ 
ful ri^ht hand; i.e. a hand that could be relied upon. 

'i he right hand is generally used for work. 

The light hand is offered in friendship. 

The right hand is placed on those whom we wish 
to honour.—F. J. Austin, Seeda and Saplings, 
p.53. 

Referkncks, — XLI. 10. — A. Maclaron, Outlines of Sermons 
on the Old Testament, p. 201. “ I’laiii Sermont” by contri¬ 

butors to the Tracts for the Times, vol. vii. p. 1. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 7G0; vol. xvi. No. 930. XLI. 13. — 
E. L. Hull, Sermons Preached at Kinfs Lynn (3rd Series), p. 
157. XLI. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. Nos. 15G, 157. 
XLI. 17 .— Ibid. vol. xlvi. No. 2090. XLI, 18.— Ibid. vol. 
xxxviii. No. 2270 . XLI. 22.—AV. M. Punshon, Outlines of 
Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 205. XLII. 1.—J. Vaughan, 
Fifty Sermons (9tli Series), p. 27. XLII. 1-3.—G. Matheson, 
Voices of the Spirit, p. CO. XLII, 1-4.—A. B. Davidson, 
Wailing Upon God, p. 27. M. Punshon, Outlines of Sermons 

on the Old Testament, p. 200. XLII. 1-5.—A. G. Mortimer, 
77i^ ChureJis Lessons for the Christian Year, part ii. p. 97. 

THE SMOKING FLAX 

* A bruised reed shall He not break, and the smoking flax shall 
He not quench.'—I saiah xlii. 3. 

Let us try to gather up the thoughts contained in 
these two images. They aie slightly different, but 


one thought underlies them both. The one refexa 
chiefly to God, the other to man. 

I. The idea of the fii'st is taken from one of the 
shepherd’s pipes—one of those little musical pipes— 
crushed and trampled under foot 

The other picture is taken from the lamp in the 
temple, burning feebly and dimly, giving forth black 
smoke rather than light 

1. The * bruised reed *. A soul just beginning the 
conscious Chiistian life, sore beset with difficulties 
unable as yet to send out the harmony of pmise ana 
thanksgiving, unable to send up one real prayer, 

2 . The ' smoking flax *. Here we see the poor 
timid soul just beginning to wish to be of use, to let 
its light shine before men; sorry for a wasted life^ 
longing to be of use, longing to be able to tell of the 
love of Christ, but timid ; not able to speak so that 
othci’s, seeing its good works and hearing its good 
words, may glorify thd Father in heaven. It Is a 
picture of the timief, unsatisfactory Christian—unsati»> 
factory to God, unsatisfactory to maa But Ciuist 
has a pei-sonal, individual care for every such soul. 

II. The thought which the Holy Ghost wants to 
fix upon our minds is this: the tender love of our 
Lord; the way in which He keeps back His power; 
leading us on so tenderly; allowing the tares to stay 
among the wheat, lest one ear or wheat should M 
plucked up with them; His forbearance with those 
who are in many respects so unsatisfactory. 

If I were to give you illustrations of this love the 
work would be endless. ( 1 ) llis dealings with the 
Apostles, and His patience with their slowness to 
understand, their unbelief and hardness of heart. 
(2) The woman of Samaria. (3) Again, that womaa 
in Simon’s house. (4) But more striking still is the 
story of Zacchaeus! TTiese are instances of ’bruised 
reeds * which have been tossed aside by man, those of 
whom man hail said, * you will never make anything 
good out of them'. Yet the Lord Jesus Christ 
brought out the harmony of God from those ‘ bruised 
reeds,* and kindled the ‘smoking flax'to the full 
light of the eternal kingdom. — Bishop Howaid 
Wilkinson, The Invisible Qlory, p, 46. 

References.— XLII. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxl. Na 
1831. A. \V. Thorold, The Tendemeu of Christ, p. 167. R. 
Allen, The Words of Christ, p. 130. R. A. Suckling, Sermons 
Plain and Parochial, p. 19G. A. Maclaren, ExpoeUions of Holy 
Scripture — Isaiah, p. 280. T. G. Selby, The Imperfect Angd, 
p. 0. XLII. 4.—W. Garrett Border, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliii. 1893, p. 90. H. Macmillan, ibid. vol. Iv. 1809, y, 
270 . C. Joseph, ibid. voL Ixvl 1004, p. 327. W. L. Watkin- 
son, ibid. vol. Ixviii. 1005, p. 232. Bishop Matthew Simpson's 
Sermons, p. 371. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxill. No. 194A. 
XLII. 7 .—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xviL No. 986L XLII. 9.— 
Ibid. voL XXV. No. 1508. 

*Let them . . . declare His praise ia the isIaods.*«*liaiiJi 

XLII. la. 

The text chosen by Dr. Eugene Stock for the chapter 
of his History in which he describes the work of the 
C.M.S. in hfew Zealand, Ceylon, West Indies, and 
Malta. 
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Riferbncks.—XLII. 16.—Spurgeon, Sfrmotw, vol. xlv. 
No. 847; vol. xxii. No. 1310. J. Marti neiu, //ouri of 
Thought on Sacred Things, vol. i. p. 177. A. Maclaren, Ez- 
pontions of Holy Scripture — Isaiah, p. 206. 

SEVEN LOOKS 

*Look, ye blind, that ye may see. ’—Isaiah xlxi. i8. 

l. Look Back.—Remember God’s goodness. Your 
iins. 

II. Look Up.—In prai.se. * Bless the Lord, 0 my 
soul, and all that is within me bless IIis Holy Name.* 
In pravcr. ‘ In the morning will I direct my prayer 
onto Thee, and will look up.* 

III. Look Down.—In humility. In caution. ‘Let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.’ 

IV. Look Forward. —In confidenca In hope. 

V. Look Within—Daily. Thoroughly. 

VI. Look Around.—Be vigilant 

VII. Look unto Jesus.—As your Saviour (John 

m. 14). As your example (Ileb. xii. 2).—J. W. 
Mili-s, After-Ulow, p, 175. 

THE LORD’S SERVANT DEAF AND BLIND 

* Who is blind, but My servant ? or deaf, as My messenger that 
1 sent ? Who is blind as he that is perfect, and blind as 
the Lord’s servant ? ’—Isaiah xuii. 19. 

For our j)rc‘sent purpose it is unnecessary to consider 
tlie modern ci itlcal interpretation of the servant of the 
I.A)rd in Isaiah. We apply tin? title to Christ, and 
read the te xt as a sidelignt on His life. That Christ 
was in the highest sense the servant of God and man 
is His own teaching. The Son of man, He said Him¬ 
self, came not to be served, but to l)e a servant, and 
to give His life as a ransom for many. It was the 
fnhilment of the will of God, the peifect rendering of 
the service claimed, that was the supreme object of 
His earthly life. He girded Himscll through these 
mortal years, and without ceasing seiwed God and 
man. Insomuch that the old saying carries a deep 
tjuth, that our Lord looked to hear for Himself from 
His Father’s lips the wort! He spake in parable, * Well 
done, tliou good and faithful seiwant: thou hast be(?n 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord*. 
But how should it be said of the servant and messenger 
of the Lord that He was blind as none other f How 
•hould it be said of Him Whose eyes are as a flame of 
fire, Whose look struck like a sword ? Is it not told 
that when the Apostle saw Him he fell as dead before 
the intolerable lustre of His eyes? Did not His gaze 
pierce to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, to the 
Lust recesses of the thoughts and intents of the heart? 
Are not dl things naked and open unto the eyes of Him 
with Whom we have to do? Yes; but, as the older 
writers and expositoi’s have pointed out, He was in a 
•ense blind. They dwelt on the fact that His was the 
blindness that has no sense of difficulties. It is told 
of an officer attacking an almost impregnable fort that 
he was in gieat peril, and was recalled by his chief. 
To disobey the recall was death, if only he saw it 
He was blind in one eye, and when told of the recall 


he turned the blind eye on the signal, and asked that 
the battle should continue. This is the blindness of 
Chri.st and Hi.s faithful. ‘Who art thou, 0 great 
mountain ? ’ Christ indeed lifted His eyes to the hills, 
but not to these lower hills that block the wav and 
close us in. He lifted His eyes to the everlasting 
mountains, toweling far above them, on whose summit 
the final feast of trinmjih is to be spread. Beyond 
the obstacles and ihwartings that marked His eaiihlj 
course He had a vision ot the patience of God. ite 
w.as blind, I say, to difficulty, even as His Apostle 
was. None of these things moved Him. A king 
about to engage an army five times as large as his 
own, prayed to God that He would take away from 
him the sense of numhcix The sense of nunibcra, in 
the earthly manm*r, Christ never possessed. On that 
side He wa^^ Idind. 

I. But 1 speak specially of His blindness to much 
in life that v^e consider it legitimate to see. He wot 
blind to ;he alluivmcnt ot our ordinary ambitions. 

(1) The desire for money never seemed to touch Him, 

(2) He was blind also, so far as we can tell, to that 
region which is the scene of the chief triumphs and 
apostasies of the heart—the rich and volcanic and 
often wasled region of passion. I think that Dora 
Green well’s remark is true, that the passion of love 
which forms the staple of imaginative literature ii 
aUsolutcly unknown to the New ’i'estament. (3) Once 
more, the sphere of art and culture He seems to have 
left alone. He, the Poet of the univcisc, was not in¬ 
terested in poetry. He glanced at the Divine glory 
of the lily, and said that it surpassed even the gloiy 
of Solomon. But of the ireivsures and inarvds of 
human art and imagination He had nothing to say, 
and aj>parently nothing to think. On these sides who, 
we ask, was blind as lie that is perfect, and blind as 
the Lord’s servant? 

In the same way He was deaf not only to counsels 
of evil, but to much that seemed legitimate. Hei*e, 
also, it appears as it many pleasant voices that spoke 
to Ilim might have been heeded without sin, and to 
His happiness. There arc voices we think ourselves 
right in heeding whicli He might have heeded toa 
His life might have been richer, easier, more solaced, 
but He made sharp choices and stem renunciations 
and swift decisions, and >o the fullness of life wm not 
for Him, and its allurement and appeal were vain, 

II. Let us not he afraii! of nn\thing, whatever it 
l)C, that ministers to the energy of our life in ( hrist 
But I suspect thal most of us have to restrict oui'selvei 
for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. Most of us, if wo 
are to enter into life, must enter more or less maimed. 
Most of us have to he deaf and blind to solicitations 
which stronger people might obey innocently enoueh. 
No one in recent yeai^ has pi*eachcd more powerfully 
the hallowing of the common life than the late Dr. 
Dale of Birmingham. He was eager and strenuous 
for many years os a preacher, as a student, as a socid 
reformer, and as a politician. Yet in the end of hiS 
life he came to the conclusion, wrongly perhaps, that 
he would have done more and been more if he had 
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kept himself more closely to the M ork of a Christian 
minister. Yes, we have to be deaf and blind; but 
we need not griulge it, for the time is coming when, 
in the other life, all our energies will find free scope. 
A character in a recent novel was accustomed to say 
abi^ut some blessing that it must Come soon. Her 
mouth '\as made up for it Her friend replied that 
this world is just for us to make up our mouths in, 
and the next is for filling them. We can forgo what 
has to he forgone, if we look up to the heaven that 
darkles aiul shines above 11 "^, aitd rememher that all 
things will there come back and be j)resent again ex- 
cept repented ami forgiven sin. 

HI. In the end we are to be blind to all things in 
com pari on with the beauty of Christ, deaf to all 
voiees hut His own. It i- for this we seek the House 
of (iod—to liear the call which the world through the 
week is trying to diown, in the hush of the Sabbalh 
day. 

llemember He was never deaf and never blimi when 
a soul souglit Him. Behold, the lord’s ear is not 
heavy that it cannot hear, neither is His arm shortened 
Uwt it cannot save, Uemeinber Him on the Cross in 
a strait \\here two seas met ' Deep called to de«‘p, 
tile sea of misery to the sea of nieiey. The Loid*s 
ear was very heavy, hut not heavy tliat it could not 
hear the thief. His arm was shortened, nailed to the 
w’ood, hut not shortened that it could not save. That 
day the Lord and the tiiief wei’e together in the new 
country. If thou seek Him He will be found of thee. 
Before w(* speak He calls that vc may turn round to 
Him and say, ‘ Wlien 'I’hou saidst, Seek ye My Face, 
my heart said unto Thee, Thv Face, Ixird, will I 
seek.’ —W. IIobkutsox Nicola The Lamp of Sacri¬ 
fice, p. 1. 

Refkhkvces.—XLII. 21 .—C. G. Finney, Sermom on 
Goxjiel Themes, p. 204. XLIIl. 1.—Vaughan, Sermons Preached 
%n Christ Church, Uriyhton (7th Series), p, 8. XLIIl. 1-3.— 
H, Scott Holland, Chrutian World Pulpit, vol, xlix. 181)0, p. 
24. XLIIl. 1-4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1805; 
vol, xliii. No. 2.^)48, C. Kingsley, Sermons on National Sub¬ 
jects, p. f354. XLIIl. 1-7.—Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. xliii. No. 
2548 ; vol. xlviii. No. 2700., A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Si'ripture—Isaidh, p. 208. XLIII. 1-25.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. 1. No. 2888. XLIII. 2.—J. M. Neale, Sermojis 
Preached in Sfickville College Chajtel, vol. iv. p. 104. R. J. 
Catnpholl, City Temple Sermons, p. 74. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. vii. No. 307. XLIII. 2, 3.—-Ibid. vol. 1. No. 2877. 
XLIII. 3.~Ibid. vol. xxxvi. No. 2107. XLIII. 4.--Ibul. 
vol. xvi. No. 017 ; vol. xxviii. No. 1071. XLIII. 0.— Ibici. 
vol. xvii. No. 1(K)7 ; vol. xlviii. No. 2700. XLIII. 10.— llnd, 
vol. xi. No. 044. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Common Lift lle- 
ligion, p. 82. XLIII. 14-28.—Spurgeon, vol. 1. No. 

2008. XLIII. 21.—J. Robertson, in Common Life, 

p. 108. W. E. Griffis, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. 
1808, p. 174. E. n. Bickerstetli, Thomjhts in Past Years, p, 
121. XLIII. 21-28.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No, 
2840. XLIII. 22-24.~-lbid, vol. xxxii. No. 1895. XLIIL 
22-25.— Ibid. vol. xliii. No. 2548. XLIIl. 22-28.— Ibid. vol. 
*li. No. 2420. J. IV. Atkinson, Penny Puljnt, vol. xiv. No, 
833, p. 341. XLIII. 25.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 24 ; 
vol. xlx. No. 1142; vol, xxviii. No. 1085, C. Perren, 
Bivival Sermons in Outline, p. ICC. W» Page Roberts, Our 


Prayer Book, Conformity and Conscience, p. 01., XLIIl. 2(L— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No, 1743, XLIV. 1, IL— 
J. Stalker, Chrutian World Pulpit, vol. xxxviii. 1890, & 
253. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripturs-^Isaia\ 
p. 208. XLIV, 1-8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2427. 
XLIV. 2.—J. Balnea, Twenty Sermons, p. 39. XLIV. 3.— 
T. G. Selby, The Holy Spirit and Christian Privilege, p. 
231. A. G. Mortimer, Life and ite Probleme, p, 107. Gk 
Matheson, Voices of the Spirit, p. CO. XLIV. 3, 5.—A 
Murray, The Children for Christ, p. 185. Spurgeon, Sermonti^ 
vol. XX. No. 1151. XLIV. 3.—G. Matheson, Voices of lAe 
Spirit, p. GO. XLIV. 4.—J. Parker, Oily Temple Pulpit, vol 
V. p. 60. XLIV. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2420. 
XLIV. 7.—J. Parker, ikudies in Texts, vol. L p* 147* 

THE IMMANENCE OP QOD 
‘ Is there a God beside Me ? *—Isaiah xliv. 8. 

In the Christian view of God there are two attributes 
which it is not easy for the human reason to combine 
One of them we call the transcendence of God; to 
the other we give the name of immanence. 

I. What do we moan by the Divine transcendence? 
We mean that apart freni and above the universe 
there lives and reigns a pei-sonal Creator. 

And what do we mean by the immanence of God? 
We mean the presence of the Almighty in a-catioa 
A God transcendent, like some mighty sculptor^ 
models with His deft hand the human form; but 8 
Ciod who is immanent looks through human eyes, and 
thinks in the thinking of the human brain. 

At difleient times in the history of man these 
differing attributes have received sr)ecial prominence 
To-day it is the immanence of God that is claiming 
the chief thought of Western Christendom. The 
chief causes of this change are two. The one ia 
the devotion of our age to science, and the otlier is 
the modem delight in nature. 

II. Tlie immanence of God is a great truth to be 
grasjied limily by the believing soul; but to say tlial 
the immanence of God is everything is to be a traitor 
to to-moiTow. 

1. When we deny transcendence, we cease to have 
a God who is a person. Tlie God of the pantheisi 
may be a flowing stream ; He certainly is not a living 
spirit, 

2. The popular pantheism of to-day is also fatal 
to huiimn personality. Slip the anchor of tlie living 
God, and you slip the anchor of accountability. 

3. The popular pantheism of to-day is ceilain to 
put our moral life in jeopanly, for it destroys, and 
must inevitably destroy, the sharp distinction l^twccn 
good and evif. The moral power of the cross of 
Christ has operated in a twofold way. It has not only 
made goodness very beautiful It has also made sin 
exceeding sinful 

4. It is a bad thing to vilify humanity; I believo 
it is even worse to deify it Ir the lifeof God be the 
life of the human race, and the activity of God bd 
man’s activity, where is your standai'd to tell that 
this is right, and to say with auUiority that that h 
wrong ? 

But some one may perhaps say what about con> 
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science—is there not always left the voice of con¬ 
science? To which we would answer, as Knox did to 
Mary, * Conscience, madam, requii’es to he ed mated*. 
We may picture conscience as a simple thing, but 
conscienc'e is very far from being simple. It is 
no more simple than the ear is simple—tint outward 
organ for the voice of God. It has been educated 
through the stress of ycai*s; and it still lespoiids for 
a period of time to the (ailing of a faith that is dis- 
owneil. But the day must come when conscience will 
grow weak, and fail to ])ronounce its verdict with 
autlK.nty, unless it is fed again with that sixme 
nourishment that has kept it strong and tender to 
this hour. There is nothing in an exclusive iinman- 
cnee that has any power to reinforce the conscience. 
And not only so, hut, as has often been noted, the 
logical outcome is this, that might is light. It God 
and the life of llis universe be one, then the mightier 
the life, the more of God, Thcie is no room for the 
baffled and the weak—no place for the useless, the 
beaten, and the fallen—in a world whose God is but 
a stream of being which neitlur can pity nor can 
love, 

III. From all such thoughts, whatever be their charm, 
let us come biick to the Fatfierhood of God. Th(»re 
is transcendence in the thought of fatherhood — 
the sweet and perfect sovereignty of love. And in 
fatheiiiood no less is immanence, for the fathers life 
is in the ciiild, and in ways not less real because they 
we undetinable, fatJier and child are one.—G. bl. 
Mokrison, The. Wir\{]8 of the Morning, p. 183, 

Hkkkuenceh.—X ldV. 17 .— CJirUtum World Pulpily vol. 
Ivii. ItKK), p. 170 . W. Boyd Carpenter, ibid, vol. Uvi, 1904, 
p. 113. 

*He feedeth on ashes: a deceived heart hath turned him 
aside, that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, Is there not 
a lie in my right hand.’— Isaiah xliv. 20. 

Dr. Eugknk Stock, in his history of the Church 
Missionary Society, mentions that this was the text 
chosen by tlie Uev. Daniel Corrie when he pieachc71 
one of the early sermons for the Society in 1816, 
The text was suggcstcil by his peiNoiml experiences 
of Indian religion. He spoke at a time when suttee, 
diild murder, and other crimes were rife. 

Rkfkrencv^. — XLIV. 20. — Spurgeon, iSermona, vol. xlvl. 
Na 2(5n(>. A. Maclaren, Expoititions of Holy Scrijiture — Itaitih, 
p. 307. Henry AHord, Quebec ChajMil Sermorut, p. 299, 
XLIV. 21. —Spurgeon, iyermom, vol. xl. No. 23B4. XLIV. 
21-23.— \V, A. Moberly, The Uhl Teeiament in Modem Light, 
pu 122. Spurgeon, Sennont, vol. xxxii. No. 1895. 

CLOUDS REMOVED 

•I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, and, 
as a cloud, thy sins: return unto Me ; for I have redeemed 
thee,’— Isaiah xliv. 22. 

The bestowing of spiritual blessings is a warrant for 
the expectation of all needful temporal blessings. 
This passage is the foundation on which God caused 
H is ancient peo|)le to^.rest. He had blotted out their 
transgression.s, and therefore they might look to Him, 
M the true object of worship, for consolation, and for 
deliverance. 


I. Clouds the Result of Transgressions.—As the 

natural clouds are formed by the va|>our8 drawTi up 
from the sea, so, in a degree, those clouds whicli 
darken our skies are the effects of our traiisgressiona 
Our mcta])horical clouds, which produce real misery, 
are the projected n sults of our disordei’cd conditioa 
Moral disorder is the consequence of sinful condition.\. 
By our sins we make the clouds, which da’ ken the 
skies, obscure the lan(lsca|)e, t.ake the sunlight out of 
existence, and n ake our days wretched. Ourmi.series 
are often our own making. Ideal troubles are very 
numerous, and very real. Sin disorders the brain, and 
leads to dread forebodings. 

II. Clouds the Ministers of Qod*s Mercy.—The 
natural cioutls are the ministers of Goil’s mercy, the 
testimonies of His faithful care, of His loving thought¬ 
fulness for the children of men. But how wondciful 
that the cIoiuIn of our sins should he the ininistei*s of 
His mercy! The misery of sin may be followed by 
the great l)!ossing of forgiveness. The clouds lead ui 
to a])precinte the glorious sunlighL 

III. Clouds Dispersed. — There are laws in the 
natural woriil, and there must be laws in the moral 
world. Clouds move in obedience to nature's laws; 
and the clouds of our sins cannot be blotted out in an 
arbitrary method. God is a Father, but He is a King 
and moral Governor. Even He has only a right to 
blot out transgressions, because He bos redeemed. 
This redemption may refer to tcmjmral deliverance; 
but Isaiah breathes the very spirit of the Gospel 
God blots out sin by devising the method of redemp¬ 
tion, and by not sparing His Son. Gotl is not vin¬ 
dictive. Ood did not force the Son to the work. And 
yet God did not spare. That last word tells the 
story of God's love for the Son, and tender pity for 
sinning men. 

IV. After Cloud the Sunshine.— God's forgi^ng, 
retlccming love scattei’s tlie clouds. The sunlight 
rejoices our hearts. We are gladdened by the 8wc*et 
light of trustfulness. The life of the Christian is the 
hi ight sunshine of an ever-increasing and ever-ticvelop* 
ing liTistfulness. IIow pleasant thus to dwell! How 
glorious to feel its sweet and kindly rays playing 
about our natures, gently but surely nouiisliing us up 
to spiritual health and beauty. Hope cannot HourLsh 
under a cloud. When the Sun of Righteousness arises 
and scatters the clouds, then there will be in the soul 
answering fruitfulness, 'i'he very clouds of our sins 
should make us fruitful when we stand in the sunlight 
What return shall wc make for love so vast? '1 he 
forgiven man should be the hopeful, trustful, and fruit- 
furman. When siu is blotted out, then the soul is 
started on a career of never-ending fruitfidncss. 

V. Clouds as Pathetic Preachers —‘ Uetura unto 
Me.' Every time we see the clouds sweeping ocre&s 
the heavens, let us listen to their still small voice; 
let us hear their pei*suasivc, pathetic entreaty. Tlio 
Almighty bases His appeal upon the blessed work He 
has nceomphVhcd. He beseeches by means of the 
dejmrting clouds of our sins. Uetui-n ! God woos ue 
as if ourliappiness were necessary to Ilia own happi- 
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ness. Let all return unto God, the true soul-rest; 
for all live too much in the cloud, while we might 
rejoice in the sunlight 

REKKiiKNrBfl.—XLIV. 22.—Spurf^eon, Smrums^roL xKv,No. 
2503 ; vol. xlix. No. 2347. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Srrxpture—haiahy p. 3)7 ; seo al'^o Creed and Conduct^ p. 170i. 
XLIV. 22, 23.— It. E. Hutton, The Crown, of Christy vol. H, p, 
7. XUV. 23.—Spur^iiMm, SermonSy vol. xxi. No. 1240 ; voL 
xlii. No. 2450. XLIV. 23.—A. H, Bradford, Christian World 
Pul^nty vol. lx. 1901, p. 156. XLV.— ^porgQoii, SermonSy voL 
xlix. No. 2815; vol. 1. No. 2807. 

THE TREASURES OF DARKNESS 

• And I will give thee the treasures of darkness.' — Isaiah xlv. 3. 

I. There are Treasures of Darkness.—Darkness is 
approached from two standpoints in God’s Book. 
From one view-point it is something to he feared, 
drcatled, loathed. But darkness is .shown to us from 
another angle of vision, and then it is desirable, 
inc'stiina)>Ie in worlh. 

He who know.s what is in darkness assures us 
that He will give us the tre asures of darkness. But 
what is the literal meaning of these words? In the 
East of old, instead of depositing their wealth wiih 
the l>ankL‘r3 as we do, they would dig deep pits 
or excavate and construct subterranean chainl)ei-s in 
which they placed their treasui-es. So that as a 
matter of fact most of their pos.scssions were * b*easures 
of darkne.ss 

God promises Cyrus that he .shall tap the buried 
wealth of Bai ylon. But what does this promise mean 
for us? In an infinitely grander sense God promises 
to us in the ends of the ages ' the treasures of dark¬ 
ness 

1. There are treasures of literal darknes.s. When 
darkness covci*s the earth millions on millions of 
world.s /lash upon our view, all mansions of the 
Father’s house. The stare in their ‘mystic dance' 
aie treasures of darknes.s. 

Many of life's best gifts are ‘ treasiures of darkness'. 
Is not sleep such a treasure ? 

The world of nature abounds in illustrations of 
this fact. Every lovely flower is a trcasui'e of dark¬ 
ness : it springs up through the dark earlh and blooms 
a parable of beauty. Every harvest is a treasure 
of darkness. The whole circle of Nature illustrates 
abundantly the idea of my text. Our debt to dark¬ 
ness i.< incalculable. 

2. There is mental dai kness. In a sphere of dark¬ 
ness we dwell, and but here and there are glints of 
ligliL Very depressing this darkness is, but God 
gives us treasures out of it. Facts, truths, philo¬ 
sophies, aspirations that ai-e gander than realization.s, 
dreams that are the true I’ealitie.s. 

3. Aie there treasures in social darkneis? Sick- 
ne.ss, bereavement, disappointment, business anxiety 
or rcvcree.s. Dark ore these experiences. Yet God 
gives treasures out of them. Philip Melanchthon 
•aid, ‘Were I without cai-ea I should be without 
prayersIt is true of us all. Prayer is a treasure of 
darkness. The Bible is a beasure of darkness. It is 


but as a great book to us till sorrow comes, and tlusi 
it becomes; as it is in truth, the Word of God. 

Marvellous treasures come out of social gloom. In 
literature, in art, but supremely in perfected character^ 
wc aie always discovering tbe encircling power of 
sorrow. 

4 Dare we ask if God gives treasures of moral 
darkness? This is the most gi’uesouie darkness the 
world knows. Bushnell desermes moral evil as * the 
night side of creation *. And we owe much to it We 
speak only of sin that has been repented of. We ore 
humbler, more tender, more ardent after holiness^ 
more instinct with evangelistic sympathy, because of 
the past sins over which we grieve. 

5. The mortal darkness will inevitably fall upon 
us ere long. What men call death will shadow ua 
Strong consolatioa The peace of resignatioa Hope 
on the atoning saenflee of the Saviour. Bless^ 
anticipations and outlooks. These are treasures of 
that final darkness. 

II. The Treasures of Darkness may be our posses¬ 
sion. All life's darknes.s may yield us enrichment. 
Our ignomnee, our depicssion, our sorrow, our very 
sin, our death itself. Out of all our anxieties, losa^ 
annoyance, tribulation, may come a wealth which 
can never take to itself wings and flyaway.— Dinsdau 
T. Young, Unfamiliar Texts, p. 233. 

DIVINELY GIRDED 

*I girded thee, though thou hast not known Me,*— IsAian 

XLV. 5. 

Many things are done without our intelligence. Our 
intelligence is oftentimes our only difficulty and only 
danger. It would often be happier for us if we had 
no heads. We are mined by wnat we think we do 
know, and if any man thinketh he knoweth anything 
as it really is, he knows nothing. The Bible is fuQ 
of explanations that aic clear, simple, definite, and 
final. There is no book so final as the Bible. There 
aie times when we want the final voice; that is to 
say, a voice which we feel is final; theic cannot be 
anything beyond it that is contraiy to it. That Is 
the strength of every message, that is the sole |^wer 
of every true ministiy, A man who is uncei*tain of 
his message had better not deliver it. 

I. ConceiTiing the Bible answer I make thi*ee sub¬ 
missions. Firet, that it is adequate. Tlie Bible says, 
The Lord reigns; you do not see eveiything just aa 
it is in its real purpose and its full scope, you are 
walking in shadows, the coloure are all bluired, but 
wait for the end, for the upsumming of life's mystery 
by the God of life, and God will iustify Himseii. 
Thcic is but one Lord, there is only one enduring 
throne; you must not, therefore, judge anything 
before the time, the hour of judgment has not corner 
criticism must not yet be invoked, because the whole 
case is not before us; wait, wait patiently; O rest in 
the Lord. We have in this chapter and in the text 
gi*eat voices which bring with tnem their own ade- 
: ‘ I have holden thee; I will go before thee; 

break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut fal 
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funder the bars of iron; I will give thee the treasures 
of dai'kness and hidden riches of secret places ; I have 
even called thee by thy name; I have surnamed thee; 
I have girded thee, though thou hast not known Me.* 

II. The explanation is reasonable. It puts a living 
Pei'sonality at the head of things, it dismisses hliiul 
fate and enthrones a living God: no matter if lie he 
invented, there He is; the imagination that invented 
fate has but a ]X)or wing compared with the imagina¬ 
tion that invented God. It is reasonable to believi‘ that 
things are governed by an Infinite Intelligence; it is 
reasonable to suppose that God, having made this uni¬ 
verse, has not discarded it: He who created the universe 
pledged Himself by that vciy act to redeem it; crea¬ 
tion and redemption ai’e terms implying one another. 

HI. The explanation is not only adc(juate and 
reasonable, but it is ennobling. All this was worth 
going thi'ough because of the issue; we aie being 
watched, inspired, guided. Once let that faith get 
hold of the soul, and that faith will mean Sabbath 
day, a holy peace, a celestial, unruffled tranquillity. 
We ai-e being educated, moulded, we are being made 
meet for the master’s sq^ vice, we are having another 
faculty added to the sum-total of our present man¬ 
hood ; we are being refined, purified, chastened.— 
Joseph Parker, City Temple Palpitt vol. vii. p. 39. 

Rbfbrbnces.—XLV. 6.—T. O. Selby, The Imperfect Angela 
p. 60. XLV. 7.—Spurgeon, SerrMns^ vol. Iv. No. 183. R. J. 
Campbell, A Faith for To-Day^ p. 107. XLV. 16.—G. F. 
Williams, Chrieiian fForld Pulpit^ vol. x.xxvlii, 1800, p. 309. 
J. Leckie, SermonM Preached at Ibrox, p. 94. R. F, Horton, 
Thi Hidden Ood, p. 3. XLV. 15-19,—A. Maclareu, Exposi- 
Hone of Holy Seriptur* — leaiah^ p, 320. 

Isaiah xlv. 15. 

Compare the words with which Mr. G. T. Romanes 
closed his Darwin, and after Darwin in 189^: ‘ As 
I said, at the beginning, the religious thought of our 
generation has been more than ever staggeitid by the 
question—Where is now thy God ? Rut I have 
endeavoured to show that the logical standing of the 
case has not been materially changed ; and when tliis 
cry of reason pierces the heart of Faith it remains for 
Faith to answer now, as she always answered before— 
and answered with that trust which is at once her 
beauty and her life—Verily thou art a God that 
hidest Thyself.* 

Rekkrexce*.-—XLV. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, ix. No. 
608. XLV. 22.— Ihid, vol. ii. No. GO ; vol. xlviii. No. 2805 ; 
vol. 1. No. 2007. David Macrae, Christian World Puljyit, vol. 
liL 1897, p. 363. R. J. Campbell, vol. Ivi. 1899, p. 312; 
•ee also A Faith for To^ay, p. 29. XLV. 24, 25.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 2793. XLVI. 1-4.—vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2050. XLVI. 4.— Ihid, vol. ii. p. Ixxxi. J. D. Jones, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixvii. 1905, p. 407. J. Page 
Hopps, Sermons of Sympathy, p. 83. XLVI, 4-11.—P. H, 
Hally The Brotherhood of Man^ p. 157. 

RELIGIOUS USES OF MEMORY 

* Refltember the former things of old: I am God, and there is 
none like Me.’— Isaiah xlvi. g. 


is a twofold power. It is the power that gathers in 
the past, and crowds into some secret cabinet hei'e 
tlie twice ten thousand tilings that we have leurned. 
And then it is the power th.it nut of th.it crowded 
stoichoiise brings the things forth again, calls them 
to mind. 

I. There is no religion which lays such an emphasis 
on inemorv as C:hri>ti.iiiity. Whiil do we call Christ's 
sayings? .We call them memorable words. The 
words of Jesus are like tlie seal upon the w.ix. Once 
stamped with th s.', and memory will bear tiicm to 
the end. Christ recognized the character of memox*y 
in making His words so memorable as that. 

II. Now I wish to touch on three great offices of 
memory in the higher life :— 

1. It is memoiy which helps us to consecrate the 
world. The hallowing of earth is memorv's secret. 
There arc v.ila^f s sweeter than Stratford, and p.arks 
more ancient than tlie parks of Charlcote, hut the 
memories ^ f Shake'.puare that cluster tlieie iiave con¬ 
secrated these spots for ever. 

2. It is a\ aid to charity. It helps us to under¬ 
stand our fr.end. It has been said our friends are 
nev;.!* ours till we have lost them. It is a strained 
expi*ession of the certain truth, that of all lights 
there is none clearer than the light of nu inoiy. I 
cannot judge a man while he is here. Memory I'c- 
dresses things: helps me to see, aiul know, and 
uiulei*stand : lets me do justice to the great, and to 
the men and women I knew and wronged. 

Did you ever regard it as a signal increy that it is 
in the light of memory we have to do witli Christ? 
Perhaps you have thought it would he an easier 
thing to he a Christian if Jesus Christ were here. 
If I do not know my friend till he is gone, would I 
have seen the Saviour in a Nazarene? I can look 
hack now. I can appreciate in the light of memory. 

3. It helps us to understand oui^clves. Only 
faith and prayer and memory will bring self-know¬ 
ledge. Faith brings it, for it hring-s me near to 
Christ. Prayer brings it, for it sliows me what I 
lack. And inemory brings it too, 

HI. The kind of tiling that you remember best 
is no had token of the kind of heart you have. 

As life adv/inccs memory glows richer. Can it be, 
then, that in the hour of dc*ath the inemoiy of the 
past is blotted out? It is impossible. It is no 
power extraneous to myself. It is part of tills im¬ 
mortal me. And when I wake, freed from this 
hampering body, enlarged and glorifieil in every 
faculty, my memory must share in the full tides of 
life.—G. II. Morrison, Flood-Tide, p. 1. 

Rbperknces. —XLVI. 9. -H. Ffnit, Srrwnns and Addressee^ 
p. 1. XLVI. 9, 10.---J. M.iitineau, Endeavours After (he 
Christian Life (2n(l Scries), p. 105. XLVI. 12, I 3 .—A. Mao- 
Liren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Isaiah, p. 332. XLVI I. 
7.—W. U. Huiitiiiffton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixl?. 
1903, p. 109. XLVII. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viil. Na 
444 . XLVIII.—/5wi. vol. xl. No. 2379. XLVIII. 0.—New- 


Of all the powers tliat God has given us, none is more j man Smyth, Chrittian IVorU PulpU, voL xilil. 1803, p. 248. 
wonderful than memory. For what is memory ? It ( XLYlll. a— Spurgeon, Simumt, voL xili. No. 778. XLVIII. 
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0-11.—J&wi. vol. xviii. No. 1041. XLVIII. 10.—vol. 1. 
No. 3.5; vol. xxiv. No. 1430. XLVIII, IG.—J. Keble, Mu- j 
tslUincoiM SermcmSf p. 190. XLVIII. 18.— Ibid* vol. xi. No. 
610. A. M iclaren, Exponitioiu of Holy Scripture — Isaiah^ p. 
33G* II. K. Ilortoii, ChrUlian IVorld Pulpit, vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 
374. A. Raleigh, Outlines of Sermone on the Old Testament* 
JT, Kehle, Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 414. XLIX. 
1-23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2703. XLIX. 2.— 
B. Wilbcrforce, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. 1804, p. 
35G. \V. A. Gray, The Shadow of the Hand, p. 9. XLIX. 4. 

J. M. Noalc, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. 
li. p. 207. H. Moiitaj^u Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 
308. J. M. Noalrt, Sermons on the Prophets, vol. i. pp. 20G, 
215. J. KMe, Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 401. 
XLIX. a.^JhuL p 2.30. XLIX. J. J. S. I’erowiie, Chris¬ 
tian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. 1899, p. 290. XLIX. 8.—Spurgreon, 
Sermons, vol. ii. No. 103. xLl.X. 8-11.—B. IVilberforce, 
^Feeling After Him, p. 82. XLl.X. 9.—A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scrijdure—Isauth XLlX.-I jXVI. p. 1. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xli. No, 5.397. XLIX. 10.— Ibid, vol. xxxvi. 
No. 2128. 

I WILL MAKE ALL MY MOUNTAINS A WAY 

{Advent Sunday) 

* 1 will make all My mountains a way.*—I saiah xlix. it. 
Gtin says * I will make My mountains a way,* and the 
simplest consideration of* the facts of life will demon¬ 
strate that the sayin^r is true practically, true ideally, 
true on the plane of earth, tiue in ihe region of spirit, 
true in tlie domain of prophecy. 

I. In the natural sphere the fact of the existence of 
mountains has ever initiated the stimulus itHjuircd to 
•unnount them. The physical and moral .Ntreiigth 
of the race is invigorated through ihe opposition of 
momiLiins, and man, os God’s vicegerent, in his work 
of sulxluing the earth, has everywhere in all lands, 
amongst all peoples, made the mountains a highway 
to c«>ni iicrce, travel, discovery. 

II. The spiritual analogy of the beautiful saying 
is even more true. There is a fascination—a chal¬ 
lenge to the imagination—in mountain scenery 
through which He, Who is always ap))ealing to the 
Divine secret in man, makes ‘His mountains a way* 
to ga/.e into His face, to think into His heai*t, to hope 
into 11 is promisea 

III. Is there not in this inspired prophecy the Divine 
solution of a mystery, and the impiegnable a'^surance 
of a victory ? The sternest moral mountain in this 
pci*])lexing world is the existence and ])ermission of 
evil. All mountains, however precipitous and threaten¬ 
ing, are God’s ; the Almighty re.sponsiblc Father of 
poor |)u/./!ed, trembling humanity say.s, ‘ Jlfy moun¬ 
tains,' and it is enough. As the challenge of the 
rugged mountain crest and mighty glacier provide the 
impulse to muscular exertion which otherwise would 
•lumber, so the energetic struggle against the moun¬ 
tain of moral evil in the world shall make that 
mountain a ‘way* to your own perfection, and the 
perfection of the race; ‘ to him that overcometh,’ that 
maketh mountains a way, ‘ will I grant to sit on Aly 
throne *. 

IV. God will 'make all His mountains a way,* but 
It ii His predestined purpose to efi'cct it by the active 


co-operation of brave-heartedr God-fearing, cooio- 
crated men and women in the world. The crowning 
delusion of modern Christianity is that salvation can 
be divorced from helpfulness. Do )rou ask, What 
shall I do that I may make ‘ His mountains a way*? 
Get your springs or action and emotion right, and 
conduct will be automatically transfiMred; incorpor¬ 
ate into the verities of your life tne spirit of tho 
Master’s words: ‘ One is your Father, even God, and 
all ye are brethren,* and your actions will start from 
another base and correspond to a new environment, 
—B. WiLBERFoucE, The Gospel of the Kingdom^ p.& 

REFERBricBS.—XLIX. 11.—A. Maclaren, STpomtimts s/ 
Holy Scripture—Isaiah XLIXt-LXVI, p, 7» XLIX* It***" 
G. T. Candlin, Christian World Pulpit, vol. llx. IWl, p. 

R. F. Horton, ibid, vol. Ixxiil. 1908, p. 388. XLlX, 13.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. lii. No. 3012. XLIX. 14.—J. C* 
Shanks, God Within Us, p. 74. XLIX. 10.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. ix. No. 612; vol. xlvi. No. 2072. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—Isaiah XLIX.^LXVI, p. 
XLLX. 20, 21.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2002 ; voL 
xlviii. No. 2770. XLIX. 23.— A. Murray, Waiting m CM, ^ 
105. XLIX. 24, 25.—C. Gore, Christian World PulpU, voL 
Iv. 1899, p. 370. XLIX. 20.— i. Smith, ibid. vol. Iv. 1890, 
p. 308. L.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxlx. No. 2335 ; voL 

xlvii. No. 2730 ; vol. xlix. No. 2832. L. 2-4.— C. Stanford, 
SymboU of Christ, p. 142. L. 2 -0.— Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xlix. No. 2827. L. 4.—H. P. Liddon, Clerical Lifs and IPeri, 
p. 40. A. Maclaren, ExposUions of Holy Scripture—Isaiah 
XUX*-LXVL p. 15. L. 6.—Ibid. p. 20. L. 5, 6.—T. R 
Dover, Some Quiet Lenten Thoughts,\p. 124. L. 0. —Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1480. A. Maclaren, Ezponiions ^ 
Holy Scripture — Isaiah XLIX.^LXVL p* 22. J. Kehl% 
Sermons for ths Holy Week, p. 325. 

THE ONE HELPER 

• The Lord Cod will help me.’—I saiah u y* 

I FOUND these words when 1 needed them much in 
Isaiah, chapter fifty, verse seven: • The Lord God will 
help me *. We might write this on a signet ring and 
stamp with it all the record of ourJife. There are 
times when we need just these simple daisy text^ 
spring-violet texts. They seem to have no cubic 
de]>th, and yet when we come to live them there seems 
to be room in their infinite space for tlie heavens and 
the earth. 

‘ The Lord God will help me.’ I like the sound of 
it; there is a voice that is all music, a voice whic^ 
though we have not heard it before, we recognize it 
at once, saying. This cometh from eternity, and is the 
music of God. 

I. ‘ The Loixl God will help me.* This is a proved 
fact I have proved it, you have proved it; yet we 
could not explain it * I was brought low, and He set 
me upon a rock.' To hear that sweet testimony 
makes our hearts glad. Tell us something more, ana 
let the house of Ismel say, that His mercy endureth 
for ever, and let the retlccmed of the Lord say 8(X 
There may be silent piety, there ought to be akm 
a resounding testimony. I could not be an atheist 
without first committing suicide, because I have seen 
the Lord in the house and in ihe field, in the valley 
and on the hill-top. 
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^ II. 'Hie text is not only a proved fact, it is a con¬ 
tinual inspiration. We can fall back u})un experience; 
we can say, * This or that happened to me \ If we 
can only sny, ‘This or that is reported to have 
happened to some other man,' we have no faith, we 
cannot have faith. We must be able to say that such 
and such deep joys, thrilling sacramental experiences, 
have been realized in our own life. This is how young 
David talked. ‘I will fight the I'hilistina' Ihit 
thou art only a child, and no fighter. ‘ I will fight 
Goliath.' What justification is there for such a 
challenge? ‘I was keeping my father's flock, and 
there came a lion and a bear, and they took a lamb, 
and 1 rose and caught them and smote them, and tore 
their jaws in twain, and I am not going to lose that 
fact: the Lord that delivered me out of the paw of 
the lion arid out of the paw of the bear, He will en¬ 
able me to deal with this nncircumcised I'hilistine.' 
ITiis was good reasoning; this was deriving inspira¬ 
tion from the past. Exactly the same answer ought 
to be possible to every one of us. 

III. The text is not ordy a proved fact and a con¬ 
tinual inspiration, it is, finally, a sufficient rest. You 
arc going to do such and such work : liow are you 
going to ac’complish it? And you say almo^tt in 
musical cadence, ‘'I'he I/ird God will help me*. You 
have already won the battle; the victory is not in the 
fighting, but in the spirit of the fighter. When does 
the Lord God help His people? Under three con¬ 
ditions. First, when the work is His own. ‘Sei-vant 
of the Loril' is speaking here—that mysterious per¬ 
sonage that seems to pervade Isaiah and give pei’son- 
ality to every word in the glowing prophecy. He 
comes to do the Lord’s work, and he says, ‘ The Lord 
God will help me'. And, secondly, when we have given 
op self-reliance. That is almost a miracle. We 
think we can do something. When we come to know 
that wc can do nothing we will do everything that 
God wants us to do. Even this depends upon the 
•pirit of renunciation. The renunciation must not be 
made in a s|iirit of haughtiness or resentment, saying, 
‘I am formally recpiired to give up myself anil my 
effbils, and therefore 1 obey*. In that temper you 
will receive nothing; we must do the Lord's wifi in 
the Lord’s own spirit; even Christ pleased not Him- 
•elf. To lie nothing is the way to i)e all we can be. 
And, thirdly, which, indeed, is a division of the second 
)int, the l.rord helps us when wo have completed our 
ith by giving up our substitutes. We sometimes 
want to pci-sonate faith, to set forth something as if 
it were failh. The Lord will receive no proxies, He 
will bum all shams, He will have the naked soul in 
the perfectness of simple reliance upon Himself, and 
then He will say, ‘ Son, thy sins, which are many, are 
dl forgiven thee*. And God cannot fov.snke a for¬ 
given man.—Josmi PAaxEa, City Temple Pulpily 
woU V. p. 156. 

RicncRieNCKii,—L. 8.—A. MacUren, Expontioru of Holy 
Scripturt^lMiah A'LfX-L-Vr/. p. 31. L 10.—W. M. 
Taylor, Ouftineo of Sermoru on ths Old Tentament^ p. 210. A. 
Madam, Expomiiom Holy Scripturo—'Iiaiak XLIX.^LXVL 


p. 39. Spurgeon, Sermoru, vol. xxxlil. No. 1085; vol. xxxlz. 
No. 2335. L 10, 11.—C. Holland, GUaninffi from a Afinistiy 
of Fifty Yean, p. ir,2. L, 11.—G. W, Herbert, NoU$ of 
p. 78. A. Maclareii, Expotitumi of Holy Scripture-^ 
Isaiah XLIX.-LXVI, p. 47. LI. 1.—C. P. lleichel. The 
Anglican Pulpit of To-Day, p. 3G(>; see also OiUlinn of •SmaoAi 
on the Old Teslaount, p. 213. V. M'Adam Muir, Chrulian 
IVorld Pulpit, vol. Ixiii. 1003, p. 01. Spurgeon, Sermentf voL 
xviii. No. 1050. 

THE PENTATEUCH—GENESIS 

‘ Hearken to me, ye that follow after righteousness, ye that 
seek the Lord : look unto the rock whence ye are hewiit 
and to the hole of the pit whence ye are digged. Look 
unto Abraham your father, and unto Sarah that bare you t 
for I called him alone, and blessed him, and increased him*' 

— UaIAH LI. I, 2. 

To-day we begin to examine the early books of the 
Oil! lestane. nt. 'L'he first five bonks staiul together 
by themselves. Sometimes they arc called the i'enta* 
tciich, which means only ‘the book of five volumes*. 
1‘ir.st wc I'lU'.t attend to the place which these five 
books hold in the history of the Jews. Speaking 
roughly, we may say that they tell us the beginning 
<if the .lewish people. 'The early steps and stages by 
which they become a people. 

I, We sec at the beginning of all things God Him¬ 
self, making all things. He is not the earth or the 
heavens, or anything that is therein: He is distinct 
from them all: He made them all: He was before 
them all. List of a II came man. Man was a part of the 
worltl, and was meant to remember that The next step 
biings us into the state into which sin has entcreii. 
Here I wish you to notice especially two things. First 
the Bible does not begin with sin, it begins with inno¬ 
cence and goodness. Secondly observe that the first 
evil is distinctly religious evil. The temptation comes 
through the fruit; lint the great force of the temnta- 
tion lies in impatience of the restraint which Goil for 
good reason ordained ; in trying to be independent 
of Him, in other words of being as Gods. Then the 
outward curses follow. The earth is no longer a garden 
but a place of thorns for those wlio have become 
estranged from its Maker and their own. Estrange* 
ment from Goil leads to estrangement liotwccn men 
even members of the same family. The husband 
becomes the accuser of the wife. The cider brother 
is jealous of the younger brother, and his jealousy 
has its natuml fruit in murder. As mankind niulti- 
dics so (Iocs crime. The earth we are told was coriupt 
)efore God, and the earth was filled with vioIcncOL 
Then the just an^cr of God went forth, and used the 
|>owcr of the world for the punishment of man, A 
flood of watci-s overwhelmed tlic sinful race, and onlj 
one small family was preserved. To these survivor^ 
to Noah and his family, God renewed the blessing 
which He had given to Adam. Immediately, however, 
evil sprung up afresh. It showed itself in a shameful 
want of respect in one of Noah's sons towards hit 
father. Presently we hear of men joining together to 
build a high tower whose top might reach to heavea 
This was evidently done out of pride against God; 
but He scattered them abroad on tne face of the eartl^ 
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and with the scatterin<]; came the beginning of differ¬ 
ent languages, 80 that henceforth the different branches 
of the same race became foreign to each other. Such 
ore the chief ])oints in tlie first part of Genesis. 

II. At this point the new life begins, which was to 
go on growing till it reached its full hciglit in the 
person of ( hrist God called on an old man named 
Abram to leave his country and go into a land which 
He should show him, promising to make him a great 
nation, and in him to bless all the families of the 
earth. This w as the seed of the Jewish peo))le : liere we 
have in a few words the j)laii of the whole Bible, God 
making Himself known to a chosen few, that through 
them tlie whole race may be ])artakci-s in the blessed 
gift— V. I. A. IIoiiT, Sermons on the Books of ike 
Bible, p. 24. 

llEFEUK.NCKa.—LI. 1, 2.—W. J. Knox-Little, TJie Journey 
of Life, p. 103 ; see also ChriMtian World PulpU, vol. liii. 
18011, p. lot. LI. 2.—ISpiir^fooii, Sennom, vol. xxvii. No. 
1033. U. 2, 3. — Ibid. vol. xxvii. N(». loOO. LI. 3.—11. Jones, 
Christum IVurld Pulpit, vol. Iv. 1800, p. 215. LI. 4.—S. R. 
Dri ver, Church TiiwH, vol. 1. 1003, p. i73 ; see also Chrutian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1003, p. 104. LI. 8.—A. Murray, 
The Children for Christ, p. 102. 

THE NEEDS OP THE AGE 

* Awake I awake 1 put on 3treng:th, O arm of the Lord ; awake I 

as m the ancient days, in the generations oi old.*— Isaiah 

Ll. 9 . 

Who can be the speaker of this interesting pa.ssage? 
Is it the Ih'ophet himself? Is it tlie cry of tlie (Juirch 
of God ? Or is it the Great Intercessor Himself Who 
speaks? Is it the Servant of Jehovah Who came in 
the fullness of time to bear our sins and to work out 
for us an cverla>ting rigliteousness ? I am disposed 
to take this third view, partly becaust? it seems to 
explain most simply and faithiully the whole passage, 
and pai tly because whatever of reality there is in the 
inteivession either of an individual servant of Chri.st 
on earth or in tlie Church of Christ herself here below, 
as a whole, tlie sti-ength and value of such pleading 
are enliiely dependent on the work of the great High 
Priest and Intercessory Himself. Jt is the call of Uie 
Divine Intercessor, the Lord Jesus Christ, the Servant 
of Jehovah, addiussed to God Himself on behalf of 
the ])rcscnt needs of tlie Church, ^Vhat more power¬ 
ful appeal could be made than by Him? When He 
speaks, surely lie must jncvail. It might have ap- 
jiearcd suflicient if He had sim))ly urged his pei'sonal 
claim, but He grounds tiie aj)peal upon an historical 
(act; lie refers to the past A pledge for help in the 
present is taken u|) from the help given in tiie pa.st. 

Wliat are some of our great needs ? 

1. There is needed a higher standard of Christian 
teaching. There is a superheial knowledge of Divine 
truth in many directions, but those who are to reach 
tlie intellect, and heai*t, and conscience of men must 
make it plain that they have a distinct message, that 
they are conscious tliat this message is of supreme 
impoitance. 

2. We want the prophetic spirit in our ordained 
ministers; men who have a witness for God that they 


must deliver, and if they cannot deliver it they must 
die. ^ O arm of the Lord, awake,’ and send us such 
prophets as these I 

3. T^ie masses can be won by holier living on tha 
part of tlie Church of Christ Example tells cvery^ 
where. A holy life is a searching sennon, a holy life 
is a homily that cannot be i*ejectcd or neglected, and 
the holy life is not to be lived by the minister alone: 
it is to be lived by those to whom he ministei's, and 
who are gathcrecl round him as disciples round a 
teacher. Arc you fully aware of the fact that unless 
you live a holy life for God the kingdom of Christ 
cannot extend? You may be a stumbling-block in 
the way of your fellow-men if you make a profession 
of Christ and do not come up to that profession. A 
holy Chuich, men arid women that are living according 
to the mind of Christ, with His example always before 
them, are an army irresistible. No force of evil can 
stand against such a power as that 

4. We want more fervent intercession for our great 
cities. We want a cry to God to go up day by day 
from the hearts of those who love the Lord, that these 
places may be given to Him for His inheritance. 

5. We want more generous and ready self-sacrifica 
We live in an age of great fJeasure-seeking, an age 
of materialism, an age in which the race seems to be 
one day for the amassing of wealth and another day 
for the expending of the wealth so amassed upon the 
pleasures of this life. Will not the spirit of self-denial 
ever be granted to us again ? Will not men nut 
aside this seeking after self-indulgence in order that 
by sacrifice of this kind they may have time, and 
energy, and wealth to give unto the Ix)rd ? 

6. If England is to be won for Christ, those who 
are in authority as Christ’s ministers must pay much 
more earnest heed to the question of visiting from 
house to house those who ore ignorant about Divine 
things. The sympathizing touch, the sympathizing 
look of a servant of Christ in some miserable so-called 
‘home’is of infinite value. O, if all who have thif 
sympathy in their heart were to go out, give of their 
best, and touch with the hand of love those who seem 
cut off' from all the joy of this life or the life to come^ 
and who say, ‘No man has cai-cd for my soul’. 

REpenENCES.—Ll. 9; LII. 1.— A. Maclaren, 

Holy Scripture-^Isaiah XLIX.-LXVL p. 61. LL 9,10.—G. I£ 
Wilkiusou, Outlines 0 / Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 214b 

TH^ FEAR OF MAN AND THE FEAR OP 
GOD 

*1, even I, am He that comforteth yon; who art thou, that 
thou shouldest be afraid of a man that shall die, and of 
the Son of man which shall be made as grass : and foiv 

f ettest the Lord thy Maker, that hath stretched forth the 
eavens, and laid the foundations of the earth ; and hast 
feared continually every day because of the fury of the op* 
pressor.*— Isaiah li. 12 , 13 . 

Man is here represented as standing between two 
pow'ei's—God and hLs fellow-man—each claiming to 
iiiffuence his life; and God calls upon him to consider 
whether, being what he is, his conduct should be ii>- 
fluenced by the fear of roan, or by the fear of God. ^ 
1. Man is first to consider what he is—to look into 
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himself. And what does he find? Two things— 
weakness, and therefore dependence. Man is as 
grass, whic h gi*oweth up in a day and withereth ; and 
man is dependent for the preservation of his life, and 
for the supply of his needs, to some extent, upon his 
fellow-inan, but far more upon God. That which a 
man knows of himself—that he is weak and unable to 
gtand alone—this he knows also of his fellow-man. 
Whv, then, should he live in continual fear of the 
worlcl, which is made up of men like himself, weak 
and dependent, whilst he forgets God, Who is All- 
Powerful and absolutely independent? 

I low wondei fully this passage brings before us the 
folly of moral cowardice I It is an anticipation of the 
teaching of our Blessed Lord, Who saio, ‘ Fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul: hut rather fear ilim which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell’. Not only is our own 
life in God's hands, but the life of those who oppose 
ns. Not only can He give us strength to meet the 
dilFiculties put in our path by others, but He can re¬ 
move those difficulties. 

There is another way in which this fear of man 
affects our life. It robs our Spiritual life of all de- | 
finiteness and power. The man whose words ai-e in- I 
spired, whose actions are directed by mei-e human | 
respect, the fear of what men will say or think, is 
never likely to dare anything noble for love of God. ! 

II. Consider what forgetfulness of God canies in its | 

train:— | 

Lit results in loss of faith. I 

2. Loss of hope, for hope depends lai'gely on memoiy. 

3. Loss of love. 

III. What does God promise if, instead of fearing 
man, we fear Him ? We find it in the first words: * I, 
even I, am He that comforteth you*. Life is full of 
sorrows ; the world is not a congenial environment for 
those who love and fear God ; but God says to such, 

‘ I, even I, am He that comforteth youThe reitera¬ 
tion of the pronoun em[)hasizes the greatness of the 
Comforter.—A. G. Mortimeu, The Church's Liasons 
fqr the Christian Year, pai*t I p. 126. 

Ubfkrences.—LI. 12,13,—J. Marlineau, Hourtof Thought, 
vol. ii. 1). 150. LI. 15, 10.—H. Scott Holland, Christian 
IVorld Puljyity vol. xlix. 1806, p. 49. LI. 10.—J. Hamilton, 
Faith in God, p. 112. LI I.—Rutherford Waddell, Behold the 
Lawh of God, p. 81. LII. 1.—S. Martin, Rain Upon the Mourn 
GroM, pp. 72, 83. J. Martineau, Hours of Thought, vol. il. p. 
334. LII. 2, 3.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville 
College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 190. LII. 3.—A. Machren, Exposi¬ 
tions of Holy Scripture—Isaiah XLIX.-LX YI, p. 71. 

Isaiah lii. 7. 

Rusxrx remarks on this verse; * How strange it 
seems that physical science should ever have been 
thought adverse to i*eligion I The pnde of physical 
science is indeed adverse, like every other pride, both 
to religion and truth ; but sincerity of science, so far 
from being hostile, is the pathmaker among the 
mountains for the feet of them that publish peace.* 

Rkfbrrhcw.—LII. 7. —W'. J. McKittrick, Chridian World 
FulpU, vol. IxviL 1905, p. 29. LII. 10.—Spurgeon, Sirmons, 


vol. fv. No. 185. R. E. Hutton, TKs Orovn of Christ, voL li 
p. 543. R. F. Horton, Christum World Pulpit, vol. IxziiL 
11X)8, p. 290. LII. IL—A. Maclaren, Expositums 0 / Holff 
Scrij)ture — Isaiah XLIX.-LXVI. p. 75. Lll. 11, 12.—/5kl 
p. 78. LII. 12.—Spur^^eon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 230; voL 
XXX. No. 1793 . S. A. Tipple, Sunday Mornings at Norrtoood, 
p. 233 ; Koe also Outlines of Sermons on the Old TestanurU^ 
p. 215. W. L Watkiuson, The Blind Spot, p. 227. 

THE PRUDENCE OF CHRIST 
* Behold, My servant shall deal prudently.*— Isaiah lix. 13 * 
The word rendered prudent is a two-sided word, and| 
strangely enough, both the Authorized and Revised 
Versions only bring out one side of the significant 
word. Bishop Chadwick translates it ‘ shall deal 
prudently, so that pro^pcnty slmll be the result’. 
Very ol tcn ))rudeiice fails, but the prudence of Christ 
is to succeed. 

I. Christ dealt prudently in not prematurely sur¬ 
rendering His life. Till He knew His work was done 
He would not allow His life to be squandered. He 
came to earth to die, but He refused to die pre- 
matuiely. 

H. (Iirist’s prudence appears in His insight into 
character. 

‘ He needed not that any should testify of man, for 
He knew what was in man.* Still tfoes He deal 
prudently. For this prophecy is an eternal prophecy. 
He knows us and acts towards us with uneiring 
wisdom. 

HI. The adroitness of His replies is a great evi¬ 
dence of His prudence. When He was but twelve 
veal’s old the people in the temple were * amazed at 
His answei’s*. And ever afterwards His answei-s 
amazed all men. He still deals prudently herein. 
We can take our present preblcms to the Divine man 
ascended. He may delay to answer. But the very 
delay is education. 

IV. Christ’s prudence is seen in His concessions to 
the limitations of His hearers. 

Many a public teacher is destroyed through lack of 
prudence. Christ was establishcu by His prudence. 

‘ He that is able to receive it, let him receive it,’ is 
His wise word. Christ will neve^put a cross upon the 
intellect that the intellect is unable to bear. Still, 
Christ only asks men to receive for the time being 
bruths they are able to receive. 

How prudently He dealt in graduating truth. He 
spake ‘as they were able to hear it ’. He ^*aduated 
truth not only in respect of its quality but its season. 

‘ I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye can¬ 
not bear them now,’ 

V. By His encouragement of good Christ dealt 
prudently. He told the scribe he was ‘ not for from 
the kingdom of God He commended the religionists 
of the day in this : '‘Ye seoidi the Scriptures’. Ha 
shed the light of hope on a penitent woman by say-» 
ing, ‘Neither do I condemn thee’. This was HLi 
encomium upon a pardoned one, ‘ She loved much\ 
Said He to His sorrowing disciples, ‘ Already ye art 
clean ’. Is it not always highest prudence to encourage 
all good, however incipient in all souls? 
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VI. Chnst’s prudence was the larger prudence. 
HU was not the prudence of many so-called prudent 
people, wliich is but the instinct of self-])i'eservation 
acutely developed. Christ’s was the noble, the sacri¬ 
ficial prudence. Estimate prudence by the Eternal. 
Take long views of prudence. 

VII. Christ dealt prudently in Ills procural of 
salvation. 

The Son of God took pity on our flesh and blood. 
Through death lie won us cvoilasting life. ^Iost 
wonderful prevision marks that method of redemption. 
There is equal prudence in the condition of salvation. 
Salvation by faith, by trustfulness, by reliance! By 
such a method Got! reaches the many, Dixsdale i. 
Young, The CTirnson Book^ p. 157. 

Rkkeiienci.—LII. 13-15.—'Spurgeon, voL xxi. 

Na 1231. 

THE MARVELLOUS MARRING 

•As many were astonished at Thee: His visage was so 
marred more than any mao, and His form than the sons 
of men.*— Isaiah lii. 14 . 

* Man y were astonished at TIico: His visage was so 
maiTcth’ Not Ilis power, tlicn, but His weakness; 
not ll»c bla/inp glories of the full-orlied Sun of 
Righteousness, Gut its mysterious and dark eclipse is 
herein held up to us as matter of astouishnicnt! 

I. It is sufllriiig that mare the visage. Suffering 
more the countenance sometimes almost beyond the 
possibility of recognition. And if the visage of the 
Son of G<k 1 was marred more than any man, it was 
because He sufl'ered more than any man. 

In those sufferings there were indeed natural ele 
mciits, such as are found more or less in the expei icnce 
of all men. He wo-s, like all, from time to time 
hungry and w'eary. He, like others, had no home. 
UTie?! also He suffered much from loneliness of 

*^1I. But there were other exceptional and fieculiar 
causes of the marring of the Saviour’s visage. (1) 
lliatall the sorrow and the agony from the beginning 
to the end were steadily foreseen by Him. (2) To 
the depth of His soitow and the intensity of His 
suflerin^’^, in ti ccrtcun wny His very sxnlessness must 
have cotilributed. And this the more because, un¬ 
like oui'selvcs, again He saw men just as they were. 
Mle knew what was in man.’ He saw through all 
disguise, and saw it constantly; saw the whole of 
that awful moral corruption around Him, and, be¬ 
cause of His infinite punty, felt it as none of us could 
feel it even if wc saw it (3) It is with us that we 
know the power of God’s grace. But herein was the 
last supreme woe that came upon the Saviour, that 
in His ultimate hour of anguisfj, when that conscious 
prcscnce and felt love of the Eternal Father was most 
needl'd, then, of all times, in a manner unfathomably 
mysterious and incomprehensible, that presence and 
manifested love of the Father was withdrawn from 
tlie Man Chiist Jesus. (4) But thei'e is a still decycr 
mystery about the marring of the visage of tlie Son 
OX God, that He who so sufl’ered knew no sin. Ihe 


wonder yet increases when we remember what this 
Sinless Man claimed for Himself to be. I and tbs 
Father arc One.’ Not only, then, is it perfect sin- 
Icssncss, but the sufiremest dignity for which utter 
and peculiar anguish Ls reserved. (5) His inefl’able 
sorrow is again yet the more marvellous, that it did 
not come upon Him os under any inevitable necessity, 
a resistless coinjiulsion that He could by no means 
escape. ‘I lay down my life, He saiil. 

111. There is one thing yet more a matter of as¬ 
tonishment tlvm the mailing of the visage of Jesus 
Christ, and that is, the reason of that marring. The 
same Prophet who tells us of the marvellous imining, 
tells us in never-to-bc forgotten words the rcitson of 
the mail ing also. ‘ Surely He hath Ininie our gnefs 
and carried our sorrows ; He was woundctl for our 
transgressions \ He was bruised for oui iniqiiitics, the 
chastTsement of our peace was upon 
siiflei-ed for othei-s. All this peculiar and meltable 
sulf’ering was not for Himself but for otheis. Here 
is the final supreme reason why we may well be 
tonished at thq strange marring of the Saviour s face, 
that it was maned for men! He sufl’ered not for 
ricrhlcous men, for such thci-c were none ; He sufl’ered 
fo7 sinnci^—S. 11. Kkllogg, The Past a Prophecy 
of the Future, p. 183. 

Rkkisrbsces.— LII. 14.—C. G. Clark-llunt, The oj 

the Siicred ll^oundt, p. 9. T. B. Dover, Sime Quid UtUcm. 
Thotujhle, p. 142, LIII.—Spurgeon, i^ermone, vol. x.x.xix. No, 
2290; vol. xliii. No. 2491); vol. xiiii. No. 2534 ; vol. xlix. No. 
2840; vol. xlix. No. 2827. Rutlieriord Waddell, Jhhold ths 
Lamb of God, p. 81. A. Maclaren, Exponilions of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture - Imicih XLIX,-LXVI. p. 88. LIIJ. 2.-Spurgoun. 
Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1070. C. H. IVriglit, The Unrecognized 
Christ, p. 102. “Plain Sermon*” by contribiilor!i lo tli» 
Trnrlsfor ths Tima, vol. v. p. 9. ^V. L. Watkinwni, Christum 

tVorld Pulpit, vol. Ixiii. 1003, p. 225. K. E. Pairot, PmuUu, 
and JHfficultiafor Bslisf and Unbelief, p. 8(5. L.III. 2, 3.—A 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Isaiah XLIX.-LX VL 

p. 02. 

THE OFFENCE OF THE CROSS 

* He is despised end rejected of men ; a man of sorrow^ and 
acquainted with grief.’— Isaiah liii. 3 . 

•The offence of the cross.’—G alatians v. h. 

Aroukd the Cross a certain romantic interest has 
gathered, hut what the Cross really stands for is an 
ollence, a Btunihling-hlock and a scaiulal to mea 
The Prophet Isaiah, with his piercing vision, saw (he 
truth. In his prophecy of Christ he tells us that 
men shall see no heauty in Hint that they should 
desire Him. The otfence of the Cross has not yet. 
erased. Why? 

I. 'The Cross of Christ is the condemnation of 
the world. It was the condemnation of the world 
of Christ’s own time. As that Cross l^s come down 
through all the centuries it has passeti its unfaltering 
judginent upon the vanities and prides, and hates 
and greeds, the self-indulgent pleasures amj the lusts 
of men. To-day the Cross visits our worldliness with 
tlie same condcmnatioii 

II. The Cross of Christ is an offence because it 
ceis forth an imperative ideal of life, Christs 
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Ideal of life was concentrated into the one act of His 
dyinf^. Christ hun^ upon His cross from His ciatlle 
to His grave. That life of self-denial and self-cruci» 
fiction, in which He pleased not Himself whenever 
He endangered His plciising of God, istlie imperative 
ideal of life He lays upon men. 

Are we not all conscious of our deeply seated 
offence at this imperative of ihe Cross? Are we not 
ail pagans at heart? We all chafe at the restraint 
of a lile like Christs. We lefuse to give up what 
we know His Cross condcMuns. 

III. The Cross of Christ is an offence because it 
claims to be tlie power of God unto salvation. It 
makes this claim without an alternative. It throws 
0|) our sinful state in clear I'clict, and demands from 
evt ry man, as his fii^st duty, to get right with God. 
From its sacrifice there comos the stein word that 
nothing else in life is to he put before this getting 
right with God, and that tliis reconciliation is to be 
attained only thwiigh the Cross. 

What is it which sin has done and always will do? 

1. The fii-st effect of sin is an altered universe. 
Tlie reaction against your sin is not only in your 
conscience and in your body. It is in the world 
which environs you. You know that in the moment 
of your sin you spoiled all. There is that sobering 
and chilling experience of ‘ the moment after*. The 
story in the third chapter of Genesis sets that law of 
sin in a clear light Adam and Kve found themselves 
in an altered world. Hut Christ’s Cro.ss lias redeemed 
the world. It will become God’s perfect poem again. 

2. The second effect of sin is death. Whenever 
we sin soinetliing dies within us. The connexion of 
sin and death is coastant, immediate, inescapable. 
Hut what is death? The Hible says, and, says al¬ 
ways, from Genesis to Revelation, that had there 
bc^ ho sin there would have been no death. It has 
made death a tragedy, awful, terrifying, unbearable. 
Hut the Cross has annulled this penalty of death. 

• He died for us.* 

3. A third effect of sin is an estranged OodL I 
have set this down as third in order although it is 
really first in fact Yet the sense of the estrangement 
of the itjal and living God is the last of which we are 
conscious. It is not until we know and bewail the 
osfrangement of God that we see and lament the 
effect of sill. 

IV. When docs the offence of the Cross cease ? It 
ceases only when the soul is visited not meitjly hy 
rcmoi^e but by repentance toward God, followeil by 
a meek confession of one*s sin, issuing into a faith 
in Christ Jesus Who died to I'econcile us to God, to 
give us a new life in our soul, and to make this world 
a possible Eden again.—W. M. Clow, The Cross in 
Christian Experiences p. 115. 

ItEFEnsNCES.— LIII. 3. — Arclibigflop Lang, Chrutian IForld 
Pulpits vol. Iv. 1890, p. 394. S. Parkes Cadman, ibid. vol. Ix. 
19Q1, p. 180. II. J. Campbell, ibid. vol. Ixxi. 1907, p. 145. 
J. J. Tayler, Christian Aspects of Faith and Duitfs p. 202. 
J A* Alexander, The Goepel of Jestu Chriet, p. 440. “ Plain 
fiarmoQi'* bj eontributors to the Tro/cUfer the Time$, voL li. 


p. 58. W. Brock, Penny Pulpit, vol. xli. No. C93, p. 219 l 
\V. J. Knox-Little, The Mystery of the Passions p. 15. Spur> 
geon, Sennonss vol. xix. No. 1099 ; vol. liii. No. 3033. /. 
Keble, Sermons for the Holy IFeek, p. 102. LI 11. 4. — Arch¬ 
bishop Lang, Christian Workl Pulpit, vol. lix. 1901, p. 402. 
J. Baldwin Brown, l*he Divine Treatment of Sins p. 51. F. D. 
Maurice, Christtiuis Day and Other SerrnotUs p. 200 . Georga 
Tyrrell, Oil and IVine, p. 110. W. J. Knox-Little, Ijobour 
and Sorrow, p. 209. A. Maclaren, Erjwsilione of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture—Isaiah XLIX.-LXVI. p. 97. LIII. 5 . —Spurgeon, Ser¬ 
mons, vol. xiv. No. 834 ; vol. xviii. No. 1000 ; vol. xxxiii. No, 
2000 ; vol. xliii. No. 2499 ; vol. 1. No. 2887. H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Sunday Lessons for Daily Life, pp. 97, 305. F. B. 
Cowl, Straight Tracks, p. 100. F. F. Paget, Faculties and 
Difficulties for Belief and Unbelief, p. 172. C. G. Ciark-Hunt, 
The Refuge of the Sacred f Founds, p. 17. 

THOU SHALT ANSWER, LORD. FOR MB 

*The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us 
Isaiah liii. 0. 

‘The constant and characteristic effoi-t of our Lord*! 
life,* says ?lr. Smith in his work on Isaiali, ‘waste 
assert and explain Himself as the Only.* His con¬ 
temporaries tried to make Him the First among 
them, but with that He was not satisfietl. lie 
ples^etl on to a singularity beyond, to be realized in 
suffering. In suffering men feci their oneness with 
their kind; through suffering He became like unto 
men, ‘ but only in order to eflcet through suffering a 
timely and a singular service for them *. He did not 
feel as they d:d about pain. ‘ Pain never drew from 
Him either of those two voices of guilt or of doubt 
Pain never reminded Christ of His own past and 
made Him (piestion God.* Nor did lie seek pain 
for any end in itself. To Him pain was not in itself 
meritorious, a thing to be gloried in or desii*ed: He 
shrank from it ‘ And when He submitted and wai 
in the agony, it was not in the feeling of it, or the 
impression it msule on others, or the manner in which 
it drew mcn'.s hearts to Him, or the seal it set on the 
truth that He found his end and satisfaction, but in 
something beyond it Jesus looked out of ihe irOf^ 
vail of Hia soul and was satisfied, 

I. Why is the Gosjicl the fiowcr of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth ? Is it because 
it reveals the eternal purpose of the Divine love? 
Or becau.se it refashions life by an influence exerted 
on nian*s heart ? Or because it l)rc^^k3 the chain that 
holds us to our past? St. Paul’s answer is: Fot 
therein is ihe righieouftness of God revealed from 
faith to faith —that is, it unrolls the Divine right- 
cou’^ncss and di'^plays faith os its secret at each 
di-sclosure. God .set forth Christ Jesus to be an 
expiatory offering through faith in His blood. This 
was to tleclaie Gwl’s righteousness, that He might 
be seen by all His creatures os at onc-e jealous for tha 
law and judicially ac(]uitting the gnilty. 

II. It is this judicial aspect of the Atonement 
which the Apostles set in the forefront as sovereign 
and prime. The Cross has many relations, and wa 
are coming to undci*stand some of them better. 
Othei-s are beyond our knowledge, for to understand 
tlie whole we must be able to comprehend all tha 
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love and agony of the infinite nature. But the 
history of the Church shows that there is no fact 
which lielievers undci-stand so readily, and rcst upon 
so firmly, os the meritorious Sacrifice. Their teachers 
may lx? fierpicxcd, but they af^e not. Whoever rejecte 
the Stone, it is to them the head of the comer; ‘it 
is still the tried Stone, the sure foundation, the Rock 
whereof Faith speaks, “Set me upon it, for it is 
higher tlian I” ; Love’s sure abiding Pillar of remem¬ 
brance, whereon Love’s secret is written and graven 
with a pen of iron for ever*. They delight in all 
statements, however naked and literal, that bring it 
into clear relief. 

III. The desire to explain the Atonement may gp 
too far. All help is welcome, but the fact itself is 
much more easily undci-stood than many exnlanations 
of it. I ts ‘ Onlyness * is the main thing. No analogy 
goes more than a little way. The Cross far trans¬ 
cends reason and experience. It is indeed inscrutable 
in its very nature, and must be ti’usted implicitly if 
at all. The human mind offers a dull and wearied 
resistance to explanations which, as it easily perceives, 
do not touch the central mystery. In the Epistles 
we have the fact set forth in a variety of phrases 
which have been found sufficient for the soul’s needs. 
Such explanation as these furnish must be used to the 
full. For, running to another extreme, evangelical 
preaching sometimes misses the mark by continual, 
exhausting demands for faith. The cry ‘Believe, 
believe,* mocks and imitates when it is not accom¬ 
panied by a setting forth of the ground on which 
faith may rest—how God is just and the justifier of 
them who believe in Jesus.—W. Robertson Nicoli^ 
Ten Alinute Sermons, p. 227. 

MANIFESTATION OP SUFFERING 

•The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us alL*— 
Isaiah liii. 6. 

No one ignorant of the nature, power, and guilt of 
sin can undcretand this text, but to the humbled 
sinner it is ‘good tidings of great joy,’ of which 
Christmas and the Epiphany speak to us. 

I. For the Sacrifice is for His Salvation. 

(а) It gives him rest from the works of the law 
(Rom. vin. 1-4; Gal. in. 10-13). 

(б) It brings reconciliation and communion 
with God (Horn. v. 9-11). 

(c) It assures his heart with a triumphant con¬ 
fidence (Uom. VIII. 32-34). 

II. The Virtue of this Sacrifice is its Complete¬ 
ness (Jolm XIX. 30; Heb. x. 14). 

(a) The sinner has broken the holy law of God 
(Rom. III. 20). 

(/>) Ilis own righteousness is of no avail (Is. 
t.xiv. G). 

(c) hut Christ is a complete surety for the 
sinner (licb. vii. 20-22); an accepted surety (2 Cor. 
V. 21); and the sinner stands complete and accepted 
in Him (Kph. i. 6; Col. ii. 10). 

HI. Shall we not Lay our Sin where the Lord 
hath Laid it —on Him? (Lev. xvl 21). 


(а) Shall we dare to trifle with that sin, which 
cost Him such bitter suffering ? (Zech. xit 10; Heh 
X. 29). 

(б) Shall we allow self-righteousness to rob us of 
the precious hope of full redemption in Him ? (GaL 
n. 21; iiL 12, 13; v. 2-4). 

(c) Shall we not rise to the heavenly privilege 
of praise for this great work ? (Rev. l 5). 

References.— LIII. 6 . — Spurgeon, Sfnrmont, vol. xii. No. 
694; vol. xvi. No. 925. W, Hay M. H. Aitken, Misnon 
Sermont (2nd Series), p. 112. W. Howell Evan--, Servwruifor 
the ChufxKt Year, p. 93. Ambrose Shepherd, The Gogpel and 
Social Queatiane, p. 49. A. Maclaren, Paule Prayers^ p. 168, 
LIII. 7.—W* H. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches, p. 105, G. S. 
Barrett, Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 221. 
Rutherford Waddell, Behold the Lamb of God, p. 69. “ Plain 

Sermons ” by contributors to the Tracts for the Times, vol. v. 
p. 86. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Isaiah 
XLIX.-LXVI. p. 103. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 
1543. LIII. 10.— Ibid. vol. iv. No. 173 ; vol. x. No. 561 ; 
vol. xxxvii. No. 218(> ; vol. li. No. 2963. A. Maclaren, Ex¬ 
positions of Holy Scripture — Isaiah XLIX.-LXPI. p. 108. 
G. W. Herbert, Notes of Sermons, p. 267. «!• Martinoau, En¬ 
deavours After the Christian Life, p. 54. A. Mursell, ChriUuia^ 
PPorld Pulpit, vol. xxxvii. 1890, p. 77. 

THE TRAVAIL OF CHRIST’S SOUL 

* He shall see of the travail of His soul, and shall be satisfied.* 
—Isaiah ljii. ii. 

The travail of His soul! J'hc Prophet lays no 
particular emphasis upon Christ’s bodily suffering, 
because, though most visible, it was not the main 
part of His atoning sufferings. He emphasizes the 
inward mental spiritual agony, as that in which 
chieHy He bore our iniquities. Mental is in itself 
harder to bear than bodily pain. The soul, with 
its larger capacities, finer sensibilities, and chief place 
as governor of the body, is more sensitive. Bodily 
pain is narrower in its range and exhausts itself 
.sooner. AVhat physical agony can compare with the 
sharp sting of inward anguish? 

Let us reverently note some of those things which 
we may conceive constituted for our Lord ‘ the travail 
of His soul’. 

We must not limit Christ’s atoning mental suffer¬ 
ings to His actual endurance on the cross, or forget 
what He endured before the last scenes of llis 
ministry on earth. His closing sufferings were more 
intense, but in the death-sufferings we should not 
lose sight of the life-sufferings; for the whole period 
of His public ihinistry was a ‘temptation,’ and to 
Him temptation was suffering, as He met and fought 
it It came upon Him from friend and foe. 

He Endured the Contradiction of Sinners 
against Himself. — What neglects and oppositions 
were heaped upon Him I Ignorant but well-meaning 
friends tried His patience, railed to underetand Hb 
character or believe in His words, and sought to 
thwart His aims which they could not grasp (cf. St 
Matt XVL S seq,, xvl 23, xvil 17; St Luke xxiv. 
25). Enemies gainsaid Him, refused His counsel, 
despised His teaching, caricatured His doctrine, said 
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•11 manner of evil against Him falsely, even calling 
Him llcelzebulx Such contradiction, with all the 
Irritation, and sorrow, and pain, and heaviness it 
caused Him, no one has ever endured, arul none can 
understand what a humiliation and grief it was for 
Him to put up with it from those whom He came to 
save, and over whose sinful souls, even as they blas¬ 
phemed Him, His pitying heart yeained with bound¬ 
less compassion, 

II. The Sight and Contact of Human Sin and 
Misery as they lay Passive around Him must have 
Deepiy Wounded His Soul.—He was holy, harmless, 
undeiiled, and separate from sinuei's. He had all 
sources of personal happiness within Himself, yet He 
went down into the depths of society, into the depths 
of this fallen world, where only scenes of sin and 
misery could meet His eye, and tear His heart, and 
pain ilis purity. How must that native purity of 
His sinless humanity have been repelled and .shocked 
as He, with Ilis exquisite susceptibilities all instinct 
with holiness and love, beheld the sin, and selfishness 
and woe of the men among whom He dwelt! 

III. His Foresight of the Doom Coming on Qod*8 
Chosen People caused Him Pain,—His tears over 
Jerusak'in, forsaken and doomed to utter desolation, 
expressed the real sorrow of His soul. He alone 
knew the wrath that His nation was treasuring up, 
and how hopeless was their [)osition through rejecting 
His gracious efforts He wept in the anguish and 
pity of His heai*t that such vengeance^was in store for 
them, and that they themselves had made it for ever 
impossible for Him to avert it Very acute such 
tioiTow, venting itself in such tears, must have been 
to Him who came to ‘.save the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel ’; who canied the knowledge of that doom 
with Him through life, and found all his efforts to 
rescue tliem vain, and had at hist to confess His i^n- 
potence, and give them up in sorrowful despair. 

IV. The Shadow of the Cross Projecting Itself 
over His Life cast a Burden over His Spirit as He 
anticipated the end of His ministry. Ever and 
again that burden pressed Him to speak of it, 
especially as time went on. But it was always with 
Him in daily consciousness, ever growing heavier and 
more distinct, and straitening Him more and more 
until Ilis baptism should be accompliNhed. What a 
weight He must have carried on His soul in the 
knowledge of the death He was to die! How haul 
it must have been for Him to labour on with this 
prospect before Him! His humanity might well 
and naturally shiink from such painful anticipations. 
He was fitted to enjoy life perfectly and abundantly 
as none else; to delight in all beautiful things in 
nature ; to appreciate all Divine and human truth ; 
to feel the impression of all that was pure and lovely 
and virtuous and of good report. Vet He denied 
Himself, put a restraint on these holy an^ heavenly 
natural instincts of His, and bent Himself to the ta.sk 
of obedience, though He knew it was to be olxjdience 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Truly * He 
learned obedience by the things which He suficred \ 


The travail of soul during life culminated at 
death, assuming a distinctness and bitterness peculi¬ 
arly great as that crisis arrived. All the past wai 
intensified and concentrated, and additional elements 
of pain were experienced. Thus His friends forsook 
Him and fled. One denied Him. One betrayed 
Him. Did not this experience, to One who was so 
sympathetic and social Himself, and who then needed 
all the human symjialhy and society which Ilis friends 
could give Him, cause sorrow of soul of no ordinary 
kind? ^ 

V. Leam— 

(a) The costliness of His redemption. 

(b) T'he evil and shameful ness of sin. 

(c) The reality of our Ixird’s symjiathy for all who 
are in the world as He was, and follow in His foot¬ 
steps. 

(d) The greatness of the suflering of the impeni* 
tent 

SATISFIED 

* He shall see of the travail of His soul, and shall be satisfied.* 
—Isaiah liii. it. 

Oca text speaks to us of the * satisfaction * the Lord 
will experience at the result of His great atoning work. 
Many a man is not satisfied witli the fruit of all his 
labour; no man is indeed in this world ever satisfied 
with the results of his expeiuliture. But Christ is 
satisfied at every stage with the progress made. His 
satisfaction keeps pace with every enlarging vision of 
the travail of Ilis soul. Ilis satisfaction shall be full 
when the vision is complete. When the sons and 
daughters are all brought home, He will desire nothing 
more, and regret notliing. His delight is then perfect. 
He shall be satisfieil with His people. 

I. Satisfied with their Number.—There will be a 
multituile that no man can number; the vast majority 
of the race: a mighty gathering, countless as tlie 
dewdrops from the womb of the morning (Bs. cx. 3); 
and as He casts His eye over the General Assembly 
and Church of Himsolf, the Fir^t-born, He will not 
murmur that He has not more. Sufficient reward 
will He deem them to he for His travail of soul. 

II. With their Variety.—All kindreds and nations 
shall be rcpresenteil there ; all varieties of generations, 
and ages, and climes, of culture, and temperament, 
and experience, of rank and degree in the social and 
the moral woi ld, shall he brought together in perfect 
unity, to satisfy Him with the sight of their diversity 
in unity, and of the suitability of the ‘common salva¬ 
tion k 

III. With their Character and Attainments.— 

All shall stand perfect and complete in all the Will 
of God ; each, in his meitsure and degree, according to 
his capacity, filled with the Spirit, conformed to the 
image of the ‘ Firet-born among many brethren,’ and 
partaking of the Divine nature, and beginning an 
etenial progress; so that He shall see them faultless 
and worthy of Ilimself, and have no greater joy than 
sec them walking in the truth, and desire no greater 
perfection in them at any stage of their eternal 
history. 
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IV. With their Prospects.— They shall have full¬ 
ness of joy, pleasures for evermoie, new reaches of 
duty, new anticipations of higher felicity in His 
piescnce; ami, under 11 is guidance, enlarged and 
evcr-enlargiiig capacities. There will l)e no draw¬ 
backs ami deductions with God Himself their portion, 
heaven their home, His truth their study, His service 
their duty, His presence their light and glory. He 
will ask nothing more for them. He shall l)e satis- 
fieil with what God has given to Him for them. 

V. With their Praises.—They shall thank Him, 
cast their crowns at His feet, till heaven with His 
glory, and bless Him with full hearts and unraltering 
lips as they never could on earth; and as they cry, 

* Worthy is the I.aml) that was slain!’ He shall be 
satisfied, and feel such adoring gratitude ample re¬ 
compense for the travail of llis soul. How great 
must be the number, variety, attainments, prospects, 
anil thanks of Chiist’s mieemed to satisfy Him for 
His sorrow, and make Him think that that was not 
too sharp ami sore for what it has brought! 

RicFKnKNcra.—LI 11. 11.—A. Maclaren, ExrxMitioru of IJoly 
Scripture—Imiiah XLIX.-LXVL p. 108. T. Biime/, Sermon 
Preached in t/ie King's IPeigh-lIouM Cluxpel^ p. 1. \V» P. 

Bullern, Glimpses of Jesus, p, 287. H. IVadily Moss, 7'he 
Discipline of the Soul, p. 57. T, Moiiui), Outlines of Sermons 
on the Old Testament, p. 210. J. Kelile, Sermons for the Holy 
JEeek, p. 153. LIII. 12.—Spur;i^eoii, iSmaorw, vul. viii. No. 
458 ; vol. xxiii. No. 1385 ; vol. xxxv. No. 2070. W. 11. 
Hutcliiiujs, Sermon»Skeiches (2nd Series), p. 44. J. B. Stede* 
ford, Christian JEorld Pulpit, vol. Ixvi. 1904, p. 133. II. E. 
Hutton, The Crown of Christ, vol. ii. p. 173. W. Alexander, 
Verbum Cruets, p. 19. A. Maclaren, Kxpositioru of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture—Isaiah XLIX,-LX n, p. 117. Jesse Butt, 7'he Soul's 
Escape, p. G2. LIV'. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 
049. 

LENQTHENINa THE CORDS AND STRENGTH¬ 
ENING THE STAKES 

{A Sermon to Clergymen) 

• Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the 

curtains of thine habitations ; spare not, lengthen thy 
cords, and strengthen thy stakes.'— Isaiah liv. 

My subject is steadfastness and then extension. We 
have the same connexion of thought in that pair of 

r iarahles which ought never to be separated—the 
^arable of the Ten Virgins and the Parable of the 
Entrusted Talents—the connexion between secret 
faith in the heait and the life of active obedience— 
life in Christ and life for Christ. I shall consider 
tlie subject in two aspects:— 

I. As to our individual inner life. 

II. As to our special position as ministers of Christ. 
I. To ‘strengthen the stakes’—to drive in the 
tent-pegs—is a striking picture of the deepening and 
establishing of the inner life, and the lengthening the 
cords is a no less stiiking image of the gradual exten¬ 
sion of our area of usefulness in the Church of God 
and in the world. As I shall dwell almost entirely on 
tlie first figure, let me remind you that the two must 
go together. The pronoi tion must be complete. If 
you lengthen your cords, but do not strengthen your 


stakes, your tent will be liable to be swept away by 
the blast of teiufitation and trial. On the other 
hand, it is in vain to deepen your stakes unless you 
lengthen your cords, for the end of all religion is 
consecration of God and His service, to be used for 
His honour and glory. 

There is one more point which must be settled 
before we proceed. That is the underground u|)Oii 
which we are building. If the foundation be sand, 
we drive in oui tent-pegs in vain. They will not 
hold. Yeais ago 1 had an ex|)ericnce in the Lelwinon. 
A sirocco was expected, ^iy tent was pitched on 
rocky ground. I drove in my pegs to the hilt in 
narrow eicviccs in the rocks. The hurricane came in 
all its violence. My tent was shaken, but it stood 
Let us ask oui-sclves once again the ohl, olii question, 
Am I building upon the rock ? Am I vitally united 
to Christ by failli ? Is the living Christ the author 
of my salvation, the object of my faith, the in.spira- 
tion of my love, the source of my power ? If not—if 
some blast of temptation should assail me—if I should 
giicvoiisly fall, then should I have to cry in the 
word.s of the prophet, ‘My tent is dcstroydf, and all 
iny tent-pegs are pluckeii up; my children arc gone 
away from me and are not, and there is none to spread 
out my tent any mure, or to set up my tent curtain*' 
(Jer. X. 20). 

Let me mention two stakes which need to b* 
strengthened. 

1. Pirst, we must rivet our souls more firmly on 
the Word of God. 

2. The second ‘stake' of which I would speak it 
prayer. Do we not all feel amid the endless claim* 
upon our time that there is special danger of iiiiiii- 
mi/.ing our seasons of private devotion? The vei*y 
distraction of our work demands and necessitates 
increased carefulness in the habit of prayer. I havo 
often sought refuge from the din and noise of the 
Strand in the repose and stillness of the Temple 
Gardens. The very act of prayer is soothing to 
the mind apart from the blessing we look for in 
return, just >is we are refreshed in the darkness by 
the fragrance of the garden, even though we cannot 
see to cull the flowers. St Paul constantly lealized 
this. He tells us that one of the five conditions upon 
which the peace of God is to be maintained in the soul 
aniiii the distractions of life is this: ‘In everything 
by prayer and siqiplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known unto God. So the |X!acc of 
God which passeth all undci'standing shall fortify 
your hearts and minds*. 

But not only for repose but for safety’s sake we 
must [)ray. If our souls are not strengthened by 
prayer we shall certainly fall a prey to teiiiptatioa 
We manel that some mighty tree is broken by the 
blast, until we discover the inner decay. The great 
Origen, under fear of death, denied his Lord. TTie 
heathen were exultant They did not know that 
Origen that morning had left his chamber witliout 
his wonted prayer. Ilis last biographer denies Uie 
recantation, out his sermon in Jerusalem on Psalm u 
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16,17. seems to authenticate the fact Even if it be 
not true, the instinctive feeling that it is likely is a 
proof of our consciousness that all our inconsistencies, 
every yielding to temptation, each fall, secret it may 
be, is to be traced up to the neglect of habitual 
communion with God. Let the old question come 
back with all its ancient force : * Will you be diligent 
iapiayer ? ' For our own souTs sake, for our nlinistry^ 
sake, we must be more and more men of prayer. All 
mighty works for God are done by His ^aints upon 
their kix'cs. The man of piayer is the man of power 
m the Church of God. 

II. I must now look at a wider field. The tent, or 
tabernacle, is an emblem of the Chiuvli; anti here we 
will Use the command, ‘Spare not; lengthen thy 
coids and strengthen thy stakes,’ in a more catholic 
•ense. 

I would guard myself against three clangers in my 
pul})it ministrations:— 

1. The danqer of forgetting the only remedy for 
sin. All reading must be subject to this. \Vlicn 
the mind is full of the theme, and your motto is 
'Nihil humani a me alienum puto,’ and you have 
notes on your desk from theology, history, poetry, 
fiction, biography, science, and you feel and know 
that you can interest your people, beware! Is tiiere 
a remedy for sin amongst it all ? 

52. Lei U8 guard against the danger of vanity. 
‘Why is it, falhe.*,’ said one of the blends of SL 
Francis d’Assisi, * that all the world goes after 
you?* ‘Why,* he replied, ‘even for this. Ihe lx>rd 
saw no gi-eater sinner in the world than I—none 
less wise, none viler, and so He chose me above 
all to accomplish a wonderful work on the earth.* 
‘Unto me, who am less than the least of ail saints,’ 
said St. l^aul, ‘is this grace given, that I should 
preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ* 

3. Let US not forget our entire dependence upon 
God the Holy Ghosts that we may not be left to our 
ow’n barrenness and blindness, but that our faculties 
for teaching may he directed and perfected.—J. W. 
Babdsijev, Many Mansions^ p. 89. 

‘ Enlarge the place of thy tent’—I saiah liv. 2 , 3 , 

Fbom this text William Carey preached his famous 
sennon before his fellow-ministers at Nottingham in 
1792. He divided the passage under two heads, 
which as Mr. Eugene Stock says, have been an inspira¬ 
tion to the whole Church of Christ from that day to 
this. (1) Expect great things from God. (2) At¬ 
tempt great things for God. l‘he sermon was preached 
on 30 May, and on 2 October the Baptist Missionary 
Society was fonned. In the following year Cwey 
Wmself sailed for India as its fii-st missionary. 

LENQTHENINQ AND STRENQTHENINQ 

‘ Lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy etakca.’— 
Isaiah liv. 2. 

This splendid and glowing chapter is a magnificent 
example of prophetic faith. The people were exiles 


in what looked like a hopeless captivity. Yet this 
chapter throbs and burns with the prophet's passion* 
ate conviction that many ycai*s shall not pass before 
he and his arc rcstoied again to their native land. 
His nation hail been overwhelmed with disaster 
and political extinction, and when the people had 
been deported beyond the Euphrates, it looked as if 
the last chfipter in the history of Judah had been 
written, and that its very name had been blotted out 
(or ever from the roll-call ot‘ nations. But in this 
chapter the Prophet dares to pmiict for that ruined, 
desolate and wellnigh extinguished kingdom, a future 
greater even than its heroic past 

I. ‘ Lengthen your cords' is the Divine appeal to 
the Church. We must enlarge the place of our tent. 
We must continiiallv be making more room. The 
danger of the ( i^inch is ever to be content with 
narrow boundaries, to be satisfied with IcsS than God 
has in store for her. And so, to a Church alwaye 
ready to sit at ease*, God has always to lie saying, 

‘ Lengthen thy cords, stretch forth the curtaine 
of thy habit<iLionsIn many dii*ectious we must 
‘ Lengthen our cords*. 

1. \Ve must he ever lengthening our cords in the 
way of seeking to win new territories and heathen 
lands for Jesus Christ 

2. IVe must be ever lengthening our cords in the 
way of seeking to bring daily life more and more 
under the sway of religion. 

3. There must be a lengthening of the cords in the 
way of opening our minds to receive the new ideas 
and the larger truth that God from age to age 
reveals. For God does, from age to age, reveal new 
truth. No one can study the history of the centurici 
without seeing it The Spirit is from time to time 
taking of the things of Christ and revealing them 
unto us. 

II. But we must not only lengthen our cords, wo 
must strengthen our stakes. Tliere must be the 
inward confirmation as well as the outwaici develop¬ 
ment. Seek to win heathen countries for Christ; 
bring more and more of daily life under the sway of 
religion; keep an o|^n mind for the larger truth; 
but see to it that the strengthening goes hand in 
hand and keeps pace with the lengthening; strengthen 
your hold u]H)n the great Gospel verities, upon 
foundation truths, uf)on bottom facts. Strengthen 
your stakes, the great beliefs of your life ; strengthen 
them, confirm them ; in a word, while extending on 
this side anil that, see to it that you are tightening 
your own grip upon Jesus Christ. 

The lengthening without the strengthening can 
only issue in disaster.— J. D. Jones, Elims of Life% 
p. 155. 

RErKHENcia.—LIV. 2, 3.—A. T. Pierson, CKrulian WtM 
Puljril, vol xli. 1002, p. 300. J. Clilford, thui, vol. xH. 189^ 
p, 344. J. 'riiobuni, ibid. vol. li. 1BU7, p. 207. LIV. 4.— • 
llu|(h Black, tfrid. vol. lx. 1001, p. 138. LIV. 7-lOt*** 
Spurgeon, SermorxM^ vol. xxii. No. 1300. LIV. 0.—iKdl 
vol. xxxvi. No. 217 c; voL IL No. 2902. 
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THE KINDNESS OF THE LORD 

^For the mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed j 
but My kindness shall not depart from thee, neither shall 
the co^^enant of My peace be removed, saith the Lord that 
hath mercy on thee.*— Isaiah liv. lo. 

Thkiik are features of this earth which siinrnrcst 
eternity, voices which mysteriously speak of intinity. 
Tlie sea is such a feature. Yet we are assured the 
time shall come when ‘there shall lx; no more sea’. 
The mountains are another such feature; we read of 
the‘everiai^ting hills’. Yet, as the text assures us, 
‘The mountains shall depart and the hills he removed 
They serve to symbolize the Divine nature and attri¬ 
butes. Hut there is a contrast drawn. These stable 
things of earth shall pass away ; but, saith the Lord, 
‘My kindness shall not depart from thee’. The 
Lord’s loving-kindness towards His people is set 
forth in three clauses of this verse. 

I. His Gracious Disposition is Revealed. —Vci’y 
hum.an and very eneouraging is tlie language in which 
our (joil speaks of Himself and His feelings towards 
us, 11 is kindness is not mere indulgence; it is a 
desire for our holiness as well as our happiness. 

II. His Tender Mercy is Recorded. —.Mercy is not 
a mere feeling; it is practically disjilayed. He 
‘hath mercy upon’ us. Whilst righteousness alone 
might couilemn, mercy forbcai-s and forgivi s. 

ill. The Covenant o! Peace is Established.— A 
covcnnnt here is not a bargain, but a faithful declara¬ 
tion of Divine })urposes. The former covenant was 
with Israel ; the new covenant is with the race >vhich 
Christ redeemed, the Church which Christ ))urcliasod. 
The element of the covenant is peace with God, with 
self, with men. 

IV. The Unchangeabfeness of the Lord’s Love. 

—This is shown by contrast, viz. with earthly 
objects, as mountains and hills; and implicitly by 
contrast with eaillily possessions and with human 
friends. 

(a) It is independent of us, i.e, of our desert, had 
we any ; of our feelings, which are always varying. 

(b) It cannot be affected by anything outside us. 
‘Who, what shall separate us Irom the love of 
Christ ? * 

(c) It is part of God’s unchanging nature, whose 
ower cannot fail and whose promises cannot be 
roken. 

(d) It is assured to us in Jesus Christ, who by His 
advent and by His sacrifice reveals and ratifies a love 
which never changes and a faithfulness which never 
betrays. 

V. Our Response. —What shall be our response? 
Let us think not how we feel towards the Lord, but 
how He feels towards us. Ijet us not misinterpret 
the changes, losses, and sorrows which, so far from 
being evidences of changes in the Divine heart, are 
ministrations of His kindness. But in all weakness 
and discouragement let us rely upon Him Who is 
independent of all our vaidableness and inconstancy. 

Rkfeiience,--LIV. 10.—a. Maclaren, Expontians of Holy 

Scnpiwr^Itaiah XLIX.^LXVL p. 125. 


Isaiah liv. ii, la, 13. 

Rcskin says: ‘How will you evade the conclusion^ 
that tliere must be joy, and comfoii, and instruction 
in the literal beauty of architecture, when God, de- 
scending in His utmost love to the distiessed Jerusa* 
lem, and addressing to her His most precious and 
solemn promises, speaks to her in such words as these; 
“ Oh, thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not 
comforted,”—What shall be done lo her?—What 
brightest emblem of bleasing will God set before her? 
“ Behold, I will lay thy stones with fair colours^ and 
thy foundations with sapphires; and I will make thy 
windows of agates, and thy gates of carbuncles, and 
all thy bordei-s of j)lcasant stones,” Nor is this merely 
an emblem of spiritual blessing; for that blessing u 
added in the concluding words, “And all thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall be the 
peace of thy children 

Rkfehe.vces.—LIV. 13.—^T. O. Selby, Ths Holy Spirit and 
Christian Privilege, p. 197- Morgan-Dix, Sermoyit Doctrinal 
and Practical, p. 1G9. LIV. 14. —S. Barnett, Christian IVotrld 
Pulpit, vol. lix. 1901, p. 110. LIV. 17. —Spurgeon, Sermom^ 
vol. 1. No. 2918. LV.— Ibid. vol. xxxviil. No. 2278. J. H. 
Jowett, Chridian JVorld Pulpit, vol. Iv. 1890, p. 282. 

THE TRUE IMPERIALISM 
* Ho, every one that thirsteth.’— Isaiah lv, t. 

I. ‘ ITo, every one that thii*steth! * That is a call 
to the faint and the weary. What is he to do? 

‘ Incline your ear.’ ‘ Hearken diligently unto Me.’ 

1. There has to be a discipline of the ear. There has 
to he a determined and resolute effort to listen to 
God. The voices of the world are so plausible, so 
fascinating, so easily seducing, that if a man is to 
catch the higher voice he must set himself in the res¬ 
olute act of attention. ‘Hearken diligently unto 
me.’ For the individual and for the nation the dis¬ 
cipline of the oar is the firet step to the attainment of 
a strong, restful, unwearied, and satisfying life. 

2. The discipline of the ear is to be accompanied 
by the discipline of the heart Listen, and then yield. 
Uiglit hearing necessitates strong and unequivocal 
doing. Hear the highest, and tlien uncompromisingly 
obey it 

II. What would be the issues of such obedience? 
They are unfolded for us in this chapter with wondrous 
prodigality. (1) There is the assured premise of a 
fuller life. ‘Your soul shall live.’ Life shall be no 
longer scant and scrimpy. (2) ‘Behold, thou shalt 
call a nation that thou Knewest not, and nations that 
knew not thee shall run unto thee, because of the Lord 
thy God, for He hath glorified thee’ What does 
that mean? It means that a true and glorified 
natural life is to create a true and glorified Imperial¬ 
ism. 

’That is the true imperialism—empire by moral and 
s})irilual sovereignty, allurement ana dominion by the 
fascinating radiance of a pure and sanctified life 
(3) A true imperialism is to be accompanied by a 
splendid magnanimity. The thoughts of the Eternal 
are characterized by loftiness, by breadth, by compre* 
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hensiveness, by an all-inclusive symjiathy which vib¬ 
rates to the interests of each, as though each contained, 
as indeed it does, the welfare of the whole. T.he truly 
imperial people is to shai’e this spacious and inclusive 
thought ^ ' 

HI. Note the climax of the sequence. All this 
exalted anil glorified character, this true imperialism, 
this splendid magnanimity, is to issue in a rich, assured, 
and beautiful ministry. There is to be nothin*^ 
wavering and uncertain about the moral empire and 
sovereignty of such a people.—J. H. JowErr, Ai^os- 
tolic Optimism^ p. 19 


THE GREAT PROCLAMATION 
• Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money ; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, coine, 
buy wine and mUk without money and without price. — 
Isaiah lv. i. 

I. To Whom this Offer Is. Made. 

It is to every one thirsty and pemiil^s. Tliat is a 
melancholy combination, to be needing soincthing 
infinitely, and to have not a farthing to get it with. 
But that is the condition in which we all stand, m 
regard to the highest and best things. ^ ^ 

The man that knows what it is of which he is m 
such sore need is blesscil. The man who only feels 
dimly that he needs something, and docs not know 
that it is God whom he does need, is condemned to 
wander in a dry and thirsty land, where no watci is, 
and wh re his heart gapes, oarclied and cracked like 
the soil upon which he treads. 

But there are dormant thii-sts too. It is no proof 
of superiority that a savage has fewer wants than we 
have, for want is the open mouth into which supply 
comes. And you all have deep in your nature desires 
which will for ever keep you from being biassed or 
at rest unless they are awakened and settled, though 
these desires are all unconscious. 

And yet there are no desii*es so dormant but that 
their bi iug ungratified makes a man restless. Until 
your earthly life is like the life of Jesus Christ in 
heaven even whilst you are on cai th, you will never be 

at rest. ' 

‘Ho, every one that thii-steth.' That designation in¬ 
cludes us all. ‘ And he that hath no money.’ Who has 
any ? Notice that the persons represented in our text 
as penniless are, in the next verse, remonstrated with 
for spending ‘ money’. Which being translated out 
of parable into fact, is simply this, that our eflorts 
may and do win for us the lower satisfactions wdneh 
meet our transitory and superficial necessities, but that 
no effort of oure can secure for us the loftier blessings 
which slake the Diviner thii-sts of immortal souls. 

II. In What it Consists. 

Jesus Christ Himself is the all-suflicient supply, and 
the soul that has Him shall never thii*sL 

III. How do we Get the Gifts? 

I1ie paradox of my text needs little explanation, 
•Buy without money and without price . Ihe con¬ 
tradiction on the surface is but intended to make 
emphatic this blessed truth, that the only conditions 
are a lense of need, and a willingness to Uke—nothmg 


else, and nothing more. —A Maclajudi, Ths Wearied 

Christy 

Illustration. —Tlicy tell an old story about the 
rejoicings at the coronation of some great king, When 
there was set up in the market-place a triple fountaii^ 
from each of whose three lips flowed a different kind 
of rare rupior, w hich any man who chose to bring a 
pitcher miglit fill ftom, at his choice. Notice my t®x^ 

‘ Come ye to the teafers ’ . . . ‘ buy and 

The great fountain is set up in the market-place of 
the world, and every man may come ; and whichever 
of this glorious trinity of eflluents he needs most, there 
his lip mav gloe itself and there it may drink, be it 
‘water’ that refreshes, or ‘wine’ that gladdens, or 
‘ milk ’ that noui ishes. 'They are all contained in this 
one great gift Ibat flows out from the deep heart of 
G()d*^to the thir ty lips of parched humanity.—A 
Maclauex, The \Vearied Christy p. 121. 

Ueferknoks.—LV. 1.—a. Maclarcn, ExposUioni of Holjf 
Scripture— Uiiuih XIAX.^LXVl. p. 142. Spurgeon, Smnoni, 
vol. iv. No. 11)0 ; vol. xx. No. lUil ; vol. xxix. No. 1726. 
C. Jordan, Padures of 7'eruler (haiiSy p. 327. II* J* ^V’^l^not- 
Uiixlon, Sunihiy Lcshous for Daily Life, p. 100. J. II. Jowett, 
Chri-itL^u iPorld Pulpit, vol. Ivii. lOOO, p. 401. J. A. Alex¬ 
ander, The Goeptl of Jesus Christ, p. 332. LV. 1, 2.—A. G. 
Mortimer, The Church's Lessons for the Christian Year, part 1. 
p. 139. LV. 1-3.—It. IV. Prltcliard, Christian lYorld PulpUf 
vol. Ixiii. 1003, p. 00. LV. 1-7.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ 
xliii. No. 2534. LV. 1-13.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Uoi/tf 
Scripture — Isaiah XLIX.-LXVI* p. IJJL 


WISE INVESTMENTS 

‘ Wherefore do ye spend money for that .which is not hretd I 
and your labour for that which satisfieth not? —Isaia* 

LV. 2. 

Money and labour are the two gi*eat commodities 
which rule the exchange of life. The rich man gives 
his money, the poor his labour ; and the words of oiur 
text therefore challenge the two classes of society-— 
the one because they make a foolish cxjienditureof 
wealth, and the otlier because they get a poor return 

for their work. , . , 

i. Unwise Expenditure.—It is, perhaps, necessiOT 
to do no more than mention the very unwise expendi- 
ture of money and labour, of which most of us con 
tell, in the ycai-s that arc past; how much gone 
for flowers m the banquet of life, and how little for 
‘ bread ’. IVhat care and toil have been devoted for 
that which, after all, has brought in the least pos^sible 
amount of satisfaction. The leanness of many of OW 
souls and the restlessness of the hearts of thousandSi 
could well bear witness to the necessity of the remon- 
strance, ‘ Wliercfoi e do ye spend money for Uiat whldl 
is not bread? and your labour for that which satis- 

^"'lL''some Good Investments.—It will suit ow 
purpose better if we consider what are some of life, 
lood investments, which Inin;* m solid advantages- 
Lch as a n.an mdly wants if his soul is to prosper 
(a) Feaee of Mind. Lplace firet among the gaiia 
of life peace of mind, and tor that J*'® ? 

simply and alone acts of faith m the Lord Jesus Chnrt. 
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You must coniniit your whole self, as a poor miserable 
•inner, absolutely to llis grate and power. Your soul 
must go forth, without question upon that bold ven¬ 
ture—attepting the promise as cndoi'scd with the 
faith fulness of Almighly God. Do it fearlessly ; and 
the result is sure: there will come back a sense of 
pardon ; and the interest of that pardon, if I may so 
call it, pays you every day and every moment 

(b) The next thing which you will do well 
to tralfic in is truth, the clear knowledge of God’s 
truth. No man can get truth without labour. It is 
the wages of severe work. You must be always 
looking out for the teachings of truth. You must 
make your Hihle a real daily study. You must pray 
over it; you nn\>i hold fa^t the little you get, and 
continually add to it You must gather it as the 
Israelites gatlierotl their manna, little by little—morn¬ 
ing and evening, every dav. 

(c) A ffections of our Fellow-creaturea, I place 
next the affections of our fellow-creatures. Every 
aftecti in is a real possession, and well worth the pur¬ 
chase, co^t it what it may, so we do not barter truth, 
niei efore, lay youl^elf out for affections—not selfishly, 
not that you may be liked, not that you may lie 
gi’atified, hut for real affection’s sake, and as a means 
to a high end ; and especially, I should say, the affec¬ 
tion of any who from any cause have been placed at 
some dis:idvantage, say pci’sons who are afflicted, or 
the poor—for there are no affections so generous, so 
precious. 

(d) Usefulness, Following this, and as a conse¬ 
quence (for unless we are loved we cannot do if), 
comes Usefulness, one of the few things woiih living 
for—usefulness to the body, usefulness to the mind, 
usefulness to t he soul. I pity the person who is content 
to live on without trying to lie useful. Whatever you 
have, remcmlier lie is the propnetor of all, and will 
take account whether it has been used selfishly, or for 
Him and IIi>—llis poor, Ilis sick, His <hildren. His 
•ufferei's. His outcasts, llis saints, llis Chinch, His 
world. Have some definite work always in hand for 
usefulness, 

(f) Treasure in Heaven. Everything which we 
give or ilo for God is actually laying up for us treasure 
in heaven : transfeired from this in>eeure and bankrupt 
world to the hi<rh places of that safe bank. It is gone 
befoio, and awaits us there against the time we come, 
and every liay we may increase that hidden treasure 
within the veil. The return it ]mYs us now, in God’s 
retrihutivc ji^tice, is a payment of all we touch; and 
we shall icccive it all back again at last ^ hundredfold. 

RKKEnK.vci<».—LV. 2.—Spurgeon, Vermont, vol. xxxviii. 
No. 227H ; vol. xlviii. No. 2780. J. A. Alexander, Tht Goipd 
o/Jmiia CiiTut^ |). 345. LV. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermontf vol. xxxv. 
No. 201)2 ; vol. xxxix. No. 2310. K. A. MacLeay, Chriitian 
IVorUi Pulpit, vol. Ixx. 1000, p. 44. LV. '4.— Spurgeon, Ser- 
numt, vol. xlviii. No. 2787. LV. 4-0. — Ibid. vol. xliii. No. 
2534. LV\ 4-8.—11. Hensley Ileii'ion, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. Ixxiii. 1008, p. 05. LV. 0.—It H. McKim, Th$ Gospel 
•n iU Chri%lian Year, p. 114. J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of 
Jetus Christ, p. 357. LV. 0, 7.-W. II. Hutcliinga, Sermon. 
MkeUhet, p. 48. F, D. Uuntingtou, C^metian Helming nnd 


Living, p. 129. IV. Reiner, iSmaon#, p. 85. C. Kingsley, 
Sermons on National Subjects, p. 221. LV. 7.~-Spurgeon, 8^ 
mens, vol. xx. No. 1195; vol. xlviii. No. 2797. C. Porreo, 
Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 332. J. M. Neale, Sermom 
Preached in SackvilU College Chapel, vol. Iv. p. 207. LV, 7-9.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, xxxvi. No. 2181. LV. 8.—IV. Taylor, 
Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 231. II. IVilmo^ 
Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 103. LV. 8, 0.— 
H. IVace, Christianity and Morality, p. 55. O. Granville 
Bradley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xli. 1892. J. Percival, 
Some Helps for School Life, p. 20. A. Maclaren, ExposUions ef 
Holy Scripture.-Isaiah XLIX.’LXVL p. 152. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xii. No, 070 ; vol. xxiii. No. 1387. Clergyman's 
Magazine, vol. xii. p. 23. W, M. Taylor, Old Testamesd 
Outlines, p. 231. “ Plain Sermons ” by contributor* to Tracts 

for tU Times, vol. iu. p. 302. J. Foster, Lectures (2ad 
Series), p. 120. C. Morris, Preacher^s Lantern, vol. U. pw 
GO. II. W. Beeclier, Cliristian World Pulpit, vol. xxv. p. lOOL 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 070; vol. xxiii. No. 1387* 
J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas and Epiphany, p. 27. LV. 
8-11.—E. S. Tall)ot, Sermons at Southufark, p. 7L LV. 9,— 

S. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 279l 

T. G. Selby, 21u Slrenuo/us Gospel, p. 2. 

THE RAIN AND THE WORD 

* For AS the rain cometh down and the tnow from heAreii,' 
—Isaiah lv. xo, ii. 

The Gospel is compared to rain and snow in its 

I. Origin.—' From heavea’ All truth is Divine in 
its source. 

II. Operation.—* Watereth the earth.’ The Gospel 
produces a marvellous change on the human heart. 

HI. Benefits.—’ That it may give seed to the sower 
and bread to the cater. ’ The Gospel gives instruction, 
comfort, strength, confidence. 

IV. Final Results.—' It shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it’ We do not see this yet; but we 
shall by and by.—F. J. Austin, Seeds and ^plings^ 
p. 48. 

Rkferb.xces.—LV. 10 .-—IV. Simpson, Christian World 
Puljni, vo). xxxix. 1891, p. 301. LV. 10, 11.—H. Hensley 
Henson, ibid. vol. Ixxi. 1907, p. 5G. T. P. fioultbee, OuUism 
of Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 232. F. £. Paget, Studies 
in the Christian Character, p. 41. G. £. Jelf, Plain Preaehisig 
to Poor People (0th Series), p. 25. LV. 10, 13.—Spurgtoa, 
Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2410. 

THE REPUTATION OP QOD 

* And it shall be to the Lord for a name.*— Isaiah lt. rj. 

By * a name ’ we mean a reputation. This old Testa* 
ment word carncs the same signification in my text 

I. It is Necessary that Qod should have a Name; 
—It is not necessary that we should have a name, but 
it is obviously necessary that God should. One of 
God’s earliest rights is the right of reputation. Tliis 
shall be accorded Him, says my text, * And it shall 
be to the I/Oixl for a name . 

God desii*es a name. Some believe in an impassive 
God. Sin ely not such is the God of the Bible. It it 
necessary God should have a name that His people 
may realize it. One of our greatest spiritual blessinga 
is to realize the reputation of God. Men must know 
what God is that they may appreciate Him with re¬ 
verent appreciatioa 
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It is necessary God should have a name for the 
wor Ill's sake. Man, considered as separated from God 
by sin, needs to know that anfifust and redeeininpj 
name. Give God a name, for till men know God they 
are dead whilst they live. 

II. God’s Deliverances of His People give Him a 
Name.—Note the pro|)hecy in v. 12, * Tor ye shall 
go out . . . and be led forth'. 

God has a wondruus reputation in all things. But 
that He is the God of deliverances gives Him llis 
gitatest name. Goii has such a conception »)f icdcinp- 
iiou as never entered into the heiii*t oi man, 

God delive:« from guilt. God delivers from ev%l 
kahit. God deliver from sorrow. 

III. The Characteristics of God’s People give Him 
a Name.—The emancipated ones ai-e to be marked 
by ‘joy’ and ‘peace’. We give Goil a name when 
gTsicioii.s characteristics mark us. .loy is the privilege 
of the Ixnd’s redeemed. But peace is an even richer 
gift. 

IV. Nature, as Suggestive of the Spiritual, givM 
God a Name.—’The mountains and the hills shall 
break forth before you into singinjj;, and all tlic trees 
of the fii Id shall clap their hands.’ Nature h.as a 
mystical value. 'I'o some souls Nature is noii-spiritual. 
They lind God eludes them in that province. 'I'o othci-s 
Nature is a shrine of God and is crammed with heaven. 

Said Blake, who was alike painter and poet, ‘ \ ou 
a.k me if, when I look at tlie siinrUc, I see a round 
disc of fire something like a guinea. No, I do not. 

I see au innumerable company of the heavenly hos^ 
crying, “Holy;, Holy, Holy”.’ He added, *I look 
through the window, not with it . ^ • 

V. All Beautiful Transformations give God a 
Name. —* Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir- 
tree, and instead of the brier shall come up the im rtle- 
tree: and it shall he to the Lord for a name, bvery 
renewed nature is a testimony to God. National and 
world-wide conversion will glorify God’s reputaUon 
in inconceivable degree.— Diksdale 1. Youko, lii€ 
Crimson Book, p. 221. 

R«KEnii»c«i.-LV. 13.-Sp.irgeon, S*nn^, ’’"I- No. 
133; vol. liii. No. 3044. A. W. 

Uyrtle Flourish,“ Semwnn, 1900-1902. hVI. 2-6. B. D. M. 
■Jence, Voice* and SUenet*, p. 269. LVl. 4-— 
oj TompU Pulpit, vol. ill. p. 09. LVI. 4 sad (5.--Spurgwn, 
gJLu, vol. slviii. No. 2702. l.VI. B.-IbuL vol. No. 
1437 LVl. 12.—A. Maclaren, Ezpontiont of Holy Smp|ur. 
—ImM XLIX.-LXVl. p. 102. LVII. 1.—J. 
gwmoiM for the Saint*' Day*, p. 41. hVI 1. 0.^. A. Tipple, 
Ckriilian IVttU PulpU, vol. Ui«. 1000, p. 3i7 


WEARIED IN THE GREATNESS OF THE WAY 
*Thou art wearied In the greatness of thy way.'—I saiah 

LVII. lO. 

Wrartxrss —spiritual weariness—that is our subject 
tD-ni*rht It seems that in this chapter as so otten, 
the language of the Prophet is suggested by the in- 
ddenta of national history. ITie memorable journey 
<|f Israel through the wilderness, in the p^sage from 
Egypt to Canaan, was fraught with manjMe^ns con- 
«^ng human mEnnity and concerning Divine right¬ 


eousness and grace. In this passage, where Isai^ 
laments the sinful defections of the nation, he niaket 
use of the wamlerings of the wilderness to illustr^ 
the experience of rebellious and a|iostate IsracL 
people wander and wander, and know no repose; they 
are ‘ wearied in the greatness of their way 

I. Causes of Spiritual Weariness.—These are 
mainly two :— ^ 

{a) Abandonment to error and 8%n. ‘There i» 
no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.' They who 
are led by Satan are led in a devious, an aimless, and 
altogether unsatisfactory ami wretched road. 

(6) Tke deceitfulness of false religion. Men, feel¬ 
ing their spiritual need and misery, strive to make 
out a way of safety anil of ]>cacc for themselves. T-kev 
sometimes submit to many sufferings in the hope of 
propitiating th'» Deity and of appeasing their own 
conscience. Vhc si Ifdinposed penances and pilgrim¬ 
ages and privations of the religious who }ield thc^ 
selves to thb devices of human religionsare chai-geabl# 
wilh no small part of the mi-'Cry of mankintl. 
following the had of such delusive lighU grow ‘ wearied 
in the greatness of their way'. 

II. Signs of Spiritual Weariness. —^These are;— ^ 
(a) Dissatisfaction, The iourney is too ‘gtwt 

for human strength. They who undertake it find no 

Distress. This is natural enough vfhen effort 
has been put forth anil sacrifices have been made, and 

all in vain. . 

(c) Despondency. 'They who journey for long, and 
who find themselves in no way advanced towards tbcir 
goal, or who return to the point whence they set ou^ 
are likely enough to abandon themselves to despaift 

III. Remedy for Spiritual WearlneM. 

(o) Confess the error and folly of the past, ll 

the whole course has been a mistake, it is well to find 
out that it has been so, to cca-se deluding self, to 
knowledge that the weariness of the spirit is owing to 
having ‘followed too much the devices and desires of 

our own hearts’. 

(b) Abandon the ways which have brought <mtf 

to weariness and to mtsery. j, 

(c) Accept Divine guidance, that the feet wW* 
haU so long and so often ened may be led into the 
way of peace. 

nErKneNCES.-LVn. 10.-Spurgeon ‘“j 

naJ, IVll 14 .— Ihid, vol. xxvii. No. 15 fD. H. 7^*^® 

Beecher. ibUl. (4th Serie.), p. 00. 

World PulpU, vol. xxxix. 1891, p. 2( ^ J. H- ^ 

vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 36. F. Ilsstings, tbuL voL 1. 1890, p. 409, 
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THE ETERNAL AND HIS HABITATIONS 

.For thus ssiththehighandloJ^O^^^^^^^^^ 

I^^*hiinri»o thst^s of s contrite and humble SP*”*; ^ 
^ rev?ve tSe^piritlJf tte humble, and to revive the fieart of 

the contrite ones,*—'I saiah lvu. 15- ^ 

I The fii-st great theme of meditation the text 
Vfore us is God's inhabitation of infinite time, la 
aU eternity past there is no 

peopled no barren. uniUununed, God-Iackinf 
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millennium. He fills immeasurable time to its utmost 
dimension, every moment of the vast eternity, past 
tnd to bo, pulsating with God’s conscious presence. 

II. We are reminded of God's inhabitation of 
selected space. ‘ I dwell in the high and holy place.’ 
God presents Himself to us in these words as a being 
who brings IIis noblest attributes within space-limits 
because the dwellei's in the high and holy place with 
whom He communes are beings to whom space-limits 
attaclu 

God dwells here with an express and intentional 
manifestation wanting in those extensions of His 
wisdom and })ower which touch every part of the uni- 
veree alike. God is present, but not equally present 
and unveiled in all the oibs of the firmament There 
are elect realms in which He vouchsafes |)eculiar epi¬ 
phanies of His maicsty and spiritmil perfection. 

III. God’s inhabitation of the individual hearts 
of His contrite ones is declared. This rests upon 
His pure compassion. Not only does He stoop to the 
finite that is holy but also to the finite that is frail. 

That He Who iidiabits eternity and receives the 
homage of the high and holy place should seek this 
latest enshrinemeiit is a mystery, but it is a scU-con- 
sistent mystery. In making the humbled heart sens¬ 
ible of II IS presence He appeals more directly to man’s 
consciousness than would be possible by any other 
metliod. He must deal with us first in the sphere of 
the affect ions. His opening revelations are revelations 
of healing tenderness to that part of man’s nature 
which is most susceptible to His influence. ‘ Like as 
a father pitieth his children, so the Ixird pitieth them 
that fear Him.' That truth gets into the aflections 
and puts mystic fire at their source. 

IV. This is a mystery of condescension, but it is a 
self-consistent mystery. The revival and homeward 
return of the life that came from God is the clue to 
this enigma of pity and gentleness. It is no slight 
thing to recover and restore that life. By this in¬ 
habitation of contrite hearts the Eternal will odd at 
last a new kingdom to the high and holy place where 
He is enshi ined. From tho>c to whom He so strangely 
bows Himself He will attract a devotion of which 
those never needing a Saviour may be incapable. 
*We love Him because He fii-st loved us,'—true for 
angels, but uniquely true for us.—T. G. Seujv, The 
Lesson of a Dilemma^ p. 165. 

References. —LVlI. 15.—G. McIIardy, Christian IVorld 
Pulpit^ vol. li. 1897, p. 134. II. J. Campbell, City Temple 
Benmnt^ p. 199, F. W. Robertson, Sermons Preached at 
Brighton (3rd JSeries), p. 230. 

GOD’S TWO HOMES 

*For thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is Holy; 1 dwell in the high and 
holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite ones. For 1 will not contend for 
ever, neither will I be always wroth: for the spirit should 
fail before me, and the souls which 1 have made*’ —Isaiah 

LVlI, 15,16. 

Wk know and believe separately the doctrines of the 
majesty and of the mercy of God, but it probably 
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seldom occura to a Christian to think of one as a 
suit of the other. It would not occur to us to saj 
that God sent His Son into the world because lie is 
almighty and infinite, and all-glorious, or that Jesus 
came to save u.s because He is the eternal God. Yel 
this or something very like it is what Isaiah does say 
in the text. 

I. Isaiah, who says so much elsewhere, both before 
and after this chapter, of the work and the suffer¬ 
ings of Jesus, here does not mention Him ; he speaks 
of the dwelling of God with the humble, of the mercy 
of God to the contrite, not os fruits of the Incarnation 
or of the sacrifice of C’hrist, but os results of the glory 
of the Eternal Father, the High and Lofty One thal 
inhabiteth eternity. The special truth that seems set 
forth in these verses i.s, that the Incarnation and the 
Sacrifice of Christ, while they are to us the cause and 
the source of all blessing, of all pardon, of all grace^ 
of all holiness, of all salvation, are themselves not the 
cause but the effect of the mercy and the love of God 
the Father; as Jesus says Himself, ‘ God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son'. 

II. The reason why God is so eager to revive the 
spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the 
contrite ones, is simply His own majesty, His great* 
ness, before which they oi^e so little. This is a great 
and glorious thought if only we can bnng our iiiindt 
to the effort of grasping it Our creation, our pi'O* 
.nervation, our redemption, and all the mercies of the 
Gospel, are not merely acts of God, things that He 
has uecn pleased to do, anti which we may rejoice tJiat 
He has done, but which might have been otherwise; 
they are all the overflow of the fullness of Goil’s own 
nature. Because He is what He is, He has done what 
He has done. The time will come when the world 
and all the works therein shall be burned up, even 
the works of God Himself. The time will come when 
there will be no Holy Bible, no Christian Chureh, no 
faith in Clirist; but those who now know and trust 
in the redeeming work of God know that their sal* 
vation i-ests, not on the Bible, not on the Church, nor 
on their own faith, but on Him who is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; that it can ncvei* fail 
until there be no God, or not tlie same God as ouf 
God. 

III. Thus then God’s promises are made surer than 
certainty; we know and more than know that He is 
ready to dwell with us. Only let us be such os those 
with whom He dwells: ‘ With him that is of a coi> 
trite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the spirit of the contrite ones'. 
Do not think that this is said only of the beginning 
of the Christian’s convereion: that though he must 
have a contrite and humble spiiit before Gotl will 
come to dwell with him, yet his heart is healed and 
his spirit exalted os soon as God comc.s. It is with 
the heart that i.s—not only that has been—humbla 
and contrite, that God will dwell; it is with the 
spirit that does not forget its own sin, even when il 
feels and knows and rejoices in God’s grace. We have 
not to do anything tliat we cannot do, only what out 
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own nature require# of itself. Being weak, we ought 
to be humble; being sinful we ought to be contrite, 
even though we had nothing to hope for by it To 
this simple confession of the truth—a thing that has 
no merit, that ought to recjuiie no effort—to this God 
promises His presence.—W. H. Simcox, The Cessation 
q/ Prophecy t p. 48. 

RRFKnK.Nt'ES.—LVII, 10-18.—Spurgeon. Sermont^ vol. xxv. 
No. 141)0. LVII. 10.-/fcni. vol. xxii. No. 1270. LVII. 
19.— Ibid. vol. xxvi. No. 1558. LVII. 20-21.— Ibid. vol. 1. 
No. 2880. LVIII.—A. Ilowlaiid, CJiristuin li^orld Pulpit, vol. 
Kuvu. 1890, p. 321. Spurgeon, Sermojitf vol. xli. No. 2411 

THE DANGERS OF FASTING 

(Ash Wednesday) 

^Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and 
show My people their transgression, and the house of 
Jacob their sins.’— Isaiah tviii. i. 

Thkhk iii*e two classes of people to whom Lent brings 
no bles.sing—those >^ho do not keen it at all, and 
those wlio, while they observe it witli outward form¬ 
alities and even with strictness, yet do not keep it in 
the spirit of true penitence. 

I. What a strange picture is here drawn I a nation 
•eemingiy most religiou.s, not only fulfilling the oreftn- 
ances of religion, but delighting in them, and yet 
absolutely without spiritual life. Tliis character is 
described in other parts of Isaiah, notably in the first 
chapter, and is the character which is most difficult to 
change. 

What is the character which Isaiah is describing? 
We must carefully bear in mind that it is not the 
conscious hypocrite, but the self-righteous, the self- 
deceived man who is here brought before us. It is 
not the man who is wealing the garb of religion in 
Older to deceive his fellow-men, but who all tlie time 
knows him.self to lie a hypocrite. On the contrai*^, 
this man is conscious only of virtue, he delights in 
tpiu’oaching God, religion is the interest of his life. 
He is the prototype of the Fharisee in the temple. 
The Pharisees of our Lord’s day, like those Jews in 
the time of Isaiah, to whom this rebuke is addressed, 
looked upon the externals of religion as its important 
part, and entirely ignored its life in the soul. 

God ilcmandsexternal worsliip os themanifestation 
of the religion of the lieart, not as a substitute for it 

IL Jehovah points out what was wrong in the fast¬ 
ing of His people:— 

1. The mot ive of their fasting was wrong. They 
looked upon fasting as constituting a claim upon God, 
rather than as a help to penitence. 

£. The method of their fasting was wrong, as God 
points out, ‘ Behold in the day of your fast ye find 
pleasure, and exact all your lahoui’s’. 

8. Th(‘ accompaniment of their fasting was wrong. 

III. God proceeds to intlicate the manner in which 
they may make their fasting acceptable to Him and 
erf value to their own soul:— 

1. Fasting should be accompanied w\ih penitence. 

IL Fasting should be associated with almsgiving, 
(hat is, with works of charity. 


3. Fasting must always be attended by prayer. 

We must fast with Christ in the wildeniess during 
Lent if we are to rejoice with Chiist in the gladness 
of Easter Day.—A. G. Moutdier, The ChwrcKs 
Lessons for the Christian Year, part ii. p. £29. 

Hkferences.—LVIII. 1, 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. zxxlx. 
No. 2308. LVIII. 3.—F. E. V&gct, Studies %n tks Christian 
Cbaradtr, p. 167. LVIII. 3-7.-J. G. Roger*, Christian IVorld 
Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 145. F. \V. Farrar, ibid. vol. xxxl. p. 129. 
S. Fearson, ibid. vol. xii. p. 225. W. Archer Butler, Sermons 
Doctrinal and Practical (2nd Series), p. 148. T. Dale, Pennjf 
Pul]nt, No. 2977. IV. M. Puiishon, Sermons (2nd Serlath 
p. 317. G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 262, LVIII. 5.— 
11. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Lessons for Daily Lift, p. 211. 
LVIII. 6.—A. D. Spong, Christian IPorld Pulpit, vol. zlL 
1892, p. 78. LVIII. 6, 7.~-lV. M. Punshou, “Aa Accept¬ 
able Fast,” Sermons^ p. 343. 

THE NECESSITY OF SELFLESSNESS TO 
CHARITY 

* Thy righteousness shall go before thee; the glory of the 
Lord shall b.'- thy rereward.’— Isaiah lviii. 8. 

1. This whole chapter is an exhortation to charity. 
The Frophet is urging men to deeds of ministration 
—to 3\m|)athy with the poor, compassion for tho 
sorrowful, help for the needy. He says that such a 
life of sacrifice is of more value than the keeping of 
sacred days or the attendance at holy festivals. But 
he says that even this life of sacrifice will have no 
value unless it is sought for its own sake— that it to 
say, for the sake of the sufferer. 

IL Do not think of the glory with which God will 
recompense you. Let that glory be to you in the 
rear—a thing not before your eyes. Let the only 
thing before your eyes be the cause of righteousness, 
the duty to minister, the need to succour man; ‘Thy 
righteousness shall go befoie thee; the glory of the 
Lord shall be thy rerewaixl 

III. In the life for God there Is an invitation to 
personal glory. But the Prophet tells us to put the 
promise behind our back until we have fini.sned the 
sacrifice. He bids us forget the glory until we have 
surrendered the life. He says: ‘ There is joy in 
heaven to a sacrificial soul; but I would not have that 
soul keep the joy of heaven before its eyes. I w'ould 
have it, when it selves the beggar, forget the golden 
streets and the pearly gates and the unsetting sum 
and the crystal rivers and the living fountains. I 
would have it remember only the claims of love. I 
would have it remember only the cries of the perishing 
and the groans of the wounded and the deeji inarticu¬ 
late longings of those who are too feeble to a*y, let 
the glory of the lAird Ije my rerewai'd.’—G. Mathesom, 
Messages of Hope, p. 53. 

References.—LVIII. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. zxx. 
No. 1793; vol. liii. No. 3028. A. Ainger, Sermons Preashi 
in the Temple Church, p. 268. LVIII. 9, 11.—S. Martin, Ssh' 
mens, p. 160. 

THE GUIDANCE OP THE HOLY SPIRIT 

‘The Lord ahall guide thee continually. ’—Isaiah lviii. ii. 

In very deed the promise given to God’s people by 
Isaiah of old is fulfilled in &e Christian Church; and 
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as we live our lives in union with Jesus, we are called 
on to live them under the constant guidance of the 
Holy Spirit oi God, 

I. Jesus is our Director, Notice how truly Ilis 
direction supplies our need. 

1. The iiist fiualilication which a wise director 
must yiossess is knowledge —a thieefold knowleiige. 
(a) He who would direct me ari;;ht must know 
clearly what it is that God wills me to be, he must 
have a clear apprehension of the end of my life. (6) 
He must know the nature of the one he guides, (c) 
He must have a continuous knowledge of the external 
circumstances of my life. 

2. Firmness, Jesus Christ is firm ; most tender, 
most patient, most constant, yefYnost firm. 

3. We neeil sympathy also in our director; we 
need one who will feel with us as he guides us along 
the roail which leads to eternal life. For of necessity 
this road is the Via Crncis^ there is no other way 
which can bring us to the haven where we would he. 

II. Notice how He directs us ; it is by the ministry 
of the indwelling Spirit Who is the Holy Spit it? 
You know full well that He is the Third Fei^son of 
the Kver Hlesscd Tiinily. Yet there ai-e many who 
practically think of the Holy Ghost as simply an 
Influence coming forth from the Father and the Son. 
We can put this easily to the test. How often do 

ou offer in your devotions direct adoiation to the 
lolv Ghost? How often do you otter thanksgiving 
to the Holy Ghost? How often do }ou otter direct 
nraver to the Holy Ghost? If direct woi-ship of the 
Holy Ghost is lacking from our devotions, is it not 
because the verity of His Divine Peifionality is not 
really laid hold on by us? 

God the Holy Ghast is in us. Why? To lead ns 
as our indwelling Guide. ‘Let Thy loving Spirit 
lead me forth into the land of righteousness.’ Such 
was the Ancient cry, and that cry hixs been answered 
in an arresting manner in the Church of God. Speak¬ 
ing to Ilis Apostles on the night of His betrayal, 
Clu*ist uses tliese words about the Holy Ghost: ‘ He 
dwcllcth with you and .shall be in you’. Of old He 
was with them, guiding them from without, hut now 
He is in us, guiding us from within ; and this is the 
essential condition of all true C hristian liberty, that 
we arc taught by an indwelling Teacher, and guided 
by ail indwelling CJuidc. 

How does lie guide us? Not by sensible visions 
and signs. (1) lie guides us first by Ilis action 
on our minds; He instils into them holy thoughts; 
He reveals truth after truth, each of which calls for 
moral correspondence. (2) He acts not only on our 
minds, hut on our hearts. (3) He acts ujion our 
wills. (4) He guides us by acting upcki our con¬ 
science. 

III. Practical rules to help you in living this guided 
life:— 

1. We must obey our Lord’s calls promptly* 

Our Loixi’s calls must be fully responded to. 

8 . When Christ calls, we must i-espond perstvtr^ 
ingly. —Gkoeox Uooy, TJu Guided Life, p. 8. 


A WATERED GARDEN 

•A watered garden.’—liAiAM lviii. xi. 

‘ A WATERED garden.’ There is too much music to 
these two words; we could have done with one of 
them. * A garden ’—beautiful; ‘ Watered ’—music in 
itself, but ‘ a watered garden,’ both things together 
and both things in our possession, and we ourselvei 
representing that dual wealth. Who can handle n 
Pisahn so magnificent, so majestic ? 

I. Yet even this text may give us pause, may lead 
us to the asking of some piercing questions. The 
further suc h questions penetrate tlie soul the better 
for the soul’s health. * A watered garden: ’ cannot a 
garden water itself? No. T'hat is the answer, de¬ 
finite, cold—discouraging, encouraging, as we may 
take the term. Is it not enough to be a garden? 
what matter alwut the sun.shine? who cares almut 
the min or the dew ? Is it not enough to l)c a garden, 
a geometric form, pearled and diamonded with many 
a ttower ? Tlic king s gardens cannot do without rain; 
Solomon’s partenes wither away but for the morning 
dew and the summer shower. We need something 
from without. We are always reminded that there 
is no one world ; you may write it up and sneer at the 
other worlds, and enclose yourselves in little square 
cages in which there is no room for an altar; you can 
do this; but again and again tlie Lord of the vin^ 
yard conieth to seek fruit, and if we have not suppli* 
cated His sunshine and His min, His morning dew, 
we shall have no fruit for Him when He comes to 
visit His own land. 

Quinot a man sustain himself by his own resources? 
He cannot. If any man has trieef to do so he will be 
the loudest in his confirmation of my reply. We 
soon exhaust ourselves, we want the other man, the 
other hand to touch, the other eyes to look into, the 
other voice to fill tlie dull vacancy of our solitude. 
Is it not enough to be a man ? What do you mean 
by being a man ? A figure is not a man, a corpse it 
not a man; ainercpeiNOimlity, if it could lie detached 
from all other personalities, would not be a maa» 
We cannot live upon stature or figure or aught that 
our lianil can hold. Life is deeper; there it a 
sanctuary of life, a well far away, where spring watcf 
hubbies and gurgles and fliishcs out in the sunlight 
like a great gosjiel preached to the thirat of maa 
You think you can do with your own resources; let 
us test your fooli.sh argument for one moment, if we 
may dignify it by the name of argument. 

II. Self-sustcnancc is not the law of the body; why 
should it be the law of the mind ? Let us reason from 
the lower to the higher. Every day every man has to 
go out of himself to keep himself going. If he would 
study that simple philosophy, he would soon begin to 
pray. But he will not: he is led captive by Satan at 
Ilis will. Who can believe that the body not living 
upon its own I'csources proves to the soul that it has 
resources enough within itself? ’The mind is nol 
sustained by itself. You have books; lay them dowiv 
be your own book. You cannot. You need som# 
other man to write you a book, and sometimes to e»* 
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E Uin it to you. You have libmriea. What ai-e 
braries but whcatficlds fur the iiiiiicl ? If I a^k you 
in the autumn^ What do you want with all these 
golden giowths, all these purple riches and vegetable 
and fruit ? you say, We requii’e all these things for 
the sustenance of the body. And what lio you want 
with all these libraries, and museums, and aeadeiiiies, 
and colleges, and schools of every name and degree? 
These are the whcatfields which the soul icaps, and it 
ne^ds them every one, for the soul is bigger than 
literature. The soul lives by friction with some oilier 
•out God is fire. To come into hapjiy attrition with 
Him, or contact, or friction, who c an tell what may 
come out of that soul touching soul, man praying to 
God ? Prayer is a kind of friction if truly wi>e ami 
honest, and out of that friction come sparks to lighten 
the night anci put out the common sun. 

111. x\s we tfo not leave a garden to take care of 
itself, neither should we leave ourselves to ourselves. 

God waits to give us every one more water, more 
sustenance, more sunshine. What we miglit he if we 
would enjoy our privileges ! Into what great distance 
we might have enteietl the sanctuary if we had really 
cared to be at the upper and inner altar that we 
might be blessed by its sacrifices! Oh that thou 
hadst liearkened unto me! then had thy peace flowed 
as a river and thy righteousness had been as the 
waves of the sea. A branch cannot l)ear fruit except 
it al)ide in the vine, and the Vine is Christ, and ex¬ 
cept we be in Christ our souls cannot receive the true 
culture or the true nourishment.—JosKru Paukko, 
Cii^ Temple Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 194. 

Rkkerkncrs— LVIII, 11.—Spiirf(Con, SemwM, vol. xiil. 
No. 73^i. LVIII. 12.—J. Maistliall Christian Wirrld 

Pulpit, vol. xlviii. 1805, p. 88. W. luce, A Hdrosjitct of Pro* 
frtm in the Church of Efujland During the Nineteenth Century, 
Sermon, LV'IIl. 13.—C. Holland, Cleanings from a Ministry 
«/ Fifty Years, p. 238. F. E. Faget, Helps and Jlitidrances 
io the Christian Life, voX, ii. p, 171. LVIII. 13, 14. — II. D. 
M. Spcuce, Voices and Silences, p, 251). O. E. Jolf, Plain 
Sermons on SumUiy Observance, p. 39. 11. F. Horton, Christian 

World Pulpit, vol. Iviii, 1900, p. 40. H. IVard Beecher, 
Sermons (4th Series), p. 204. “ Flaiii Sermons^' by contri¬ 

butor* to the Tracts for the Times, vol. ix. p. 207. LIX. 1, 2. 
— K. A. Suckling, Sermons Plain and Practical, p. 122. Spur- 
g«on, Sermons, vol. xlL No. 2411. 

SIN AS SEPARATION FROM GOD 

•Yotir iniquities have separated between you and your Cod, 
and your sins have hid His face from you, that He will 
not hear.’— Isaiah lix. 2 , 

Wk cannot fathom the mystery of sin ; we may not 
even ask the questions, How ? and Why ? Hut we 
may contemplate the terrible fact, and i-emind our- 
■el ves of what it is. 

All sin, in its degree, separates the soul from 
God: and whatever separates from God is sin. 

1. All sin in its degree separates the soul from God, 
•and sin, when it is perfected, bringeth forth death'. 
For as the 8e{)aration of the body fiom the soul is the 
death of the body, so the utter separation of the.soul 
from God is the death of the soul. Absolute separa** 


lion from God must be eternal death. Every hope 
of ic.storation, every pmyer for pardon, every upwaid 
glance to God as the soiiTs true good, is based on, 
and is tlie proof of, tlie fact that the soul is not yet 
altogetlier scparateil from God. 

11. Sin is the gre.it se]>aration of the soul from 
Him Who is our Life. We talk of degrees of sin, of 
litile sins and great ones, of sins mortal and sins 
venial. And though there is a sense in which all sins 
are mortal and all sins are venial, yet the distinction 
is a real one. Some sins tend more directly than 
others to widen the breacli between tlie soul and God, 
We call them mortal because they have inoi*e power 
to weaken the will, and to blind the conscience; or 
heciuise they inqily a greater icjeetion of God’s love^ 
or estrange us more entirely from holy things, or bow 
us down more closely to the earth. And yet the little 
sills play a more teinble jiart than we know iii the 
soul’s tragedy. A great sin often brings its own 
visible ]>ui'’0imcnt its own recoil. We see its loath* 
soiiioness. Hut the little sins are so little we hardly 
notice them. Tliey are like the dri/./ling rain which 
wets us through before we think of taking shelter. 

HI. Aiul as sin is ))riinarily the act by which the 
soul turns away from God, so the revelation of God's 
Love in (’linst is piimarily a Reconciliation, an 
Atonement; in the old sense of tliat word, an At-one- 
ment Christ healed us, paid our debt, bought ua 
with a price, s.\tiK(ied the Law—all that He ilid ; but 
they were all parts of the work of reconciliation. 
Anil that reconciliation is always in the Hihle, a ra- 
conciliation of man to God, In the Incarnation the 
restoration of human nature is begun. On Calvary 
the work of Atonement is complete. 

God in creation willed that man should serve Him 
with a willing love, and man refused. God wills that 
all should be reconciled to Him in Christ, and men 
reject II is love. 

IV. Sin is the unuttcral)le mystery of our livea 
We cannot solve it; but this we know—it is man's 
work, not God’s. Not one soul shall he separated 
from Heaven which has not rejected the ap{)cal of 
love: ‘ Ve will not come unto Mo, that ye might 
have life *.—Aubuey L. Moobe, Some Aspects of 
Sin, p. G5. 

THE TRAGIC SCHISM 

* Your iniquities have separated between you and your God, 

and your sms have hid His face from you.'—I saiah lix. a. 

It is said that sometimes the ridge of rock or the 
santl-bank separating the island 1‘rom tlie mainland 
to which it wiLs once joined may be walkeil across at 
low tide, or at least traversed by one wlio will consent 
to wade. And so when the floods of ])assion ebb we 
may see traces of connecting natliways between our¬ 
selves and God and prove that coiivei*so with llii 
presence is not a lost possibility of our history. 

I. It was thus with Israel in the days of humilia¬ 
tion and reproach. Its people could look back to 
times of memorable intimacy with the Most High 
when God seemed to be very near and the }n*aycrs of 
prophets and righteous men possessed an efficacy 
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that had perished from the formal service of recent 
years. There may possibly be in us and in the com¬ 
munities to whicn we belong a like experience of 
decline. Re-straints and reservations, which we ca41 
the spiiit of the age, have wedged themselves in be¬ 
tween our souls and God. Thei*e was once a union 
that seemed to be vital, but much has come between 
us. God’s resoui*ces can never verge on exhaustion. 
It is only a moral impediment of the most portentous 
character that can keep God and the children of His 
household apai’t. Sin is the tragic schism, the great 
divide, parting off worlds in which God hides His 
face from those in which He reveals the glory of His 
loving kindness. And this is the paramount condem¬ 
nation of sin ; it bereaves the human spirit of God— 
its one essential good. 

II. The conditions of modern business life are 
sometimes adduced as an excuse for the waning spirit 
of pi-ayer and the outfading consciousness of Divine 
help. God, however, can make Himself known to 
men under all conditions but those of wilful sin, and 
if He lias fixed your vocation and there is something 
in it that puts God far from you, that barrier is what 
you have pervei*8ely built up, and not what God has 
placed there by the determinative act of His Pro- 
Tidence. 

III. We are sometimes ready to put down this 
tragic schism to the progress of scientific thought. 
God is desiccated, systematized into a scheme of 
mechanics, turned into an ingenious automaton con¬ 
ditioned by His own methods. Perhaps we may one 
day see that the modem argument against prayer is 
the cast-off garment of the old theological fatalism, 
turned and remade with a few scraps of science to 
trim it into the fashion. 

IV. The inscrutable methods of God’s sovereignly 
are sometimes adduced to explain away this ominous 
separation referred to by the Prophet. More often 
than not it is sin which veils God and 11 is goodness 
fi’om the sad breaking, woe-begone heart, and we 
shall not get out of the gloom by closing our eyes to 
the explanation and assuming that this terrible silence 
of the Most High, this apparent indisposition to 
help at the mere thought of which tlie heart sickens 
ana faints, is one of the dcci'ces of His unsearchable 
sovereignty. This separation h often veiled from us 
by the illusion of the senses and the pomps of this 
present evil world. If sin is ignored, unconressed, 
unforsaken, if unflattering truths arc obstinately dis¬ 
guised, we shall find at last that our capacity fur 
communion with God is lost and our doom is an 
abyss from which there can be no uplifting.—T. G. 
Selby, Ttu Unheeded God, p. 24 . 

HOPELESS WEAVING 

‘Their webs shall not become garments.*— Isaiah lxx 0. 
The Prophet Isaiah has laid hold on the idea, now a 
commonplace of our thought, that all character is a 
web. And from our text we wish to look at one or 
two methods of character-weaving which are doomed 
to miserable failure when the web of life is spun* 


I. Half-done Duties.—To find a man who confesses 
that he does not do his duty is as rare as to find one 
who admits he has not got common sense. But ex¬ 
perience shows us that multitudes perform their duty 
111 such a way that it is but half-done. In the ordin¬ 
ary routine of life they are always a little late, and 
consequently have to work with haste—a small thing 
in itself did we not consider that this habit forms 
itself into a character which is discounted in the eyes 
of God and man. Or take the higher duty of man 
to love God and keep 11 is commandments. There 
are moments of l*i-gah vision, but what weary leagues 
of plain are tlieie unredeemed by any thought of 
God ! This half-done duty is life’s shuttle plied with 
a palsied hand, and the fabric of character is such as 
in the end will put the weaver to the blush. 

II. Half-conquered Temptations.—Many a man 
is conquered who does not fall. Such grace may be 
given that a man is able to stand, but if Satan can 
leave behind one little thought of evil he reckons it 
as a triumph. Our Saviour was tempted as other 
men, but when the tempter was gone there Wiis not 
one spot of evil upon the pure lustre of our lle- 
deemer’s mind. 

III. What is the Secret of Duties half-done, of 
Temptation half-conquered ?—The secret is half- 
consecrated lives. It all the provinces of the soul 
do not obey the Divine mandate, we need not be as¬ 
tonished if rebellion sometimes shows its head. What 
we want is enthusiastic piety. The enthusiast spares 
no pains, counts no cost, deems no labour loo much* 
Once let a soul be fired with the love of God, and 
body, soul, aiul spirit will be laid on the altar, a 
living sacrifice. 

IV. When we have done our best to weave, we 
are not to go to heaven in onr own garments. Christ 
has piovidcil raiment for His j)eoj)le, woven on the 
cross and dyed there in colours more enduring than 
Tyrian pin pie. We have to weave as those who have 
to prove their calling, not win it.—J. Wai.i^ack, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. 1891), p. 279. 

Ukfkhences.—LIX. 0 .—A. Miclareii, Expositiom of Holy 
Scrii>iure — Isaiah XLIX,-LXVL p. 174. J. S. Maver, 67wv* 
tian World Pulpit^ vol. lvi. 1099, p. 157. H. IV'. Morrow, 
ibid, vol. lxx. 1900, p. 301. LIX. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ voL 
XV. No. 004. LI>C lG-21.— Ibid, vol. xlv. No. 2G17. LIX. 
17.— Ibid. vol. xiv. No. 032. LIX. 19.— Ibid, vol. xii. No. 
710 . G. Matboson, Voices of the Spirit^ p. 71. F. B. Meyer, 
Cl^ristian World Pulpit^ vol. xlvii. 1095, p. 407. 

THE ‘NO MORES’ OF LIFE 

‘ No more violence. 

No more wasting nor destruction. 

No more sun. 

No more moon. 

No more mourning.’ —Isaiah lx. 

T. The tone is very wonderful. No more sun, no 
more moon, no more wasting, no more violence, no 
more earth, no more firmament heaven, but quite 
anotheii heaven, which that great firmament has Ixot 
trying, and trying in vain, to hint at all these countless 
thousands of ages. It is very curious to notice how 
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fiianj things you can part with without parting with 
/ourself. It is astonishing how many things you could 
cut off your own self and leave youi’self in all its 
superior faculties and capacities. 

Now it is proposed, and given to us as a promise to 
be kept in the heart, that there shall be no more 
sun, no moi*e moon, no more stai*s and planets and 
other fiery points. How foolish therefore we have 
been to have regarded all these things as of any 
importance beyopd a very limited line ! Yet how 
mightily we have been taken up with these things, 
and how forgetful we Irnvc been of pfrayer! Is it not 
like man, is it not a map of himself drawn by his own 
hand, that he should be so busy looking at things that 
were doomed before they ever came into existence? 

II, What is the eternal in relation to this particular 
text and context ? The words are beautiful: * Thy 
God thy glory *; that is to say, thy God thy sun, 
thy Gocl thy moon, thy God thy morning. Find all 
thmgs in God, all you want, all you need, all that can 
be dreamed by sanctified fancy. I saw no temple in 
that upper city, said the seer in his Sabbath vision. 
And why did he see no temple in that upper city? 
Because the city was all temple. People forget that. 
Tliey say that institutionalism will be done away ; I 
would rather say that institutionalism will be purified, 
ennobled, sanctified ; for God has been aiming at somo- 
thing even through the blunder of religion and civiliza¬ 
tion. All things are moving forward even when they 
aecm to be moving backward, and things are often 
moving backward when they seem to be moving for¬ 
ward. We did not start tnc action, and we cannot 
control it. When one poor wondering man said. 
How can this thing be ? now can a little one become 
a thousand, how can a small one become a strong 
nation? the great religious triumphant answer was, 
*1 the Ix)rd will hasten it in His time *. So lie orders 
out of His way all mean iuletruptions and all the 
temporary substitutes for Himself. 

HI. Then think, looking at the text and the context, 
what a wonderful process, biking the Bible as a whole, 
there is going on under what may be called the 
category of the ‘ no mores * of life. * No more sun, no 
more moon, no more sea, no more light, no more 
death, neither shall thero be any moi-e pain'—thus 
you can look at God cutting away the univei*se 
until He gets at its soul, meaning, pei^sonality, out¬ 
living matter and surviving it by countless ages of ages. 

No more violence, no more destruction, no more 
wasting. All these things exhaust themselves. What¬ 
ever burns is burning itself out. But if we could 
get behind the burning and see the meaning, then 
we would know that burning of that sort such as 
Moses saw at Horeb is a self-ixinewing burning. 
So that we read further in the context that the 
sun shall lie as it were restored with another signi¬ 
ficance. ‘ Thy sun shall no more go down; neither 
shall thy moon withdraw itself: for*—God will give 
them both a new handling, He will take them up 
into Himself—‘the Lord shall be thine everlasting 
lif(^ and the days of thy mourning shall be ended . 


God has always been moving along the lino of 
progress. This is His programme. ‘ For brass I 
will bring gold, and for iron I will bring silver, and 
for wootl I rass, and for stones iron; * everything 
shall change places with everything else. The Lorda 
providence is a great movement, a continual action 
and interplay, and no man can stay Ihe action : it is 
G' d’s. O re^t in llie L)rd, and wait patiently for 
Him, and lie will give thee thine heart’s desire.— 
JosEi>H Parker, Citu Temple Pulpit, vol. v. p. 213. 
UeckuKNCK.—LX.—S purgeon, SennotiSf voh xlvni. No. 270^ 
Isaiah lx. i. 

It is recorded that in Athens there was a law accord^ 
ing to which any man who had a lighted candle and 
refused to allow anotlier to light his by its means, 
was to l)e punished by death. This kind of com¬ 
munication i** iiliLstratcd even in connexion with 
physical light, since it sj)rcads and imparts itself to 
some other tiling without itself cliininiNliing or losing 
anything ; and sti’l more it is the natme of .spirit itself 
to remain in possession of what belongs to it, while 
giving another a share in what it ])osscsses.—II egeu 
Isaiah lx. x. 

Mrs. II. B. Stowe, in her reminiscences of her grand¬ 
mother, tells lunv ‘ on one occasion, after her hearing 
had become slightly impaired, a wordy battle haa 
been raging round her for some time, wliich, as she 
could not understand what we said, and as wc seemed 
to be getting more and more earnest, moved her 
solicitude very deeply. At last she called one of my 
brothci*s to her, anil said, “There, now, if you have 
talked long enough, I want you to read .something to 
me,** and gave him thateIo(]uentcha})ter in Laiah which 
begins, “ Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee **; and goes on to 
describe the day when the whole earth sliall be full 
of the glory of the Lord, Her face, while he was 
reading, was like a transparency, luminous with 
internal light. At tlie close she said, “ Bishop Heber 
tells in his incmoii-s how, ofl’in India, there were four 
ministers of Christ met together, all of difierent 
denominations, and they i*cad this dmpter together, 
and found then there was one thing they all agreed 
in exactly 

11 kkkiikncf.s.—LX. 1 . — K. L. Hull, Sermoyu, p. 71. A, 
F. Ingram, Jhinneri of the Chriatuin Faith, p. 

11 )7. .f. M. Neale, Sermons on the Prophets, vol. i. p. 24a 

H. Scott Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxix. 1801, 
p. 24. A. II. Mortimer, The Church's Lessons for the CJmstian 
Ytar^ part i. p. 114. A. H. Hradford, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. I. 1808, p. 181. 11. \V. lV'ebb-Fe|»Ioe, Calls to llolintts, 

p. 175. Spnr/eon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2017. J. Kebl6| 
Sermons for Christmas and Fpiphany, p. 00. 

LIGHT OBTAINED: LIGHT DIFFUSED 

(The Epiphany) 

* Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord 
is risen upon thee. . . . And the Gentiles shall come to 
thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising.'— 
Isaiah lx. 1-3. 

We ourselves are a part fulfilment of*this prophecy. 
It is Israel’s God we woi-ship, Israers faith tnat beats 
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In our hcarb^, IsraeKs hope we cherish, Isracrs 
Messiah ill Whom wc trust for salvation, Israefs 
privilege to which we are ailniitteil. The light is 
risen. It has s]n*ea(l to the dark places of the earth. 
Many out of every nation have come to its beams; 
tlicy ba>k in its glory. 

The Church of to-day is what it is through the 
fullilment of this prophecy in part; the Church of the 
future will lie what it shall become through its fulfil¬ 
ment in completeness. God hath not castoff‘His|)cople 
whom He toreknew. The Redeemer shall come to 
Zion (chap. i.ix. 20; Rom. xi. 2()). Israel sliall In? 
converted. Their convci*sion will have a pov'crfiil 
reactive effect on the Gentiles. ‘For,’ says 8t Paul, 
‘ if the casting away of them l)e the reconciling of the 
world, what shall the receiving of them be but life 
from tlie dead ?* (Rom. xi. 11-lG). 

Dropping the special reference to Israel, and 
viewing the text in its universal bearings, we have— 

I. The Church Enlig^htened by Christ’s Coming*. 
—‘Thy light is come. . . . The glory of the Lord 
is risen upon thee* (v. 1). The retercnce is to the 
coming of Christ, the God-man Redeemer. Christ 
arose upon Ilis Church like a great sun, imparting 
light, leviving courage, diffusing gladness, making 
bright with glory. ‘Hie Sun of Righteousness* 
(Mai. IV, 2). Christ gives light— 

(a) Bij imparting saving knowledge. He taiigl^t 
men of the Father. He showed the way of life. He 
put into the precepts of the law a depth of spiritual 
meaning never seen in them licfore. He could s<ay 
of Himself, ‘ I am the Light of the World*; ‘1 am 
the Truth * (St. John viii. 12 ; xiv. 6). Christ could 
give this light because He was Himself the sent 
of the Father for the salvation of the workl. He 
came with full knowledge of the Divine purpo'^e. 
He spake with absolute authority, '^I'here was noth¬ 
ing the world needed to know that ChrLt could not 
tell it 

(/)) By restoring the Church to power and 
influence. The godly in Israel were but a handful. 
They were down-trodden and despised. The Church 
of the exile stood sadly in need of comfort. Rut 
Christ would lift up its head ; He would reinstate it 
in power and influence among the nations ; He would 
give it prosperity. This wfis bringing it light Ac¬ 
cordingly, a new spring-time came with the advent 
of the Saviour. He made His Church a power. Its 
power speedily became felt, and continues to this day. 
Christ’s kingdom is at this hour the highest thing on 
earth. It is a permanent and influential factor in 
history—a thing of might 

(c) By conferring on the Church the beauty of 
holiness. This may answer to the ‘glory' which the 
Prophet dcclaies ‘shall be seen upon it* (v. 3). 
Christ confers a glory on the Church oy the spiritual 
gifts which He bestows, and by the graces which be¬ 
come visible in the character of His people through 
the operation of His Word and Spirit 

II. The Light of the Church in Contrast with 
the Surrounding Darkness.—‘ For, behold, darkness 


shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the people^' 
eta (v. 2). The Church, believers, Christian 

nation.^, enlightened by Christ, stand in marked con¬ 
trast with tlie darkness of the world around. ITie 
cflect of the light is to make the darkness moie visible 
Contrast— 

(a) The enlightenment of faith with the boasted 
enlightenment of reason. ‘The world by wisdom 
knew not God* (1 Cor. i. 21). The world*sclevemcst 
did not lead it to the trutli. It leads it often to re¬ 
ject the truth now that it has come. The boosted 
enlightenment of antiquity left it profoundly im- 
m )rnl. The theories, senemes, reasonings of our 
philosophers to-day leave the mind in ^ust as great 
uncertainty on the chief questions of existence (God* 
the soul, future life, etc.); are often as ho|)elcs.slj 
astray in their first principles (materialism, utili¬ 
tarianism, etc.) ; and aie as powerless as the ancient 
systems to reach the conscienc*e and renew the heart 

(/i) The enlightenment of nations which have 
received the truth with the darkness of surround* 
ing heathenism. The nations which have the most 
light of every kind on earth ai*e the Christian national 
d'ho purer the gospel, the moi*c advanced the ncoplea 
Where this light has not penetrated, the darxness is 
gro^s and the peoples ai*e stationary. Heathenism is 
sadly nnifonn in the spectacle it presents of idolatry, 
debasement, cruelty, gross moral coiTuption, hideous 
supeistition, etc. 

(c) The enlightenment of individuals who have 
obeyed the truth with the darkness of those who 
are still in sin. The believer recognizes in his own 
expel lence that, whereas he was once darkne$.s, he is 
now light in the Lord. The change in hi.s character 
manifesls this to be true. The unbeliever, on the 
contrary, know's his state to be one of darkness, of 
moral evil, of unhappiness; through lack of true 
knowledge of God, of hopelessness as i*egards the 
future. 

111. The Duty of the Church to take Advantage 
of and to Diffuse her Light.—‘Arise, shine* (v, 
‘And the (renlilcs shall come,’ etc. (v. 3). 

(а) The Church's duty to take advantage of her 
light. —Arise to welcome it Shine in the beauty of 
it Reflect the glory of it Shine (1) in the light of 
a fuller knowledge ; (2) in the light of a more jkt feet 
sanclification ; (3) in the light of a higher gladness 
(I’hil. iv. 4). The light may shine on the sleeping or 
the dead, and no benefit be derived, no gladness com* 
mnnieated. ‘Awake, thou that sleepcst, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light’ (Eph. 

V. 14). 

(б) The Church*s duty to diffuse her light. She is 
to let her light shine that othei*s may behold it Sha 
is to use active measures to spread it abroad. Here 
the figure fails. The sun shines by natural law ; the 
gospel is not spread abroad save by human exertionai 
Missionary eflort is of the essence of the Church’a 
calling (St Mark xvi. 1C). 

Hbperenciss.—LX. 1-3.— A. MacUren* SxpotiUonM ef ffUff 
Scripture — Itaiah XLIX.^LXVI. p. 178* J. H. Jowekl^ 
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Cftriftian ff^orld Pulpit, vol. Ixii. 1902, p. ICl. LX. 1 and 10- 
—F. E. lltlpt and Jlimlrancet to Uu ClirUtian Life, vol. 

L p. 52. LX. 3. — W, 11. Hutching)!, Sermon-Sketchee (2iitl 
Series), p. 37. LX. 4-0.—11. Scott Holland, Church Times, 
Tol. liii. 1005, p. 123; see also Chridian World Pulpit, vol. 
IxviL 1905, p. 50. 

ENLARGEMENT OF HEART 

‘Thine heart shall fear, and be enlarged.’— Isaiah lx. 5 . 
Thk word ‘heart* has a very wide meaning in the 
Scriptures of the* Old Tostanient It is used to express 
the whole inward nature of man. It is the seat of 
knowlei!;;e, it is the home of feeling, and it is the 
spring of action. 

As to the word rendered ' fear,* it is not exactly 
fear itself which is meant, hut the excitement, the 
exaltation, tlie throb wliich comes when a man 
ti’cmbles on the verge of aelion, that is meant by this 
word. It is the thrill which comes to a man as he 
gird.s himself up to a new departure. 

I. ‘'rinne hcai*t shall throb with an emotion corre- 
•ponding to the greatness of the situation.’ So it is in 
hie at every great crisis of tiving. It is the way by 
which human nature is made, by which men attain to 
manhood, by which Christian men attain to Christian 
manhood. 

The vision comes, and the response comes also, and 
the heart lears and is enlarged. Passing from the fact 
tliat this has been so in the case of all the great 
workeis of the world, let us dwell for a little on the 
•tate of mind depicted here. Wide and deep feeling 
ai*e needed in the making of man. Nor is deep feeling 
possib e without the vision of the true, the beautiful, 
and the good. Feeling keeps pace with inlelligence, 
and it responds to every erl.iigenicMit of the vision. 
FcLling is needed to stiengthen the vision, and the 
wider vision calls forth a deeper emotion, and these 
tianslate themselves into action. 

II. There are tiiose who fail to respond to the 

vision, and who thus lose the power of feeling that deep 
emotion which the Prophet here describes. There are 
tliosc who respond to the vision at once, and having 
seen and felt the glory of it, desire to live always 
in the enjoyment of that exalted emotion. But the 
emotion ))asse.s, as the vi.sion, or that form of the vision, 
becomes familiar. The great emotion was not meant 
to last, it was to accomjilish something, and having 
done its work it passes away. ' 

III. There is jirogress in the Clinstinn life, and at 
each progressive stage theie is the added vision and 
the responsive emotion. 

Thus we ought not to seek to ask for a repetition 
of the former vision, or for a renewal of former ex¬ 
periences; there is some better thing in store for 
ns. ’I’here is the fullness of Him iii Whom there is 
all the fullness of God. 

The text discloses the abiding interest of Christian 
Kfe. It can never be without interest to Him who 
lives it, it can never be monotonous; for os it unfolds 
itself and becomes more fully conscious of its gieat 
meaning, it opens to itself fresh fields, higher intellect- 
«ai, emotional, and volitional possibilities, and calls 


on us to make them actual—J. Iyxeach, The 
Side of Greatness, p. 35. 

UKPKnRNcEs.—LX. 7 .—Bishop Simpson Sermons, p. 
209. L.X. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No, (53 ; vol. zlvUL 
No. 2704 ; vol. liii. No. 3051, T. De tVitt Talmug^, Ssrmons, 
p. 282. C. I’erreii, Revival Sennoni in Outline, p. 337* J- M. 
Neale, Sermons on the Prophets, vol. L p. 245. 

OFFERINGS FOR THE SANCTUARY 

‘ The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir-tree, the 
pme-tree, and the box together, to beautify the place of 
My sanctuary; and 1 will make the place of My feet 
glorious.’— Isaiah lx. 13. 

The earth is full of God’s wonderful works, do you 
say, and what are we to do with them ? what to do 
with marbles and precious stone-s, gold and silver, and 
fine linen ? Give them to God. Bender them to Him 
from Whom, and tiirongh Whom, and to Whom are 
all things. This is their proper destination. Is it a 
better thing to dress up our sinful bodies in silk and 
jewels, or t*.; ornament therewith God’s house and 
God’s ritual ? Does anyone doubt what all these ex¬ 
cellent things aie meant for? or, at least, can he doubt 
wh«t they are not meant for? not meant, surely, for 
sinncis to make themselves fine withal. What pre¬ 
sumption would that be, what senselessness I Does 
not the whole world speak in praise of God ? Docs 
not every star in the sky, every tree and fiower upon 
earth, all that grows, all that endures, the leafy woods, 
the eveilasting mountains, speak of God? Do not 
the pearls in the sea, and the jewels in the rocks, and 
the metals in the mine, and the marbles in the quaiTy 
—do not all rich and l>cautiful substances everywhem 
witness of Him who made them? Are they not His 
work, His token. His glory ? Ai*e they not a portion 
of a vast natural temple, the heavens, earth, and sea, 
a vast cathedi al for the BLshop of our souls, the All- 
sufiieient Priest, who first ci'eatcd all things and then 
again, became, by purchase, their Possessor ? Does it 
not strike you, then, os extreme pi*csumption, and a 
sort of sacrilege, to consecrate them to anyone's 
glory but God’s.—.J. H, Nkwmax. 

Ukfeue.vcbs.—LX. 17 .—J. S. Maver, Christian World 
Puljnt, voU liv. 1898, p. 302. J. Keble, Sermons for Christ¬ 
mas and Epiphany, p. 327. LX. 10.—A. Maclareii, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—haiah XLIX.-LXVL p. 188, Bishop 
SimpbOii 8 Sermons, p. 279. 

THY GOD THY GLORY 

‘ Thy God thy glory.’— Isaiah lx. 19. 

Tins is the end; this is the final meaning; this is the 
upshot. We wanted to know how things would ter¬ 
minate, and the Prophet tells us, and the Apostle telle 
us, and they both say, God shall be all in all. The 
Prophet saw it from afar. AVe need men who can sco 
the morning; most of us can see and feel the night* 
There were men in the old, old time whose face wae 
warmed by the moming beam. They pci-sisted because 
God was with them. God said, Cry aloud, spare not^ 
and tell the world that the morning is coming. We 
need these morning singei*3, people who have great 
sweet words to say when appearances are against them 
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mnd all the heavens appear to crush them down. Some 
of us have moods, we see light now and then, we have 
gooil times; but the Prophet saw the morning afar 
off, and s[)ake of it according to the Spirit of God. 

The point that I wisli to fix attention upon is, that 
the end of all things is God. We must end where we 
began; the last note and the fii*st must melt into one 
burst of music. The Apostle says the end of all things 
is God ; Isaiah says thy God shall be thy glory; and 
all thi 'ough there is a feeling that Alpha is Omega, 
that Onu g.i hiis in it Alplia, and the purj)oscs of God 
are one. 

I. ‘Thy God thy glory.’ It might have been so 
from the first; God meant it, but man turned away 
from God. Then came the promise, and from that 
point God has been working to bring man back again 
into His movement. Consider that things were not 
done to-day and to-morrow ; consider that God, hav¬ 
ing uttered a purpose and revealed a plan, will keep 
to it till the end. The centuries will die, and be as 
white ghosts on the fields of time, but God’s eternity 
quietly, calmly, majestically, goes on. 

II. ‘Thy God thy glory.’ It might always have 
been so, but it was not so. What happened ? Sin 
ha])pencd, ami it will take God many a century to get 
sin out of the universe, but it shall go. God showed 
man the way back to Himself, but it is of grace, not 
of works, or discovery, or invention, or human plan; 
the Way back to God is the very wonder of love. 

HI. ‘Thy God thy glory.' He will never be less 
than God : He will be on the throne forever and ever, 
and He will be the glory of man. What has God 
done to recover man’s apostasy, to bring him into 
right i*elalion to himself? He has sent him a Saviour, 
Chri.st the Lord ; that Saviour has come to seek you 
and me, to seek the whole human race. He speaks to 
every man in His own tongue wherein he was born. 
He adapts Himself, He reincarnates Himself, He will 
be to us what we can be to Him, that He may raise 
us up into His own pei’sonality and majesty. He is 
determined to win ; there cannot be two Gods. He 
has set to His seal that the world is His, and He 
will redeem it, and has redeemed it with blood more 
precious than gold. 

IV. ‘Thy God thy glory.’ Do not imagine that 
we can easily get to the end ; through much tribula¬ 
tion we must enter evei-y kingdom that is worth enter¬ 
ing—how much more in entering into the kingdom of 
God! And make of the passage wliat you like, 
degrade it, you cannot take all the poetry out of it— 
‘ 'Hiese are they which washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb That is a 
secret meaning, a sacred meaning, a practicable and 
intelligent meaning, and until we get at that meaning 
we have not yet begun the great Gospel way. 

We have not given God field enough ; we should 
have given Him more elbow-room. He will take it, 
and not until we see things from that point of view 
shall we l)e able to believe that His will will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. ‘ Tliy God thy glory'— 
a recovered God, a reconciled Goi a reconciled man. 


all things tending to unity, radiance, music; then Go| 
shall say, 'It is finished f'— Joseph Paukko, Cit^ 
Temple Pulpit, vol. vl p. 204. 

Reperbnchs.—LX. 20 .—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx, Na 
1170. T. Gasquoiiie, Christian World Pulpit, vol. zzxvlL 
1800, p. 330. J. Page Hopps, Sermons of Sympathy, p. 93L 
LX. 22. —G. Mathesoii, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. 1899, 
p. 3G. P. T. Fersytli, ibid. vol. Ivii. 1000, p. 305. J. 
I^ercival, Some Helps for School Life, p. 2G4. J. Kebls^ 
Sermons for Christmas and Epiphany, p. 209. 

Isaiah lxi. i. 

Speaking against the South, on S February, 1869^ / 
John Bright declared: ‘I cannot understand how 
any Englishman, who in past yeai*s has been accus¬ 
tomed to say that “ thei*e was one foul blot upon the 
fair fame of the American Republic,” can now express, 
any symj)athy for those who would pcipetuate and 
extend that blot And more, if we proft»ss to be^ 
though it be with imperfect and faltering steps, the 
followera of Him who declared it to be His Divine 
mission “ to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver¬ 
ance to the Ci\ptives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised,” must 
we not reject with indignation and scorn the proffered 
alliance and friendship with a power baseil on human 
bondage, and which contemplates the overthrow euid 
the extinction of the dearest rights of the most help 
less of mankind ? ’ 

Hepkrb.vciss.— LXI, 1. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. zzriL 
No. 1(504 ; vol. xl. No. 2371> G. MAthexoii, Voices of the 
Spirit, p. 73, T. G. Selby, The Holy Spirit and Christiem 
Privilege, p. 25. C. Kiii;;8ley, Sermons on National Subjects^ 
p. 17. W. M. Punshon, Sermons, the Year of Jubilee, p. 171 ; 
see also Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 239. LXL 
2 .—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Prophets, vol. 1. p. 254 
Spurgeon, Serinons, vol. xxiii. No. 1309. L.XI. 3.—A 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Isaiah XLIX.^ 
LXVI. p. 191. J. Puisford, Infoldings and Unfoldings, p, 1. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 1010. LXI. 4.—Maiideil 
Creighton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. 1807, p. 324 
LXI. 7.—j. B. Brown, The Soul's Exodus and Pilgrimage, 

302. LXI. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliiL No. 2543. 
LXI. 11.— Ibid, vol. xix. No. 1104 

THE REIQN OF SOLOMON 

* For Zion's sake will I not hold ray peace, and for Jerusalem's 
sake I will not rest, until the righteousness thereof go 
forth as brightness, and the salvation thereof as a lamp 
that burneth.'—I saiah lxii. i, 

1. Solomon reigned over a great empii-e. The 
Jews were never masters of so wide an extent of land 
before or after as in his days. The king himself 
began his reign in a spirit which promised well for 
the coming time. He asked God neither for long 
life nor for riches, nor for victory over his enemies; 
but for a wise and undei-standing heai*t to discern 
between good and bad, that he might be able to do 
true justice among so great a people; and immedi¬ 
ately the wisdom given in answer to his prayer was 
put to a sore trial, and proved itself equal to the 
need; and all Israel, we are told, feared the king for 
they saw that the wisdom of God was in him to do 
judgment. This is the first mark of Solomon s reign. 
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The iiiler of the people is also the wisest of the 
people. The second mark is of another kind; we 
must attend to it well if we would under.stmd 
the rest of the Bible. It is the building of the 
temple. 

II. When the peaceful Solomon was settled in his 
kingdom, he l^egan to build the temple of the I^rd. 
He knew as he said ‘that the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain the Most High; yet he rightly pre¬ 
pared for Him a house set apart from all common 
uses, which should bear His name and be the sign of 
His presence, and he rightly poured forth upon this 
house of God all his riches to make it beautiful and 
wonderful to behold. That temple of Solomon w.is 
the beginning of our Churches. 

III. The latter end of Solomon’s reign is sad to 
think of. His many heathen wives turned away his 
heart after other gods. He had freely spent his 
riches in building a temple for the Lord, but he did 
not keep his own heart pure and true to the Lord ; that 
Divine temple he neglected. His sin no doubt spread 
far and wide among the peo|)le. The worship of 
idols came in once more in the very sight of the new 
temple. When he died and his son lichoboam be¬ 
came king, a day of reckoning followed. Hy his bad 
conduct as a ruler Rehol)oam goaded a large part of 
the people into rebellion. Ten out of the twelve 
tril)e8 refused to obey him and set uj) another king; 
only two I'emained faithful to him. From this time 
the ten tribes are called the Kingdom of IsrsujI or 
Ephraim, the two tribes ai*e called the Kingdom of 
Judah, ('ut off from Jerusalem and the temple the 
Kingdom of Israel fell at once into idol woi'ship, yet 
mat and true prophets were not wanting; and the 
Seeds of Elijah and Elisha remind us that God diil 
not forsake even those who were estranged from His 
iiioly place and from the kingly family of David. 
The story of the Kingdom of Judah is sad enough 
likewise. The end of both kingdoms is the same. 
Both become the victims of powerful foreign nations. 
The Kingdom of Israel is destroyed by the Assyrians 
who carry the people into captivity. The Kingdom 
of Judah, often tnreatened, often reduced to sore 
straits, lasts on three or four generations longer and 
then its day of doom comes. Jerusalem is taken, and 
the people of Judah are dragged away as captives to 
Babylon.—A. F. Hort, Sermons on the hooks of 
the Bible, p. 59. 

Repeuknces.—LXII. 1 .— W. C. E. Newbolt, Church Times, 
vol. Iviii. 1907, p. 686 . T. T. Carter, Lent Lectures, 1860- 
1866, p. 374. LXII. 1 , 2 , 6 , 7.—A. G. Mortimer, The 
Church's Lessons for the Christian Year, part i. p. 151. LXII. 
1 , 6, 7.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Isaiah 
XLIX,^LXVL p. 200 . LXII. 2.—“ Plain Sermons" by 
contributors to the Tracts for the Times, vol. ix. p. 3. LXII. 
4. —R. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixvii. 1005, 
p. 276 . LXII. 5.—R. K. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, vol. ii. 
p. 417. H. P. Liddon, Sermons Preached on Special Occasions, 
1860-1889, p. 320. J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
liv. 1898, p. 371. 


‘Take ye no rest and give Him no rest*— Isaiah lxii. 6, y 

(R.V.). 

This is the double counsel for the Christian soldier, 
and it links together working and praying. 

I. Observe how the natural blends with the super¬ 
natural. Take ye no rest. Therein our Lord was 
our pattern. How He toiled! ‘I must work while 
it is day. The night cometh when no man can work.* 
I am inclined to think that never perhaps since the 
beginning ot the Christian ('hurch was this precept 
nearer to receiving a comjdete ol)edicnce. Take ye 
no rest Most of us are very busy. ’The day begins 
early and ends late, and some of the hours are long, 
and perhaps the most comforting thought that comes 
to you ere you sleep is that you have done the l)cst 
that ever you could. Often, no doubt, the tired 
body makes a tired soul, and th(Te is too frequent 
feeling of di.dieurtenment and defeat 

II. So let us lay the stress on the second part of 
the prece]'‘—‘ (iive Him no rest That is what the 
issue of tiie battle turns on. You give yourself no 
rest, you givL no rest to the workera under you; you 
ai*e prompt to censure anyone who seems to neglect 
anytlimg; you are willing to rally the little strength 
you have left for any new burden. Try this, Give 
Him no rest 

Our Lord in a peculiar and remarkable manner 
insisted on this and practised this. He taught it in 
those strange parables which shed such a shower of 
light on His inner mind. It is strange to think that 
He Himself gave His Father no I'est. It might seem 
as if He, least of all, needed to pray. The Prince of 
this world had nothing in Him ; He was holy, harm¬ 
less, and undefiled, separate from sinners. Yet to 
this duty and privilege of im|X}rtunate prayer the 
mystical body are called by their Covenant Head. 
We know how He prayed on the mountain and in 
the desert I agree with Bishop Monrad, who says 
th it the words ‘ He offered up prayers and supplica¬ 
tions with strong crying and teai*s,’ refer rattier to 
a habit than to a particular instance. He prayed 
without ceasing, and He calls upon us to do the 
same. 

In temporal things there is often a limit to im- 
portiinaleness. God may say to us, ‘ Speak no more 
to Me of this matter*. ‘ I besought the Lord thrice,* 
said St. Paul. But when we are praying for conver¬ 
sions importunity cannot lie pressetl too hard. We 
are not to give runaway knocks at the heavenly 
door; we are to kn(x*k there till we are answered. 
—W. Robkrtson Nicoll, British Weekly, 25 Maix:h, 
1909. 

Rekerences.—LXII. 6 -7.--A. F. Winnlngton Ingrem, 
Banners of the Christum Faith, p. 76. W. F. Cobb, Christum 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. 1898, p. 68. J. T. Briscoe, tTaJ. vol. 
Ivi. 1879, p. 101. R. VVaddy Mosa, The Discipline of the Soul, 
p. 153. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2189. LXIL 
10 .— Ibid. vol. xix. No. 1131. 11. J. VVilmot-Buxton, 

Sunday Lessons for Daily Life, p. 122. W, Brooke, Srnnom, 
p. 256. LXII. 11, 12.—Spurgeon, ibid, voL zxxilL No. 
1947. LXII. \2.—Jbid, ix. No. 625. C. A. Kelly, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol far viil. 1906, p. 67. 
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MIQHTV TO SAVE 

*Who is this tbatcometh from Edom, with dyed grarmcots 
from Bozrah ? this that is glorious in His apparel, travel¬ 
ling in the greatness of His strength ? 1 that speak to 
righteousness, mighty to save.’—I saiah lxiii. i. 

How is this free salvation to be appropriated so that 
jt shall have a practical influence on our hearts and 
lives? How are we to lay hold of it individually? 

I. Grasp the Meaning ol Your Baptism. —God 
Almighty ajiplied this fiee salvation to each of us at 
our b iptism. 

God chose you : He elected you into Jesus Christ 
at your baptism. He gave you His Holy Word, and 
He gave you the Holy Spiiit to dwell in your heart 
and to reveal to you (dearly what is taught in that 
Bible about your Saviour. 

II. Submit Your Will to God. —As soon as you 
understand your poMtion, believe in the Loixl Jesus 
Christ. Act on what is revealed. Having learnt 
that God has given you a Saviour, and that this Lord 
Jesus Christ has brnken down every bamer, and that, 
having been baptized into Him, your debt has been 
paid by Him, go on to the next step. In the dark, 
with but very imperfect knowledge as yet, and with 
no eye upon you, it may Ik*, hut His, make up your 
mind, though without feeling any improvement in 
youi-scif, without love, without any power to pray— 
make up your mind to trust Him, as a child in the 
dark trusts its mother. 

III. Seek to be Pilled with the Peace and Joy of 
Believing. —Having first trusted Him, instead of 
waiting to trust Him till you have found peme, try 
to obtain, in Gods way, the peace which ])as8eth 
underatanding. Seek for it as God has taught us to 
seek ; not, at this stage, by haixl strugij:ling self-ex¬ 
amination, although that is most useful afterwards; 
but by simply looking up to the Brazen Serpent. 
Read about Jesus. Try to realize His presence. 
Speak to Him, if only by a few short words such as 
‘ Lord hel p me! Open mine eyes I If Thou wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean.* 

IV. Seek, if Need Be, the Help of God*s Ministers. 

—If you are not able alone to realize your acceptance 
in Christ, use the other help that God has provided 
for you. Go to one of His ministers. He has or¬ 
dained them for this very work—to lead you to Christ. 

Whether by the help of othci-s or alone, this step 
must be taken. Until we know something of the 
peace of God which passeth all undci’standing, true 
progit*s3 is impossible. Till we have realized the for¬ 
giveness of sins, the very earnestness which might have 
raised us into the rank of saints will only drive us into 
tlie depths of a morbid superstition, or of a hopeless 
despair. 

Forgiveness is the beginning, and not the end, of 
the Christian life. We are set free at once from the 
burden of guilt, in order that we may run in the way 
of God’s commandments with a heart at liberty; that 
we may live in Him and for Him; that, being 
nourished by the Body and Blood of our Lord, we 
may grow in giace, and biing forth fruit unto holi¬ 


ness, to the praise of the gloiy of His grace who hath 
made us accepted in the Beloved.—G. H. Wilkinioi^ 
The Invisible Olory^ p. 70. 

llBpeRBNCBt.— LXIII. 1.—S. R. Driver, 

Connected with the Old Tettament^ p. 178. J. B. Llghtloot, 
Cambridge Sermons, p. 19. A. Maclaren, £xpontiom of Holf 
Scripture—Isaiah XLIX,-LXVL p. 217. Spurgeon, Sonnom^ 
vol. iii. No. Ill; vul. xxx. No. 1947. LXIII. 1-4.—J. ML 
Neale, Sermons on the Prophets, vol. i. p. 2G0. LXIII. 2, 3.— 
A. Maclareii, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Isaiah XLIX.^ 
LXVL p. 221. LXIII. 3.—Co«mo Gordon Lang, Chrisiuus 
World Pulpit, vol. Iv. 1899, p. 244. C. Vince, The Unchat^ 
ing Saviour, p. 137. K. D. Huntington, Christian Believinf 
ami Living, p. 202. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL xilv. No. 2M17* 
LXIII. 7^-lbid. vol. xix. No. 1120. 

THE SYMPATHY OP GOD 

(Pasdiontide) 

* In all their afflictions He was afflicted.'—I bauh lxul 9. 

I. There are two great afflictions in which our 
Saviour may be said to have been afflicted. There i^ 
in the fii^t place, the affliction of sin. It is a wond¬ 
rous and overwhelming truth that God in the person 
of Christ chose to learn by a personal experience the 
power of evil. And so ever more and more He, the 
sinless One, l)ears the sins of men upon His own heart; 
feels them even as if they were His own, until at last 
they seem even to obscure the Father's Face. . . . 
What else is the meaning of that cry, ‘ My God, Mj 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? * . . . What does it 
mean except that, in that darkest hour, the Son of God 
had so completely identified Himself with His sinful 
brethren that ‘in all their affliction He was afflicted 

And it is this which gives Him His power to-day; 
the fact that He stooped to learn by a pei-sonal ex¬ 
perience all the strength of evil, that He descended to 
enter into the common human struggle, and in issuing 
victorious to be the leader against the forc'es of evil 
everywhere. He can save because He has conquered. 
And in our own private and personal struggles against 
evil, is it not the sense of Christ’s victory and Christ's 
sympathy which is our chief encoumgement in what 
might seem a hopeless battle ? 

II. The other great affliction of which I am think¬ 
ing is the affliction of suffering. Do we not feel the 
suffering of the world to be one of our great difficulties 
in the way of believing in the goodness of God—the 
undeserved suffering of the world ? 

The mystery of pain may be insoluble, but at least 
it is illuminated by the truth which Fassiontide pro¬ 
claims, that by pain was the world redeemed; that 
He Who was ‘in the form of God,' Himself entered 
into the bitterness of our human experiences—made 
them all His own—and became ‘obedient to death, 
even the death of the cross*.—H. 11. Gamble, Ths 
Ten Virgins, p. 115. 

THE PASSION OP GOD 

* In all their afflictions He was afflicted.'—I iaur Lxnu g, 

I. Hebrew piety has taught us two truths regarding 
God which ai'e not always united in human though^ 
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but which are necessary to the perfect idea, and the 
6r8t is not His sympathy but His spirituality. With 
b’avail of soul the saints of the Old Testament extri- 
oatcxl tlie Hein^ of God from the phenomena of nature 
and safeji:uarded Mis personality from the abstractions 
oH philosophy. God who made the clouds His chariot 
and rode u|)on the wings of the wind was the creator 
of the ends of the earth, and He Who was the souice 
of righteousness and power dwelt with the contrite 
and humble heaii. 

Surely it was enough for one school of religious 
tliinkers to bequeath this heritage to the world! But 
ft was an even greaK;er achievement when the prophets 
of Israel infused that pure spirituality with a most 
Intimate sympathy and convinced many generations 
that the Holy One of Israel is the most gracious Deity 
who has ever entered into the heait of man. There 
is no emotion of the human heart they did not assign 
to God, no tender relation of life they did not use to 
illustrate His love. 

Is not the Incarnation of Christ the convincing, 
dimax of the Divine svm|)athy? Jesus bom of the 
Virgin Mary and crucified upon the Cross of Calvary 
is God with us, baptized into the very depths of human 
guffering. Wlien Jesus came and lived among us the 
heart of God was laid bare, and every one can see in 
the Gosjiel that patient wistful love which inhabits 
tlie secret pliice of the universe. The cross is not 
only in the heart of human life, it is also in the heart 
of God. He is the chief of all suflei'ei’s, because He is 
the chief of all lovers. 

II. One does not forget, while insisting on the 
fellow-sulfering of God, that there is a certain danger 
in analogies between the human and Divine, and one 
lays to heart the warnings against Anthropomor]:)h- 
ism. But we must not allow ourselves to be beaten 
by big words, and we can surely distingui.sh between 
what is real and unreal. Has it not been the re¬ 
ligious expert—the saints, the mystics, and the 
prophets—who have most loved to dwell upon this 
likeness between God and man? When we make a 
sacrifice for those whom we love and stand upon tlie 
height of our heart, may we not be sure that our love 
is the outcome of the passion ot God, and that if we 
deal kindly by our flesh and blood He will be ten 
times mf>re kind to us all ? 

HI. With this glimpse into the heart of God we 
gather riches for our creed because we learn the idea 
of a lovable God. It is possible to think correctly 
about God, but not kindly. Master thinkers miss 


(Ia}^ Maclaren), The Inspiration of Our FaiiJu 

p. 85. 

Illustration ,— 

ndiik not thou canst sigh a sigh, 

Anti thy Maker is not by; 

Thinkest thou canst weep a tear 
And thy Maker is not near. 

0 He gives to us His joy 
That our grief He may destroy, 

Till our grief is fled and gone 
He doth sit by us and moan. 

—William Blahi. 

Referencbs. —LXIII. 9.—A. Maclareii, Kxponiiont of Holy 
Scrif^ure—lmiah SLlX.-LXVl, p. 220. J. Baines, TtarUy 
Sermom^ p. 15. C. Kingsley, Sermons on National Subjectif p. 
50. T. B. Dover, Some Quiet Lenten ThotighU, p. 23. E. A. 
Di*aper, The (Nfi of Strength^ p. 37. It. C’hiirch, Village 
Scnaofw (2iId *5enes), \ 84. LXIII. 10.—Spurgeon, 
vol. xxxvi. No. 2170. LXIII. 11-14.— Ibid. vol. xxx\iii. No. 
2258. LXIII. 12-14.— Ibid. vol. xxxvii. No. 2220. LXIII. 

13. —T. G. Rooke, TIu CJmrch in the irildemeei, p. 168. LXill. 

14. —G. Matheson, Voices of the Spiritf p. 70. 

JEHOVAH OUR REDEEMER 

•Ottf Redeemer from everlasting is Thy Name.’—IsAua 

LXIII. i6. 

If we wish to learn the full content of these terms 
‘Redeemer,* ‘redemption,* as descriptive of ChrisVs 
salvation, we must go back to their earliest use in the 
Old Testament revelation. For Isaiah, we must not 
forget, was a Jew, and his prophecy in the first instance 
was delivered to Jews. And when he used this word 
‘Redeemer,* and told the Jews that ‘Goel* or ‘Re¬ 
deemer* was Jehovah's name from of old, the ideas 
which both he and his hearera would attach to the 
word would be the ideas which were attached to it in 
its common use in their law. 

I. The law concerning the redeemer thus involved 
these particulars as belonging to his office. 

(1) The redeemer must be near of kin. (2) The 
duties of the kinsman-redeemer were three. If any 
of his brethren had through poverty been dispossessed 
of his inheritance, the redeemer was to buy it back 
with a price, and reinstate his poor brother therein. 
If, woi-se yet, any of his poor brethren had through 
stress of poverty sold himself into slavery, the kinsman- 
redeemer was to buy him out of his slavery by giving 
a price to the master, and set him free again. 
finally, any of his brethren should be maliciously slain, 
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their footing when they speculate on the Being of it was his duty to redeem his brothers blood, as toe 
God, but the simplest can hide himself in God*s pro- phrase was; to redeem his brethers blood by slaying 
tectina love, who is perfect father and mother, per- the murderer. ..... xl- u- . 


feet husband and friend. 

AVith this glimpse into the Divine heart we also 

f ather riches for the struggle of life, because we 
ave a sympathetic God. It is hard enough in any 
.ysA to pray unto one whom we cannot see, and 
it is beyond our power if we imagine Him un¬ 
touched by this world’s agony, which bieaks beneath 


II. And now, in the light of this history, we come 
back to the text, ‘“Our lledeemer” from everlasting 

is Thy Name! * . • • . t 

The word plainly contains a prediehon of th4 
Inco/moLtion, b'or to Hebrew tnought there was 
no such thing known as that a redeemer should be 
other than a kinsman. They also teach the volwUari- 
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while the avenging of blood was a command laid on 
the next of kin, it was not so with the redemption of 
persan. or }>ossessions. The word is not ‘he s»hall/ 
but ‘ he may 

Further, the text shows what ia included in 
Christ's work as Redeemer. 

We are reminded, then, that Christ’s work as lle- 
dcemer involves first of all the redeinjition of our per¬ 
sons. '^rhat the sinner is, by reason of his sin, fallen 
into bondage is one of the most familiar thoughts of 
Scripture. The Scripture represents this bontlage as 
fourfolti. There is a bondage to the law. There is 
also a bondage to sin, in whi( h we have been bound. 
We are in boiulage to the power of sin, and from this 
Christ came to set us free. We have also been re¬ 
deemed by Christ from the bondage to death in which 
we were aforetime. But theie is also a bondage to 
Satan, and from this bondage also Chiist’s work as 
our Kinsinan-Uedeemer has freed us. 

III. He was also to redeem his brother’s inherit¬ 
ance, and reinstate him in it. 

This word Uedcemer, illumined by that old Mosaic 
law, manifestly bears in iU bosom the promise of re¬ 
surrection from the dead. For the Levitical goel 
did not buy back the lost estate of his impoverished 
brother that he might himself enter into it and enjoy 
it. No: he bought it back for that poor brother. 
So it follows from this text that those whom Jehovah 
Jesus r('deems must be reinstated in the inheritance 
from which they have been cast out. 

IV. The redeemer was, in virtue of his office, the 
avenger of blood. Christ, then, not although Ue- 
deemer, but because He is Redeemer, must be the 
Avenger of blood. It is, therelore, just because Christ 
is Redeemer Wmi He will vet destroy—as it is written 
that He shall des roy—liim that hath the power of 
death, that is, the devil, and cast him into the lake of 
fire.—S. H. Kellogg, The Fast a Prophecy of the 
Future, p. 116. 

OPTIMISM 

* Doubtless Thou art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant 
of us, and Israel acknowledge us not Thou, O Lord 1 
art our Father, our Redeemer from everlasting is Thy 
name.' — Isaiah lxi*i. i6 (K.V.). 

This grand challenge of Isaiah represents the final 
appeal of the spirit of man—baffied, confoutided, 
heartbroken with the ‘riddle of this painful earth’. 
It is the standpoint of the optimist, who, in spite of 
tlie difficulties and horrors and failures in a world wet 
with teais, persists in enthroning a good God behind 
all phenomena, an infinite and responsible Love Spirit 
behind all visible things, and challenging Him in the 
words: ‘ Doubtless Thou art our Father, though the 
pessimist be ignorant of us, and the facta of life seem 
against ns’. 

I. Practically, there are only three possible concep- 
tion> of God’s relation to that which we, in our limited 
comp/ehension, call evil. The first is that evil exists 
independently of God’s will; that He was, as it were, 
taken hy surprise and His will thwarted. To believe 
this, however you may deck }our thought in Christian 


phrases, is to be a dualist. If God, and God alone, 
has not existed from all eternity, He does not exist 
at all. The reHections of the really thoughtful will 
not entertain the concention for a moment. 

Secondly, that moral evil and its consequences are 
self-engendered. That God is one, and irresistibly 
omnipotent, and therefore could have pi-evented evil 
if He would, but did not. This is worse than Atheism, 
inasmuch as it is Bad-Godism, and that, practically, 
is devil worship. It predicates that God is the sole 
supreme power, and yet not good; that man at his 
best is better, far better, than God. And so this con¬ 
ception, though it may l>e enshrined in tradition, is a 
reductio ad ahsurdum. Thei-e remains the third 
conception. T'hat God is the Infinite, Eternal, Uni¬ 
versal Spirit; the one self-existing substance express¬ 
ing Himself in all visible things; perfectly conscious 
everywhere; with an individuality higher than what 
we mean by personality. That whatever is, is not in 
spite of, but because of, a ‘determinate counsel and 
fore-knowledge 

II. Now, consider, is not this the conclusion to which 
St Paul had arrived ? 

1. He lays emphasis on the magnitude and univer- 
s^llity of the mystery of evil. ‘The whole creation,' 
he says, ‘groaneth and travaileth together in pain'. 
There is no minimizing or ignoring of facts. 

2. He absolutely fearlessly attiibutes it to its one 
only possible elemental source. ‘The creation,’ he 
says, ‘ was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but 
by reason of Him who subjected it.' That is the sup¬ 
reme ruler, God. 

3. He positively and dogmatically affirms that evil 
is only temporary ; only a passing incident of the pi^e- 
sent; only a means to an end. ‘The creation, he 
says, ‘ shall be delivered from the bondage of corrup¬ 
tion '. 

He deliberately estimates the sum total of the agony 
as establishing a direct claim upon the justice of thie 
Creator for abundant compensation, who, he declai'ea, 
will liquidate the debt, with accumulated interest, 
when the puipose of the infliction is fulfilled. He 
docs not explain, but he declares that the future shall 
redeem the present ‘I reckon,’ he says, ‘that the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared to the glory that shall he revealed.’ 

III. There is, however, one profounder thought than 
this. St. Paul has taught us that one Life is immanent 
in the univei*se, and that this one Life realizes itself 
specially in man. He said, at Athens, ‘ in Him we 
live, and move, and have our being*. Therefore, in 
us He lives, and moves, and has His being. This is 
not Pantheism. SL Paul does not teach that Gk)d 
has no being apart from the universe. He never says 
or implies that the universe is God. He does imply 
that all visible things are an expre.ssion of God, a 
clothing of God, a mode of God’s thinking; and that 
humanity is the highest expression, the highest mode 
of God’s thinking; and that Jesus is the climax, the 
ey)itome of this expression, this mode of God's think¬ 
ing. Tims he teaches the inseverability of Grod and 
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man. Now the conclusion from this underlyinjj prin- 
dple is almost confusing in its grandeur. If God is 
not external to His univeree, but the central evolving 
life in all, then there is not a pang in this suffering 
univepNe that does not pierce the heart of God l)efoie 
it reaches man, and God is suffering in and with His 
woi Id. The Divine self-sacrifice is creation, not Cal¬ 
vary alone. — Basil VVilbeiiforce, Feeling After Him, 
p. 15t). 

RBKBRENCE8.-LXni. 10.—B. Wilberforco, C/irwetan IVorld 
Pulfdt, vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 321. D. Macrae, ibid. vol. In. 1897, 
p. 3(>3. Lyman Abbott, ibid. vol. liv. 1898, p. 68. C* 
forci, Outlines of Hermons on tJie Old TestamerU, p. 240. 

—Spui’ifeoii, i^einnons^ vol. xxxviii. No. 2258, vo . x . ^ o, 

2391. LX 1V. 1._J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious 

Uouse^ vol. i. p. 139. 

Isaiah lxiv. i. 

‘A PUAN 4 asmaooria of men and events floats befoi’e 
the hiMo.iau,’ says Mr. d. H- Shorthou^; ‘men 
seem in hi;.lorv to have walked in a vnin show; the 
more lie iruinii'es into men and creeds, the more he 
is pei nlcxed—lie (inds none which he can say is ab¬ 
solutely rit-dit. no one fully wrong; the coui-se of 
Nature inaintnins its impartial calm, .shutting out the 
si<dit of (iod from him, and his constant prayer is 
that ejaculation of Isaiah, “O that thou wouldest 
rend tlie heavens and come down ! ” ’ 

ItKKKi.KNci».-hXlV. 1, 2.-F. D. Maurice, Liru-oMiInn 
ServwM, vnl. vi. p. ItU ; see aho p. lOa LXIV. J. 

-Sp.nfieo.., .S^rraons, vol. xxvi. No. 1538 Jvheble kmrunu 
for .Saiidnif* After TrinUy, part i. p._ 212. "• 

Murray, H'liilhoj on God, p. IK'. L.XIV. 6. J. M. Neale, 
Sennone I'rimlied in Sackeitle College Cluipd, v"'- '• P; i/V 
Maclareii, ExjmUiomi of Holy Scrijdure—lsamh A LL\.-L.\ VI. 
n 231 LXIV. (i.—S. Horton, Chrutian U'orld Pulpit, vol. 
lx. I'JOl, p" 283. J. Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. ill. p. 
261 T. He 'Pitt 'I’alnmge, Sermon*, p. 70. H. Collyer, 
nnurrethe I.ujht DwelUlh, p. 290. J. K. Vernon, Plain Preach¬ 
ing for Poor People ((!tU Series), p. 85. C. Silvester Home, 
Chrutian IPorld Pulpit, vol. Ixxiv. 1008, p. 230. 

FADING LEAVES 
(An Autamn Sermon) 

• We all do fade as a leaf.’— Isaiah lxiv. 6 . 

The literal reference of these words is to a spiritual 
rather than to a physical condition. The sap—the 
inner life—of the Jewish j)eo|)le had failed, for they 
had separated themselves from God, who was their 
life (l)eut. XXX. 20). ‘And the destruction of the 
trans'rressoi's and of the sinneis shall be together, 
and they that foi-sake the Lord shall lie consumed; 
for ye shall be a.s an oak whose leaf fhdeth, and as a 
garden that hath no water ’ (Is. i. 28, 30). 

The ol)jcct-les.son before us is not simply a lent, 
but a fading leaf. ‘ AVe all do fade as a leaf,’ and 
failimr leaves suggest four special lessons 

I. ^They are emblems of man’s mortahty. 
Scripture abounds with images descriptive of the 
shortness and uncertainty of human life but none 
is more striking than the emblem of a leaf. “O"' 
weak, how freil it is! Uy what a slender bond does 
it retain its place! How slight is its tenure I Even 


if it last a whole season and live its appointed time, 
it does not retain its vciriure and vigour; the sap of 
life logins to fail; the tints which give it 
hcautv are the symbols of weakness and decay. The 
leaf fades sooner than it falls. To change the figure, 
the ‘flower’ withei-s before the ‘glass’’ ujion which it 
grows. Mail’s physical and mental‘gloiw begins to 
decline often long lii'l'oie the man himselt departs. 

Death conies yvith noiseless steps. He is not 
heard ; he is not seen; he is not perhaps sus|iecteA 
He enters our chamber—the chamlKT of the piiorest; 
for this king knows no distinction. His majesty M 
so great that he can afford to disjiense yvith the 
adventitious adjuncts of jiomp and cireumstance. 
His cold shadow falls upon us, and his dark form 
stands between us and the light of the living world. 
Ix't us look the fact in the face; let us not put it 
from us. Ami as yve contemplate it in the light of 
Him who dieii upon the cross and yvho bui’st the liars 
of death in His garden sepulchre, the as|)cct of the 
fact will change, and we shall not fear to die. As 
regards the soul, like the angel who visited I’etiris 
prison, death is hut the Lonl’s messenger to break 
olf't,. feltcis and lead it from the prison-house to the 
open streets of the celestial city. And os leganls the 
body, ‘the grave will be like the hath of Esther, in 
which she lay for a time to jiiirily herself with spices 
that she might be fit for her I^ird’. 

H. When the leaf fades it exhibits its greatest 
beauty, and is in this an emblem of the end of a 
Christian life. Before the leaf falls it breaks lorth 

into its richest hues. nr tr u ' 

‘And have \ou ncyer known,'says Mr. Vaughan 
of Brighton, ‘ l^nown better than you like to confess, 
by tlie cx(]uisitc advancing loveliness of his moral 
features, as hy a surer symptom than any phy.sical 
indication, that one whom you loved so wel was 
goin-r to his ( lid ? 1 lave you not seen those mellow^ 

•rlows of tempered intellect and joy and Christ-like 
swcclness, which showed hy hoiv slight a temiie the 
life was 111 Id, and how soon the scene yvoiild change, 
and all that m.ade earth so pleasant was all going 
Iroin your sight ? “ We all do fade as a leaf ; but 

let us’“ fade” as the leaves do.ami let our last he our 
hi st; and the trulh of God he refleclcd and Himself 
maile glorious in the sanctity of our later yeai-s, m 
the iiea-e, and love, and grace of our dying ! 

III. The fndiny of a leaf is a proof that its mork 
is accomplished 'and that its mission xs fulfil ted. 
The leaves of trees are iu.mle subservient by an alj- 
wise Crcalor to most important ends. One ot their 
chiefest functions is to keep up the purity of the 
atmospheie. As Christ saul of His disciples Ye 
are the salt of Ihe earth,’ we might say of them, 

< Ye are the leaves of the yvorld’; your olhee is to 
stay the moral pollution which surrounds you and 
to'breathe a healthy and life-giving influence, lo 
have done this is not to have ived m yam. Who 
shall account how iiiuch we in this twentieth century 
are indebtcal to those who have passed away helore 
us like the leaves of a hundred generations? Each 
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leaf in its turn withered and went back to its kindred 
earth, but left behind it the elements of a continuous 
life. Have the deaths of jialriarchs and prophets, of 
evange lists and apostles, of ministers and missionaries, 
of district vihitoi-s and Sunday School teachei*8, of 
godly parents and children, of brothci*s and sisters in 
Christ, of relatives and friends, been in vain ? The 
teachings of their holy experience, their words, their 
writings, their letters, their living examples, their 
dying testimonies, all live on. They cheer, they in¬ 
struct, they quicken us. 'these fallen leaves have 
entered into the experience of the living Church 
to-day. They aie part of our heritage, they enrich 
and strengthen oiir spiritual life. Thus also may we 
of this generation live, and then fade and fall. The 
tree of tlie Church will never die; it is the Tree of 
Life in the? midst of the Paradise of Goil, and there¬ 
fore the history of each leaf will live in it and abide 
for ever and ever. 

IV. The fading leaves of autumn tell us that 
death is the necessary precursor of life. Every 
leaf that falls carries with it not only the memorial 
of death, but of resurrection-life.—.1. W. llAUDsiJiY, 
Many Mansions, p. 215. 

Uefeuenci-w.—LXIV. G-8. —Spurgeon, IStnnons, vol. viii. 
No. 437. LXIV. 7. —vol. xxiii. No. 1377. lAIV. 11. — 
J. Marshall Lang, Christian World Pulpit, voi. Ixii. 1002, p. 
140. LXIV. 11, 12.—T. Spurgeon, ibid. vol. liii. IHOB, p. 
257. LXV. 1.—F. K. Paget, Sennons for the Sainti /Myx, p. 
19. Spurgeon, SerruonA, vol. xxxii. NV 1910. LXV. 5.— 
Ibid, vol. XXV. No. 1407. P. McAd^m Muir, Modem Subsli 
iuUi in Christianity, p, 33. 

THE CHURCH A BLESSING IN THE WORLD 
•Thus saith the Lord, As the new wine is found in the cluster, 
and one saith, Destroy it not; for a blessing is in it: so 
will 1 do for my servants' sakes, that 1 may not destroy 
them all.’ -I.SAiAH lxv. 8. 

As a rule, the pious and good are of litlle value in 
the eyes of the world, and are despised often as 
foolish and ‘narrow' men. The ‘religious public’ 
is spoken of contemptuously and s -onifully. Hut 
God’s judgment is a ditt'erent one. It is the judg¬ 
ment that Ahmham recognized when he pleaded for 
Sodom and Gomorrah for the sake of even (at 'ength) 
ten righteous person.s. It is the judgment of the text. 
The vinedrc.sscr is about to hew down the unfruitful 
tree, hut espies a rich cluster in one part, and it is 
spared, and so ordei*s are given that it .shall he 
spared. Thus is the world itself indebted for its 
preservation to the ‘cluster* of the lightcou.s. The 
Church is the ‘hle.ssiug’ in the world. ‘ Ye are the 
salt of the earth.’ The text teaches us:— 

1. Why God’s Judgment on the World is Re¬ 
strained.—1. Because He is a righteous God, 
Who will noi destroy the guiltless with the guilty 
(Gen. xvin. 25). Hather will He remove the right¬ 
eous from the? world or save them from the danger (as 
Noah, Ix)t, Isaiah from the Babylonian exile, etc.). 

2. Because He is a merciful God, Who mast 
hear the prayci’s and petitions of His children and 
let Himself he entreated (Kz.ek. xxn. 30). As a 
rule, we think too little of the power of prayer. If 


we only knew what a power it possesses and how It 
avails with God, we should knock at the door of 
heaven until heaven itself resounded (Pa u 14, 15i 
St Matt. viL 7, 18, 19, 20; Abraham, Jacob, Davic( 
Elias). 

3. Because He is a wise Ood, Who has certain 
great purposes to fulfil, and proceeds with calm 
leisure to c;xriy them out in His own way. Ha 
desires that none should perish, and He sets before 
the evil the example of the pious for tlieir salvatioa 
How many a trilling mind has been made serious bj 
a single casually spoken word of the good ? How 
many a home has been hles.sed because a pious Joseph 
is in it ? How many a house prospered like the house 
of Ohed-edom because of the ark of God? How 
many cities and lands are spared because of a 
‘clu.ster’ of the good and holy in it? The land of 
Israel is not utterly corrupt, destroyed, and degener¬ 
ate while there aie the seven thousand who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal—life in the very midst of 
putrefaction. The influence of pious men will be 
seen in eternity, if it is lightly esteemed here. There 
are great names in the world, artists, poets, 8cuI))tor% 
statesmen, princes, who have done great things, 
hr ken up new paths, provided bread for thoiisfinds; 
hut what are these to ‘the blessing’ which Moses 
gave mankind in his law, David by his Psaliihs, St 
I’aul by his letters, Thomas h Kempis by his * De 
Imitatione Christi,’ Bunyan by his ‘Pilgrim’s Pit>- 
gress,’ Charles Wesl(‘y by his * Hymnology ? ’ Tmlj 
a blessing is in it, this poor degenerate humanity. 
The text equally teaches us:— 

II. Why God’s Judgment on Individual Sinnen 
Is Restrained.—‘Wherefore do the wicked live?^ 
As long as there is a spark of good left. He will not 
cpicnch it in anger, if it he even natural goodness^ 
uprightness, like that of Nathanael, ‘ in whom there 
was no guile’; benevolence, as in Cornelius, ‘thine 
alms are come up as a memorial before God ’. He 
recognizes it, does not oveilook it, fans it to a flama 
Aiicl so the great Daysman, the Vinedi*esser, sajr^ 
‘Spare it; there is a blessing in it’. The man is 
not all degenemte, his heart not all rottenness, 

1. What an infinite mercy / We should long 
ago have given up the fickle, unfaithful man, but not 
so the mercy of our great God. 

2. ^Vhat a comfort! If we can only discern a 
spark in the ashes of our sinful hearts, a fire ma? 
yet he enkindled. Deal nob rashly with youi'seil 
Do not despair. Tliere is a blessing in it. 

3. What a warning! Not to judge harshly of 
our fellow-men, nor to condemn them as long as out 
Lord will hear them, and says, ‘ There is a blcxsing 
in it ’. This may al o teach us charity towards those 
who have for various reasons split up the Catholie 
C.’luirch of God into sects, parties, and denominationa 
So long as the fundamental truths are not cast asida 
it is not all had, tiiough greatly to be deplored 
There is a * blessing in it,’ some good in each. 


UKFERENcm.—LXV. 8.—J. C. Miller, Ditealabluhmmiij^ 
p. 5. H. Hensley Henson, Chriit and ih$ ATalum, p, IX 
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i»XV. 10. —A. Maclaren, Expotitiom of Holy Scripture—Imuth 
XLIX.-LXVL p. 237. LXV. 17-19.—Spurgeon, Sermoni, 
roL xxxvii. No. 2211. 

ON KEEPING YOUNQ AND OETTINQ OLD 

(Sunday School Anniversary) 

^There shall be no more thence an infant of days, nor an old 
man that hath not filled hia days : for the child shall die 
an hundred years old; but the sinner, being an hundred 
years old, shall be accursed.’—I saiah lxv. 20. 

L You cannot quite see how a child can die a hiindi*cd 
years old. No, but it is possible for a man* with a 
great weight of years to live and die just as hopefully 
and happily as a child lives. It is possible to have a 
very old body and a very young heart; and it is just 
as possible to be only thirty or forty years old, and 
yet to be as weary, and sad, and heavy-hearted, and 
gloomy-hearted, as if you were tottering down to the 
grave with a hundred wintei*s on your shoulders. 

II. A real Christian calls himself a child of God. 
It is no empty figure of speech. He is a child of God, 
and feels it. He is ever learning like a child, and he 
is as trustful as a child, and as restful; and he looks 
forward to a bigger life, and dreams beautiful dreams 
and his heart sometimes dances for joy, though his 
feet have not much spring and movement left in them. 
I tell you it is not the calendar and the biilhda^ book 
that determine your ago. It is the soul within, and 
the eyes you look out with, and the mind that thinks, 
and the heart that feels. It is health that makes 
young blood, not mere health of body, but health of 
spirit, health of temj>er, health of affection. A bod 
life, as this Prophet says, comes to bear the weight 
and weariness of a hundred yeai*s upon it. 

III. There are three things in a child which makes 
child-life happy and beautiful—faith, hope, and love. 
Faith in God, mother, friends, and all men, Hope 
of to-morrow, hope for the ycai*s which aro coming, 
ho]xj of the better things which lie beyond ; and love: 
the joy of loving, and tlie joy of being loved, lliere 
you have all the l)est things in a child’s life. And 
these three things are in the life of every good man 
and woman. Certaiidy they are in the life of every 
Christian. They never leave him however long he 
lives. They are with him through all life’s rough 
scenes. They arc with him on his dying bed. Now 
abideth these thi-ee—faith, hope, and chanty.—J. G. 
GiiKrTXHouGH, Christian Festivals and Anniver- 
earieSy p. 150. 

Rekehknces.—LXV, 22.—J, M. Neale, Sermons on the 
Prophets^ vol. i. p. 275. F. E. Paget, Helps and Hindrances 
to the Chrutian Ltfe^ vol. ii. p. 105. LXV. 24.—“ Plain Ser¬ 
mons” by contributors to the Tracts for the Times^ vol. x. p. 
208. LXVl. 1, 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xviii. No. 1083. 
W. II. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches^ p. 67. A. J. Parry, 
Phases of Christian Truth, p. 74. LXVL 2.—Spurgeon. Ser- 
OI07W, vol. XXXV. No. 2071 . LXVL 8.—R, F. Horton, Chris* 
tusn World Pulpit, vol. Ixix. 1908, p. 328. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
▼oJ. xvii. No. 1009. LXVl. 10.— Ibid, vol. xxxv. No. 2086. 
LXVL 11.—J. M. Neale, Headings for the Aged (3rd Series), 
p. 45. LXVL 13.—P. M. Strayer, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lx. 1901, p. 30. S. Martin, Comfort in Trouble, p. 1. 
J. T, Stannard, The Divine Humanity, p. 1. LXVL 13.— 


T. Gasvquoine, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxvii. 1890, p. 167. 
LXVl. 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 992. J. Kebla, 
Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p, 332. 

THE PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS 
‘ It shall come to pass, that before they call, I will answer | 

and while they are yet speaking, 1 will hear.*—IsAiaa 

LXV. 24. 

All through the great ages of the Christian Church 
the people of God have lieen a peojile of prayer. 
They have had their faults, they have had their 
grievous inconsi.stencics, but, throughout, they have 
clung t<» the Throne of Grace, and, with all the differ¬ 
ences which divitle good aiul Christian jicojilc of the 
Clunvh of God today, the true men of Christ are 
nien of prayer. The first evidence that a man .shows 
in his lite that there is a work of grace in his heart is 
his desire to pr-\>. When St. PauPs heart was opened, 
St. Paul’.s lij)s w.jre opened too, and somebody said at 
once, ‘ Hell ild, he piayeth’. 

I. The uieasiire of our real religion is the measure 
of our piayi r-life, and no less the ineosuro ot our love 
to Christ is 1he frequency, the earnestness, the hearti¬ 
ness with which we come to God in jirayer, because, 
dep.c-nii upon it, what we really arc before (iod is what 
we arc when nobody is with us but Himself. Is it not 
a very lamentable thing to know how often there i.s a 
spirit of great earnestness in the public gathering, 
and yet that we go home to sometimes a very slight 
and slender approach to God in secret pitt^er? We 
catch the spirit of the day, and the sjiirit ot the place, 
and the spirit of the people, and we seem to ue in 
earnest, and we are ; hut how often we go home to a 
comparatively neglected Mercy-seat, and to an un¬ 
known God! Gauge your religious life by the 
earnestness and the heartiness and the warmth of your 
secret ad drosses to God. 

H. The praying Chri.stian is, above all, the Christian 
that grows and the Chri.stian that thrives. It is so 
in the material life. The material life is built up not 
half so much, we should say, by the food which we 
cat, as by the atmos])here that we breathe. The con¬ 
ditions of health aie not only good food and jiure 
water, but they are sweet air as well. And the soul 
that lives, ami moves, and speaks, and thinks, and 
acts with a very distinct and definite sen.se of the 
Divine nearness is a thriving one and a growing one. 
There is fceblene.ss and sickliness in the souls and the 
spiritual lives of tho.sc who are neglecting the secret 
Throne, but the breezes of heaven are blowing on 
those who are, again and again, kneeling at its Court. 

III. Then the thiid thing is this. A praying 
Christian is the Clu istian who gets the most from Goo. 
The praying Christian is the Christian who gets every¬ 
thing from Goil. How is it that this is .so? Because 
he goes where everything is ; that is the reason, and 
no other. He goes to the Throne of Grace, where is 
the residue of grace. He goes to the very seat over 
which Jesus Christ not lingere but permanently site, 
and Jesus Christ shows to those who come to Him in 
secret prayer what, otherwise, the world cannot sea. 
The greatest tr ophies of the Christian soul that havt 
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e-ver been taken have been taken oti the field of prayer. 
I believe with all my heart, that whether a prayer is 
answered, or whether it is unanswered, it is impossible 
for a ( hristian to syllable one single prayer without 
that prayer bringing in some way a blessing to his 
own soul. Some of our prayers seem to go a very 
long voyage, but they are not lost at sea, and it may 
happen that the prayer that is latest in port may, 
after all, be richest in blessing. 

Let me oiler thi*ee or four suggestions in reference 
to secret prayer. 

1. First of all in prayer be careful that you have a 
cleansed conscience. 

2. And, sicondly, let there be a felt need. You 
cannot express a thing till you feel a need. We kneel 
down to pray, sonn iimi s because it is the time to 
pray, or the place to pray, or the hour of prayer, not 
because we have a real urgent need that makes us im- 
poi tunate before God, and we feel we must speak to 
Him. (k‘t a sense of need, and if you have not one, 
tell the Master so, and He will give it you, and you 
will find that the sense of need is a ine^ins of grace. 

3. And then, thirdly, disentangle youi’selves, if you 
can—it is diHicult to do so sometimes—disentangle 
yourselves from the things that hinder vou. The 
Apostle speaks of ‘hindei*ed prayers*. He says: 

' That your praycra be not hindered *. Th(‘y are 
hindeied, perhaps, by their wretched coldness, perhaps 
by their want of faith, .perhaps by their want of believ¬ 
ing reverence to Jesua Sometimes we hinder our own 

C ia\eiN by not being conformed to the Will of God 
ecause, if weai’C not willing to do the Will of God, 
how is it to be expected that He will ti’ouble to do 
our will ? 

4. And then remember, fourthly, that praytT is not 
only an act, but a state and a spirit. God, 1 daresay, 
loves the act of prayer, but He likes the spirit of 
prayer better, because an isolated act of prayer on 
you I’ own part or on mine may be absolutely un¬ 
worthy. 

5. And, lastly, remember that in the midst of all 
your weakness and infirmities, you have the power of 
God s Spirit to help you, if you will only ask for it. 
It is ditlicultto pray without the Spirit; it isdrudgeiy. 
If we come pli‘ading the merit, the mediation, and 
the righteousness of Jesus Christ, and trusting to the 
Spirit to help our infirmity, then depend upon it, 
again and again, in your believing experience, you 
shall know the truth of these glorious words and 
promise of the text: * It shall come to pass, that be¬ 
fore they call, I will answer; and while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear\ 

6. Learn to be definite. Generalities are the death 
of prayer, and they will kill the spirit of it. Learn to 
be thankful, because the way to get new blessings is 
to l>e thankful for old ones. Learn to trust, because 
Goil is worthy of our confidence. Learn to persevere, 
because (hxl has plenty of time, and what He does 
not give to-day He may give to-moiTow. And learn 
to wait, because oftentimes the richest fruit is that 
which comes latest in the autumn. To such souls He 


graciously says, as He did to the humble suppliant 
who came to Him of old, ‘ Be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt *. 

* It shall come to pass, that before they call, I will answer i 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear. The wolf 
and the lamb shall feed together. . . . They shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all My holy mountain, saith the Lord.'— 
Isaiah lxv. 24, 25. 

This text was quoted by Henry Venn in the last 
i*e|iort he drew up for the Church Missionary Society, 
He pointed out that ‘ one of the richest promises of 
answer to prayer is given in immediate connexion 
with the full establishment of Christ's kingdom’. 

THE GENESIS OP DELUSIONS 

* I also will choose their delusions.'—I saiah lxvi. 4. 
They will think it is the devil, but I am behind it 
all; they will asciibe it to some peculiar condition 
of the brain, and they will endeavour to trace that 
condition to indigestion, to the wrong food, to a 
mistake in choices and fancies; they will never sus¬ 
pect that I am in it. We ai-e not woi-shippers of 
a limited Soveix?ign ; the universe is not split up 
into sections, God presiding over, it may be, the 
larger section, and the devil presiding over the re¬ 
maining fra.tion. Yet it would seem as if this was 
the religion of some people ; what wonder if they are 
disturbed and perturbed and dealt with vexatiously, 
the whole process ending in confusion twice con¬ 
founded ? They do not know the cential reality of 
things; they have no faith ; they have a kind of 
meagre and struggling sentiment, but a deep, living, 
eternal faith they have not; and they cannot have 
until they get back to the centre and metaphysic of 
things. 

The Apostle uses the word which we have conectly 
translated delusion: ‘For this cause God shall send 
them strong delusion, that they should believe a lie’ 
(2 Thess. II. 11). The Apostle Paul was not so dainty 
and whimsically sensitive as we are; his God rulea 
the heavens and the earth, little time and great 
eternity. And he said that the object of this delusion 
was that ‘They all might be damned who believed 
not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness’. 
We should caiefully consider the exact terms used by 
the indignant and ever-majestic Apostle. God shall 
send them strong delusion, that they should believe 
not a lie, as it is wiitten in this English, but tliat 
they should believe the lie—the lie of the day, the 
popular lie. 

1. Whi n does God choose for us our delusions, intel¬ 
lectual devices, and mean and false-tending imaginings 
and nightmares ? Often when we have sinned away 
our privileges. We have attended church so long as 
to have become quite familiar with it, with a fami¬ 
liarity of that kind which breeds, if not contempt, at 
least indifference. A man may have sat through a 
ministry thirty yeai’s long, and nave remained a Imixl 
heart at the last. A man may boast that he sat under 
the brilliant ministry of one teacher, and the instruc¬ 
tive teacliing of another expositor, and under the 
comfoiting ministi^ of one tender-hearted as Bar- 
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ilabas; and yet when we come to ask him conceiTi- 
ing the result of it all, we may find him under the 
Bpell of a delusion which keeps him out of the 
Church and makes him an alien and a stranger who 
ought to have been like a child at home. It is a 
dangerous thing to have too many spintual pnvileges; 
such an abundance of opportunity of undei’standing 
somewlmt of the kingdom of God may tell against us 
in the judgment. 

II. \Vhen we have trusted our own imaginations 
God may have turned imagination itself, our finest 
faculty, into a delusion. When the imagination 
carries us loo far God simply breathes upon us, and 
it becomes a delusion ; He takes the poetry out of it. 
He robs day of the morning light, and that which 
might under some cii'cumstances have been to us as 
wings, great strong pinions that flap themselves in 
the upper aii*s, yea, even at the gate of heaven, may 
be turned into a poor cripple, a mean dieamer, a man 


who is the victim of his own misguided impression. 
God often chooses our oracles for us or our delusions 
for us when we seek for guidance at forbidden oracles. 

III. God alwjivs sends us delusions when we under¬ 
take the management of our own lives. A man 
thinks that he will undertake everything on his own 
aecoinit and do it in his own strength, not knowing 
that he has no account and that he has no strength 
but such as may be given to him by a condescending 
and loving God. 

I'hen what are we to do? We are to go back to 
God, we are to live and move and have our being in 
God, we are to have a sanctuary in the rock, we are 
to possess the key of a chamber in high places into 
which we can retire prayerfully, lovingly, and peni- 
tentially, there to learn what God would have us 
do on this ))articulai* day and at that particular houti 
Then we shall have no delusion.— Joseph Pabkke, 
City Temple Pidpit, vol. m. p. 69. 
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RsFCiiRXCEt.—I.—Spurgeon, Srnnorw, vol. xlvi. No. 2684* 

1. 4.— Ibul, vol. liii. No. .*3041). I. 4-10.—A. B. Davidson, 
Th$ Called of God, p. 200. A. Ram'^ay, Stwliu in Jeremiah, p. 
d. 1. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermotie, vol. liii. No. 3035. C. J. Vaug¬ 
han, Sermone Preached in Christ Church, Brighton (7th Series), 
p. ICO ; see also Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 
243. 11. Scott Holland, Christian ly'orld Pulpit, vol. Ivi. 1809, 

p. 1G8. 

PREDESTINED 

* Before I formed thee in the womb, 1 knew thee.'— 

Jeremiah i. 5. 

It is a great thing for a man to believe that he is 
where God means him to be; but it is a greater 
thing for him to believe that, in order to put him 
where he is, God has been shaping all his past, and 
that He was even thinkin.^ of him and planning for 
him before he was born. Such was the feeding with 
which Jeremiah enb red upon his great career, and 
it is this that explains his life-long fidelity to his 
mission, continually assailed as he was by warrings 
without and fears within. It was not only the sense 
that God was with him, but that, even before his 
birth, he had been in the mind of God. 

I. We must remember that such a vision comes 
only to the man who is worthy of it, and, in a 
measure, prepared for it Jeremiah, like Lsaiah at 
his call, was a young man—he cannot have been 
over twenty-five, if as much; but so thoughtful and 
tender-hearted a man must have often brooded over 
the sins and the follies of his people. To such a 
people somebody must s|)eak for God; and there 
gathers within him half unconsciously the feeling 
that his is the voice that must be lifted U|i—that he 
is the man ; till, in one sublime moment, the whole 
wonderful meaning of his career—his birth, his youth, 
his s})ecial and j)eculiar experiences—is fi^isheci upon 
him. He sees tnat God had been thinking of him, 
caring for him, preparing for him, before he was bom. 
Clearly, if the })ast and present have any meaning at 
all, he is Gods marked man. No human life is 
hidden from God. 

II. 11 is often the greatest who hesitate. To shrink 
is at least to show that we have measured the mag¬ 
nitude of the task and the slenderness of our own 
resources. But the man who has heard the voice 
must ol)ey it, unless he is prepared to see his future 
filled with desolation and remorse. Thci*e is a hu¬ 
mility which is perhaps even more di.sastrous than 
pride. The proud man injures him.sclf; the man 
who, in mistaken humility, makes the great refusal, 
injures the world by depriving it of the service he is 
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fitted to render. Think for a moment of the incom¬ 
parable loss to the world had Jeremiah finally yielded 
to the voice that spoke within him. His sense of 
weakness was, after all, a high qualification ; it gave 
him sympathy with men, and it threw him back 
upon God. In some important directions Jeremiah^s 
contribution to the religion of Israel is profounder 
than that of any other Hebrew, and there is no Old 
Testament character who is such a marvellous proto- 
ty))e of Jesus. And all this would have been lost to 
tne world had he listened to the voice that pled so 
plausibly for keeping aloof from the public life of his 
time. 

HI. The whole caieer of Jeremiah is a proof that 
thi.s Divine promise had been kept. In his own 
strength he could never have faced the fearful odds 
that were arrayed against him. Look at him as he 
calmly stands before a howling mob that demands 
his execution. At such a moment he is, indeed, in 
his own words, firm as a brazen wall again.st the 
whole land—kings and priests and people. Why is 
he, the timid and the tender Proj)het, so calm amid 
these cruel shouts? Is it not because his God is 
with him, as He promised to be ? With Jeremiah^ 
as with Paul, power was made perfect in weakness 
Each of these great men had to contend with serious 
natural disadvantages: their intrepid careers are 
proof abundant that the power which they displayed 
was not their own, but that their work was done in 
the strength of Him whom they served. Of them¬ 
selves they were weak ; but the grace of Another 
was surticient for them, and the power of Another 
resteil upon them.—E. McFadykv, TIu Citf 
With Foundations, p. 117. 

Jbrkiciah I. 6. 

Liftwg my eyes in the sunshine of yesterday to the 
flowering orchards above me, the‘summersnow* that 
streti hes away southwards to the hills, and the very 
avalon of apple-ti'ees that makes an ‘awful rose ot 
dawn' towards the east—an impulse seized me to 
tempt you with a description of their beauty. But 
I threw down my pen, guiltless of a line or a word» 
helpless before this unapproachable world, and able 
only to cry out, with tlie prophet, in my heart—‘ah^ 
Lord Gf)d, l)ehoId I cannot speak ; for I am a child \ 
—Sydney Dobell to Charlotte Bronte, 

RKFERENCEi.—I. G, 7*—J* M. Ncalo, Sermone Preached in 
Sackville CoHege Chapel, vol. il. p. 275. I. 6-0.—J. B. Light- 
foot, Ordination Addreeeee, p. 3 . I. 8 .—** Plain Sermons" hj 
contributors to the Trade for the Timee, vol. r. p. 248. I. lOl 
—P. M'Adam Muir, Chriettan IVorld Pulpit, voL IxvtL 1065^ 
p. 330. 1. II, 12.—Spurgeon, Sermone, voL zlvL No. XGTiL 
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L 80.—J. Parker, Studui tn 7*exf#, vol. I. p. 172. II. 1-19.— 
Spur^oii, Sermontf vol. li. No. 2920. 11. Z-^Ihid. vol. xli. 
Ko. 2399 ; vol. li. No. 2020. Hugh Black, ChrisVs Smrtc# of 
p. 31G. II. 9.—A. Maclaren, Expogiliom of Holy Scrip- 
Mfro — liniahandJeremiahf p. 245. II. p. 24G. II. 

ltl~-IbuL p. 249. IV. M. Punshon, Broken Cisterm, a Sermon, 
p. 601, C. Perron, Revival Sermont in Outline, p, 322. II. 
18.—Spurgeon, Sermont, vol. vii. No. 35G. II. 19, 20.—Jesne 
Brett, The Soul^t Escape, p. 42. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — Isaiah arid Jeremiah, p. 252. II. 20 37.—* 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2931. II. 20.—Hugh Black, 
University Sermont, p. 153. 11. 32.—Spurgeon, Sermont, vol. 
xxvii. No. 1G34. 

TRIMMINQ 

*Why trimmest thoa thy way to seek loTO?’ —Jrrkmiah 
n. 33- 

What is trimming? It is the holding of a middle 
course or nosition between parties, so as to appear to 
favour each. The Jews trimmed between God and the 
idols. And the just God who loathes all that is not 
straight and upright shakes their equivocal souls with 
this stormy interrogatory, ‘ Why trimmest thou thy 
way to scH-'k h)ve?* 

I. Expressions of Trimming. — We often find 
trimming e.xpresses itself in s])ecch. Quite as often 
it ('hows itself in conduct Policy is the regulating 
principle of some men’s action. They act with a 
▼lew to univci-sal conciliation. They would establish 
themselves upon the basis, always most insecure, of 
general approval. Silence is (juite commonly the re¬ 
sult of tritnming. The trimmer knows well the 
value of taciturnity: but he pi*ostitutes it into a 
vice. 

Every spliere of life unhappily has those who trim 
their way to seek love. The religious trimmer is 
woi'st ot all. 

II. The Motive of Trimming.—The motive which 
actuates a trimmer is here suainctly and accurately 
described. It is * to seek love'—to win favour, to 
gain commendation, to stand well with everybody. 

III . The Folly of Trimming.—This system cannot 
permnnenlly attain the end it seeks. No *love' 
worth having can be thus won, A trimmer is soon 
discovend, and his judgment docs not linger. Con¬ 
tempt becomes his portion. 

RIorcover trimming destroys our individual testi¬ 
mony. It makes us echoes of other voices, but pre¬ 
vents us being voices ourselves. We bcai* no pci'sonal 
witness if we thus trim our way. 

This mean habit also hinders the prevalence of 
truth. 

And what an evil influence the trimmer has upon 
others I Hear how God impeaches him in the words 
which ensue upon my text; ‘ therefore hast thou also 
taught the wicked ones thy ways', 'rrimming is 
infectious: all evil is. 

When we understand that the trimmer will be con- 
demned at the judgment-scat of Goil, we are imieed 
convinced of the folly he works. 'Truth alone will 
Stand the sciaitiny of the ^ Bar severe*. 

IV. The Cure of Trimming. —As the previous 
verse (v. 32) shows, it is forgetting God which leads 


to this trimming of onr way. If wc walk before Him 
we can never grieve Him by such folly. 

Would we avoid this paltry habit we must seek 
tlepth of conviction. 

To recall the examples of the heroic saints who 
scorned to trim their way is another means of health 
and cure in this regard. 

The example of our Ixrd is the grand deterrent 
from this evil. He died upon the cross because 
He would not by trimming His way seek lore. 
When we are tempted to be trimmers let us re¬ 
member our Saviour’s bright example and pumue it. 
—Dixsdale T. Young, The Travela of the Heart, 
p. 237. 

RErEiiRNCEs. — II. 3G. — \ V , O. Rutherford, TKt Kite 
Knowledge, p. 30. Spurgeon, Sermont, vol. Ui. No. 3007« 
HI. vol. xlii. No. 2452. 

THE HEAVENLY QUIDB 
{Sermon to the Young) 

* Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, My Father, Thoo 

art the Guide of my youth ?Jkrkmiah m. 4 . 

We arc all travellers, but are not all travcllingin 
the same direction. We need a guide. There Is no 
difficulty in finding one. There is only one to be 
relied upon. 

1. Some of the Reasons Why we Need a Guide. 

1. Our ignorance of the way. 

2. Our liability to take the wrong path. 

3. Our liability to leave the right path after we 
have chosen it 

II. Some of the Reasons Why we Should Take 
God as Our Guide. 

1 . Because He knows the way. 

2. Because He knows the trials that will befall us. 

3. Because He knows the perils that we sliall en¬ 
counter. 

4. Because He is our Father, and therefore kind 
and considerate. 

III, Some of the Reasons Why wc Should Ask 
God to Guide us now. 

1 . Because the present time is the best, 

2. Because the prcsciit time is the safest.^ 

8 . Bccatise the present may be the only time. 

— F. J. Austin, Seeds and Saplings, p. 27. 

THE LIMITATION OP EVIL 

* Behold, thoa hast spoken and done evil things at thoa 

Couldest’—JBRKMIAH III. 5 . 

L We indicate some of the restraining influencia 
of life. 

1. There is the restraint imposed by revelation. 
That Israel did not fall into the flagrant wickedness 
of the surrounding nations was not the coasequen^ 
of their innate strength or goodness—the Lord their 
God rcstraincil them, llie voices of Sinai ringing in 
their ears warned and strengthened them against the 
destructive erroi-s of paganism. Are we not to-daj 
restrained by the same gracious influence? 
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2. There is the restraint imposed by grace. The 
direct Divine action on our mind, will, conscience, 
feelini^ 111 is was the master-restraint of the ante- 
diluvi in world. So iuxs the self-same Spirit striven in 
all hearts, and in all generations. 

3. 'there is the restraint imposed by society. 
There is the rc^straint of civil law. There is the 
restraint of public opinion. There is the lestraint of 
our husiiH'ss. 'i'here are the restraints of domestic ity. 

II. ^ ‘ Notwithstanding the restraints of life, we dis¬ 
cover the wickedness of our nature by L;oin^ as far as 
possible in the direction of trans»ies>.ion.’ Men have 
power to Ihng themselves over a jirecipicc, but for 
obvious reasons they usually stop short of these des¬ 
perate (kvds. So Israel hitherto had abstained from 
the extreme acts of transgression which would have 
involved immediate retribution, but they showed their 
disposition by playing with the (ire, by trittine: on the 
ed^e of the abyss. The lively mariner in winch we 
have used our rai*er opportunities to sin shows that 
increased leisure and facility would only have exag¬ 
gerated our ini.s(ioing. 

III. It is sufliciently clear that ‘many would at 
once [irocecd to greater lengths of wickedness if the 
i^trictive intlucnces of life were withdrawn*. 

1. Note the extent to which men ‘resist these 
saving influences*. Opportunity no longer permits 
us to stone the prophv ts, or to crucify the Son of 
man, but we reveal the same hatred of truth and 
righteousness by doing despite to the S[)irit of grace. 

2. And the second sign of ‘the irregularity and 
inoidinativene.ss of our desire is found in the popu¬ 
larity of ceitain imaginative literature*. The lark 
singing from its little cage in Seven Dials is a pathetic 
attempt on thepaitof the city poor to restore in 
some measure the ruial delights they may no longer 
share; and just as certainly do we seek in our litera¬ 
ture to compensate oui-selves for liberties and plea¬ 
sures denied or cm tailed by civili/ation. 

\ye conclude with a few practical reflections:— 

1. Let us recogni/.e ‘ the glory of Clod s preventing 
grace*. The Duteh call the chain of dykes which 
protects their fields ami their firesides from the wild 
sea ‘the gohhn border*. God’s grace directly 
affecting our heart, or exjiressed in th constitution 
of society and the circumstances of life, is a golden 
border shutting out a raging, threatening sea of evil. 

2. Let us confi*ss ‘the folly of our self-righteous¬ 
ness*. The con'ciousnes.s of a sclf-righteou.sness 
often stiinds in the way of men attaining the right¬ 
eousness which is of Chid, but the forcgoiiu leflection.s 
show how little our sell-righteousiuss may be worth. 

3. We see ‘ the necessity and urgency of the grace 
which converts and ))cifects*. It is by no niean.s 
wholly satisfactory that we are kept by restraining 
grace; we must go on to .seek the grace which re¬ 
news.—^V. L. Watkinsox, The Transjlgared Hack” 
cloth, p. 47. 

REFKhKNtiK.s.—III. 12, 13.—Spur^^eon, Sermons, vol. xxx\. 
No. 1833. III. 12, 14, 22.---lhiii: vol. li. No. 2i)3l. IJ J. 13. 
—C. Holland, GUaninga from a Ministry of Fifty Years^ p. 41. 


III. 14.—Spur^feon, Sermons, vol. xiiL No. 762. 111. 16.— 
Ibid. vol. xxvii. No. 1021. 

THE TENDERNESS OF OOD 

* But I said, How shall I put thee among the children, and 
give thee a pleasant land, a goodly heritage of the hosts 
of nations ? and 1 said, Thou shalt call Me, My Father ; 
and shalt not turn away from Me.’— Jeremiah in. 19 . 

'riiE thought of the ver.se refers not so much to the 
saying as to the thinking and i-eflcction which go 1^- 
fore the speaking. ‘I thought how I would put you 
among the children.* The text comes to us through 
Jeremiah, to whom we owe so much of true, tender, 
and adeipiate teaching about God. He brings men 
into the secret of the Divine presence, and enal>les them 
to hear the consultation of Ciod with Himself. 

I. 'The problem is how to put among the childi-en 
one who is not a child. The person who is not a 
child would be miserable and far from home among 
the children of God. The Bible reveals to us the 
way which Goil took to solve the problem. It is the 
story of the making of man, and it is the story of the 
Divine patience and hopefulness for man that man 
will yet be placed among the children. Follow the 
line of Divine action down through the centuries, 
follow it on to the greatest manifestation of Divine 
love in the gift of the only begotten Son, and you 
have the practical illustration of the answer to the 
qiieslion of our text. All these great doings area 
revelation of the Divine thought of how to put men 
among the children. 

The Divine thinking issued in Divine action, and 
the action is just the story of redemption. The 
Divine action is also the Divine appeal to man. 
Answer it by the attempt to see that your place is 
among the children, and you can never find rest till 
you take your place. 

II. Follow for a little the thought of God as to 
the way by which a man is to be put among the 
children. ‘ I thought thou wouldst call me, My 
1 ather; and wouldst not turn away from Me.* 

It is the return to the Father of children made in 
the image of God ; it is the restoration of the |X)wer 
of .speaking to the Father ; it is the placing of a son 
in his 1 ight place in the family of God. With this 
ictum there is the new (piahty of real thought, of 
spiritual worth, of Divine fellowship. 

To say ‘ My Father* is not merely to say the words, 
or to take them on our lips; it means experience 
with God, speaking to Him, hearing Him sj)eak, 
being lilleil with the Spirit of God, and being entered 
into the secret of God*s purpose. 

III. ‘I thought thou wouldst not turn away from 
Me.* It is enough to break the heart of any one 
w ho believes what is here said, Tliis word of the 
Prophet, this picture of the living God stretching forth 
hands of tenderness and love to men, saying to them, 
‘Thou wilt not tm*n away from Me,*is a real and true 
poitrait of God. It is the truest revelation of Him 
that man can ever know. Think of Him, finally, as 
Jesus Lluist His Son has revealed Him to us, who 
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throiiffh the Son may become children.—.1. Ivkracii, 
The Other Side of Greatness, p. (58. 

Repkhkncus.—III. 19.—J. T. Forhe«, Christian JForW 
Pulpit,, vol. Ixiii. 1903, p. 257. H. J. Druinmoiid, Faith's 
Certainties, p. 149. Spur^^enn, Sermons^ vol. xlvii. No. 2742. 
III. 21, 22.—A. Maclareii, Ex]X)sitions of Holy Scripture — 
Istiiah and Jereiniah, p. 254. 111. 22, 23.—Spuigeoa, Ser- 

mojis, vol. xlii. No. 2452. 

PLURAL, YET SINGULAR 
Truth. • . judgment . . . righteousness.’— Jeremiah iv. a. 

I want to speak about the plural that runs itself up 
into the singular. * Truth, juclgiuent, righteousness.* 
We cannot get rid of the three ; when we sometimes 
think we are farthest from it we are closest upon it. 
It is a mystery that is to be r< ckon(‘d witli. Indiffer¬ 
ence, worldliness, folly, may avoiil all the.se subjects, 
and thus run a downward and self-extinguishing 
coui*se. Thei-e remains the idea of the three. We 
cannot, let us say again and again to 001*801 ves, get 
away from that idea; it is in us, it is part of us, it is 
the mystery of our own being. We deny the three- 
one, but denial is no argument We have to account 
tor the triune. 

I. You will find instances of this three-one in many 
places. For example, in the very words of the text, 
‘'iruth, judgment, righteousness.* 'these are not 
three things differing from one another in quality 
and opposing one another in jiolicy and in aim ; the 
three are one, and that ope is the flret—‘truth*. 
How then do the others apply themselves? Adjec¬ 
tivally as qualifying the; great and inclusive word 
truth. Truth—yes, truth that stands in judgment, 
truth that stands in righteousne.ss, truth that runs 
out in these threefold expressions and yet retums 
upon itself and stands forth ins it were a diamond or 
a star. 

II. In Daniel in. 7 ‘all the people, the nations, and 
the l ingimges fell down '. Can languages fall down ? 
Is there not something here highly rhetorical and 
figui-ative? Certainly; that is the very subject. 
The reading, therefore, would be, All the {)eoj)le— 
yes, even nations and languages—fell down before the 
Image. The great noun is ‘the people*; ‘nations 
and languages’ arc little aspects of the great substan¬ 
tive, ‘ the people *. So we do not read, ‘ All the 
people and the nations and the languages * as if they 
wei*e three dilferent things ; the great central thought 
is the people, the inculentals are the nations and the 
languages, and yet quite essential to the completeness 
of the lUure. How easy it would be to run ofI‘ on 
ell her of these nouns, ‘nations,* and ‘ languages,* and 
deliver a useless ethnic discourse upon the.se motto 
words. These words must be put in their right place, 
and that place Ls subsidiary and collateral; the gi*eat 
outstanding noun is ‘the people *. 

HI. Take another instance with which we ai*e very 
familiar, so familiar indeed that many of us know 
nothing about it. Matt, vl 13, ‘Thine is the king¬ 
dom and the power and the glory,*—as if they wei*e 
three different things. When will we remember that 


there is a leading noun, and the two other nouns shade 
away and subside into rhetorical assistances and 
phases of the thought? The subject is one; the 
winter is not talking about three different attributes; 
he is talking about one thing, but he needs the 
rhetorical I luce members in order to fill out the ex- 
piHNsion of his thought Here also we cannot get rid 
of the three-one. 

IV. Take a wonderful instance from the lips of 
Christ Himself; you will find that instance in the 
fourleehth chapter of John and the sixth and con¬ 
textual ver.ses. ‘ I am the way, the ti*uth, and the 
life*. Three things? No, one thing. Jesus Christ 
is talking about the way and about nothing else. 
How then does lie describe it ? ‘I am the way, the 
true way*—you see how ‘truth* drops into ‘true,* 
the noun into tne adjective—‘and the living way*. 
But it is wjiy, wav, atui only way that forms the sub¬ 
ject of the Master’s thought. Alway.s get into the 
one thing that makes the other things possible. Do 
not waste your very .souls on the details. Your first 
business is to get hold of the central tinth, the one 
thing meant, and then to get hold of what is illustra¬ 
tive, external, and auxiliarv. 

V. You have the same thing in your own pei'sonal 
cmistitution. T'he Apostle describes us as ‘ body, soul, 
and spirit*. 'I'hiee things? Certainly not. One 
thing? Yes, one thing. What is that one thing? 
Man ; and man is a trinity, and a tri-unity, a three- 
one ami a one-three; and as he studies himself in 
these aspects there will come upon him great religious 
moods, visions, and dreamings, and he will find that 
grass and flesh and air and many things have been 
made specially for thegi'owth and culture of the l)ody. 
Then he will ask himself, Is there anything in higher 
fields growing for the soul ? And the answer will 
be a gracious Yes whispered from the seciet places 
of eteinity. There is a spirit, thei*e is a revelation, 
there is a holy iloctiine, there is an altar, and as he 
watches the fields and the rivers and the seas for the 
food whii h he necils for the body, so he will search 
these greater w atei-s and greater sjmees for the nurture 
of the soul. But is there nothing for the spirit, which 
seems to be, according to our poor crude thinking, 
a kind of higher quality, a more spiritualized and 
etherealized soul, even the spirit? God is a Spirit. 
God is not what we call a soul, a psyche; God is a 

C neunia, a spirit, a Spirit of the soul. *rhe soul is 
lit a kind of clothing for the spirit, but body, soul, 
spirit belong to one another, and constitute what but 
an ineffable unity ?— Joseph Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol, IV. p. 214. 

IIefkrences.— IV. 3. —C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Out” 
line, p. 284. G. W. Herbert, Notes of Sermons, p. 50. J. 
Parker, Studies in Texts, vol. i. p. 180. IV. 10.—Henry Alford, 
Quebec Chapel Sermoiu, vol. i. p. 2o7. IV. 14.—H. Harris, 
Shoif Sermons, p. 170. Spur^reon, Semums, vol. xxvi. No. 
1573. JV. 19.—J. Marshal 1 Lanj?, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liii. 189B, p. 3.5G. IV. 20.—Spurf^eon, Sermons, vol. vil. 
No. 349 ; vol. xxiii. No. 1363. IV. 30.— Ibid vob xxlii. No. 
1363. 
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A MAN 

*Rttn ye to and fro throug^h the streets of Jerusalem, and see 
DOW, and know, and seek in the broad places thereof, if 
ye can find a man, if there be any that executeth judgment, 
that seeketh the truth ; and 1 will pardon it —Jukkmiah 

V. 1 . 

To feel and to bring out tlie force of this vci'se strcss 
must be laid upon the woi*d man. The text tells us 
what a man is; how rani a man is; how valuable a 
man is. 

I. The man that is to be sought out according to 
the direction in this vei*se is a person that excculeth 
judgment, and that seeketh the truth. A man, then, 
IS first ot‘ all one that does what is right and just from 
piinciple, uniformly, and towards all. 

Further, a man is one who not only does what is 
right, hut he has in his licart a love of truth. We 
are told that he ‘seeketh the truth’. In doing what 
he believes to beoijuitable and just, he h/is a conscious 
desire that his views of equity and justice should be 
according to truth, and that of course is the ti ulh as 
it IS before God, w’hich ought to reign supreme and 
through all the relationships and the intercourse of 
intelligent and responsible beings. When on the 
I coronation of Edward VI. there wci*e brouglit to be 
canied before him, acconling to custom, the sharp 
sword of justice, the pointless sword of mercy, and the 
two-handed sword of state, he called for the Bible 
also, ‘’rimt,* said he, ‘is the sword of the Spirit, by 
which we all ought to be govenied who use these 
othei’S for the safety of the people by the law s ap¬ 
pointment ; it is from that that wc obtain all our 
power, and goodness, and grace, and salvation, and 
whatever wc have of Divine strcngtli.* 

II. Notice the value of a true man. God says in 
this vei*se, ‘If ye can find a man,’ a man of this 
character, ‘ in Jerusalem, I will pardon it,’ pardon Jeru¬ 
salem. What forlxyarance is there in God, liow un¬ 
willing is He to destroy. When a man or a community 
violates truth and justice, he is expvi.sed, they are 
exposed to the evil consecjuences. Each of us has an 
independent responsibility and must give an account 
of himself to God, but at the same time we are linked 
with others, we contribute to the general tone of 
society, wc act along with it and as component parts, 
we have each a ^hare in the aggicgate responsibility, 
the praise or blame, the good or evil that belongs to 
the whole. 

III. One last thing is thought of—a centre of trust, 
a shield of defence, before which God would lower the 
sword’s point. What was that? What have mvn 
and women to look to for the defence and {)rosperity 
of nations ? It was a man. Goethe says no greater 
good can happen to a town than for several educated 
men thinking in the same way about what is good 
and true living in it. But Goethe’s standard is in¬ 
sufficient ; it falls short of the Divine. The defendci-s 
and the boneractoi*s of nations and of their fellow-nicn 
are the morally and religiously good in them; men 
whose lives are regulated by the teachings of God; 
men who seek to act as Christ did are the men that 
are worthy, and tliat are looked upon by God as 


blessings to the nation. Even one such is a niighW 
pillar, and on occasion even one such may be tfiie 
Saviour and mainstay of the State. 

Can we ever forget that in regard to the salvation 
of the workl, and of our own souls, we owe everything 
to the ONE MAN, Christ Jesus, and that it is foi 
His sake alone that we can obtain blessing, and sal¬ 
vation, and pardon!—11. J. Drummond, British 
Weekly Pulpit^ vol. u, p. 81. 

llKKisnENCBS.—V. 1.—J. Mitford Mitchell, Chrittitm 
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Courage of the True Prophet,'* Archdeacon Farrar in C7irt»- 
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(i.) Riglit Doing,” Momerie 8 Origin of Evil and Other 
Sermons, p. 197, and (ii.) “ Right Thinking,” Origin ef 
Evil and Other Sermons, p. 209, and (iii.) “The Value of 
Maiiliiicdi',” Origin of Evil and Other Sermons, p. 222. Wythe^ 
Puljiit Amdyd, voi. v. p. 294; and see an admirable outline^ 
“True Manhood,” by S. Conway, in Pulpit Commentary 
“ Jeremiah,*' vol. i. p. 128. For the history see Geikie's 
Hours IPilh the Ptible, vol. v, p. 105, etc V. 1-G and 10-31,— 
Spurgeon, Serynons, vol. xlvi. No. 2CG0. V. 2. —C. Kingsley, 
Sermons on Natural Subjects, p. 199. 

GOD’S DEALINGS WITH MEN 

*0 Lord, are not Thine eyes upon the truth? thou hast 

stricken them, but they have not grieved. '—Jeremiah v. 3. 

It may well be a source of comfort and strength to a 
man to know that God’s eyes are upon the truth, upon 
the present reality, and not on mere appearance. Let 
all men know that God sees things preci.sely as they 
are. In the present instance He saw unreality, faith¬ 
lessness, untruthfulncss. And when He smote them, 
they did not really respond by sorrow for their mia- 
ileeds, whatever outward show they may have made. 
They forgot that, while man looketh on the outward 
ajqn arance, the Loid looketh on the heart 

I. The Gracious End God ever has in View In 
Afflicting Men.—It is that they may return to Him 
by the path of grief for their sin and of amcndmcnl 
of life. The treading of this path is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the sinner’s return, and it is cast up by the 
fatherly chastisements of God. 

II. But Man has the Power of Frustrating the 
Gracious End of God.—When stricken, he is not 

lievcd. In many ways, consciously or unconsciously, 
e can finistrate God's gracious puipose on his behalf 
For example:— 

(а) By tracing all his sufferings merely to 
secondary causes. They bring no message from God 
to his soul; they merely speak of a fellow-man’s in¬ 
justice, or a weak constitution, or some mistake ha 
himself has made in his plans and calculations, etc 

(б) By a mere stoical endurance rather than a 
childlike acquiescence. The child’s feelings ait 
acute while he says, ‘Even so, Father, for so it seems 
good in Thy sight’. To drill and school oneself to 
near pain of body or spirit without flinching is not to 
submit to God, but to bow to fate. This will never 
lead anyone to ‘return^ to God. 

(c) By simple delay xn returning to God by rt- 
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pentance and faith, A man may feel and recognize 
the calls and chastenings of God; but by simple 
delaying to comply with the message conta ned in 
those chastenings, this feeling gets gradually dulled. 

‘To-day, if ye will hear His voice, harden not your 
heail.’ 

Repicrences.—V. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermoru, vol. xxvii. No. 
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, . OLD PATHS y 

(Thoughts for the New Year) 

* Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, 

where is the good way, and walk thereiii, and ye shall 

find rest for your souls.'-—J ersmiah vi. i6. 

* Ask for the old paths, wheits is the ^ood way, and 
walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.* 
Our Hle.s.sed Saviour knows that we want rest; His 
beautiful call comes right across the ocean of trouble, 
the ofl-i-epeated call, 'Come to Me, come to Me, 
and I will give you rest*. It is what you most want 
—rest. So many people deviate from the old paths 
and try to get rest. Just look round about and see 
tlie numlxir of religions there are—bypaths; and 
people wander along these paths and think they will 
get rest. They do not. vVhat are the old paths, 
that you and I are to walk therein and rest ? 

I, '1 he old path, fii-st of all, is the path of blood. 
Do not mistake that. All along the road you can 
trace drops of blood. It is the Blood of the Passion 
of the Saviour. How could we, you and I, face the 
judgment seat of Chiist if it were not for the Blood 
of the Lamb? Our only hope of redemption is 
in the Blood of the Blessed Saviour. It is the old 
path. We have no other hope, no other i-est than in 
the Sacrilice of our Blessed Saviour. Do not let any 
of the modern ideas of the twentieth-century religion 
allure you into bypaths. 

II. And then I should say walk in the old paths in 
the day in which we live by accepting the Word of 
God. The Word of God Is written, of course, for your 
souls; your soul shall find rest therein, and, if I were 
you, I would learn by heart your favourite texts, so that 
when you cannot read, and things are beginning to 
get a bit dim, you may have them within your heaiL 


III. Then there is this: keep in the old path of 
service. What I mean by this is that it is so very 
common nowadays to divide up the secular from the 
religious. We Christians must not have that. St. 
l*aul says all L to be sacred, nothing secular. You 
wouli not call it ‘churchy* to cat and to drink, but 
we are told whi ther we eat or drink, or whatsoever 
we do, we are to do all to the glory of God. We are 
to make no distinction. Paul was serit by the Saviour 
to preach the Gospel to men ; he was an Apostle, and 
yet he was a tent-inaki r. Paul used to make tents 
to get a little money to live by. He sold his tents 
and earned money and livid by it, and liveil for the 
glory of God. To those who love God, where do the 
secular and the piofane come in at all? You are 
often told that we Christians ought to give a tenth 
ol our income ti) the Church. A Jew gives a tithe. 
Well, if you give a tenth, you do what the Jews do^ 
but that is not the rule of the Christian religion. 
The Chri'.tian religion is to give all. You must not 
divide up your money into secular purposes and 
religious ])urposc8; that is not the old path, that is 
not the way of salvation. Every penny you spend 
you should spend as best you can to the glory of God. 
Do not let us l)e unreal ; let us be r)crfcitly tnia 
We Christians must live and act as under God’s sight, 
and do everything for His sake, and the man who 
spends his money to bring up his family does right, 
he is acting in the sanctuary, the sanctuary of do¬ 
mestic life, which God Himself will bless. 

IV, Another of the old paths is obedience to God’t 
Woixl; submission to God’s Word. ‘Ask for the 
old paths.’ ' 'Peach me to do the thing that plcaseth 
Thee, for Thou art my God.’ That is the old path. 
Ask God to show you the way, that you may walk 
therein, and find lest for your soul. If you do your 
own will, you will never find lest, but if you do God*» 
will, it is perfect rest. 

V. Lost of all the paths, I should mention the 
beautiful pathway, when it draws towards what 
seems to be the end of the way altogether, the path 
of communion with God. ‘Ii Thy presence go not 
with us, carry us not up hence.* You do not want to 
go away from Him. Confide youreelves bravely to 
Him and be happy, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls. If you have listened for His command, 
and your car has become attuned to His Voice, 
yon will hear His Voice in the storm, in the wind, in 
the night, and in the end you will hear Him call you 
to come to Him across the water, and you can say, 
like Peter, ‘Lord, teach Thou me to come to Thee 
across the water,* and He will say, ‘Come’. Is not 
this leally what we want, right deep down beyond 
everything, to rest in the Arms of God. 

STEADFASTNESS IN THE OLD PATHS 

• Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and tee, and ask 
for the old paths, where is the g:ood way, and walk there¬ 
in, and ye shall find rest for you. souls.*—J krbmiah vi. xa 

It is one great jHJculiarity of the Chiistian character 
to be dependent. Men of the world, indeed, in pnK 
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poi*tion as they are active and enterprising, boast of 
their in(iej)eiulence, /ind aie proud of having obliga¬ 
tions to no one. But it is the Christian s excellence 
to be diligent and watdifiil, to work and peisevere, 
and yet to be in spirit dependent; to be willing to 
servi‘, Mud to rejoice in the permission to do so; to be 
content to view himself in a subordinate place; to 
love to sit in the dust. Though in thc» Church a son 
of Gotl, he takes pleasure in considering himself 
Christ’s ‘ servant ’ and ‘ slave ’; he feels glad whenever 
he can put himself to shame. So it is the natural 
bent of his inind freely and affectionately to visit and 
tiMce the lootste})s of th(* saints to sound the praises 
of the great men of old who have wrought wondere 
in the Cdiunh and whose words stdl live; being 
jealous of their honour, and feeling it to be even too 
great a privilege for such as he is to be put in trust 
with the fa th once delivered to them, and following 
them strictly in the iiarrow way, even as they have 
followed Christ. To the eai-s of such persons the 
words of the text are as sweet music: ‘Thus saith 
the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for 
the old paths, where Is the good way, and walk 
therein, and ye shall find I'est for your souls*.—J. 11. 
Newman. 

Refehrnces.—VI. 10.—Spurgeon, SemoTW, vol. xlvii. No. 
2748. II. D. M. Spence, Voices and Silences, p. 271. K. C S. 
Gibson, Memojes from the Old TeMurMnt, p. 238. “ Plfiiii Ser- 

motia’* by contributors to the Tracts for ilie Times, vol. v. p. 
167. Ihid, vol. X. pp, 307, 317. W. Brooke, Sermons, p. 60. 

VI. 10-19.—AV, Hay M. H. AitKcii, Mission Senmws (3nl 
Series), p. 103. VI. 29.—Spuigeou. Sennons, vol. xv. No. 
890. VI. 29, 30.—VII. 9, 10.—'f. Teij^nmouth Shore, The 
Life of the World to Come, p. 107. VII. 12.—‘MMaiii Ser¬ 
mons’* by contributors to the Tracts for the Times, vol. i. 1G8. 

VII. 18.—AV. Hay M. H. Aitken, Mission Sermons {Sr<\ Series), 
p. 207. VII. 21.—Spurjfeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2301. 

VIII. —/W. vol. xlii. No. 2491 ; vol. xlix. No. 28.58. VIII. 
6 .— Ibid. vol. iv. No. 109. VlII. 7.— Tbid. vol. xlix. No. 2858. 
VIJI. 11.— Ibiil. vol. xxviii. No. 10,58. J. AVordsworth, The 
One Religion, Hampton Lectnres, 1801, p. 217. Vlil. 14.— 
H. AV. AVebb-Peploe, CalU to Holiness, p. 175, VlII, 19, 20. 
—Spmgcon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 008. VlII. 20.— Ibid. vol. 
xxvi. No. 1502. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 
154. S. A. Tipple, Simday Mornings at Norwood, p. 39. J. 
Parker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixviii. 1905, p. 177. 

BALM IN GILEAD 

‘For the hurt of the daughter of my people,’ etc.—J rrbmiah 

VIII. 21, 22. 

The lament of a good man over the sins of his 
countrymen. 

I. The Nature of the Malady, 

1. Hereditary. 

‘ By one man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin.’ 

2. Universal. 

'All have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God.’ 

3. Dangerous. 

‘ The wages of sin is death.’ 

II. The MeaiVs of Cure.—The medicine here re¬ 
ferred to is a resinous substance obtained from the 


balsam-tree, which flourished near Gilead, and waa 
far-famed for its healing properties; often sold for 
twice its weight in silver. Obtained by cutting the 
balk with an axe wh(;n the fresh juices were most 
vigorous. The quantity which exuded from one tree 
did not exceed sixty drops a da^. 

The Gospel is the cure for sm-sick souls. This is; 

1. An infallible remedy. 

2 . The only infallible remedy. 

3. A remedy within the reacn of alL 

III. The Reasons Why the Cure is Not Effected.-— 
Why does the Gospel fail ? It is not Chiist’s fault; 
but ours. 

1. Insensibility and indifference on the part of the 
sinner. 

2. Apathy and neglect on the part of the disciples 
of Christ.—F. J. Austin, Seeds and Saplings, p. 24 

Rkferrncim.—VIII. 22.— Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvL 
1894, p. 301. AV. M. Putishon, Balm in Gil^, Sermont, 
p. 513; see also Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 
245. IX.—Spiirj^eon, Sermons, vol. xxxviii. No. 2274. IX, 
1. — Ibid. vol. iii. No. 150. A. Phelps, The Old Testament a 
Living Book for All Ages, p. 7. 

THE WISH TO ESCAPE 

* Oh that I had in the wilderness a lodging-place of wayfaring 
men ; that I might leave my people, and go from them r 

— Ifrkmiah tx. 2. 

*And now, behold, I loose thee this day from the chains 
which were upon thine hand. If it seem good unto thee 
to come with me into Babylon, come; and I will iook 
well unto thee: but if it seem ill unto thee to come with 
me into Babylon, forbear: behold, all the land is before 
thee: whither it seemeth good and convenient for thee te 
go, thither go. Now while he was not yet gone back, he 
said, Go back also to Gedaliah the son of Ahikam the soo 
of Shaphan, whom the king of Babylon hath made gover¬ 
nor over the cities of Judah, and dwell with him among 
the people: or go wheresoever it seemeth convenient unto 
thee to go. So the captain of the guard gave him victuals 
and a reward, and let him go. Then went Jeremiah unto 
Gedaliah the son of Ahikam to Mizpah ; and dwelt with 
him among the people that were left in the land.*— 
Jeremiah xl. 4-6. 

Jeremiah had cried wildly, ‘ Oh that I could escape'; 
hut when escape was po.ssible he tumed his back on 
it He went to Mizpah with Gedaliah, and though 
only the dregs of .Judah had been left there, .still— 
(begs or no dregs—they were his own people, and 
like a gallant soul he would not leave them. 

L We all feel sometimes the longing to escape 
To escape from what ?—in the first place from mon¬ 
otony. 

Or again responsibility may cause it—the pi^urs 
of res|)onsibility and care—not the weaiy weight of 
this unintelligible world, but just the burdens that 
lie at our own doors. 

But to most of us there come hours when the great 
longing is to escape from oui*selves. 

O that a man might arise in me, 

That the man 1 am might cease to bo! 

II, This longing betrays itself in many ways. 

1. It betrays itself in day-dreams. It is one of 
the great offices of imagination to be a refuge when 
we are in rebellion against facta 
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2. It betrays itself in pleasure, and especially in 
the craving for exciting pleasure. The very charm 
of excitement lies in this that it helps men lor a 
little to forget. 

5. And then does it not betray itself in theories? 
How easy it is to blind ourselves to facts, when wc* 
once adopt some theory about them! When I see, 
and I see it every day, how men turn away from the 
straight gaze of Christ, and when I see how they run 
to philosophies and theories which have no cry in 
them, no cross, no blood—only harmonious and flatter¬ 
ing musio—to me at least that is another betrayal of 
the strange yet (picnchlcss longing to escape. 

HI. The duty of a Christian is to crush it How¬ 
ever instinctively this wish may rise, it must when it 
i-iscs be sternly combated. This is our duty every 
day we live, bc'cause of the example of Christ Jesus. 

* O my Father, if it be })Ossible let this cu}) pass from 
me! * What is that, but the wild cry of all humanity, 
to flee from its ('alvary and be at rest? Yet immedi¬ 
ately, ‘Not My will, but Thine be done. I am here 
not to do My will but Thine, O God.* And that 
instant recognition of the Father, and the immediate 
ow'ning of His will, tells how in the very moment 
that the wish was formed, the wish—to escape, to 
flee away—was crushc‘d.—G. II. Morrison, The Un- 
lighted Lunire^ p. 102. 

Hekkukncks.— IX. 2. — A. llamsay, Studies in Jeremiah^ p. 
47. C. A. Smith, British WeekUj Bulpity vol. ii. p. 301). IX, 
7. — Spurgeon, Sermmis^ vol. xxxviii. No. 2274. IX. 23, 24. — 
J. 1*. Cihuistone, ChrisHan IVorld Puljnt, vol. xxxvii. 131)0, p. 
150. A. K. Tonkin, ibid, vol. xliv. 1303, p. 122. J. Parker, 
Hidden Sprimjs^ p. 153. X.— Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 1. No. 
2303. 

‘Thus shall ye say unto them, the g:ods that have not made 
the heavens and the earth, even they shall perish from the 
earth, and from under these heavens.’—J eremiaii x. ii. 

Ur. h’locK, in his History of the (,’huich Missionary 
Society, says that (daudius lluchanan, in his valedic¬ 
tory address to the fiist men sent to India, refei*s to this 
uniijue C’haldaie verse embedded in the Hebrew of 
Jeicmiah’s prophecy. ‘Just as if,’ says Buchanan, 
‘while you are receiving instructions in your own 
tongue, one sentence should be given you in the Tamil 
or Cinghale.se language which you should deliver to 
the Hindus.* 

Rkfeiiknce.— X. IG. —A. Maclareii, Expontiona of Holy 
Scripture — Isaiah and Jeremiah, p. 208. 

THE COLLAPSES OF LIFE 

‘ Woe is me for my hurt I my wound is grievous: but I said, 
truly this is my grief, and I must bear it. My tent is 
spofled, and all my cords are broken: my children are 
gone forth of me, and they are not: there is none to 
stretch forth my tent any more, and to set up my curtains.* 
—JeRFMIAH X. 19, 20 (R.V ). 

*For in the day of trouble He shall keep me secretly in His 
pavilion : in the covert of His tent shall He hide me ; He 
shall lift me up upon a rock.’—P salm xxvii. 5 (R.V.). 

1. The Lament of th%Prophet.—‘ Woe is me for my 
hurt! my wound is grievous, truly this is my grief.* 
It was not an irritation, inconvenience, or annoyance, a 
disagi eeable, disappointing incident, as so many of our 
troubles are : it was a bitter grief, a crushing ovei thiow. 


1. The overthrow is total, ‘My tent is spoiled 
and all my cords are broken.* Many times had the 
land of Israel been devastated ancl its j)opulation 
sulijectcd to loss and sutiering; on this occasion the 
catastrophe was to be overwhelming. Thus from 
time to time is it with the individual. Sometimes 
adverse financial fortune wrecks our tent Sometimes 
the calamity that surprises us is the total failure of 
our health. 

2 . The overthrow is sudden, A tent in the wilder¬ 
ness is broken without warning, and hei'ein is the 
symbol of our overthrows. \Ve speak of coming 
events ca.sting their shadows befoi-e: tremendous 
events supervene with little waiming. The most desol¬ 
ating bolts shoot out of a blue sky, the spectre of ruin 
is ambushed in broad sunshine aiul takes us unawai'es. 

3. The ovortluow is irreparable. ‘There is none 
to stretch forth my tent any more, and to set np my 
curtains.* This order of calamity is repeated in 
private life. Usnally the losses of life admit of 
ameliorai)ons; but some deprivations are complete, 
some losses final. We mast look the fact in the face 
that the day approaches when we sliall be totally 
helpless, when nothing can be done, and everything 
must be endured. 

4. The overthrow is personal, ‘ Truly this is my 
grief, and I must lx?ar it* We live in a world of 
misfortunes and sorrows; but, as a rule, they do not 
greatly aflect us: they occur in distant places, they 
affect strangers. One day, how'evor, the calamity 
comes right home, and the anow drinks up our spirit 
‘It is my gi'ief.* 

11. The Psalmist’s Refuge.—‘For in the day of 
troul)le He shall keep rne scci-etly in His pavilion: 
in the covert of 11 is tent shall He hide me.* When 
your tent sinks away hopele.ssly there is a royal 
pavilion in which you may hide—this is the sublime 
direction and consolation of these precious words— 
something deeper than our giief, vaster than our 
sorrow. 

Fly to the living God, Jeremiah, in the chapter 
whence our first text is taken, dwells upon the reality 
and glory of the living God. We believe in the 
living God—all-wise, just, loving, keeping mercy for 
thousands who fear Him, and we tiust in His perfect 
government and glorious purpose.—W, L. W Atkin¬ 
son, Themes for Hours of Meditation, p. 44. 

Refeiienck.s.— X. 23.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. No. 
28U3. XI. 8 . — Ibid. vol. xiv. No. 838. XI. 12. — W, J, 
Kuox-Little, Labour and Sorrow, p. 131. 

TRIVIAL TROUBLE 

‘ If thou hast run with the footmen, and they have wearied 
thee, then how canst thou contend with horses ? and 
though in a land of peace thou art secure, yet how wilt 
thou do in the pride of Jordan. ’—Jkremiah xii, 5 (R.V.). 

The proof that so many of us have little real trouble 
is found in the fact that we so piercingly bewail 
trifling losses and pains; were the distresses more 
acute, we should say less about them. 

I. The habit of pampering ourselves shows how far 
we have lost sight of the seriousness of life. 'The 
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lacramental host of God has ever been prepared to 
accept great losses and sufferings for the high rewards 
it contemplates. ‘ The noble army of mai-tyrs * is the 
glory of God’s Chra’ch, and in a real sense repi-esenta- 
live of its sjiirit and power. Its memlxji-s have swom 
allegiance to a captain who wfis* made perfect through 
suffering*; and in all ages they have dared the most 
treinentlous tribulations that they might win eternal 
life. Our disproportionate attention to minor miseries 
shows how far we have lost sight of the extreme 
seriousness of the true idea and tiesign of human life. 

II. To brood over paltry trials reveals littleness of 
soul; and accentuates tliat littleness. We are in danger 
of deceiving oui-selves on this point It is not uncom¬ 
mon for men to believe that they are able to bear 
gieat calamities better than they can small ones. It 
IS an illusion. He who is wearied in a sprint with 
the footmen will never contend successfully with 
horses; he who faints in the land of peace will make 
a poor show in the swelling of Jordan. Little physical 
energy is left when the grasshon|>er becomes a burden ; 
little energy of soul remains when the grasshopper of 
trivial trouble is allowed to plague us. And as fret- 
fulness indicates spiritual fecldeness it accentuates it; 
it effectually piecludes inward laigeness, strength, and 
heroiMn. 

III. The habit of repining unfits us to deal with 
the real troubles awaiting us farther on. Wc ought 
so to run with the footmen that we shall be able to 
bridle the hoi*ses; we ought so to dwell in the land 
of peace—careless of its gnats, contemptuous of its 
gia.sshoppei*s—that it shall prove a precious discipline 
against the day when dc‘ep calls unto deep, and when 
all the waves and billows go over us; but to permit 
the inevitable friction of everyday life to waste our 
power is to lay ourselves open to inglorious humdia- 
tions whenever the crisis comes.— W. L. Watkinson, 
Themes for Houre of Meditation^ p. 107. 

Illustration. — In Mosses from an Old Manse 
Nathaniel Hawthorne writes: ‘ There are so many 
unsub'»tantial sorrows which the necessity of our 
mortal state begets on idleness, that an ol^scrver, 
casting aside sentiment, is sometimes led to question 
whether there may be any real woe except al>solute 
physical suffering and the loss of closest friends.— 
Vv. L. Watkixson, Themes for Hours of Medita¬ 
tion, p. 107. 

Referencks.—XII. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. C35. 
C. Leach, Christian JForld Pulpit, vol. xl. 1891, p. 204. J. 
Pulsford, Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 240. G, 
Daw-on, Sermons, p. 43. A. Maclareii, Expositions of Holy 
Scri])ture—Isaiah and Jeremiah, p. 272. XIII. 1-11.—Spur¬ 
geon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1700. XIII, 15-17.— IbuL vol. 
xxlx. No. 1748. XI11. 10.—A. W. Potts, School Sermons, p. 
150. XIII. 20.—‘'Plain Sermons*' by contributors to the 
Tracts for the Times, vol. i. p. 3. 

HABIT 

*Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? 
Then may ye also do good that ore accustomed to do 
evil.’— Jkrhmiah xm. 23 . 

L The Origin of Habit.— Habit may be conceived 


to arise in this way. When, in the revolution of 
time—of the day, or the week, or the month, or the 
year—the point comes round at which we have been 
thinking or anything, or have done anything, the 
law of the association of ideas we think of it again, or 
do it again. Por instance, when day dawns we awaka 
Wc get out of bed because we have done it at that 
time before. At a later hour we take breakfast, and 
go away to business, for the same reason ; and so on 
through the day. The more frequently anything has 
been done, the stronger is habit, and frequency acts 
on habit through something el^»e. I'rcquency gives 
case and swiftness to the doing of anything. It is 
not only the mind that is involved in liabiL Even 
the body is subdued to its service. Do we not recog¬ 
nize the soldier by his gait, the student by his stoop, 
and the merchant by his bustle ? And in the parts 
of the hotly that are invisible—the muscles and nerves 
—there is a still gieater change due to habit. 
Hence the counsel of the philosopher, and I think 
it is a very profound counsel: * Make your nervous 
system your ally instead of your enemy in the battle 
of life*. 

II. Excessive Habit. — Habit, even good habit, 
may be excessive. It tends to become hide-l)ouncl 
and tyrannical. There is a pharisaical sticking to 
opinions once fornied, and to customs once adopted, 
which is the piincipal obstacle to human jirogieso, 
Yet, on the whole, there is no possession so val iablo 
as A few good habits, for this means that not only is 
the minii pledged and covenanted to good, but the 
muscles ai*e supple, and even tlie very bones ai’c bent 
to what is good, 

III. Desirable Habits. 

1 . Self-control; that i.s, the power of getting your¬ 
self to do what you know you ought to do, and to 
avoid what you know you ought to avoid. 

2. Concentration of mind. 

3. Really working when you are at work. 

4. Prayei-. 

IV. The Tyranny of Evil Habits. —Evil habits 
may be acquired through simply neglecting to acquire 
good ones. Like weeds they grow up wherever the 
field is uncultivated and the good seed is not sowa 
I’or example, the man who docs not work becomes a 
disdpated loafer. 

The tyranny of evil habit is proverbial. The 
moralists compare it to a thread, at the l)eginning, 
but as thread is twisted with thread, it becomes like 
a enable which can turn a ship. 

V. The Problem of Christianity. —In the work of 
overcoming evil habits, is there available for man a 
power outside himself that when his own power fails^ 
will stand him in stead, not, indeed, by pushing his 
own powers aside, but by entering into compact with 
them, and raising them to the strength necessary for 
the occasion? I say that is the problem of Chris¬ 
tianity, and nobody can have any doubt what the 
answer is which Scri])ture gives to it Is it not also tha 
answer of experience, the experience of tens of thou¬ 
sands of men who have tried in vain to reform then> 
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lelvesi but have found in the Gospel the power of God 
unto salvation; the experience of men in whom the 
power of evil habit was so strong that it seemed 
as impossible to overcome it as to reverse the course 
of Act leron, and yet who, by the grace of God, wei*e 
made humble and progi*essive Christians? There is 
DO force of evil with which the Saviour cannot cope. 
—-Jami':s Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
XLix. 1896, p. 198. 

Reprucncbs. —XIII. 23. — Spur^pon, Sermont, rol. xliU. 
No. 2536. A. Brooke, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Hi. 1897, 
p. 205. L. T. Dodd, ihuL vol. Ixix. 190G, p. 88. E. B. Speirs, 
A Prestnl Advent^ p. 51. A. Maclareii, Expositiont of Holy 
Scripture--Isaiah and Jeremiah^ p. 274. XIV.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons^ vol, xlvii. No. 2745. XIV. 3, 4, 22.— IbuL vol. 
XXXV. No, 2115. XIV. 7-9.—A. Maclaron, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Isaiah and Jeremiah^ p. 281. Spurgeon, Sermons^ 
Tol. xxviii. No. ICGl. XIV. 8, 9.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on 
the Prophets^ vol. ii. p. 1. XIV. O.—Ibid, Sermons on the 
Apocalypse^ etc., p. 9. XIV, 22.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 
xlvii. No. 2745. T. K. Cheyne, The Hallowing of Criticism^ 
p. 83. XV. 4.—IV. Lee, University Sermoru, p. 2G2. XV. 
12 .—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 993. 

THE EATING OF GOD’S WORDS 

* Thy words were found, and 1 did eat them.’—J bremiah xv. x6. 

The former veKe contains a sugi^^estion which bears 
upon the inteipretation of this text, That sugges¬ 
tion is this, that the position which the prophet iinds 
hiin'^clf in is due to the words of God which he had 
found and had eaten. 

I, T’he first woixl he found was, the word of Divine 
ordination: * Then the word of the Lord came unto 
me, saying, l)cfoie thy birth I knew thee; and at thy 
birth I sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a prophet 
unto the nations’. He discovei*ed that it was by no 
mei*e chance that he had entered into this life. On 
tlie contrary that he was sent into the world for a 
very definite purpose. He found he was where God 
intended him to oe and he was fulfilling the mission 
for which God had given him life. 

In the day of this discovery Jeremiah was delivered 
from the blight of a self-conscious insufficiency, ‘ I 
cannot speak, for I am a child.’ That was a genuine 
woi-d. While, however, he was under its spell he was 
utterly useless. He had no confidence in himself or 
in his powers. He was in consequence prostrated at 
the shrine of his own weakness and self-conscious in¬ 
sufficiency. Though a man may prostrate himself in 
tiue penitence for sin, even at the foot of the Cross, 
God can do nothing with him until he stands erect 
again, conscious no longer oChis own weakness, but of 
a power which has become his by eating the woixls of 
the Lord. 

II. 'rhe word of a Divine ministry —a ministry 
which was to be first of all destructive, and then con- 
•tiuctive. In that Divine ministry unto the nations 
he discovered: (1) The word of Godfs integrity, (2) 
The word of God’s pleading. What is the story of 
this book ? Is it not the story of a pTX)longed plead* 
ing, throughout the centuries, of God the Father with 


His rebellious sons? This is suiely the word of the 
Cross. (3) The word of God’s judgments. This was 
perhaps the most difficult word which the prophet had 
to receive. It was certainly the most unpopular word 
To its reception may be traced much of the trialfi 
difficulties, and sonows which had surrounded the life 
and ministry of this man of God. Yet he did nol 
hesitate to receive it. lie received it as compli* 
mentary to the word of pleading which had gone 
before it. He saw most clearly that consequent upon 
Israel’s refusal to receive the pleadings of God came 
the judgments of God. 

ill. Notice what the eating of these words meant 
to the prophet himself. (1) The reception of those 
words for the nourishment of his own spiritual life. 
(2) The willing acceptance of the principles and 
iractices involved in them. God’s ordination would 
iccome the pro])i)et’8 ordination. (3) By the eating of 
these words of God, which he had found, the prophet 
would bccoioe in heart and mind entirely Goil’a, It 
is the mingling of the waters which make the ocean. 
It is the hlentling of the valleys and mountains and 
plains which make the landscape. It is the coming of 
God into man, and the losing of man in his God^ 
which make the patriarch and the prophet, the 
Psalmist and the seer, the saint and the martyr, the 
disciple and the apostle, the preacher and the 
evangelist. —J, Gay, Common Truths from Queer 
Texts, p. 59. 

ItBPEREVCEt. XV. 10.—Spurg^eon, Sermons, roL xrll. Na 
980; vol. xviii. No. 1079. XVII. I,—Ibid. vol. xiv. No. 
812. A. MAchren, Exjmitions of Holy Scripture—Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, p. 294. XV J I. 5.—It E. Hutton, The Orovm of 
Chrxtl, vol. 1. p. 217. XVII. 5-8; XVIII. 7-10.— 
Sermons of ScJUeiermacher, p. 07. XVII, 6 .—C. Perren, 
Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 341. XVII.—0,8.—A. Mao- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Isaiah and Jeremiah, p. 
302. 

*The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperate!/ 
wicked: who can know it? *—Jkkeiiiah xvu. 9. 

Pkre Pacheu quotes the saying of the Q)mte de 
Maistre: ‘ Whatever the conscience of a crin)inal may 
be, 1 know only the heart of an honest man, aud it is 
a wretched and a fearful thing!' 

A BAD HEART 

♦The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked; who can know it ? I the Lord search the hcar)^ 

1 try the reins, even to give every man according to his 
ways, and according to the fruit of his doings.’—J brbmuii 
xvu. 9 , 10 . 

I WISH, firstly, to prove to you the tiuth of the 
words ‘the heart is deceitful above all things, and 
des])evately wicked’; secondly, to remind you that 
God knows what is within you—‘I the Loid search 
the heart’; and, thiidly, the only remedy that can 
do you any good, if you would be saved, 

I. As to the natural deceit and wickedness of cvenr 
man, woman, and child that is bora into Uie world, 
first and foi emost what says the Scripture ? You can 
hardly turn to a single part of Bible history in which 
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this doctrine does not come uppermost. Look at the 
men before the flood! who would have thought, with 
Paiadis * as a witness before their eyes (for until the 
flood i^nradise was on eaith), who would have thought 
they eoultl have tuine<l their backs on God, and given 
themselves u]) to all manner of lusts and sin? And 
yet the\ d d so, in spite of every warning, and God 
was obliged to drown the whole world, excejiting eight 
pei*sons. Look at the history of Isnu 1, the chosen 
family itself. The ly rd gave them judgt s and kings, 
and priests and prophets and ministers, and preach¬ 
ings and warnings; and yet their history, with a few 
exceptions, is a histoiy of unbelief hikI backsliding 
and transgression and crime, down to the very day 
when they crucified th(‘ Lord Jesus Chi ist Himself. 

You can hardly turn to a single family, even of the 
best of God’s servants, in which the natural coiTup- 
tion of our hearts doi s nut ap])car more or less in 
some one of the branchc's. You can hardly turn to 
a single character, among the holv men described in 
the Ihlile, who did not, to his own hoiror and dismay, 
fall at one time or another. Job thought he knew 
his heart, but affliction came and h(‘ found be did not 
David thought he knew his heart, but he learned by 
bitter experience how woefully he was mistaken. Peter 
thought he knew his heart, and in a short time he was 
repenting in tcai*s. 

II. We read, ‘I the Lord search the heart, I try 
the reins, even to give every man according to his 
ways, and according to the fruit of his doings \ There 
are two things written here: one is that, although 
you do not know your own hcaits, the Loid God 
Almighty does, ancl k(*eps a close watch over them; 
the oth(T is that He will one day call you to account, 
and judge you accordingly. And do you not observe 
here what the mind of the Spirit points to ? Some 
men might say, God will not be extreme to mark 
what is amiss, I shall have peace though I walk in the 
imagination of mine heait; but the ])rophet sweeps 
away these refuge s of lies by warning us of searching 
and of judgment immediately after he has declared 
to us the deceitful ness of man’s heart. 

III. ‘ Who can be saved ? ’ All, I answer, who give 
up their iniejuities, and grieve over them, and put 
their whole trust in Jesus Christ—J. C. Uylk, The 
Christian Race, p. 1. 

Reference.— XVII. 9, 10.—C. Holland, Gleanings from a 
Ministry of Fifty Years, p. 55. 

JESUS CHRIST OUR SANCTUARY (KEDESH) 

*A g;lorious hig’h throne from the beg;inning is the place of 
our sanctuary.'—J hrumiah xvii. 12. 

Thr name Kedesh means set apart, a sanctuary, a 
holy city. 

I. The first thought connected with sanctuary is 
that it is a sacred or consecrated place. But the word 
sanctuMry has a wider meaning. It is a sacrcnl asylum 
or refuge, a place of [)rotection. 

II. Jesus Christ is the true Sanctuary. He fulfils 
all that the city of refuge suggested. He is our Kedesh, 
our place of refuge, our sanctuary, our sacred place. 


I The altar was the meeting place between God and 
j the transgressor, where the innocent victim was offered 
in the place of the guilty sinner. So Christ is the 
true altar, the meeting place between God and man, 
the one and only Priest, the one and only Sacrifice, 
the one and only Atonement for sin. To grasp the 
altar horns was to lay hold of God’s strength and to 
rest under the shadow of His protecting love. So 
Christ is at once our shelter and our strength. 
He suiTonnds the believer as with a temple wall, keeps 
him in safety from all enemies and in peace amidst ^1 
alarms. 

The temple was God’s sanctuary of old. It repre¬ 
sented God dwelling in the midst of Israel, and Israel 
drawing near to God in the ap]>ointed way. Christ 
is the true sanctuary. His Manhood, ‘The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us,’ is the ‘ tabeniacle 
of meeting * between man and God. 

Kedesh, the city of the holy place of the sanctuary, 
points to Jesps the holy one of God, who is our one 
and only Refuge, the strong tower of the Lord in 
whiih we are safe for time and for eternity.—W, J. 
Armitage, The Cities of Refuge, p. 25. 

References.— XVII.,12. — A. M.iclaren, ExposUionsof IToljf 
Scripture — hainh and Jeremiah, p. 311. XVII. 12-14.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 170G. XVII. 13.—A- 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy ScripUire — Isaiah and Jeremiah^ 
p. 310- XVII. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1058. 

GOD’S PITY FOR FAILURE 

‘ When the vessel that he made of the clay was marred in the 

hand of the potter, he made it ag^ain.’—jRRrMiAH xvin. 4. 

I. In every action of the potter God was speaking, 
and Jeremiah hoard and understood. What was the 
message ? This : God’s pity for failure—‘ It was 
marred, so he made it again ’ Why did the potter 
not leave the broken and marred clay, and use a fresh 
and flawless piece ? There was plenty of it at his 
disposal. Why ? Because he knew that if the ob¬ 
stacle that marred it was removed the vessel could be 
perfected, and so he tried again. Jeiemiah was de¬ 
spondent, depressed, and disappointed. Israel, whom 
God had chosen and mouldca for His purpose, had 
resi'.tetl and rebelled, and such thoughts as these were 
passing through the prophet’s mind : What was God 
going to do with Israel ? Would He cast her aside? 
Would He take another people and use another people 
for His ])urpose and praise ? In the potter’s house 
that morning God answered these questions, and 
silenced his doubts and feai*s. God would not cast 
Israel off* for as the potter had taken the broken, 
maned clay and made it again, so would God gather 
Israel to Himself once more and try and make Isiael 
again. God was giving Israel another chance. 

II. God has an ideal for every one of us. Every 
revolution of the wheel and every touch of His hand 
has been to mould and make us according to the 
Divine pattern. God’s ideal for each of us was that 
we should become like Jesus Christ. 

Why have failed ? It is the fault of the clay— 
the clay is man*ed, there is something concealed in the 
clay which collides with the pottei*^ will, and try at 
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He may, He cannot make us until that obstruction is 
removed. The reason of our failure is in ouiselves, 
we have failed in (iod’s j)ur|)ose because we refused to 
let Him have His way with us. 

Ill. And what will He do with ns forlorn failures? 
Has He become so weary of onr failure as to abandon 
all hope? He is not weary t)f for»;ivinL>‘. He is not 
tired of trvinjr; His mercy cndiireth for ever and His 
patience is as enduring as His mercy. He b us hope 
tor the mo^t hopeless. Let God have IIis way with 
yon, for only by your willingness can He succied. 
Full suireiuler to Ilis will is the ab^oliilc essential.— 

H. Kk.xward, Christian World Pulpily vol. lwiu. 
1905, p. 315. 

Ukkkrjcnces.—XVIII. 4.—R. Waddy Moss, The Discipline 
cf the Soulf p. 81). D. D. F. MacDonald, Chrulian World 
Pul}nty v(»l. ixix. 1000, p. 22. J. Parker, Studies in Texts, 
vol. i. p. 18. XVIII. 0.—A. Macleud, Days of Heaven Upon 
Earth, p. 23. XVIII. 11.—Spurjfeou, Semwns, vol. xliii. No. 
2647. XVIII. 12.—vol. xii. No. 084. XVIII. 14.—J. 
Parker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. 1897, p. 104. XIX. 
11.—F. E. Papfet, Sermons for Specvil Occa^ns, p. 29. 

THE DECEPTIONS OF QOD 

*0 Lord, Thou hast deceived me, and 1 was deceived.*— 

Jeremiah xx. 7. 

I. There are times when we are ready to say that 
God deceives us. Think of the ideals of our child¬ 
hood. It is one of the sweet illusions of the child that 
father or mother has neither fault nor flaw. 

1. Think again of the deceptions of the senses. If 
there is one thing that seems aliove dispute, it is that 
this earth of ours is fixed and firm. 

2. Think once again of how God fulfils His promises. 
One thing certain is that when Abraham was called 
from Ur, he was promised the land of Canaan for his 
own. The stiange thing is that to his dying liour 
Abraham did not own one rood of Palestine. It is a 
signal tribute to the splendour of Abiahani’s faith 
that not in his daikest hour did he doubt God. 

3. Think once again of how life deceives us. It is 
when men compare all that the yeai-s have brought 
with the glad and gohlen promise ol the morning. It 
is then that they are tempted, not in bitterness, but 
in the melancholy which Jeremiah knew so well, to 
cry, ‘O Lord, if this be life, Thou hast deceived me, 
and I was deceived'. 

4. Then think for a moment of the Christian call¬ 
ing : ‘ Come unto Me, and I will give you rest*. And 
we come, for we oie weary and it is rest we want, and 
immediately we 01*6 summoned out to war. ‘ Fight 
the good fight of faith; put on thine ai*mour ; show 
thyself a good soldier of Jesus Christ,* 

II. There ai'e loving purposes in this so-called 
deception. 

1. Sometimes this is one of the ways of God for 
strengthening and educating character. He leaves 
us, not l)ecause He is false, nor because He has 
broken the promise of His help, but because, like a 
mother with her little child, He is teaching us to 
stand upon our feet 


2. II is one of Gods wavs to make us happy, and 
(h)d is at infinite pains to make us happy. There ai*e 
dieuiis so sweet that 1I(‘ will notiuclely waken us; 
tile t iiiK* lor that is coming by and by. Our hopes 
aie not les.s miinstei-s of happiness because they may 
iiev« r be fully realiml. 

3. It is one of (iod’s ways to make us valiant, and 
to stir and rouse ns to onr best endeavour. 1 think, 
for example, of that lii-st hope of Christendom that 
the second coining of the Lortl was near at hand 
Without that binning hojie do you think they could 
ever have sull'ered and been stiong? So does God 
strengthen us by what He hides not less divinely than 
by what He shows. 

I'his so-call *d deception is one of the ways of God 
to lead us on. Do you think that we would ever 
have the heart to travel if we were not l)Cset by strata¬ 
gems of men y ? So docs (icxl lead us thiongh the 
ideals of clnitihood, and the hope's of youth, and the 
letter of tiv promise, till at last the husk is broken 
in onr gra:>p, and we find with a stiange joy the 
hidden kernel. —G. H. Morrison, The Wings of the 
Morning, p. 288. 

Reekrrnckr.— XX. 7-13.—A. Ramsay, Studies in Jeremiah, 
p. 25. XX. 9.— W. Sanday, Inspiration, p. 124. XXI. 12,— 
C. Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. 1890, p. 290. 

THE WOES OF THE UNJUST 

* Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and 
his chambers by wrong ; that useth his neighbour s ser¬ 
vice without wages, and giveth him not for his work. *— 
Jeremiah xxii. 13. 

The \^hole law is contained in these words, * Thou 
shnlt love the I.*ord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbour as thyself*. These two parts cannot 
be separated. Ciod ])laces us among our own kind, 
and our character cannot be formed and our souls 
saved without doing justly and loving mercy, while 
we walk humbly with our God. If we are servants, 
we are to do honest work for our mastei-s ; and if 
we are luastei's, w • are to give equitable wages to our 
servants. *rhe text denounces woe against those who 
deal unrighteously. An mijiist man mav, tvs the 
Psalmist complains, prosper in life, and have no 
bands in his death, and leave his substance to his 
children; still there are subtle woes which he cannot 
escape, 

1. The Woe of Estrangement from Qod.— God 

says, ‘Woe to him that buildeth his house by un¬ 
righteousness*. He is the Father of the fatherless 
and the shield of the widow ; and it cannot be that 
the man who is conscious of defrauding any weak 
creature of his bare rights will enjoy God’s iilcssing 
and communion. Many an unjust man, it is true, 
affects, and in a spurious way feels, devotion towards 
God and love to Christ. They rob widows’houses, 
and for a pretence make long prnyei*s. Hu" what 
real coinniunion can light have with darkness?—the 
God of perfect righteousness with the man whose 
every possession, the house in which he lives, the 
clothes he wears, the sumptuous fai« on which he 
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esistSf «peak of oppression and wi’ong ? ^ ‘ When 
thou sawest a thief, then thou cons.ntedst with him.' 

‘ Whfit hast thou to do to declare My statutes, or 
that thou shouhlest take My covenant in thy mouth ?' 
*I hate robbery for a burnt-ottering.* Must not the 
dishonest man strive hard in his fancied communion 
with God to forget many a stem feature in God’s 
character? It is a god of his own imagining and 
moulding as really as the man’s which is hewn by 
him out oF the slock of a tree, whom the unjust man 
serves, lie who lives in a house built by uniight- 
cousness can never feel the exquisite joy of him who 
may, like his Saviour, have nowhere of his own to lay 
his heail, but who can say, * Lord, Thou hast been 
our dwelling-place in all generations*. 

II. The Woe of the Curses of those who are 
Oppressed. —The man who buildeth his house by 
unrighteousness and his chambei'S by wi*ong, is like 
one who buihls his house in the heart of a poisonous 
swamp. He is like the old Nornlan tyrants who 
built their fortresses (which were really prisons in 
which they immured themselves, and from which 
they fought often for Imre existence) among th(‘ 
people whom they had wi*onged, and whom they 
despised. How unlike the sweet experience of J 0 I 3 — 
‘When the eye saw me, then it blessed me. I was 
eyes to the blind, feet was I to the lame; I was a 
father to the poor, and I caused the widow’s heart to 
sing for joy.’ 

III. The Woe of an Accusing Conscience. —'Fhe 
accusation may not be loud or very persistent. But 
surely theie must be times in which the hoai*se voice 
of the binding defrauded of his wages mingles with 
the songs and merriment of the feast; in which ‘the 
stone shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out of 
the timber shall answer it*: ‘Woe to him that 
buildeth a town with blood, and stahli.sheth a city 
in iniquity*. If men would but believe that ‘a little 
that a righteous man hath is more and better than 
the wealth of many wicked,’ what woes would be 
averted from the heads of their fellow-men, and from 
their ow'n hearts! 

IV. The Woe of a Perverted Nature and Deadened 
Heart. —As men’s hands are dyed by the colours they 
work in, as the bodies of those who work daily in 
some constrained and unnatural position get gradu¬ 
ally distorted, as the speech of the child reproduces 
that which his oar perpetually drinks in, so the heart 
of the man w ho, for the sake of gain, defrauds his 
neighbour and oppresses those who are under him, is 
gradually deteriorated and benumbed. This, it is 
true, may be hailed as a relief by the man whose 
heart is too fiitiful by nature, and his conscience too 
tender f )r the work he chooses to do. But, all the 
same, it is the ear which is quick to hear God’s voice, 
and the heart which is alive and which thrills at His 
touch, that alone can know what the joy of the lA>rd, 
which is llie only true joy, means. ‘The blessing of 
the Lord inaketh rich and addeth no sorrow.' 

RirsRRNCKii.— XXII. 13-10.—A. Ramsay, Sittdiei in Jerg- 

mM, p. 93. XXll. 16,10.—jrWrf. p. 71. XXll. 10 .—T. De 


Witt Talmage, Strmom^ p. 291. XXII. 21.—“ Plain 
mons** by contributors to the Tracit for ths Timu, vol. L 
118. XXll. 23.—H. Allen, TKg Word* of Chrid, p. 274. 
XXII. 24, 27 .—A. Ramsay, Studiti in Jeromiak^ p. 17^ 
XXIIl. 1-32.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xlii. No. 2460. 
XXllI. 6.— C. Kingsley, Sermom on National p. 

208. XXIIl. 6 , 0 .—R. W- Hiley, A Y§ar*$ Sarmong, voL li 
p. 301. 

THE LORD OUR RIQHTEOUSNESS 

‘ This U His name whereby He shall be called, The Lord OOf 
Righteousness.’— Jeremiah xxiii. 6. 

1. You must have some righteousness, or you will not 
be saveii. The Bible says plainly, ‘The unrightcoua 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God '; ‘ The righteous 
hath hoj^e in his death'; ‘Thy people,'says Isaiah, 
‘shall be all lighteous*. Many often s^ they know 
they are not wh.it they should be, but ‘God is merdi- 
fui . Their religion goes no further; this is the firat 
and last of all their Christianity. This will not stand 
before the Bible. God is a God of perfect holinesa^ 
and ‘without holiness no man shall see the Lord'; 
God is a God of perfect justice, Whose laws may not 
be broken without punishment (Deut. xxxiL 4; St 
Matt. V. 17, 18). God's mercy and justice must be 
reconciled. God is indeed all love: He willeth not 
the death of a sinner, but ‘the wages of sin is death,* 
and God will have His demands paid in full By some 
means, then, you must have righteousness or you can* 
not be saved. But— 

11. You have no righteousness of your own of anv 
sort, and therefore by youi*self you cannot be saved 
Look at the law of God, and measure its requiremenU 
Does it not ask of every man a pcifect, unsiiining 
obedience from first to last, in thought, word, and 
deed; and who can say ‘ All this have I performed' ? 

(а) Some tell us that repentance and amendment 
will enable us to stand in the gi*eat day, and no doubt 
without them none will enter the kingdom of heaven 
above. But they cannot put away your sins; they 
cannot blot out a single page of that book in which 
your iniquities are wi itten. John the Baptist preached 
repentance, but he never told his hearers it alone 
would save them. 

(б) Some nut their trust in well-spent lives: they 
have always (lone their best, and so hope the^ shall be 
accountecl righteous. This is misembie tritting. Let 
them mention a single day in which they have not 
broken the spiritual law laid down in the Sermon on 
the Mount. What! never an unkind thought, an 
unchaste look, no covetous feelings?—nothing left 
undone which was in their power to do? 

(c) Some say they hope sincerity will carry them 
through: they have always meant well. SL Paul, 
before his coiiveision, was zealous towards God; he 
thought he ought to do many things contraiy to Jesus 
of Nazareth. Here was sincerity and eamesI ness; yet 
wc find him, when his eyes were opened, saying, • 1 was 
a blasphemer—the chief of sinners'. 

(d) Some build their claim to righteousness on iw 
ligious forms and ordinances alone. The Jews had 
cci*cmonie8 and observances in abundance. Men maj 
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pij attention to these, and yet be abominable in the 
e^ht of God (1 Sam. xt. S2, £SX 

111. • But what are wc to do ? * ‘You seem to have 
diut us up without hope.' ‘You said we must have 
some righteousness; and now you say that we have 
none of our own; what are we to do ? * Beloved, 
God can be a just God, and yet show mercy and justify 
flie most ungodly. ‘ The l^ord * is, and must be, * our 
righteousness.* Ileie is a mystery of wisdom and love. 
The Lord Jesus has done and suffei-ed what wc ought 
to have done and sufTered. He has taken our nlace, 
and become our Substitute, both in life and oeath. 
Is not His Name then rightly called ‘The Lord our 
Bighteousness ? * 

Rbvbrbncbs.—XXIII. 6.—Spurgeon, Senoon#, vol. vil. No. 
896. Plain Sermons ” by contributors to the TracU for th4 
Tima, vol. vii. p. 2C1. Henry Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermant^ 
fol. ii. p. 214. S. R. Driver, Sermons on Subjects Connected 
With the Old Testamenif p. 204. Bishop Hampden, Sermons at 
Cb^ord^ p. 109. Bishop Aiidrewes, SermonSf vol. v. p, 104. 
Philip Henry In Matthew Henry’s Works, Appendix, p. 24. 
Whitefield’s “Sermons," Works, vol. v. p. 210. Wesley’s 
•Sermons," Works, vol. v. p. 234. Simeon, Works, vol. ix. 
^ 106. Bishop Heber, Parish Sermons, vol. ii. p. 437. Lord 
Arthur Hervey, Sermoru, vol. ii. p. 345. Dean Alford, ibid. 
mlL ii. p, 214. Bishop Bickersteih (the late), Clerical World, 
fpl. I. p. 117. Saphir, “Jehovah Tsidkenu,*' Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xiil. p. 104 ; and see Geikie's Hours V/iih the 
BMe, vol. vl. p. 63 (note). XXI11. 7, 8.--I1. Scott Holland, 
Christian World Pul^, vol. Ixv. 1904, p. 204 ; see also Church 
Times, vol. li. 1904, p. 50. XXI11. 8.—J. M. Neale, Sermons 
m the Prophets, vol. il. p. 9. G. W. Herbert, Notes of Sermons, 
p. 202. XXIII. 24.—R. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixxii. 1907, p. 97. P. McAdam Muir, Modem Substitutes 
for Christianity, p. 65. XXI11. 28,—J. Guinness Rogers, 
ibid. vol. xliv. 1903, p. 392. G. Lorimer, ibid. vol. lix. 1901, 
p. 253. J. Tolefree Parr, ibid. vol. lix. 1901, p. 207. XXIII. 
28, 29.—C. Holland, Gleanings from a Ministry of Fifty Years, 
p. 71. XXIII. 29.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlih.No. 2460. 
XXIV. 6, 7.—C. Holland, Gleanings from a Ministry of Fifty 
Tears, p. 204. XXIV. 7.-~Spurgoon, Serrfums, vol. xx. No, 
1200. XXV. 8, 9.—Newton H. Marshall, Christian World 
PulpU, vol. Ixxii. 1907, p. 33. XXVI. 8.-A. Ramsay, Studies 
in Jeremiah, p. 115. XXVI. 11.—J. B. Mozley, Sermoru 
Parochial and Occasional, p. 233. XXVIII. 10, 11.—A. Ram- 
lay. Studies in Jeremiah, p. 199. XXVIII. 13.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1032. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy ScHpture—Isaiah arid Jeremiah, p. 322. XXVIll. 16.— 
T. De Witt Talmage, Sermons, p. 309. XXIX. 7.—“ Plain 
Sermons’* by contributors to the Tracts for the Times, vol. i. 
p. 230. XXIX. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1905. 

XXIX. 13.—K. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, vol. i. p. 144. 
Ueut-Col. J. Barnsley, A Book of lAiy Sermons, p, 207. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1313; vol. xxv. No. 1457. 

XXX. 1-22.— Ibid. vol. xlv. No. 2654. XXX. 7.— Ibid, vol. 
x1v.No. 2046. XXX. M.—Ibid. vol. xxxix. No. 1753. XXX. 
tl. — Jlid, vol. xxviii. No. 1673. J. M. Neale, Sermons on the 
PropheU, voL ii. p. 15. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), 
p.219. 

RELIGION IN THE FAMILY 
* At the tame time, saith the Lord, will I be the God of all the 
famtliea of Israel, and they shall be My people.—J brkmiah 
axxi. 1. 

What comtitutes a godly home? The acknowledg- 
meat of God m all thinga Making His will tl^ 


governing principle. Inhere can be no godly house-\ 
hold where that is not done. 

I. Where the will of God is placed first there idU 
be order —an inestimable blessing in a home. God 
is not the God of confusion in the home or the Church. 
A man or woman who truly walks with God will soon 
become ashamed of disorder and slovenliness. And 
where God is the God of the family, and not merely 
the God of the Chiireh, there will be order. The 
father and mother will take their proper place at the 
head of the household, and govern it ana administer 
it as a trust for God. There will be no tyranny, no 
caprice; but Iheie will be firm order, and an insist¬ 
ence upon it, and a constant striving after it 

II. 'rhere will be unselfishness. Not every one 
doing that which is right in his own eyes, but every 
one asking, ‘ What is the will of God?* And there 
will be a pciyetual and relentless war upon selfishness. 
Care for othei*s will l)e supreme. Consideration of 
others will prevail. Kindness will be paramount, and 
it will be a happy service to render it 

HI. Where God is the God of the family, Ets ivill 
will govern ike whole policy of the home. Such mat- 
tei-s €is the education of the children, the treatment of 
servants, such matters as di*ess and evening parties, as 
books and games, are sadly in want of a Christian 
stindaid. They are matters about which some 
Christian people think, or seem to think, that there 
is no will of God, and they simply follow the fashion, 
that is, the fashion of the world, and sometimes money 
dominates, and sometimes your neighbour's custom. 
And we shall not get right in any of these matters 
until we recognize that there is a will of God in them, 
and it is not a question of what my neighbour 
practises, and allows or condemna Not my narrow 
neighbour on the one hand, nor my broad neighbour 
on the other, but ‘ What is the Cnristian standard? 
what is the will of God ? ’ and I must be brave enough 
to follow that 

IV. And there is another side to this fair and lovely 
picture. It is suggested by the last line in the veiTe: 
Wherever you have a number of peo))le set on doing 
God s will and placing that will firat, there you have 
most surely God’s protection and safe keeping.'-^ 
C. Brown, Light and Life, p. 137. 

RBrenBiSCES.—XXXI. 1.—C. Brown, God and AfoM, p, 
95 . XXXI. 1-26.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvil. No. 2728. 
XXXI, S.’-Ibid. vol. xxxii. No. 1914; vol. xxxvi. No. 2149; 
vol. 1. No. 2880. J. S. Maver, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
Ivii. 1000 , p. 109. J. Tulloch, Sundays at Balmoral, p. lA 
S. Martin, Westminster Chapel Sermons, p. 61. R. EL 
Hutton, 7^ Crown of Christ, vol. ii. p. 253. 0. Brett, 
Fellowship With God, p. 132. XXXI. 10,11.— John Gifford, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. 1809, p. 101 . XXXL 
14.—H. W. \Vebb-l*ep!oe, Calls to Holintts, p. 63. XXXI. 
14 and 25. —Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 2728. 
XXXL \^.—Ihid. vol. xiii. No. 743. XXXL 18-20.— 
Ibid. vol. XXXV. No. 2104. XXXL 31-34.—/Wd, voL 
xlviii. No. 2762 . H. ?. Liddon, ChristmoHide in St. PauTi^ 
p. 38. A. Ramsay, Studies in Jeremiah, p. 261. XXXL 33. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. il. No. 93; vol. xxvlil. No. 16871 
vol. Ui. No. 2992. XXXL 34.—i6id. voL uvUi. No. 168i| 
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vol. xxxiv. No. 2000. E. Griffith-Jonea, Christum World Pvl~ 
jnt, vol. Ixxii. 1007, p. 282. XX\I. 30.— A. Maclareii, Ex- 
potions of Holy Scripture — haiah and Jeremiah, p. 332. 
XXXI. 37.—I but p. 330. XXXI1. 1-27.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xlvi. No. 2075. XXXll. 8-10. —A. lUmsay, Studies in 
Jeremiah, p. 241. 

EVIDENCES SEALED AND EVIDENCES 
OPEN. 

‘ Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel; Take these 
evidences, this evidence of the purchase, both which is 
sealed, and this evidence which is open, and put them in 
an earthen vessel, that they may continue many days.’— 
Jeremiah xxxii. 14. 

The placing of the deeds in an earthen vessel or vase 
was of course peculiar to this case. It was intended 
to preserve them from damp and decay in their secret 
hiding-place during: the lonjj; veal’s of the captivity, 
as Jerusalem ere many months would be destroyed by 
the Kin^ of JIahvlon. 

I. Consider tliis mode of the authentication of 
purchase of pioperty as an illustration of one of the 
evidences of the truth of the Word of God. 

One of the f^reat features of Christianity is that it 
is based on facts. What 1‘rofesvsor llawlinson says of 
the historical statements of the New I'estament is 
equally true of the Old. ‘ When a shallow learning 
and a defective knowleil;^® Ihe records of the pa>t 
have leii men to think that they had found a slip or 
a misbxke, and a shout of trium|}h has been raised, 
profouiider research has always demonstrated the 
veracity and accuracy of the sacred writer, and has 
exposed the ignorance of the assailant^ Some yeai's 
ago a Yorkshire clothier lost a bale of cloth. He 
su.spocted a neighlionr who was in the same business, 
ana whose character was ‘none of the best*. He 
entered his neighhoui’*s warehoirso, and pointing to a 
bale which he immediately recognized .said, ‘That is 
lnine^ d he rogue said, ‘Pjove it'. The owner of 
the bale was in a difficulty and went home. He was 
convinced that he was right, and yet how could he 
prove his case? One night as he lay awake he sud¬ 
denly said, * I have it *. Next moi ning he took wit¬ 
nesses and said to his suspected neighbour, ‘ Will you 
let me take that bale to t he drying croft ?' The man 
could not well i-efuse. The croft is the place where 
the cloth, after being dyed, is stretched on long, 
strong nectlles attached to posts. In this croft no 
two posts were ecpially distant. Our friend, taking 
the cloth, fitted the fii*st needle into the first hole on 
the edge of the cloth, the second needle exactly agreed 
with the .second hole, and so on to the end. The 
distances betwi cn the holes in the cloth exactly 
corresponded with the distances between the needles. 
The case was clear—the proof was certain. Thei-e 
are 1000 needh's, so to speak, in the Bible, and there 
are 1000 holes in the land in which the Book was 
written and in the countries to which the Bfjok refVrs. 
Take tin* cloth to the croft—the Book to the lands ; 
compare the nan-ative with the history of the world 
to which it continually refers, and in every iastance, 
the needle corresponds with the hole. The open 


evidence is one with the sealed. The mode of evid¬ 
ence which was used by the Jewish people to prove 
the certainty of purchase strikingly illustrates to my 
mind this inode of authenticating the veracity of the 
words of the living God. 

II. My text is a striking illustration of spiritual 
truth. It is in redemption spiritual as it is in re¬ 
demption literal ; there must l)e two kinds of evidence, 
sealed and open, to make the title good ; so that if 
either of these be delicient, the claim or title to the 
Divine heritage is invalid, and we have no manifested 
interest in the precious blood and nghteousness of 
Jesus Christ, through which alone there is forgiveness 
of sin and an entrance into everlasting life. 

1. There are the evidences which are sealed or 
secret, which cannot he seen, and read, and known 
of men. (a) The revelation of Christ to the heart in 

j His person and work as adapted to our necessities is 
I a sealed evidence. (h) A spirit of adoption is a 
sealed or secret evidenca (c) A secret love to God*s 
people is an eviilence that God hath ‘ scaled us, and 
given the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts*. ‘ We 
know that we have pa.s.sed from death to life, because 
we love the brethren.’ (d) I can only mention one 
other evidence of a like character, and that is the 
love of truth, the loyal allegiance of the soul to all 
revealed truth. From the time that the entrance of 
the Word giveth light, the soul loves the light, and 
continually craves for it. 

2, Consider the open evidences. Remember that 
this kind of evidence, in verification of the purchase 
by Jeremiah of the field of Hanameel, was open, that 
it might be seen, might be read, might be known. 
To make it manifest that we have an interest in that 
which Christ ha.s purchased for us, there must not only 
be the secret evidence within the soul, but the open 
parchment of a godly and consistent life. A religion 
which begins and ends with emotion can give no real 
evidence of our title to everlasting life. We must 
look to it that we have open evidences ns well as 
sealed, for both are equally needed to prove our title 
good. 

III. ‘Put them in an earthen vessel to continue 
many days,' I believe that the application of these 
words is to the final restoration of the Jewish people 
to the land of their fathei’s; but we are distinctly 
taught that the captivity in Babylon is a type and 
picture of the captivity of death and the grave. This 
thought runs through P.salin and prophecy. The 
earthen vessel seems to describe the Christian here, 
frail, of the earth earthy, at present unrecognized as 
regards his princely condition, and yet one for whom 
the inheritance is kept—J. W. Baedslky, Many 
Mansions, p. 232. 

Refkrrnces.— XXXII. 14.—Spur^feon, Sermons, xxxlx. 
No. 221)7. XXXII. ll.^Ibid. vol. viil. No. 402. XXXII. 
20 , 27 .—Ibid. vol. xxxiv. No. 2020 . XXXII. 27,—Ibid. vol. 
xlvi. No. 2075 . C. Holland, Gleanings from a Ministry of Fifty 
Years, p. 02. XXXII. 30-42. —Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. 
No. 2316. XXXII. 33,—Ibid, vol. xxviu No. 1023. XXXII. 
40,— Ibid, vol. XXXV. No. 2108. 
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THE ENTHUSIASM OP OOD 

‘ With My whole heart and with My whole soul/— Jeremiah 

XKXIl. 41. 

God is tellin" His people the great things He purposes 
to do for them, and He declares He will accomplish 
all with His whole heart and with His whole soul. 
Here we are brought face to face with the kindling 
fact that God is a God of enthusiasm. 

I. God is Enthii.siastic. 

Enthusiasm is an impressive element of Bible 
theology. It is God’s quenchless enthusiaMn which is 
to establish in triumph the ever-increasing kingdom 
and peace of Emmanuel. All Christian missiunary 
ciusades have as the guarantee of tlieir victory the 
enthusiasm of God. 

If enthusiasm be a quality which Old Testament 
theology ascribes to God, it is also emphatically accred¬ 
ited to Him by the theology of the New Covenant. 
It is revealed as an outstanding feature of Him to 
have seen Who is the Father. ‘ With My whole 
heart and with My whole soul* was the motto of 
His Incarnate life. 

Enthusiasm must surely be an essential of a true 
theology. One cannot conceive of an iinpas.sionate 
Gk)d. The very idea and etymology of the word 
‘enthusiasm’ involves God. An ancient Greek finely 
described enthusiasm as ‘ a God within And such 
all grand enthusiasm is, and must be evermore. 

II. God is Enthusiastic Concerning Human Char¬ 
acter. 

God’s ‘ [leople ’ represent character. And God’s 
enthusiasm for character is shown in His enthusiasm 
for His people. 

The fact is, nothing in man creates such enthusiasm 
on God’s paii; as the instituting and enhancing of 
character. Your soul is tliat in you in which God is 
most interested, and He is interested in everything 
about you, Christ’s cross is the measure of God's 
enthusiasm for character. 

III. God's Enthusiasm is Beneficent. 

There are those whose so-called enthusiasm is self- 
centretl. No altruism irradiates them. Nobody is 
anything lx,*tlcred for them. God’s zeal is to help, to 
bless, to enrich men. 

IV. The Enthusiasm of God is Exemplary, 

All enlhllsia^m is contagious. The awful peril is 
that we imitate evil enthusiasms. God’s enthusiasm 
is the true ideal for man. ‘Be ye imitatoi*s of God.* 

V. There are thing-s which do not excite God’s 
enthusiasm. 

God has no spark of enthusiasm for mucli that man 
burns about. This is apparent in tlie ob|ecls of their 
respective enthusiasms, (iod has no enthusiasm for 
self-cenlrcdness. God has no enthusiasm for world¬ 
liness. God has no enthusiasm for indifferency. 
Stoicism is not sanctity. 

VC What a Claim God has on us by Reason of His 
Enthii8ia.sm. 

A God who, with Ilis wliole heart and His whole 
Boul, seeks man’s highest good, is a God who constrains 
our devotion. 


Here is ground of trustfulness. Can I fear for the 
morrow when this God is mine? Here is ground of 
hope. All shall always be well, seeing such a God is 
mine. Here is ground of service. Too much one 
cannot do for such a God. Passion is reason in the 
service of such a God. 

VII. Wc may safely Reckon on God’s Enthusiasm, 
if we be His. 

The mountains may depart and the hills be 
removed, but God’s steadfast enthusiasm abideth. 
Pass through the wilderness gripping that beloved 
hand.—D insdale T. Young, The Enthusiasm of 
God^ p. 1. 

Kefrhrncbs.— XXXII. 41. — Spuri^eon, Sermons^ vol. 
xxxiv. No. 203G. XXXIII. 3. — Ibid. vol. xi. No. G19 ; vol. 
xlvi. No. 2G{)4. S, Martin, CojaJort in Trouble^ p. 161. 
XXXIII. 9. —A. Maclaron, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Isaiah and Jgr-mwi, p. 340 ; soo also After the Remrreciion^ 
p. 166. XXXIII. 0. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol, xxvii. No. 
1G3G. XXXIII. 11.—J. C. Medley, Semnonsin St. EdmuruTt 
CoUeqe ChajMl^ p. 12G. XXXIII. 15-2G. — Spurgeon, SermonSt 
vol. xlii. No. 2472. XXXIII. 23.—F. Lynch, Christian 
IVarld Vulpil, vol. Iv. p. 230. XXXV. 2.—D. T. 

Young. Neglected Ff>aple of the Bible^ p. 147. XXXV. 12. — 
A. Ramsay, Studus in Jeremiahy p. 137. A. N. Obbard, 
Plain SennonSy p. 71. XXXV. IG.—A. Maclaren, Expositiont 
of Holy Scripture — Isaiah and Jeremiahy p. 351. XXXV. 18, 
19. — A. Plielps, The Old Testament A Living Book for AU 
AgeSy p. 201. XXXVI. 3. —C. Kingsley, Sermms on Nu 
tional SubjectSy p. 316. 

JEHOIAKIM’S PENKNIFE 

• Now the king sat in the winter-house in the ninth month ; 
and there was a fire on the hearth burning before him. And 
it came to pass, that when Jehudi had read three or four 
leaves, he cut it with the penknife, and cast it into the fire 
that was on the hearth, until all the roll was consumed in 
the fire that was on the hearth. Yet they were not afraid, 
nor rent their garments, neither the king, nor any of his 
servants that heard all these words. Nevertheless Elno- 
than and Delaiah and Gemariah had made intercession to 
the king that he would not barn the roll: bat he would 
not hear them.’— Jekkmiah xxxvi. 22-25. 

Jehoiakim sentls for the roll; it is brought; he com¬ 
mands it to be read. But when only two or three 
columns have been read to him, he takes it' from the 
readi r, and deliberately cuts it into pieces with his 
penknife, and throws it into the fire, so that all is 
destroyed. And that was the answer of Jehoiakim to 
the Lord and His prophet. 

I. This wjis an act of peculiar and intolerable 
wickedness, burdened with every aggravation possible. 

1 . It was committed in deHance of luminous evi¬ 
dence that the prophecies of Jeremiah were indeed the 
word of the living God 

2. The act of the king was the woi*se, in that the 
Word which he so treated was a word not only of 
threatened wrath and jiulginent, but also of tender 
entieaty and still proffered grace. 

3 . It was committed dcsj)ile earnest remonstrance 
from some of those that stood by. 

4 . To make tlie lieetl as l)ad as possible, this was 
done on a public fast day, when yjrofessedly the king 
and people weie confessing their sins, and imploring 
the gi*ace and help of God in the nation’s exti'emity I 
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This destruction of the roll of the book of Jeremiah 
was not only very wicked, but no less foolish and 
useless. The Woixl of the Lord could not be hindered 
from fulfilment because the roll on which it was 
written was burnt ♦ 

II. The reasons which probably moved Jchoiakim 
in his treatment of God’s Word are undoubtedly still 
in operation in the case of many who, like him, reject 
the Word of God. Primarily, Jchoiakiin’s reason for 
his treatment of Jeremiah’s prophecy was that there 
was in tlie message so much which to him, a fast young 
man, bent on luxury and display, and endeavouring 
to combine wickedness with an easy and popular form 
of religion, was not pleasant. 

The true reason for the most of scepticism is. not 
found in inability of the iindei*standing of the intel¬ 
lect It is not found in the head at all, but in the 
heart—in the will. 

And then the young king was proud, lie was 
tilled, apparently, with an egregious conceit of his own 
importance, lie was a cultured young man; he was 
a connoisseur in architecture—as Jeremirth tells us, 
he was striving to excel in line building in the precious 
cedar. But Jeremiah took no account of this. He 
dealt with him just as with any common, uncultivated, 
unpolished sinner. And this made the king angry. 

III. To reject God's Word is both wicked and foolish, 
(1) It is wicked bccau-e, as it comes to us to-day, it 
comes supported by the most overwhelming evidence 
of its Divme authority. (2) Because if in the Woid 
of God is announcement of wrath and waining, there 
is also in it an expression and a revelation of the 
tenden^st love and arace, (3) Because all who hear 
these words have, like Jehoiakim, airain and again 
been warned against rejecting it (4) Because most 
if not all of us are like Jehoiakim at that time in this 
also, that we profess to give the Lord a certain de- 

i ^ree of outward honour. We profess to be, at least 
n a general sense, Christians. 

To reject the Word of Gf^d is as foolish os it is 
wicked. For with us, as with Jehoiakim, that Word 
will go on to fulfilment.—S. H. Kellogg, The Past 
a Prophecy of the Future^ p. 219. 

Rekkukncks.—XXXVI. 22-24.—S. Wilberforce, Sermom 
Preached on Fartout Occasions, p, 12. XXXVI. 23,—J, Tliain 
Davidson, The City Youth, p. 225. T. De Witt Talmaj^^e, 
Sermons, p. 41. A. G, Mortimer, The Church's Lessons for the 
Christian Year, part iv. p. 254. XX.XVI. 23, 24.—E. Fowle, 
Plain Preaching to Poor People (Ist Series), p. 15. XXXVI. 
24.—‘H’laia Sermons” by contributors to the Tracts for the 
Timte, vol. i. p. 177. Harvey Goodwin, Parish Sermons, p. 
222 . XXXVJ. 26.—C. Jeidau, Pastura of Tender Gran, p. 
161 

THE WRITING ON THE ROLL 

'Take thee again another roll, and write in it all the former 
words that were in the first roll, which Jehoiakim the 
King of Judah hath burned.*—J krkmiah xxxvi. aS. 

Jehoiakim was one of the wickedest of the kings of 
Judah. God ordei*ed Jeremiah to write words of 
warning in a book or ix)ll, and send it to the king, so 
that even yet he and his people might repent, and 


the tenible calamity be averted. Jehoiakim, when 
be had heard a small part of the message, took thi 
roll and cut it in strips and threw them into the fire. 
But God will save him and the nation, if possible, ih 
spite of themselves; and so, in the text, we find God 
ordering Jeremiah to take another roll and write in 
it all the former words of waining and imiJied 
promise. 

I. Some of the Rolls in which God Writes HlS 
Will:— 

(а) Nature, ‘ Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.* ‘Doth not 
nature itself teach you ? * It tells of God’s power 
and wisdom and goodness. 

(б) The history of the world. Its course speaks 
of the justice of its Almighty Governor. It speaks 
of the reign of law, of the punishment of sin, of the 
struggle and triumph of righteousness, 

(c) The human conscience. There are written 
in it, as in a roll, the eternal tiaiths that God is angry 
at sin, that lie approves and loves the good. 

(d) The experience of men. Looking back upon 
past experience, every man knows and t^ls that ha 
has been goaded by an unseen power into what was 
just and right and merciful, and that his kicking 
against the goads has pierced him with sorrows, and 
left him scarred with sad reminder of tlie conflict 

(a) The Word of God, God's law is perfect and 
converts the soul. The other rolls from their very 
nature could only be written in a few large and 
general characters. They are hieroglyphs rather 
than woids or letters, or, at best are like some rude 
and simple language, capable only of expressing tho 
very simplest thoughts. But the Bible is pre-emi¬ 
nently a word, drawing, as from a deep, exhauslleo 
well, the very thoughts and purposes of a gi-acioui 
Father. 

(/) The life and death of the Lord Jesus. Theiw 
we see the very heart of God revealed. 

II. Many Burn the Rolls,—Every one of the wap 
in which the truth and will of God and 11 is veiy exi^ 
istence have been declared has been gainsaid. The 
books have been thrown into the fii*esof criticism and 
satire and passionate denial. Nature and the heart 
of man have been pronounced confused and contra¬ 
dictory in their teaching, or even utterly dumb, TTio 
history of the world and the success of Christianity 
have been entirely accounted for by secondary causes* 
The Bible has been scouted as old wives' failles, and 
a revelation from God has been pronounced impossible 
Even our Blessed Lord is rejected, or, even as 
regarded as a teacher and reformer rather than it 
the Saviour and Lord. 

III. Yet all God’s Words are Preserved.—*I wiU 

tum aside,' said Moses, ‘and .see this great sights 
why the bush is not burned.* It is a simple fact that 
God's words have not failed or been destroyed. The 
fires have burned fiercely, but ‘the Scripture cannot 
be broken'; and the heart and conscience of mad 
comes out of the fire with the finger of God more 
clearly and solemnly tiaceable in it than ever 
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God writes again ‘ the former words ’ in the rolls 
of men's hearts. The crowning blessing of the 
Gospel is contained in the piomise, * 1 will put my 
Uw in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts, 
mnd will be tlicir God, and they shall be my people 

THE FATAL BARTER 

^Then took Jeremiah another roll, and gave it to Baruch the 
scribe, the son of Neriah : who wrote therein, from the 
mouth of Jeremiah, all the words of the book which 
Jehoiakim king of Judah had burned in the fire: and 
there were added besides unto them many like words.'— 
Jeremiah xxxvi. 32 . 

A HEAL parallel exists lietwcen the contemptuous 
rejection of the scroll by Jehoiakim and the rejection 
of revelation by many to-day. Far from anything 
being gained by such rejection, all the old problems 
revive in exaggerated forms. We may decline the 
explanalioiH, thieatenings, and hopes of these sacred 
pages; yet the enigmas of life are still with us, and 
they appear in forms deeper and darker than ever. 

I. The Genesis and Design of the World.—These 
constitute one of the first problems pressing for solu¬ 
tion. Revelation declares that the world in which we 
find ourselves, and wherein we must work out our 
destiny, is the creation of the living, intelligent, and 
omnipotent God; that in Him it lives, movc.s, and 
has its being ; and that He governs it to a wise, just, 
and benevolent end. Many find this exf)lanation 
entirely unsatisfactory, and reject it; but, having 
refused the interpretation of revelation, are we in any 
better position in relation to the qiieslion of the 
origin, meaning, and end of things ? Can we discover 
any more reasonable explanation of the source of the 
world, of its government and design ? 

To conclude that this world of manifold wonder 
and beauty; this human race, with reason, science, 
love, and piety; these long ages of history, imj)l}ing 
harmony and design—that all has arisen like a 
vapour out of the fires of the sun, is surely to aggra¬ 
vate the riddle of the universe and not to di.^solve it. 
To assume that the orb has given birth to so many 
things greater than itself is io assume the impossible. 

To believe in a personal God as the fountain of 
life and thought, beauty and joy, is, we confess, to 
rest in a great mystery; but such fuilh is far more 
reasonable than that of the fire-worshi|)pcr. The 
problem of the world may not be put aside. It is 
the first of the obstinate questionings; we cannot 
escape it, it insistently demands consideration; and, 
refusing the explanation of revelation, wc c.an only 
(all back on inational and incredible theories. 

Denying this sublime conception of the fii-st Cause 
and soveieign Upholder of tne universal frame, we 
* cannot choose an object more worthy of our worship 
than the luminary aefored by our ancestors'. Surely 
there is more luminary than luminousness; we have 
not gained anything, but lost much, by consigning 
the sacred writing to the brazier. The enigma of 
the world returns, the difficulties are greater than 
aver; ‘many like words have been added unto it'. 

II. The Question of Liberty. —Revelation by many 


is renounced in the name of liberty. Our freedon^ 
they hold, is arbitrarily narrowed by the sacred law¬ 
givers. And these emancipated ones have placed on 
record the sense of enlaigirncnt and rapture they 
experienced when first they felt themselves free of the 
incubus of the righteous God and His comimindnients; 
yet, though we repudiate the throne, statutes, and 
government of God, we must still recognize the do¬ 
minion of law, unrcsti'icted liberty being simply im¬ 
possible. 

It may be argued, however, that if the necessity for 
law suivivcs the destruction of revelation, we may 
create for ouiselves a wider and worthier fi'cedom. 
Let us, then, inquire whether this is likely. Mark 
three points as characteristic of the law laid down by 
revelation for the regulation of human conduct 

1. It assures us of our freedom. From the be¬ 
ginning to tb.} end it distinguishes between us and 
necessitated nature. Everywhere it upholds the 
liheiiy of the human spirit, rt'gards the power of 
choice as the cs.sence of our greatness, and invests us 
with responsilulity for our character and action. 
That we are no part of the mechanical woi Id is the 
fundar.iental assumption of revelation, therein agree¬ 
ing with the universal consciousness. 

2 . The Divine law as expressed in revelation claims 
obedience as the law of reason, right, and love; and 
all ma^ see that in keeping such law is hlicrty indeed. 
The higher law, as laid down in God’s Word, contains 
nothing that does not commend itself to the under¬ 
standing, the conscience, and the heart But for¬ 
swearing revelation, we must perforce tum to nature; 
and what now is the gain ? If modem science teaches 
one thing cleaily, it is that nature docs not furnish 
high laws of conduct And if we tum from the 
material univciseand seek the laws of conduct in our 
own ambiguous nature, we find no royal law of liberty. 
The book of the soul is as blotted and obscure as t^ 
page of nature. 

§. Law as expressed in revelation is softened by 
Divine clcmcmcy ; it expresses a gracious element else¬ 
where lacking. Mommsen wiit s concerning Roman 
law: * It seemed as if the law found a pleasure in pre¬ 
senting on all sides its shai pest spikes, in drawing the 
most extreme consequences, in forcibly obtruding on 
the blunb’st undeistanding the tyrannic nature of 
right’. This is not the characteristic of the legalism 
of revelation. The severe claims of the Old '1 csta- 
ment arc yet mellowed by the sentiment of consideiu- 
tion, sympathy, and tendemc'sa. 

A grent love glows through all the austeiity of the 
Mosaic dispensation. And the burden of the New 
Testament is (lod’s grace to a world of sinnei-s; it it 
one incom]i’iiable proclamation of pity, lurgivenesa, 
and salvation. 

On the score of freedom, then, how much advan¬ 
taged are we by the repudi ttion of the sacred canon? 
No better; only infinitely woi’se. Having before 
been beaten with whi|)«, we are now chastised with 
scorpiona 'llie freedom of the soul, the lighteoui^ 
ness of law, the reality of grace, are precious doctrines 
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Burrendercd. IVc dethrone the just and gracious 
Lawgiver, and, having broken His golden scepti*e, 
proceed to occu|)y His place with blind, dark, caprici¬ 
ous shapes, or shapelessnesses, called Fate, Force, 
Chance, Nemesis, Necessity, Destiny. The writing 
comes back, and many woixls, maiiy terrible and paiti- 
ful words, are added to it.—W. L. Watkinson, Tke 
Fatal Barter, pp. 1-19. 

REKKHKNrEs.—XXXVI. 32.—A. Maelareii, Exponlions of 
Ifolij Scniiture — Isauik and Jeremiah, u. 3o3. XXX VH. 1.— 

ibid, p. 357 . 

THE PUNISHMENT OF EVIL 

•Thussaith the Lord: Deceive not yourselves, sayingf, The 
Chaldeans shall surely depart from us : for they shall not 
depart. For though ye had smitten the whole army of 
the Chaldeans that fight against you, and there remained 
but wounded men among them, yet should they rise up 
every man in his tent, and burn this city witn fire.’— 
Jkki'Miah xxxvii. 9, 10. 

Thk great teaching of the text is that we must not 
allow ajipearances to mislead us nspecting the fact 
and certainty of the law of retribution, 

I. We yaark some illwstrafiona of the lavj of 
retribution furnished by the history of the nations. 
The 01(1 Testament records many instanws of the 
fact that God makes the law of retribution to act by 
unlikely instruments, in unlikely ways, and at un¬ 
likely times. Very memorable was the retribution 
that Israel brought on Egypt. At the other end 
of tlieir national history, Israel itself furnishes a most 
striking illustration of the working of the law of 
retribution through all improhab lities. When the 
Christ was crueified through we.ikn(‘ss, the |K‘op!e 
died, ‘ His blood be u|)on us, and ujion our ehifdrcn*. 
How unlikely did it .seem that the Victim of Calvaiy 
could ever be avenged upon an unjust nation 1 And 
yet that ‘ wounded ^lan ’ rose up invested with 
strange p()wei*s, and burntd their city with Hr(\ Ixt 
us not think that these instanees of retribution are 
to be placed in the category of the miraculous ; they 
were the natural consecjuences of groat denials of 
truth and justice. Men unjustly ‘pierced through' 
are ten ib'e avengers in all ages and nations, 

II. 11 c 'note the law of retribution as exempli¬ 
fied in the. individual life. What is true of the 
mass i-> first true of the atom ; what is true of the 
ocean is fiist true of the drop. It is ea.sy to see tlie 
law of retrihution when it is exemplified in the broad 
effects of national calamity, but not so easy to 
appichend its action in the indi\idual fortune, ‘ De¬ 
ceive not yourselves.' God has \>onderful ways of 
confounding ns, and we may be sure that our sins 
will find us out. 

1. Let 118 not permit ourselves to he deceived by 
llatieriny prophets. God is merciful, but fire does 
not toiget to burn, teeth to tear, water to drown, 
and IK) transgression of the Law can pass without 
detection and punishment 

2. Lot MS not deceive oiii'selves because appear¬ 
ances seem to promise immunity. When »Ioseph's 
bi'ethien h.ad thrown their young brother into a pit 
and left him there, how utterly hojxjless seemed the 


lad's condition I He was to all intents and purposes 
buried alive, and it seemed absolutely im[)Ossiole that 
he should ever avenger himself upon the fratricides. 
Hut ill due time the wounded man was on the thione 
of Egypt, and the strong-handed clever sinnei-s were 
lamenting, ‘ Verily we are guilty concerning our 
brother'. 

3. Let us not deceive oui’selves because judg- 
ment is delayed. As the Hindoos say, ‘When 
men are ripe for slaughter, even straws turn into 
thunderbolts 

4. Let us improve the gracious respite. Many 
rebel altogether against the doctrine of grace, sternly 
insisting on inexorable law, justice, i*etribution ; they 
utterly reprobate the ideas of repentance, forgiveness, 
and salvation. Hut mercy is a fact as much as justice 
i.s. 'The death of Calvary is the most solemn and 
tremendous sanction ever given to law, and yet it 
opens a door of escajie to a world of sinners. There 
i.s forgiveness with Him, and plenteous redemption.— 

W. L Watkikson, The Transfigured Sackcloth, p. 
131. 

UKPBiiKNCEa.—XXXVII. 11-21.—A. Maclaren, Expositioru 
of llobj Scripture — haiah and Jeremiah, p. 3G1. XXXVII. 17.— 
./. Paterson, ]Vec.JJ\j Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 597. XXXVIII. 

—T. Churn pi less. New Coi)u< from Old Gold, p. 206. XXXVIII. 
3, 4 ; XL. 4 ; XL. 6.—F. W. Aveling, Chridian IVoi'ld Pulpit, 
vol. Ivi. 1B99, p. 324. XXXVIII. 5.—A. Ramsay, Studies in 
Jeremiah, p. 221. XXXVI11. 7.-0. T. Vo.mg, NeglecUd 
People of the Dilde, p. 105. XXXVI11. 24-20.—A. Ramsay, 
Stwlie^t in Jeremiah, p. 221. XXXIX. 1-10.—A. Maclaren, 
Exjw.ntions of Holy Scripture — haiah and Jeremiah, p. 307. 

X. XXIX. 18.— Ibid. p. 374 . XL. 4-6.— A. Ramsay, Studies in 

Jereni iah, p. 47. .\ L111.—13 (R. V.). —C. Jerdau, Pastures of 
Tender Grasps, p. 142. XLIV. 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xlvi. No. 2084. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
hnuih and Jeremiah, p. 377. Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Ixx. 1000, p. 3. W. M. Taylor, Outlines of Senmns on the 
Obi Testament, p. 248. \V, Michell, Plain Preorhing for a 

Year, vol. i. p. 230. Hugh Bhck, yC/niversity Sermons, p. 9. 
XLV. 1-5.—A. Ramsay, Studies in Jeremiah, p. 159, Stop- 
ford A. Brooke, The Old Testament and Modern Life, p. 319. 

THE MINUTE PHILOSOPHER 
^Seckestthou great things for thyself? Seek them not — 

JkRBMIAH XLV. 5. 

Sejivice is perhaps life's best interpretation. 

I. To rise in life, then, is never to escape from 
service. The nobler and better we are growing, the 
more entangled shall we be in a far-reaching servitude. 
.Jesus has taught us that seiwice is the true measure-* 
meiit of greatness. He is the least whose service ia 
the poorest. He is the greatest whose service is the 
best. Could we forget ourselves, and serve mankind 
in life and death, we should be growing Christ like. 

In service too, and nowheie else, lie.s our true 
liberty. True freedom is never liberty/rom service. 
True freedom is always liberty to serve. 

II. If life be service, how all-important is it for you 
and me to learn the ai*t of serving well. ITie best 
and I ichest service you can render is often not the 
service of great things but of small. 


m 
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We begin to see the truth of that when we le- 
member how largely our lives are compact of little 
things. Even to the greatest, the chance of doing 
great things mrely comes. 

So then, if life be service, and if the bulk of life is 
made up of little things, the service that neglects 
these lesser elements must fail. A saint is one who 
sanctifies life's trifles. 

Do you not think that service in the small things is 
often the hardest service in the worhi ? To work on, 
serve on, love on, unnoticed and unpraised, is |)erhaps 
the finest heroism earth can show. 

Again mark this, as telling the importance of these 
little acts. Only through the small services of life 
faithfully done can you and I be disciplined for the 
great services when God is pleased to send them. 
God measures the seiwico that He will give us to¬ 
morrow, not from our talents so much as from the 
faithfulness with which we serve to-day. 

And after all, how can you tell which act is small, 
wine h great ? I'hese measurements are humaii, not 
Divine. God's standard is very diflerent from ours, 
HI. What the world needs above all else to-day is 
consecrated character, and that is just what service in 
small things shows. God brings the glory of the 
autumn hills out of a million indecipherable heather- 
bells. God brings the glory of the rainbow out of a 
million indistinguishable drop. And Goil can bring 
the glory of a consecrated character out of that count¬ 
less multitude of little deeds that form our life.— 
G. H. Moruison, Flood-Tide^ p. 241. 

Illustration. —Great services reveal our possibil¬ 
ities. Small services reveal our consecration. 

And in the latter, rather than in the former, lies 
your best hope of influencing the world. Bridge- 
builder’s build our bridges seven or eight times 
stronger tlian the ordinary traffic needs. And bridges 
ai’e rarely tested to the utmost. They do their best 
work carrying the daily loads. Still, if the strain 
should come, the strength is there. So you and I 
have latent power’s and slumbering cairacities. And 
some day, perhaps, all shall be needed. But now— 
to-day—it is in life’s common traffic, and the brave 
carrying of lile's common loads, that we shall serve 
best, and gjorify God in a consecrated life.—G. 11. 
Morrison, Flood-Tide, p. 251. 

Refehencks.—XLVII. 5 .—Spurgeon, Semwnt, vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2026. XLVII. 0, 7.—-A. Maclareii, Expositwns of Holy 
Scripture—hamk and J^remidh, p. 380. XLVIII.il, 12.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 701. XLIX. 8.— Ibid, vol, 
xviii. No. 1085. L. 1.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — Isaiah and Jeremiah, p. 385. 

THH WAY OF CONTRITION. 

* In those days, and in that time, saith the Lord, the children 
of Israel shall come, they and the children of Judah 
together, going and weeping: they shall go, and seek 
the Lord their God. They shall ask the way to Zion 
with their faces thitherward, saying, Come, and let us 
join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 
shall not be forgotten.’—J krbmiah l. 4, 5. 

OuE spiritual life ns a life of contrition is typified 


for us in the return of the children of Israel to 
Jerusalem from their long exile in Babylon. 

I. Of necessity, contrition must Ire the first sta^ 
of spiritual life. For what is contrition ? The 
Bible definition of contrition is, sorrow, sorrow that 
is in union with God. Contrition is no passing 
pai*oxysm, it is a state of abiiling spiritual sorrow; 
we arc taken by the Spirit of God into union with 
God, and therefore the Spirit is ever acting upon our 
mind and heait ami will. 

In its essence, contrition is the virtue that unites 
the sinners will with the Will of God. Sin, in its 
essence, is the variance of the will of the ci’eature 
from the known Will of the Cmitor. As a necessary 
consequence, therefore, sin involves spiritual death. 
And equally of necessity, contrition involves the 
recovery of life 

II. Let us see how the Spirit leads us along this 
tear-stained path of penitence. 

1. It is generally recognized that there are two 
distinct stage s in the contrite life. The firet is the 
stage of initial contrition ; it is that stage into which 
we pas': by spiritual awakening, and out of which 
we pass when, through the tasting of the Divine 
forgiveness, we enter into the peace of God. In 
other words, initial contrition is tne contrition which 
precedes and leads up to a true convei’sion. 

2. But this is a transitory stage. Does contrition 
then come to an end after the message of forgiveness 
is heard ami believed in ? Is the sinner set fi’ce from 
the guilt of sin in order that he may go forth and 
forget it ? No, this cannot be the case, unless he is 
lacKing in all true genciosity. In every generous 
heart this will be the resolve: Because God forgives 
me so freely, I will never forgive myself; so that 
instead of forgiveness drying up the sorrow of con¬ 
trition, it has upon it a double effect—it takes out 
of it every low and selfish element, and it intensifies 
our sorrow instead of making it cease to be. 

HI. So the Spirit leads us along the path of con¬ 
trition, and we see that our spiritual life as lived 
under the guidance of the Living Jesus must be 
always a life of sustained contrition, a contrition not 
only deepened and intensified, but continuous. And 
this for many reasons, 

1. Our sin is continuous. 

2. We carry into our new life a great deal of what 
we contracted in our evil past 

3. When we pass into union with God we do not 
cancel the influence which thoughtlessly or deliber- 
atelv we used against Christ in our past days of dis¬ 
obedience. 

Surely of ns, as of Israel of old, it should be true 
that we ‘go upon our way weeping*.—G eoroi 
Body, The Guided Life, p. 29. 

References.— L. 4 , 6.— Spurg^eon, Sermoni, vol. xxlx. No. 
1752. H. Scott Holland, Church Timet, vol. xlil. 1899, p. 
273 . L 5.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ?div. No. 2500. W. 
Brooke, ibuL p. 194. L. 11, 12.-— -J. P. Gleditooe, Christusn 
World Tulpit, vol. xxxvii. 1800, p. 230. L. 20. —Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 2789. 
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THE UNLIKELY INSTRUMENTS OF OOD 

* Babylon hath been a i^olden cup in the Lord’s hand.'^ 
Jeremiah li. 7. 

BA^yii)N, then, for all its power and all its indepen¬ 
dence, was an instrument of God, and no one can 
deeply study the Word of God without coming to per- 
ccive the awful emphasis that it lays on the fact of 
instrumentality. 

I. Now sometimes the blindest eye can sec how ex* 
quisitcly the instruments of God are fitted to the task 
God has in hand. But is not the general rule the 
very opposite? I think it is the i-everse that strikes 
as most. 

1. Think, for example, of the instrument which He 
used to keep alive the knowledge of His name. A 
man couKl not do it, it required a nation; God’s 
name is too gieat for one man to hold in trust; but 
of all the unlikely nations in the world, I think Israel 
was the most unlikely. To the human eye that 
seems the worst of choices, and yet that nation was 
the chosen of God. Israel bec/ime the instrument of 
heaven. It was Israel that was the cradle of the Christ 

2. AVhenever I think of God’s unlikely instruments, 
I think of little Samuel in the temple God chose a 
little child to be His instrument 

II. Now if Jesus of Nazareth be the Son of God, I 
shall expect to find Him adopting the same procedure. 
I surmise from His very methods that Chiist was 


Son of God whenever I think of His choice of tha 
disciples. Twelve men, provincial and unlettered— 
and all the world against them in the battle. Yet 
by such men, inspii-^ by the Holy Ghost, victories 
were won that changed the world. 

III. What, then, does that inexplicable feature d 
God’s choice mean for you and me? 

First it guards us against putting limits upon God. 
Who shall dare say what powers may not be used by 
heaven if even Bal)ylon be a golden cup in the 
Lord’s hand? That is the (list use of God's 
unlikely instruments. It makes us watchful, open- 
hearted, very humble. We must be alive to possi¬ 
bilities of usefulness, or the chances are we may be 
missing God. 

And it should make us very strong when we are 
called to any little servica The men who think that 
they are fit for anything are very seldom fit for Gh)d’s 
work. But the men who cry, as Jeremiah cried, 'Ah, 
Lord God, I am a child, and cannot speak ’—it is such 
men whose lips are touched with fii-e, whose hearts 
are emboldened, and whose way is opened. For God 
is not bent on glorifying you; God is bent on glorify¬ 
ing Jeaua. —G. H. Morrison, Sun-Riae, p. 240. 

RsrBaBXcn.—LI. 60. —Spurgeon, Sermont^ vol. sir. No. 
2048. LI I. l-ll.—A. Maclareu, Expoiitioniojf Uoly Scriptun 
—Itatah and Jeremiahf p. 398. LIL 8*11.—A Fhelpf, Tki 
Old Tiitamtnt A Living Book far All Agti^ p» 216. 
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RicrKiitKcn.— I. 1.—A. P. Stanley, Stmom m 8p«M 
Ocoatiom, p. 310. I. O.-IV. L. Watkinwn, Tht BUnd SfU, 
p. 236. 

CIVIC APATHY 

{A Sermon for WffmeiC) 

* It it nothings to you, all ye that past by? behold, and eee if 
there be any sorrow like unto My sorrow, which is done 
unto Me.'— Lamentations i. is. 

I. The Home-Side of Patriotism.— Is it not a serious 
uiiitter to find such multitudes in all our lar^ towns 
and cities who have little or no sense of what it means 
to belong to a great community, who have little or no 
Idea of the life in common and of the I'esfionsibility 
and duty which all share? There are many around 
us who do not care anything for the problems of a 
great city ; do not indeed realize that there are any 
problems at all, except how to get more money, or 
more amusement in and from the city. It is only the 
few here and everywhere who care enough to give 
thought and time and toil to the things on which de¬ 
pend the public good. 

II. The Cause of Indifference.—The causes of this 
indiflerence are many, (a) The love of ease and 
pei-sonal indulgence tempts many who might lie 
rendering noble sei-vice to the cothmunity to be 
content with the conditions of citizens of the lowest 
da.ss. (6) There is now, as there ever has been, a large 
number of men who are kept from all public work by 
their eagerness for the accumulation of worldly in¬ 
terests. It is nothing to them that thousands and 
thousands around them are at a woeful disadvantage 
in the struggle for existence and the attainment of 
good. Husmess dominates; they are men of business 
and nothing more. 

III. The Citizenship of Women.—Though the 
women of to-day in our country as compared with the 
women of yesterday are more awake to the ideals 
and duties of citizenship, have wider interests and 
sj'mpalliies, and are not untouched by that new sense 
of social responsibility which is the centre of the 
times; yet the common lot of women still fails to 
develop in them a social spirit, a public soul. The 
sellish pi ide and vanity of men has much to do with 
the circumscribing of the sympathies and activities of 
our women. Man has for long claimed exclusively 
for himself the capacity to carry on all the higher 
work of the world. Though equality does not mean 
identity—each sex has its peculiarity of capacity of 
liaracter, and therefore of service—^yet there i< no 
reason in the nature of things why women should not 
share with men on more eiiual terms all the largest 
alms of life and be able in spite of difierent gifts to 


do much in commoa The womanly qaalities are 
necried not only in the home but in the community, 
and just as they find expression and scope will the best 
life of the community Iw nourished and strengthened. 

IV. What Women can do.—It is often asked what 
can women do in the way of social service without 
losing their womanliness? ITiere is very little I think 
which they cannot do. Give the women of London 
and England the fcmse that they belong to a prople; 
give them tba fteling that they owe something to 
their city and country, that the uplifting of the 
community m jiart of their work, and you will not 
degrade but ennoble them, their life will not lose 
one particle of its real I'cauty and charm, but will 
gain immeasurably in depth and breadth and power. 

V. Sacrifice for Citizenship.—We have been hear¬ 
ing much in recent days about revivala One revival 
we sorely need, and we need it all over the country, 
is a genuine revival of civic patriotism, a national 
awakening of home patriotism. The command to 
seek firat the kingdom of God, translated into the 
language of this generation, includes as one of its 
firet implications the subordination of all private, 
pai'ty, and class aims and interests to the common 
good, the diligent and conscientious discharm of our 
civic dutiis.—J. Hukteb, Chrittian World Pulpit. 
voL Lxvui. 1905, p. 273. 

FOR GOOD FRIDAY 

' AU ve that past b^, tee if tny sorrow is Ifln onto Uy 
sorrow ? ’—Lamentations u is. 

I. Goon Fbiday a melancholy day. Our Attention 
held against Christ’s sull’eiing. 

II. What can we make of all this. 

(o) Oidinarily we are repelled by human pain. 

(6) The emotion which contemplation of pain pi^ 
duces is precluded. Pity for the suil'ering of Cnnst 
is an impertinence I 

(c) Yet men are strangely drawn by the story. ^ It 
is so free from repulsivencs-s. Dignity of the succinct 
narrative. Instead of being dragged down by His 
agony He exalted pain, 

III. Chiist by His 'sorrow’ let Himself into 

Humanity’s tragic economy. , . 

IV. He sanctified suRering. Not made evil good, 
but gave it a meaning. 

V. Chiefly; He bore our sins.—S. D. McCoimuL, 
Sermon Stuff, p. 61. 

IS IT NOTHING TO YOU? 

* Is it nothioe to you, all jt that pass by ? LsManraviOAs 

l. IX 

Go back six hundred years m thought befora the 
Crucifixion, and there you will see a dty whicK 
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spite of warning after waming, has got slack and 
careless, has endured a sixteen months* siege, gone 
through incredible hardships, and at last has given 
itself over into the hands of the conqueror. And 
there they pass by, this triumphant host, as it enters 
the coiu|ueied city. They jeer at those who are 
sitting on the roadside, and at last, as they come to 
a man — we know his name, this Jeierniah who is 
making his great lamentation—they wring from him 
who has warned the city, year after year, the cry of a 
wounded heart: ‘Is it nolhing to you, all ye that 
pass by, you who jeer at us in our defeat, you who 
see these men and these women so cruelly emaciated, 
and our little children suffering so after the siege?* 
Who shall tell what that wounded cry of that 
gi-eat patriot was as they wrung from him that 
pathetic! appeal, ‘ Is it nothing to you, all ye that 
pass by?* 

The story is a parable of Passion time. Time 
passes, and the woi Id is taken captive by the great 
ai!ch-enemy. Warning after warning lias been 
neglected by humanity, the great Captain is dying 
and nailed to the Ooss, and, as the passers by go to 
and fro in front of Him, there come the words the 
Church has ever loved to put into His mouth, ‘ Is it 
nothiijg to you, all ye that pass by? You have con¬ 
quered, you have gained a temj)orai*y victory, what 
use are you going to make of it?* And there still 
to-day, as we are in sight of Good Friday, that same 
cry rings out 

From the throne of His Crosa, the King of grief 

Cries out to a world of unbelief; 

‘Oh ! men and women, afar and nigh, 

la it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ? ’ 

And what is our answer to-day to be ? 

If I were a great painter I would paint a picture 
of the Crucifixion, with a great Chiist in the centi-e, 
and I would there place three different groups of 
passers by, as they listentd to that great antiphon as 
it comes from the Redeemer’s lips. I would place a 
jrroup that was there—those to whom He was noth- 
ing; a group of those who did care ; and a group of 
those who had learnt to care. That picture would 
sum u]) the state of humanity to-day. 

I. The Appeal to Those who Care.—Look fii-st 
at that large and ever-growing group that does care, 
when the apjieal from the CroSs is made—‘ Is it noth¬ 
ing to you ? ’—and who have seen the vision, and 
throw back the answer, ‘Yes, it is something to us, 
nay it is everything to us as we pass by *. ‘ There 

stood by the cross of Jesus His mother.* She cared ; 
it was something to that mother; and when I see 
the hundi*eds and thousands of mothers and fathers 
to-day who do care that their children should receive 
and pass on the old, old faith ofeTesusand Him cruci¬ 
fied, 1 am filled with hope for the state of the world. 
It is so easy to throw a cneap sneer or a nasty thrust 
at it, and never to see those thousands of men and 


II. The Appeal to Those who do not Care.—There 

are still those, God help them ! to whom it is notliing 
as they pass by. They will find themselves in com¬ 
pany with those of whom it is said that they who 
passed by wagged their heads and reviled Him: not 
so many as there were, but you know, if you have 
ever tried for a foiinight to live the Christ life in the 
middle of the world, that you will come across that 
group of whom it can be said, ‘ It is nothing to them 
what went on for them on the first Good Friday*. 
And you may find youi*selves standing with that 
group of soldiers who, sitting down, watched Him in 
cold, callous indifference, gambling, seizing as their 
perquisites the very clothes of the dear Lord as they 
jeer at Him in His dying moments. Do you mean 
to tell me that the world is no better now than it was 
\^hcn the soldiei-s, unrebuked by public opinion, could 
do that? Nineteen centuries of Christianity have 
left their mark upon the world, and though there 
are those to whom the appeal from the Cross is a 
matter of sheer indifference, I dare to say that their 
number is decreasing, and not increasing. There 
they are, just those few, and to them with all a man *8 
pathos the Chi ist appeals. 

III. The Appeal to Those who have Learnt to 
Care.—You must have something to tell them, before 
you can tell it, in your own hearts, and |)crhaps you 
liave not got it Then you will be standing in our 
third group, and be amongst those who did not care 
but who have leaint to cart', those who find them¬ 
selves in that group where there is the well-known 
figure of the dying thief, the one to whom it was 
nothing at firet and then to whom it became some¬ 
thing. As you look back upon life and know the sin 
that has got to be surrendered, then as you learn to 
care, the ap[)eal from the Cross will get right home 
to you. You will say, ‘I have learnt to care. I am 
like the centurihn, like the soldier who little thought 
as he donned his uniform on the inoi*niqg of the first 
Good Friday whose army he was going to belong to 
before Friday’s evening shades were to fall, (rod saw 
humanity wandering, God at the Incarnation came 
down. At the Crucifixion He placed His picture, 
the express image of His Person, where ail wanderers 
can see it, and there, won by His love, many and 
many a wanderer this week will sec it, and yield 
themselves up to the claims of Jesus the Crucified. 

IN VIEW OF THE PASSION 
' Is it nothing to you, all yc that pass by ?*— Lamentations 

I. 12. 

The plain fact from the Hill of Calvary is this: that 
God has opened out Himself in this story of the 
Passion, for the regarding of them that pass by. 

I. It may mean Much, or it may mean Little to 
You and Me.— 

(a) Vfe, can ignore the Passion, the story of Cal¬ 
vary, if we will. It is easy to hide it under the drift 
of the things that we are doing day by day. It is 
easy to forget, it is easy to leave it out, it is easy to go 
our own way and to leave it unregarded. 
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women who, from their very heaids, like the Blessed 
Mother, aie caring when they see tlie crucified 
Sufferer. 



Ver, 12. 


LAMENTATIONS I.-Ill 


Ver. 19l 


(5) Or we may belittle it. There are those who 
look upon the Passion as just one of the events of 
mcient history that, perhaps, has had its share once 
in moulding men and creatures long ago, but whi( h 
we may leave, noticed or unnoticed, with the dust of 
the forgotten past 

(c) Or we may resent it. I saw once a bitter wail 
of resentment against the preat hing of Lent and of 
:he Pa<siontide, as a fnlse presentment of leligion in 
the face of the growing spring, when all things bid a 
man renew himself and rejoice. It is a thing, this 
Passion of the Lord, it is a thing resented by the lich, 
and by the comfortable, and by the seHi>h, as a thing 
that is interfering with the enjoyment of the pleasures 
of the world. 

II. Whatever you Think about It, it is There, it 

is here, immovable, confronting ua We have to do 
with it. No man can escape'^ from it. It cannot be 
taken from you. You cannot take the Passion of the 
Lord out of the world’s book, you cannot take the 
Passion of the Lord out of the world’s imagination. 
It has coloured our imagination, it has set its mark in 
our literature, it has given the ideals which every one 
of you are pursuing, even those of you who, mavbe, 
reject the name of Christ. It has coloured our ideals, 
it has set our tone, it has left its mark, it is there. 

III. Nor can it be taken out of Christian Experi¬ 
ence. —There are some of u.s, perhaps most of us 
who have come prepared to get its message, pre¬ 
pared to get its meaning. Long enough it may be 
with some of us here, long enough our cons<.*iences 
have been stirring blindly under the touch of God. 
My conscience is my spiritual faculty which is cap¬ 
able of perceiving the spiritual touch of God. I^mg 
enough we have been filled—have we not, or why are 
we here?—we have been filled with the desire for 
some assurance of His reality. IV us, then, the 
Passion of the Lord is the sign, which witnesses to 
God’s high seriousness. It is the sign of IIis earnest 
intention to stand by the man who is struggling, to 
stand by the girl who is afraid, to stand by the life 
that is daunted. It is the sign and maik of high 
seriousness that God Himself has come down to share 
in, not merely the glory of the world’s achievement, 
but the Passion ana the stiiiggle of its people. Is it 
nothing, then, to you, all ye that pass by? It is a 
serious matter to God; it is a serious matter to you 
and me. 

IV. What Means It to go Home and to Ignore 
this ?—Shall I tell you what it means to go home and 
leave the Passion, and the Crucifixion, and the Cross, 
«nd the seriousness of God, and the sympathy of His 
Spirit, and the history of His Son? Shall I tell you 
what it means to leave all these things out of your 
life? It means this, that you will go home to bear 
and to take upon yourselves alone the burden and 
the judgment of your own life. This is the attempt 
of God to share with us, and if we will not join Him, 
if we will leave Him all to Himself, then, you and I, 
with our conscience, and our load, and our burdens, 
and our mixed motives^ and our stained life, and our 
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past history, and our sense of guilt, and the wrong wo 
have done in the world, we, with all we have done, 
must stand the eternal judgnient by ourselves; and 
what man will stajul the judgment by himself? Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by, that the Ix>rd 
desiies to share judgment with us? Is it nothing to 
us, that God has taken a place which He opens out 
to every man who cares to join Him ? 

Rkkerkncei!.—!. 12.~J. Keble, Semwtu for tU Holy JVeek, 
p. 183. E. M. GelHei-t, Faith and Freedom, p. 80. Spurgeon, 
Sennom, vol. xxvii. No. 1(320. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached 
in SackvilU College Chapel, pp. 280, 288. Ibid.-^Headings for 
tl^ Aged (4t]i Series), pp. 71, 82. E. lllencowe, Plai% 
Sermons to a Country Congregation (2ik 1 Scries), p. 205. 

TRUE DEVOTION 

‘ Pour out thine licru t like water before the face of the Lord i 
lift up thy hands coward Him-’—LAMUNTAi ioNS ii. ig, 

WiiKRK there is love there is true devotion. There 
is tiue (lev(Mion when the object of love is God. 

I. halse devotion. People are apt to deceive them¬ 
selves and su])|)()sc themselves to he devout when they 
are nothing o! the so t. One is given to much fre¬ 
quenting of church, yet her heaii; all the while is full 
of rancour against a neighl)our. Another mortifies 
and denies himself food and sleep, but takes no little 
pride in his austerities, and *flattei*s himself he is be¬ 
coming a saint. Another again is liberal in charities, 
but is chary of forgiveness to one who has wronged 
him. 

II. True devotion consists in an eminent degree of 
lovp, which makes us prompt, active, and diligent in 
the observance of God's commandments. He who 
loves grieves to offend the pei-son loved. True devo¬ 
tion is not acquired all at once, but as it grows it 
cxhil)its the tliree characteristics of contrition, love of 
prayer, scl f-sacri ficc. 

III. True devotion may be obtained— 

(а) By ac(] Hiring a love of God and a hatred of sin, 

(б) By constant recollection, or abiding in the 
presence of God. 

(c) By oblation of all we do and all we suffer to 
Him. 

(d) By frequent and exact punfication of conscience. 

(6) By frequent communion.—S. Bauixg-Gould, 

Sermon-Sketches, p. 191. 

Refruences.— II. 19.—A. P. Manley, Sermons on Special 
Occasions, p. 310. S. Haring-GDuld, One Hundred Sermon- 
Sketches, p. 191. Spur^a»oii, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 59. IIL 
10,—T. Hooke, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxv. p. 325. 

THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS 

{For Palm Sunday) 

• Remembering mine affliction and my misery, the wormwood 
and the gall.’—L amhntations hi. iq. 

We celebrate to-day an event that stands alone in 
the sacred life of .Jesus, the solitary occasion on which 
He was publicly honoured and escorted into Jerusa¬ 
lem amid popular rejoicings the central Figure in a 
grand piocession of triumph. Palm Sunday is a day 
of triumj)h, but still there is something sad even in thio 
triimi])h, and so we take our text from Lamentations. 
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Ver. 21. 


LAMENTATIONS III 


Ver. 21. 


I. The Shadow of the Cross.—The week which We must keep our eye upon the therefores of Divine 
opens with a triumph closes with a death and a and human reswoning and providence. 

burial; the brightness of Palm Sunday fades only L It is as if insanity suddenly emerged into sobriety, 
too soon into the still, solemn quiet of Holy Weelc self-control, and a true spiritual realization of the 
and the gloom of Good Friday. On Palm Sunday meaning and purpose of things. The very memory 
with the glad shouts of Hosanna ringing in our ears, of the gall and the wormwood makes me hope; I have 
the sight of the waving palms before our eyes, we had so much of them that there cannot be any more 
are templed to forget the life of sorrow. But even to have ; it has been so terrible that now surely it is 
in H is brief days ot earthly triumph His Passion has going to be summer-tim:? and joy. This man handles 
alreacly begun. He can read the future. Is it hard nfe well. He is a true poet; he sees somewhat of the 
then to understand the ‘affliction and misery’ even measure of things, and knows that at a certain time 
in this very triumph? Think of that scene with the the dawn cannot be far off. I tell you I will number 
excited, rejoicing crowd, and in the midst the only the hours and give you a forecast I have been here 
sad face, His, to whom all this homage was being in this prison of gloom and doubt and desolateness 
given. He knows how brief the triumph will be ; one hour, two hours, three hours, all the winter, all 
what a terribly diffeient scene will in a few short the summer, all the winter again; it must now be not 
days be enacted by the walls of Jerusalem. And so far from morning. We need those great prophetic 
as He rides along a dark shadow lies across the sun- voices. Sometimes we need the very biggest soul that 
lit path before Him—the shadow of the cross—and ever lived, and we seem to need him every whit—all 
Jesus sees it there. his brains, all his heart, all his music. He is not too 

II. The Attitude of the Disciples.—Look again, much for us because our grief is so deep and so sensi- 
See His disciples full of joy and pleasure. It is a tive, and the whole outlook is a horizon of blackness, 
glad day for them. They think that at last He and darkness has no history and no measuring points, 
is going to assert His rights and be an eartldy con- This is where the religious element enters into life 
(jueror; that He will become King of Jerusalem with great copiousness, and where it should be re- 
and redresscr of His country’s wix)ngs. They love ceived with unutterable welcomes. This is not as if 
Him, these chosen onea Will they ever foi^sake Him ? one human being were addi-essing another; the words 
V’et one of them is a traitor! He will betray his certainly come through a human medium, but they 
Master with a false kiss. It is that which hurts you bring a Divine meaning with them. Woixis have an 
more than anything when your best friend turns atmosphere. It is the atmosphere that is, as we say, 
against you, one whom you nave loved and trusted, supernatural, Divine, tianscendent. 

Others may revile you, misjudge you, but when your II. The vital point in the text is the word ‘there- 
bosom friend turns and cui-ses you, that breaks the fore*; and it comes upon us suddenly, unexpectedly, 
heai’t Here was such an one, and Jesus knew it. it is as a flaming bush at the foot of the mountaiii. 
And what of the other disciples ? In His darkest the mountain all grim barrennesa 
hour, in His sorest need, they will all foisake Him ‘Therefore.* I have never seen the stars except in 
and flee. When He stands before His murdereis He the darkness, therefore the night may have something 
will stand idorie. And He knows it. Yet how He to show me as well as the day—the night of loneliness 
loves them, how He yearns over them in prayer! and desolation and bitter sorrow. There may be a 
His ‘little flock*. Ah, we may well remember His star on purpose; one star in all the uncounted millions 
‘ affliction and misery of stellar points was marked out as His star—if the 

III. Our Attitude.—Now shall we forsake Him in jewels stairy were already appix>priated and labelled, 
this Holy Week? Ah, we say, we could never be as if for personal acceptance and enjoyment 

like Judas, or even like Peter and the others. Think III. Intellect grows, therefore character may grow, 
again. Wlien you axe among those who serve Him, The little may become great, the weak may n^me 
in the midst of waving palms and glad Hosannas, it strong, that which is far off may be brought nigh, 
is comparalively easy to be true. But when you are and that which is barren may be fruitful Yester- 
arnong those who jeer at religion, and the fear of God, day’s providence should be to-day's prophecy, hope^ 
and doing right, have you never felt ashamed of Him? and poem of assurance. And, said one who wrote 
H:ive you never denied Him? When He has asked that bitter chapter against the day of his birth, He 
you to share His cross have you ever rebelled against hath been with me in six troubles and in seven He 
Him ? Then let our past offences bind us closer to will not forsake me. Who can draw a line at six and 
Him now, that we may learn through this Holy say the Deity ends here, or here Providence finally 
Week the lesson the cross will teach about sin and stops? No one. I will take the whole six as mean* 
the way it may be overcome. ing the culminating seven. God Himself is an odd 

number; He is One or He is Three: and He will 
THE REASON OF HOPE deliver me out of the odd number of my affliction and 

*. . . therefore have I hope.'—L ambntatioms in. ai. sorrow. Seven shall not frighten the Trinity.— 

We should inquire into this ‘therefore*. It ought Joseph Pakker, City Temple Pulpit, voL rr. 
to be to us like a great gate of entrance into a king's p. 88. 

home. If the logic fails here it fails everywhere. Bbfbwbicb,—III. 21.—Spurgwm, amswi., voL xi. Ne. a«4. 
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Ver. 22. 


LAMENTATIONS III 


Ver. 22. 


IT IS OF THE LORD’S MERCIES 

* It is of the Lord’s mercies thst we ore not consumed.’— 

Lamentations hi. 22. 

No text expresses more perfectly the old Puritan 
temper and faith than this: ‘ It is of the Lord’s 
mercies that we are not consumed *. The Christianity 
it uttei*ed was not completely normal, but there were 
elements in it for lack of which our modern religion 
is suffering, 

1. To begin with, the old Puritanism was profoundly 
aware of the tragical element in life, and met it fairly. 
That element remains with us, and science has brought 
it nearer. Whose heart has not fluttered at the sight 
of a telegram ? The skies alxjve us are charged with 
possibilities of tempest and destruction. We hold 
nothing securely. We walk continually by the edge 
of a precipice. We go to sleep knowing that next 
day may bring us news which vnll darken all the days 
to come. ‘ It is of the Lord’s mercies * if it does not. 
These bolts strike us oftenest from an unclouded 
heaven, and make the very earth reel under our feet. 
So often is the lesson read that fear looks out even 
from innocent blue eyes of hope, and a nameless sud¬ 
den chill falls on the most rapturous hours. How are 
we to master this? Not by the murder of nobler 
thought and sweeter instinct, not by the substitution 
of casual lusts for faithful affection, not through 
trampled and conquered love, but through victorious 
faith. There is enough in life to make us sober—to 
moderate moods of triumph, to teach us that there 
are worse things than death. The Puritans knew 
this; and they knew also that, strange as it seems, 
the Christian may realize peacefully that the things 
which are seen are temporal. Not by loving less, but 
by loving the creature in the Creator, are we fortified 
to take the worst that time can do, saying, ‘The 
things which are unseen are eternal’. What came 
into this sphere of time may vanish from it; what we 
loved in Grod abides in God, and we go to find it. 
Thus after ‘the wreckful siege of battering days’ 
there often comes over the worn and fuiTOwed face 
that blessed light of childhood, with its sure hope of 
happiness. Tbus we may rise to say, ‘ Whom have I 
in neaven but Thee, and there is none on earth that 
I desire beside Thee,’*and know the secret of loving 
God with heart and soul and strength and mind. Thus 
we may learn not merely to bless Gk>d for the stroke 


averted, but to bless Him in the moment of its falling; 
to arise at midnight and give thanks because of His 
righteous judgments. 

II. Thi.s Puritan motto gives us the tiiie viewpoint 
from which to {ipprelumd the Cross. That form of 
Calvinism which sought to destroy humanism, and to 
treat the Church as a body whose membci*s have 
no relation with the world, is dead. The doctrine 
that human nature was demonic, a do-trine which 
practically denied any lingering trace of the image of 
God, is no longer held anywhere. Put modern teach¬ 
ing has largely swung to the opposite extreme. Men 
hear so much about Gods need of them that they do 
not think as they should about their need of Him. 
People sit listlessly while the preacher tells of the 
Divine cravin;;*, but do not understand the teiilble 
love of Goa :— 

So groat thai: Bainta dread more 

To bo lbigiv .^11 than sinners do to die, 

and they nearer will iindei-stand it till they cannot so 
much »s lift, up tho’r eyes unto heaven—till tliey feel 
th&l it is of the Lord’s mercies they are not consumed. 
As McLeod Campbell has said, this is a doctrine for 
all. ‘The true protection Irom any limiting distinc¬ 
tions as to the forgiveness which we receive, and which 
we are to cherish and to manifest, is seeing oui'selves 
in that light of ti'uth in which we thankfully and 
with the utmost self-abasement cease from the hope¬ 
less task of weighing our own unworthiness by putting 
sins and ignofance into one scale, the ideal of good in 
the other, in order to raise our hope of mercy by tak¬ 
ing from the demerit of our sin, and bless Goci that, 
taKing the lowest giound, and as being the chief of 
sinnei-s, we still find all our utmost need met in the 
forgiveness which the Gospel reveala’ The beginning 
and the end of Christianity is the death of pride. 
—\V. Robertson Nicoll Ten Minute Sermons^ p. 
159. 

Referbnceb. — III. 22, 23.—J. Vaughan, Sermons (11th 
Series), p. 13. III. 23.— T. G. Selby, The Imperfect Angela 
p. 64. A. Tucker, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 323. 

III. 24.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 461. III. 27. — 
W, Brock, Midsummer Morning Sermons, p. 1 . J. Thain 
Davidson, Forewarned — Forearmed, p. 19. III. 39. — H. 
Melvill, Fenny Pulpit, No. 2216. III. 67.—Spurgeon, 5«r- 
mons, vol. xxx. No. 1812. IV. 22.— Ihid, vol. viii. No. 4801 
V. 1.—A. P. Stanley, Sermons on Special Occaaions, p. 3ia 
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EZEKIEL 


EZEKIEL 

Ezektkl is Carlylean. There’s a wild, rugpjed, and 
abrupt sternness in E/ekiel. He stands midway be¬ 
tween the majestic sublimity of Isaiah and the elegiacs 
of Jeremiah.— Do. John Duncan, CoUoquia Peripa- 
tetica. 

Ezekiel is the wild soothsayer: a genius of the 
cavern, whose thought is best expressed by a beast-like 

f rowling. ]iut listen . . . Isaiah refuses civilization ; 

Izekiel accepts it, yet transforms it. Nature and 
humanity blend together in that softened roar which 
Ezekiel uttei’s. — Vicroa Hugo, WiUiam Shake- 
apeare (11). 

* As 1 was among the captives by the river of Chebar, the 
heavens were opened, and 1 saw visions of God.’—E zeklul 

I. I. 

He was instructed, at the very l>eginning of his work 
as a IVophct, that the glory of Him who (illed the 
temple was surrounding him in Meso|K)tamia as it 
surrounded him when he went up to present the 
morning or the evening sacrifice at Jerusalem, Such 
a vision was given him of that glory as he had never 
beheld in the holy place. He found that the earth— 
that common, profane, Babylonian earth upon which 
he dwelt—was filled with it.—F. D. Maurice. 

One would not object to be an exile among exiles 
for some years if thereby he could be prepai’cd for 
such scenes as Mo,ses, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, John, 
and othei-s saw. In reading the testimony of these 
njen concerning the opening of their spiiits to the 
spint-world, we wonder almost as much at the nature 
of man, which can be brought face to face with such 
set nes, as at the revelations themselves.—Da. Puls- 
FORD in The Supremacy of Man^ pp. 69 f. 

‘ Many times,’ says Carlyle in his essay on Richter, 
*he exhibits an imagination of a singularity, nay on 
the whole, of a truth and grandeur, unexampled else¬ 
where. In his Breams there is a mystic complexity, 
a gloom, and amid the dim-gig.antic half-ghastly 
shadows, gleamings of a wizard splendour, which almo.st 
recall to us the visions of E/ckitd. By readers who 
have studied the Dream in the New tear'a Eve we 
shall not be mistaken.’ 

Hrfehexci-^.—I. 1 .—J. E. Roberts, Studies in the LordTs 
Prtujer, p. 47. R. G. Colquhoun, Christian IVorld Pulpit^ 
vol. Ixx. 190G, p. 292. 

*And I looked, and, behold, a whirlwind came out of the 
north.*— Ezekiel l 4 . 

We often wonder how such a creation as that of 
which we foi*m a part, with so much in it that is 
dark, contradictory, perplexing, striving, suffering, 
etc^ etc., should have come from God at all. ‘1 


looked, and behold a whirlwind^ Ezekiel 
Dtt. PULSFORD. 

The descent of the yellow, flat*nosed Mongols upon 
Europe is a historical cyclone which devastated and 
purified our thirteenth century, and broke, at the 
two ends of the known world, through two great 
Chinese walls—that which protected the ancient 
eni[)ire of the Centre, and that which made a bamer 
of ignorance and superstition round the little world of 
Chnstendom. Attila, Genghis, Tamerlane, ought 
to range in the memory of men with Cajsar, Charle¬ 
magne, and Napoleon. They roused whole peonies 
into action, and stirred the depths of human life^ 
they powerfully affected ethnography, they let loose 
rivers of blood, and renewed the face of things. The 
Quakers will not see that there is a law of tempests 
in history as in nature. The revilei’s of war are like 
the revilei*s of thunder, storms, and volcanoes; they 
know not what they do.—A miel. 

It hath seldome or never been seene that the farre 
Southern People have invaded the Northern, bul 
contrariwise. Wherel)y it is manifest that the 
Northern Tract of the World is in nature the more 
Martial I Region ; Be it, in respect of the Stara of 
that Hemisphere ; or of the great continents that 
are upon tne Norths whereas the South Part, for 
ought that is knowne, is almost all Sea; or (which 
is most apparent) of the cold of the Northern Pai-ts^ 
which is that which, without aid of Discipline, doth 
make the Bodies hardest and the Courages warmest. 
—Bacon, Of the Vicissitude of Things. 

Refeuk.scb.— I. 4. — J. B. Lightfoot, Otdlints of Sormom 
on the Old Testament, p. 250. 

* And they had the hands of a man onder their wings.*^ 

Ezekiel x. 8 . 

‘ In such writers,* says Miss Doi*a Green well, speaking 
of many devotional authors, ‘ we trace but little 
communion with the joy and sorrow and beauty of 
this earth *‘glad, sad, and sweet,’* so that we som^ 
times wonder if they have known any enjoyments, 
pangs, or conflicts, but such as belong to the life that 
is in God. To be assui'ed that they had joyed and 
sorrowed, and loved as men and women, and aa such 
had felt Christ’s unspeakable consolations, would be 
a touch of nature making them our kin. But it 
seldom comes. St. Thomas k Kempis, for instance^ 
dismisses a whole world of feeling in two lines, “ Love 
no woman in f)articular, but commend all good women 
in general to God In Madame Guyon and Edwards 
we long, and long in vain, to see the hand of a man 
under the wings of the cherubim, and to feel its 
pressura’ 



Ver. 10. 


EZEKIEL I 


Ver. 2a 


‘irhCT four had the face of a raan, and the face of a lion . • . 

the face of an oz . • . also the face of an eas:le.'—H zbkiel 

1. lO. 

All that most truly lives is here by representation. 
The ox is the emblem of toil ancf of sacrifice; of 
pati(*nt, suffering, bleeding life. The lion is strong, 
royal, victorious. The eagle soai*s upward in spires, 
rising and falling with no apparent effort; gliding 
over the highest mountains and lost in the azure 
distances, ajiparently in the heaven itself. And 
above these three highest specimens of forms of 
animal life man comes, who blends in one, and carries 
into a higher sphere all those endowments which they 
possess ill some measure in fact, perfectly in the con¬ 
ception of gifted souls. Man alone is capable of 
sacrifice in its one true form—self-sacrific-e; man 
alone is capaiilc of the only conquests that are noble, 
of the only ideas which elevate to heaven. The great 
conceptions of three of the cherubic symbols—the ox, 
the lion, the eagle—suffering, action, thought, find 
their perfection in the truly human life and na- 
tui-e which is symbolized by the Maa— Archbishop 
Alexander. 

* And the four living creatures ran and returned as the appear¬ 

ance of a flash of lightning.'—E zekibl i. 14 . 

‘The oracles of God,‘ says Miss Greenwell in A Coven¬ 
ant of Life^ * when they speak to us of our deliverance 
from the power of darkness and our translation into 
the kingdom of God*s dear Son, set before us a state 
of lieingin which , . . the human will, like the angelic, 
attains to such a measure of conformity with the 
Divine I aw, that it follows as the dii'cction of God s 
yiirit in the unforced obedience which, as the Prophet 
Ezekiel witnesses, runs and returns as the appeai'ance 
of a flash of lightning. Whatever God tells us to 
do, He also helps us to do. Our Saviour, who knows 
whereof wc are made, sends us on no vain enands, 
sets us on no unprofitable tasks.' 

* As it were a wheel in the middle of a wheel. '--Ezbkikl 1 . 16 . 
'Fhe llcv. H. Davidson, in a letter of sympathy to 
Thomas Poston, writes! ‘Now that Ilis way is in 
the sea, and His path in the deep watei*s, and His 
footsteps are not known, we must believe loving- 
kindness in all the mysterious passages of Provi¬ 
dence; we shall in due time see a wheel in the 
whei‘l, and be taught how to decipher the dark char- 
actci*s; we shall, with an agreeable surjMise, perceive 
an all-wise Providence in all its intricate, oblujue, and 
seemingly-conti ary motions, to have been a faithful 
servant to the Divine promise*. 

Rkfrubnces.—I. 1 C,—J. ^V. Mills, After-Glow^ p. 03. I. 
18.—S. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixviii. 1905, p. 
eo4. 

After describing the unfortunate marriage of 
Hooker, Walton momlizes: ‘This choice of Mr. 
Hooker's—if it werc his choice—may be wondered at; 
but let us consider that the Pioplict Ezekiel says, 
‘•There is a wheel within a wheel"; a sea-et, saci*ed 
wheel of Providence—most visible in man-iages— 
guided by His hand, that allows not the race to the 


swift, nor the bread to the wise, nor good wives to 
good men*. 

‘ As for their rin^s, they were so high that they were dread* 

fill; and their rings were full of eyes.’— Ezkkibl i. 18. 

How Ijcautifui are beautiful eyes! Not from one 
aspect only, as a picture is; uhere the light falls 
rightly on it—the painters point of view—they 
vary to every and any aspect The orb rolls to meet 
the changin^^ ciivuinstance, and is adjusted to all 
But a little inquiry into the mechanism of the eyes 
will indicate how wondjously they are formed. 
Science has dispelled many illusions, broken many 
dreams; hut here, in the investigation of the eye, it 
has adiled to our marvelling iuteiest The eye is still 
like the work of a magician: it is physically Divine. 
Perhaps of all physical things, the eye is most beauti¬ 
ful, most Divine.— Uichard Jefferies, The Field 
Play. 

* WhithCi:»oever th^ spirit was to go, they went, thither wai 

their spirit to go ; fv'ir the spirit of the living creature was 

in the wheels.’— E/k* ;ll i. 20. 

Compare, besides lluskin’s famous use of this verse in 
Painters (vol. iii. chap, viii.), the remark of 
Coleridge u[)(m wortls, in the preface to his Aida to 
Reflection. ‘Wheels of the intellect I admit them 
to he; but such as Ezekiel beheld in the vision of 
God, as he sate among tlie captives by the river of 
Chcliar. Wkitheraoever ike spirit was to go, the 
wheels went, and thither was their spirit to go; 
for the spirit of the living creature was in the 
wheels also* 

Rkfkhkncb.— I. 26.—F. D. Maurice, TK$ Prayer Book and 
the Lord's Prayer, p. ICl. 

* As the appearance of the bow that is In the cloud in the day 

of ram, so was the appearance of the brightness round 

about’—E zekiel 1. 28. 

We may gather up the significance of the rainbow 
for Israel, together with the dee[)est meaning of all 
its history, if we remember the striking fact that the 
only two Prophets who allude to it are the two who 
werc least likr iy to lie familiar with it—the two who 
spent their lives in the sultry plains of Babylonia— 
Ezekiel and his grcater brother, the anonymous 
Prophet whom we have confused with Isaiah. It is 
a wonderfully instructive thought that it was in the 
darkest hour of Hebrew history, when the nromise of 
God seemed to have been tried and found wanting, 
that this bright pledge of His promise was rcmem- 
heied. We cannot imagine anything happening to an 
Englishman which could have the utterly desolating 
influence of the deportation to Babylon. If we 
suppose that England had been conquered by Ilnssia 
and that Tennyson had written his poems in Siberia, 
we shall have a very faint picture of what it was to 
the Prophets of the captivity to look liack to their 
home on the Hill of Zion. The sense of a triumph 
in a power opposed to what we should call civilization 
was far greater with them than it would be with the 
En*»lish exile in Siberia ; they were tempted to feel 
that the hope for the world was gone, as much as it 
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was whon the waters of the Deluge closed over the 
inhabitants of all the world. And see how out of that 
despair the bow in the cloud seems to gleam on the 
eyes of both; ‘as the appeaiance of the bow that is 
in tlie cloud in the day of rain/ so was the appear¬ 
ance of the glory that dawned on Ezekiel when he 
was ‘among the captives by the river Chebar/ and 
‘ the heavens were opened and he saw visions of God *. 
The evanescent gleam symbolized the Divine nearness; 
what was most transient spoke to him of what was 
eternal.—Miss Wedgwood, Message of Israel^ pp, 
275, 276. 

* And when I saw it, I fell upon my face.’— Ezekiel i. 28 . 

* Maettneau/ said Dr. John Dunam once, ‘ is a deeply 
religious man. Once at a meeting of ministers, they 
were discussing the Ulster Revivals, and the “strik- 
ings-down,” which most of them deiided. Martineau 
said, “ I wonder not, when the reality of Divine things 
first bui'sts upon a man, that he should be laid pros* 
trate; the wonder rather is that there should be so 
little of it 

Repbrkncb.—I. 28.—R. G. Colquhoun, Gkruiian PTarld 
Pulpit, vol. Izx. 1906, p. 292. 

* And he said unto me, Son of man.’— Ezekiel n. i. 
Lord, I find that Ezekiel in his prophecies is styled 
ninety times and more by his appellation, Son of 
Man, and surely not once oftener than there was 
need for. . . . Amongst other revelations it was 
needful to reveal him to himself, jSoti of J/an, lest 
seeing many visions might have made him blind with 
spiritual pride. Lord as thou increasest Thy graces 
in me, and favours on me, so with them daily increase 
in my soul tlie monitora and remembrances of my 
mortality.— ^Thomas Fuller. 

Rkferbngss.— II. 1 . —J. Millar, Christian IVorld Pulpit, 
vol. xli. 1892, p. 326. S. A. Tipple, Sunday Mornings at 
Norumd, p. 78. J. Coats Shanks, God Within U$, p. 109, 
II. 1 , 2 . — W. W. Battershall, Intsrpretations of Life and Rs- 
ligion, p. 113. II. 2. — G. Matheson, Voices of the Spirit, p. 
78. 

* Thus saith the Lord.’—E zekiel ii. 4. 

As I understand the Prophets, a theological revela¬ 
tion is the alpha and omega of their power. ‘Thus 
saith the Lord * is not only the formula under which 
they speak, but the keynote of their convictions. It 
is b^ause they believe, and only because they believe, 
that they can announce the true will of God, that 
they hope to be able to elevate the true nature of 
man. The ceremonialism and formalism which the 
Prophets assailed were rooted in the oblivion of theo¬ 
logy, in the loss of that very revelation of himself by 
God of which from the earliest times we have a 
continuous series of records in the Old Testament— 
R. H. Hutton in Tke Spectator (1886). 

•And they, whether they will hear, or whether they will for¬ 
bear . . . thou shiiit speak My words unto them.— 

EzKKIBL II. 5, 7. 

The visible constitution and coui-se of nature, the 
moral law written in our heaiis, the positive institu¬ 
tion of religion, and even any memorial of it . . . 


are all witnesses, for the most part un^arded 
witnesses, in behalf of God to mankind. They in¬ 
form us of His being and providence, and of the par¬ 
ticular dispensation of religion which we are under j 
and continually remind us of them. And they are 
equally witnesses of these thin^, whether we regard 
them or not Then after a declaration that Ezekiel 
should be sent with a Divine message to the children 
of Israel, it is added, and they, whether they will 
hear, or whether they will forbear, yet shall know 
that there hath been a Prophet among them ,— 
Butlkil 

The highest truth the wise man sees he will fearlessly 
utter, knowing that, let what may come of it, he is 
thus playing his right part in the world—knowing 
that if he can effect the change he aims at, well—if 
not, then well also, though not so well.— Herbert 
Spencer. 

The proper time to speak truth is just so soon as wo 
know it, for it always appears at its own appointed 
hour, and we have not tne power of speaking pre¬ 
mature trutha— ViNET. 

•Whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear.'— 

Ezekiel 11. 5. 

No river would be navigable were its velocity not 
checked by friction; and the friction increases as the 
stream proceeds, until the flow is thus made the easy 
thoroughfare of exchange. One man may be sure of 
a truth, but before all men can accept it as truth 
from his ipse dixit, many men must resist and oppose 
it —K B. Lytton, Caxtoniana (XIII. )i 

• Be not afraid of their words^ nor be dismi^ed at their looks, 
thoug^h they be a rebellious house.’— Ezekiel 11. 6 . 

Compare the saying of Hobbes that he and terror 
were bora twina 

It is an everlasting duty, valid in our day as m 
that, the duty of being brave. Valour is still valuer 
The fij-st duty for a man is still that of subduing Fear, 
We must get rid of Fear: we cannot act at all till 
then. ... A man shall and must be valiant; he 
must march forward, and quit himself like a man— 
trusting imperturbably in the appointment and choice 
of the upper Powers; and on the whole, not fear at 
all. Now and always, the completeness of his victoiy 
over Fear will determine how much of a man be ia— 
Carlyle, Heroes, i. 

Hazliit, in defining the trae partisan, observes that 
‘his anxiety for truth and justice leaves him in no 
fear for himself, and the sincerity of his motives makes 
him rcgaidless of censure or obloquy. His profession 
of hearty devotion to fi’eedom was not an ebullition 
called forth by the sunshine of prosperity, a lure for 
popularity and public favour; and when these desert 
it, he still maintains his post with his integrity/ 

What have I gained that I no longer immolate a bull 
to Jove, or to Neptune, or a mouse to Hecate; that 
I do not tremble as before the Eumenides, or the 
Catholic Purgatory, or the Calviuistic Judgment-Day 
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—if I quake at opinion, the public opinion, as we 
call it; or at the threat of assault, or contumely, or 
bad neighbour, or povei-ty, or mutilation, or at the 
rumour of revolution, or of murder? If I quake, 
what matter it what I quake at ?— Emerson. 

Skekk the goode of other Men, hut be not in bondage 
to their Faces and Fancies; for that is but Facilitie 
or Softnesse; which taketh an honest minde Prisoner. 
—Bacon. 

When the master of the horse rides abroad, many 
dogs in the village bark; but he pui*sues his iourney 
all the same.—C arlyle, Latter-day PamphleU, iv. 

Rbferbncks.—II. 6 .—“Plain Sermons’* by contributors 
to the Tracts for the Times^ vol. v. p. 259. 

*Thou shalt speak My words unto them, whether they will 
hear or whether they will forbear.*—E zbkikl ii. 7 . 

•To stir the blood I have no cunning art,’ says 
Wordsworth. 'Ach die zdrtlichen Herzen! exn 
PfuscherverTnagsieznriihrenl* says Goethe. Nor 
do such authora make it their study to say what the 
public will like to hear. ‘/Ar aoUt waa lernen —I 
meant to teach you something,* says Goethe again. 
They deal not in popular falsehoods, but in unpopular 
truths. They are attracted by topics which the 
popular writer instinctively avoids, saying. Oh! the 
public will never attend to that! and indeed the 
public often receive their gifts but sullenly. , . , To 
sustain such writers in their arduous course they must 
have religion . . . Religion alone,—some absorbing 
contemplation, some spiritual object more necessai'y 
than livelihood, more pi*ecious than fame—preserves 
originality and thus feeds literature. It alone can 
give an author that happy arrogance of Wordsworth. 
—Professor J. R. Seei.ky. 

• For they are most rebellious.’— Ezekibl ii. 7 , 
•Whoever,* said Proudhon, ‘puts his hand upon me, 
in order to govern me, is a usurper, a tyrant, and I 
declare myself his enemy.* 

Referencr.— II. 8 - 10 .—A. Whyte, ChriHian WorldPvlpU, 
vol. xliii. 1893, p. 403. 

• And to a roll of a book . .. written within and without: and 

there was written therein lamentations, and mourning, 
and woe.'— Ezekiel ii. 9, la 

•I AM fully peisuaded,* wrote Samuel llutheiford in 
1686, ‘that Scotland shall eat Ezekiel’s book, that 
is written within and without, lamentationa, and 
mourning, and woe. But the saints shall get 
a drink of the well that goeth through the sti'eets 
of the New Jerusalem, to put it down.* 

Reference. —II. 9, 10 .—G. F. De Teissier, Plain Preach^ 
ing to Poor People ( 10 th Series), p. 95. 

* And it waa written within and without: and there was written 

therein lamentations, and mourning, and woe.’— Ezekiel 
II. 10. 

In the fifth chapter of the Apologia Newman uses 
this verse as follows:— 

• If I looked into a mirror, and did not see my face, 
1 should have the sort of feeling which actually comes 
ttpoQ me when 1 look into this living busy world, and 
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see no reflection of its Creator. This is, to me, one 
of those great difficulties of this absolute primary truth, 
to which I have refeired just now. Were it not for 
this voice, speaking so clearly in my conscience and 
my heart, I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, or a 
polytheist when 1 looked into the world. I am speaking 
for myself only: and 1 am far fiom denying the reid 
force of the arguments in proof of a Goa, drawn from 
the general facts of human society and the course of 
history, but those do not warm me or enlighten me; 
they do not take away the winter of my desolation, 
or make the buds unfold and the leaves grow within 
me, and my moral being rejoice. The sight of the 
world is nothing else than the Prophet’s scroll, full of 
“lamentations, and mourning, and woe**.* 

In Roh Roy Sir Walter Scott uses this of the cathedral 
churchyard in Glasgow. ‘ The broad flat monumental 
stones are placed so close to each other, that the pre¬ 
cincts appear to be flagged with them, and, though 
roofed on.y by the heavens, resemble the floor of one 
of our old English cLinches, Where the pavement is 
covered with sepulchral inscriptions. The contents of 
these sad records of mortality, the vain sorrows which 
they preserve, the stern lesson which they teach of the 
nothingm ss of humanity, the extent of ground which 
they so closely cover, and their uniform and melancholy 
tenor reminded me of the roll of the Prophet, which 
was “ written within and without, and there was written 
therein lamentations, and mourning, and woe**.* 

THE ASSIMILATION OP DOCTRINE 

* Take this scroll and eat it’—E zekiel iil i. 

1. The mere swallowing of food is not enough unless 
it be assimilated and digested; yet it is a necessair 
condition of digestion. So with our beliefs; we swal¬ 
low them wholesale by an act of extrinsic faith based 
on the word of othei’s; and such faith is like the prop 
that supports a plant till it strikes root downwaras 
and becomes self-supporting. They are not ours fully 
save in the measure that we have worked them into 
the fabric of our life and thought 

II. So too with Divine revelation whose mysteries 
are obscure, not l>ecause God wants to hide truth from 
us, but because we are not educated sufficiently, either 
mentally or morally, to apprehend them aright Its 
purpose is to enlighten us, not to puzzle us; to im¬ 
prove our mind, not to stultify it Our intelligence 
should, so to say, eat its way gradually into the mean¬ 
ing of what at first we hohl to be merely by obedient 
assent Yet there is ever a Beyond of mystery; for 
the more we know, the more we wonder. It needs 
undei'staiuling to understind the extent of our ignor¬ 
ance. It is precisely as being beyond us that re vela* 
tion provokes the growth of our mind. We strain 
upwards and find the outlook ever widening around 
us; and from each question answered, a new orood of 
doubt is bom. 

IIL Let as not then imagine that we have finished 
our duty by swallowing revelation wholesale in sub¬ 
mission to external authority ; we swallow that we 
may digest, and we digest that we may live the eternal 
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life of the mind and heart by an intelligent sympathy 
with the mind and heart of God.—G. Iykrkll, OH 
and Wine, p. 69. 

■Behold, I have made thy face strong against their faces.’— 

Ezkkikl hi. 8. 

Hk who has a faith, we know well, is twice himself. 
The world, the conventional or temporary order of 
things, goes down before the weapons of faith, before 
the energy of those who have a glimpse, or only think 
they have a glimpse, of the eternal or normal order 
of tilings.—PaoFEssoB J. It Seklky. 

* As an adamant harder than flint have I made thy forehead : 

fear them not*—E zbkiel hi. 9. 

Pain, danger, difficulty, steady slaving toil, and other 
highly disagreeable behests of destiny, shall in no 
wise be shirked by any brightest mortal that will 
approve himself loyal to his mission in this world; 
nay, pi*ecisely the higher he is, the deeper will be the 
disagiveablcness, and the detestability to flesh and 
blood, of the tasks laid on him ; and the heavier too, 
and more ti*Agic, his penalties if he neglect them.— 
Carlyle. 

‘The man rises before us,’ says Carlyle of Fichte, 
‘amid contradiction and debate, like a granite 
mountain amid cloud and wind. Ridicule, ot the 
best that could be commanded, has been already 
tried against him ; but it could not avail. What 
was the wit of a thousand wits to him ? The cry of 
a thousand choughs assaulting that old cliff of 
granite; seen from the summit, these, as they winded 
the midway air, showed scarce so gross as beetles, 
and their cry was seldom ever audible. 

RBPERKNCRt.—III. 12.—C. Majfoe, Orotuth in Qrau, 
p. 237. G. Matheson, Voica of the Spirit, p. 80. 

* And I went in bitterness, in the heat of my spirit; but the 

hand of the Lord was strong upon me.*— Ezhkiel hi. 14 . 

In the campaign of 1886, Mr. Gladstone wrote as 
follows in his journal, on the morning of the closing 
day at Liverpool: ‘ Worked up the Irish question 
once more for my last function. Seven or eight hours 
of processional uproar, and a speech of an hour and 
forty minutes to fire at six thousand people in 
Herigler 8 Circus. Few buildings give so noble a pre¬ 
sentation of an audience. Once more my voice held 
out in a marvellous manner. I went in bittenicss, in 
the heat of my spirit, but the hand of the Lord was 
strong upon me.' 

King Charilaus of Sparta was of a gentle nature, as 
is proved by the words of his colleague. King Archc- 
laus, who, when some were praising the fouth, said, 
‘ How can Chanlaus be a good man, if he is not hai-sh 
even to wicked men ? ’— Plutarch. 

‘The (ire in his soul bumt to the end,' says Fronde of 
Carlyle, ‘and sparks flew from it, which fell hoton those 
about him, not always pleasant, not always hitting 
the right spot or the right person ; but it was pure 
fire Dotwitlistanding, fii'c of genuine and noble passion. 


of genuine love for all that was good, and genuine in¬ 
dignation at what was mean or base or contemptible.' 

References.— III. 14.—O. Matheson, Foieet of the Spirit, 
p. 80. III. Id.—W. Matthews, Clvrittian World Pulpit, voL 
Ixxiii. 1908, p. 62. 

• Son of Man, I have made thee a watchman nnto the home 
of Israel.’—E zbkibl hi. 17 . 

Upon a cliff ... is a clay-built lighthouse-like 
watch-tower. The watchman (who must be clear¬ 
sighted) is paid by a common contribution: his duty 
is^to look forth, in the spring months, from the day¬ 
rising till the going-down of the sun; for this is the 
season when the villagers who have called in their 
few milch-goats send them forth to pasture without 
the oasis. We saw the man standing unquietly in his 
gallery, at the towerhead, in the flame of the sun ; 
and turning himself to every part, he watched, under 
the shadow of his hand, all the fiery waste of sand 
before him.— Doughty, Arabia Deaerta, II. p. 31L 

Writino from the island of Ischia in 1827, Erskineof 
Linlathen observes : ‘ La Sentinella is the name of 
my inn; and it received its name from its being the 
post of an outlook who gave notice of the approach 
of Saracen coi-sairs, who used to ravage this country 
some centuries ago, and cany off the inhabitants at 
slaves. It commands the whole view of the Nea¬ 
politan coast’ 

Public life is a situation of power and energy; he 
trespasses against his duty who sleeps u|>on his watch, 
as well as he that goes over to the enemy. — Burke, 
On the Present Discontents, 

Reference*. — III. 17.—W. J. Kennedy, The Engluh 
Clergyman and the Preeent Times, p. 1. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxiv. No. 1431. 

•When I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die ; and 
thou givest him not warning . . . the same wicked man 
shall die in his iniquity; but his blood will 1 require at 
thine hand.*— Ezbkibl hi. 18 . 

I KNOW that the world offended (by Goddes per¬ 
mission) may kill the bodie, but Goildes maiestie 
oH'ended hath |X)wer to punishe bodie and soule for 
ever. His maiestie is offended, when that his pi*^ 
ceptes are contemned, and his threateninges estemed 
to be of none effect, and amongest his manifold pi*^ 
ceptes geven to his prophetes, and amongest his 
threateninges, none is more vehement then is that 
which is pronounced to E/echiel in these wordes: 
Sonne of man, I have appointed thee a watchman to 
the house of Israel, that thou shouldest heare trom 
my mouthe the worde, and that thou maist admon- 
Lhe them plainlie, when I shall say to the wicked 
man: O wicked, thou shalt assuredlie die, . . . This 
precept, I say, with the threatning annexed, to- 
gither with the rest, that is spoken in the same 
chapter, not to Ezechiel onlie but to euerie one whom 
Goii placeth whatchman over his people and flocks 
j compelleth me to utter my conscience in this mattei; 
notwithstanding that the whole world should be 
offended with me for so doing. — John Knox, froni 
the Preface to the First Blast. 
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•Vet thou warn the wicked, and he turn not from his 
wickedness, nor from his wicked way, he shall die in his 
iniquity ; but thou hast delivered thy soul.' —Ezekikl in. 19. 

Compare the close of Baxter’s preface to his Call to 
the Unconverted, ‘Header, I have done with thee 
when thou hast perused this book ; but sin hath not 
done with thee, even those that thou though test 
had been forgotten long ago; and Satan hath not 
done with thee, though he be now out of sight; and 
God hath not yet done with thee, because thou wilt 
not be pei*suaded to have done with the doailly 
reigning sin. ... I beseech thee, I charge thee to 
hear and' obey the call of God, and resolvedly to 
turn, that thou mayest live. But if thou wilt not, 
even when thou hast no true reason for it, but be¬ 
cause thou wilt not, I summon thee to answer it 
before the Lord, and require thee there to bear me 
witness that 1 gave thee waining, and that thou 
wast not condemned for want of a call to turn and 
live, but because thou wouldst not believe it and 
obey it* 

DIVINE APPOINTMENTS 

*Go forth into the plain, and I will there talk with thee.*— 
Ezkkiul 111. 22. 

The Bible is full of private convei-sations, or in¬ 
dividual and strictly confidential interviews. 

Why not talk with the Prophet in the city ? Is 
the city without Divine messages? Are the count¬ 
less tlirongs upon the city streets very far from God ? 
Not necessarily. God sjieaks as surely in the city as 
in the deseiL By unexpected events, by labour 
and strife, by the various fortunes of vice, and the 
amazing struggles of virtue, God speaks to men with 
distinctness and solemnity. The point is that busy 
men may hear God in solitude, and solitary men 
may hear Him in the city. Change of mere position 
may have moral advantages. In the great temple 
of the sea we may offer peculiar woi-ship; in the 
quiet sanctuary of the wilderness we may hear the 
softest tones of heaven. This should be insisted 
upon so as to destroy the fallacy that in the absence 
01 any one set of outward circumstances woi*ship is 
impo.ssible. 

In the text there are three points of deep inteixjst: 

L The speciality of God’s appointments. He ap¬ 
points places, times, methods. He appoints, in this 
case, the plain. ‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together,’ etc. ; ‘ Wheresoever My name is recorded,* 
etc. Where the appointment is special, the obedience 
should be instantaneous, cordial, {mnctual. 

H. The pei*sonaiity of God’s communication: ‘I 
will talk with thee'. We should know more of God 
if we held closer intercourse with Him. We may go 
to God directly. Every devout meditation brings us 
into the Divine presence. Expect this ; believe it; 
realize it In the sanctuary we are not hearing the 
voice of man, but of God. In nature we hear the 
Divine voice. God talks with man in the garden in 
the cool of the day. 

III. The familiarity of God’s condescension: *I 
will ^k with thee*. It is a friend’s appointment. 
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It is not, ‘I will lighten and thunder/ or ‘I will 
overpower thee with My strength,* but, ‘ 1 will talk 
with thee,’ as a father might talk to his only soa 
Though the Pn phet was at fiist thrown down, yet 
the Spirit entered into him, and set him \ pon his leet. 

Ap[)lication.—(1) (jod has ever something to say 
to man. Must have—(a) os a lluler; (6) as a 
Father. His word is ever new. (i2) In seeking 
solitude, man should seek God. Solitude without 
God l(*ads to madness. — .JosErn Parker, City Templs 
Pulpity vol. 1 . p. 235. 

Ukkkre.vces. — III. 22.—P. Morrison, Christian JVorlflPuU 
pit, vol. xl. 1801, p. 70. III. 22, 23.—R. G. Colquhoun, 
ibiiL vol. Ixx. 100(1, p. 202. ill. 24.—G. Maibcsoii, Voica 
of the Spirit, p. 84. IV. 1.—S. Bai ing-Gould, Village Preach^ 
xng for a Year, vol. ii. p. 238. 

‘ Ye shail know that I am the Lord.*—K zekiel vi, 7. 
This sentence recurs again and again in the prophecie* 
of E/ckit.*!. It is the tliought of his mind, the one 
which gives all the suhlimity and all the practical 
worth to his discourses—that the knowledge of God 
is the supreme good of man.—F. D. Maurice. 

SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCES AT HOME 

* As I sat in mine house . . . the hand of the Lord Cod feO 
there upon me.*—E zekiel viii. 1. 

L In the house Ezekiel has spiritual experiences akin 
to those he had elsewhere. 

Ezekiel could not have felt the hand of the Lord 
upon him in his house had he not beheld by faith 
Goi 1*8 gaze fixed in faithful love upon that privileged 
house. If we are to have rich spiritual experiences 
at home we must realize the love of God as centred 
on that homa 

Ezekiel also felt the aacrednesa of home. When 
home is seen to lie a sacred place there need be no 
limit to our exfxjctation of spiritual blcs.sings there. 

Ezekiel knew his reaponsibility for his home life. 
A home is a trust and must be given account for at 
last. 

The Prophet was in a state of preparedneaa to 
receive blessing at home. Bead his history and this 
will be at once apparent They who have Ezekiel's 
preparednes'i have also his spiritual felicity, 

II. In his house Ezekiel saw the Divine Being. 

‘The hand of the Lord’ is Ids power in exercisa 

Fii-st the Prophet felt the touch of power, then ho 
saw God. Do not presume to despair of His coining 
to your house, for spiritual despair is spiritual pre¬ 
sumption, God is ready to visit your home. Be 
you ready to receive Him there. 

III. God’s influence was upon Ezekiel whenvisitoio 
were in the house. 

Ezekiel showed that God’s influence rested upon 
him by the spirit he manifested amid his frienda 
He was the Loixl's servant: as abroad so at home. 
If God’s hand be upon us in our house, those who 
visit us will perceive it by the spirit we shed forth. 

And yet more by our conduct Can we doubt that 
Ezekiel’s deportment and his actions would show his 
friends that God’s influence crowned him in his homa 


Ver. 5 . 


EZEKIEL VIII 


Vv. 18, 14. 


IV. Sudden blessing came upon Ezekiel in his 

housa , i. i_ r j 

OUerve how he says, ‘the hand of the Lord feU 

thei-e upon me *. Often spintuaJ ble^>sings arc sudden. 
Seldom can we foiesee God’s visitations and benedic¬ 
tions. 

Ezekiel had a sudden enduement of Divine power. 
His jjci*8onaiity was in no degree superseded, but it 
was enhanced. 

Ezekiel had a sudden sense of Divine supfwrt. 
The touch of Grod revived and strengthened him. 

V. Ezekiel W6W qualified for his ministry by 
spiritual blessing received in his house. 

God's hand fell upon the Prophet in his house that 
he might be the moie equipped for the work he had 
to do among men. The word of the Lord was to be 
pixK-laimed. Righteous judgments were to be exe¬ 
cuted. Without strength received in private such 
public ministry could never be discharged. 

VI. Ezekiel kept a record of the spiritual experi¬ 
ences he realized in his house. 

What he experienced is historified for the genera¬ 
tions. Sf>iritual experiences in their homes have 
been a feature of the diaines of good men in all the 
diristian years.— Dinsdalk T. Young, Messages for 
Home and Life, p. 263. 

Rbfkuibnoe.—VIII. 3, 4.—R. G. ColquLoun, Chrittian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixx. lOCXK p. 292. 

• So I lifted up mine eyes.’— Ezekiel viii. 5 . 

Lkigh Hunt, in describing the keen eyes of Words¬ 
worth, calls them * fires half-burning, half-srnouldering, 
with a sort of acrid fixture of regaixl. One might 
imagine Ezekiel or Isaiah to have had such eyes.’ 

• And behold this image of jealousy.’—E zekiel viii. 5. 

Orchan at once turned Nicaea into a Moslem city, as 
his father had done with the Black C€istle on the 
Thymbres. In Nicaea was still seen and still used 
for Christian worship the memorable church in which 
the 318 bishops had met to settle the faith of 
Christendom for the ages to come. The Church of 
the Council was turned by Orchan into a mosque; 
for the mosaic images on its walls was sulwtituted the 
^mbol of Islam.— Dean Church, Miscellaneous 
Essays, p. 312. 

Compare Carlyle’s words in a letter to his mother, 
from Marburg: ‘The Land^afs high old castle, 
where we loitered a couple of noure, is now a conec- 
tion-house filled with criminals and soldiers. The 
chaml>er of conference between Luther, Zwingli, etc., 
is used for keeping hay. 

Rkperencbs.—VIII. 8 , 9.—S. Baring-Gould, Sermon- 
Sketchjf, p. 61. VIII. 10-12.—G. Matheson, Endea/vourt After 
the Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 8 . 

* Son of man. hast thou seen what the ancients of the house 

of Israel do in the dark, every man in the chambers of hia 

imagery.’—E zekiel viii. 12. 

In his Reform Speech at Glasgow, in 1858, John 
Bright observed : ‘ I have often compared in ray own 
mind, the j^eople of England with the people of 
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ancient Egypt, and the Foreign Office of this country 
with the temples of the Egyptians. We are told 
by those who pass up and down the Nile, that on its 
banks are grand temples with stately statues and • 
massive and lofty columns—statues eadi one of 
which would have appeared almost to have exhausted 
a quarry in its production. You have, further, vast 
chambers, and gloomy passages; and some inner¬ 
most recess, some holy of holies, in which, when 
you arnve at it, you find some loathsome reptile 
which a nation reverenced and revered and bowed 
itself down to worship. In our Foreign Office we have 
no massive columns: we have no statues; but we 
have a mystery as profound ; and in the innermost 
recesses of it we fina some miserable intrigue, in de¬ 
fence of which your fleets are traversing every ocean, 
your armies are peiishing in everv clime, and the 
precious blood of our country’s chilaren is squandered 
as though it had no price.’ 

There is truth with those who say we want more 
faith and devout obedience; but if the temple of 
our life be denied the light of ’Thought, then, tnougfa 
every man stands, saint-like, with his censer in hb 
hand, he will just repeat ‘what the elders of Israel 
did in the dark ’—send up his foolish cloud of incense 
before ‘creeping things and abominable beasts’.— 
Martineau. 

Keep the imagination sane—that is one of the truest 
conditions of communion with heavea—H awtborkb. 

RRPERBNCBi. —VIII. 12.—A. Maclaren, BvpotUione ^ 
Holy Scripture — Ezekiel, etc., p. 1, J. Stalker, Chriitian World 
Pulpit, vol. zlix. 1896, p. 34. W, Redfem, TKo Ooapd qf 
Redemption, p. 65. 

* Thou shalt see greater abominations that they do • • . and 
behold, there sat women weeping for Tammus.*—B sbkibl 
VIII. 13, 14. 

Tha/mmuz came next behind, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsdls to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day, 

While smooth Adonis, from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded: the love-tale 
Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat. 

Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led. 

His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. 

—Milton, Paradise Lost (book i). 

In the second part of Past and Present, after ex¬ 
pounding the silent reverence of man for the God 
ne cannot know or name, Carlyle breaks out: * Thoo 
if thou know not this, what are all rituals, liturgies^ 
mythologies, mass-chantings, turnings of the rotatory 
calabash? They are as nothing; in a mod many 
respects they are as less. Divoi*ced from this, getting 
half-divorced from this, they are a thin^ to fill one 
with a kind of honor; with a sacred inexpressible 
pity and feai*. The most tragical thing a human eye 
can look on. It was said to the Prophet, Behold^ 



Vv. 1, 2. 


EZEKIEL IX.-XII 


Ver. 2. 


I will show thee worse things than these; women 
weeping to ThainmuzThat was the acme of the 
Prophet’s vision—then as now.’ 

*Cause them that hare chargm over the dtj to draw near, 
even every man with his destroys: weapon in his hand. 
And, behold, six men came.'—E zkkibl ix. z, a. 

•That which has made me publish this book,' says 
Bunyan in his preface to The Life and Death of Mr, 
Badman, ‘is for that wickedness like a flood is like 
to drown our English world; it begins already to 
be above the tops of the mountains. . . . Oh that 
I could mourn for England, and for the sins that are 
committed therein, even while I see that, without 
repentance, the men of God’s wrath are about to deal 
with us, each having his slaughtering weapon in his 
hand* 

* Set a mark upon the foreheads of the men that sigh and 

for all the abominations that be done in the midst thereof. * 
— Ezbkibl IX. 4* 

I think there is not in any one duty more spiritual 
wisdom required of believers than how to deport 
themselves with a suitable fiame of heart, in refer¬ 
ence to the sins of other men. Some are ready to 
be contented that they should sin, sometimes ready 
to make sport at their sins; and for the most part 
it is indifferent to us at what rate men sin in the 
world, so it go well with us or the Church of Christ. 

. . . There are times when this is our especial and 
eminent duty, which God doth highly approve of. 
Such are they wherein the visible Church is greatly 
corrupted, and open abominations are found amongst 
men of all sorts; even as it is at this day. Then 
doth the Lord declare how much He values the per¬ 
formance of this duty—as He testifies they alone 
diall be under His especial cai’ein a day of public dis¬ 
tress and calamity—a duty wherein it is to be feared 
that we are most of us very defective.—J ohn Owkn, 

In every sphere, a unified life, a faultless honesty, 
compel, even from the worst of people, some degi’ee 
of respect. In Paris, an unimpeachable virtue has 
the success of a large diamond. It is so rare.— 
Balzac 

RBFBRXNoni.—IX. 4.—J. H. Jowett, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. Ixviii. 1908, p. 353. IX. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xlviii. No. 2807. IX. 9.—‘Ibid. vol. Iv. No. 223. 

* And their whole body, and their backs, and their hands, and 

their wings, and the wheels, were full of eyes round abou^ 
even the wheels that they four had.’—E zbkibl x. la. 

In chapter xlvil of Alec Forbes, George Macdonald 
makes a young girl ask an old blind woman whether 
Cod might not cure her of her blindness if she asked 
Him. ‘Ay micht He, and a^ will He,' £mswered 
Tibbie, ‘ Tm only jist bidin' His time. But I'm thinkin’ 
Hf'll cure me better yet nor He cured that blin' man. 
He’ll jist tak' the body aff o’ me a’thegither, and syne 
ril see, no wi'een like youi-s, but wi' my haill s^ritual 
b^y. Ye min' that vei*se i’ the Prophecees o' Ezakiel: 
I ken*t weel by hert. It says: “And their whole 
boady, and their backs, and their ban’s, and their 
wings, and their wheels were full o’ eyes roon aboot, 


even the wheels that they four had.” Isna that a 
gran' text? . . . The wheels'll be stopping at my 
door or lang.' 

Rbfkhbnces. —X. 13.—J. Pulsford, Our DeoMess Hops, p. 
278. X. 14.—T. T. Mimger, Character Through Inspiration, 
p. 73. 

* And when the cherubims went, the wheels went by them . . . 

for the spirit of the living creature was in them.*— Ezbkibl 

X. i6, 17. 

We have more than enough of systems, of machinery, 
which, whether more or less perfect, will not go of it¬ 
self. We may have done all that of ourselves we can 
do, and the moving spirit may yet be wanting. The 
spirit of the living creature %8 in the wheels. —Dora 
Grkknwell. 

* Then the gliory of the Lord departed from off the threshold 

‘ of the house.'— Ezbkibl x. 18 . 

The thought that there are crises in a nation's history, 
where th*. voice an invisible Lord is heard from its 
inmost sanctuary, pronouncing the awful words, ‘ Let us 
depart hence,' comes to us overloaded with symbolism 
and muffled in its imagery. Yet the imagery is itself 
full of meaning, forcing us to realize the way in which 
the civilization of Babylon had already impressed the 
imagination of the Prophet, and as it were stolen into 
the background of the distant temple so soon to be 
laid in ruins. This gorgeous heathen civilization has 
no attraction for his neart, yet it colours his imagina¬ 
tion.—M iss Wedgwood, Message of Israel, p. 

RKrBRBNCBB.—X. 21.—Q. Gilbllan, The Dundes Pulpit, 

1872 , p. 161. 

‘ These are the men that devise iniquity, and that give wicked 
counsel in the city; which say, This city is the caldron, 
and we be the flesh.’— Ezbkibl xi. 2, 3. 

The plans of the conspirators did not mature all at 
once Ezekiel on the Chebar had time to hear of 
them, and direct a prophecy against the ‘ men that 
devise mischief'. These revolutionary spiiits were 
not unaware of the risks they ran: ‘This city is the 
caldron, and we be the flesh . With a certain grim¬ 
ness of humour they acknowledge that it will be hot 
for them, but the strong city will protect them as 
the pot protects the flesh freru the fire. Ezekiel tells 
them that the only flesh left in the pot will be the 
dead lying in the streets; the living will be pulled 
out and judged fai* away on the bordei-s of Israel.— 
Prof. A. B. Davidson, The Exile and the Restorct- 
tion, pp. 31, 32. 

Reperencbs. —XI. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL x. Ne. 
591. XI. 16.— Ibid. vol. xxxiv. No. 2001 . 

Thou dwellest in the midst of a rebellious house, which have 
eyes to see, and see not; they have ears to hear and hear 
not’— Ezbkibl xii. 2. 

It is as easy to close the eyes of the mind as those of 
the body ; and the former is more frequently done 
with wilfulness, and yet not attended to, than the 
latter; the actions of the mind being more quick and 
transient than those of the senses.—B utler. 

The one Enemy we have in this Universe is Stupidity^ 
Darkness of Mind ; of which darkness, again there am 
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Ver. 3, 


EZEKIEL XIII 


Ver. 2a 


many source's, every sin a souive, and probably self- 
conceit thL‘ chief source. Darkness of mind, in every 
kind and variety, does to a really tragic extent 
abound ; but of all the kinds of Darkness, surely the 
Pedant Darkness, which asserts and believes itself to 
be is the most formidable to mankind! For 

empires or for individuals there is but one class of 
men to be trembled at; and that is the Stupid Class, 
the class that cannot see, who alas! are they mainly 
that will not see.— Carlyle, Latter-day Pamphlets, 

UL 

Ubfkiiknces.—XII. 27.—Spurg^eon, Sermotu, vol. xx. No. 
1104; see aNu Twelve Sermons to Young Men, p. 101). A. 
Maclareii, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Ezekiel, p. 10 . 

* Woe unto the foolish prophets, that follow their own spirit, 
and have seen nothing; 1 *—Ezkkikl xiii. 3 . 

There was a man once—a poet lie went wandering 
through the streets of ^he city, and he met a disciple. 
‘Come out with me,’ said the poet, ‘for a walk in the 
sand-dunes,’ and they went 13ut ere they had pro¬ 
gressed many stages, .said the disciple: ‘There is 
nothing hci*e but sand ‘ To what did I invite yon ? ’ 
asked the poet ‘ To a walk in the sand (limes.’ 
‘Then do not complain,’said the j)oct ‘Vet even 
so your words ai-e untrue. There is Heaven al;ove. 
Do you not see it ? The fault is not Heaven’s. Nor 
the sands.*— IMaarten Maartexs. 

‘O Israel, thy prophets are like the foxes in the deserts.’— 

Ezkkifx xiii. 4. 

The decisive sign of the elevation of a nation's life is 
to be sought among tho.se who lead or ought to lend. 
The test of the health of a peof)le is to be found in 
the utterances of those who aiX5 its spokesnum, and in 
the action of tho.se whom it accepts or clu)o.ses to be 
its chiefs. We have to look to the magnitude of the 
issues and the height of the interests which engage its 
foremost spirits. What are the best men in a country 
striving for ?— iJohn Morley. 

‘Ye have not g;onc up into the gaps, neither made up the 
hedge for the house of Israel, to stand in the battle in the 
day of the Lord.’— Ezekiel xm. 5 . 

Ret.ioiox, whatever destinies may be in store for it, 
is at IciLst for the present hardly any longer an organic 

I )owcr. It is not that supieme, penetrating, controb 
ing, decisive part of a man’s life, which it has been and 
will be again.— John Morley, Compromise, p. 36. 

‘They have seduced my people, saying, Peace; and there 
was no peace.’— Ezekiel xiii. 10 . 

If the gods of this lower world will sit on their glitter¬ 
ing thrones, indolent as Kpicunis gods, with the living 
Chaos of Ignorance and liimgcr weltering uncarcd for 
at their feet, and smooth parasites preaching Peace, 
peace, when there is no peace, then the dark Chaos, 
it would seem, will rise.— Carlyle, French Revolu¬ 
tion, vol. III. book vii. chap. vii. 

RKFKnKNcES.—XIII. 10 .—H. J, Wilmot-Buxton, Holy- 
Tide Teaching, p. 04. XIII. 10, 11.—J. Baines, Sermons, p. 
201. C. J. Thompson, Penny Pulpit, vol. xiv. No. 075, p. 
66 . XIII. 10 - 12 .—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 810. 
XI IL 18. —J. Baldwin Browu, 27^ Soules Exodus and Pilgrim¬ 


age, p. 68. J. Thomson, Christian World Pulpit, voL zlvflL 
1896, p. 104. 

MAKING THE RIGHTEOUS SAD 

* Ye have made the heart of the righteous sad, whom I hava 
not made sad.*—E zbkikl xiii. 22 . 

I. Sadness is not Necessarily from God.—When 
sadness is God’s gift, we do well to accept the mb- 
welcome gift, for who can tell what far-ofl interest it 
may yield ? 

Sadness, however, as our text reminds us, must not 
always be fathered on God. Sadness often originates 
in tem])erament. Do not blame God if you are 
mclancliolic; blame your yielding to your tempera¬ 
ment. (irace can enable a man to rise above his 
temperament. The worry of these worrying dap 
fixapi‘iitly issues in sadness. Sadness is wrought, all 
too often, by our fellow-mcn. Satan often seeks to 
ruin us by sadness. Quite as often as by pleasure lit 
seeks to spoil us by grief. 

II. Some Impose Sadness Upon the Righteous 
in God’s Name. —What awful things have been dona 
in God’s name! Men have stolen the livery of 
heaven to serve the devil in. Religion and serioua* 
ne.ss are essentially allied, but not so religion and 
sadness. T he work of righteousness is not sadness, 
but peace and assurance. God never discourages the 
riobteous. He is ‘the God of all encouragement’, 
(jloomy, depressing prophets and prophetesses are 
condemned by the canon of my text 

III. False Teaching Often Makes the Righteous 
Sad.—Truth sometimes makes God’s people sad, 
but it is not intended to do sa Union with Christ 
is the antidote to sadness. 

A false theology makes the heart of the righteous 
sad. It is a sure sign that religious teaching is 
fallacious if it sadden the soul which is set on 
righteousness. 

IV. There is Divine Retribution for Such as Give 
Sadness to the Righteous. —All who effect this 
saddining of the saints shall suffer for their deed 
This principle has world-wide applicatioa None can 
afford to ignore it. Masters and mistresses need to 
watch their ways in this regal’d. Friends and ao- 
qu.iintanccs should be alert to prevent this evil 
l*arents may grieve right-doing children. And how 
specially pertinent is this admonition to children in 
relation to their parents. 

V. We do a Godly Deed When we Cheer the 

Righteous.—Do you ask how you can accomplish 
this grateful ministry ? We can hearten the righteous 
by kindly acts. Our very deportment may accoa>- 
plish the service of God upon sad souls. There is a 
Gospel in some men’s smile. 

VI. Righteousness is the Ultimate Cure of Sad¬ 
ness.— Character is the final secret of gladness. 
The word ‘ sad ’ is often used as synonymous with 
‘bad’. ‘He is a sad scoundrel,’ we say. And in 
such a usage we hint the gi’eat truth that in the Iasi 
issue sadness and badness are identical. 

The righteous have a ri^ht to gladness. This is 
especially true in the Christian dispensation. Chrib- 
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Ver. 8. 


EZEKIEL XIV.-X VI 


Ver. 49, 


tdan righteousness is rcalizcd by faith in the risen 
and crucified Lord.—D iksdalk T. Youkg, The En- 
thuaiaam of God, p. 16 . 

RKFKHKNnEs.—XIV. 1 .—R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, 
ml. ii. p. 185. XIV. 2, 3 .—W. A. Whitworlh, Tlie Sanctit- 
ary of God, p. 31. 

‘ Son of man, these men have setup their idols in their heart: 
should I be enquired of at all by them.’— Ezekiel xiv. 3. 

* Sin/ says Baxter (Saints* chap, vni.), ‘obscures 
that which it destroys not; for it bcai*s such sway, 
that grace is not in action. It puts out or dims the 
eye of the soul, and stupefies it, that it can neither 
see nor feel its own condition. lUit especially it 
provokes God to withtlraw Himself, Ilis comforts, 
and the assistance of His s|)irit As long as thou dost 
cJierish thy pride, thy love of the world, the desires 
of the flesh, or any unchristian practice, thou ex- 
pectest comfoii in vain.* 

Referencbs.— XIV. 4.—E. Browne, Some Moral Proofs of 
the Resurrection, 1 ^. 83. XIV. 4, 6 .—C. ^V. Fiirse, Sermons 
at Richmond, p. 12. XIV. C.—II. J. Wilinot-Buxton, Com¬ 
mon Life Religion, p. 45. 

For every one which setteth up idols in his heart, and cometh 
to a prophet to enquire of him concerning me ; I the Lord 
will answer him by Myself: and 1 will set My face against 
that man.*— Ezekiel xiv. 7 , 8. 

It is but vaine to implore His power in a bad cause. 
Man must have an unpolluted soul when he praiseth 
(at least in that moment he addresseth himselfe to 
praye) and absolutely fi*ee from all vicious passions; 
otherwise we ourselves present Him the rods to 
•courge us withal. In lieu of redressing our fault, 
we redouble the same by presenting Him with an 
aflection fraught with irreverence, sinne, and hatred, 
ta whom only we should sue for grace and forgivc- 
nesse. . . . And the state of a man that commixeth 
devotion unto an excessible life, scemeth in some sort 
to be more condemnable than that of one that is 
conformable unto himselfe, and every way dissolute. 
— Montaigne (Florio), Essays, chap, lvl 

References.— XIV. 7, 8.—J. Warschauer, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixii. 1002 , p. 29. XIV. 8 .— Henry Alford, 
Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. ii. p. 120. 

Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job were in it, 
they should deliver but their own souls by their righteous¬ 
ness,’— Ezekiel xiv. 14 . 

‘JusiTjs Jonas asked lAither,’ it is related in the 
lattcFs Tal)le-Talk, ‘ if these sentences in Scripture 
did not contradict one another; where God says to 
Abraham, If I find ten in Sodom, I will not destroy 
it; and where Ezekiel says. Though these three men, 
Noah, Daniel, and Job were in it, yet would not 
I hear, etc,; and where Jeremiah says. Therefore 
pray not thou for this people, Luther answered: 
No, they are not against one another; for in Ezekiel 
it was forbidden them to pray, but it was not so with 
Abraham. Therefore we must have regard to the 
word : when God says, thou shalt not pray, then we 
TTMy well cease,* 

Rbperkncbs.—XIV. 14.—O. A. Denison, Third Sermon 
00 “ Lux Mundi,*' Ssmuwii, 1828*93. XIV. 19, 20.—E. W. 


Attvrodd, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 474. XIV. 20.— 
Spurjjeoii, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1C51. A. G. Mortimer, 
The Church's Lessons for the Christian Year, part iv. p. 266. 
XV. 1, 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iil. No. 125. XV\ 22, 
23.—J. B. Brown, The Sotd's Exodus and Pilgrimage, p. 81. 
XV. 21.—Ibid. p. 104. XVI. 1, 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
vi. No. 323. XVI. 1 . 3 .—/6ui vol. xli. No. 2438. XVI. ^ 
G.— Ibid. vol. viii. No. 400. 

* When I passed by thee, and saw thee polluted in thine own 

blood, I said unto thee when thou west in thy blood, Live** 
—Ezekiel xvi. 6. 

Weakness can .«ipcak and cry when we have not a 
tongue. And when I passed by thee, and saw thee 
polluted in thine own blood, I said to thee, Live, 
The kirk could not speak one word to Christ then; 
hut blood and guiltiness out of mea.sure spake, and 
drew out of C'bi ist pity, and a word of life and love. 
—Samuel Ui rHERFOBD. 

* And thy renown went forth among the nations for thy beauty: 

for it was perfect, chroagh My majesty which I had put 
upon thee, saiL. the Lord God. But thou didst trust in 
thy beauty.’ —Ezekiel xvl 14, 15. 

When one is in bed and really ill, one would gladly 
sacrifice one’s complexion or one’s bright eyes to re¬ 
gain health and enjoy the sunshine. And besides, a 
small degree of piety in the heart, a little love of 
God, is enough to make one speedily renounce such 
idolatries; for a j)rctty woi^ian adores 1101*8611’. When 
I was a child, I thought nothing ec^ual to beauty; 
because I said to myself it would have made mamma 
love me better. Thank God, this childishness has 
passed away, and the beauty of the soul is the only 
one I covet.—E ug^.nie dk Guerin, Journal^ 

IlEFERKNcfes.—XVI. 8.—S. Buriiig-Gould, Plain Preaching 
to Poor People (0th Series), p.89. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. 
No. 2438. J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Prophets, vol. ii. p, 
25, XVI. 0-14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 813. 

‘As is the mother, so is the daughter.*—E zekiel xvi. 44 . 

Looking at the mother, you might hope that the 
daughter would become like her, which is a pros|)ective 
advantage eijual to a dowry—the mother too often 
standing behind the daughter like a mali^rnant pro- 
—‘Such as I am, she will shortly be .—Georos 
Eliot in Middlemarch, 

‘ Behold, this was the iniquity of thy sister Sodom, pride, ful¬ 
ness of bread, and abundance of idleness.* — Ezekiel 

XVI. 49. 

‘Year after jear,* writes Ruskin in the third volume 
of The Stones of Venice, ‘the nation drank with 
deeper thirst from the fountains of forbidden pleasure, 
and dug for springs, hitherto unknown, in the dai*k 
places of the earth. In the ingenuity of indulgence, 
in the varieties of vanity, Venice surpassed the citia 
of Christendom, as of old slie had surpa.ssed them in 
fortitude and devotion ; and os once the power* of 
Europe stood before her judgment-scat, to receive the 
decisions of her justice, so now the youth of Europe 
assembled in the halls of her luxury, to learn from 
her the arts of delight It is needless as well as pmn- 
ful to trace the steps of her final ruin. That ancient 
cui-se was upon her, the curse of the Cities of the Plaii\ 
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“pride, fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness**. 
By the inner burning of her own passions, as fatal as 
the fiery rain of GomoiTah, she was consumed from 
her place among the nations; and her ashes are choking 
the channels of the dead, salt sea* 

One monster there is in the world : the idle man. 
What is his ‘ religion * ? That Nature is a Phantasm, 
where cunning beggary or thievery may sometimes 
find good victual. That God is a lie, and that Man 
and his life ai’e a lia — Carlyle, Past and Present, 
(part IL chap. xii.). 

Quite apaiii fix>ra Christianity, there exists a social 
virtue, ttoXitiktj aperr}, consisting in regard for otheis, 
their rights, their likings, their sensibilities; in love 
of law and order, in appreciation of aiiicles of value, 
your own and other people’s, as things to be preserved 
in the hands that have them; in being polite and 
well-dressed ; in saying on some occasions much less 
than you think, on other occasions a great deal more. 
This virtue the comfortable classi's teach to their 
children ; it is their class interest to teach it and leam 
it and maintain it Too frequently, on the other 
hand, the children of the very poor ai*e not taught 
social virtue. From infancy they are treated roughly 
and behave rudely. They see no beauty in the estab¬ 
lished order of things. They would not be so very 
much woree off if anarchy and civil war were to ensue. 
The struggle for the necessities of life and for coai'se 
enjoyments leaves no leisure nor aptitude for processes 
of refinement. They grow up ‘ a rough lot *; and 
where no priest instructs them, nor policeman intim¬ 
idates them, they commit such crime as comes in their 
way. Girls, they go out upon the streets, for hunger, 
to begin with, then for evil passion and habit; but 
the well-fed sons of luxury are their [)ay-masters. 
Some sin is born of fullness of bread, other sin of 
emptiness of stomach. The latter sort of sin the 
poor commit, and of the two it is the more likely to 
apjiear in the police coui*t and earn lodgings in jail. 
But of the two it is not the more likely to be the 
more odious in the .sight of God.— Father Rickaby, 
Oxford and Cambridge Conferences, II. pp. 7, 8. 

Referbncbs. —XVI. 49.—H. Hensley Henson, Christ and 
the Nation, p. 147. XVI. 54. —Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. 
No. 204. Klmitt Browne, Some Moral Proofs of the Resurrec¬ 
tion, p. 130. 

* And I will establish My covenant with thee,. . . that thou 
mayesi remember, and be confounded, and never open thy 
mouth any more because of thy shame, when I am paci¬ 
fied toward thee for all that thou hast done, saith the 
Lord.*— Ezekiel xvi. 62 , 63 . 

A MAN shal remembre him of his sinnes. But loke 
that that remembrance he be to him no delit, by no 
way, but grete shame and sorroe for his sinnes, and 
therefore saith Ezechiel; I wot remembre me all the 
yercs of my lif, in the bitterness of my heart And 
God sayeth in the Apocalipse; remembre you fro 
whens that ye hev fallen, for before the time that 
ye sinned, ye weren the children of Gk)d; but for 
your sinne ye ben waxen thral and foule; membres 
of the fende; hate of angels; sclaunder of holy 


chirche, and fode of the false serpent . .. Suicht 
manere thoughtes meke a man to have shame of his 
sinne, and no delit; as God saith, by the Prophet 
Ezechiel; ye should remembre you of your wafi^ 
and th^ should displese yoa— Chaucer, The Per^ 
aone's Tale. 

‘My chief burden,* wi*ote Erakine of Linlatheo 
towards the close of his life, ‘ is the remembrance of 
past sins. Although I believe them forgiven, yet 
they often come between me and the face of my 
heavenly Father.* In his reminiscences of Erskine^ 
Principal Sharp observes that ‘one thing very re¬ 
markable during these last years must have struck 
all who conversed intimately with him—his ever- 
deepening sense of the evil of sin, and the personal 
way in which he took this home to himself. Small 
things done or said years ago would come back 
upon him, and lie on his conscience, often painfully. 
Things which few other men would have ever thought 
of again, and which when told to others would seem 
trifling or harmless, were grievous to him in remenip 
brance. ‘ I know that God has forgiven me for these 
things,* he would say, ‘but I cannot forgive myselt* 

Let a man but once come really under a sense of 
God*s unchangeable complacency, and he will then 
soon mourn bitterly enough for his sins, and profit¬ 
ably to himself. ‘Thou shalt be loathsome in thine 
own eyes, when lam pacified with thee for all that 
thou hast done.*—F. W. Newman, The Soul, p. 78l 

Rbpbrences.— XVI. 62, 63. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xxii. No. 1289. XVII. 3, 6, 8.—G. Body, Christum World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. 1893, p. 193. XVII. 4.— W, J. Knoj^ 
Little, Manchester Sermons, p. 22. XVII. 23.—^T. De Witt 
Taimage, Sermons, p. 34. 

* And all the trees of the field shall know that Lthe Lord have 
brought down the high tree, have dried up the areen tree^ 
and have made the dry tree to flourish: 1 the Lord have 
spoken and done it’—E zhkibl xvii. 

Light is good, and a pleasant thing it is to behold 
the sun. Yet far dearer than outward peace, far 
sweeter than inwai’d consolation, is that, the ever- 
during stay, the solace of the Christian’s heart, the 
imperishable root of which all else that gladdens it 
is but the bloom and odour; the dry tree that shall 
flourish when every gi*een tree of delight and of de¬ 
sire fails. It is to the Cross that the heart must 
turn for that which will reconcile it to all conflicts, 
all privations.— Dora Greenwell. 

References. —XVlIl. 1, 2.--G. Jackson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. 1898, p. 401. 

The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children'e toedi 
are set on edge.’—E zbubl xviii. 2. 

There is no doubt about the sins of the fathers faU^ 
ing upon the generation in the case of an illegitimate 
child. No book has ever been written, no law has 
ever been made—there is not one dissentient voice 
in the chorus of rebuke, not one hand to help, or one 
lamp to lead the way, when a love-child is cast into 
the world. There must be thousands of these name¬ 
less ocean-tramps cast away on the broad sea of es- 
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ktence; overloaded, until their water-line has vanished, 
with their cargoes of the world’s contempt and their 
own shame. No port is home to them ; no roadstead, 
but which is too deep for them to use their fragile 
anchoi’s of hope. They must ride the seas till they 
sink, and the waters close over them—forgotten, dis¬ 
regarded—but at rest—E. T. Thuiiston in Traffic, 
p. 29. 

You know there is a kind of tree not dreamed of in 
botany, that lets fall its fruit every day in the year— 
you know ? We call it—with reverence—‘ our dead 
fathers’ mistakes *. I have had to eat much of that 
fruit —G. W. Cabije, The Orandissimea, chap. 

XXXVII. 

The popular view was that guilt was inherited, that 
is, that the children are punished for their fathei-s* 
sins. The view of ifCschylus and of Sophocles also (so 
far as he touches the problem on his side) was that 
a tendency towards guilt is inherited, but this tend¬ 
ency does not annihilate man’s free will. If, there¬ 
fore, the childi*en are punished, they are punished for 
their own sins. . . . The purificiition of this special 
doctrine of the popular religion, which was efiected 
in Qreece by the poets, was effected among the Jews 
by the prophets. The phrase, * visiting the sins of 
the fatheis upon the children ’ was open to a double 
inter|)rctation—either that the children were punished 
judicially for their fathers’ sins, or that the children 
suffered in the course of nature for their fathera’ sins. 
The Jews for a long time interpreted the words of 
the second coinmancuncnt in the fii’st sense, just as 
the Greeks so interpreted the idea of a curee in the 
home. But Ezekiel, in clearer tones even than the 
Greek poets, rejected the firet interpretation, and 
freed the notion of moral responsibility from all ties 
of blood relationship. . . . The same truth had oc¬ 
curred eai’ly to the mind of India. In the Ramayana 
these striking words occur: ‘ A father, a mother, a 
son, whether in this world or the next, eats only the 
fruit of his own works; a father is not recompensed 
or punished for his son, neither a son for his father. 
Each of them by his own actions gives birth to good 
or evil*— Prof. Bu'ccheb, Aspects of the Greek 
OeniuSy pp. 121, 122. 

In discussing the Irish problem, in Chartism (chap, 
nr.), Cailyle notes how * we English pay even now, the 
bitter smart of long centuries of injustice to our neigh- 
hour Ireland. . . . England is guilty towards Ireland ; 
and reaps at last, in full measure, the fruit of fifteen 
centuries of wrong-doing.’ For, as he adds, ‘the Irish 
population must get itself redressed and saved, for the 
sake of the English if for nothing else. Alas, that it 
should on bo^h sides, be poor toiling men that pay the 
smart for unruly Striguls, Henrys, Maedermotts, and 
O’Donoghues! T"he strong have eaten sour gi'apes, 
and the teeth of the weak are set on edge. “ Cui-ses,” 
says the proverb, “ are like chickens, they return al¬ 
ways home 

RBFiKwroaa—XVIII. 2.—E. C. S. Gibson, Messages from 
ih$ Old TsdammUy p. 205, M. G. Glaiebrook, Prospiee, p. 191. 


G. J ickson, Christian World Pulpit, rol. xlviil. 1895, p. 21 
P. n. Hall, The Brotherhood of Man, p. 127. S. D. McConnell, 
A Yeai^s Sermons, p. 273. XVIII. 2-4.—J. M. E. Ross, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. 1901, p. 347. 

* As 1 live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have occasion any 

more to use this proverb in Israel.’—E zekikl xviii. 3 . 

The God wlio stiinds in a purely ethical relation to 
His worshippers is of necessity the one and only God, 
and the men to whom he stands in that relation 
are necessarily men of any and every race or people. 
Further, as such an ethical relation is one which in¬ 
volves inward conditions, it must be a relation of the 
individual as such to God, and not one in which the 
individual is lost in the family or nation. Hence the 
later prophets, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, set themselves 
against the idea of a collective responsibility for good 
or evil; and they take their stand on the principle of 
ethical individualism, that each moral agent must 
answer for his own doings.— Caird, Evolution of 
Religw^ 1. pp. 892, 898. 

No doubt, they have designs on us for our benefit, in 
making the liie of a civilized people an institution, 
in which the life of the individual is to a great extent 
absorlx^d, in order to preserve and perfect that of the 
race. But I wish to show at what a saadfice this ad¬ 
vantage is at present obtained, and to suggest that we 
may possibly so live as to secure all the advantage 
withou t su ttering any of the d isad vantage. What mean 
ye by saying that the poor ye have always with you, 
or tnat the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
childi’en’s teeth are set on edge ? ‘ As I live, saith 

the Lord God, ye shall not have occasion any more to 
use this proverb in Israel. Behold all souls are mine; 
as the soul of the father, so also the soul of the son ii 
mine: the soul that sinneth, it shall die'.— Tuoeeau, 
Walden. 

Reference.— XVIII. 3.—E. Tremayne DunitaQ, dmd im 
Ihs Common-Place, p. 57. 

SIN AS THE TRANSGRESSION OP LAW 

* The soul that sinneth, it shall die.E zekiel xvm. 4 . 

I. Sin is not only an offence against God, a disease 
or wound of human nature; it is also a transgree- 
sion of an eternal law of right. 

Anti it is the consciousness of an eternal moral 
law which man has transgressed which lies at the 
root of the idea of propitiation. Man is conscious 
in himself that he has violated the law of jastice ; he 
knows that the violation of that law is death. No 
forensic fiction, borrowed from human law-courts, no 
interchange of properties between the sinless and the 
sinful, can satisfy the conscience. That theory which 
unbelievers ridicule, conscience and revelation alike 
reject When I say, in humble faith, with my eye 
fixed upon the Cross of Jesus, ‘ I believe in the re¬ 
mission of sins,’ I mean by forgiveness more, infinitely 
more, than the passing over of my sia I believe 
that *my sin is done away ; that, thanks be to Grod, 
I am righteous in the sight of God; that He, the 
All-Holy and the All-Pure, is looking down upon me 
in love. ‘Beloved, now are we the sons of God.’ 
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Reconciliation with God is separation from evil. 
To be ivcliiinied from evil is to be made free to ap¬ 
proach Gocl. This is Christas work. In relation to 
evil, and the honcfane of death, it is called Redemp¬ 
tion or Deliverance ; in relation to God, it is Re¬ 
conciliation. 

n. ‘Hut how should man be just with God?' 
This is the question, the tormenting question, of the 
consci( nee, and it has everywhere been answered by a 
belief in sacrifice and propitiation. 

‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die;' and Christ, 
the I'erfect Man, and man in Him, admits the justice 
of that law. So is the eternal law vindicated ; so is 
the Father oncje more well pleased as He looks on 
man in His well-beloved Son ; so to men and angels 
Goil shows Himself *just, and the Justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus 

But there is nothing of substitution, or imputed 
righteousness, in all this. (Christ died as our Sponsor, 
our Representative, the Head of the human race, the 
Second Adam, the Fii-st-bom of redeemed humanity 
that we in heai*t and will might be one with Him in 
Death and Resurrection. 

HI. But if the Sacrifice of Christ be external to 
us, it will avail us nothing. If it is only a fact in the 
world’s history, but not a fact in the history of our own 
lives. His Death and Resurrection will /or us have 
been in vain. We must be crucified with Him, buried 
with Him in Baptism, that \ve may rise in Him to 
newness of life. Suffering in His sufferings, that we 
may also be glorified together. He did not suffer 
for us, that we, with a few meaningless words about 
'faith only,' might live a life of ease, perhaps of sin ; 
but that we, being reconciled to God by the Blood 
of Christ, might live the life of faith, the life of 
union with the Son of God.— Aubrey Lb Moore, 
Some Aspects of Sin, p. 78. 

ORIGINAL SIN 

*The soul that sinneth, it shall die.'— Ezekiel xviii. 4 . 

L Sin, in one and that perhaps the most important 
of its aspects, is conscious disobedience to a law 
whose authority we recognize as binding us. Such 
disoliedience will weaken, not only the will of the 
sinner himself, but the will of his descendants when 
their turn comes to combat the forces of evil. And 
this weakness and waywardness of the will in its war¬ 
fare with the passions is uhat hiis been called by 
thiologians, though the phrase has no Scriptural 
anthoiity, original sin. It may perhaps be said 
that the phrase is not a very happy one; it is likely 
to mislead the unwary. For sin is essentially a per¬ 
sonal, conscious act. 

F./ckiel declared to the Jews with no uncertain 
voice the sublime principle by which the world is 
jiidiicd: All souls are Mine; as the soul of the 
father, so also the soul of the son is Mine: the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die. To God is each soul re¬ 
sponsible at last. 

II. But the taint of sin is present Whence comes 
It ? Are we to regard it as a Divine punishment ? 


Nay; it is the consequence of the unity of mankind. 
Through the one man's disobedience the many 
were made sinners. Could we explain it better? 
Not that we are punished for Adam's sin; there b 
no such statement in Scripture. No; but we suffer 
through Adam's sin, inasmuch as we are bone of hit 
bone and flesh of his flesh. We suffer doubly, alike 
in our bodies and in our souls. 

We suffer in our bodies. Is it not obscurely hinted 
by St Paul that physical disorder is the offspring of 
moral disorder? aeath came through sin, he saya 
The true significance of pain may be that it is the 
symbol and the token of sin; tne suffering in the 
world may be the consequence, though not the 
chastisement, of Adam's transgression. 

The infection of sin Is with us, for as memben of 
the great human family we have shai*ed in Adam’s sin. 
We have inherited the taint although we are not re¬ 
sponsible for it; it has never been in our power to 
refuse the inheritance. And so we see that tne really 
practical question for us all is as to the source and 
the measure of our power of resisting this deadly 
tendency. 

III. Can it be resisted, and how? 

Ezekiel urges upon the Hebrews that the pollution 
of sin is not hopeless. The burden of his exhorta¬ 
tion is that the wicked man may turn away from his 
wickedness and live, that repentance ana recoveijT 
are within man's power. Here is man; what is hia 
inheritance ? The nature of Adam ? True; but 
Ixjhind and l)eyond that he has inherited the image 
of God. With the tendency to do wrong, man has 
also received the power to do right. He is not the 
son of Adam only, but the son of God; and in the 
power of that Divine inheritance he may ovei'come.— 
J. H. Bernard, Via Domini, p. 103. 

DIVINE OWNERSHIP 
* Behold, all souls are Mine.'—E zekiel xviil 4 . 

At first sight these words express only a general 
truth. But in a far deeper sense God says it of 
souls. 

I. There are Reasons why Qod Should Claim a 

Property in souls more than in any other living thing. 

(а) The creation of the soul is spoken of separate^ 
from the creation of every other thing. And observe 
the consecjucnce—the necessary result—the soul of 
man is the breath of God. Therefore there is a sense 
in which it is an emanation of the great and eternal 
Spirit; it is God’s. 

(б) When the soul by sin became alienated from 
God, God purchased it back, and, oh, at what a 
price !—at the price of the blood and death of His 
own dear son. And may He not on that account 
say the more, * All souls are mine' ? 

(c) The Holy Ghost dwells in a maWs sovJL 
‘ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? ’ And for 
this purpose: ' As Thou Father art in Me and I in 
Thee'; 'Fhou art one in us, and we are one in Thee 
through that indwelling of the Holy Ghost 
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Bo by the very nature of its being, by the time 
tnd mode of its ci'cation, by the purchase pi ice paid 
Cor its redemption when lost, and by its actually 
mingling with the Holy Ghost and the great 'Iriune, 
the soul is God’s, and, in a sense that belongs to 
nothing else in all creation, God says, ‘ behold, all 
•ouls are mine *• 

U. It the Sou! be thus Allied to Qod, what must 
• a Soul ’ be In Qod*s Sight, and what ought It to 
be In our Sight? — The very name ‘soul' should 
never be used lightly. ‘Upon my honour,* ‘Upon 
my word'—they are foolish and useless expressions. 
No reverent man will ever say ‘ Upon my soul *. 

III. But let us Look at it as regards our Relation 
to other People’s Souls ; our Pel low-creatures ; 
those with whom, directly or Indirectly, we have 
to do.—And here ol>serve that God says ‘All souls, 
all souls are Mine*. Not the souls of religious 
people only ; not the souls of the baptized only, but 
all—those of every nation and every country of the 
world. 'All souls are Mine.* If ‘the soul’ is in its 
very nature and essence an emanation of God, it 
fallows as a necessary consequence every living man 
and every living woman has a soul. ‘ All souls are 
Minet’ Therefore I ought to deal with every fellow- 
creature with the feeling—‘I am dealing with the 
being of God’. No one can be outside that ‘all’. 
Thou hast said it, Lord, ‘all souls are Thine *. That 
poor cieature’s soul is Thine. God has said it 
\Vc bo w to God’s election ; too deep for man to 
fath in. We can only prostrate ourselves before 
Him and say : ‘ Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right ? ’ 'Fhis is a truth, and the infinity of the 
one may well balance and outweigh the mystery of 
the other. ‘ All souls are Mine.* 

' Behold, all souls are Mine ; as the soul of the father, so also 
the soul of the son is Mine; the soul that sinneth, it shall 

die.’ —llZKKIKL XVIII. 4. 

Thk doctrine of heritable guilt, with its mechanical 
ctmseiI lienees, has done for our moral nature what 
the doctrine of demoniac possession has done .in 
barbai ous times and still does among barbarous tiibes 
for disease. Out of that black cloud came the 
lightning which struck the conipa.ss of humanity. 
Conscience, which from the dawn of moral being had 
pointed to the poles of right and wrong only as the 
reat current of will flowed through the soul, was 
emagnetized, paralysed, and knew no fixed meridian, 
but stayed where the priest or council placed it. 
There is nothing to be done but to polarize the needle 
over nuain.— O. W. Holmes, The Poet at the Brea 
fast Table, jl 

* He that hath walked in Mj statutes.*—E zbkislxviii. 9 . 

The way to salvation a man must walk in : that is 
the |)oint The history of the discovery and levelling 
of the way is good in its place, but does not help us 
to walk in it.—F ichte. 

Rrpbrbnces.—XVIII. 4.—B. J. Snell, Ths Orouand ths 
Diot-Boz, p. 165. W. H. Hutchingg, Sermon-SkeUhe$ (2nd 
Beriee), p. 289. C. Silvester Horne, Chridian JVorld Pulpit, 


vol. xliv. 1893, p. 262. W. Boyd Carpenter, %M, vol IL 
1897, p. 289. Henry Alford, Sermons on CKridian Dodrim^ 
p. 28. T. Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p. 225. J. Tulloch 
Sundays at Balmoral, p. 148. * Plain Sermons * by contributors 
to the Tracts for ths Times, vol. vil. pp. 153, 163. C* J. 
Thompson, Penny Pulpit, vol. xiv. No. 838, p. 381. 

THE SINS OP THE FATHERS AND THE 
CHILDREN 

{Trinity) 

* The soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not bear 
iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the 
iniquity of the son.'—E zbkikl xviii. 20 . 

1 . ’Phe murmuring Jews said, ‘The father^s soul 
sinneth and the son's soul shall die *. God’s Prophet 
declares that death is the portion of the sinner liim- 
self, of him and not aiK^ther. ‘The son shall not 
bear the ir.iquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son: the righteous¬ 
ness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.* Here 
was a law of the ])lainest and simplest justice. 

II. Here then God’s present jastice was fully estab¬ 
lished. and it was at the same time shown that we 
have no right to make any single words of His an 
excuse for darkening His whole character, which is 
declared to us in the length and breadth of His 
revelation. But the second commandment still re¬ 
mains : and we may naturally ask whether the 
doctrine of Ezekiel contradicts or sets it aside. Most 
surely not: both truths work into each other. God*s 
curse upon idolatry falls upon the idolater’s children 
as well os on himself. This is a plain matter of fact 
Evil does go on breeding itself afresh from father to 
son. But, though there is this terrible mark to show 
how closely we are joined to each other for good or 
evil, the law stands everlastingly true that each man 
has to answer for his own sin. 

HI. Too often we go blindly through life, with 
nothing more than a dim sense that there is anything 
wrong about us at all, except that we cannot get 
everything we wish. And when we do partly awake 
to our misdoings, we are most willing to lay the guilt 
of them upon our fathei’s; we think how much or our 
character lias come from them. If it is true, what a 
terrible warning it is to us not to act so that those 
who come after us may be able to say such things 
of us.' for it is most true that we by our doings or 
our not-doings may make it harder for them to return 
to heaven and God. But yet we are not mere slaves 
to what our fathers have laid upon ns. We may still 
tiiiTi from all our sins that they and we have com¬ 
mitted, and then we shall surely live: we shall not 
die, for God Himself hath spoken it. Nay, it is He 
that is striving to win ns back to our true inheritance 
as His children. His heii*s, united to Him still moro 
closely than to our parents, made paitakers of Hu 
righteousness.—F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons 
\ (2nd Series), p. 186. 

Refbrencbs.—XVIII. 20 .—J. H. Jellett, The Elder Sots^ 
p. 103. S. G. Maclennan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. IxxL 
1907, p. 14a 
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* If the wicked will torn from all his sins that he hath con^ 
and keep all My statutes, and do that which is 
lawful and right, he shall surely live, he shall not die. All 
bis transgressions that he hath committed, they shall not 
be mentioned unto him : in his righteousness that he hath 
done he shall live. ’—Ezekiel xvin. ai, aa. 

The place which was taken, when Ezekiel wrote, by 
the customary habits, traditions, and principles of 
Hebrew religion is taken to-day by the characteristic 
teaching of modem science. 'Ihe old words of the 
Covenant, of God’s punishment of men to the third 
and fourth generation, have given place to the new 
words of heredity and environment, but the principle 
remains the same. Science has been teaching us won¬ 
derfully, beautifully, terribly, with what a subtlety, 
a closeness of tie, we are bound by our brains and 
bodies to the ancestors ft'orn whom we sprang, the 
conditions from which we spmng, the progeny we 
leave behind us. And we accept the truth. But is 
it the last and only word ? Is man nothing but the 
product of his circumstances, the creature of environ¬ 
ment and forefathers ? If it be so, then before long 
we may come to that feeling of despair which lay 
upon the breasts of these exiles of Jerusalem. We 
must balance that ti'uth which Ezekiel recovered for 
his con ternporanes—the truth that man’s nature, 
though it is invested in the influences of blood and 
surroundings, yet has within it a pei-sonal self, higher 
than, apart from, that nature. I ask you to consider 
the basis which Ezekiel is teaching in reference to our 
lives as members of a community and as pei'sonal 
beings. 

I . Firet of all, there is a message to us as members 
of a community. Sometimes the Hebrew took joy in 
the thought that he was bound, with his fathei's and 
his children, in the bonds of the Covenant of the 
Will of God; and sometimes we take joy in the 
thought that we are bound together by these subtle 
and intricate ties to the nature which surrounds us, 
and to our fellow-beings in the long distance of the 
past and of the future. But when the Hebrew 
realized God’s punishment in the wasting of Jerusalem 
he was filled with a chill despair, and when we, with 
all this wonderful teaching of science, turn, let us say, 
to the poor pails of our crowded cities, do we not 
find there that this teaching is somewhat gidm ? The 
one inevitable, indispensable factor of social refonn is 
the individual freedom and I'esponsibility of the man. 
Even when you change his circumstances it will be 
hollow unless you have changed the man’s will so 
that he co-oj^erates with the change of his circum¬ 
stances. And every scheme of charity which belittles 
this factor of the man’s individual freedom and power 
and responsibility is a real danger. 

II. Secondly, the Prophet’s message is to the per¬ 
sonal life. There were men who heard Ezekiel speak 
who felt the burden upon them of the load, not of 
their fathers’ sin, but of their own. It may be that 
among those to whom I speak to-day there are some 
who are conscious of that same difficulty of remoree. 
You can think of some mistake you made which has 
spoiled your life. You remember the liberty you 


have lost and squandered, you feel that your chanos 
is gone, and that you are tied up in the doom of your 
destiny; or perhaps there ai*e others who have not 
gone so far, but when there comes to them the 
prompting of some better impulse they meet it with 
some reply, expressed or unexpi'essed, in terms such 
as these: * It is no good; it is too late My nature 
is made; I cannot change lliese heights are for 
others; I cannot attain thenL Like Sir Lancelot, 
the quest is not for me I am what my life has made 
me, and it is too late to change’ So when these 
better impulses come they are avoided until they 
gradually die out In all this there is truth which 
cannot be gainsaid; but it is not the whole truth, 
There remains the hidden self, the inner man, and it 
is fi-ee It has always the power of rising fi*om iti 
past and going forth to a new futum You say it is 
impossible. With man, perhaps, it is hnpossible; 
with God all things are possible. 

References. —XVIII. 21, 22, 23.—Archbishop I^n^^ 
Church Times, vol. hi. 1904, p. 629. XVIII. 23, 32,—Spufw 
geon, Sermons, vol. xzz. No. 1796. 

* When the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness 
that he hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful 
and right, he shall save his soul alive. —Ezekiel xviil 2 > 

The main matter which terrifies and torments most 
that ai'e troubled in mind, is the enormity of thehr 
offences, the intolerable burthen of their sins, God*|i 
heavy wi*ath and displeasure so deeply apprehended^ 
that they account tneniselves reprobates, quite fo^ 
saken of God, already damned, past all hope cf graces 
inci\pable of mercy, slaves of sin, and their offences so 
great that they cannot be forgiven. But tliese men 
must know there is no sin so heinous which is not 
pardonable in itself, no crime so great but by God’s 
mercy it may be forgiven. * At what time soever a sin¬ 
ner shall repent him of his sins from the bottom of 
his heart, I will blot out all his wickedness out of My 
remembrance, saith the Lord.’—BuaTOM’s AnatoTMf , 
of Melancholy. 

The familiar words, * when the wicked man turneth 
away from his wickedness, and doeth that which is 
lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive,’ are the 
theme of a great part of this wonderful book. Other 
Prophets have more of poetical beauty, a deeper sense 
of Divine things, a tenderer feeling of the mercies of 
God to His people; none teach so simply this great 
moral lesson, to us the first of all lessons. On the eve 
of the captivity, and in the midst of it, when the hour 
of mercy is past, and no image is too loathsome to 
describe the iniquities of Israel, still the Prophet 
does not forget that the Lord will not destroy the 
righteous with the wicked. — Jowktt, St. PaitTs 
Epistles, iL pp. 149,150. 

RBrERBNCE.—XVIII. 27. — It. D. B. Rawniley, Fi f lsfi 
Smrums (Ist Series), p. 66. 

* O house of Israel, are not My ways equal''— 

Ezekiel xviil 29. 

This was the text chosen by R W. Dale for his first 
sermon, which was preachedin the spring of 184i5, ia 
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a room at Providence Cottage, I/)wer Clatford, An¬ 
dover. * The sermon,' says Dr. Dale's biogi-apher, * was 
a defence of Calvinism, coupled, however, with an 
assertion of universal redemption.' 

Reperkmcbs.—XVIII. 30.—Bishop J. Percival, Sermont at 
Rugby^ p. 138. XVIII. 30, 31,—N. D. Hillis, Christian 
World PulpU, Tol. Ivii. 1900, p. 328. XVIIl. 30, 32.—G. 
Body, ibiiL yoI, Ixi. 1902, pp. 129, 162. XVIII. 31.— 

* Plain Sermons * by contributors to the Tracts for the Times^ 
vol. viii. p. 193. 

* I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the 

Lord God: wherefore turn yourselves and live ye.‘— 

Ezbkiel xviii. 32 . 

The command itself * Turn * hath love engraved on 
it, the Lord's so earnest seeking of it, His large offera 
to gain this. —Feaskr op Buka, MemoirSf p. 84. 

DEVOURERS AND ENDEAVOURERS 
• It devoured men.*— Ezekikl xix. 3 . 

It was a beast, and yet it devoui-ed men—men that 
were intended in the Divine purpose and love to l)e 
sons of God. It was no ordinary quality of men that 
this beast learned to devour; the measage is delivered 
to ‘the princes of Israel*. ‘What is thy mother?* 
A woman—degraded, bestialized. ‘A lioness . . . 
and she brought up one of her whelps; it became a 
young lion, and it learned *—a word to be specially 
noted—‘ to catch the prey ; it devoured men.* The 
whole lamentation is allegoricaL Never omit the 
ideal from your criticism. We may unduly exalt the 
ideal or parabolical, or we may unefuly repress it, and, 
shutting it out of our purview, we may starve our 
highest faculties and get nothing out of the Bible 
but letters, syllables, written and printed in iron and 
in ink. 

I. ‘It devoured men.* That is an allegorical lion, 
a beast that lived long ago, a beast that is dead. 
There you mistake the whole case. 'This ravenous 
lion is not only a lion now, but the beast is alive in 
every one of ua 

There are two classes in the world at this moment 
—Endeavoui-ers and Devourers. There they are, and 
you can follow which band you please—endeavourers, 
devourers—and you cannot belong to the betwixt- 
and-between painty. Perhaps you would not like to 
belong to the endeavourers, b^aus^ that name may 
have to your perverted taste somewhat of cant and 
infatuation about it, and you want to see how the 
idea goes on before you join it, and you will join it 
most lovingly when it does not need you. There are 
many peraons waiting to applaud me as soon as I be¬ 
come a very great man. Then they are my friends, 
they always were my friends; they had not said much 
about it perhaps, but they always had a warm side to 
me, and if ever I became a millionaire twice over and 
were the prime favourite of the throne, why, of couise 
they knew me. 

II. What remark occurs to you when thinking 
about the devourers? A very commonplace remark, 
but only commonplace because it is profound ly true. 
The devourer always takes the easy course. That is 


why I contemn hinL God never takes easy coursea 
Jesus never took an easy course. That is one of the 
reasons why I fiom a merely literaiy point of view 
delight in the conception of the Jesus of the New 
Testament. From the very fiist He would do hard 
work ; He said He would save the world. There are 
some propositions that glorify themselves by their 
very boldness. Audacity may be an element and a 
seal of subdued and holy ambition. 

We have in the first instance a devourer of men; 
in the second instance we have a Saviour of men. 
Which are we going to follow? which will really do 
us good? which will talk to us upon the greatest 
subjects ? Let us listen to the conversation of both, 
and determine by the tone of the convei-sation which 
is the devomer and which is the endeavourer or 
saviour. — Jo.s^rH Paekes, City Tempts PvZpity voL 
lu. p. 214. 

Rrpkrbncrs.—XX. 2.—J. Baldwin Brown, The Soule 
Exodus and Pchrinui Sy pp. 1 and 164. XX. 6.—G. Davidion, 
Christian World Pulpity vol. lii. 1897, p. 72. 

•Their heart went after their idols.*—EraxiiL xx. 16 . 
IlEiits. enters the fatal circumstance of Idolatry, that, 
in the era of the Pro})hets, no man's mind is any 
longer honestly filled with his Idol or Symbol. Be¬ 
fore the Prophet can arise who, seeing through it, 
knows it to be mere wood, many men must have 
begun dimly to doubt that it was little more. Con- 
demnable Idolatry is insincere idolatry. ... It is 
equivalent to what we call Formalism, and Worehip 
of Formulas, in these days of oura No more immoral 
act can be done by a human creature; for it is the 
beginning of all immorality, or rather it is the im¬ 
possibility henceforth of any morality whatsoever; 
the innermost moral soul is paralyzed thereby, cast 
into fatal magnetic sleep!—C aelyi.b, Heroes, iv, 

* And that which cometh into your mind shall not be at all, 
that ye say, We will be as the heathen.*— Ezekikl xx. 3a. 

Whoso would be a man must be a nonconformist.— 
Emeeson on Self-Reliance, 

We have been, in spite of momentary declensions, on 
a flood-tide of high profits and a roaring trade, and 
there is nothing like a roaring trade for engendering 
latitudinarians.—M orlky, Compromise, pp. 84, 85. 

References. —XX. 32.— H. Montagu Butler, Hartoeo 
School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 276. XX 32, 38.—C. 
Kingsley, Sermons on National Subjects, p. 184. XX,—34-38. 
—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1840. 

‘ And I will bring you into the wilderness of the people, and 
there will I plead with you face to face ; like as I pleaded 
with your fathers in the wilderness of the land of Eg^ypt, 
so wul I plead with you, saith the Lord God.’—E kkxikl 
XX. 35, 36- 

It is good for any man to be alone with nature and 
himself, or with a friend who knows when silence is 
more sociable than talk. 

In the wilderness alone, 

There where nature worships Qod. 

It is well to be in places where man is little and God 
is great—where what he sees all around him has the 
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tame look as it had a thousand yeara a^o, and will 
have the same, in all likelihood, when he has been a 
thousand yeai*8 in his ^rave. It abates and rectifies 
a man, if he is worth the process. It is not favour¬ 
able to reli«^ious feeling to hear only of the actions 
and interference of man, and to behold nothing but 
what human ingenuity has coni])Ieted. "1'hei‘e is an 
image of (iod’s greatness impressed ujion the outward 
face of nature fitted to make us ail pious, and to 
breathe into our hearts a purifying and salutary fear. 
In cities everything is man, and man alone. He 
seenjs to move and govern all, and In? the Providence 
of cities ... all is human policy, human foresight, 
human power; nothing reminds us invisible do¬ 
minion and concealed omnipotence —it is all 
earth and no heaven. One cure of this is prayer and 
the solitary place. As the body, harassed with the 
noxious air of cities, seeks relief in the freedom and 
the ])urity of the fields and hills, so the mind, wearied 
by commerce with man, resumes its vigour in solitude, 
and repaiis its dignity.— Sydn’ky Smith. 

Rkfkiikncks. —XX. 38,—Henry Alford, Quebec Chapel 
Sermoyis, vol. ii. p. 120. XX. 41.—Spurgeon, SermoiUt vol. 
xii. No. 088. 

* Aod ye shall loath yourselves in your own sight for all your 

evils that ye nave committed.'—E ziikii^l xx. 43. 

Sorrow for loss brought in her train sorrow for wrong 
—a sister more solemn still, and with a deoj)er bless¬ 
ing in the voice of her loving farewell. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that sorrow is a part of repent¬ 
ance. It is lar too good a grace to come so easily. 
A man may repent, that is, think better of ii and 
change his way, and l)e very much of a Pharisee—I 
do not say a hypocrite—for a long time after: it 
needs a Sixint to be son*owfu!. Yet repentance is 
generally the road to this sorrow.—( jEoiick Mac- 
ooxALD, David Elginbrod, part 11 , chap, xxiii. 

Repkhbncb.—XX. 44.—C. Kingsley, Sermon* on National 
Subject*, p. 483. 

* Ah Lord God! they say of me, Doth he not speak parables ? ' 

—EzEKIKL XX. 49. 

The inferior nature (in Jewish helieO of all such 
foi-ms of inspiration is curiously illustrated by the 
complaint of Ezekiel, so difficult for one with Christian 
associations to appreciate, ‘Ah Lord, they say of me. 
Doth he not speak parables?’ as though this were 
a reproach. It is difficult for tho.se who have been 
brought up with Christian a'-sociations to accept a 
scale which relegates to a lower level the method of 
the Parables; yet a distrust of mctajxhor in dealing 
with spiritual realities is a feeling justified by all but 
its highe-t exercise, and even there exhibited at times 
as a concession to human weakness and infirmity.— 
Miss Wkdgwood. 

Rkkk.iiknces.—XX. 49.—Hugh Black, University Sermon*, 
p. 99. J. Fraser, Parochial and Oilier Sermon*, p. 239. 
W. C. M;»gee, The Gospel and the Age, p. 139. H. Montagu 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 377. lliomas Chalmers, 
Sermon* Preached in the Tron Church, Glasgow, p. 65, £. W, 

Attwood, Sermon* for Clergy and Laity, p. 14. 


Ezekisl 1X1. 9, 10. 

The roaring of lions, the howling of wolves, the 
raging of the stormy sea, and the destructive sword, 
are portions of eteniity too gi-eat for the eye of 
rea.son.—B lakk. 

Rkkeiience.—XXI. 9, 10.—R. A. Suckling, PMi 

and Practical, p. 215. 

* Thus saith the Lord God; Remove the diadem, and taka 
off the crown : . . . I will overturn, overturn, overturn it; 
and it shall be no more, until he come whose right it is | 
and I will give it him.'— Ezkkibl xxi. 26 , 27 . 

Afi'kr quoting these words, John Owen adds : *One 
dissolution sliall come upon the neck of another, 
until it all issue in Jesus Christ. ** I will overturn 
it,” saith God. “ But men will set it up again/* “I 
will overturn it again,” saith God, ** perfectly over* 
turn it” All men’s enileavoui’s shall but turn things 
fmm one destructive issue to another, till “ all issue 
in one whose right it is 

Cro.mxvell used this verse in his second speech to the 
Fii-st Parliament in 1654. * Whilst these things 

were in the midst of us; and whilst the nation was 
rent and torn in spirit and pnnciple from one end to 
the other, after this sort and manner I have now 
told you; family against family, husband against 
wife, parents against children; and nothing in the 
hearts and minds of men but ** overturn, overturn, 
overturn (a Scriptuie phrase very much abused, 
and applied to justify unpeaceable practices by all 
men of discontented spirits)—the common enemy 
sleeps not 

EASY WORK 

‘ Skilful to destroy.—E zekiel xxi. 31, 

I. Nothing is so easy ais to destroy. This is a truth 
which is often forgotten. A man is not a genius 
sinijily because he can destroy something. 

1. We are entranced and fascinated by men who 
have immense destructive power. This is peculiarly 
easy woi k, this work of destruction in religious sub¬ 
jects and religious spheres. Let me tell you why. 
The heart wants to get rid of God. The enemy 
has an infinite advantage in the preparedness of the 
heart. 

2. The very greatness of religion is a temptation 
towards denial. It makes denial easy, invites des¬ 
tructive criticism: there is so much 01 it; it begins 
with the unbeginning ; it endures to the endless end; 
it takes a higher range than the high firmament. 
Nothing is so easy as contradiction. A child can 
contradict a father. 

II. We must be a little clearer and plainer about 
this genius of contradiction, and this skill of destruc¬ 
tiveness, Suppose I say, * You have no mind ; now 
prove the contrary, where is your mind ?' You never 
thought of that. * Have you ever seen it?* Never. 
‘Touched it?* No. ‘Where do you keep it?* 
You don’t know. You see the preacher can contra¬ 
dict as well as the critic and tne hearer. Do not 
suppose that all the intellectual vigour and mental 
freshness and mighty transcendental genius b on the 
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tide of contradiction; it is on the side of construc¬ 
tiveness, elevation, moral fruition ; it is on the side of 
practical, beneficent holiness. 

III. There is no mystery in religion that has not 
its counterpart in human nature. The mischief is 
that so many people imagine that mystery begins 
with the Bible. It you close the Bible you will have 
greater mystery without it than you have with it; 

{ rou would be a greater mystery to youi-self. What 
ittle knowledge you have of youi*sclf you owe directly 
or indirectly to such influences as constitute the 
Bible. It is because man is made in God’s image that 
he represents a thousand religious mysteries, that 
he is often a supreme mystery to himself. 

IV. Christianity has a destructive mission as well as 
infidelity, Christianity wields tremendous weapons. 
Christianity does not come to destroy the sinner, but 
•in. Nothing would be so easy as to destroy the 
•inner, but that would have no effect upon the sin ; 
the spint of sin would still be the unconquered spirit 
of the univei-se. Jesus Christ therefore undertakes 
this work—to bear away the sin of the world ; not 
to crush the sinner, but to bear away, away—a woid 
without an end—the sin of the world.—J. Parkkr, 
ThA Gospel of JesiLS Christ, p. 42 . 

* Can thine heart endure, or can thine hands be strong, in the 
days that 1 shall deal with thee.’—H2itKiKL xxn. 14. 

What wisdom and philosophy, and perpetual experi¬ 
ence, and revelation, and promises, and blessings 
cannot do, a mighty fear can; it can allay the con¬ 
fidences of bold lust and imperious sin, and soften 
our spirit into the lowness of a child, our revenge into 
charity of prayers, our impudence into the blushings 
of a chidden girl; and therefore God hath taken a 
cause proportionable.—.J eremy Taylor. 

Bitxyan twice uses this veree; once in The Pilgrim's 
Pro^ma, opposite the following passage: ‘I looked 
then, and saw a man named Kvangelist coming to 
him, and asked wherefore didst thou cry t lie 
answered. Sir, I perceive by the Book in my hand, 
that I am condemned to die, and after that to come 
to Judgment, and I find that I am not willing to do 
the first, nor able to do the second.* The other 
reference is in The Holy War, where Captain Judg¬ 
ment uses it to warn the ‘ woeful town of Mansoul * 
against impenitence. 

Her priests have violated My law, and have profaned My holy 
things: they have put no difference between the holy and 
the profane.’—E zbxibl xzii. 26. 

Thb greater part of literature in the Middle Ages, 
at least from the twelfth century, may be considered 
aa artillery levelled against the clergy—I do not say 
against the Church, which might imply a doctrinal 
opposition by no means universal But if there is 
one theme upon which the most serious as well as 
the lightest, the most orthodox as the most heretical 
writers are united, it is ecclesiastical comiption.— 
Hallam, Introduction to the Literature of Europe, 
|iait L c^p. ii. 


* Her prephets have daubed them with untempered mortar, 
seeing vanity, and divining lies unto them, saying. Thus 
saith the Lord God, when the Lord ha^ not sDoken. 
The people of the land have used oppression, and exer¬ 
cised robbery, and have vexed the poor and needy.*— 
Ezekiel xxii. 28, 29. 

Compare Mr. Moili*y’s famous description of modem 
Britain: ‘A commimity where the great aim of all 
classes and orders with power, is by dint of rigorous 
silence, fsuit shutting of the eyes, and stern stopping 
of the ears, to keep the social pyramid on its apex, 
with the fatal result of preserving for England its 
glorious fame as a paradise for the well-to-do, a 
purgatory for the able, and a hell for the poor *. 

Ezbxibl xxn. 30. 

The rer^eatjcd political humiliations paralysed tho 
national spirit, and the paralysis exteiuled itself to 
the people’s religion ana even to its morals. Tho 
nationality was exhausted; it could no more put 
forth out itself a saviour to retrieve its fortunes. . . . 
And the national exliaiistion was accompanied by 
religious dec.ty, for in all the history of Israel a full 
tide of national life and a high faith in Jehovah were 
always the counterj)ai ts of one another.— Prof. A. B. 
Davidson, The Exile and the Restoration, pp. 13,14 

* The word of the Lord came unto me, saying, Son of man, be¬ 
hold, 1 take away from thee the desire of thine eyes with 
a stroke.—E zekikl xxiv. 15, 16. 

The enunciation of laws or principles seems more 
especially to belong to Ezekiel, as tne cx|)crience of 

C ersonal evil and the s\ mpathy with national soitow 
elong more to the tender and womanly nature of 
Jeremiah. Nevertheless, Ezekiel was to be a priest in 
this sense also, as well as in that higher sense of be¬ 
holding the glory of God and proclaiming llis name. 
Suffering was not the destination of one prophet; it 
was the badge of all the tiibe.—E. D. Maurice. 

To love, is to know the sacrifices which eternity exacts 
from life.—J ohn Oliver Hobbes, The School for 
Saints, chap. xxv. 

• At even my wife died.’—E zekiel xxiv. xS. 

Mr. R. II. HurroN quotes this passage (vv. 15-27) 
in his essay on the poetry of the Old Testament, to 
show how ‘this sublime characteristic of the Hebrew 
prophets, that they seem almost to forget their 
nunian centre of life in theiiv^ffbrt to delineate Divine 
truth, is strikingly illustiated in the fiequent sur- 
render of their private lives and affections, for the 
purpose of scul[)turing, in a living symbol, upon t,he 
mind of the nation, the lesson that no mere words 
could have taught How far can any human being 
now, even distantly, com[)iehend the state of mind in 
which Ezekiel must have lived when he acted thus 
under the Divine inspiration ? 

Rkperences.—XXIV. 10.-~J. H. Jowett, MedHatiamfim 
Quid M<me7ii9, p. 100. XXIV. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermant, voL 
zxxviii. No. 2200. 

* Ye pine aw^y in your iniquities and monm one towards 
another.’—E zhkibl xxiv. 23. 

‘Sin will cease,’said Herbert Spencer, ‘ when men shall 
have discovered that sin is essentially fatal to happinem* 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EZEKIEL 
* Ezekiel is unto jou a sign/— Ezskisl xxiv. 24 . 

Is not every man a sign ? Each man is significant 
of much. Each man points to something beyond 
himself, something either beautiful or base. Every 
man is a living seimon. It would evangelize our 
lives did we realize this. How circumspectly would 
we walk were this always in our recollection ! 

All great and good men are signs. The Bible 
declai es that the lird Christ wa.s and is a sign. And 
of Ezekiel Jehovah attests, ‘Thus shall Ezekiel be 
unto you a sign* (ILV.). 

I believe the idea to be that Ezekiel is a sign in a 
very spt cial degree. Bishop Wordsworth translates 
my text: ‘ Ezekiel is unto you a wonderfy^portent \ 
No common sign, but a portent—flaming with super¬ 
natural significance. This is a strong claim to be 
instituted for Ezekiel. Can it be substantiated ? 

I. Ezekiel is a sign of the brave bearing of the ills 
of life. 

II. Ezekiel is a sign of individuality. 

III. Ezekiel is a sign of fidelity in proclaiming a 
me.ssage. 

IV. Ez(‘kiel is a sign of self-i’enouncing obedience. 

V. Ezekiel is a sign of intensity.— Diksdalk T. 
Youno, The Gospel of the Left Hand, p. 1G7. 

* Moab and Seir do say, Behold, the house of Judah is like 

unto all the heathen.' — Ezkkiel xxv. b. 

All the heathens spake evil of Israel, and the Prophet 
did the same, yet the Israelites were so far from 
having the right to say to him, ‘You speak as the 
heathen,' that he made it his strongest point that 
the heathens said the same as ha—P ascal 

Rkferknob.—XXV. 21 .—J. Baldwin Brown, The SovTe 
Exodus and Pilgrimage, p. 228. 

* Thus saith the Lord God to Tyre ; Shall not the isles shake 

at the sound of thy fall.*— Ezbkiel xxvi. 15 . 

‘Conquerors,* says Coilyle in his essay on Burns, 
‘ are a cla.ss of men with whom, for most pai t, the 
world could well dispense ; nor oin the hard intellect, 
the unsynipathizing loftiness, and high but selfish 
enthusiasm of such pei*sons inspire us in general with 
any aficction ; at best it may excite amazement; and 
their fall, like that of a pyramid, will be beheld with a 
certain sadness and awe.* 

* Judah, and the land of Israel, th^ were thy merchants: they 

traded in thy market wheat of Minnith, and Pannag, and 

honey, and oil, and balm.'— Ezekiel xxvii. 17 . 

‘That is a remai’kable verse, which I once met 
on a rcniai’kable occasion, that I would also refer 
you to—Ezekiel xxvil 17. Tyrus ma^ buy Judah’s 
finest wheat; yea, her balm, and oil, and honey. 
What is the meaning of this? You would know 
what part of the parcel properly belonged to your¬ 
self.* So Erskine of Linlathen once wrote to Lady 
Elgin, cautioning her against hastily crediting super¬ 
natural visions and voices which appeared to possess 
Divine authority and insight, on the ground that 
even the best things of God may be appropnated 
sometimes by false agencies. * I believe,* he has just 


said, ‘that an evil spirit, or the flesh even, may speak 
of the deep things of God, although in a way tnat the 
true light and life in us might detect, or at least 
guaiti us from suffering by it.* 

' Thy rowers have brought thee into great waters: the east 
wind hath broken thee in the midst of the seas.'—EsaaiaL 
xxvii. 26 . 

So rapid was the fall of Spain, that in only three 
reigns after the death of Philip II., the most power¬ 
ful monarchy existing in the world was depressed to 
the lowest point of debasement, was insulted with im¬ 
punity by foreign nations, was reduced more than once 
to bankruptcy, was stripped of her fairest possessions, 
was held up to public opprobrium. . . . Then, truly, 
did she drink to the dregs the cup of her own shame 
Her glory had departed from her, she was smitten 
down and humbled. Well might a Spaniaixl of that 
time who compared the present with the past, mourn 
over his country, the chosen abode of chivalry and 
romance, of valour and of loyalty. The mistress of the 
world, the queen of the ocean, the terror of nations 
was gone; her power was gone, no more to return.— 
Buckle, History of Civilization, book il chap. viiL 
Rekkrencb.— XXVII. 20.— Spurgeon, Sermons^ voL 
No. 1033. 

* By thy great wisdom and by thy traffic hast thou Increased 

thy riches, and thine heart is lifted up because of thj 
riches,’— Ezekiel xxvin, 5 . 

Riches in a cultured community are the strongest of 
things; a power all-moving, yet which only the most 
powerless and skilless can put in motion; they are 
the readiest of possibilities ; the i*eadiest to l^ecoine 
a great blessing or a great cursa ‘Beneath gold 
thi’ones and mountains,* .says Jean Paul, ‘ who knows 
how many giant spirits lie entombed?*—C aelylb, 
Essay on Goethe's Works, 

Reference. —XXVIll. 13, 14 . — J. M. Neale, Sermons fto 

Some Feast Days in the Christian Year, p. 258, XXiX* 6 w— 
J. M. Neale, Sermons 01 % the Prophets, vol. li. p. 36, 

* In that day will I cause the horn of the house of Israel to 

bud forth.’ — Ezekiel xxix. 21. 

Because the pulse seems to intermit, we must not 
presume that it will cease instantly to beat Th» 
public must never be regaitled as incuiuble.—B uroiV 
First Letter on a Regicide Peace, 

* The pride of her power shall come down.'— Ezekiel xxz. 

The IjLst historian of the Jesuit Order, the one who 
brought down their own history of themselves to 
about 1652, since when it has not been continued— 
lived to see the suppression of the order in 1773. Ho 
has left us his opinion as to why they were put down^ 
why the Almighty allowed so useful a society to be 
extinguished ; and he comes to the conclusion that it 
is on account of their pride. ‘ We have been inordin¬ 
ately proud,* he confesses; ‘we have set ouiselves 
above everything, every institution and eveiy oflica 
We have assumed our own superiority, and havo 
treated all other orders and societies with contempi; 
Pride has been the cause of our fall.*—D ollikou. 
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* Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair 
branches.*—E zbkibl xxxi. 3. 

Ik ProaerpiTia, after quoting this passage, Ruskin 
proceeds: * Now hear what follows. ** The cedai’s in 
the Garden of God could not hide Him, The fir- 
trees wei*e not like His boughs, and the chestnut-trees 
were not like His branches ; nor any ti^ee in the Garden 
of God was like unto Him in beauty.” So that you 
see, whenever a nation rises into consistent, vital, and, 
through many generations, enduring power, there \s 
still the Gariien of God ; still it is the water of life 
which feeds the roots of it; and still the succession 
of its people is imaged by the perennial leafage ot the 
trees of Paradise. Could this be said of Assyria, and 
shall it not be said of England ? How much moi-e, 
of lives such 0 ^ ours should be;—just, laborious, 
united in aim, beneficent in fulfilment, may the 
image be used of the leaves of the tree of Eden! * 

‘ And it came to pass in the twelfth year . . . that the word 
of the Lord came unto me.’—E zmkibl xxxii. i, 17. 

CaLLiNO to mind my ordination this day eleven years 
ago, I spent some hours in the afternoon in the wood, 
reviewing the past, confessing sin, seeking mercy 
through the blood of the Lamb, who has a foltl of 
righteousness to spread over a minister's sins. Some 
brokenness of heart and some power to cry for future 
blessing. I see Ezekiel got some of his messages in 
his twelfth year! May the Lord God of Ezekiel 
remember me!— ^Dr. A. A. Bokab’s Diary, p. 145 . 

Rbpbrencbs.—XXXII. 1.—J. Baldwin Brown, SouTi 
Jboodus and Pilgrimage, p. 178. 

' AH the bright lights of heaven will I make dark over thee, 
and set darkness upon thy land, saith the Lord God.*— 
Ezbkiel xxxii. 8. 

‘ This in good measure,* said Newman, quoting the 
verse in a sermon preached in 1841, ‘has fallen upon 
ns. The Church of God is under eclipse among us. 
Where is our unity, for which Christ prayed? 
Where our charity, which He enjoined? Where 
the faith once delivered, when each has his own 
doctrine ? Where our visibility, which was to be a 
light to the world? Where that awful worship, 
imich struck fear into every soul? And as the 
Jews shortly before their own rejection had two dark 
tokens—the one, a bitter contempt of the whole 
world, and the other, multiplied divisions and furious 
quan'els at home—so we English, as if some abomin- 
gtion of desolation were coming on us also, sconi 
almost all Christianity but our own; and yet have, 
not one, but a hundred gospels among oureelves, and 
each of them with its own hot defenders.* 

•There is Elam and all her multitude round about her 

aU of them slain, fallen by the sword, which caused their 
terror in the land of the living.’-EzBKiEL xxxii. 24. 

The Duke of Weimar told his friends always, To be 
of courage: this Napoleonism was unjust, a false- 
hood, and could not last. It is true doctrine. Ihe 
heavier this Napoleon trampled on the world, 
holding it tyrannously down, the fiercer would the 
world*8 recoil against him be, one day. Injustice 


pays itself with frightful compound interest.— 
Carlyle, Heroes, vi. 

Repbrencbs.—XXXIII. 1-20, 30, 33.—Spurgeon, Sermane, 
vol. xxxviii. No. 2280, XXXIII. 6.— Ibid, vol. iv. No. 165. 
XXXIII. 7 .—A. Rowland, ChrUtian World PulpU, vol. Lev. 
1904, p. 324. 

• If thou dost not speak to warn the wicked from his 

that wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but his blood 
will I require at thine hand.’ —Hzkkibl xxxiii. 8. 

‘ My own notion is,^ said Kcble once, ‘ that clergy¬ 
men generally have more to blame themselves for as 
to neglect in the way of example and the way of 
intereession than in the way of direct warning,* 

*As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in ttio 
death of the wir'ked ; but that the wicked turn from his . 
way and live • turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; for 
why will f-e O house of Israel ? ’ — Ezekibl xxxiii. ii. 

This is the motto and text of Richard Baxter's 
Appeal to the Unconverted, at one part of which be 
biraks out thus:— 

‘ Tam ye. ... It E the voice of every affliction to 
call thoe to make haste and turn. Sickness and pain 
cry, Turn ; and poverty, and loss of friends, and evei^ 
twig of the chastizing rod cry. Turn ; and yet wilt 
thou not hearken to the call ? These have come 
near thee and made thee feel; they have made thee 
groan, and can they not make thee turn ? 

‘The very frame and nature of thy being itself be- 
1 speaketh thy return. Why host thou reason, but to 
loile thy flesh and serve thy Lord ? Why hast thou 
an undei'standing soul, but to learn and know His 
will, and do it ? Why hast thou a heart within thee, 
that can love, and fear, and desire, but that thou 
shouldst fear Him, and love Him, and desire after 
Him' ? 

Rbperbncbs.—XXXIII. 11.—Bishop E. C. S. Gibson, 
Messages from the Old Testament, p. 194. J, Oswald Dykst, 
Outlines of Sermms on the Old Testament, p. 263. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1795. XXXIII. 14.—J. Baldwin 
Brown, The SouVs Exodus and Pilgrimage, p. 255. XXXIII. 
30-33.—W. M. Punshon, Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testa^ 
ment, p. 259. 

‘ Their heart goeth after their covetousness.’— 

Ezbkiel xxxiii. 31. 

It is almost incredible how the soul of these Semites 
is bound up with the prey of pennies,—C. M. 
Dou(;htv, Arabia Deserta, 1 . p. 65. 

• And, lo, Thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one ^ 
hath a pleasant voice, and can play weU on an ins^ 
ment: for they hear Thy words, but they do them not — 

Ezkkirl xxxiii. 32. 

To seek no more than a present delight, that 
evanisheth with the sound of the words that die in the 
air, is not to desire the word as meat but ns music, 
as God tells the Prophet Ezekiel. And, lo, Thou a/rt 
unto them as a very lovely song of one that hath 
a pleasant voice, and can play well upon an 
instrument: for they hear Thy words and they do 
them not. ... If anyone’s head or tongue should 
grow apace, and all the rest stand at a stay, it 
would certainly make him a monster; and they are 
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no other, who are knowing and discoursing Christ’ans, 
and gi*ow daily in that respect, but not at all in 
holiness of heart and life, which is the proj^Kir giowth 
of the children of God.—rroin CoLKaiDGK’s Aida to 
Reflection, 

‘Dr. Dove preach’d before the King,’ is an entry in 
Evelyn s Diary for the reign of Charles II., immedi¬ 
ately followed by the fui*thcr comment: ‘I saw this 
evening such a scene of profuse gaming, and the 
King in the midst of his three concubines, as I had 
never before seen. Luxurious dallying and profane- 
ness.’ 

« Hkpkrences.—XXXIII. 32.—J. H. Thom, Lawi of Life 
(2nd Series), p. 19G. XXXIII. 32, 33.—It. Wiiiterbotham, 
Sermom and Expositiont^ p. 87. 

‘ When this cometh to pass (behold, itcometh),then shall they 
know that a prophet hath been among them.’—E zekikl 
XXXIII. 33. 

It seems hard to be generous, not easy even to be 
just to the times upon which our lot is cast llie 
very expression ‘our present day* conveys with it 
something of disparagement, implying a contrast with 
other ages in whose very silence we find an eloquence 
rebuking the clamour that surrounds us. Yet much 
that we now look on as prosaic, and perhaps decry 
as unreal, if read as history would enchain our im¬ 
aginations ; if spoken as prophecy would stir our very 
•ouls. Future chroniclei's will make it their wisdom 
to decipher the Uunes we are now dinting, and will 
understand their import better than we who leave 
them on the rocks.— Dora Greenwklu 

Ab a rule, people discover a man to he worth listening 
to only after he is gone; theii- hear, hear! resounds 
when the orator has left the platform,—S cuopen- 

BAUER. 

Thk voice comes deepest from the sepulchre, and a 
great name hath its root in the dead body. It you in¬ 
vited a company to a feast, you might as well place 
round the table live sheep and oxen and vases of tish 
and cages of quails, as you would invite a company of 
friendly hearei's to the philosopher who is yet living. 
One would imagine that the iiis of our intellectual 
eye were lessened hy the glory of his ])ie.sence, and 
tnat, like eastern kings, he could be looked at near 
only when his limbs aie stiff, by wax-light, in close 
curtains. —Landor. 

• Thus sa’th the Lord God : Woe unto the shepherds of Israel 
that do feed themselves I should not the shepherds feed 
the sheep?'—lizuKiKL xxxiv. 12 . 

The keen sarcasms of Erasmus, the insolent buffoonery 
of Hutton, were lavished on the ‘lovers of darkness* 
and of the cloister. In England Colet and More 
echoed with greater reserve the scorn and invective 
of their friends. As an outlet for religious enthusiasm, 
indeed, monasticism was practically dead. The fiiar, 
now that his fervour of devotion and his intellectual 
energy had passed away, had sunk into the mere 
beggar, llie monks had become mere landowners. 
Most of their houses were anxious only to enlarge 
their revenues and to diminish the number of those 


who shared them. . • • ^ was acknowledge thrt 
alrout a third of the religious houses, including ths 
bulk of the large abbeys, were fairly and decently con¬ 
ducted. The rest were charged with drunkenn^ 
with simony, and with the foulest and most revolting 
crimes. W. It Geeek, Short History of ths English 
People, chap, vl 

* Ye clothe you with the wool .. i but ye feed not the fiode 

— Ezekikl xxxiv. 3 . 

‘In the eyes of the living generation,* wrote Mrs 
Browning in the preface to her poems, ‘ the \yoei 
is at once a richer and poorer man than he used to 
be; he weal's better hood cloth, but speaks no mors 
oracles.* 

Referewc*.—XXXIV. 3.—Jesse Butt, Ths SouTt Escape, 
p. 158. 

* The diseased have ye not strengfthened, neither have ye healed 

that which was sick, neither have ye bound up that which 
was broken, neither have ye brought ag;ain that which 
was driven away, neither have ye sought that which was 
lost.’ —Ezekiel xxxiv. 4. 

‘ We had a chaplain at the bagne,* says Jean Valjean 
the ex-convict in Lea Miairablea (chap, i.), ‘and ont 
d.iy I saw a bishop, Monseigneur, as they call him. 
He is the ciir^ over the curra. He said mass in tht 
middle of the bagne at an altar, and had a pointed 
gold thing on his head, which glistened in the bright 
sunshine ; we were drawn up on three sides of a squaro, 
with guns and lighted matches facing us. He spokc^ 
but was too far off, and we did not hear him. 
is what a bishop is.* 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OP OFFICE 

* Thus saith the Lord God ; Behold, I am against the the;^ 

herds ; and 1 will require My flock at their nand, and causa 
them to cease from feeding the flock; neither sha 1 the 
shepherds feed themselves any more ; for 1 will deliver My 
flock from their mouth, that they may not be meat foi 
them.’— Ezekiel xxxiv. 10. 

In ancient times, as we find in Homer, it was custom¬ 
ary to liken the people of a nation to sheep, and /their 
ridel's and leadei-s to shepherds. The title in its 
primary sense refers to kings and great leaders, ycl 
by implication it may be taken for all who hold 
office, whether secular or ecclesiastical. 

I. In considering the responsibilities of office, we 
must have in mind the source from which all aiv 
thority flows. From every point of view that source 
is God Himself; for when St. Paul makes the state¬ 
ment, ‘ The powei-s that be are ordained of God,* he 
deduces it from the primary truth, ‘Theie is no powei 
but of God *. 

1. This is true because God*s providence so ordezi 
the ciirumstances of individuals in this world as 
practically to determine who shall be in positions of 
authority. 

2. The gifts of mind and advantages of circuns- 
stance which enable us to hold positions of authority 
arc bestowed upon us by God. 

We are reminded by "the Prophet that God can i^l 
any time remove the unfaithful servant, and that 
will do 80 if it seem good to Him* 
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There is the account to be given, * I will re(iuire 
My flock at their hand \ 

II. The duties of an ideal ruler are described in the 
letter part of the chapter, where God assumes the 
title of * Shepherd * for Himself, and afterwards fore¬ 
tells the setting up of the kingdom of the Gooil 
foepheixl, our Lorcl Jesus Christ Notice three of 
them:— 

1. The seeking out of the sheep who are scattered. 

fi Feed the flock. This does not only mean feed¬ 
ing of the body, hut of the mind and of the soul. 

8. Protecting those under oar care. 

HI. Our attention is drawn to some of the sins of 
l^bad ruler:— ] 

1. His principal sin is generally selfishness. He 
rules for his own benefit, not for tne beneflt of those 
who arc entrusted to his care. 

2 . Neglect of the flock. 

8 . Positive oppression and cruelty.—A. G. Moa- 
TTMKE, The Church's Lessons for Vie Christian 
Year, pait iv. p. 276. 

RcTKiiRMcia.—XXXIV. 11, 12, 16. —R. E. Hutton, Ths 
^ Chrid, toI. ii. p. 03 . 

FEEDING HIS FLOCK 
•I will feed My Flock.’— Eiekiel xxxiv. 15. 

Vm Lonfs feeding of His children is tenderly dis- 
mminating, and to bring us to maturity He uses very 
varied breada Glance at two or three of the breaifs 
which are mentioned in the Sacred Wnid. 

L '/ wilt feed thee in q good pasture,' saith the 
Lord. There are sweet and beautiful seasons, when 
life ceases to be a noisy tumultuous river, when it 
Kttles down into * still waters,* and we are blessed 
with quiet visions which come as Heaven’s bread. 
The I^ixl is feeding us in a ‘fat psisture,’ giving us 
meat in due season. 

IL */ will feed thee with the bread of tears.' 
Tears as bread : I do not think it means the tears 
that we shed because of our own griefs, but tears shed 
because of the griefs of others. These tears consti¬ 
tute bread, and enlarge our souls. Sympathy is feed¬ 
ing. It ha.s sometimes happened that a whole family 
has l>een fed by the presence of an invalid child. 

‘ When Jesus therefore saw her weeping. He groaned 
in the spirit, and was troubled.' Our Saviour was 
being fed with * the bread of tears ! * 

III. * I will feed thee with the bread of adver¬ 
sity '; not only with sympathy for the griefs of 
others, but with personal grief of thine own. The 
bread of hardness! Do we not all know the experi¬ 
ence in common life? How often we say to one 
another, in describing some personal experience : 
•Yes, I felt it very haid We were eating the bread 
of hardness. ‘We have toiled all night, and taken 
nothing!' ‘Endure hardness as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ;’ endure hardness, and so become still 
better soldiers of Jesus Christ 

‘ I will feed My flock.' The good Lord has many 
fareada ‘Give us this day our daily bread.'—J. H. 
Jowen; Meditations for Quiet Mornents, p. 14 


‘ I will seek that which was lost, and will bring ag^in that 
which was driven away, and will bind up that whi^ was 
broken, and will strengthen that which was sick.’— 

EzLKIEL XXXIV. 16. 

By the River Side in the Meadow there were Cotes 
and Folds for sheep, an House built for the nourish¬ 
ing and bringing up of those Lambs, the Babes of 
those Women that go on Pilgrimage. Also there 
was here one intrusted with them who could have 
Compassion, and that could gather these Lambs with 
his Ai*m and carry them in his Bosom, and that could 
gently lead those that were with young. Now to the 
care of this Man Christiana admonished her four 
Daughters to commit their little ones, that by these 
watei*s they might be housed, harboured, suckered, 
and nourished, and that none of them might be lack¬ 
ing in time to come, 'rhis Man, if any of them go 
astray or be lost, he will bring them again; he will 
also bind up that which is broken, and will strengthen 
them that are sick. Here they will never want Meat 
and Drink d.nd Cloathing, here they will be kept from 
Thieves and Robbers, for this Man will die before 
one of those committed to his trust shall be lost.— 
Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, part ii. 

' Seemeth it a small thing unto yon ... to have drunk of the 
clear waters, bat ye must foul the residue with your feet ? *— 
Ezbkikl xxxiv. 18. 

Thus they went on, till they came at the foot of 
the Hill Difficulty, when again their good friend 
Mr. Greatheart took an occasion to tell them of what 
happened there when Christian himself went by. So 
he led them first to the Spring. Lo, saith he, this 
is the Spring that Christian drank of before be went 
up this Hill, and then 'twas clear and good, but now 
'tis dirty with the feet of some that are not desirous 
that Pilgrims here should quench their thiist— 
Runyan, Pilgrim's Progress, part il 

• Ye thrust with side and with shoulder, and pushed all the 
diseased with your horns.’—E zhkibl xxxiv. 21 . 

Runyan once more recurs to this chapter in the 
second part of The Pilgrim's Process, when he is 
describing the reception of the pilgrims by the Sheip- 
herds of the Delectable Mountains. ‘ Then said the 
Shepherds, you are welcome to us, for we have com¬ 
fort for the feeble as for the strong. Our prince has 
an eye to what is done to the least of these, there¬ 
fore Infirmity must not be a block to our l^nteltain- 
ment. So they had them to the Palace-Door, and 
then said unto them, come in Mr. Feeble-Mind, come 
in Mr. Ucady-to-Halt, come in Mr. Des|)ondency, and 
Mrs. Much Afraid his daughter. These, Mr. Great- 
heart, said the Shepherds to the Guide, we call in by 
name, for that they are most subject to draw back, 
but as for you and the rest that are strong, we leave 
you to your wonted liberty. Then said Mr. Great- 
hcait, iTiis day I see that Grace doth shine in your 
Faces, and that you are my Lord's Shephei*ds indeed . 
for that you have not pushed these diseased neither 
with side nor shoulder, but have rather strewed their 
way into the Palace with Flowers, as you should.’ 

RaFERENca.-XXXIV. 23.—R. E. Hutton, TU (kmmsf 


Ckrvt, Yol. U. p. 294. 
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‘There shall be showers of blei^ing.*— Ezekibl xxxiv. 26. 
When the one Shepherd is set over them, even He 
who shall stand (oh how much do we lie!) and feed 
in the strength of the Lord, the isles (and this the 
greatest of them), which wait for His law, are to look 
for that: and I will make them and the places round 
about My hill a blessing; and I will cause the shower 
to come down in his season; there shall he showers 
of blessing. How desirable must every drop of such 
a shower be! . . . But when this shall be in Scot¬ 
land (and it must be) is better to believe than pro¬ 
phecy ; and quietly to ho}ie and sit still (for that is 
yet our strength) than to quaiTel with Him, that 
the wheels of His chaiiot move leisui*ely.— Samuel 

llUTHKRFOllD. 

SHOWERS OP BLESSING 

• There shall be showers of blessing.'— Ezekiel xxxiv. a6. 

This word ‘ blessing ^ is one which belongs strictly to 
the vocabulary of religion. In'eligious people do not 
speak about blessing. 

I. The copiousne.ss of the blessing. If the will and 
love of God could have free 0001 * 86 , there would be 
showers of blessing. The obstacle which hiudei*8 is in 
ourselves. Have you never, when enjoying any of 
the simple pleasui'es of nature, leflecteil with surprise 
on how little they are taken advantage of? It is so 
with the blesiMng of God, so near and yet so far on 
account of our negligence. How few cuftivate sources 
of blessings—pi^yer, study of Bible, a whiter holiness, 
more spiritual power. 

II. Its timeliness—* to come down in its season 
This refers to the temporal blessing of the early and 
the latter rain, but it nas a wider scope. Blessing of 
every kind comes in its season—in the time of need 
when the hearts of men are sighing for it. This is 
God’s season for which He waits. In ordinary life it 
is the little extra which makes all the difference 
between the weak and the strong man—health, capi¬ 
tal, art. May Christians heed this little more. It is 
near at hand ; one act of surnnider and it is youra 

III. The diffusiveness of God’s blessing—* the places 
round about'. To be a Christian is to be so filled 
with the life of God that the vessel runs over, and all 
round about got the benefit. This is a severe test. 
Can you stand it?— James Stalker, The Sermon 
Year Book, 1891, p. 317. 

Rbferknces.—XXXIV. 20.—Spur^i:eon, Sermons, vol. i. 
No. 28. J. Monro Gibson, A Strong City, p. 243. XXXIV. 
27 .—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxv. No. 1402. XXXIV. 30, 
31.—/6id. XXX. No. 1807. 

' Because thou hast had a perpetual enmity, and hast given 
over the children of Israel to the power of the sword in 
the time of their calamity, therefore, as 1 live, saith the 
Lord, 1 will prepare thee unto blood.’— Ezekiel xxxv. 5,6. 

See Dickens’s description of France, in the firat i hapter 
of The Tale of Two Cities : * Under the guidance 
of her Christian pastors, she entei*tained hex'self with 
such humane achievements as sentencing a youth to 
have his hands cut off, his tongue toi*n out with 
pincers, and his body burned alive, because be had 


not kneeled down in the rain to do honour to a dirty 
procession of monks which passed within his view, at 
a distance of some fifty or sixty yards. It is likely 
enough that, rooted in the woods of France and Noi^ 
way, there were growing trees, when that sufferer was 
put to death, already marked by the Woodman, Fate, 
to come down and be sawn into boards, to make e 
certain movable framework with a sack and a knifb 
in it, terrible in history. It is likely enough that in 
the rough outhouses of some tillers of the heavy lands 
adjacent to Paris, there were sheltered fi’om the 
weather that very day, rude cai*t8, bespattered with 
rustic mire, snuffed about by pigs, and roosted in by 
poultry, which the Farmer, Death, had already set 
apart to be his tumbrils of the Revolution. But 
that Woodman and that Farmer, though they work 
unceasingly, work silently.' 

Foe me there wus but one sin, and that was 
cruelty, because I hated it; though Nature, for some 
inscrutable purpose of her own, almost teaches it as 
a virtue. All sins that did not include cruelty were 
merely sins against health or taste or common-sense 
or public expediency.— Georgs du Maurier in Peter 
Ihbetson. 

Rkpbkrnobs.—XXXV. 10.-—Spurgeon Sermons, voL ix. 
No. 636. XXXVi. 0.~-Ihid. vol. Hi. No. 3001. 

THE OUTLOOK OF THE OPTIMIST 

‘ I will do better unto you than at your beg^inning^*— 

EzbKIEL XXXVI. II. 

To this doctrine which our text embodies might be 
given the name of prophetic optimism. There is an 
optimism that is temperamental. And then there 
is a very shallow optimism that is happy because it 
is half blind. I need hardly tell you that prophetic 
optimism is never based upon deliberate ignorance. 
It is based on the fact that underneath all change 
are the arms of the everlasting God. 

I. This same feature—this strong and virile 
optimism —is found in the teaching of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, but the changes He wrought in it, and 
the new application He gave it, are a striking ex¬ 
ample of how He fulfilled the prophets. To Ezekiel, 
the basis of optimism is God s sovereignty; but to 
Jesus, the basis of optimism is God’s love. To 
Ezekiel, the brighter future is for Israel, but in the 
teaching of Christ it is for one wandering child. It 
is because God is our Father and we are His children, 
that He will do better unto us than at the beginning. 

II. I am quite aware that in actual experience 
the message of our text seems often contradicted. If 
our text had said, I shall make thee happier than al 
thy beginnings, there might have been some ground 
for quarrelling with Scripture; but our text says, I 
shall do better for thee, and that is a very different 
thing. 

Think of the life of our Lord Jesus Christ It ii 
a signal instance of the fulfilment of this promise ill 
the teeth of much that seems to contradict it. Wfc 
recognize that the straight road to kingship waoi 
through the misery and woe of Calvary. 
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III. Notice too that here, in the sharpest manner, 
the leadership of evil differs from that of God. It is 
one strange mark of everything that is evil, that its 
to-morrow leaves us worse than yesterday. The 
truth is that sin would have no power save for the 
fact that its beginnings are very sweet Had it been 
harsh or repulsive at the outset, the world would 
never have needed a Redeemer. 

IV. I like to think, too, that our text holds good 
of all the social relationships of life when these are 
based on God. It is not only to us as individuals 
but to us in the tender comradeships of earth, that 
God says, I will do better unto you than at your 
beginnings. 

Let us never forget that our whole life is really a 
beginning. To me life is inexplicable and meaning¬ 
less—unfair, unequal, unbalanced, and unjust—unless 
we ai*e to carry on elsewhere the task which here with 
such toil and tears we have begun.—G. H. Morrison, 
The Unlighted Lustre, p. 244 . 

References. —XXXVl. 11. — Spurgeon, Semuma, vol. 
rovi. No. 2125. XXXVl. 16, 17.—T. Guthrie, The Gospel in 
EzdcUl, p. 1. XXXVl. 17 .—/Wrf. pp. 24, 44. XXXVl. 18, 
19.—i5ui. pp. 63, 83. XXXVl. 23, 24.—T. Guthrie, The 
Chtpel in Ezekiel, pp. 141, 155, 171. XXXVl. 2A.—Ihid, p. 
190. XXXVl. 25.— Ibid. pp. 211 , 231. Spurgeon, Sermom, 
vol. xxxii. No. 1921. XXXVl. 25, 26, 27.—T. De Witt 
Talmage, Sermons, p. 138. XXXVl. 25-31.—S. Baring- 
Gould, Sermon-SkeUJus, p. 70. XXXVl. 25-38.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture, Ezekiel, p. 19. 

A NEW HEART 

* A new heart also will I give you.’—E zekiel xxxvi. 26. 

I. The Great Gift. — The heart is the nature in the 
sacred terminology of this text. God promises a new 
inner nature to His people. 

1. This is a needed gift. The heart is the root 
and fount of all things. With what finality and 

t ower our Lord described the fundamentality of the 
eart! ‘ out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
railings’. And the Bible is equally thorough in all 
its C achings. Always its deep solicitude is concern¬ 
ing the heart. Hence all manner and types of heart 
are described in Scripture: a ‘ wicked heart,’ a ‘ pure 
heart,’ a ‘ true heart,’ a ‘ broken heart,’ a ‘ clean heart,^ 
a‘fierfect heart’. 

We see, too, the deep necessity of this gift when 
we realize our sinfulness. In this very verse, God 
delineates our heart as it now is. He describes it as 
a ‘stony’ heart Bishop Lightfoot in pathetic 
apostrophe speaks of ‘ my sullied heart,' and he speaks 
for us all. 

2. A new heart can only come as a Divine gift. 
*1 ’ will give you it, saith Jehovah. 

And what a precioua gift this is! In a new 
heait lies the secret of a wealthy inner life. All 
generous impulses, all sublime ideals, all lofty and 
strenuous purposes depend upon a new heart 

The secret of a noble outer life lies here also. All 
outflowing of goodness is from this fountain alone. 

8. It is an aesv/red gift. God speaks without 


reservation. He says He *will ’ give it, and He will 
give it ‘ you *. It is assured to all who desire it 

II. The Great Giver’s Mode of Bestowing this 
Gift. 

1. God delights to give by •promise. Faith is God’s 
stern and imperative and constant demand. To faith 
and faith alone His riches come. And yet faith itself 
is Ilis gift—so entirely do we live under grace. 

2 . God gives this glorious gift instrumentally. 
He gives a new heart by means of prayer. 

God gives this gift by the Holy Spxrit. He says 
in the following verse, ‘And I will put My spirit 
within you When we are ‘ born again ’ we are Dom 
of the Holy Spirit. 

God gives this gift by means of His Word. But 
God also uses H is Word as preached as an agency for 
the imparting of this gift. This is the supreme 
purpose of pi*eaching. 

Devoat reading is often used of God for the giving 
of a new h‘:j.rt. 

All the means of grace are sanctified of God to 
the same noble purpose. 

By very varied means God fulfils His Word and 
gives ilis people a new heart. Do not limit the 
Holy One of Israel to what are accustomedly called 
the means of grace. —Dinsdalb T. Youno, The 
Travels of the Heart, p. 253. 

References. —XXXVl. 26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. 
No. 212 ; vol. vtii. No. 456; vol. xix. No. 1129. Bishop 
J. Percival, Sermons at Rugby, p. 169. Canon Fleming, 
Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. xli. 1892, p. 219. T. Guthris, 
The Gospel in Ezekiel, pp. 255, 276, 295. XXXVl. 26, 27.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1046. R. B. Hutton, 
2^ Crown of Christ, vol, il. p. 75. XXXVl. 27.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. v. No. 251; vol. xxxvii. No. 2200; vol. liii. 
No. 3048. T. Guthrie, The Oospsl m Enskisl, pp. 322, 339. 
XXXVl. 28, 29, 30.—Ibid. p. 381. 

* Then shall ye remember your own evil ways, and shall loathe 
lyourselves in your own sight.'— Ezekiel xxxvi. 31. 

This I found my Soul’s desire, even to cast itself at 
the foot of Grace, by Prayer and Supplication. But, 
oh! ’twas hard for me now to bare the Face, to pray 
to this Christ for mercy, against whom I had thus 
most vilely sinned. ’Twas hard work, I say, to offer 
to look Him in the face against whom I had so vilely 
sinned; and, indeed, I have found it as difficult to 
come to God by yirayer, after back-sliding from Him, 
as to do any other thing.— Bunyan, Orace Abound¬ 
ing, p. 175. 

For we endure the tender pain of pardon.—Mmt. 
Meynell. 

References.—XXXVI. 31.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xlvii. 
No. 2743 . W. L. Watkinson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Ixix. 1906, p. 342. XXXVI. 32.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL v. 
No. 233. XXXVI. 36.—T. Guthrie, The Gospel in Ezdeid, p. 
397. 

* Thus saith the Lord God; For this moreover will I be en¬ 
quired of by the house of Israel, to do it for them.*— 
Ezekiel xxxvi. 37. 

Im the second part of The Pilgrim’t Progrem, 
Reliever encourages the women to proceed: ‘To go 
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back again you need not; for in all places where you 
•hall come, you will find no want at all, for in every 
of my Lord's Lodgings which He has prepared for the 
reception of Uis Pilgrims, there is sufiicient to furni.sh 
tliem against all attempts whatsoever. But as I said, 
He will be emjuired of by them to do it for them ; and 
'tis a poor thing that is not worth asking for/ 

Rkkkrkncks.—XXXVI. 37.—Spurj^eon, Sermons, vol. Hi. 
No. 138. T. Guthrie, The Gospel in JCzekiel, p. 419. XXXVI. 
37, 30.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1307. C. Perren, 
Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 171. XXXVll. 1.—C. Brown, 
Christian U^orUl Pulpit, vol. Ixxi. 1907, p. 280. XXXVll, 
1-10.—J. Liiidlaw, Studies in the Parables, p. 205. Spurgeon, 
Senrums, vol. x. No. 582. XXXVll. 1-14.—A. M iclaren, 
Exjwsitions of Ilohj Scripture — Ezekiel, p. 26. J. McNeil^ 
Regent Square Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 97. 

* And behold, there were very many in the open valley; and, 
lo, they were very dry.’—E zexikl xxxvii. a. 

Dean Stanley, in the introduction to his Eastern 
Church, observes: ‘It is sometimes said, that of all 
historical studies that of L^cclesiastical Llistory is the 
most repulsive. We seem to be set down in the 
valley of the Prophet’s vision—strewn with bones, 
and behold they are very many and very dry: skele¬ 
tons of creeds, of churches, of institutions; trodden 
and traversed by the feet of travellers again and 
again ; ciatcrs of extinct volcanoes, which once filled 
the w’orld with their noise, and are now dead and 
cold.’ 

‘And he said to me, Son of man. can these bones live ? And» 

1 answered, O Lord Goo, Tboa knowest.— Ezbkux 

XXXVll. 3. 

That vision of the dry bones . . . perhaps is the best- 
known passage of the 01 li Testament ‘ Son of man, 
can these dry bones live?' must have often been the 
self-questioning of Ezekiel, and when he thought oH 
the shattered nation he could give no answer more 
confident tJian the conviction, ‘O Lord God, Thou 
knowest’.— Miss Wedgwood. 

Think of the sublimity, I should rather say the 
profundity, of that passage in Ezekiel, Son of man, 
can these bones live ? and I answered, 0 Lord God, 
Thou knowest. I know nothing like it,—CoLEaiDGE, I 
Table-Talk. 

DEsciniuNG Dr. Donne’s preaching in London dur¬ 
ing his List illness, Izaak Walton icmarks that ‘when, 
to the amazement of some beholdeis, he appeared in 
the pulpit, many of them thought he presented him¬ 
self not to preach mortification by a living voice, but 
mortality by a dying body. And doubtle.ss many did 
ask that <|uestion in Ezekiel, ‘Do these bones live? 
or, can that soul organize that tongue, to speak so 
long'time os the sand in that gloss will move toward 
its centre, and measure out an hour of this dying 
man’s unspimt life? Doubtless it cannot* And yet 
after some pauses in his zealous prayer, hfs strong 
desires enabled his weak body to discharge his memory 
of his preconceived meditations, which were of d^ing; 
the text Ixjing, ‘ To God the Lord belong the inues 
from death.' ” 


References. —XXXVII. 3.— W, Lee, University Sermcm, 
p. 187. G. S. Barrett, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlilL 
1893, p. 207 . P. T. Forsyth, ibid. vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 312. 
H. P. Liddon, Outlirus of Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 260. 
J. Mitchiusoa, Can the Dry Bona Live, Sermam, 1881-8d. 

‘Behold a shaking, and the bones came together, bone to 
bone.’—E zkkibl xxxvii, 7 , 

Every shaking among the bones, everjrthinjBf which 
seems at fii'st a sign of ten'or—men leaving the 
churches in which they have been bom, forsaking all 
the affections and sympathies and traditions of their 
childhood—infidel questionings, doubts whether the 
world is left to itself or whether it is governed by an 
evil spirit—are themselves not indeed signs of life, but 
at least movements in the midst of death which are 
better than the silence of the charnel-house, which 
foretell the approach of that which they cannot pro¬ 
duce.—F. D. Maurice. 

Speaking, in the tenth chapter of Chartism, of the 
vice and misery in country districts of England, 
Carlyle cries: ‘ Ah, it is bitter jesting on such a subject 
One’s heart is sick to look at the dreary chaos and 
valley of Jehoshaphat, scattered with the limbs and 
souls of one’s fellow-men ; and no Divine voice, only 
croaking of hungry vultures, inarticulate, ixdeful 
ravens, hom-cyed parrots, that do articulate, pro¬ 
claiming, Let these bones live!’ 

Rekkrencb.—XXXVII. 7*—C. Perren, Revival Semane 
in Outline, p. 341. 

Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these 
slain, that they may live.’-^E zekiel xxxvii. 9 . 

What precise meaning we ought to attach to expres¬ 
sions such as that of the prophecy to the four winds 
that the dry bones might be breathed upon, and 
might live, or why the presence of the vital power 
should be dependent on the chemical action of the 
air, and its awful passing away materially signified 
by the rendering up of that breath or ghost, we 
cannot at present know, and need not at any time 
di.spute. What we assuredly know is that the states 
of life and death are different, and the fii'st more 
desirable than the other, and by effort attainable^ 
whether we undei-stand ‘ born of the spirit' to signify 
having the breath of heaven in our flesh, or its power 
in our hearts.— Buskin in The Queen of the Avr^ 

§ 55. 

I About noon, Friday 6th, I called on William Row, 
in Breage, on my way to Newlyn. “Twelve years 
ago," he said, “ I was going over Gulval Downs, and I 
saw many people together; and I asked what was the 
matter; and they told me a man was going to preach: 
and I said. To be sure it is some mazed man, bufc 
when I saw you I said, Nay, this is no mazed man: 
and you preached on God’s raising the dry bones; 
and from that time I could never rest till God was 
pleased to breathe on me and raise my dead souL*’*— 
Wesley’s Journal for 1755. 

Rspbrencbs.—XXXVII. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermene, veL 
zzzviil. No. 2246. H. SooU Holland, ChrisUam World PvdpsL 
▼oL bd. 1902, p. 33. W. H. Hutohings, <8mmm.aUdk« 
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(Snd Series), p. 296. XXXVII. 0, 10.—R. C. Trench, Ser- 
mom New and Old, p. 219. W. Howell Evans, Sermone for the 
Church* $ Year, p. 14G. 

the breath came into them, and they lived, and stood up on 
their feet, an exceeding great army.*—E zkkikl xxxvii. lo. 

We seem to have in some de^*ee lost a principle of 
cohesion Ix^tween the work clone and tlie work doing ; 
and thus the events with which the Gospel narrative 
makes us acquainted, instead of being, every one of 
them, * very nigh * to ns, bound up and inter¬ 
leaved witliin the volume of our pcraonal experience, 
have to be fetched, as we want them, from the re¬ 
mote di.stanec where they lie, like the bones in the 
valley of prophetic vision, dry and sapless, detached 
from each other, and from all connexion with the life 
tliat we aie now living upon earth. When we re¬ 
ceive along with each of these facts the sign 
that wjus given to Moses, and leani that it is I AAI 
which hath sent it to us, a breath of liie is infused 
within all that has been formal and historical; across 
the statements of the letter, of which, taken singly 
and apart, we may have said that * they are very dry,* 
a spirit passes, they come iogeilter, and behold they 
live, and stand up on their feet an excec'ding great 
ai’iny, fighting for and with us in the battle.— Dora 
Gkkknwell, a Present Heaven, p[). 63, 54. 

'Son of man, these bones are the whole house of Israel: be¬ 
hold, they say, our bones are dried up, and our hope is 
lost: we are clean cut off. Therefore prophesy, and say 
unto them, Thus saith the Lord God ; Behold, 1 will open 
your graves, and cause you to come up out of your graves, 
O my people.*—E zekikl xxxvii. ii, 12 . 

No right and no power to disbelieve in the arm of 
Hercules or the voice of Jesus can rationally remain 
with those who have seen Garibaldi take a kingdom 
into the hollow of his hand, and not one man but a 
whole nation rise from the clead at the sound of the 
word of Mazzini.— Swinburne, A Study of Victor 
Hugo, p. 113. 

IlKFKaKNCE.— XXXVII. 11, 12, 13.—Spurgeon, Sermom, 
Tol. xxviii. No. 1070 . 

‘ Behold, I will take the stick of Joseph, which is in the hand 
of Ephraim, and the tribes of Israel his fellows, and will 
put them with him, even with the stick of Judah, and 
make them one stick.’— Ezkkikl xxxvii. 19. 

Compare the closing sentences of Tolstoy*8 What is 
A rt ? * Univei-sal art, by uniting the most different 

people in one common feeling, b^ destroying separa¬ 
tion, will educate people to union, will show them, 
not by reason but by life itself, the joy of univei-sal 
union reaching beyond the bounds set by life. The 
destiny of art in our time is to transmit from the 
realm of reason to the realm of feeling the truth that 
well-being for man consists in being united together, 
and to set up, in place of the existing reign of force, 
that kingdom of G(k 1, i.e. of love, which v'e all recog¬ 
nize to be the highest aim of human life. Possibly, 
in the future, science may reveal to art yet new and 
higher ideals, which art may realize; but, in our time, 
the destiny of art is clear and definite. The task for 
Christian art is to establish brotherly union among 
men.* 


Behold, I will take the children of Israel from among tho 
heathen, whither they be gone . . . and 1 will make them 
one nation, in the land upon the mountains of Israel: and 
one king shall be king to them all . . . and David My 
servant shall be king over them . . . My tabernacle also 
shall be with them: yea, 1 will be their God, and thoy 
shall be My people.’ —Ezkkikl xxxvii. 21 - 27 . 

After quoting this passage, Miss Wedgwood, in TflM 
Message of Israel (|)j). 5ii31 f.) observes: ‘The woi'ds 
belong to that region of vast soothing hope which 
seems akin to the iuHuence of music. All that is 
pathetic, all that is tragic in history, seems gathered 
up in the mere existence of such aspirations, and the 
consciousness that they wei'e futile as far os human 
eye can see. But national aspirations soar into the 
region where they become as it were luminous, and cast 
their glow even o^i the fate they have not had the 
strength to iii* mhl “ Desire of heaven itself is heaven/’ 
s lys a poet of our own day, and the vision of a united 
Israel seems almost to justify the exaggeration, if ex¬ 
aggeration it be. The glowing hopes exjn essed in this 
pas.<yigearc evidently as ihe bow in the cloud—a gleam 
upon a gloomy background.* 

VicTCit iIuGO also, in his Shakespeare (chap, it), after 
quoting from the prophecy of the Wind and the Bones^ 
cites this twenty seventh vei'se loosely, and then asks; 

‘ Is not everything there ? Search for a higher for¬ 
mula, you will not find it: a free man under a sove¬ 
reign God. 'I'his visionary cater of filth is a rcsuscita- 
tor. Ezekiel has offal on his lips, and the sun in 
his eyes.* 

The first act of theft, falsehood, or other immorality, 
is an event in the li/e of the perpetrator which he never 
forgets. It may often happen that no account can 
l)e given of it; that there is nothing in the eilucation, 
nor in the antecedents of the person, that would lead 
us, or even himself, to suspect it In the weaker sort 
of natures, especially, suggestions of evil spring up we 
cannot tell how.—JowE-rr. 

Rkference.— XXXVIII. 11,12.— J. M. Neale, Sermons m 
the Prophets, vol. ii. p. 44. 

* Because they trespassed against Me, therefore hid I My fane 
from them,*— Ezkkikl xxxix. 23. 

A THOROUGHLY immoral man could not know any¬ 
thing at all! To know a thing, what we can call 
knowing, a man must first love the thing, sympathize 
with it; that is, he virtuously related to it. If he 
have not tlic justice to put down his own selfishnest 
at every turn, the courage to stand by the dangerous 
line at every turn, how shall he know? Ilis virtues, 
ail of them, will lie recorded in his knowledge. Nature, 
with her truth, remains to the had, to the selfish, and 
the pusillanimous person a sealed book : what such 
can know of Nature is mean, superficial, small; for 
the use of the day merely.— Carlyle, Heroes, UL 

Every duty we omit obscures some truth we should 
have known.—B uskin. 

References. —XXXIX. 25.—C. A Marshall, Christiem 
World PulpU, vol. xlii. 1802, p. 394. XL. 2, 3.—VV. VT. 
Battersball^ Interpretatiom of Life and Religion, p. 127- 
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* A with a line of flax in his hand, and a measurings reed.' 

—Ezekiel xl. 3. 

Speaking, in Frondes Agrestes (§ 57), of humility 
and love as associated with the symbolism of the reed 
in Scripture, Ruskin invites his readere to ^observe 
the confirmation of these last two images in, I sup¬ 
pose, the most important prophecy, relating to the 
future state of the Christian Churcn, which occurs in 
the Old Testament, namely, that contained in the 
closing chapters of Ezekiel. The measui*es of the 
Temple of (jod are to he taken ; and because it is 
only by chaiity and humility that those measures 
ever can be taken, the angei has “ a line of flax in his 
hand, and a measuring reed The use of the line 
was to measure the land, and of the reed to take the 
dimensions of the buildings; so the buildings of the 
Church, or its labours, are to be measured by humility; 
and its territory, or land, by love.* 

*To the intent that I might shew them unto thee art thou 
brought hither: declare all that thou seest to the house 
of Israel.’— Ezekiel xl. 4. 

Nonk can move this world unless he stands upon 
another. —Coventry Patmore. 

The objective element has its place, and a very 
large place, too, in Christian preaching ; the minister 
of the Gospel, announces the Gospel; he has to relate 
not his own private history, but the wonders of God ; 
only, he relates these with his own soul; it is on that 
soul, as on a living focus, that the rays of truth fall, 
to strike thence on other souls; and these truths, 
which ought to have become a part of himself, reach 
his hearers as an emanation of his being, real and 
pei*sonal at the same time, objective and subjective. 
—ViNKT. 

All important truths have been the result of solitary 
effort. None have been discovered by masses of 
people—it is fair to suppose they never will.— 
Bkckford. 

Referbncb.— XL. 4 .— Spurgeon, Sermoni ^ voL xxviL No, 
1678. 

* Afterward he brought me to the temple.'— Ezekibl zll i. 
Neither Jesus Christ, nor Luther and Knox, when 
they proclaimed the downfall of a corrupt hieraix:hy, 
thought of establishing society, by way of reform, 
upon a secular basis. All alike treated the system 
they attacked as the pervei-sion of something good 
and sacred, all alike substituted another Church for 
that which they destroyed. Our modern reformere 
who wish to hand over what they take from the 
Church to the State arc of a different type. They 
are of those who do not understand that there must 
always be a Church, organized or not, where there is 
a human society. These are like children, who con¬ 
found air, the most necessary of realities, with 
vacuum or nothing at all.—P rof. Skklky. 

Do not he misled so as to suppose that science and 
the intellect are or can be the sources of social pro¬ 
gress or change. It is the moral birUis and out* 
growths that originate; science and the intellect 


only give form to these. It is a common notion, and 
one apparently gaining ground, that science may, as 
it were, take society by the hand, and become its 
high priest, and guide to a glorious kingdom. And 
this to a certain extent is true. Science may become 
high priest, but the result of its priestly offices will 
I entirely depemd on what kind of a deity it represents 
I —what kind of a god society worships. Science will 
doubtless become its guide, but whither it leads 
society will entirely depend on whither society desiree 
to he led.—E dward (jarpentxb, England's Ideals 
p. 67. 

Reference.— XLL 7» — H. W, Webb-Psploe, OaU s ts 
Holinesiy p. 76. 

*And, behold, the glory of the God of Israel came fromtbe 
way of the east: and the earth shined with his glory.'— 
Ezekiel xliii. 2. 

Mr. Augustus Hare, in Memorials of a Qniet Lifs^ 
quotes a passage from his mother's diary, in which, 
after writing down this verse, she adds : ‘ Yes, with 
the glory of the God of Israel. In itself it was dark 
and lifeless; but when the glory of the God of Israel 
arose out of the East, even as the Sun of Righteous¬ 
ness, then the earth reflected His bright shining, and 
became glorious through His light resting upon it. 
So have I seen on a bright sunshiny morning at 
Hurstmonccaux, the line of the sea lit up by the 
beams of the morning sun, and shining with an al¬ 
most dazzling bii^htness in a glory not its own. . . . 
There is no holiness, no loveliness in man of himself 
—no, not in regenerate man. His beauty is a beauty 
wrought in him, and shining over him, through means 
of the Blessed Fountain of Light.* 

References. —XLIII. 2.— Newman Smith, Chfutian Wwrld 
Pulpily vol. xlv. 1894, p. 243. Bishop Welldon, (bid, vol. 
xlviii. 1895, p. 250. 

* Shew the house to the house of Israel . . . shew them ttm 
form of the house, and the fashion thereof.’—E zekibl xlhl 

XO, II. 

‘ My very dear brother,* wrote Samuel Rutherford to 
a young correspondent, ‘ye are heartily welcome 
to my world of suffering, and heartily welcome to my 
Master 8 house. God give you much joy of your new 
Master. If I have been in the house before you, I 
were not faithful to give the house an ill name, or to 
speak evil of the Lord of the family; I rather wish 
God's Holy Spirit (O Loid, breathe upon me with 
that Spirit!) to tell you the fashions of the housa 
One thing I can say, that by our waiting, ye will 
grow a great man with the I.«ord of the house.^ 

‘The great deeds of philosophers,* says Huxley, 

‘ have been less the fruit of their intellect than of the 
direction of that intellect by an eminently religious 
tone of mind. Truth has yielded itself rather to 
their patience, their love, their single-heartedness, 
and their self-denial, than to their logical acumen.* 

‘Mere culture of the intellect (and education as 
usually conducted amounts to little more) is hardly 
at all operative upon oonduct Intellect is not a 
power, but an instrument—not a thing which itself 
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Ver. 5. 


moves and works, but a thing which is moved and 
worked by forces lUhind it. To say that men are ruled 
by reason is as irrational as to say that men are ruled by 
their eyes. Reason is an eye—the eye through which 
the desires see their way to gratification, and edu¬ 
cating it only makes it a better eye—gives it a vision 
more accurate and comprehensive—does not at all 
alter the desires subserved by it. However far-seeing 
you make it, the passion will still determine the 
directions in which it shall be turned—the objects on 
which it shall dwell.*— Spencer. 


nation in common. Crime is not a result of any^ing 
deep in human nature; selfishness is a mere incident 
of a defective social system. . . . Satan is mainly an 
invention of false theories of political economy. A 
single tax system, or a nationalized labour army» 
would end the sorrows of mankind.* 

References.— XLIII, 12.— H. W. Webb-Peploe, OoMt U 
Holiness^ p. 76. W. L. Watkinson, Chrutian World Pulpiif 
vol. lii. 1897, p> 49. Spurgeon, SermoiUf vol. zzvii. No. 
1618. XLIII. 13.—J. Parker, Christian World PulpU, voL 
zliv. 1893, p. 225; tee also vol. liv. 1898, p. 262. 


‘ If they be ashamed of all that they have done, shew them 
the form of Uie house, and the fashion thereof.*—lizEKi el 

XLill. XI. 

The idea of a spiritual society could not unfold 
itself to them while they were living in a heartless, 
divided, self-righteous state. They must be humbled 
before they could feel the possibility of such a society ; 
still more before they could confess it to be real. 
The hindrance to the discernment of it was not an 
intellectual one; it was not that they wanted the 
intuition and the foresight of the Prophet; it was 
wholly moral.—F. D. Maurice. 

Insight, sound, clear vision of the truth, wisdom 
at once piercing and comprehensive, the noblest and 
divinest achievements of the reason, demand serenity 
of soul as their imperative condition. Passion clouds 
the mental eye; emotion disturbs the organ of dis¬ 
covery; as the astronomer can only rely upon his 
nicest and lof tiest observations when the air is still 
and the telescope is isolated from all the tremulous 
movements of terrestrial surroundings, so the thinker 
can only see justly and penetrate far, when all that 
could agitate his spirit is buried deep, or put quite 
away, or laid eternally to rest. The conscience must 
sluml)er either in conscious innocence or in recog¬ 
nized forgiveness ; the aspirations and desires must be 
calm, simple, and chastened.—W. Rathbone Greo. 

* This is the law of the house ; upon the top of the mountain 
the whole limit thereof round about shall be holy.*— 
Ezekiel xliii. ix. 

The once wealthy captives by the River Chebar 
weie desiring to restore a society in which they 
should have the full swing of their tastes and 
apjietites, and plenty of slaves to minister to them. 
And the false priests and false prophets were ready 
enough to encourage this opinion. They would have 
the fat of their sacrifices, they would have their 
obedient troop of female devotees to help them to 
hunt souls. All should come back again just as it 
was before; the same vanity, insolence, falsehood, 
devilry. That would be their mode of reviving a 
Divine society. But Ezekiel tells them it shall not be 
so at all—F. D. Maurice. 

Compare Prof Rove’s satirical description {Ths 
Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 446) of a certain 
other type of mind to which ‘there are no e^ls 
in society except competition and poverty, which 
will both cease so soon as we by chance fall to loving 
one another, and to owning the property of the 
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‘ Let it suffice you of all yoor abominations.'—E zekiel xlxv. d. 
Still I delayed to scorn and leave the bliss of earthly 
things. . . . Wretched, most wi*etched, I had begged 
chastity from Thee in my early youth, crying, ‘ Give 
me chastity, only not yetFor I feared lest Thou 
shouldest hear me soon, and cure me soon of the 
disease of concupiscence, which I wished to have 
s itisfied rather than CAtinguished. —Augustine, (7<m- 
feaaions, vhl 7. 

• They shall bear their shame, and their abominations which 

they have committed. But I will make them keepers of 
the charge of the hoi.se.’— Ezekiel xliv. 13 , 14 . 

The comparison thought, that profit accrues to a 
life by the wise memory of its past shortcomings, is 
brought out in Sir Henry Taylor’s Notes on Lifs 
(p. 112) : ‘ When the consequences of an error are ir¬ 
remediable, how often are those who would animad¬ 
vert upon it met with the admonition to “ let the 
past be past **: as if the past had no relations with 
the futui-e; and as if the experience of our errors of 
judgment, and the inquisition into their sources, did 
not, by its very painfulness, effect the deepest cultiva¬ 
tion of the understanding—that cultivation whereby 
what is irremediable is itself converted into a remedy.* 

• Execute judgment and justice, take away your exactions 

from My people, saith the Lord God.*—E zekiel xlv. 9 . 

A great writer has said that ‘grace was beauty in 
action*. I say that justice is ti*uth in action,— 
Beaconsfield. 

References.- XLVI. 9.—J. Leckia, Sermom Precuihed ad 
T^rox, p. 210. XLVI. 10.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on ths Pro^ 
pheU, vol. il. p. 54. XLVII. 1 .—A. Maclaren, Exposilions of 
Holy Scripture — Ezekiel, p. 32. XLVII. 3, 4, 5.—P. B. Meyer, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 43. 

• Afterwards he measured a thousand ; and it was a river that 

I could not pass over ; for the waters were risen ; waters 
to swim in, a river that could not be passed over.’— 
Ezekiel xlvil 5. 

I TELL you, sirs, you must not trust your own appre¬ 
hensions nor judgments of the mercy of God; you 
do not know how He can cause it to abound: that 
which seems to be short and shrunk up to you, He 
can draw out and cause to abound exce^ingly. . . . 
This therefore is a wonderful thing, and shall be 
wondered at to all eternity, that the river of mercy, 
that at fii-st did seem to be but ancle-deep, should to 
rise and rise that at last it became ‘ waters to swim 
in, a river that could not be passed over *.— BuiiTAn. 

RaraaBNC*,—XLVII. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermom, veL zvttL 
No. 1054. XLVII. 6 , 12 .—H. Scott Holland, OhoMm WoM 
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Pulpit, »ol. Iixl. 1007, p. 337 i see also Chunh Tima, »oI. 
WL 1907, p. 055. XLVII. 8.—Spurgeon, Strmont, voL xx*i. 
No. 185Z 

•And it shall come to pass, that ererp thing that lieeth, which 

moveth, whithersoever the rivers shall come, shall live.’— 

EzkKlKL \LV1I. 9. 

In his famous Glasgow speech on Refoim in 18G6, 
John Bright closed by af)plying this passage, or 
reminiscences of it, to the gieat cause for which he 
pled. ‘ VVe believe in a Supreme Ruler of the Universe. 
We believe in His omnipotence; we believe and we 
humbly trust in His mercy. We know that the 
strongest argument which is used against that belief 
by those who reject it, is an argument drawn from 
the misery and the helplessness and the darkness of 
so many of our race, even in countries which call 
themselves civilized and Christian. Is not that the 
fact? If I believed that this misery and this help¬ 
lessness and this darkness could not be touched or 
transformed, I m)sclf should be driven to admit the 
almost overwhelming force of that argument; but I 
am convinced that just laws and an enlightened 
administration of them would change the face of the 
country. I believe that ignorance and sufFeiing 
might be lessened to an incalculable extent, and that 
many an Eden, beauteous in flowei*s and rich in fruit, 
might be raised up in the waste wilderness which 
spreads before us, . . . That is our faitii, that is our 
purpose, that is our cry—let us try the nation.* 

* And there shall be a very great multitude of fish, because 

these waters shall come thither ; for they shall be healed.* 

EzkKlLL XLVII. 9. 

Who is it that can live by grace? even none but 
those whose temper and constitution is suited to 
grace. Hence, as the grace of God is compared to a 
river, so those that live by grace are compared to fish ; 
for that, as water is that clement in which the fish 
liveth, so grace is that which is the life of the saint 
Art thou a fish, man ? Art thou a fish ? Canst thou 
live in the water? Canst thou live always, and no¬ 
where else but in the water? Is giace thy proper 
element —Bunyan. 

RerKHENc*.—XLVII. 9.—C. H. Parkhurst, A lAitU Lower 
than the AngeU^ p. 25. 

* It shall bring forth new fruit every month, because the 

waters thereof issue from out of the sanctuary.’—E zkiukl 

XLVll. 12. 

We have been severely enough taught (if we were 
willing to learn) that our civilization, considered as a 
splendid material fabric, is helplessly in peril without 
tne R[)iritual police of sentiments or ideal feelings. 
And it is this invisible police, which we had need, as 
a community, strive to maintain in efficient force.— 
George Euot, Essays of Theophrastus Such, 

There is not a secular reform in the whole develop¬ 
ment of modeni civilization which (if it is more than 
mechanical) has not drawn its inspiration from a 
religious principle. Infirmaries for the body have 
sprung out of pity to the soul; schools for the latter 
tnat free way may be opened to the spirit; sanitary 
laws, that the Diviner elements of human nature may 
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not become ina-edible and hopeless from their foul 
environment Nay what impulse would even scicnoo 
itself have had, if sustained only by the material 
utilities? what inspiring zeal, but tor that secret 
wonder which feels the universe to be sacred, and is a 
vii-tual thirst for God ?—Martineau. 

‘And by the river upon the bank thereof, shall p-ow all treef 
for meat . . . and the fruit thereof shall be for meat, ard 
the leaf thereof for medicine.’— Ezekiel xlvii. 12. 

Part of the poetical works of Young, those of Watts^ 
and of Cowper, have placed them among the pe^ 
manent benefactors of mankind; as owing to them 
there is a popular poetry which has impartetl, and is 
destined to impart, the best sentiments to innumeni 
able minds. Works of great poetical genius that 
should be thus faithful to true religion, might be 
regarded os trees by the side of that ‘river of tha 
water of life,* having in their fruit and foliage a virtue 
to contribute to ‘the healing of the nations*.— John 
Foster, On the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evanr 
gelical Religion, chap. ix. 

THE IDEAL CITY 

* And the sanctnary shall be in the midst of it*—E zexiis 

XLVIll. 8. 

I. And the sanctuary shall be in the midst of iL 
This need not startle us unduly; we come here some¬ 
what suddenly upon a great philosophy: this is how 
all things are moulded and ruled and blessed. It if 
so in the case of the individual heart It is a poor 
life that has not the sanctuary in the midst of it; il 
may be invisible: God is a Spirit, and not to be seen ; 
to see Him is to annihilate Him. How poor a life 
it would be without the unseen, the invisible, the 
throbbing, trembling life just inside a palpitating 
veil. What is our life? Is the altar its mam orna¬ 
ment and its principal force? Is the altar the centre 
of our life, a centi*e without which there would be no 
life? Do we take all our laws from Goil, now on 
stone, now on flowers, now on drops of April rain? 
Do we live and move and have our being in God? 
V ou have no life if you have not the altar or sanctuary 
in the midst of your very heart; without that youf 
life is a kind of haphazard game; you will try this 
and plunge into that and adventure the other. 

II. Think of a house without a sanctuary in the 
midst! Do not accept my definition of sanctuary, 
you are not bound to accept any man*8 definition of 
that holy word, but you are bound as a man standing 
upright, with some touch of majesty about you, to 
have a secret sanctuary, a place of holy communion, 
from which you must for the moment banish your 
very dearest one that you may see One dearer still, 
andf see that dearer One with the vision of the heart; 
then you are master of the day. 

HI. And so it is in life’s daily business; the 
sanctuary must be in the midst of it We mistake 
the values and proportions of thinga And a man is 
in such great haste to get away to hw business, which 
only means, unless there be a high spiritual tone about 
the man’s very soul, that the business will one day 
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go away from him. A curious life, a singular life, a 
ghostly life! Oh that men were wise I And so the 
Jiltar must be in the City. The sanctuary must be in 
the midst of it. 

IV. Did Jesus Christ ever say anything about this 
matter? Yes; He spoke upon every subject under 
heaven and above heaven. He gives ^ou exactly this 
idea of the sanctuary of God being in the midst of 
the hesrt, the home, the business, and the City. He 
laid, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and ail these things shall be added 
unto you *. What would He do ? He would put the 
ianctuary in the midst, He would make the sanctuary 
and all that the word sanctuary implies the main 
thing in life. And I tell you that unless Christianity 
be the main thing it ought not to be in the life at 
all; it is the supreme truth, or is it an empty pre¬ 
tence and disappointing mockery. ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God.’— Joskph Paeksb, City Temple 
Pulpit^ Yol. T. p. 14& 

*The Lord is there.'— Ezskiil zLTtn. 35. 

Ezettel, taught to feel the Divine nearness on a 
foreign soil, applied the words with a new meaning, 


and found in them a new measure of what was implied 
by the Divine neaniess. The betrothed who delight 
themselves with planning the house they are to slmre 
together would settle every detail with a less loving 
elalx)ration than the exile who thus in spirit revisited 
his native city, and tix>d the coui*ts of a new templa 
To measure its walls and plan but even the out¬ 
houses that surrounded it was the pa>time of weary 
houi-s which the ebb of inspiration left empty and 
chill, and no civil duty or hope intervened to cheer 
and occupy.—Miss WEDCwooa 

It is man’s consolation t^at the future is to be a 
sunrise instead of a sunset Time pre.sent works for 
time to come. Work then, and hope I Such ia 
Ezekiel’s cry. ... As for the city built by him, he 
mutters al oia it this mysteiious Name, Jehovah 
Shammahf which signifies ‘The Eternal is there’. 
Then, standing silent in the darkness, he shows men, 
on the far hon/Oii, an ever-widening space of azure 
sky.—ViCToa Huoa 

RaFiaENOB.—XLVIII. 36.— Sllvetter Whitehead, Ohm- 
tisf* jy^orld Pulpit, vol. Uvl 1904, p. 66. Spurgeon, &r- 
mant, vol zurii. No. 2182 . 
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THE BOOK OP DANIEL 

The book of Daniel is the young man^s guide-book. 
There were three stages in the courage of Daniel. 

I. The Trial of the Flesh. —^The curtain rises in 
Babylon. We see Daniel moving already in the 
higher circles. He puts a rein upon himself. He 
avoids all excesses. It was not that he had to resist 
the temptation of physical appetite. It was that he 
had to resist the temptation of being a man up to 
date. What he required was not self-restraint. It 
was courage. Babylon, like Rome, put a social im¬ 
primatur upon her practices; to refuse conformity 
was to incur ostracism. The man who resists them 
will i*equire the spirit of a hero. 

II. The Trial of the Intellect. —Daniel is poring 
over a problem. Nebuchadnezzar has had a dream. 
He has summoned what would now be called the 
Fellows of the Royal Society to intei-pret that dream. 
But he has accompanied the invitation with a threat: 
all who fail ai’e to be put to death. Daniel was one 
of this Royal Society, and was therefore under the 
threat of the king. One could save the s(^ciety. 
Daniel sets himself to solve the problem and to save 
his brethren. Daniel alone succeeded. Why ? That 
which turned the scale between Daniel and his 
colleagues was courage. In the spheie of practical 
judgment humanity erra less from want of intellect 
than from want of nerve. There have been 0101*6 
prizes lost through excitement than through de¬ 
ficiency. But Daniel had ceased to fear for his life, 
because he had begun to fear for something else— 
the lives of others. 

III. The Trial of the Spirit. —A singular decree 
had been promulgated by the court of Babylon. 
Prompted by jealousy of the rising Jewish favourite 
a powerful faction persuaded the weak Darius to test 
his loyalty by threatening his religion. They pro¬ 
cured the passing of a law which enjoined on every 
man abstinence from prayer during the entire space 
of thirty days, and, as the [lenalty of transgression, 
sentenced every delinquent to the den of lions. Will 
he have any chance in the struggle ? Yes, and he 
has won. Daniel has conquered the lions, has made 
them shut their mouths. By the very consciousness 
of superiority the meek have inherited the earth. 
Whence this unexpected pre-eminence ? Let Daniel 
answer. He says that before receiving the kingdom, 
the form in the likeness of man ‘ came to the Ancient 
of Days \ He means that the secret of his power 
was an influence outside the cave—his religion. He 
was the only creature that made an approach to the 
Eternal.— G. Mathesok, Repre8entat%ve Men of the 
BibUy p. 381. 


* Nebachadnexsar besieged Jemsalenit* etc.—D aniil l % H 
I WAS taken captive when nearly sixteen yean of agft 
I did not know the true God; and I was taken to 
Ireland in captivity with so many thousand men, in 
accordance with our deserts, because we departed 
from Grod and kept not His precepts. —Sr. Patsick's 
Confeaeiona. 

' But Daniel purposed in his heart’—D anibl i. 8. 

The strangeness of foreign life threw me back into 
myself. — Newman, Apologia, i. 

DANIEL’S SELF-DENIAL 
* But Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defilo 
himself with the portion of the king'i meat, nor with the 
wine which he drank: therefore he requested of the prinot 
of the eunuchs that he might not defile himself.’—D anibi. 
1 . 8 . 

We are told about a great many good men in the 
pages of the Bible: some who were generally beloved 
by God, as the Prophet Daniel; some who found 
grace in the eyes of Jehovah, as Noah. It is in¬ 
structive and interesting to investigate why these mea 
found grace and why they were beloved. 

I. The Life of Noah.—If we examine the life of 
Noah, we find that he had at least four character¬ 
istics ;— 

(а) He was obedient to God. 

(б) He had faith in God. 

(c) He rcvei-enced God. 

(d) He worshipjied God. 

We can thus see to some extent why he found 
grace in the eyes of Jehovah. The life of Noah, like 
every other life in the Old Testament, is meant to 
be an example to us, to show what our lives should 
be or what they ought not to be. 

II. The Life of Daniel.—Agam, if we investigate 
the life of Daniel, we can see some reasons why he 
was greatly beloved:— 

(a) He obeyed. 

(h) He resisted temptation. 

(cj He held fast to that which was right 

(a) He was tempted, yet he refused to partake of 
the king's meat ana imbibe of the king’s wine. 

He had his reward from God, and also in tho 
worldly sense; for we are told that at the end of ten 
days after his abstinence his countenance appeared 
fair, and he was fatter in the flesh than all the others 
who did eat of the king’s meat Daniel lived at a 
court where there was much intemperance, much 
luxury, and much idolatry; and, therefore, bought 
it his duty in the circumstances to abstain from the 
king’s meat and drink, as fropi thinm offered to idols. 
We need not necessarily suppose tnat Daniel was a 
temperance advocate. We ^ve no reason to think 
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that he regarded wine as a pernicious, deadly thing; 
but he thought it his duty, because of the occasion 
and the surroundings, to do without it 

Rbfbrenobs.— I. 8 .—Spurgeon, Sermon#, vol. xzxix. No. 
2291. I. 8 -21.—A. Maclaren, Expotitumt of Holy Scripture — 
Darnel^ p. 40 . 

‘ Give us pulse to eat, and water to drink.*— Daniel i. la £. 

Sek Addison’s Spectator (No. 195), and Dantk’s Pur- 
gatorio, xxii. 145. 

* And Daniel continued even onto the first year of king Cjma* 

—DaNIBL I. 21 . 

Most failures lie in not going on long enough. I 
heard a man in a meeting in the country long ago 
say, that one of the most encouraging veraes he knew 
was a verse of common metre to this effect:— 

Go on, go on, go on, etc. 

—James Smetham. 

What is commonly admired as successful talent is 
far more a firm realizing gi*asp of some great principle, 
and that power of developing it in all directions, and 
that nerve to abide faithful to it, which is involved 
in such a true apprehension. —Newman. 

Rbfbbbnob.— II.— J. G. Murphy, The Book of Darnel, p. 

* Nebuchadnezzar’s image.’— Danibl ii.-iii. 

See Keblk’s lines on * Monday in Whitsunweek ’. 

SUCCESSIVE MONARCHIES 

Danibl ii. 1-30. 

Nebuchadnezzar has a dream sent him by God. 

I. Strange as the vision had been it had left no 
clear impression upon his mind, but only a vague 
sense of great teii*or. He sent for the wise men of 
the kingdom, but for such a dilemma their art pro¬ 
vided them with no expedient. The king threatens 
them and their families with death unless they make 
known to him his dream as well as its interpretation. 

II. The king commands that all the wise men of 
Babylon shall be put to death. Among these were 
Daniel and his companions. Daniel lost neither his 
faith nor his presence of mind. He is taken into the 
king’s presence, and time is granted him, and a respite 
for the rest, upon his promising to show the king on 
the day following his dream and its interpretation. 

III. Daniel goes then to some apartment in the 
college at Babylon occupied by him in common with 
the wise men, and asks others to join him in prayer, 
lliey prayed ‘ concerning the secret ’ and ‘ then was 
the secret revealed to Daniel in a night vision ’. 

IV. And now, in full possession of the secret, Daniel 
goes to Arioch and demands an immediate audience 
of the king. It is a ^and and noble speech which 
Daniel addresses to tne king. He claims no special 
skill; no illumination from any earthly source, that 
has taught him what had troubled the Icing upon his 
bed in night vision. It was a higher power that had 
sent the vision, and its object was to reveal what shall 
be in the latter days.— R Payne Smith, Daniel, 
p. 87. 


Rbfxrbnoss.—II. 3.—Bishop Boyd Carpenter, Ohridim 
World Pulpit, vol. xxvi. p. 8. II. 3-6.—S. Baring-Goald, 
Village Preaching for a Year, vol. ii. p, 183. II. 21.—R. R 
Hutton, The Oroum of Ohriet, p. 37. 

AFTER THAT, THE DARK 
* He knoweth what is in the darkness.’— Danibl il 22. 
When the Bible tells us that God knows a thing we 
have to widen the thought of knowledge a good 
deal. So much of our knowledge is merely specula* 
tive, not vitally linked with life and character, that 
we are apt to forget that all God’s thought and love 
really lie latent in what He knows. 

I. He knoweth what is in the darkness of the 
heart. In the most ordinary life are deeps you can¬ 
not fathom. I»i your own heart is a darkness that 
you never •>Ci^otrated. If we could only see into the 
gloom as God sees we should not surprise each other 
as we do. We are all far more mysterions than we 
know. T'he roots of our best and our worst are in 
the darkness. It is that that makes a man lean 
hard on God, and say He knows what is in the dark¬ 
ness. Now no man can doubt God’s knowledge of 
that realm who will seriously read the life of Jesus 
Christ. Few things arrest us more in that high 
story than how Jesus explained men and women to 
themselves. It was the witness and proof upon the 
stage of history that He knoweth what is in the 
darkness of the heart. 

The thought has a twofold bearing upon practice. 

(a) It is first a great comfort when we are mis¬ 
understood. 

(i) It is a caution against judging others. 

II. He knoweth what is in the darkness of the 
lot. Now if there is one thing on earth it is hard 
to understand, it is the meaning and the content of 
life’s darkness. There is an element of surprise in 
ail affliction. And it is then, finding that flesh is 
vain, and turning full-faced to the Eternal God, we 
hear the exquisite music of our text, 'He knoweth 
what is in the darkness ’. 

III. He knoweth what is* in the darkness of the 
future. I think we are all agreed that it is a very 
merciful provision that God has hidden the to¬ 
morrow from us. Of course to a certain limited ex¬ 
tent we do see into the darkness of to-niorrow. We 
live in a world of most inflexible law, and as a man 
soweth, so also shall he reap. But after all it is a 
limited vision. The fact remains that in His infinite 
pity we are shielded and safe-guarded by our ignor¬ 
ance ; and the quiet thinker will waken every morn¬ 
ing saying to his own heart * Gh>d knows *.—G. H. 
Morrison, Sun-Riae, p. 138. 

‘ The image seen by the king.*— Danibl ii. 33 , 

I AM not one who in the least doubts or disputes the 
progress of this century in many things useful to 
mankind; but it seems to me a very dwk sign 
respecting us that we look with so much indifferenoe 
upon dishonesty and cruelty in the pursuit of wealth. 
In the dream of Nebuchadnezzar it was only the /ss< 
that were part of iron and part of clay; out maay 
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of us are now getting so cruel in our avarice, that it 
•eems as if, in us the heart were part of iron, part of 
clay.—R uskin in The Two Path%. 

In Nebuchadnezzar^s image, the lower the members, 
the coarser the metal; the further off the time, the 
more unfit. To-day is the golden opportunity, to¬ 
morrow will be the silver season, next day but the 
brazen one, and so long till at last I shall come to 
the toes of clay, and be turned to dust. Grant there¬ 
fore that to-day I may hear Thy voice. And if this 
day be ob'^cure in the calendar, and remarkable in 
itself for nothing else, give me to make it memorable 
in my soul, thereupon, by Thy assistance, beginning 
the reformation of my life.—T homas Fullke. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE SAINTS 

^The stone that smote the image became a great moantain, 
and filled the whole earth.*— Daniel ii. 35. 

Even one poor coincidence in the history of Rome, 
viz. of the anticipated and the actual duration of its 

f reatness, does not fail to arrest our attention. We 
now that even before the Christian era it was the 
opinion of the Roman augurs, that the twelve 
vultures which Romulus baa seen previous to the 
foundation of the city, represented the twelve cen¬ 
turies, assigned as the limit of its power; an antici¬ 
pation which was singularly fulfilled by the event. 
Vet what is thi^ solitary fact to the series of varied 
and circumstantial prophecies which ushered in, and 
wei'e fulfilleti in Christianity? Extend the twelve 
centuries of Roman dominion to an additional half 
of that period, preserve its monarchical form invio¬ 
late, whether from aristocratic or popular innovation, 
from first to last, and trace back the predictions 
concerning it, through an antecedent period, nearly 
of the same duration, and then you will have assimi¬ 
lated its history—not altogether, but in one or two 
of its features—to the characteristics of the Gospel 
Dispensation. As it is, this Roman wonder only 
■erves to assist the imagination in embracing the 
marvellousness of those systematic prophecies con¬ 
cerning Christs kingdom, which, from their number, 
variety, succession, and contenijxirary influence, may 
almost be accounted in themselves, and without 
reference to their fulfilment, a complete and inde¬ 
pendent dispensation.—J. H, Newman. 

Refbrsncs.—II. 36-49.—A. Maclarso, ExpaUiem Holp 
Smipttur^-^Danul, p. 48. 

* Tbt fourth kingdom . . . shall break in pieces and crosh.*— 
Daniel 11. 4a 

Lxts have no more dominant races ; we don’t want 
them; they only turn men into insolent brutes.— 
Buene-Jones. 


Points. For Truth and Falsehood, in such thingp^ 
are like the Iron and Clay in the tote of Ntbw- 
ehadnezzar^s Image; They may Cleave, but they 
will not Incorporate.— Bacon. 

The image that appeared to King Nebuchadnezxar 
in a dream was made of gold, of silver, of iron, and of 
clay. The idol of this world differs from that seen 
by the Babylonian monarch; for it is all gold—purs 
gold—and docs not even possess the humanity of 
clay.— Sir Arthur Helps. 

Rbfsrbncb.—II. 44 .—J. M. Neale, Strmam Ptmehed m 

SackvilU College Chapel^ vol. i. p. 44. 

*The stone brake in pieces the iron, the brass, the day, the 
silver, and the gold.'— Daniel il 45 * 

Christ’s religion was not a mere creed or philosophy 
A eld'd or a philosophy need not have iuterferra 
with kingdoms of this world, but might have existed 
under the Roman Empire, or under the Persiaa. 
No; Christ’s kingdom was a counter kingdom. II 
occupied ground ; it claimed to rule over those whom 
hitherto this world’s governments ruled over without 
nval; and if this world's governments would not them¬ 
selves acknowledge and submit to its rule, and rule 
under and according to its laws, it * broke in pieces* 
those goveroments.— Newman. 

*Then Daniel requested of the king, and he eet Shadra^ 
Meshach, and Abednego, over the affairs of the provinos 
of Babylon.*— Daniel 11 . 49 . 

When Omar Khayydm was a pupil of the Imdm 
Howaffah at Naishapur, he struck up a friendship 
with two other pupils who were of his own ag^ 
Hasam and Nizam. One day they made a covenant 
and pledge with one another that whoever should 
gain a high position, should share his good fortune 
with his less favoured companions. The vow, it 
seems, was kept Nizam became vizier, and did not 
forget his friends, both of whom received from him or 
through him what they desired. 

* Daniel was in the gats of the king.*—D arisi. n. ey 

Before I was humbled I was like a stone lying hi 
deep mud; and He who is mighty came, and in Hii 
own mercy raised me, and lifted me up, and placed 
me on the top of the wall. . . . And me—wno am 
detested by this world—He has inspired beyond 
others (if indeed I be such), but on condition that 
with fear and reverence, and without complaining, I 
should faithfully serve the nation to whicn the lows 
of Christ has transferred me.— Sft, Pateicx’s Confer 
eions. 

* Nebuchadnersar the king made aa hnagi ef gold, wheee 
height was threescore cubits, and the Ereadth thereof wkm 
cubits.*— Daniel ixl i. 


The toes of the feet vrere part of iroa and part of clay. — Bentley’s first year at Trinity is marked by at least 
Daniel il 4a, 43. ^ event altogether fortunate—his marriage. Aj| 

There be also two false Peaces^ or Vnitiee ; the Bishop Stillingfleet’s he had met Miss Joanna mmani^ 
one, when the Peace is funded, but upon an im- daughter of Sir John Bernard, of Brampton, Huntings 
plicit ignorance; For all (flours will agree in the donshire. ‘ Being now raised to a station of dignity 
Darke, The other, when it is peeced up, upon a and consequence, ne succeeded in obtaining the 00- 
direct Admission of Contraries, in Fundamental! jeet of his affections,* says Dr. Monk—who refuses 
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to belicTC a story that the engagement was nearly 
broken off owing to a doubt expressed by Bentley 
with regard to the authority of the book of Daniel. 
Whiston has told us what this alleged doubt was. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image is described as sixty 
cubits high and six cubits bro^. Now, said Bentley, 
this is out of all proportion ; it ought to have been 
ten cubits broad at least, ‘ which made the good lady 
weep*. The lovers’ difference wsls possibly arranged 
on the basis suggested by Whiston—that the sixty 
cubits included the pedestal.—Sia R, C. Jebbs 
Bentley^ pp. 97, 98. 

*AU the people fell down and worshipped the golden image.' 

—Daniel hi. 7. 

When he was away from his beloved Hanover, every¬ 
thing remained there exactly as in the prince’s pres¬ 
ence. There were eight hundred horaes in the stables, 
there was all the apparatus of chamberlains, court- 
marshals, and equerries; and court assemblies were 
held every Saturday, where all the nobility of 
Hanover assembled at what I can't but think a fine 
and touching ceremony. A large arm-chair was 
placed in the assembly-room, and on it the king’s 
rtrait The nobility advanced, and made a bow 
the arm-chair, and to the image which Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar the king had set up; and spoke unvler their 
voices before the august picture, just as they would 
have done had the king Churfurst been present him¬ 
self.— Thackeray’s The Fow Georges: ‘George the 
Second 

* Be it kaowro to thee, O king, that we will not serve thj gods.* 

—Danibl 111. 8-x8. 

Herr were they who formerly resolved not to defile 
themselves with the king’s meat, and now they as 
bravely resolved not to defile themselves with his 
gods. Note;—a steadfast, self-denying adherence to 
God and duty in lesser instances will qualify and 
prejmre us for the like in greater.—M atthew Henry. 

RirKRENOBs.—III. 9.—J. Baines, TwevXy Sermons, p. 29. 
ni. 13-25.—A. Maclaren, Expositions 0 / Holy Scripture — 
Danislf p. 55. 

* Is it of set purpose that ye worship not the golden image 

which 1 have set up ?'—Daniel 111. 14 f. 

VVnoM shall I honour, whom shall I refuse to honour? 
If a man have any precious thing in him at all, cer¬ 
tainly the most precious of all gifts he can ofler is his 
approbation, his reverence to another man. This is 
his very soul, this fealty which he swears to another: 
his personality itself, with whatever it has of eternal 
and Divine, he bends here in reverence before another. 
Not lightly will a man give this—if he is still a m in. 
. . . Will a man’s soul worship that, think you? 
Never; if you fashioned him of solid gold, big as 
Benlomond, no heait of a man would ever look on 
him except with sorrow and despair. To the flunky 
heaiialone is he, was he, or can he at any time be, 
a thing to look upon with upturned eyes of ‘ trans¬ 
cendent admiration,* worship, or worthship so-called. 
~ Carlyli; Latter-day Pamphlets : ‘ Hudson’s 

ftatue *. 


Rkperenom.—HI. 14.—Spurgeon, 8wwiofU, vol. xxxii. Na 
1930. HI. 16-18.—F. J, A. Hort, Village Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 203. C. Kingsley, The Good News of God^ p. 31. 
Bighop llarvey Goodwin, Parish Sermons (3rd Series), p. 27. 
H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 147. J. ^Idwin 
Brown, The Sunday Afternoon, p. 1(57. Spurgeon, Sermont^ 
vol. xxxvii. No. 2217. F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for 
Family Reading (2nd Series), p. 42. 

* We will not.*—D aniel hi. 18. 

The Reformer’s chief business always is to destroy 
falsehood, to drag down the temple of imposture, 
where idols hold the place of the Almighty. 

The growth of Christianity at the beginning was 
recisely this. The early martyrs . . , died, it cannot 
e too clearly remembered, for a negation. The last 
confession l>erofe the praetor, the words on which 
their fate d»*pended, were not, * We do believe,’ but 
‘We do not believe*. ‘We will not, to save our 
miserable lives, take a lie between our lips, and say 
we think what do not think.*—F roudk. 

Rkpkrknc»«.— III. 18.—H. J. Hastings, Sermons — Trinity 
to Advent, p. 209. Bishop Harvey Goodwin, Parish Sermons, 
vol. p. 17 . Cecil, IVorks, vol. ill. p. 106. Roberts, Plain 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 241. Kingsley, * Song of Three Children,' 
Good News of God, Sermon IV. John Foster, Lectures (2nd 
Series), p. 190. W. M. Taylor, Daniel the Beloved, chap. iv. 
Homiletic Quarterly, vol. v. p. 517. Geikie g Hours With the 
Bible, vol. vi. p. 27B. Kennedy, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
ii. p. 200. Stanley Leathes, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. 
p. 280, Coster, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xviii. p. 101. 
Stanley, Jewish Church, vol, iii. p, 31. Spurgeon, Metro/iolitan 
Tabernacle Pulpit, vol. xi. No. 002, and see Expositor (2iid 
Series), vol. viii. p. 223 ; (3pd Series), vol. i. p. 217. J. Keble, 
Sermons for the Sundays After Trinity, p. 251. 

* Lo, 1 see four men loose. '—Daniel iii. 24 f. 

See Kkblk’s lines on ‘ The Nineteenth Sunday After 
Trinity *. 

• The fiery furnace.*— Daniel iii. 24 , 25 . 

That Babylon has fallen ; but there is another Baby¬ 
lon which still goes on, and always will go on, till 
Christ comes again to judgment There is the over¬ 
whelming and overawing spectacle of this world, with 
its pomps and glories. Its look is lofty, and it speaks 
great things, and its vast array is ever before us. We 
cannot get awav from it Go where we will it follows 
as. It is a vision before our minds if not a sight be¬ 
fore our eyes; it is the scene of Babylonian power 
and greatness still going on, though in another form, 
and aeeommodated to every age in succession. . . . 
Men reject everywhere the office of witnessing to 
Divine truth; they throw it off as an obstacle, a 
shackle, and a burden, something that stands in their 
way, and prevents them from being friends with the 
world, and from getting on in the woi ld. They know 
the truth, but will not witness to it. They know 
that the world is transitory, and they act as if it were 
eternal, . . . Yet we may venture to say, and with 
cei-tainty, that never, on any occasion, W any one of 
the humblest servants of God, was this office of witness 
to the truth executed without a reward. Never in 
this mixed world did a Christian soul offer to God 
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the sacrifice of a practical confession of Him, by 
standing apai t from the ways of the world—noj ac¬ 
cepting its voice, not yielding to its spells, or being 
overawed by its show: never did any one face any 
measure of adversity or gloom, or isolation or depriva¬ 
tion, as the consequence and penalty of bearing wit¬ 
ness to the truth and expressing that truth in action, 
but he had, like the three witnesses, in that adv^i*sity 
a companion.— Mozlky. 

THE FURNACE OF AFFLICTION 
‘ Did not we cast three men bound into the midst of the fire ? 
. . . Lo, 1 see four men loose . . . and the form of the 
fourth is like the Son of God.’— Daniel hi. 24, 25. 

The Ies.sons from this wonderful story are on the 
surface. 

I . Those who are Faithful to God must reckon 
on being Cast into the Furnace of Persecution.— 

‘All that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution.’ For a time, and along considerable 
tracts of their ex|xu’ience and intercourse with the 
world, it may go well with them, as it did with those 
good and brave Hebrew youths. But when images 
must be worshipped, or even spoken respectfully of, 
the case is altered. Slavish compliance with all the 
customs of 'the society in which you move, discreet 
silence, at least, over undoubted wrongdoing, wor¬ 
shipping of certain fashionable idols, all this is 
demanded by the world, and cannot be given by the 
faithful follower of Christ. Such collisions kindle the 
fiery furnace as naturally as the striking of the flint 
by the steel kindles spmks. It may lje gross and 
declared persecution, it may be coarse mockery or 
refined sneering, it may be quiet and pei^istent ig¬ 
noring of your claims—in one way or another the 
furnace will be lighted, and you will be cast into it. 

II. God will Preserve Those who are Cast into 
that Furnace for His Sake.—One ‘ like the Son of 
God ’ will remain by their side. Nothing knits true 
friends together like calamity ; and Jesus is the Friend 
that sticketh closer than a bi-other. The faithful 
follower of Christ feels his Saviour nearest when men 
are most estranged, and know Him kindest when the 
furnace is hotte.st. 

III. Those who Remain Faithful to Christ ‘have 
no Hurt *.—How many are soured, made selfish and 
querulous and Jealous and melancholy, by their 
troubles ! But he who has the fellowship of Christ 
in them, standing true to his Master in spite of them, 
comes through them all unhurt, llis natme is refined, 
not corroded by them. He comes forth from the 
furnace as gold seven times tried, a vessel meet for 
the use of the Master. 

IV. Those who Remain Faithful to Christ have 
Liberty given to Them.—Only one thing was bunied 
in that fierce furnace, and that was the fetters by 
which they had been bound. They were loose, walk¬ 
ing in ‘ the midst of the fire ’. If we are humble and 
Christlike, feeling that we have Christ’s presence with 
us in the midst of* our troubles, we shall take to them 
kindly and feel free in the midst of them. When sel 
b uttei'ly sacrificed, and compromises, which are the 


miserable bonds between the world and Christ, aw 
bui*ned in the fiery fumace, then you are Christs 
freemen, and stand in the liberty wherewith He has 
made you free. 

References. —HI- 26.—J. C. M. Bellsw, Semu)n$f voL L 
p. 23. Bishop Bickersteth, ibid. p. 263. 

‘The fire had no power over their bodies.*— Daniel lu. 27 . 

‘ When a child,’ says Thomas buller, ‘ I loved to look 
on the pictures in the Book of MartyTS. I thought 
that there the martyi*s at the stake seemed like the 
three children in the fiery fumace, ever since I had 
known them there, not one hair moi*e of their head 
was burnt, nor any smell of the fire singeing of their 
clothes. This made me think martyrdom was noth¬ 
ing. But, oh! though the lion be painted fiercer 
than he is, the fire is far fiercer than it is painted. 
Thus it is easy for one to endure an affliction, m he 
limns it out in his own fancy, and represents it to 
himself but in a bai‘e speculation. But when it is 
brought indeed, and laid home to us, there must be a 
man, yea, there must be God to assist the man, to 
undergo it’ 

* And I Nebuchadnezzar was at rest in mj house, and flour^- 
ing in my palace. I saw a dream which made me afraid. 
—Daniel iv. 4, 5. 

‘Remember,’ Mr. F. W. H. Myers once wixjte to 
a friend, ‘ that first of all a man must, from the torpor 
of a foul tranquillity, have his soul delivered unto war.’ 

Reference.— IV. 4, 6,7.—S. Baring-Gould, Villayt Preach 
ing for a Year, vol. ii. p. 183, 

‘Thou art grown and become strong.’— Daniel iv. aa- 30 . 
(’an we believe that He whose words were so terrible 
against the pride of Egypt and Babylon, against that 
haughty insolence in men on which not Hebrew 
prophets only, but the heathen poets of Greece, looked 
with such peculiar and profound alarm,—that He 
will not visit it on those who, in their measure, ai-e 
responsible for its words and temper, wheri it takes 
possession of a Christian nation? Can we doubt 
what His judgment will one day be'on the cynical 
parade of exclusive selfishness, the cynical worsnip of 
mere dexterity and adroitness, in the sophists and 
tyrants of the old heathen world ; and can we doubt 
what He will think when Christians, disciples of the 
I^rd of truth and righteousness, let themselves be 
dazzled in matters of right and wi ong, by the clever¬ 
ness of intellectual fence? ... We have almost ele¬ 
vated pride to the rank of a national virtue; so 
far from seeing any harm in it, we extol it as a noble 
and admirable thing. You see it unconsciously re¬ 
vealed in the look and bearing which meet ^ou con¬ 
stantly in society and in the streets. You see it in that 
tone of insolence which seems to come so naturally to 
many of us in the expression of our disapproval and 
antipathy.— K. W. Chuech. 

* Wherefore, O king, break off thine iniquities bf shewing 
mercy to the poor.’— Daniel iv. ay. 

We can figure the thought of Louis that day, when, 
all royally caparisoned for hunting, he met, at some 
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•ndden turning in the wood of Senart, a ragged peasant 
with a coffin: ■ For whom ? ’—It was for a poor 
brother slave, whom Majesty had sometimes noticed 
slaving in those quarters. ‘What did he die of?’ 
—‘Of hunger':—the king gave his steed the spur.— 
Cablylk. 

A DECENT provision for the poor is the true test of 
civilization. —Db. Johnson. 

* la not this g^reat Babylon which I have built for the royal 
dwelling^ place, for the glory of my majesty ?’— Daniel 
IV. 30. 

Kingsley, writing of Sir Walter Raleigh’s haughty 
temper, observes: ‘Proud? No wonder if the man 
be proud I “ Is not this great Babylon, which I have 
built?” And yet all the while he has the most 
affecting consciousness that all this is not God’s will, 
but the will of the flesh ; that the house of fame is 
not the house of God ; that its floor is not the rock 
of ages, but the sea of glass mingled with fire, which 
may crack beneath him at any moment, and let the 
nether flame bui'st up. He knows he is living in a 
splendid lie.’ 

In the preface to his Bible in Spain^ Borrow attri¬ 
butes Spanish cruelties in religion not to fanaticism, 
but to the way in which Rome worked on the pre¬ 
dominant feeling of pride in the Spanish nature: ‘ It 
was by humouring her pride that she was induced to 
waste her precious blood and treasure in Low Country 
wars, to launch the Armada, and to many other insane 
actions. Love of Rome had ever slight influence over 
her policy ; but flattered by the title of Gonialoniera 
of the Vicar of Jesus, and eager to prove hei*sclf not 
unwoilhy of the same, she shut her e>es, and rushed 
upon her own destruction with the cry of “Charge 
Spain".' 

* Nebuchadnezzar's confession.’— Daniel iv. 30-37. 
Sorrow, pain, and death are sweet to whosoever dares, 
instead of fighting with or flying fix)m them, to draw 
near, to examine closely, to inquire humbly, into their 
nature and their function. He began to perceive 
that these three reputed enemies, hated ana feared 
of all men, are, after all, the fashionei's and teachers 
of humanity ; to whom it is given to keep hearts pure, 
godly, and compassionate, to purge away the dross 
of pride, hardness, and arrogance, to break the iron 
bands of ambition, self-love, and vanity, to purify 
by endurance and by charity.—L ucas Malet, Sir 
Richard Calmady, 

The greatest obstacle to any improvement or change 
in John Bull's sentiments just now is the egregious 
vanity of the beast. He has been so plastered with 
flattery, that he has become nn impervious mass of 
self-esteem. Nothing is so difficult as to alter the 
policy of individuals or nations who allow themselves 
to be persuaded that they are the ‘ envy of surround¬ 
ing nations and the admiration of the world Time 
nnd adversity can alone operate in such cases.— 
CoBDKN to John Brighty in 1851. 

34, 36.—Spurgeon, rol. avi. 

No. 948. 


* They shall make thee to eat grass ... till thou know that 
the Most High ruleth.— Daniel iv. (25), 37. 

This Nebuchadnezzar curse, that sends men to grass 
like oxen, seems to follow but too closely on the excess 
or continuance of national power and peace. In the 
perplexities of nations, in their struggle for existence, 
in their infancy, their impotence, or even their dis¬ 
organization, they have higher hopes and nobler 
passions. Out of the suffering comes tne serious mind ; 
out of the salvation, the grateful heart; out of endur¬ 
ance, fortitude ; out of deliverance, faith.—RusxiN, 
Modem Painters, 

I FOUND occasion at this time to conclude, that the 
Unio of our river fonls secretes pearls so much more 
frequently than the Unionidee and Anadonta of 
our still pools and lakes, not from any specific |>eculi- 
arity in the constitution of the cre.iture, but from the 
effects of the habitat which it is its nature to choose. 
It rec(‘n'es in the fords and shallows of a rapid river 
many a rough blov from sticks and pi^ebles caiTied 
down in times of flood, and occasionally from the feet 
of men and animals that cross the stream during 
dioughts; and the blows induce the morbid secretions 
of which pearls are the result. There seems to exist 
no inherent cause why Anadon cygnea^ with its 
beautiful silvery nacre—as bright often, and always 
more delicate than that of Unio ma/rga/ritiferus^ 
should not be eijually productive of pearls; but, 
secure from violence in its still pools and lakes, it 
does not produce a single pearl for a hundred that 
are ripened into value and beauty by the exposed, 
current-tossed Unionidee of pur rapid mountain 
rivers. Would that haidship and suffering bore 
always in a creature of a greatly higher family similar 
results, and that the hard buffets dealt him by fortune 
in the rough stream of life could be transmuted, by 
some blessed internal predisposition of his nature, 
into pearls of great prica— Hugh Millsr, My Schoole 
and Schoolmasters. 

‘ I Nebuchadnezzar.’— Daniil it. 37 . 

Express confessions give definiteness to memories that 
might more easily melt away without them.—G xoboe 
Eliot. 

Referkngk.—IV. 37.—J. Keble, Sermam for ths StmdofB 

After Trimlyy 262. 

* Belshazzar the king made a great feast*— Daniel v. i. 

Pomp, in oui- appr(*hension, was an idea of two 
categories; the pompous might be spurious, but it 
might also be genuina It is well to love the simple 
— we love it; nor is there any opposition at ail 
between that and the very glory of pomp. But, as 
we once put the case to Lamb, if, as a musician, as 
the leader of a mighty orchestra, you had this theme 
offered to you—‘ Beishazzar the king gave a great 
feast to a thousand of his lords*— . . . surely no 
man would deny that, in such a case, simplicity, 
though in a passive sense not lawfully absent, mu^ 
stand aside as totally insufficient for the positive 
part Simplicity might guide, even here, but could 
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not furnish the power; li rudder it might be, but not 
an oar or a sail.—D k Quixcey on Charles Lamb. 

8ek Bvrok’s Hebrew Melodies^ * The Vision of Bel¬ 
shazzar 

* Then was the king: gfreatlj troubled.*—D anibl t. i-X7 . 

From the wonis of Daniel it appears that Belshazzar 
had made a great feast to a thousand of his lords, 
and drank wine before the thousand. The golden 
and silver vessels are gorgeously enumerated, with 
the princes, the king’s concubines, and his wives. 
Then follows—* In the same hour came forth fingers 
of a man’s hand, and wrote over against the candle¬ 
stick ujKjn the plaster of the wall of the king's 
palace; and the king saw the part of the hand that 
wrote. ITien the king*8 countenance was changed, 
and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of 
his loins were loosened, and his knees smote one 
against an(^ther.* This is the pl.iin text By no 
hint can it lie otherwise inferred, but that the appear¬ 
ance was solely confiiuHl to the fancy of Belshazzar, 
that his single brain was troubled. Not a word is 
spoken of its being seen by any one else there present, 
not even by the queen herself, who merely undertakes 
for the interpretation of the phenomena as related to 
her, doubtless by her husband. ’I'he Knds arc simply 
said to be astonished, i.e. at the trouble and change 
of countenafice in their sovereign. Even the Prophet 
does not appear to have seen the scroll which the 
king saw. He recalls it only. He speaks of the 
phantom as past.—From Charles Lams’s essay on 
The Barrenness of the lm<iginativs Faculty in 
ihs Productions of Modern Art 

* A great feast’ —Danibl ▼. a t 
If men love the pleasure of eating, if they allow 
themselves to love this pleasure, if they find it good, 
there is no limit to the augmentation of the pleasure, 
no limit beyond which it may not grow. The satis¬ 
faction of a need has limits, but |)Ieasure has nona 
. . . And, strange to say, men who daily overeat 
themselves at such dinners—in comparison with which 
the foiist of Belshazzar, that evoked the prophetic 
warning, was as nothing—are naively persuaded that 
they may yet be leading a moral life.—ToLsrov. 

BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST 

*In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand.*— 
Daniil v. 5, 6. 

I. The Awakening of a Quilty Conscience. 

(a When least expected. 

(6) When least desired. 

II. The Manner of Its Awakening. 

By the finger of God. 

а) Without commotion. 

б) Without warning. 

III. The Effect of the Awakening, 

Physical and mental distress. 

IV. The Doom which it Foreshadowed. 

In that night was Belshazzar slaia—F. J. Aumit, 
Seeds and Saplings, p. S& 
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RsraaiircM.—V. 6.—H. J. WUmot - Buxton, Smdmg 
Lmom for Daily Life, p. 270. V. 16.—H. Bushnell, Sormmo 
on Living Subjects, p. 166. V. 17.—Reuan Thomas, Chrietdem 
World Pulpit, 1891. V. 17-31.—A. Maolarwi, JSiqnmtiomi et 
Holy Scripture — Daniei, p. 62. 

•Thou hast not humbled thine heart.*—D ahibl ▼. aa. 

The late Mr. F. W. H. Myers, speaking of his eariy 
passion for the classics, confesses that they * were but 
intensifications of my own being. They drew from 
me and fostered evil as well as good ; they might md 
imaginative impulse and detachment from sordid in- 
tei'ests, but they had no check for prides* 

THE OLORY OP OOD 

‘The God In Whose hand thy breath is, and Whose artall 
thy ways, hast thou not glorified.’—D anibl v. 23. 

I. Man exists for the glory of ^ God. This^ is a 
theological assertion which no professing Christian 
would challenge, though few have an adequate ap¬ 
prehension of its truth. In what sense, then, is tne 
glory of God the end and object of man's existence? 
Whatever else man can do or cannot do, it is alto¬ 
gether bcyontl his power to diminish or add b) tha 
eternal glory of the Deity. The character of God is 
and must be beyond our reach. And yet nothing b 
more plain in God’s Word than that, in some way 01 
another, we are sent into the world that we may 
lorify Him. How can we do this, if He is so fas 
eyond our reach? We cannot increase God’s ab¬ 
solute glory; but it is possible for us to pass that 
glory on into regions where it has not yet been realized. 
Thus it is the duty and blessed privilege of man ta 
glorify God— 

1. By witnessing to the power of His grace 
sustain, defend, and exalt the soul that by faith 
commits itself to Him, Who is thus seen perfecting 
His strength in human weakness. 

2 . By the voluntary acceptance of the Divino 
Will as the law of human conduct. Revelation haa 
made known to us that the authority of God haa 
been challenged by the fallen intelligences of evil. 
To such a challenge the child of God responds by 
accepting the Will of God as the law of his life, and 
is himself a standing testimony to the perfection 
that Will. 

3. By so submitting himself here to the Diviny 
Will that he may hereafter triumphantly bear wit¬ 
ness, for all eternity, to the perfection of that Divine 
Will. 

4. By the voluntary acceptance of the Divine 
Will; thus bearing an indirect but eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the perfections of the Divine character, and 
giving a triumphant answer to Satan—the slanderer 
of God to man. 

H. We shall, perhaps, best understand the full 
force of the accusation against Belshazzar, and against 
many now, by considering, How it is possible for ue 
to dishonour God, or to rob God of His gloir. 

I. We cannot dishonour God more than .by i^oiv 
ing Him altogether. The worst form of insult is, to 
cut a man dead, as you pass him. How many there 



Ver. 26. 


DANIEL V 


Vv. 30, 81. 


m who are dishonouring God by ignoring Him I 
Ask youi*selves how far would your life have been 
different if you had been brought up to believe that 
there was no God? Would you have been a very 
diffei*ent person from what you are? You have lived 
many years in the world: now many of those years 
have you consciously spent for God’s glory?—how 
many days?—how many hours in a single day? 
Have you ever definitely regarded God’s glory as 
the thing for which you live ? How far have your 
work and conduct been influenced by the fear and 
love of God and the desire to advance His glory ? 

1 We dishonour God when we repudiate the 
means of salvation which He, at an infinite cost, bos 
provided for us. We are then acting as though we 
could dispense with His assistance. It is quite pos¬ 
sible for us to dishonour God, and to decline to 
gloiify Him, even when we are recognizing Him. 
We may admit the truth and beauty of those words 
which describe the object and scope of our Saviour’s 
mission: ‘ The Son of Man has come to seek and to 
•ave that which was lost But, before we can under¬ 
stand that infinite Love, we must apprehend that sin 
has })laced us in that position described by the 
tcn-ible word Most’. And here our respectability 
cries out and protests: ‘ My life has been a moral 
and religious one, and I really do not require this 
provision of Divine Love’; ‘My life, though not 
perfect, has been such a good sort of life that God 
cannot have much against me; and I am content to 
take my chance*. Thus you are practically calling 
the Cross of (alvary a superfluous display of Divine 
love, and despising the mercy of God by turning your 
back on His ‘ unspeakable gift 

8. We dishonour God when we appropriate to some 
other use that which He has designed for Himself. 

111. Remember—God will not be baffled. He 
holds your breath; all your ways belong to Him; 
your 'times are in His hand’; you are surrounded 
by God’s claim, and you cannot get away from it 
The everlasting God will have His meed of glory out 
of every man. He desires it in the voluntary offering 
of the whole man, body, soul, and sjiirit, to Him; to 
have it in the joyful, holy dedication of our whole 
nature to Him, to Whom it belongs. But, if He 
may not have it so. He will have it otherwise, 

•Menc, Mene, Tekd, Upharsin.*— Daniel v. 25 1 

In describing the squalor of Vauxhall Walk, Lam¬ 
beth, Wilkie Collins observes that' in this district, as 
in other districts remote from the wealthy quarters 
of the metropolis, the hideous London vagabond— 
with the filth of the street outmatched in his talk, 
with the mud of the street out-dirtied in his clothes 
—lounges, lowering and brutal, at the street comer 
and the gin-shop door; the public disgrace of his 
country, the unheeded warning of social troubles that 
are yet to come. Here the loud assertion of modem 
progress—which has reformed so much in mannera, 
ind titered so little in man—meets the flat contradic¬ 
tion t^t tcatten its pretensions to the winds. Hei e, 


while the national prosperity feasts, like another Bel¬ 
shazzar, on the spectacle ot its own magnificence, h 
the writing on the wall, which warns the monarch, 
Money, that his glory is weighed in the balance, and 
his power found wanting.’—From No NaTru, scent 
IIL L 

Dksceibing the later days Raleigh s career at Courti 
Kingsley sums up the t vle of his fopperies with the 
words; ‘But enough o^' Jiese toys, wliile God’s hand¬ 
writing is on the wal al).;veall heads. Raleigh knows 
the handwriting is lliere. . . . Tragic enough are the 
atter-scenes of Raleigh's life; but most tragic of all 
are these scenes of vain-glory, in which he sees the 
better part, and yet chooses the woi-se, and pours 
out his self-dis - ntent in song which proves the foun¬ 
tain of delicacv amf bca ,ty vvhieh lies pure and bright 
beneatii the gaudy, aitificia’ crust What might not 
this man have oren! And he knows that too. . . . 
Anything to forget the handwriting on the walk 
which will not he /orgotten.* 

*leke'. iliou art weif^hed in the balances, and art fotmd 
wanting.—D anikl v. 27. 

In the Spectator (No. 493) Addison describes a di'eam 
of a pair of golden scales which showed the exact value 
of everything that is in esteem among men. Among 
the experiments which he made with this balance was 
the following: ‘ Having an op|N)rtunity of this nature 
in my Hands, I could not forbear throwing into one 
scale the principles of a I'ory, and into the other those 
of a Whig; but as I have all along declared this to 
be a Neutral paper, I shall likewise desire to be silent 
under this Head, also, though upon examining one of 
the weights, I saw the word Txxsl engraved on it in 
Capital LctteiB.* 

In his Bible in Spain Borrow describes his feelina 
when he boldly opened a shop in Madrid for the sale 
of Testaments. “‘How strangely times alter,” said 
I, the second day subsequent to the opening of my 
establishment, as I stood on the oppsite side of 
street, surveying my shop, on the windows of which 
were painted in large yellow charactera, Deapacho de 
la Sociedad Biblica y Eatrangera; ” how strangely 
times alter. , , • Pope of Rome! Po|>e of Rome I 
look to thyself. That shop may l)e closed ; but ob I 
what a sign of the times, that it has been permitted 
to exist for one day. It appears to me, my Father, 
that the days of your sway are numbered in Spain; 
that you will not be permitted much longer to plunder 
her, to scoff* at Hit, and to scourge her with scorpions, 
as in bygone periods. See I not the hand on the 
wall ? See I not in yonder letters a Mene, Men^ 
Tekel, Upharain 1 Look to thyself Batoshca.” ’ 

References.— V. 27.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Bible OhjtA 
L«.wns, p. 20. H. S. Lunn, CWian W'orld PulpU, 3 Sept 
1890, J. M. Neale, Sermont on the Prophets^ voL ii. p. 
Spurgeou, Semume, rol. ▼. No. 257. 

«Belshazzar was slain, and Darius the Mede took the kiiqp 
dom.’—D aniel v. 30, 31. 

King# and Eni[)eiors have long ago arran^ for 
themselvea a «)'8tem like that of a magazine-rifle: as 
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Vv. 8, 4. 
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Ver. 10. 


loon as one bullet has been discharged, another takes 
its place. Le roi eat mort, vive U roi ! So what 
is the use of killing them ? — Toiotoy. 

* An excellent spirit was in him/ etc.— Daniel vi. 3 , 4 . 
Whatever the world thinks, he who hath not much 
meditated upon God, the human soul, and the sum- 
mum bonum, may possibly make a thriving earth¬ 
worm, but will most indubitably make a sony patriot 
and a sorry statesman.— Berkeley. 

* Forasmuch as he was faithful.’— Daniel vi. 4 . 

Thai we have little faith is not sad, but that we have 
but little faithfulness. By faithfulness faith is earned. 
When, in the progress of a life, a man sweiwes, though 
only by an angle infinitely small, from his proper and 
allotted path (and this is never done quite uncon¬ 
sciously even at first; in fact that was his broad and 
scarlet sin—oh, he knew of it more than he can tell), 
then the drama of his life turns to tragedy, and makes 
haste to its fifth act— Thoreau’s Letters. 

‘ We have more sneakers after Ministerial favour,* 
wrote Sir Walter Scott in 1826, Hhan men who love 
their country and who upon a liberal scale would 
serve their party.* 

DANIEL 

‘ Then said these men, We shall not find any occasion against 
this Daniel except we find it against him concerning the 
law of his God.’— Danikl vi. 5. 

The two points only in this history are the charactei* 
of Daniel, which here Ciirne out like gold from the 
fire, and the mysterious dealings of God with him. 

I. First then, with respect to Daniel’s character. 
There are three points to be especially noticed: 
(a) There is his steady walk with God. He had 
riches and honours and everything to make this 
world enjoyable; but he never turned aside from the 
narrow way either to the right or to the left The 
eyes of all were fixed upon him ; many envied and 
hated him. They examined his public conduct; 
they in(|uired into his private character; they sifted 
his words and actions; but they sought in vain for 
any ground of accusation. He was so steady, so 
upright, so conscientious, that they could find no 
occasion of fault in him—they could not touch him 
excc'pt as concei ning the law of his God. (6) Another 
point is Daniel’s habit of private prayer. He was in 
the habit of kneeling upon his knees and praying 
three times a day; this was the practice of noly 
David, as we reatf in the Psalms, and this was the 
spirit of the centurion in the Acts, who prayed to 
God alway. (c) The last point to be observed in 
Daniel’s character is his faith, his confidence in God. 
The decree appeared, forbidding all sorts of worship 
for thirty days on pain of death ; and oh, how many 
professors of our generation would have held their 
eace; Daniel knew that the writing was signed— 
e knew that he was watched, he knew that his life 
was at stake—and yet he went to his home and 
kneeled on his knees and prayed as he did aforetime. 
Mark here the fruits of daily communion with God ; 


see how a habit of prayer will produce quietness and 
assurance in the hour of trial and difficulty. 

IL The mysterious dealings of God with His faith¬ 
ful and holy servant, (a) There was first a season of 
darkness. Who would have supposed that God would 
have allowed iniquity so far to triumph as to leave 
Daniel in the hands of enemies? Who would have 
thought that this pious old man would be cast into 
the den of lions? This hour of darkness seems a 
mystery. But is it not agreeable to all the dealings 
of God with man? (6) How the darkness was 
scattered and the light returned. Daniel was brQU^ht 
forth and honoured and exalted ; while his enemies, 
in their turn, were cast into the den and the lions 
destroyed them all. So true it is that light is sown 
for the righteous, that God will keep them in perfect 
peace whose minds are stayed in Him. ( 0 ) Consider 
what showers of good descended from this dark cloud 
which at one time seemed so threatening. Think 
what a biassed effect this deliverance woula have on 
Daniel I What deep views of God's love and power 
and goodness and wisdom he would obtain, (cf) 
Think, lastly. What mighty good would come to the 
people and cause of God, bow much they would be 
comforted by such a miracle, how much they would 
be encouraged to go forward; the veir thing which 
once appeared so untoward, which tnieatened the 
destruction of Israel and the dishonour of God, would 
bring gloiy to the Lord and set forward the King¬ 
dom of Heaven.— J. C. Ryle, The Christian Race^ 
p. 258. 

ReferBN ois.—VI. 5.— A. Maclaren, ExpotfUion» of Holf 
Scripture — Daniel^ p. 68. 

PRAYER AND CONDUCT 

* Now when Daniel knew that the writing was signed, he went 
into his house; and his windows being open in his cluunber 
toward Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees three times a 
day, and prayed, and gave thanks before his God, as he 
did aforetime.’— Daniel vi. 10. 

I. The Value and Importance of Prayer.—It is 
natural to all men to pray. But heie steps in philo¬ 
sophy, falsely so called, and tells us not to pray. 
This philosophic teacher brings all the learned and 
profound arguments to show that this natural instinct 
is mere folly and delusion, and it will end by persuad¬ 
ing us that we may adore in praise if we will, but 
that to ask aught of God is absurd and even profane^ 
Now this is a criminal, unnatural philosophy, which 
would condemn us to live in a fatherless world, with 
none to pity, none to comfoii;, none to help. If any 
one is led by his sins and worldliness to neglect 
prayer, let him not think that he is showing superior 
sagacity and penetration by so doing. Let him rather 
be ashamed of this, that he neglects prayer, not b^ 
cause he is wise, but because he has corrupted his 
heart, and has done violence to his own moral and 
even intellectual nature. How opposed to all this 
self-conceited, self-corrupted, prayerless character is 
the example of that aged and wise saint who is 
for us by the Holy Spirit in to-day's 
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II. We are to Follow this Aged Saint’s Example, 

and be bold, honest, outspoken in oui* allegiance to 
God. It is true that none of us is likely ever to be 
called u[>on to hazard our lives as Daniel did, but yet 
how often have we in everyday life to take our stand 
openly and boldly, either on the side of Christ or of 
His enemies ! Cnrist requires this of ell of us. He 
requires it in every workshop. He requires it in every 
office. He requires it in every place of business. He 
requires of us that we should on all fit occasions de¬ 
clare what we think of Him; that we never from 
fear of man, never from shame, never from regard to 
worldly interest, never from fear of ridicule, shun to 
bear witness for Him, or shrink from avowing our¬ 
selves His disciples. It may be, or it may not be, 
wise or proper for us to enter into argument, or 
directly to rebuke. Whether it be wise or our duty 
to do so must always depend upon circumstances. It 
sometimes happens that a discreet and modest silence 
is the best way to meet the occasion. No certain and 
plain rule can be laid down as to how our Lord would 
have us act. Our action must be guided by our own 
feeling of what we ought to do. But of one thing 
we may be certain. On every such occasion Christ is 
there present. He is there noting how we act, 
pleased if we maintain the cause of truth and holiness, 
quick to see if we are in any way ashamed of Him or 
His words, vexed, frowning, if from cowardice or self- 
interest we betray His cause or allow His gainsayers 
to think we agree with them and feel as they do. 
Even in social intercourse, at times in their own 
families, men and women have to determine whether 
they will confess Christ or deny Him, whether they 
will be faithful to their I^i d and Master or flinch 
from His service and disown it 

III. Not by Words only can wc Confess or Deny 
Christ.—We may do it even more decisively by our 
deeds. It is very possible for men in word to confess 
Chiist, and yet in heart and life to renounce Him. 
No confession of the lips can be accepted which has 
the lie given to it by the life. Vain is our oi-thodox 
profession of faith if we ai-e heterodox in the feeling 
of our hearts. The best, the truest confession of 
Christ is that which is afforded by the life, by the 
life in which purity and holiness and charity testify, 
that we have been with Jesus and have leanied of 
Him. No confession so elocjuent as this because it is 
manifestly sincere, none which so honoure our Lord 
or 80 much advances His kingdom. 

THE SPIRIT OF PRAYER 

' Now when Daniel knew that the writing was signed he 
went into his house; and his windows being open in his 
chamber towards Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees 
three times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks before 
his God, as he did aforetime. —Danikl vi. io. 

It is interesting to compare the character of Daniel, 
‘the man greatly beloved,* with that of St. John, 
‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved *. The likeness can 
be followed out also through the historjr of the two 
men. But that is not my purpose this morning; 
my desiiw is to emphasize the value of prayer. & 


highly was it esteemed by Daniel that he braved 
death to engage in it. He knew God ; and, knowing 
Him, loved Him. He was ever communing with 
God. To God he turned in every hour of difficulty. 
The ‘three times a day’ wei*e not isolated moments, 
but rather an integral part of what was a life of 
prayer. If prayer had been to Daniel what it is to 
too many of us he would not have risked his life in 
the way ne did ; he would have forgone the privilege 
or he would have prayed in secret. 

1. What was it that Caused Daniel to Treat the 
Decree of Darius as If It were not ?—Sui*ely it was 
his desire after God. Prayer can be regarded in two 
aspects:— 

(a) As an act of honour done to God, and 

(b) As the means of supplying our own wants. 

These two ideas take in prayer from two different 

sides, but they both proceed from the same motive, 
the desire to know and to love God. Let us never 
lower the dignicy of prayer by regarding it as the 
mere putting forth o^* a request; if it be true prayer 
it will be actuated by a desire after God. 

!!. Why Did Daniel Pray towards Jerusalem ?— 
Daniel, though favoured by Darius and raised to high 
position, coil Id never forget that he was an exile 
where he was. He had wicked Babylon all round 
him ; ther^* wore num ready to kill him ; yet none of 
these things moved liim. He looked towards Jeru¬ 
salem ; he saw the King in His beauty ; his eyes 
beheld the land which was very far oft‘. 

III. The True Basis of Prayer Is the Soul’s Desire 
after Qod.—Put the privilege of prayer out of human 
life, and what will human life be without it? What 
will it be when friends disappoint, when temptations 
assail, when some one very near has gone into the 
unseen world—not to have access to God ? 

IV. Daniel’s Prayer was Largely Intercessory 
for Others.—We are not told what was its subject 
on the o(X!asion mentioned in the text, but we cannot 
doubt from Daniel's subsc(|uent history that it was 
wide-embracing in its scope; and so it is with us 
that he who loves God best has the widest sympathy 
and the highest faith. Prayer is the one great 
service we can render to others. 

A GOOD MAN 

•Now when Daniel knew that the writing was,* etc.— 

DaNIRL VI. IO. 

Daniel was of noble birth, perhaps a member of the 
royal family of Judah. Born at Jerusalem; earned 
into captivity in his youth; became a member of the 
royal coui-t; received a thorough education ; ac¬ 
quired a high position through his power of inter¬ 
preting dreams and mysteries; and, when Babylon 
W8W conquered by the united powers of Media and 
Persia, became premier. Distinguished above all for 
his piety. He was now eighty yeara of age. His 
position exposed him to the envy of his colleagues, 
who sought to depose him. In this chapter we nave 
an account of their plot and its result. Several 
characteristics of a good man are mentioned. 
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I. Moral Integrity which None Could Dispute. 

They ‘ sought to iind occasion against Daniel con¬ 
cerning the kingdom/ etc., vv. 4, 5. 

Few (‘an stand the close scrutiny of an enemy, or 
even of a friend. 

II. Unflinching: Rdelity, which Persecution could 
not Destroy. 

The true value of friendship is not discovered until 
the hour of trial. 

III. A Firm Avowal of Religious Principles. 

‘He went into his house; and his windows being 
opened/ etc. 

No ostentation, but no concealment. 

IV. Habitual Devotion Unhindered by Business. 

•As he did aforetime/ ‘Three times a day.* 

Prayer is one of the chief sources of support and 

comfort in difliculty and trouble. 

V. A Recognition of Mercies in the Midst of 
Trial. 

‘And gave thanks before his God.* 

‘The L)rd gave and the Ix)rd hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 

VI. Childlike Trust in Qod Amid the Vicissitudes 
of Life. 

It is hard to stand alone; but God never deserts 
His people, ‘I will never leave thee/ etc.—F. J. 
Austin, Seeds and Saplings^ p, 59. 

THE OPEN WINDOW 

• Now his windows were open in his chamber toward Jeru¬ 
salem.’— Daniel vi. lo. 

It is not ea.sy to know where to begin the story of 
this man whose windows were open toward Jerusalem. 
Those open windows are so e]o(|uent. They have 
8U(h a tile to tell. It is a beautiful, brave, pathetic 
story, worthy its place in this book that records the 
puie.st heroisms, and the most lustrous fidelities, and 
the hoi lest patiences of history. 

I. Those are not vain hours that a man spends 
at the ojKMi lattice of his heavenly hope. See what 
the open window did for Daniel. In the city of 
a thousand spurious divinities, it leminded him of a 
temple erected for the worship of the One God. In 
the city full of fascinating lures and shameless entice¬ 
ments, it brought home to his heart every day the 
•weet, stern moiality of the Hebrew ethical ideal. 

'I he breath from tluit open window kept his life 
clean. But for it he might have been drawn into 
the dark current of Babylonian sensuality and sin¬ 
fulness. He might have become unwilling, un¬ 
worthy, unable to utter in the eai-s of Babylon the 
words of his God. But the open window taught him 
that Babylon was a terrible place. He saw a sinist(*r 
■hadow in its smiles, he heard the whisixjr of danger 
in its plaudits; and three times a day he knelt with 
his face toward the holy city, and nis heart going 
out unto his God: never too busy or tired for that 

II. We who live in Babylon cannot affbi-d to spend 
aU our time in its streets amid the traffic andf the 
merchandise, the gains and the greetings, the weari- 
!!••• and the sia If life s western window is never 


opened ; if the breath from the hills of God plaji 
in vain around its closed and dust-laden lattice; if 
■ morning, noon, and night the vision is the vision of 
Babylon and the voice is the voice of Babylon, then 
‘s the seal of the city set ever more broadly upon 
a man’s forehctul and its delusions and its passions 
make their home in his heart 

God is near us in the babel of buying and selling, 
in the toil for bread, in the rush of life. But they 
who find Him thus in the thick of the world are th^ 
who have fii-st found Him waiting for them, as He 
waited for one of old, at the window that looks toward 
Jei usaliMii, to send them foi*th into the day s life with 
the temple reverence and the temple ideal impressed 
afresh upon their spirit. And when the day is over, 
and Babylon has done its worst, they find Him thert 
again waiting to sweep the last jangling echoes of the 
city right out of their hearts—that as they lie down 
to rest their last thought shall be laden with tha 
peace of that other city—Jerusalem beyond the hills. 

HI. The men who conquer the world are the men 
who see beyond the world. Babylon published an 
interdict, and it meant for Daniel no communion at 
his western lattice for thirty days: thirty prayerless 
days! That was what the interdict said ; ana after 
it had been signed and sealed by Darius, it was un¬ 
alterable. The Medes and Pei’sians prided themselves 
on ni.*ver going back on anything they had decreed 
Babylon had challenged Jerusalem. It had pitted 
its [lowers against the powers of the God of Daniel 

• And when Daniel knew that the writing was signed, 
he went into his house (now his windows were open 
in his chamber toward Jerusalem) and he kneeled 
upon his knees three times a day, and gave thanks 
before his God as he did afoi’etime/ Babylon had 
a law that altered not. So had Daniel He was not 
a Babylonian. He lived under the law of another 
city, and he obeyed that law, and it cast him into 
a clen of lions, and it brought him out again and made 
him a splendid witness for God. History tells us 
that, whenever the heavenly unalterable and the 
earthly unalterable have met, one has always had to 
alter, and it has not been the heavenly one. —P. 
Ainswoeth, The Pilgrim Church, p. 107. 

THE OPENED WINDOWS 

• His windows bemg open in his chamber toward Jemsalem' 

—Danikl VI. la 

It was in an hour of very sore distress that Daniel 
acted in the manner of which our text speaka The 
crisis had come which he had long expected, and the 
crisis drove him to the feet of God. There was 
widespread irritation, rising at times into very bitter 
envy, among the aristocratic patrons of Babylon at 
the powerful eminence of foreigners like Daniel 
And it was then, when Daniel fully recognized his 
peril, that he went into his house to pray, his wiis- 
dows being open to Jerusalem. 

L The Moral Significance of Indifferent Actions^ 
—There was nothing remarkable in opening a window 
yet every time that Daniel opened that lattice ft 
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spoke of a heart that was travelling to Jerusalem. 
It revealed a heroism which no impending doom could 
shake. There are actions which are quite indifft rent 
in themselves, yet if they reveal the trend of char¬ 
acter and the direction that our thouj^hts are setting 
in no man dare say they are immaterial. 

II. The True Relationship of the Unseen and the 
Seen.—When Daniel opened his window an instinct 
moved him to open the window towards Jerusalem. 
He could brook no barrier betwixt him and the 
unseen. Now that is like a little parable of some¬ 
thing that happens to the truly religious man. Let 
him open the window of his heart on the unseen, and 
the life at his door grows doubly real to him. There 
is no such instance in history of this as the life of 
Jesus Christ Himself. His heart was in heaven as 
truly as the heart of Daniel was in Jerusalem. Yet 
tliough all the windows of His soul were opened 
heavenward the life round Him was infinitely precious. 
The meanest villager ceased to be insignificant to a 
heart whose lattice was thrown wide on God. 

III. The Rig:ht Attitude Towards the Unattain¬ 
able.—Daniel was a yirisoner in Baby Ion. Yet though 
all hope of seeing Jerusalem was banished, he opened 
his windows toward Jerusalem. Every man who is 
striving to live nobly is struggling after things he 
cannot roach. Have the casement open toward the 
unattainable, and bv the open casement be in prayer. 
—G. H. Morrison, San-Risef p. 207. 

Rbperrnors.—VI, 10.—Canon Duckworth, Christian World 
Pulpit^ 1891. R. J. Campbell, Semums Addressed to Individu- 
aUf p. 37. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. lii, p. 176. G. W. 
Braineld, Practical Sermons, p. 386. J. Vaughan, Fifty 
Sermons (2iid Series), p. 90. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xx. 
No. 1164. Ibid, vol. 14, No. 816. J. J. S. Perowiie, Ser¬ 
mons, p. 17. VI, 13.—F. W. Farrar, Everyday Christian 
Life, p. 93. H. P. Hughes, Essential Christianity, p. 67. 
VI. 14.—II. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Lessons, vol, 1. p. 
393. VI. 10-28.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
Daniel, p. 75. VI. 20.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Lessons for Daily Life, p. • 284. J. E. Vaux, Sermon Notes 
(2tid Series), p. 44. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2859. 
VI. 22.—J. H. Horton, Every Sunday, p. 467. C. Stamford, 
Christian World Pulpit, voL xxi. p. 328. 

THE CALAMITY THAT HURTS NOT 

* Daniel was taken up out of the den, and no manner of hurt 
was found upon him, because he believed in his God.’— 
Daniul VI. 23. 

It ia not enough for a man to be taken out of his 
den. When he has been raised from his calamity 
the question remains, Has it hurt him? It seems a 
small thing to record of Daniel that after his life 
had been preserved from the lions * no manner of hurt 
was found upon him*. But in truth the great fear 
in such cases is just their after-effecta 

L Calamity has not always a good influence upon 
a man. It changes many a soul for the worse. There 
are hundreds who after their liberation from the den 
of lions live as if they were still in the den. There 
are men who have risen to opulence after a hard fight 
with poverty and who never forget their early scars. 
They resent the yean that the locusts have eaten. 


They preserve a demeanour of frigidness, of sourness, 
of cynicism towards all the events of life ; they damp 
the enthusiasm of those who are entering ia 

II. It is a great thing if a man can emerge from 
the den not only sound in body but unharmed in 
mind. What enabled Daniel to come forth mentally 
whole? The pas.sage states the reason explicitly— 

‘ He l)elieved m his God *. The mental effects of 
calamity can only be conquered by a mental attitude. 
It is a great mistake to suppose tliat we require 
trust in God merely for the future; we need it as 
much for the past We think of Daniel as trusting 
in God l)efore he was thrown in; he required an 
equ il faith after he had come out 

HI. We doubt, not only in the hour of danger, 
but in the hour of retr(''q)cct. Faith may waver over 
the questWhat if this befall me ? But it can also 
waver over the question, Why has this befallen? If 
I am to be free from mental gloom, I must see a bow 
in the cioud of yesterday as well as in the cloud of 
to-morrow. God must justify to my soul the shadows 
of last night. Nothing else will obliterate my inward 
seals, nolhii'g else will enable me to come forth 
from the den unhurt.—G, Matiieson, Mes8age$ of 
Hope, p. 284. 

Rbpbrbncrs.—VI. 23.—A. Ainger, Sermons Preached in DU 
Temple Church, p. 1. VI, 27.—D. Swing, American Pulpit of 
To-day, vol. i. p. 90. VI. 28.—F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermom 
for Family Reading, pp. 43, 66. VI.—J. O. Murphy, Hu 
Book of Daniel, p, 119. Vll.— Ibid. p. 124. 

* And four great beasts came up from the sea.*—Das isl vii. 1 L 
I AM amusing myself with thinking of the prophecy 
of Daniel as a sort of allegory. All tho.se monstrous, 

* rombustical * beasts with their horns—the horn with 
eyes and a mouth speaking proud things, and the 
little horn that waxed rebellious and stamjied on the 
stars, seem like my passions and vain fancies, which 
are to be knocked down one after another—until all 
is subdued with a universal kingdom over which the 
Ancient of Days presides—the spirit of Love—the 
Catholicism of the universe—if you can attach any 
meaning to such a plirase. —Gkoegk Eliot to Sara 
Mennell 

* The books were opened.*—D amibl vn. la 

Compare the reference in Tennyson's ‘ Sea Dreams,* 
and this rabbinic saying: ‘ Consider three things, and 
thou wilt not fall into the hands of transgression: 
know what is above thee, a seeing eye, a hearing ear, 
and all thy deeds written in a book *. 

Rbferkncbb.—VII. 10.—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (6lh 
Series), p. 214. J, Keble, Sermons for Advent to Christmas Evo, 

• The reign of one like the Son of man.’— Danim. vn. is 1 

By resigning His strength, by declining to appeal to 
force, by committing Himself into Goa’s hanu) Jesus 
took the direct path to supreme power and universal 
dominion. Such is the honour which He felt to be 
owing to the kingdom of the Truth, to leave it to 
win its own way against the suffrages of all men., 

* He must reign. . • / Chi ist steals on and on in the 
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world of human thought, and the enmity of one age 
falls before Him in the next. * Every battle (among 
men) is with confused noise and garments rolled in 
blood; * but after quite another manner God is 
bringing about the unification of all nations under 
Christ. Truth’s battle which is Love’s success, steals 
on, like some sweet mystic fire which ‘subdues all 
things to itself’.—Da. John Pulsfoed. 

Rbfbrbnob.— VIII. — J. G. Murphy, The Book of Daniel^ 
p. 140. 

‘ 1 was by the river Ulai.’— Daniel viii. 2 . 

In his Remarkable Passages of the Life and Death 
of Mr. John Semple^ minister of Cai-sphaini in Gallo> 
way, Patrick Walker tells how ‘that night after his 
wife died, he 8()ent the whole ensuing night in prayer 
and meditation in his garden. The next morning, 
one of his oldera coming to see him, and lamenting 
his great loss and want of rest, he replied : “ I declare 
I have not, all night, had one thought of the death 
of my wife, I have been so taken up m meditating on 
heavenly things. I have been this night on the banks 
of Ulai, plucking an apple here and there.” * 

* 1 was in the palace . . . and I saw in the vision.*—D aniel 

VIII. 2. 

Even in a palcu^e life may be lived well.—M arcus 
Aurelius. 

See M. Arnoijj’s Sonnet, ‘ Worldly Place*. 

•The pageant of the beast empires.’—D aniel vul 3 f. 7 f. 

As I gazed out into vacancy, the grey masses 
began to move, to wave to and fro ; it seemed as if 
the wind swept heavy veils away, and suddeidy there 
lay disclosed right before me a sheet of cold, dark 
northern sea. A rock rose out of it, snow-covered, 
and carrying on its crags long icicles, which hung 
down to the sinister-looking water. On the top of 
the rock sat a huge polar bear ; his paws were holuing 
the carcass of the hist animal he had found in this 
wilderness, and he looked triumphantly around as if 
to say, ‘ Now am I sole lord of tne world ’. But al¬ 
ready the black waters moved and gurgled, and out 
of them arose the shining body and the huge fins of 
a snake-like monster; his walrus head earned a real 
mane, and I’rom his mouth hung seaweed and the 
remnants of some small fish—the last he had found 
in the sea. Ilis glassy, greenish eyes stared about, 
and they also seemed to say, ‘ Now am I quite alone, 
master of the world ’. But suddenly the huge white 
bear and the sea monster caught sight of each other; 
the enormous fins beat the waves, the cruel paws 
clawed at the rock. Both were yet gorged with food, 
but already they were mcasunng one another with 
angry looks like future adversaries. They had de¬ 
vastated the whole world, and now they met in this 
desolate waste for the ultimate fight. ... I believe 
that for a moment the clouds which ever surround us 
had lifted, allowing me to catch a glimpse of the 
history of the world ; which often is a history of wild 
beasts.—From The Letters Which Never Reached 
Him, 


Compare the closing paragraphs of Victor Hugo’s 

Shakespeare, 

Rbferenob.— VIll. 19.—Spurgeon, SrnnorUf voL xr. No. 

886 . 

* 1 was astonished at the vision, but none understood it*— 

Daniel viii. 27. 

Great position often invests men with a second sight 
whose visions they lock up in silence, content with 
the work of the day.— John Morlby. 

* I Daniel fainted, and was sick certain days, then 1 roee up 

and did the king s business.—D aniel viii. 27 . 

There’s many a good bit of work done with a sad 
heart. —Gkorok Eliot’s Adam Bede, 

Rbfkrbnces. —IX. 1-13.—Spurgeon, Sermontf vol. zlviiL 
No. 2802. IX. 1-19.— Ibid, vol. iii. No. 164. 

* With fasting.*— Daniel ix. 3 . 

Fasting is an indispensable condition of a good life; 
but in fasting, as in self-control in general, the ques¬ 
tion arises, With what shall we begin ? How to fast, 
how often to eat, what to eat, what to avoid eating ? 
And as we can do no work seriously without regard¬ 
ing the necessary order of sequence, so also we cannot 
fast without knowing where to begin—with what to 
commence self-control in food. Fasting! and even an 
analysis of how to fast, and where to begin—the very 
notion of it sounds ridiculous and wild to most men. 

I remember how, with pride at his originality, an 
evangelical preacher, who was attacking monastic 
asceticism, once said to me, ‘Ours is not a Christian¬ 
ity of fasting and privations, but of bee&teaks’.— 
Tolstoy. 

* O Lord, the great and dreadful God, which keepeth coven¬ 

ant and mercy.’— Daniel ix. 4 . 

’I'hk attractive aspects of God’s character must not 
l)e made more apparent to such a being as man than 
His chastening and severer aspects. We must not be 
invited to approach the Holy of Holies without being 
made aware, painfully aware, of what Holiness is. 
We must know our own unworthiness ere we are fit 
to approach or imagine an Infinite Perfection. The 
most nauseous of false religions is that which affects 
a fulsome fondness for a Being not to be thought 
of without awe, or spoken of without reluctance.— 
Bagkhot. 

• We have sinned.*— Daniel ix. 4 L 

For God is at hand, and the Most High rules in the 
children of men. . . . The same light which lets you 
see sin and transgression, will let you see the cove¬ 
nant of God, which blots out your sin and transgres¬ 
sion, which gives victory and dominion over it, and 
brings into covenant with God. For looking down 
at sin and corruption and distraction, ye are swallowed 
up in it; but looking at the light, which discovers 
them, ye will see over them.—G eorob Fox to Lady 
Claypole. 

Rbpbrenobs. —IX. 14.—J. Bolton, Selected Sermom (2iid 
Series), p. 229. IX. 14, 23.—Spurgeon, Sermom^ voL xlix. 


No. 2860. IX. 17.—IWd. vol. xlviiL No. 2788. 
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* And whiles 1 was . . . confessing^ my sin and the sin of my 

people Israel’— Dan iBL ix. aa 

Sis Miss Rossetti's lines, ‘ By the Waters of Babylon *. 

‘ My sin and the sin of my people,'— Daniel ie. ao. 

Do you know, when I see a poor devil drunk and 
brutal, I always feel, quite apaii; from my sesthetical 
perceptions, a sort of shame, as if I myself had some 
band in it —W. Morris. 

No man’s thoughts ever fell more into the forms of a 
kind of litany than Mr. Maurice’s. . . . They were 
the confessions befitting a kind of litany, poured forth 
in the name of human nature, the weakness and sin¬ 
fulness of which he felt most keenly, most painfully, 
but which he felt at least as much in the character 
of the representative of a race by the infirmities of 
which he was overwhelmed, as on his own account. 

. . . Whenever you catch that he feels—as all the 
deeper religious natures have always felt—a sort of 
•elf-reproacnful complicity in every sinful tendency 
of his age, you feel that the litany in which he ex¬ 
presses his shame is not so much morbid self-depreci¬ 
ation as a deep sense of the cruel burden of social 
infirmity and social sin.—R. H. HurroN. 

Thomas Boston of Ettrick, in his Memoirs^ mentions 
the scandal caused by a local minister having been 
guilty of adultery. * I well know,’ he adds, ‘ that 
many a heavy heart it made to me, and remember the 
place where I was wont heavily to lament it before 
the Lord in secret prayer.' 

* At the beginning; of thy supplications the commandment came 

forth.'— Daniel ix. 23. 

Remember the rebuke which I once got from old Mr. 
Dempster of Denny, after preaching to his people: 
‘I was highly pleased with your discourse, but in 
prayer it struck me that you thought God univilliTig 
to give ’. Remember Daniel: ‘ At the lieginning of 
thy supplications the commandment came forth’.— 
McCheynk to Bonar. 

* Consider the vision.’— Daniel ix. 23 f. 

See Keble’s lines on ‘Thuraday Before Easter'. 
Rbfbrbncb.— IX. 24.—Spurgeon, Semwru, vol. xiil No. 

734 . 

•To bring in everlasting righteousness. —Daniel ix. 24 . 

Nor long after Phryne’s religious performance at 
Eleusis came the last days, too, of the national life 
of the Jews, under the successors of Alexander. The 
religious conceptions of the Jews of those days are 
well given by the book of Daniel. How popular and 
pievalent these conceptions were is proved by their 
vitality and power some two centuries later at the 
Christian era, and by the large place which they fill 
in the New Testament. We are all familiar with 
them ; with their turbid and austere visions of the 
Ancient of Days on His throne, and the Son of man 
coming with the clouds of heaven to give the king¬ 
dom to the saints of the Most High and to bring 
in everlasting righteousness. Here, then, is the last 
word of the religion of the Hebrews, when their 


national life is drawing to an end, when their cfuw 
hais been, for the most part, run ; when their religion 
has had nearly all the development which, within the 
limits of their national life, belonged to it This, 
we say, is its last word: To bring in everlasting 
righteousness. —Matthew Arnold. 

See, further. Literature and Dogma, ni. ad init. 

Rbfbrbnobs. —IX. 24.— Spurgeon, Senwm», vol. xxvili. 
No. 1681. IX. 25. — J. M. Neale, Sermam Preached in a 
ligious Houee, vol. ii. p. 440. IX. — J. G. Murphy, The Book 
of Daniel, p. 152. 

DIVINE APPOINTMENTS 
•The time appointed was long.'— Daniel x. i. 

All things are appointed. Yet it pleases our little f 
vanity to imagine that we appoint some things our¬ 
selves. Oh the fuss of the world, and the noise, and 
the ^’ruitlessness! We have deposed God from being 
husbandman, and have taken to growing crops of our 
own kind. They always fail. 

The appointing God is on the throne; the Lord 
reigneth, let the earth rejoice 

It is interesting to me as a student of the Book to 
see in how many aspects Divine appointment is pre¬ 
sented in the Holy Scriptures. God has taken every¬ 
thing under His own care; He has allowed no one 
little inch of His great creation to bear any name 
but His owiL 

Let us look at some of the instances in which the 
Divine appointment appears as the central thought 
‘ Is there not an appointed time to man upon earth ? * 
(Job vji. 1). Job found that out by sorrow. 

I. Sorrow is one of the head-masters in God's 
school; it is the costliest department of the great 
school of God, is the department of sorrow. 'To 
think of it all: the child’s little face all bloom wait¬ 
ing the sharp chisel and the heavy mallet of the 
sculptor. It is so that we learn really where we are, 
and what we are, and what we should be, and what 
we should do. He who made man appoints his time; 
all our days are in God. He never shows us to¬ 
morrow; He might do that. No, therein is the 
sovereignty of God. This is Sunday; might not God 
show us now, getting on to mid-day, just one gleam 
of Monday ? Never 1 Monday is where God is; the 
future is as invisible and as incomprehensible as God. 
Men do not think of that They chaffer about to¬ 
morrow as if they owned it 

II. Sometimes the appointments of God are asso¬ 
ciated with high joys, with royal feast and plenteous¬ 
ness, and the wine in which there is no drunkenness. 
So in Tsalm lxxxl 8, I read, ‘Blow up the trumpet 
... in the time appointed ’. It would be a poor 
world without the trumpet and all that the trumpet 
means. 'The trumpet means victory, progress, thank¬ 
fulness, courage, and an enemy beaten and blown off. 
So there is an appointed time for bright joy to come 
and take up the trumpet and blow a blast that will 
be music in the ear of God. The world shall not 
always be sunless. We live in these high promises; 
these are the vaticinations that make the future 
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tolerable; but for such prophetic outlook and fore¬ 
cast who dare pray that he may awake to-morrow ? 
God has filled His book with trumpets and shawms 
and cymbals and dances, and sometimes the Church 
even now goes wild with holy ecstasy. There is great 
danger in that, however, because only the ecstatic 
can understand ecstasy, and only those who were 
born full of red blood can ^nter into Pentecostal 
thunder and fuiy and anthem. 

III. Then we come to another view in Daniel x. 1: 
‘The thing was true, but the time appointed was 
long*. What does it matter about the time if we 
have got the truth? Mark these wonderful words: 
‘The thing w£is true*—that is the point to stop at 
—‘but the time was long*. A century is nothing 
to those who have the truth and hold it for man and 
God. God counts time in His own way. He does 
not listen to the tick of our poor pendulum ; a man 
might stop that, a little child could stop the pen¬ 
dulum, but not the time, not the evolution, not the 
ceitainty of the final |wint 

IV. The old saints were trained by waiting. Ho- 
bakkuk was ; he says, ‘The vision is yet for an ap¬ 
pointed time . . . wait for it* (Hab. u. 3). Can we 
go further to-day than this grand prophecy ? Is not 
tliis one sentence a great philosophy of history and 
of time and of divinity? The vision was for an ap¬ 
pointed time. If the Ixird has said, ‘I will wait,* 
that is enough for me; I do not ask when, nor do I 
ask how; He has defined iny function. He says in 
one pregnant injunction, ‘Wait for it*. Ik-ware, 
however, of intellectual or spiritual indolence; it is 
not a question of turning your back upon the Divine 
word, and saying, ‘ Lot it come, then, according to 
some Divine appointment,* but waiting is worship¬ 
ping, waiting is hoping, waiting is praying. Do not 
imagine that we are remitted to a sleepy slumberous 
ministry of inertness or inactivity in any shape or in 
any degree. The highest expression of power is re¬ 
pose; the highest expression of energy is standing 
.still under Divine conditions and according to the 
movement of the Divine inspiration. —Joseph Farkke, 
City Temple Pulpit^ voL vl p. 19 . 

* Even a great warfare.'— Danibl z. i & 

Then suddenly would come a dream of far different 
character—a tumultuous dream—commencing with 
a mu.sic such as now I often heard in sleep—music of 
preparation and of awakening suspense. The morn¬ 
ing was come of a mighty day—a day of crisis and 
of ultimate hope for human nature, then suffering 
mysterious eclipse, and labouring in some dread 
extremity. Somewhere, but I knew not where— 
somehow, but 1 knew not how—by some beings, but 
I knew not by whom—a battle, a strife, an a^ny, 
was travelling through all its stages—was evolving 
itself, like the catastrophe of some mighty drama, 
with which my sympathy was the more insupfiortable, 
from deepening confusion as to its local scene, its 
cause, its nature, and its undecipherable issue. . . . 
Some greater interest was at stake, some mightier 


cause, than ever yet the sword had pleaded, or 
trumpet had proclaimed. Then came sudden alarms; 
hurryings to and fro, trepidations of innumerable 
fugitives; I knew not whether from the good cause 
or the bad ; darkness and lights ; tempest and human 
faces.—D e Quincey, Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater. 

Repbrbnob.—X. L—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermetu (JTIh 

Seriei), p. 171. 

THE UNSEEN VISION 

* I Daniel alone saw the vision ; for the men that were with 
me saw not the vision.’—D aniel z. 7 . 

Cyeds had been King of Babylon three years when 
the revelation was vouchsafed to Daniel. He had 
a vision of the eternal Son. And so ovei*powering 
in its glory was it all that the comeliness of Danid 
was turned into corruption, and he retained na 
strength. 

L The circumstances at once suggest that vision 
is not conditioned by locality. Daniel and his finenda 
were all in company, but Daniel alone saw the 
vision *. The same thing meets us in life on every 
hand ; set down a poet on any spot on earth and he 
will enmantle it with gold and glory, and have hit 
vision in it of all lovely things. 

II. The same thing h very true of pioneers in social 
reform. Picture the first poor homeless waif who 
ai rested the gaze of a Dr. Barnardo. Many an eye 
had glanced at him that night; some had hidden 
him move on, and some had pitied him; but * I 
Daniel alone saw the vision,* a vision of that boy 
clothed and redee med; a vision of the boy out on 
the fields of Canada, with the sunshine on his cheek. 
All great movements for bettering mankind have 
begun not in a brain that schemed, but in a heart 
that saw. 

III. This, too, is pre-eminently true of Christ. If 
He was separated from His race by being sinless, He 
was separated not less by what He saw. He saw 
such heights and depths and undiscovered glories 
that, matched with His, the keenest eyes are 
blind. 

IV. There is another suggestion in the words ; it 
is that the secret of vision lies in character. Why 
did these men who were with Daniel see nothing of 
the glory in the heavens ? 

(а) They were not on the path of duty. It was 
such a smooth and easy life in Babylon that they 
shirked the toil and the hardship of return. Danid 
was there because God willed it so. 

(б) They did not see the vision because they felt 
not the burden and sorrow of Israel. 'Phat burden 
had wellnigh broken Daniel’s heart, hut there is no 
sign that it troubled them at all. Must there not 
always be a preparation of that kind if we are to see 
the vision of Christ Jesus ? The man who has seen 
the depths of his own heart, and knows how tangled 
are the roots of evil, is ready for the appearing of the 
Lord.—G. H. Moexisok, The Wings of the Morning^ 
p. 145. 
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• So I was left alone, and saw this ^eat Tision.’— Daniel x. 8 . 
It takes solitude to get yourself saturated by any 
thought, and to the great majority of men even 
•olitude will not eff'ect it, but only lower their think¬ 
ing |X)werto the congealing pbint Nevertheless, as 
Mr. Darwin saw in relation to the growth and decay 
of species, the very condition which kills out a weak 
thinking power, feeds and elevates to the glowing 
point a strong thinking power. . . . Till the life of 
a thought l)ecomes identical with the life of an 
emotion, it will never really dominate the minds of 
men. And so far as I can jvidge by history, this re¬ 
sult is never attained for thought, without long, 
solitary brooding over it.— R. H. Hutton. 

*0 Daniel, thou man greatly beloved.*— Daniel x, xi. 

And as I walked towards the jail, the word of the 
Lord caiTie to me, saying, ‘My love was always to 
thee, and thou art in My love'. And I was ravished 
with the sense of the love of God, and greatly 
•ti*engthened in my inward maa But when I came 
into the j.dl, where the prisonera were, a great power 
of darkness struck at me, and I sat still, having 
my spirit gathered into the love of God.—Fox's 
Journal^ 1649. 

* Stand upright —Daniel X. ii. 

Do you know, more people perish from lack of proper 
self-appreciation than from consumption. — Maxim 
Gorky. 

Rkkkrrnob.—X. 11.—Spurgeon, Sernumi, vol. xxxviii. 

No. 2266. 

' From the first day that thou didst set thine heart to under¬ 
stand, thy words were heard.’—D aniel x. 12 . 

It is strange to say, but it is a truth which our own 
observation and experience will confirm, that when a 
man discerns in himself most sin and humbles himself 
most, when his comeliness seems to him to vanish 
away and all his graces to wither, when he feels dis¬ 
gust at himself, and revolts at the thought of himself 
—seems to himself all dust and ashes, all foulness and 
odiousness, then it is that he is really rising in the 
kingdom of God, as it is said of Daniel, ‘From the 
first day that thou didst set thine heart to understand 
and to chasten thyself before thy God, thy words were 
heard, and I am come for thy words'.— Nkwman. 

See Dora Grkknwkll's Covenant of Life, pp. 134 f. 

THE PRACTICAL DIFFICULTY OF PRAYER 

* For how can the servant of this my Lord talk with this my 

Lord.’ —Daniel x. 17. 

Daniel's difficulty is our difficulty. How can we talk 
with our Lord ? That is the perpetual problem. It 
is not that prayer is impossible, or that we are un¬ 
willing to pray; it is that ‘ we know not how to pray 
as we ought \ 

L Let us contemplate the inquiry. 

(a) What was the actual motive in the case before 
us. It was the sense of ignorance, ‘ This my lord ' 
was mysterious and overwhelming to Daniel If 
Daniel had known this ‘ Lord ’ more fully he could 


have talked with Him, but ignorance gives him a 
stammering tongue: ignorance almost seals his lipa. 
That is often our difficulty in prayer. 

(6) iJeuersnes moulded Daniel's inquiry. Seat 
repeated ‘my lord*. Shall the servant utter flue 
familiarities to the Lord? Nay verily. That, too, 
is our difficulty in prayer. Divinenesa arrests our 
presumption. 

(c) The sense of atn prompted Daniel's ciy. He 
felt the awful dispariW between himself and the Lord 
to whom he 8i)oke. To talk with One holy, harmlessi 
and undefilea seemed impossible. Penitence arrests 
speech. Sinners i*ealize the incongruity of talking 
with their Lord. 

(d) Forgetfulness of former answers to prayer often 
lies at the root of this inquiry. We aeem prayer 
beyond us, because we do not recall what it nas 
wrought for us in the past ‘They soon forget* is 
true of God's Israel to-day as of Israel in the olden 
day. 

(e) Lack of spiritubl aspiration sometimos explains 
this inquiry. Bishop Creighton said that the greatest 
dang'ir of the twentieth century would be ‘ the absence 
of high aspirations'. It is an ever-present danger 
with us all And it works fatally in the world of 
prayer. 

II. Let us suggest response to the inquiry. The 
practical difficulty of prayer has been abundantly 
resolved in Christian experience. 

(а) Recollect the Lord's love. Love can be talked 
with, though it be ‘ lord'. Love is approachable, 
even when Divina Love is full of sympathy, and 

i sympathy delights to hearken when need tells its 
story. Could we but realize the loving sympathy of 
Christ we should know how to pray. He is always 
accessible. He desires us to talk with Him. 

(б) Remember the Lord's promises. The servant 
can talk with the Lord when the promises of the 
Lord shine before his gladdened eyes. John Bunyan 
spoke of ‘leaping into the bosom of the promise*. 
They find a traiKjuil refuge who do so. The Bible is 
one colos.sal promise to the praying soul 

(c) Plead His atonement The greatest secret of 
successful prayer is an evangelical secret. To multi¬ 
tudes of supplicants prayer would be an insuperable 
difficulty were it not that they have recourse to the 
sacrifice Christ offered on Calvary. The cross solves 
the riddle of prayer. Surrender the substitutionary 
sacrifice, and you lose the key of prayer. Many a 
prayer is sore labour and ineffectual labour, because 
it is not bedewed with Jesus’ blood. 

(d) Expect the help of the Holy Spirit. We sadly 
multiply the practical hindrances to prayer because 
we so ignore the work of the Holy Spirit.^ 

(e) Bethink you of the evil of restraining prayer. 
How you reflect on God — His veracity and His 
fidelity—by so doing. Base, too, is the ingratitude 
of suppressing prayer. Says John Pulsford, that noble 
mystic, ‘ sow your prayers into the heart of Gt>d 
Dinsdalb T. Young, The Enthusiasm of Ood^ jk 
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References. ■— X. 18.—G. Mullififan, Comradeship and 
OkaracteTj p. 173. Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. xxii. No. 1296. 
X. 18, 19.—Archbirthop Benson, * Boy Life,* Sundays in 
Wellington College^ p. 219. X. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 
xix. No. 1089. 

*And now I will shew thee the truth. Behold, there shall 
stand up three kings in Persia,’ etc.—D aniel xi. 2 f. 

While philosophy had for the Jews no meaning, 
history had a deeper significance than it had for any 
other people. It was the chief factor in their 
national unity, the source from which they drew 
ethical and spiritual enlightenment. Thither they 
tumed as to living oracles inscribed with the finger 
of the Almighty. To history they appealed as the 
supreme tribunal of God’s justice. The gieat 
monarchic»8, Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, pass 
across the scene. Their fortunes cross and interlock 
into those of the chosen race. Israel is the pivot 
on which their destiny turns. History, in a word, is 
the drama in which God Himself is the protagonist, 
vindicating his justice and moral goveniment on the 
stage of the visible world.— Butcher, Harvard Lee- 
tares on Greek Subjects, pp. 29-31. 

* He shall pervert by flatteries.’— Daniel xi. 3 a. 

Crows pick out the eyes of the dead, when the dead 
no longer need their eyes. But flattei-ers destroy 
the souls of the living, and blind their eyes.—E pic- 

ITETUS. 

Cf. the Flatterer in the first part of the PilgrivrCs 
Progress, 

*The people that know their God shall be strong, and do 

exploits.' —Daniel xi, 3a. 

The course of this man’s life had been very simple, 
and yet crowded with events, and with manifold 
activity. The element of his energy was an inde¬ 
structible faith in God, and in an a.ssistance flowing 
immediately from Him.— Goethe upon Jung Stil¬ 
ling, 

Reference. —XI. 32, 33.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. 
No. 609. 

* They shall fall by the sword and by flame, by captivity, and 
by spoil, many days.’—D anikl xi. 33. 

It is sometimes argued that religious convictions are 
not as strong as they were in old times. But * that 
the fervour for truth is not diminished may be seen 
in regions outside theology. ... At this moment 
hundreds of educated men are defying the whole 
power of the Russian Empire in the struggle for 
constitutional libeii:y. Every month sees a score or 
more of them con.signcd to a hopeless dungeon or 
sent to Siberia, and the ranks close up again firmer 
after every fresh gap. Some of us cannot have for¬ 
gotten how a cixDwd of Poles, men and women, knelt 
down in 1861 in the great square of Warsaw, praying 
and singing hymns, as fifteen volleys of grape-shot 
tore through their ranks. The sacrifice was unavail¬ 
ing ; but it is by sacrifice of this sort that national 
chai-acter is regenerated, and as long as the spirit of 
martyi'dom lives, there seems no need to despair of 
the future of humanity.—C. H. Pearson. 


* And some of them that be wise shall falL’—D aniel xi. 35. 
See Browning’s poem, * A Lost Leader 

* Even to the time of the end.’—D aniel xi. 33, 

In Greek authors of classical times there is no trace 
of the thought that the human race as a whole, or 
any single people, is advancing towards a Divinely 
appointed goal; there is nothing of what the modems 
mean by the ‘ Education of the World,’ ‘the Progress 
of the Race,’ the ‘ Divine guidance of Nations The 
first germ of the thought is in Polybius ^ (circa 204- 
122 B.C.), whose work illustrates the idea of a pro¬ 
vidential destiny presiding over the march of Roman 
history, and building up the imperial power of Rome 
for the good of mankind.— Butcher’s Aspects of the 
Greek Genius, pp. 155, 156. 

* Neither shall he regard any God : for he shall magnify him* 

self above all.’— Daniel xi. 36 f. 

Others may occupy themselves, if they will, in seek¬ 
ing a nostrum to destroy the phylloxera; be it mine 
to find one that shall destroy the Christian religion. 
—M. Paul Bert. 

Can there be a more dreadful delusion than to 
see God where He is not, or to imagine ourselves 
more enlightened than Jesus Christ? —Dr. William 
Barry. 

* He shall have power over the treasures of gold and of silver. 

. . . Yet he shall come to his end.’ —Daniil xi. 43-45. 

I CAN never forget the inexpressible luxury and pro- 
phanenesse, gaming and all dissoluteness, and as it 
were total forgetfiillnesse of God (it being Sunday 
evening) which this day se’nnight I was witness of, 
the king sitting and toying with his concubines, a 
French boy singing love songs in that glorious gallery, 
whilst about twenty of the greate courtiers and other 
dissolute persons were at Basset round a large table, 
a bank of at least 2000 in gold before them, upon 
which two gentlemen who were with me made re¬ 
flexions with astonishment. Six days after was all in 
the dust!—E velyn’s Diary, Feb. 1685. 

*Yet he shall come to his end, and none help him.*— 
Daniel xi. 45. 

Our physical organism was devised for existence in 
the atmosphere of our globe and so is our moral 
organism devised for existence in justice. Every 
faculty craves for it, is more intimately bound up 
with it than with the laws of gravitation, light, or 
heat; and to plunge into injustice is to fling ourselves 
head foremost into what is hostile and unknown.— 
Maktkeunck, The Buried Temple, 

References.— XI.—J. G. Murphy, The Book of Daniel, p. 
160. XII. 2,’3,—J. C. M. Bellow, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 166. 

* And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 

firmament: and they that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars for ever and ever.’—D aniel xii. 3. 

I DO believe the station of a popular preacher is one 
of the greatest trials on earth: a man in that posi¬ 
tion does not stop to soberly calculate how muco, or 

a contemporary of the Prophet who wrote the book of 

Daniel. 
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rather how little is done when there appears a great 
effect, nor to consider how immense is tne difference 
between deeply affecting the feelings and perman¬ 
ently changing the heart. The preeicher who causes 
a great sensation and excited feelings is not necss- 
Barily the one who will receive the reward of shining 
as the stars for ever and ever, because he has turned 
many to righteousness.— F. W. Robeetsok. 

* As the stars.’—D aniel xii. 3. 

Yonder stars are rising. Have you ever noticed their 
order, heard their ancient names, thought of what 
they were, as teachere, * lecturei-s,* in that large public 
hall of the night, to the wisest men of old ? Have 
you ever thought of the direct promise to you your¬ 
selves, that you may be like them if you will ? * They 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma¬ 
ment ; and they that turn many to righteousness, as 
the stars, for ever and ever.* They that be wise. 
Don't think that means knowing how big the moon 
is. It means knowing what you ought to do, as 
man or woman ; what your duty to your father is, 
to your child, to your neighbour, to nations your 
neighbours.—U uskin, Fors Clavigera, lxxv. 

I UKE to associate my friends with particular stai-s, 
there is something so sweet and intimate and con¬ 
fidential in a star. The sun and the moon, but 
especially the sun, are too universal and general for 
particular frieiidsliip; but you may consider a star 
as your own.— Erskine of Linlathkn. 

Heine, in his Confessions^ tells of an interview he 
once had with Hegel. After supper the poet, look¬ 
ing out of the window, began to speak sentimentally 
of the stara as the dwelling place of the blessed. 
Hegel muttered, * Hum ! hum ! The stars are simply 
a brilliant leprosy on the face of heaven *. * In GodB 

name,* cried the poet, ‘ is there then no happy place 
ab( 3 ve where the virtuous may find reward after 
death?* Whereupon Hegel rejoined, ‘So you think 
you deserve a pourboire for tending your sick 
mother, or for not poisoning your elder brother I * 

* They that turn many to righteousness.’— Daniel xii. 3 . 

Take as many to heaven with you as ye are able to 
draw. The more ye draw with you, ye shall be the 
welcomer yourself.— Samuel UirrHEEFORD. 

Refbrbncb.— XII. 3.—T. Sadler, Sunday ThoughU, p. 212. 

*Maiiy shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.’ 

—Daniel xii. 4. 

It is written. Many shobll Twn to and fro, and 
knowledge shall he increased. Surely the plain 
rule is, I..et each considerate peraon have his way, 
and see what it will lead to. For not this man and 
that man, but all men make up mankind, and their 
united tastes the taste of mankind. How often have 
we seen some such adventurous and perhaps much 
censured wanderer light on some outlying, neglected, 
yet vitally momentous province ; the hidden treasures 
of which he fii*st discovered, and left proclaiming till 
the general eye and effort were directed thither, and 


the conquest was completed. Wise was he who 
counselled that speculation should have free course, 
and look fearlessly toward all the thirty-two point* 
of the compass, whithersoever and howsoever it listed. 
—Sartor Resartus, book i. 1. 

The art of printing appears to have been providenti¬ 
ally reserved till these latter ages, and then pro¬ 
videntially brought into use, as what was to be 
instrumental for the future in carrying on the ap- 
|)ointed course of things. The alterations which this 
art has already made in the face of the world are not 
inconsiderable. By means of it, whether immediately 
or remotely, the methods of carrying on business are 
in several respects improved, knowledge has been 
increased, and some sort of literature is become 
general. — Butler, 

* Shut up the words and seal the book ... till the time of the 

end.’ —Daniel xu. 4, 9. 

My book will await its reader; has not God waited 
six thousand years be.’ore He has created a man to 
contemplate 11 is works? — Kepler. 

Rbkbrhncbe.—XII. 4.—H. W. Beecher, Chruiian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxix. p. 291. XII. 6.— J. Kerr Campbell, Ch/rU- 
iian World Pulpit, 1890, p. 131. 

AUTHORITY 

* And he said, Go thy way, Daniel: for the words are closed 

up and sealed till the time of the end. Many shall be 
purified, and made white, and tried; but the wicked shall 
do wickedly: and none of the wicked shall understand, 
but the wise shall understand.’— Daniel xii. 9, 10. 

It is the manner of the Holy Spirit in sacred pro¬ 
phecy to pass rapidly from one future event to an¬ 
other foreshadowed by it. The Prophet in this 
Scripture having revealed the sufferings which the 
Hebrew Church and nation would endure in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, passes on by a quick 
transition to unfold the trials which await the 
Christian Church in the latter days. It is a subject 
for serious inquiry whether, in the history of the 
Church or world of late years, there has not been a 
gradual tendency towards a fulfilment of this pro¬ 
phecy. 

I. In reviewing the past we may recognize a re- 
mai'kable change in popular opinion concerning the 
origin and claims of authority, both civil and ecclesi¬ 
astical. The belief taught by St. Paul and St Peter 
that authority is derived from God, and that obedience 
is due to lawful authority in things not unlawful for 
the Lord’s sake, has now been greatly weakened ; 
and authority is commonly supposed to be derived 
from earth and not from heaven, and to have no 
other claim upon allegiance than that which depends 
on the voice of the people, and not on the will of 
God. Together with the change in popular opinion 
as to the claims of authority two other powers have 
grown up. Men ci*ave protection, and admire strength. 
On one side some have almost deified the Roman 
Papacy, and on the other side some have been driven 
to defy all authority whether temporal or spiritual, 
and to cast away all belief in a Personal Ruler of 
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the World, and in future rewards and punishments, 
and to place the people on the throne of God. 

II. Our own duty in face of these events. We 
must endeavour to revive in the public mind a re- 
coiinition of the Divine orimn of authority. Uliis 
feeling; needs to be answered in rulew as well as in 
gubjeits. If parents, masters, and governors were 
resolved to act in the consciousness that their auth¬ 
ority is received from God, and that He will call 
them to account at the Great Day, then they would 
use it as a sacred trust from heaven, and never abuse 
it to gratify their own selfish desires.— Rishop 
WottDswouTH, Clerical Library, vol. ii. p. 262. 

* They that be wise.’—D aniel xii. lo. 

God will not judge men by what they know ; yet to 
have used knowledge rightly will be a staff to support 
and comfort us in passing through the dark valley.— 
JowK'rr. 

* But the wicked shall do wickedly.*—D anibl xii. xo. 

WiTKRK, if not in Christ, is the power that can per¬ 
suade a sinner to return, that can bring home a heart 
to Godt Common mercies of God, though they 
have a leading faculty to repentance, yet the re¬ 
bellious heart will not l>e led by them. The judg¬ 
ments of God, public or pei-sonal, though they ouglit 
to drive us to God, yet the heart unchanged runs 
the further from God. Leave Christ out, 1 say, and 
all other means work not this way; neither the works 
nor the word of God sounding daily in his ear. 
Return, return. Let the noise of the rod speak it 
too, and both join to<^ther to make the cry louder 
yet the wicked will do wickedly .— Leighton. 

* For thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the 
days.’—D aniel xh. 13. 

Nature in her grave nobleness is not less, but more 
dear now, when I remember that I shall soon bid her 
good even, to enter into the presence of her Lord 
and mine. New heavens and a new eai-th—I cannot 
sever my human heart from mine own land ; and who 
shall say that those noble countries, casting off all 
impurity in the fiery trial that awaits them, shall 
not he our final heaven ? 

I love to think that it may be so; I love to think 
that the Lord, in His humanity, looks tenderly upon 
the mortal soil on which He sojourned in His won¬ 
drous life, and that here, perchance, in these very 
lands, made holy by His grace and power, our final 
rest shall be. It may be l)ut a fancy ; but it comes 
upon me with gentle might, like the whispered com¬ 
fort of an angel. A new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness—a glorified humanity which, remaining 
human, is mortal no longer I with the judgment and 
Uic condemnation and the waw of the Lx)rd overpast, 
and the earth and the heaven one fair broad country, 
and Himself over all, blessed for ever! These ai’e 
the old man’s dreams; and they shed new glory over 
the pleasant places in which my linos have fallen.— 
From Adam Or acme of Moaagray, by Mas. Ou- 

PUANT. 


Spare no deceit. Lay the sword upon it; go oref 
it: keep youwelves clear of the blood of all men, either 
by word or writing; and keep youi'selves clean, that 
ou may stand in your throne, and every one have 
is lot, and stand in the lot in the Ancient of Daya. 
—Fox’s Addreaa to the Quakera, 1656. 

. * Thou Shalt stand in thy lot*-~DANixL xil 13. 

Jesus, that Flower of Jesse set without hands, getteth 
many a blast, and yet withers not, because He is 
His Father’s noble Rose, casting a sweet smell 
through heaven and earth, and ‘must grow; and in 
the same garden grow the saints, God’s fair and 
beautiful lilies, under wind and rain, and all sun¬ 
burned, and yet life remaineth at the root. Keep 
within His garden, and you shall grow with them, till 
ihi) great Husbandman, our dear Master Gardener, 
come and tran.splant you from the lower part of His 
vineyard up to the higher, to the very heart of His 
garden, above the wrongs of the rain, sun, and wind. 
—Samuel Rutherford. 

GO THOU THY WAY 

* But gfo thou thy way till the end be: for thou Shalt rest, and 

stand in thy lot at the end of the days.’—D aniel xii. 13. 

If there be any deep prophetic sense in these last 
words of God to Daniel, 1 do not mean to endeavour 
now to seal ch them far. I wish only to accept them 
very practically, and very simply, as they apply to 
every one of us; and this is what they say to you 
and me. 

I. Qo Thou Thy Way.—‘The future is wrapped 
in clouds; much is hidden from your view; and 
there are many mysteries—“ But go thou thy way **; 
do not hesitate, do not look back, do not measure by 
results—go thou thine own proper way and appointed 
way. Do thy work, whatever it be, that God has 
given thee to do; fulfil thy part; execute thy mis¬ 
sion; act out thy destiny—“Go thou thy wayV 
And there are many of you to whom this command 
appears now especially to apply. I see some of you 
afraid to begin. Halting at the threshold, you have 
such a fear lest you should fall back again, and do 
harm by your inconsistencies, and grieve the Holy 
Ghost, and it would be worse for you than ever. 
To you it comes—‘ Go thou thy way . Or you have 
tried and failed so often that you are utterly dis¬ 
couraged, and you are sure that you shall never 
succeed ; nevertheless, * Go thou thy way Or the 
work which you are now called to do is very great, 
and it so outstretches all your strength and all your 
grace that you dare not touch it—‘Go thou thy 
way Or the differences of opinion in the Churen 
are so apparent. It is so hard to know ‘what is 
truth *—I am drawn so many ways, I see so many 
contradictions, such opposites, I do not know what 
to believe—‘Go thou tny wav’. Or there are such 
inconsistencies everywhere. I see so much that b 
wrong in Christian men that I feel frequently 
staggered—‘Go thou thy way’. You cannot bt 
wrong if you are in the path of duty, that is safe; 
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the rest will take care of itself. Only ac t out your 
convictions, and keep well in your own true line. 

II. But be sure it is ‘ Thy Way*.—But then you 
must fii*st have well ascertained that that way which 
you are now going to take is ‘ ihy way *. This was 
the point at issue netween Christ and Satan. Satan, 
falsely quoting, said : *In their hands they shall he ar 
Thee up’—leaving out the sequel, which was the 
hinge.ot the promise, ‘in all Thy ways*. Cluist saw 
the omission, and saw that any venture which was 
without that condition would be presumptuous; and 
therefore He answered: ‘Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God'. The first thing, therefore, that you 
have to do is to be quite sure tliat the way you are 
taking is ‘thy way*. Ask God to make this (juite 
clear. Try it by some of the great tests. Does your 
conscience quite go along with it ? Have you a 
vooition ? Is it directly or indirectly to usefulness ? 
Is there any cross in it ? Does it bi ing you nearer 
to Christ? Do you believe that He is pleased with 
you in it? Does it advance truth and holiness? If 
you are quite satisfied by such proofs that it is your 
way, then go, nothing doubting. With the end you 
have nothing to do ; that is God’s care. He will be 
sure to make that right Deal with the present, and 
watch for, but do not anticipate nor wish to hasten 
conclusions. Steadily, patiently, and perseveringlv 
work on, wait on, believe on, till the end be. And, 
be that end what it may, it will be a blessed end 
to you ; strange, perhaps, very contrary to your ex¬ 
pectations, but a right end and a happy end. I 
know of no comfort in life—I know of no repose 
greater than this—to-day, duty; to-morrow, trust— 
the foot straight in the road, and the eye looking out 
for loving encls it cannot see. 

III. The Soul’s Rest.—I do not wonder that the 
very next words ai'e ‘thou shalt rest*—‘ Go thou thy 
way,’ and ‘thou shalt rest’. There is the soul’s rest, 
increasing experience of God s faithfulness, a growing 
assurance of forgiveness, a greater and greater near¬ 
ness to Christ, tokens for good, glances of the smile of 
God—all these will be ‘rest,’ even while you are on 
the road. 

REST FOR GOD’S SERVANTS 

* But go thou thy way till the end bo: for thou shalt rest, and 

stand in thy lot at the end of the days.’—D aniel xii. 13. 

Tuksx words are addressed to Daniel, now an old 


man, when his work is over, and little remains for him 
but to die. 

I. For God’s servants this present life is a time of 
labour, and in respect of it tWir time of rest is not 
yet They are looking forward to their rest This 
IS the place of labour, with its accompanying measure 
of weariness and pain. Best is an eventide blessing 
and comes when the day ends. True, the Gospm 
holds out a present rest, real and wonderful, to 
men believing, hut it is true that called to rest in 
God, the Christian is also called to seiwice: and 
this service has in it a laboriousness, a burden- 
bearing, an experience of weaiiness and an exercise 
of patience. 

II. But this labour has its period. While He ap¬ 
points to His servants their day of work, and amid 
the blessings of the life of faith disciplines them 
with their measure of toil and pain, He will certainly 
(and not too late) bring them into theii* rest. But 
what can we say of it ? 

(а) One thing certain we may fix upon—its sinless¬ 
ness. What exercise, what high employmeiit, may 
lie theirs, we do not know. But this wonderful rest 
goes through it Sin and temptation come nigh them 
no more. 

(б) Here we live in a continual experience of change. 
But then how diffei-ent For want of constancy our 
rest here is unquiet and precarious at best—a brief 
snatch of bi*eathing: but they possess it iheie. 

(c) We know how any great experience, religious 
or not, disc]uicts us here. The hcaii beats (juick, and 
becomes too full, and joy itself becomes painful. Not 
so there: not so with those who are made con'^^cioui 
of the love that blesses them, and of the nearness of 
that uncreated and eternal nature. 

III. At the end of the days God’s serva'nt shall 
find the work in which he bore a part perfected. And 
he shall find his own labour in it. So, when God sub¬ 
jects His servants to that discipline which the most 
eminent of them, and those that have served most 
faithfully, have experienced, He is not sending them 
away as useless sei*vanta.— IL Raixy, Sojoiuming With 
Ood, p. 37. 

RiFsaBNCEt.—XII. 13,—C. Stanford, Pmny Pulpit^ Na 
1033. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (10th Series), p. 64. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Daniel^ p. 84. XIL 
—J. G. Murphy, The Book ^ DarM, p. 190. 
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Rbfrrbncbb.—I. 4, 6, 8-10.—S. Cox, (l§t Series), 

vol. X. p. 422. II. 1, 21, 22.— Ibid, II. 3.—G. Matheson, 
Sermon on the Mounts p. 193. II. 6-7. —Spurgeon, SermonSf vol. 

X. No. 690. II. 8.—J. Parker, The Gospel of Jesus Christy p. 
220. F. D. Maurice, Prophets and KingSy p. 196. II. 14.— 

J. N. Norton, Golden TruthSy p. 134. II. 14, 16.—H. Melvill, 
Penny Pulpily No. 1843. 

THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WILDERNESS 

* Therefore, behold, I will allure her, and brinsT her into the 

wilderness,* etc.—H osba ii. 14 , 15 . 

Little as the Israelites were permanently benefited by 
their sufferings in the desert, they appear never to 
have forgotten them. Hence ‘the wilderness’ be¬ 
came another word amon^ them for trouble and sor¬ 
row. It beai*s that meaning here. 

I. It points out to us, in the finst instance, the 
Author of affliction. 

II. 'i^he text shows us next why God afflicts us; at 
least, it discovers to us one of the most frecjiient causes 
of our sorrowa 

III. We learn further in the text how God some¬ 
times afflicts us. It describes Him as doing it gradu¬ 
ally, compassionately, tenderly. 

IV. Having followed the Christian into the wilder¬ 
ness, consider, in the next place, the comfort the Lord 
impai*ts to him there. ‘I will speak comfortably 
unto her.* 

V. Hut consolation is not all that an immoi’tal 
spirit needs in sorrow. Our attention is called, there¬ 
fore, to the supplies which God furnishes in tribulation. 

VI. The hope that God excites in affliction. The 
valley of Achor was situated at the very entrance of 
the promised land. 

VII. The effect to be produced on Israel by the 
mercies vouchsafed to her. ‘ She shall sing there as 
in the days of her youth.*—C. Hradley, SeirraoTia, 

p. 21. 

THE VALLEY OF TROUBLING 

* I will give her . . . the valley of Achor for a door of hope.’ 

—Hosra II. 15. 

I. ‘Achor’ means ‘troubling,* and the valley got its 
name from a great crime, a great disaster, and a 
great act of judicial punishment. The crime was 
that of Achan, who hid in his tent spoil that ought 
to have been conseci-ated to Jehovah. The disaster 
was the consequent defeat of the Israelites in their 
^sault upon one of the hill cities of Canaan. The 
judicial act was that, by Divine command, the 
culprit who had troubled Israel, bringing on it defeat, 
was stoned to death, his body and all his possessions 
burned, and a great cairn piled over his ashes. 
Hosea is prophesying of the captivity in Babylon 
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under the figure of a repetition of the earlier histcurj 
and the experience of the Exodus. The valley ot 
trouble is tumed into a means by which nope 
draws neai’er to the beaten and desponding host. 

11. The strength of a Christian man is in his sin* 
lessness. And so we may learn that if we have been 
beaten once, and again attack, and again are foiled^ 
the shameful disaster is a Divine warning to us to 
look not only to our equipment; but to our temper, 
and see whether the reason for failure lies, not only 
in something wrong in the details or accompaniment 
of our effort, but in something lacking in the com¬ 
munion which we have with God Himself. But 
again, Hosea's imaginative use of the old story 
teaches us how hope may co-exist with trouble, 
sorrow, trial, affliction, or the like. Such co-exist¬ 
ence is quite possible. 

HI. Hosea here teaches us, not only the possible 
co-existence of hope and trouble, but the sure issue 
of rightly borne trouble in a brighter hope. Ajssuredly 
if a man has accepted the providences there will 
follow on the darkest of them a brightening hope. 
Then there is another reason why the sure child of 
trouble' patiently, Christianly borne, is a more joyful 
hope. And that reason is set out in full by a man 
that was an expert in trouble, viz. Paul, when he 
says, ‘ tribulation worketh patience Thus tribular 
tion which borne in faith works patience, and 
patience which brings evidence of a Divine Helper, 
teach us to say, ‘ Thou hast been my help ; Tnou 
wilt be my help'. And so hope is the last blessed 
result of tribulation.—A. Maclarkn, The Baptist 
Times and FreemaUy 15 August, 1902, p. 603. 

Rkfbrbnoes. —II. 16.— J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached ui 
Sackville College Chapely vol. iii. p. 337. A. Maclarea, Weeskda/g 
Evening AddresseSy p. 159. Bishop Lightfoot, Old Testament 
OutlineSy p. 2G6. II. 21, 22.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the 
Prophets, vol. ii. p. 72. III. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vpL xv. 
No. 888. 

EPHRAIM AND HIS IDOLS 

* Ephraim is joined to idols ; let him alone.* —Hosba it, 17. 

These words are not intended as a threatening of 
the cessation of the Divine pleadings. There ai'e no 
people about whom God says that they ai*e so 
wedded to any sin that it is no use trying to do any¬ 
thing for them, 

I. Ephraim is the name of the Northern Kingdom 
of Israel, one of the two into which the nation was 
divided. It is the people in the other, the neigh¬ 
bouring nation, that are spoken to; and what is 
meant by the ‘ letting alone ’ is enough ex¬ 

pressed for us in the previous verse: ‘ Though thou, 
Israel, be faithful, yet let not Judah offend. . . , 
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Ephraim (Israel) is joined to idols; (JudahJ let him 
alone *. That is to say, do you not go and walk in 
his ways, and meet a snare to your soul. 

II. Between God’s Church and the contiguous 

world let there be a gulf. Ephraim and the idols are 
confused and melted together, and the world and its 
idols are confused and moulded together in the same 
fashion. So then, if you are joined to them you are 
joined to their idols; and if you do not let Ephraim 
alone, you have community with the idolatiy which 
belongs to him. j 

III. It is a very bad sign of a Christian man when 
his chosen companions are people that have no 
sympathy with him in his religion. There may be a 
great many things about religious people that may 
repel religious people as religious people of other 
characters, yet l>etween you, if you ai*e a Christian 
man, and the most unlike you of your brethren, there 
is a far deeper sympathy than there is between you 
and the irreligious man that is most like you in all 
these things.—A. Maclaren, Contemporary Pulpit, 
vol. VI. p. 56. 

Refkrisncrs.—IV. 17 .—Spurgeon, Sermont, vol. xlx* No. 
1140 . Bi.^liop Woodford, Occasional Sermons, vol. i. p. 32 . 

THE CONFESSION OF SIN 

* E will go and return to My place, till they acknowledge their 
offence, and seek My face: in their affliction they will 
seek Me early.’— Hose a v, 15 . 

It is the picture of a father dealing with a child who 
has not yet owned his fault. The father has been 
trying to |>ersuade the child, but the child will not 
confess. Then the father says, *I will try another 
way, ** I will go and return to my place, till they 
acknowledge their offence, and seek my face ”; my 
absence will be sure to bring with it sorrow and 
trouble: and “in their affliction they will seek me 
early ”And then it is beautiful to link on the next 
verse. It is almost a pity that it has been thrown 
into another chapter. The absence has brought the 
affliction, and the affliction has brought confession : 

‘ Come, and let us return unto the Lord : for He hath 
tom, and He will heal us; He hath smitten, and He 
will bind us up’. We often feel as if God was gone 
away from us. May it not be that there is just that 
difference, that distinct boundary-line between absence 
and presence—‘till they shall acknowledge their 
offence’. And may not that affliction which has 
visited you have come upon this very errand, to say, 

‘ Confess, confess that secret sin, which is keeping God 
away from you*? Confess your sins. Bring out 
those captive kings out of the cavern of your heart. 
You will find it such a relief; there will come such a 
sense of liberty; God will be so pleased with you; 
and you will oegin, from that moment, to feel so 
much happier. There may be verj little which stands 
between you and peace but the silence you are keep¬ 
ing, and the deceit you are practising about some sin. 
Make the effoii;. Determine, * Whatever I am besides, 
I will be honest, be open, and confess But pow, let 
us consider how this confession is to be made. 


I. Confess in Humiliation.—Confession is to God, 
and it should be done with the deepest and mcMt 
careful humiliation. Whatever can help to humilia¬ 
tion, do it. God requires that the relation with 
Himself which has been interrupted and reversed by 
your sin should be re-adjusted. You must go very 
low down into the dust, and God must go up very 
high. The one will not do without the other. As 
self goes down, Christ must go up; and as Christ 
goes up, self must go down. Put yourself, really and 
simply, at the very lowest—down into the dust—that 
is tne essence of confession. 

II. Particularize Your Sins.—^To the same end 
let your confession to God particularize. Be very 
minute—as minute, let your confession be, as you can 
possibly make it. Mention all the little things. Make 
them stand \:ut in l)old relief. It is the sum of con¬ 
fession. Generally, persons are ready enough to con¬ 
fess many, nay, most of their sins—but there is one 
which they do not like to speak of, even when they 
are speaking to God. Now, your confession will oe 
nothing at all if you only reach to that. There are 
a great many good suggestions and rules about con¬ 
fession in the book of Leviticus, * And it shall be, 
when he shall be guilty in one of these things, that 
he shall confess that he hath sinned in that thing ’— 
that thing. That thing do you lay out before Ghxi 
in all its parts—the guilty omissions which went be¬ 
fore it—tne wrong motives—the secret feelings—the 
aggravating circumstances, the special acts—the guilty 
pleasure—the resistance of the Spirit, the grievings 
of conscience—the miserable conseqiiences, 

III. Accept the Punishment.—^When you confess 
sin, always do it os one who is accepting punishment. 
Open your breast to take punishment. Feel and say, 

* Lord, I am here—no punishment can be too heavy 
for me But, Oh ! Father, ‘ mercifully look upon our 
infirmities, and for the gloiy of Thy name, turn from 
UvS all those evils that we most righteously have de¬ 
served*. ‘O Lord, correct me, but with judgment; 
not in Thine anger, lest Thou bring me to nothing.* 

IV. Lay the Sin upon the Altar.—And at the same 
moment realize, and do not doubt, that you are lay- 
ing your sin upon the true altar, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. As you speak the self-demeaning words, and 
as you feel the heaviest convictions, believe that you 
are laying all upon the head of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who shall carry all that is there laid on Him, up, 
far, far away into a land, not inhabited, where they 
shall be seen and mentioned no more. 

V. Make Some Act of Devotion.—Then go and 
try to embody that confession, and give it all the 
force and substance you can, by some holy act—some 
self-denying labour of love—some gift of God—some 
special act of devotion. 

But true confession to God will always he accom¬ 
panied with, and will always produce, the wish to 
make some confession to man. If you have ever 
stolen anything, restore it. If you nave told a lie, 
acknowledge it. If you have done anything that 
can hurt anybody’s feelings, or anybody’s soul, go 
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and make what amends you can. You owe it to 
that man, you owe it to your own soul. It will be 
good evidence to all men of the reality of your faith 
and love. 

Rbkkiibnce8 .--V. 15.—J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays After 
Trinity, part ii. p. 289. J. Vaughan, Sermons (6th Seriei), p, 
14. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1483. VI. 1.—J. 
Baldwin Brown, The Sunday Afternoon, p. 2(59. VI. 1-10.— 
F. Hastings, Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. xxix. p. 261. VI. 
3.—T. R. Williams, Sermons by Welshmen, p. 169. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons on the Prophets, vol. ii. p. 72, Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1246. 

Hosba vl 4. 

My text is the sad Divine comment upon the ap¬ 
parently genuine repentance and (juick retum to God 
expressed in previous versts. But God sees how 
flimsy and hollow that i-epentance is. 

I. It is a strange and awl id fact that men can 
thwart God. The words of the text express per¬ 
plexity, and it would seem as if we must accept them 
as implying the failure of every weapon He has. It 
is a mystery, but it is no less a certainty. But it is 
not owing to deficiency in his appliances. 

II. The most dangerous of all man’s ways of thwart¬ 
ing God is through transient impulses and resolutions. 

III. Our resolutions to amena are incomplete, and 
usually arise from fear or pain. 

IV. The Divine effort to amend us persista What 
is the effect of all our unbelief upon God ? It is not 
to make Him angry, not to make Him pause, but to 
heighten the energy of His efforts.—A, Maclaren. 

ReferENCK.—VI. 4.—H. VV. Beecher, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. zx. p. 1381. 

MERCY, AND NOT SACRIFICE 

' For I desire mercy, and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of 
God more than burnt offerings.’— Hosea vi. 6. 

Hoska conceives the relation of Jehovah to His 
people as a moral union. 

I. Not with violence, but gently, with tender in¬ 
dulgence anil consideration, had they been treated; 
Jehovah had shown towards them the love and regard 
of a father. Israel, as an aggregate of indiviclual 

rsons, is Jehovah’s family; and l)etween the mem- 
rs of a family governeci l)y such a Head, mutual 
loyalty and kinifness, mutual consideration and regard, 
ought instinctively to prevail, and form a natural 
bond regulating the intercoui-se of each with his 
fellow-man. 

II. By ‘ knowledge of God,’ Hosea here means not 
a merely intellectual apprehension of His nature, but 
a knowlctlge displaying itself in conduct, a knowledge 
of His power, His influence, and His character, rest¬ 
ing uj)on spiritual experience, and resulting in moral 
practice. 

III. The Ismelites, Hosea says, had misapprehended 
the nature of Jehovah’s demands: they were prompt, 
and even punctilious, in the peifonnance of outward 
religious cei emonies, supposing that this would satisfy 
His requirements; but what He delighted in was 
conduct governed consistently by a moral purpose, 


and a life regulated by a cheerful regard for the 
rights and needs of other men: sacrifice was offered 
roperly as the expression of a right state of heart, 
ut it could not be accepted in lieu of it; it was 
valueless unless accompanied by sincerity of purpose 
and integi ity of life. 

IV. Mercy and not sacrifice! The knowledge of 
God, rather than burnt offerings I The saying is one 
of those pregnant ones which abound in the writings 
of the prophets, and which, expanded and generalized, 
became the basis of the teaching of Christ Chnst 
enforced anew the true character of religion. The 
citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven was recognized, 
not by external marks, but by Godlike dispositions, 
b^ humility, meekness, the aspiration after goodnesii 
simplicity.—S. It Deiveb, Setmous^ p. 217. 

A FALSE STANDARD 

* Bat they like men have transgfressed the covenant; theft 
have they dealt treacherously with Me.’— Hosea vu 7. 

In the Old Testament the idea of covenant coloun 
the whole history. Pious Jews looking back inte^ 
preted the past of their race by this great thought 
They were the children of the promise, and the promise 
was the giacious relationship into which God entered 
with the people of Israel. To Hosea it was a figure 
of speech by which he expressed his interpretation 
of the spiritual history of Israel, stating the terms of 
love in which God stood towards them, and on the 
other side the moral obligations that lay upon them 
in view of that gracious attitude. Israel’s privilege 
meant Israel’s duty. The covenant was broken when 
they ceased to do justly and love mercy and walk 
humbly with God. They put themselves out of that 
sweet relationship, wilfully robbed themselves of the 
)romise, when they did not perform their part of tha 
oving contract. They took the rank and place of 
other men. They like men transgressed the covenani 
Thus these words are more than an assertion of uni¬ 
versal human fallibility, more than saying that it il 
human to err, like men to transgress. It is the 
assertion of a higher standard for Israel. Israel had 
special privileges, peculiar opportunities, and was 
charged with a mission. To fail, to be after all only 
like other men, was to come under heavier condemna¬ 
tion. If they are not better than others they are 
worse; for they have sinned against clearer lighl| 
and sinned against special love. 

I. The principle of this greater condemnation ii 
a common one, and works out in every relationship 
of life. Every step of progiess sets a new standard! 
and men are judged not by what they have passed 
on the way, but by what they have attained. Evei^ 
advance is a fresh obligation. New knowledge li 
new duty. The higher you rise, the higher rises thd 
standard of judgment. Do you complain? Nay, it 
is the reward of efficiency. In business the capable 
man is not laid on the shelf as a reward for his cape- 
city. He is promoted, advanced to harder and more 
responsible positions. It is the practice of life; anil 
we recognize the principle in every sphere. 
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II. There is, however, a constant tendency to level 
4own the standai-d, and to be content with just what 
ii exf^cted by the mass. It was against this tendency 
that the prophets ever had to strive. The higher 
religion with its sterner, simpler rites, with its great 
moral claims on life, was ever meniiced by the sur¬ 
rounding idolatries with their appeal to sense and 
their laxer standard. There was also a heathen party 
in Israel, even in her most faithful days, a party ever 
ready to take advantage of every w'eakening of the 
religious conscience and ever making a strong appeal 
to the lower instincts of the nation. Why should 
they be bound to a covenant so severe ? Why not be 
like the men of the place, like the men around them, 
who get on very well and have a happier time where 
less is exj:)ected of them ? The strongest count in 
Hosea’s indictment against them, that ‘they like 
men transgressed the covenant* was also the strongest 
temptation. It is the common temptation still to 
accommodate oneself to environment We excuse 
ourselves that we are just like men when we transgress 
the covenant, the covenant which our own hearts 
acknowledge. 

IIL The men who will sneer at you as a ‘saint* 
will admire you for being what they call a man of the 
world. You will get plenty of help in being like 
others, and plenty of hindrance in attempting the 
exceptional or uncommon. In addition to this outside 
pressure of h low worldly standard, another subtle 
encouragement to reduce the level of conduct is due 
to a disillusionment which comes regarding othei’s, 
sometimes in men we have admired and looked up to. 
We find they are like men, hanip rcd by the same 
weakness, liable to the same temjitations, overtaken 
by the same faults. We take a low estimate of human 
nature, and bring down our own standard of duty to 
suit it On such reasoning there could be no progress 
at all. There would be no stainless peaks on eaith ; 
only a dreary level We have not come to our king¬ 
dom as men till we have got past the merely social 
conscience, the outside standard of othei*s, and have 
within ourselves a measure of right and wrong and 
•re parties to a pei*sonal covenant in which we stand 
to God.— Hugh Black, University Sermons, p. 175, 
Rkfkrencks.—VII. 8 .—J. Baines, Sermons, p. 100. C. J, 
Vaughan, Leasons of Life and Godliness, p. 65. VII, 9.— 
Spurgeon, Smiums, vol. xiv. No. 830. VIII. 2.—J. N. 
Norton, Old Paths, p. 172. J. H. Hitchens, Christian IVorld 
Pulpit, vol. xxvii. p. 69. VIII. 12,—Spurgeon, Smaorw, vol 
L No. 15. X. 2.—76id. vol. v. No. 270. X. 12.—E. Bleu- 
eowe, Plain Sermons to a Country Congregation (2nd Series), p. 
181. XI. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviil. No. 1075. 
U. 3, 4.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Prophets, vol. il p. 87. 

SOW TO YOURSELVES 

* Sow to yourselves in righteousness, reap in mercy.*— 

HoSEA X. 13. 

Qua heaiis are like a field, and if we neglect them 
only crop we can look for is the natural weeds of 
e soil; but if we get our hearts made clean and 
en diligently sow to ourselves in righteousness, we 
may hope for a gradoui and holy harvest 


I. We are to sow to oureelves. Religion is person* 
al, and our first duty is to look well to ourselves. 

(а) Our own spiritual comfort is of paramoimt 
importance, 

(б) In order to sow in righteousness, unrighteom- 
nes8 must be put away. 

II. What shall we sow? We are to sow In 
righteousness—that is, we are to cultivate and prac¬ 
tise the things which constitute a righteous and godly 
life. To sow in righteousness— 

(a) We must have simple, earnest faith. 

{h) We must cherish a holy dread of sin. 

(c) We must seek after spiritual knowledge 

((/) We must cultivate love. 

(e) We must maintain Christian habits. 

What our habits should be we may easily leam 
from the Ward of God. This sowing in righteousncM 
must be constant 

III. If we sow we shall also reap. ‘ Reap in mercy.* 
The reaping mercy will be in this world as well at in 
the next. Religion bears present fruit 

(a) One result of sowing in righteousness will ho 
strength and stability. 

(o) Another result of righteous sowing will bo 
sjiiritnal comfort and joy. 

(c) We are to reap in mercy—God*s infinite ever¬ 
lasting mercy to His children. Mercy for all our 
need. Mercy for ever. Only sow to yourselves in 
righteousness, and you shall reap according to mercy 
—in the life that now is, and in that which is to 
come.—G. Chableswouth, Sermonio SuggestionB^ 
p. 19. 

SEEKING THE LORD AN IMMEDIATE DUTY 

‘ It is time to seek the Lord.’—H osba x. la. 

The state of the people of Israel was such that they 
had need to seek God by repentance and prayer. 
But the text is enually applicable to all who are not 
at peace with Gou. 

I. A Great and Solemn Duty.—^The duty of seek* 
ing God is the fiist and most pressing duty of eveiy 
sinner, 

(а) The text implies that (iod has been forsakeUi 
or forgotten. This is true of all who have not r^ 
pented and come to God. 

(б) Since man, as a sinner, is estranged from 
God, his duty is to seek God by repentance and 
prayer. 

(c) Seeking God implies faith in Jesus Christ. 

(d) Only by seeking (iod can we be delivered from 
sin and its dreadful consequences. 

11 It Is Time to Seek. 

(a) That it is time to seek the Lord is clear from 
the plain teaching of Scripture. 

(b) It is time to seek the Lord because much evil 
has already been committed. 

(c) It is time to seek the Lord because diflicultim 
are increased by delay. 

(d) It is time to seek the Lord because life k m 
uncertain.—G. Chableswoeth, Sermonio Snggo^ 
iiam, p. £2L 
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CORDS OP A MAN 

* 1 drew them with cords of a man, with bands of love: and 1 
was to them as they that take off the yoke on their jaws, 
and I laid meat before them.’— Hosba xi. 4 . 

Hosea, who lived at the decline and fall of the 
Northern Kingdom of Israel, had to speak mostly of 
doom. The Prophet, loving his country with a pas¬ 
sionate devotion, had no ho[)e for the future except 
from the mercy of God asing the inevitable chastise¬ 
ment to biing Israel back to a purer faith and a 
nobler life. 

I. In the earliest days of all (iod taught the nation 
to walk, holding it by the arms, with patience and 
affection, as a mother teaches her child, encouraging 
him, but not too quickly lest he should overtask his 
strength; and when he falls takiiig him up in her 
arms, comforting and healing him. And then as the 
nation grew strong and could walk, and like a child 
now grown to manhocnl wa.s set tasks and had to bend 
to serious burdens, like the oxen which did all the 
draught work in Palestine, the figure changes from 
that of a loving faith or mother teaching a child to 
that of a considerate master driving a team of oxen. 
When Israel was gi’own up and had to carry heavy 
burdens, which is the lot of all men, God wets to them 
as a considerate Master, never leaving them, making 
them feel that He was with them through it all, set¬ 
ting them to the tasks, and gently leading them, and 
strenuously upholding them, taking His place beside 
them, treating them with human sympathy, drawing 
them with cords of a man, with bands of love. 

IL They are homely figures of a father with the 
patience of love towards his little child, and of a 
wagoner with the kindness of sympathy towards his 
labouring cattle ; but what figures could be more ex¬ 
pressive of the thought which Hosea is seeking to 
express of the constant loving providence of God ? 
His love faileth never. He would still as of old, still 
even at the eleventh hour, draw them with cords of 
a man, with bands of love. Is not this explanation 
of Israel’s history the true reading of our own experi¬ 
ence. The secret of all (iod’s dealings with us is love. 
Even in the experience that was hardest to under¬ 
stand, one day it comes to us with the force of a re¬ 
velation that God has been teaching and training us. 
It is this that makes the religious man, and di.stin- 
guishes him from the irreligious. Upon all men are 
laid the trials and tasks of life ; to all men come 
the burden and the j^oke. The religious man knows 
that God is in ail his experience, ever drawing him 
with cords of a man, with Imnds of love. This con¬ 
sciousness of a Divine sympathy makes a man strong, 
and assures him that his life is worth living since it 
commands the interest of heaven. 

IIL Hosea saw the past history of Israel to he the 
very romance of Divine love. It was the key to ex¬ 
plain all His dealing with them, from their childhood 
right on through the long years of training. The 
revelation of God's Divinity has been a revelation of 
His humanity, drawing them with the cords of a man, 
with bands of love. How much more dearly should 


the Christian Church see this than Hosea, after the 
greatest of all object-lessons in Jesus Christ I The 
whole story thrills with human tenderness, with human 
sympathy, sympathy with men in their joy and their 
sorrow, sympathy with the little child, and with all 
on whom the yoke pressed, the labouring and heavy- 
laden. Can He fail to draw all men unto Himself? 
With the cords of a man He is drawing men: in the 
bands of love He is binding the world together. 
Who can resist the appeal of His broken body and 
shed blood ?—Hugh Black, Christa Service of Love^ 
p. 109. 

Reperbnobs.—XI. 4.—Bishop Temple, Rugby Sermom (lit 
Series), p.l. Spur^^on, Smnens, vol. xvi. No. 934. XI. 8.— 
J. Baldwin Brown, The Sunday Aftemconj p. 261. XII. 9.— 
Phillips Brooks, Lem of Growth^ p. 365. XII. 10.—Spur¬ 
geon, Sermons^ vol. iv. No. 206. XIII. 11.—J. H. Newman, 
Parochial and Plain Sermons^ vol. iii. p. 29. XIII. 14.—J. 
Vaughan, Fifty Sermom (9th Series), p. 69. H. Melvill, 
Penny Pulpit^ No. 1994. 

REPENT AND RETURN 
* O Israel, return unto the Lord Thy God.*—H osba xiv. x. 
Hoska’s closing appeal is full of tenderness, gracious 
authoritativeness, and hopefulness. 

I. Qod*s Call to Israel. — It was a call to repentance. 
They had gone far and for a long time from Him. 
It is not yet too late nor too far to return ; but they 
must return, and not stop short of Him. The 
simple word ‘ return' speaks of hope, and may inspire 
confidence. They are encouraged also by the re¬ 
minder that they are ‘ Israel,' the name so significant 
as their covenant name. Still further are they 
helped by God's name expressing the relation in 
which He stood to them, ‘The Lord thy God*. 
Jehovah, their Creator, Benefactor, Redeemer, in 
covenant with them, and still their God, willing as 
ever to bless them, and with claims upon them not¬ 
withstanding their departure from Him. That 
which might seem to bar repentance is the vei^ 
reason for its exercise. The need of repentance is 
pressed home. The fallen are the proper subjects of 
repentance. 

II. The Method of Returning.—God does not leave 
Israel in the dark as to the style and spirit of repent¬ 
ance, but gives specific information regarding the 
acceptable and successful way of returning to Him. 
‘ Take with you words* Do not appear before the 
Lord empty or silent, yet bring no outward gifts or 
sacrifices ; bring only words —words of penitent con¬ 
fession. Do not put Him off with vague lon^ngs and 
wistful yearnings and confused thoughts ; ^ve shape 
to your feelings and form your thoughts in worcb; 
be definite; say something. Of course the words 
must come from the heart, and be its true expression. 
There is to be no sullen silence, but a simple utter¬ 
ance of penitence. Words coming from the heart 
are worth more than elaborate and costly but heart¬ 
less sacrifices. Words compel us to analyse our 
emotions and embody our desires, and fix us down to 
distinct statements. But such words as God thus 
requires are not natural to those fallen in iniquity. 
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God Himself gives them; He fills our mouth with 
arguments. 

Ill. What Words Shall Wc Take? —‘Say unto 
Him’— 

(а) * Take away all iniquity* A great saying, 
involving confession of our iniquity, the need of its 
removal, God’s power and readiness to remove it, 
our inability to remove it 

(б) ‘ Receive us graciously ; * literally, ‘ receive 
good ’; q.d. accept the only good thing we bring, the 
confession which we offer, and which Thou hast put 
into our heai-t and mouth. 

(c) ‘ So will we render the calves of our lips,* 
i.e. present the prayei’s and praises of our lips as 
thankoflfei-ings. This stands for the vow of a new 
and changed life of devotion to God’s worship and 
service. It is the promise of self-consecration to 
God—an indispensable element in true repentance, 
without which prayer for forgiveness becomes little 
else than a request for liberty to sin afresh, and with 
impunity. 

(d) ‘ Asshur shall not save us ; we will not ride 
upon hoises, neither will we say any more to the 
work of our hands, Ye are our gods.* These words 
primarily refer to two serious breaches of Isiael’s 
covenant relation. They had recourse to foreign aid 
in national straits, instead of calling on Jehovah. 
Sometimes they looked to Assyria and sonietiin^ to 
Egypt, the great country for horses and chariots. 
They had also fallen into idolatrous worship, and 
gone deeper until they woi‘shipf)ed gods of their own 
making. They had, in short, depended on foreign 
help and on tlieir own devices. This dependence 
they abjure. All other confidences than God are to 
be rejected ; all worldly policies land refuges and 
helps forsaken; all trust in self, or in any work of 
our own hand.s, renounced. 

(«) ‘ In Thee the fatherless findeth mercy I This 
is to back up the whole penitential prayer. It is a 
revelation and assurance of the compassionate nature 
of God. It is an appropriate encouragement to a 
penitent sinner coming back to God, away from 
Whom he has been truly fatherle.ss, coining back 
conscious of his loneliness and dependence as a 
desolate orphan. 

PUBLIC WORSHIP 

* So will we render the calves of our lips.'— Hosea xiv. a. 
Thebe is but One Priest Who in His own right can 
approach God; but One Mediator Who can plead 
His own goodness; and so tliere is but One propitia¬ 
tory, expiatory sacrifice, even ‘ the One full, perfect, 
and sunicient Sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction,* 
once made upon the Cross, for the sins of the whole 
world. There never has been, there never will be, 
any other. Except for this one and only Atone¬ 
ment, nothing we could say, think, or do, would be 
acceptable to God; but for this we should remain as 
we were bom, an accursed race. 

But though this be ti’ue, yet, with respect to those 
who rely on the intercession of that one great Priest, 


and, by faith, plead and apply to their souls the 
merits of that One expiatory sacrifice, the Spirit 
teaches us that they render unto God acceptable 
service; God for Christ’s sake will permit them to 
approach Him, and accept a service at their hands. 
And this gives us the idea of a sacrifice. For a 
sacrifice is something presented to God, in behalf of 
man, by persons Divinely appointed to ‘offer gifts 
unto the Lord ’. In this sense, the ‘ blood of bulls 
and of goats,’ under the law, became a typical sacri¬ 
fice ; and, under the Gosj^sl, the Eucharist is thus 
designated, being a commemorative sacrifice. But 
according to Scrijiture— 

I. Public worship is also a sacrifice, and it is very 
essential to represent it as such. This doctrine is 
directly implied in the text by a figure of speech. 
As calves wer*' offered in sacrifice, so are the bps of 
worshi[)pers to he as calves; they are to offer to God 
the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving (Amos iv. 6; 
Heb. XIII. l5). St Peter, speaking of the Christian 
Church, says : ‘Ye also, as lively stones, are built up 
a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiriti' d sacrifice s, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ’ 
(1 Peter ii. 5). He cannot here refer to the Euchar¬ 
ist, because he is addressing Cihristians generally as a 
holy priesthood, and the celebration of the Eucharist 
reijuires the intervention of a special order of men 
separated from among the general body of believers; 
he must, therefore, refer to the service of public or 
common prayer, which he dcscrilies as a spiritual 
sacrifice. The sacrifice offered in public worship ia 
the Sacrifice of Prayer and Praise. It is offerea in 
each congregation for the Church universal, for the 
Church of the province, for the Church of the 
diocese, more especially for the Church of the parish, 
and for all the members of the same ; it is offered by 
the assembled worshippers, being baptized j^i-sons, 

‘ continuing steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers* 
(Acts II. 42). Such persons are for this purpose ‘an 
holy Priesthood,’ appointed to offer up these ‘ sjnritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ* (1 
Pet. II. 5, 9; Kev. i. 6, 6; v. 9, 10). As certain 
believei*s are elected from their brethren, and ordained 
to be priests for the higher service of the Holy 
Eucharist, and that they may bless the people in 
the Name of Him Whose ministers they ai'e; so are 
the members of the Church, iia their narne denotes 
(Ecclesia), a people ‘called out’ of mankind, to act 
as priests in the general sacrifice of prayer and 
thank.sgiving; and, although the presence of minis¬ 
ters is required in the conduct of the morning and 
evening prayera, by the responses ample prevision is 
made for the people generally to discharge their 
priestly function. 

It would appear, then, that we are all pi^itted, 
for the sake of a aucified Saviour, to draw nigh unto 
God with boldness, and to offer Him a gift, even our 
reasonable service, our service of prayer and praise, 
which, through the mediation of an Interceding 
Saviour, is a sacrifice acceptable to God. 
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II. Now let this riew be taken of the public wor- 
•hip of the Church, and we shall discharge this, our 
bounden duty and service, with vei*y different feelings 
from those who regard it as doing openly what they 
do when they pray in private. We shall not palliate 
neglect of public worship, if no sermon be preached, 
by saying that we can pray at home as well as in the 
Sanctujuy. When we regard public worship as a 
sacrifice, we look off from ourselves, and on to God ; 
we are exerting all our energies to glorify God. 
That our own souls will be benefited is most true; 
but by it we are called off from that self-contempla¬ 
tion which makes men ‘lovers of their own selves*. 
Prayer is beneficial to the soul. And as God is 
praised, God blesses; and in the blessing which 
alights on the Church, each living meml^r, each 
‘lively stone,* has his share. 

RsTERKNoa—XIV, 6, —J. H. Norton, Th4 Kinfi Firry- 
fool, p. 135 . 

THE DEW AND ITS INFLUENCES 

* 1 win be as the dew unto Israel: he shall grow as the lily, 
and cast forth hia roots as Lebanon.*—H osba xiv. 5. 

Consider some of the points of analogy between dew 
and the work of Christ and His Spirit 

L Dew is extent, gentle, and noiseleea in its 
aperatiana. The dew moves on the noiseless wing 
of night The eye cannot see, the ear cannot hear 
its silent and secret fall. It eludes the touch. The 
great forces of nature which influence the being, the 
Rfe, the comfort, and joy of man, work the most 
silently. 

II. The dew is free and copione. The abundant 
supply of the Spirit implied in the promise which is 
the subject of my sermon is aptly typified in the 
world of nature. 

How free is the grace of God I ‘ I will love them 
freely.’ ITie believer is freely loved (Deut vil 7, 8); 
freely chosen (Eph. i. 4-8). Christ is the gift of free 
love (John iii, 16). The spirit is free: ‘Uphold me 
with Thy free Spirit’ (Ps. li. 12). Our justification 
is free (Horn. iii. 24); our adoption free (Eph. i. 5); 
our entire salvation free (Titus iii. 5 ; Acts xv. 11)— 
like the ‘dew of the IajuI that waiteth not for man, 
nor tarrieth for the sons of men *. ' The morning lisht 
comes unfettered by any condition, and so also de¬ 
scends the rain. They are like God’s greatest gifts, 
without money and without price; and they come 
with an overflowing plenty, for frecnessand fullness go 
hand in hand.* 

III. Dew ref reshea, revives, and invigorates. 
Who has not felt and seen the refreshing influences 
of the dew in the early summer moming, when every 
blade of grass and every leaf has sparkled like a dia¬ 
mond in the morning light? 

How the Israelites, when marching through the 
arid d(.«c*rt, must have enjoyed the baptism of the 
cloud I When any one has experienced the fiery 
power of the law, or when some a.ssault.of Satan has 
stin-ed up the passions of the soul, or when some fiery 
trial has come upon him, how comforting and i*efresh- 


ing the sweet influences of the heavenly dew 1 ‘Shall 
not the dew assuage the heat?* (Ecclus. xviii. 16), 
So copious is the grace, and vet so gentle is the in¬ 
fluence, that it does not break the bruised reed nor 
injure the most tender plant It is on this account, 
because of its refreshing and reviving effects, that the 
dew symbolizes the mission of the Israel of God in the 
world around. The ‘remnant of Jacob shall be in 
the midst of many people as a dew from the Lord *. 
So shall it be with Israel as a people among the nations 
of the earth in the time of their regeneration. 

IV. I have only time to add one more analogy be¬ 
tween the <lew and the work of the Holy Spirit. Dew 
fructifies and matures, llains and dews are a chief 
cause of all fruitfulness. In nature the quantity of 
the fruit as much depends upon the rain and dew as 
upon the sun. ‘ So the believer’s growth and fruit¬ 
fulness are equally dependent upon the Spirit of grace 
from Christ Jesus, as upon the glories of His pei*son 
and the fullness of His work ; these, indeed, aie in 
order to the other, and the fullness of the Spirit is in 
His hand to give, and promised by Him to all His 
people.* Wherever there is much of the Spirit’s in¬ 
fluence, there, of necessity, will much fruit be biought 
forth to God.—J. W. Bardsi.ky, Many Mansions^ 
p. 265. 

GOD’S LOVE FOR ISRAEL 

* I will be as the dew unto Israel.’— Hosba xiv. 5 , 6 . 

I. The departure of Israel from God. No figure 
which could be imagined could b(‘ so true of God’s 
love for Israel; none so accurately describe that love 
which was stronger than her sin. The sadness of 
God as he looks upon Israel is given in the strongest 
form in this parable. 

II. The ruin which follows departure from God. 
The sin of Israel was deep, of the darkest order, and 
yet the love of God is deeper, and will not be turned. 

III. There are ofl‘ei*s of mercy and restoration. It 
is the one great feature of this book. In every utter¬ 
ance of woe there is an undercuiTent of the tenderest 
gentlenes.s, continually breaking out into entreaty 
and sorrow. 'Fhe apj)lication is clear. Be careful to 
regard the Divine order of things. The safety of 
home, the security of the nation is endangered when 
men begin to defy that Divine order, and loo.sen the 
ancient bands of morality.—H. Greene, The Chv/rch 
Homilist, p. 229. 

THE DEW AND THE PLANTS 

* I will be AS the dew unto Israel; he shall ^ow as the lily, 
and cast forth his roots as Lebanon. His branches shall 
spread, and his beauty shall be as the olive-tree, and hie 
smell as Lebanon. ’—Hosba xiv. 5, 6. 

Hosea is eminently the Pi*ophet of repentance and of 
pardoning love. The text comes from a fervent and 
tender appeal to Israel to come back to its God. 
The Prophet presses into service the lily, the cedar, 
the olive, and the springing com and the blossoming 
vine, as symbols of what God is able and willing to 
do to penitents that come back and submit themsmyea 
to His influence 
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L The source of fruitfulness. The deceitful my 
of prosperity is full of danger to the spiritual life, 
ana no less cruel are the fervid beams of nery tempta¬ 
tion with which we have all to be tried. And where 
is our strength ? I know but one source of it—that 
we shall receive the communications of that spiritual 
life, the gift of which is the central blessing of the 
Gospel. So we have to begin with confession ; we have 
to begin with penitence; we have to receive into open¬ 
ing hearts the welcome of our pardoning Father, and 
then we may be sure that we shall receive the promised 
gift And the silent influence will come stealing over 
the landscape, and everything that was wilting and 
dix)oping in the deadly sunshine will be freshened and 
restored in the cool stillness ot the moist-laden night. 

IL The profuse beauty which will follow the fall 
of the dew. ‘ He shall grow as the lily.’ A profusion 
of grace ought to match the profusion with which 
the dew comes from God. But let Christian people 
remember what a great many are apt to forget, that 
we are bound to try to make our Christianity attrac¬ 
tive. Grace means both a gift from God and beauty; 
and the double meaning of the word should always 
be kept in mind. There ought to be the beauty of 
holiness wbero there is the dew from the Lord. 


Vv. 5, 6L 


III. The strength which should go with the beauty. 
To the beauty of the fragile lily we must add the 
strength of the stable cedar. There must be strengjth 
conjoined with beauty in a world like ours,^ lull of 
conflict and strength. If you are to be beautiful you 
have to be strong. The only way to be strong is to 
‘stand fast in the Lord, and in the power of His 
might’. Open your hearts to God’s dew, and you 
will have the beauty of the lily and the strength of 
the cedar. 

IV. The fruitfulness which should crown beautv 
and strength. On our barren stems little that IS 
good can grow. We must be grafts into the tru# 
Vine. Vital union with Jesus Christ through simple 
faith is the condition of all true goodness. A man 
that is apart from Christ does nothing and is nothings 
and is whlrle 1 away at last before the storm .—JL 
Maclaren, ChristxoL'ni CoTYivionwcdUh^ 27 Apiilt 
1899, p. 488. 

Rekwiences.—XIV. 5, J. Vaughsa, Seniumi (lOtk 
Serieg), p. 181. XIV. 7.- -J. Keble, Sermont J<ff Holy 
p. 163. XIV. 8.— Spurgeon, Sermom^ vol. xxlil No. 133^^ 
XIV. M. GiUon, CKridum World Pulpit, vol. ***11. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE BOOK OP JOEL 

* The word of the Lord that came to Joel.’—J obl i. z. 

The book of Joel, as we have it, consists of two 
parts. 

I. A violent plague of locusts had visited the land, 
and from this destruction the Prophet saw nothing to 
save the people but repentance. In his call to re¬ 
pentance we notice four suggestions. 

(а) He discovers to the people the condition of 
affairs. He challenges them to say whether, in the 
memory of anyone living, a crisis oi such importance 
had arisen. 

(б) He bids them wait for the desolation that 
covei*s the land. He calls in the nation to weep as a 
virgin mourning for the spouse of her youth. 

(c) He wams them that all that has happened is 
but the prelude of more awful judgments. 

(d) But having desci*il)cd to them the greatness of 
their danger, the Prophet goes on to tell them that 
from this danger they can on!\ escape by genuine con¬ 
trition and sincere I’epentance. 

II. The Prophet’s aill to repentance had not been 
in vain, and to the humble and penitent nation Joel 
was sent to declare the Divine promise. In this we 
notice that it was:— 

(a) A promise of Restoration. Very shortly after 
refreshing showers had fallen, and the country, bare, 
baiTen, and desolate, was once more showing signs of 
life 

(b) A promise of Refreshment Upon the nation 
penitent and restored, the gift of God’s spirit was to 
fall, bringing with it a new revelation of God, and a 
new power to serve Him in the world. 

(c) A promise of Deliverance. The day of the 
Lord, which was certainly coming, was to be a day of 
salvation to the Djrd’s people by being a day of de¬ 
struction to their enemies. 

(d) A promise of Rest No more famine, no more 
scarcity, no more barienness, no more conflict; but rest 
and peace and joy in favour of the Lord. 

III. The story of the book of Joel is a story with 
a national bearing. The language of this book had a 
clear and definite meaning for those to whom it was 
spoken, and no doubt much in the book has been 
already fulfilled. But the fulfilment of the book as 
a whole belongs to the time of the millennial glory 
when Israel shall have received and enthron^ as 
King her long rejected Messiah. 

IV. But let us not lose sight of its individual bear¬ 
ing. It is a call to contrition and repentance. Grod 
bids us recognize, and that speedily, the sinfulness of 
our present lives, and bids us humble ourselves before 
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Him because of that—O. H. C. Macgudooi, 
dges of the Old Testament, p. 167. 

Rbfbrbncbs.—II. 1.—J. Keble, Smnoru for 8undaiy$ AfUt 
Trinity, part ii. p. 342. G. Brooks, OutHnet rf Ssmam, p|L 
163,272. 

CONVERSION 
(Ash Wednesday) 

*Tiim ye even to Me with all your hea^ and with faating, 
and with weeping, and with mourning.’— Jobl ii. za. 

A GREAT national calamity, either impending or just 
passed, was the occasion of the prophecy of Joel It 
IS traceable to national sin, and its remedy is national 
repentance. 

The words of our text bring before us a matter 
which is peculiarly fit for Ash Wednesday considera¬ 
tion—the doctrine of Conversion; for conversion is 
the first step in that life of penitence to which Lent 
calls us. But conversion is a subject about which 
there is much misunderstanding. 

I. What Conversion is not* 

(a) Many persons confound conversion with re- 
genemtion, with which it has hardly anything to 
common. ITie grace of regeneration can be given 
but once, for we can only be bom once, but conversion 
may be necessary many times in our life, as often 
indeed as we turn away fi’om God. 

(b) Conversion is not always the same in every one. 
With some, like St Paul, it is instantaneous; with 
others it is gi adual, and so free from any special mani¬ 
festation that they can hardly tell when they were 
converted. 

(c) Conversion is not everything, it is only the first 
step in the life of penitence, and of little use if it 
docs not lead to the fullness of Christian fellowship. 

II. What Conversion is.—It is the turning of the 
will to God. By the gift of free will, which God hat 
bestowed upon us, we are able to make our actions 
meritorious by doing them freely, with the love of 
God as their motive, and the gloir of God as their 
end. 

III. There are Many Degrees of Sin Posrible In 
Man. 

(а) We can live in open rebellion. 

(б) We can compromise, and while serving God 
outwardly, we may fall short of conformity to His 
will 

IV. Conversion. 

(а) Must be thorough. We must ton to God with 
our entire wilL 

(б) The accompaniments of conversion are, fastings 
weeping, and mourning; these are sims of deep 
penitence, and all are fr^ts of a thorou^ conversion. 
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—A. G. Mortimer, One Hundred Miniature 
Sermona, p. 16L 

Rbfbrbnobs.—XL 12.-—J. £. Vaux, Sminum Notet (Ist 
Seriea), pp. 30, 38. II. 12, 13.—E. Blencowe, PkUn Semumi 
to a Country Congregation ( 2 n(i Serios), p. 138. G. W*. 
Brameld, Practical Sermons^ p. 68 . Bishop How, Plain 
Wordi (lat Series), p. 33. II. 17.—J. Keble, Sermons for 
Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday^ p. 362. II. 26.—F. W. 
Farrar, The Fall of Man, p. 292. J. Vaughan, Old Testament 
Outlines, p. 273. II. 20 .—J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima 
to Ash Wednesday, p. 249. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 
1098. H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1641. J. Vaughan, 
Fifty Sermons ( 2 nd Series), p. 220 . II. 28.—E. Bayley, 
Senmns on the Work and Person of the Holy Spirit, p. 221. 
II. 28-32.—/Wd. p. 1 . 

A MESSAGE OP DELIVERANCE 

(Aah Wednedaay) 

* And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call on the 
name of the Lord shall be delivered.’— Joel ii. 32. 

This verse occurs three times over in the Scriptures, 
once here in the old dispensation, once again on the 
birthday of the new, and once again thirty yeare 
later, when the great Ajjostle was facing the problem 
of the ad^nission to the Church of the Gentiles. 

1. The Message Proclaimed:— 

(а) By the Prophet JoeL —Nearly three thousand 
yeai*8 ago the words were spoken first. Judea had 
reached a period of prosperity, but both king and 
people had forgotten to walk humbly with their God. 
Ana Joel tells, in language which cannot be mis¬ 
understood, what must happen to a nation which 
will live without God. Is there then no hope for 
the jieople? He passes on to tell them of the hope 
that there is in the Lord (Joel il 12 and 13). Even 
the fire of pro})hecy bums up afresh. Joel sings a 
song which is full of joy (il 24). Further still he 
looks to the dawn of the new dispensation. ‘ I will 
pour out my spirit upon all flesn,* Then further 
still, to the end of the dispensation on earth alto¬ 
gether. Then, even then, it shall come to pass that 
‘ whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall 
be delivered \ 

(б) By St. Peter .—Eight hundred years later, when 
the Day of Pentecost has come, St. Peter is about to 

reach the fiist Christian sermon, and our text was 
is text When the seniion was over, there was such 
a result as proved God’s blessing on his interpretation 
of the text: for men were moved, not in nundreds 
but in thousands, to ask the great question, ‘ What 
shall I do?’ 


(c) By St. Paul .—The world rolls on again for 
thirty years, steadily becoming worse, and the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, grasping for the first time 
with full force the magnificent width of the Christian 
Church, also takes up this text, and looking round 
on all the darkness of the heathen world, on the 
hollowness which was creeping even then into the 
infant Church, he declares with emphasis that who¬ 
soever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. 

II. A Message for To-day. —That was the mee- 

sage with which the Church went out into the world, 
that is the message the Church has preached ever 
since, and it is the message the Church delivers to¬ 
day. And to-day, as we enter upon this holy season 
of Lent, we do well to iximember that the message 
has never at /my time lost its force. Do not let us 
explain it away. Do not let us think it cannot be 
accepted literally. It is exactly and literally true. 
By that m^^ssage we must be judged some day. If 
it be ‘ easy ’ some say to call upon the Lord, it is 
only because all that was hard was taken by Him 
and bor.ie for us. Do not let us think that salvation 
is so complicated a thing that it cannot be contained 
in a message like that It is true that salvation is a 
very wide and deep thing, but the firet thing it must 
mean to every soul is salvation from the wrath of 
God. The criminal under sentence of death must 
first be paidoned, and know it, before he can come 
out and live a life worth living. ‘ Whosoever shall 
call upon the name of the Lord,’ aye, even now, 
‘shall be delivered,'shall be saved from the wiath 
upon him because of original sin, from the burden of 
the guilt which belongs to him from actual sin, shall 
know that he has passed from death into life, the 
life which Christ gives him as a gift. 

III. A Personal Question.—Have you ever made 
one real effort to call upon the name of the Lord to 
be saved ? 'ibis is the question I would press home 
upon you at this lenten season. What does the 
message mean ? Simply this—faith, which acknow¬ 
ledges Jesus as the Saviour. Faith first, which looks 
up to Him believing that He is able to do what I 
long for Him to do. Then, secondly, simple accept¬ 
ance. I must be ready to take what He gives, to 
accept it, to believe it, to rest upon it 

References. —II. 32.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL zxxii. No. 
1931. III. 14.—J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, voL I p. lOfll. 
III. 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL vii. No. 379. R. F. Nor¬ 
ton, The Hidden Quest, p. 233. 
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THE PROPHET AMOS 
‘The words of Amos. ’—Amos u i. 

To estimate the Prophets’ message we must consider 
•oinetliirig of the times in which they lived and the 
dnru instances under which they spoke. Let us do so 
in the case of the Prophet Amos, from whose writings 
our lessons for to-day are taken. You will notice 
as you study the prophetical books of the Old 
Testament that in almost every case the writing 
opens with a short description of the writer and pre¬ 
cise mention of the time during which his witness 
was given. 

I. The Prophet Amos.—The book of Amos opens 
with these words: ‘ The words of Amos, who was 
among the herd men of Tekoa, which he saw con¬ 
cerning Israel in the days of Uzziah King of Judah, 
and in the days of Jeroboam the son of Joash King 
of Israel, two years before the earthouake'. We 
leani here one or two interesting particulars. In the 
6rst place, Amos was of humble origin. He had 
not been brought up in the stir and bustle of town 
life, but away on the open downs and pastures which 
stretch to the south of Jerusalem, where he had 
tended his flocks and pruned his sycamore-trees, far 
from the haunts of men, his experience of towns con¬ 
fined probably to the yearly ioumey to one of the 
markets of the land to sell his wool and dispose of 
his fruit; and so there he appeared, a mere yokel, in 
the midst of the festival of Bethel, and was roughly 
bidden by Amaziah to go about his business. ‘ 1 was 
no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; but I was 
an herd man, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit: and 
the Ixird took me as I followed the flock, and the 
Lord said unto me. Go, prophesy unto My people 
Israel.’ God has His own way of preparing His 
servants for their work, and Amos is not the only 
Prophet who was in the deserts until the day of his 
showing unto Israel. There, in the unmitigated 
wildeme^, as a graphic writer calls it, where life is 
reduced to poverty and danger, where Nature starves 
the imagination but excites the faculties of percep¬ 
tion and curiosity, with the mountain tops, the sun¬ 
rise in his face, but, above all, with Jerusalem so 
near, Amos heard the Voice calling him to be a 
Prophet, and gathered those symbols and figures in 
which his Prophet’s message reaches us with so fresh 
and so austere an air. The time of his measage was 
the latter part, probably, of the reign of the name¬ 
sake of the founder of the kingdom, Jeroboam, the 
second of whom it is said that * he departed not from 
all the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made 


Israel to sin'. In Amos, therefore, as most critics 
agree, we have the earliest recorded voice of prophecyi 
II. To Whom he Spoke.—Now let us try for a 
moment to estimate the state of society in Israel in 
the reign of Jeroboam II. The record of his time b 
in the fourteenth chapter of the second book of 
Kings. It was a time of singular prosperity. Bui 
prosperity and security brought, as is too often the 
case, grave evils in their ti’ain, and the pages of the 
Prophet disclose a state of society very different from 
the old. The primitive simplicity had disappeared^ 
and luxury, oppression, and vice wei-e abounding 
Partly for defence and partly for pleasuie, society 
was congregating in the towns. Agriculture was be¬ 
ing displaced by commerce, and rural simplicity was 
giving way to the dangers and conventionalities of 
city life. The rich were conspicuous for their luxury. 
They had their winter and their summer houses^ 
sumptuously furnished, houses of ivory, and great 
houses, as Amos called them, where they feast^ to 
excess. Public and private virtues alike had decayec^ 
and, engrossed with their own pleasures, the m- 
dividuals showed a callous indifleronce to the moral 
ruin of their country. ‘They are not grieved for 
affliction of Joseph,’ says the Prophet If the out¬ 
ward ordinances of religion were scrupulously ob¬ 
served, there was no heart worship. They sought 
evil and not good. Now into such a state of society 
Amos comes, an unwelcome intruder doubtless, even 
a despised personality, whose countrified as|)ect would 
provoke a smile, but burdened with a message from 
Jehovah, which he b bold to deliver. In the first 
lace he rudely dispels the fond idea which Israel 
ugged in its national pride that to the favoured 
nation of Jehovah no harm could happen. * You only 
have I known of all the families of tne earth; there¬ 
fore, I will punish you for all your iniouities.’ Such 
is hb startling and almost paradoxical message, and 
then, in a series of simple figures, drawn from hb 
desert life and shepherd expenence, he strives to gain 
the ear of the people for nimself. Having rebuked 
their self-delusion, he goes on to predict the cominw 
judgment, and in clear terms he lays down what Goa 
requires of them. 

HI. The Message and Our Own Times.—The 

writings of the Prophets have a function to discharge 
and a moral to convey to the twentieth century. 1^ 
cognize, it has been said, that the fundamental mean¬ 
ing of the prophecies must be that which they bore 
to the living generation to whom they were first ad¬ 
dressed, and you are at once inspired by their mes¬ 
sage to the men of your own time. Yes, and how 
history repeats itseli in the circumstances of our 
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time! ITie dangers and temptations of city life, as 
agriculture gives place to commerce, the snare of 
luxury, the deadcMiing influence of a meie pleasure- 
seeking existence, the falling away from the simple 
life, the pride of national prosperity, the bitter cry of 
the poor, the delusion of a woi-ship which is merely 
ceremonial, are not all these things with us to-day, 
and do they not form a menace not only to national 
righteousness and justice and purity, but also to that 
real personal religion, to that seeking the Lord 
through Him Who is the Light and to Whom the 
Old Testament witnesses, and whom the New Testa 
ment reveals ? Are tliere none here who feel anxious, 
sometiiiics, as to the future of their country, none 
who have grieved over the sins of our age in the 
gi'Cat cities of the world, the insensate luxury, the 
commercial immorality, the unchastity, the callous¬ 
ness, dark stains on her nominal Christianity ? Are 
there none who fear lest God might say, ‘ Shall I not 
visit for these things, shall not My soul be avenged 
on such a nation as this?* We need a PropheCs 
voice, backed by a Prophet's power. ‘Seek the Lord 
and ye shall live. Seek good and not evil. Seek fli*st 
the Kingdom of God and Ilis righteousness.* We 
need the power which came in another, a much later 
Prophet’s vision, when upon the dry bones lying white 
and bare in the valley the tjuickening breath of God 
came, vivifying them into life and activity. And so 
upon our beloved land, upon our great cities, upon 
our congregations, upon individual men and women, 
we want the Divine breath to come which shall 
quicken each soul, inducing righteousness, stimulat¬ 
ing faith, increasing love, till a great army of true 
and loyal servants of Jesus Christ stands upon their 
feet, each one a power for righteousness working un¬ 
ceasingly for the conversion of fresh souls and for 
the regeneration of society. For it is—and we must 
never lose sight of the truth—through individual 
souls seeking for God that the awakening and re¬ 
generation must come. 

IlePBRiNCEs.—II. 11 , 12 .—S. R. Driver, Sermamon Sub- 
j4cU Connected with (he Old Teelament, p. 99. 11. 13.—Spur¬ 

geon, SermonSf vol. viii. No. 460. III. 1 , 2 .—H. Hensley 
Henson, Christ and iKsNaHon^ p. 117; >oe also Christian IVorld 
Pulpit, vol. Ixvi. 1904, p. 120 . 111. 2 .—W. R. Inge, All 

Saints* Sermons, 1905-1007, p. 59. H. C. G. Moule, Ford- 
inglon Sermons, p. 39. J. H. llushbrooke, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixxiii. 1908, p. 259. 111. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 

Tol. X. No. 597 ; vol. xlvi. No. 2068. \V. Hay M. H. 

Aitken, Mission Sermons (3rd Series), p. 82. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Minor 
prophets, p. 143. 111. 3-6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x\\. 

No. 705. III. 6 .—/Wd. vol. vii. No. 420. H. D. Rawnsley, 
Christian World PulpU, vol. xllv. 1893, p. 389. III. 7.—C. 
Holland, Gleanings from a Ministry of Fifty Years, p. 150. IV. 
4-13.— A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and the Minor Prophets, p. 150. IV. 10, 11.—Hugh 
Price Hughes, Christian World PulpU, vol, lii. 1897, p. 177. 
IV. 11.—A. F. Wilmington Ingram, Christian World Pulpit, 
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No. 023, vol. li. No. 2965. H. P. Liddon, Advent in St, 
Pauls, pp. 317, 329, 343, 355. ‘Plain Sermons' by contri¬ 
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225. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in SachnlU OoUegs Chapsi, 
vol. i. p. 51. IV. C. E. Newbolt, Church Times, vol. lii. liXH, 
p. 793. V. 4.—H. C. Roeciiiiig, Christian World PulpU, 
vol. Ixx. 1906, p. 345. V. 4-15. — A. Maclaren, Expositiom 
of Holy Scripture — Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Minor J^rophets, 
157. V. 4-27.—Spurjfeoii, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2965. V. 
b *—Hugh Price Huglies, Essential Christianity, p, 179 . 

THE WORKS OF QOD 

‘ Seek Him that maketh the seven atari, and Orion, and tamedl 
the shadow of death into the morning, and maketh tho 
day dark with night: that calieth for the waters of tho 
sea, and poureth them out upon the face of the earth: the 
Lord is His name.’— Amos v, 8 . 

Thf. text brings the works of God and the name of 
God into one focus, and makes use of both as an 
argument with man to raise himself from the low 
and unworthy pretences of religion to Him Who sita 
high abovj the magnificence of all material foniis, 
yet deigns to listen to the whisper of a kncclinir 
child. * 

!. Sc;jk Him because He Is Immutable.—^*rhiB 
is declared by ‘the seven stars and Oiion/ and by 
all the constellations among which the Pleiades are 
set It is a wonderful thought that when we look 
up to the mighty heavens we see precisely what 
Adam and Eve saw when, through the openings 
among the ti*ccs of Eden, they looked on the same 
heavens. They beheld the Pleiades, that group of 
stales so lieautifully likened to ‘a knot of lirc-fliet 
tangled in a silver braid They beheld those shining 
orbs in which we detect the appearance of an ai*med 
waiTior, and call Orion. Through all the changes of 
human history those celestial bcxlics have shone with 
like brilliancy, and moved with like pomp in the 
great spaces overhead. The continuance of those 
material forms may be for millenniums multiplied by 
millenniums, but eventually they will fmlc. Yet 
‘Thou art the same, and Thy years shall have no 
end*. He was before them, and when they have 
vanished He will be, in all tlie grandeur of His beings 
what He is at the present moment 

II. Seek Him because He is All-powerful.—^This 
also is declared by ‘ the seven stars and Orion \ 
Many have looked on the Pleiades as but an insignifi¬ 
cant group in the heavens; but that constellation 
has depths of glory which the unaided eye cannot 
reach. We count seven stars, but the telescope an¬ 
nounces fourteen magnificent sun-like bodies clustered 
comparatively near to one of the seven. An astonish¬ 
ing universe; and yet we can stand beneath all that 
pomp of worlds; we can look on the constellationti 
whicn are but as the index of wonders fai* witlidrawn 
into the depths of space, and we can say, ‘ My Father 
made them all 

III. Seek Him because of His Beneficent Activl. 
ties.—‘And turneth the shadow of death into the 
moimin^, and maketh the day dark with night: that 
calieth for the waves of the sea, and poureth them 
out upon the face of the earth.* How beautiful is 
morning as it comes with golden sandals and rosy veil 
through the gates of the east I How bcautimi is 
night 1 How soft and soothing the shadows with 
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which it enwraps the earth! How beautiful the 
silent processes by which the rain is distilled on the 
thirsty ground! Think of the oceans—those mighty 
reservoirs of the Most High. Think of the clouds 
drawn from them ; now white as the snows which crown 
a mountain s forehead ; now gorgeous, as if woven of 
a thoijs^ind rainbows; now black as a funeral pall. 
Think of the rain, how it falls ; not in a sudden and 
overpowering splash; not in a flood, tearing the 
leaves from the trees and the young shoots from the 
soil, but in a succession of gentle drops. Is not this 
gi’acious Being, Whose hand is in the pleasing 
changes of day and night, and in ‘ rain from heaven 
and truitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness,’ One with Whom it is desirable to live in 
filial relationship ? If we seek Him, He will turn the 
shadow of every trouble that may hang over us into 
the beautiful morning of His love; and when He 
makes the day of life dark with night, He will be so 
near us, and speak in such a strain of tender, helpful 
promise, that we shall not be afraid of the darkness ; 
nor will He fail, while we stay below, to make our 
souls as a fruitful field with the genial, gentle rain of 
His Holy Spirit. 

IV. Seek Him because of His name, —‘'fhe Lord 
is His Name.’ It is not simply that He is as Je¬ 
hovah, or the Self-Existent; tor with the announce¬ 
ment of that awful name there is also the announce¬ 
ment of gracious qualities, which emlx)lden us to call 
Him, not only Lord, but also our Father. Glance at 
some of those ideas which the ancient saints attached 
to the Divine name. Jehovah-jireh—the Lord will 
provide. Jehovah-nissi—Jehovah my banner. This 
was the name which Moses gave to the altar he built 
as a memorial of Israel’s victory over Amalek. What 
a banner I Jehovah-shalom—the Lord is my peace. 
Jehovah-Tsidkenu — the Lord our righteousness. 
This title is specially connected with the manifesta¬ 
tion of God in Christ Jesus. What honour, what 
safety, in being able to appropriate this name as the 
confidence of our souls! * And be found in Him, not 

having mine own righteousness, which is of the law. 


but that which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith.' 

REKiaBNCES.—V. 8 .—B. W, Jackson, ChritUan World Pul- 
pUf vol. xxxix. 1891, p. 126. Spurgeon, Sermon$f voL liii. No. 
30^. V. 18.—£. C. S. Gibson, Mesoages from ih$ Old Tet/Uh 
ment, p. 216. V. 24.— J. Stalker, Christian World PvJLpii^ 
vol. xlii. 1892, p. 388. V. 26, 26.— T. G. Hooke, Ths Ohmek 
in the Wildernees^ p. 266. 

Amos vi. i. 

There is a saying which I have heard attributed to 
Mr. Carlyle about Socrates,—a very happy saying, 
whether it is really Mr. Carlyle’s or not—which ex¬ 
cellently marks the essential point in which Hebraism 
differs from Hellenism. ‘ Socrates,’ this saying goes, 
‘is terribly at ease in Zion*, Hebraism—and here 
is the source of its wonderful strength—has always 
been serenely pre-occupied with an awful sense of tne 
impossibility of being at ease in Zioa ... It is all 
very well to talk of getting rid of one’s ignorance, of 
seeing things in their reality, and seeing them in 
their full beauty; but how is this to be done when 
there is something which thwarts and spoils all our 
efforts ? This something is sin. —M. Arnold in 
Culture and Anarchy, 

References. —VI. 1 .—Spurgeon, SemumSf vol. vii. No. 
417. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline^ p. 120. VI. 1- 
8 .—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. lii. No. 2977. A. Maclaren, 
Expontione of Holy Scripture — Ezekiel^ Daniel^ and the Minor 
Prophets^ p. 163. VI. 6 .—A. K. Garvie, Christian World Pul- 
pity vol. Ixxiii. 1908, p. 231. VI. 12 .—Spurgeon, Semumt^ 
vol. XXV. No. 1470; vol. lii. No. 2977. VII. Ve.--Ibid. 
vol. lii. No. 2977. VII. 7, Q.—Ihid. vol. 1. No. 2904. R. 
Winterbotham, Sermons Preached in Holy Trinity Churchy 
Edinburgh. VIII. 1 .—.1. Menzies, Christian World Pulpily 
vol. xlii. 1892, p. 112. VIII. 1-14.—A. Maclaren, Expose 
tions of Holy Scripture—Ezekiely Daniely and the Minor ProphetSy 
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VIII. 9 .—W. Huntington, The Eternal Setting of the £fun, 
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vol. xiv. No. 826. IX. 13.— Ibid, vol. vi. No. 290. J. 
Wallace, Christian World Pulpily vol. Iv. 1899, p. 142. 
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POSSESSIONS POSSESSED 

‘The home of Jecob shall possess their postessionai— 
Obaoiah V, 17 . 

Thky shall not finally lack anything which is rightly 
theirs. Their promised inheritance shall ultimately 
appertain to them. God will see to it that His 
people have estate corresponding to their dignity of 
character. ‘ The house of Jacob shall possess their 
possessions.’ 

I. Precious Possessions.—The house of Jacob 
have ‘their possessions’. We are informed by our 
scholars that the word here rendered ‘ possessions ’ is 
a rare word in the original A rare word is used to 
describe rare possessions. So special is the quality 
of that which is alluded to that a unique word has 
to be requisitioned. The possessions of the people 
of God as singularly precious. 

The possessions set forth by Obadiah are (1) vision, 
(2) deliverance, (3) holiness. 

II. Precious Possessions Unpossessed. — ‘ The 
house of Jacob shall possess their possessions’ That 
‘shall’ is ominous. Do they not possess them now? 
And if not, why not? 

Reason is assigned by Obadiah. The house of 
Jacob was enduring ‘the day of their destruction’ 
(v. 12). It was ‘ the day of their calamity ’ (v. 18). 

And how had this come about? Alas! Partly 
as retribution for their post negligence and sia 


They did once possess their possessions, but 
had been retiibutively dispossessed of them. Hiej 
had proved unworthy of such treasure. 

III. Precious Possessions Possessed.—'The house 
of Jacob shall possess their possessions ’ is a grander 
word far on Christian lips than on the lips which 
uttered it first The channels of grace deepen os 
they run through Scripture. Numerous converts to 
the faith ;ire a precious possession we may possesa 
John Bunyan said in his immortal Grace Abound¬ 
ing : ‘ I ’lave counted as if I had goodly buildings 
and lordships in those places where my children were 
bom ’. And the glorious evangelist was right in his 
accounting. No possession is more precious than 
spiiitual children. May Zion’s converts be many! 
May each of us possess our possessions I 
Fellowship with God is a possession we may all 
possess. By grace many of us do possess that precious 
possession. Temporal provision is another of our 
possessions, and God promises us we shall possess it 
Hold to the promise amid all the strain and poverty 
of these times, my much-cumbered hearers. 

Heaven is of all our possessions the most precious^ 
and that we shall at length possess. God told Abra> 
ham that to him and to his seed after him He would 
give Canaan ‘ for an everlasting possession ’. To the 
Christian—Abraham’s seed—this promise is secured. 
And when the Ijord willeth we shall go in and eD> 

a the good land for ever.—D insdauc T. Yoovo^ 
Qospd of the Left Hand, p. 179. 
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RENEWED CONFIDENCE 

^1 am cast out of Thy sight; yet I will look again toward 
Thy holy temple.’— Jonah ii. 4 . 

The Prophet is a picture of the backsiicier, of the 
man M-ho hits somehow failed to fulfil his vows of 
obedience and loyalty to God. Sometimes it is by 
rca.son of cowarclice when confronted b^ duty, as in 
the case of Jonah ; or again, by wilful sin when com- 

E cllcd to choice, as in the case of Judas ; or yet again 
y neglect when enjoined by the necessities of the 
case os well as by the Divine Word to wholehearted- 
ncss, as with Peter, that men depart from God. No 
experience of life is less disputed than the difficulty 
of maintaining attitudes of obedience and faithful¬ 
ness to spiritual vow's. There are few who do not 
continually run the risk or becoming cast-away, and 
each of us needs grace not only to serve God, but to 
serve Him with fear. For even in the slightest de¬ 
fection from the plain path of His will, there lurks 
the certain power of eventually putting infinite dis¬ 
tance between the soul and God. It is a solemn fact, 
too, that God s love, despite its strength and long- 
suffering, may eventually be con(|ucred by niaifs sin 
and negligence, of which the beginning may be but 
trifling and insignificant. Hence the history of 
Jonah 8 fall and repentance is full of meaning to us 
ail 

I. 'lam cast out of Thy sight*—thus he speaks 
when he is at fast brought by adversity of circum¬ 
stance to recognize his own mistake. Hitherto he 
has lost the sense of sin just because he has lost the 


sense of God, for these two are ever simultaneous 
processes. The extremity of need into which the 
Prophet has been brought has, however, brought 
him to a know ledge of his sin and has also produced 
a longing for restoration. 

II. The same providential ordering which produces 
this sense of need and sin also creates hope. The 
knowledge that God is taking note inspires the 
wandering soul to say, * Yet I will look again’. And 
here the memory of his former looking to the Lord 
is an encouraging impulse. Nothing was then seen 
but mercy and love, pity and pardon. And He is 
still the unchanged Lord. Jonah has found no evil 
in God at any time, and past experience assures him 
of the full welcome which awaits the repentant and 
rctuniing soul. ‘ I will look again,’ for, though far 
away by his own transgressions, the unfaithful servant 
is not beyond His help. What courage may we not 
gather from these words, and from this history of the 
(Usobedient me.ssenger! However and wherever wo 
have failed, we need not be hopeless so lon^j as there 
is in us a God-created consciousness of sin and m 
w'iirmgnc.ss to return. The feeblest spark of desire 
for restoration has been kindled by tne fire of His 
love, and conscience and memory unite in constraining 
us to 'look again’ unto Him who is both Author 
and Finisher of our faith. And His restoring graca 
is not limited to a sevenfold experience, nor to an 
experience repeated seventy-fold 1—J. Stuart lIoLon, 
T/ie Pre Eminent Lord, p. 171. 
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p. 187. HI. 1*10. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Sori^ 
turs — Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Minor Prophets, p. 189. 111 . 4 

— A, G. Mortimer, Oru Hundred Miniature Sermons, vol. i. p, 
210 . HI. 4, 5, 10. — R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Chrisi, vol 
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REPENTANCE 
{For Ash Wednesday) 

*So the people of Nineveh believed God, and proclaimed a faal^ 
a^'d put on sackcloth, from the greatest of them even to 
the least of them,’ etc,— Jonah hi. 5,10. 

Among all the passages in the picturesque narratives 
of the Old and New Testaments, there is none that^ 
as a picture, is more wonderfully illustrative of the 
repentant life than is this. It brings before us three 
well-defined points. 

I. First, as to the cause which leads a man to ro* 
pentanoe. The people of Nineveh are here said to 
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have Ixjlicvetl God. I want to submit to you that 
this ciiriuus statement about this people strikes one 
more forcibly the more one contemplates it We 
could imagine the people tuniing at the sound of the 
Pix)phet's voic*e and seeing there a stranger, and ask¬ 
ing each other what it was he was saying. ‘ Yet forty 
days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown ? What non¬ 
sense this man says! He must be beside himself.’ 
But they say nothing of the sort. Instead, I find that 
they aceepted, according to this story, exactly the 
judgment that the Prophet foretold. They heard 
not his voice alone, but they caught the very voice of 
God, speaking through the Prophet. And, says the 
•tory, they believed God. lliat belief in God was, to 
the men of Nineveh, the stait of their repentance. 

II. ’Phen, secondly, here there ai*e recorded the 
characteristics of the repentant life. Now the vision 
of God, whnt is it to you and me ? In one way of 
▼iewitig it, it is the recognition by the mind of man 
of all that God means. In one very real sense it may 
be said that God’s attributes are Himself When we 
think of God, what do our minds realize but His 
perfect goodness. His perfect holiness? In fact, you 
may take every attribute, every ideal, and in that 
which we call God, that attribute, that ideal has its 
perfect existence. Now when I go and st/»iid Kncath 
that great life and Irf mv tiiind Oal to the 
recognition of all that Goef means, and I catch the 
vision of His perfect goodness, what docs that vision 
do but drive my mind inwards upon itself and make 
me recognize my own utter badness? When I look 
upon God as the perfection of all that is merciful, 
beautiful, holy, what does it do but make me re- 
ixjgnize my own absolute failure in His sight, and I 
stand in the vision of God through the Holy Spirit’s 
a^jency to see mvsclf lost, and undone, a creature 
without hope except what hope I have in Him, my 
Ideal? That vision inevitably creates the sternest 
forrow that ever invades the life of a man. lle- 
Tjentance turns the mind from sorrow to prayer. 
Did you notice that the men of Nineveh, led by their 
king, were told to cry mightily unto God? IVayer 
b a characteristic of the life of repentance. We go 
to a trusted minister of Christ, and we open our grief 
to him, and tell him our fears; but all that he can do 
b to guide us to this. *Cry mightily,’ he says, ‘to 
God.* Out of the depths the soul lilts up its voice 
to God, that He may hear its prayer; and if there is 
a praycT that ever comes from the soul of man and 
ascends to tlie Throne of God, that He cannot tuiTi 
awav from, that He must stretch out His Hand 
readily and immediately to help, it b the prayer of the 
repentant soul. 

Rkpkuknces. —III. 6. —J. M. Neale, Sermotu Preached »n 
SackvilU College Chapel^ voU lii. p. 104. W. Howell Evans, 
S^mumt for the Chur^*t Year^ p. 73. III. 10.—J. M. Neale, 
Btrmoni Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. ill. p. 202. 

Jonah iv. 

Threk are those, I am afraid, who would rather see 
their neighbours suffer than their own forebodings 
ftuL Jonah b not the only Prophet of evil whom 


it has displeased exceediTigly, and who has been 
very avgry, because God is a gracious Ood, and 
merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, 
and repenteih him of the evil. The lieautiful 
apologue of the gourd b still, and, I fear ever will 
be ap|)licable to many.— Julius Harr in Oueases at 
TrutL 

JONAH’S CHARACTER 

* But it dbpleased Jonah exceeding^Iy, and be was very togiyJ 

—Jonah iv. i. 

Jonah’s Character.—At first it seems inconsistent 
and contradictory; but a litth? consideration showa 
that he represents a large class in every age, a claaa 
in which gotnl and bid traits are combined. 

I. Jonah’s Anger.—Several causes have been 
suggested for it, and perhaps almost all of them 
more or less entered into it. 

1. Personal humiliation; that his prediction 
having failed he might be regarded as a false Pro¬ 
phet 

2. Zeal for God's honour among the heathen, 
which might be dnninishetl by the failure of Hb 
Prophet’s pred ict ion. 

3. The painful contrast between the conversion 
of Gent ile Nineveh and the impenitence of his own 

4. Patriotism ; the danger to hb own country of 
the threatening power of Nineveh. This was prob¬ 
ably the principal cause; since, if Nineveh had been 
dcstroyeti, Israel would have been safe. 

His anger causes him such misery that he request* 
for himself that he may ilie. (jod gently reluike* 
Jonah’s anger by the question, ‘Docst thou well to 
be angry ? ’ The best remedy for anger is quiet con¬ 
sideration of the matter, an appeal to our sense of 
justice, a seeing things as they are in God’s sight 
and not merely in our own prejudiced and seKbh 
vision. 

II. God’s Gift of the Gourd.—In times of trouble 

God prepares consolation for the relief of His fpeople. 
Such a refuge was Jonah’s gouixl. Jonah quickly re- 
covci-s his temper. He * lejoiccd with great joy ’ over 
the gourd. This reaction is a sign of his peculiar 
temperament, either very optimistic or very pessi¬ 
mistic. 

The gourd, however, did not last. God, who had 
prepared it, prepared the worm which was to destroy 
it But worse still. God prepared a vehement wind, 
the sirocco. 

Again there is a reaction, and Jonah desires to die. 
God sometimes withdraws the gifts of earthly con¬ 
solations that we may loam to bear our cross in 
reliance upon Him, and not to rest in mere amcliom- 
tion of our troubles and difliculties. 

III. Jonah’s Character.— lie was a sincerely re¬ 
ligious man and yet wry human. His temperament 
leads him to vacillate between extremes; first open 
rebellion against God, then deep penitence; after¬ 
wards perfect obedience, then discontent and despair. 
Throughout we see a strong trait of selfishness. A 
very contradictory character, and yet true to Ufa 
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A man of irascible temper, easily provoked, and then 
most unreasonable. 

There are many lessons we may draw from Jonah’s 
character. Let us dwell on one Conversion does 
not mean complete sanctification. The one may be 
the act of a moment, the result of an ovei-whelming 
sense of penitence; the other is the work of many 
years, often of a lifetime.—A. G. Mortimer, One 
Hundred Miniaiwre Sermons, p. 2dd. 


RspEaBNOBS.—IV. 1 .—Chrutian iVcrld PulpU, vol. Ixii. 
1902, p. 60. IV. 1, 2.—Spurgeon, Sermom, vol, xliiL No. 
2544. IV. 3.—J. M. Neale, Semuma Preached %n SachdlU 
College Chapel, vol. Hi. p. 210. IV. p. 2ia IV. 7. 

—D. L. Ritchie, Chrutian World, Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1903, p. 
310. IV. 10, 11.—A. G. Mortimer, One Hundred MiniaJture 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 249. IV. 11.—R. Hielop, ChrUtia/n World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixx. 1006, p. 212. A* F. Winnington Ingram. 
ibid, vol. Ixxiii. 1908, p. 200. 
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References. —1.1-4.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Projjhete^ 
Tol. ii. p. 72. I. 5-8.—IWd. p. 109. II. 7.—A. Maclaren, 
Christ in the Heart, p. 305. 

THE POLLUTION OP THE WORLD 

* Arise ye, and depart; for this is not your rest: because it 
is polluted, it shall destroy you, even with a sore destruc¬ 
tion.’— Micah IK 10. 

We mi^ht perhaps suppose that this is an address of 
Micah to righteous people, and a warning to them 
that the world is inherently polluted. But the words 
are not addressed to righteous persons; they are not 
warnings to righteous persons to arise and depart, in 
the spirit at least, from the pollutions of the world ; 
they are addressed to those who have caused the 
world to be polluted, those who are responsible for 
the pollution of the world. It is a prophetic state¬ 
ment that it is man that has pollutea the world, not 
the world that has polluted man. The verses im¬ 
mediately preceding this are eloquent in that direc¬ 
tion; they tell us that those persons who are thus 
addressed are those who have committed all sorts of 
crimes; they have stripped the poor man of his 
raiment by day, of his clothing by night, they have 
driven out the widows from their quiet habitation; 
they have gone further and have cut off the young 
children from the glory of the Lord for ever. These 
are they to whom this verse is addressed, and they 
are told to arise and get out, if they can—^get out 
from the world they have polluted. 

There is nothing in all this which suggests that 
view that in the early ages of Christianity many held, 
to the effect that because the world seemed so wicked, 
and was so wicked, it could not have been created b^ 
an absolutely pure and beneficent Being, but that it 
must have been created by a being in whom there 
is blended a ^reat deal of good and evil. There is 
nothing in this which justifies that philosophic idea 
developed by early Christian philosophers, tnat there 
must have been something inherently bad in the 
world as created by God. 

I. Modern Truth in Ancient Qarb. —In this 
prophecy of Micah there is a wonderful amount of 
moaem work, only of course in ancient dress. He 
tells, for instance, of great catastrophes that shall 
come; and this comes home to us when we hear of 
terrible volcanic eruptions in one part of the world 
and another; great railway catastrophes—Micah 
might have foreseen these; ne speaks of great cata¬ 
strophes, chariots and horses—he knew nothing of 
express railway trains, but he did know of horses and 
chariots. Cities and strong towers shall be rooted 


up; they seem to speak to us out of our own experi¬ 
ence in quite recent times. 

More than that, he tells that there has been n 
great loss of confidence as between man and man— 
that you can trust nobody. ‘Trust ye not in • 
friend,’ etc. 

Again he says that those were timers when false 
teaching was popular; he calls it false prophecy. 
As you Know, prophecy has two meanings, tne speak¬ 
ing forth, and the speaking beforehand ; here ne is 
speaking of speaking forth—what we call preaching. 
True, Ci.mest, honest teaching was unpopular, and the 
people loved to have it so; they desired smooth 
things. They desired also—they had itching ears— 
desired new things, things invented by man, not things 
revealed by God. It was popular to disbelieve wl 
that was revealed to them, to discard all earnest, 
honest, searching preaching. 

Again they were—and this was universal in this 
time—they were going after idols, false gods. And 
it is remarkable how time after time the words silver 
and gold came in; idols of silver and gold. Well, 
we make ourselves idols of silver and gold. We do not 
waste the silver and gold making them into molten 
and graven images, but I put it to you, is it not true 
that on the face of things there is a great waste of 
silver and gold now? That as in those days they 
desired those images and bowed down before them, 
so there is now a great desire to obtain, at any cost, 
any sacrifice of what is right, to obtain more and 
more idols of silver and gold 

And there was the general dislocation of society, 
the breaking and bursting of social ties as though an 
earthquake had happened and burst up society ; and 
that especially, Micah says, especially in the capital 
of the kingdom. 

II. These are very Grave Warnings indeed to 

us.—Not that the world is inherently polluted, but 
that man has so polluted the world that unless some¬ 
how or other he can get himself free from these 
pollutions, him it will destroy. Now there is a pas¬ 
sage very familiar to all of you, and very comforting 
to us who have to stand on one side and have closely 
brought home to us a terrible sudden destruction. 
That jmssage is where our dear Lord makes a tender 
revelation on this subject ‘Think you,* He said, 
‘ that those Galileans whose blood Pilate mingled 
with their sacrifices were sinners above all others? 
Or think ye that those thirteen on whom the tower 
of Siloam fell were sinners? I tell you nay; but 
except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.’ lliese 
great catastrophes, our Lord Himself said, are warn¬ 
ings to those that survive, not punishment on those 
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that are destroyed. That is the clear outcome, with¬ 
out any strainij)g or stretching at all—tliat is the 
clear outcome of our Loid’s own teaching on this 
which to us now is so tremendously personal a point 
A warning to those who survive; not in itself a 
punishment on those who are destroyed. And that 
warning we carry about with ns in the world. These 
dangers are always under our feet, these warnings ai-e 
always ready to burst upon us. 

The most recent theory formed by the physicists of 
tlie constitution of the earth and the causes of earth¬ 
quakes is that the solid crust of the earth is but 
thin; thii ty miles is the largest that I have heard it 
put by eminent physicists, and some put it as low as 
twenty miles; that inside that, is a packing of some 
kind, not, as we have been accustomed to believe, of 
molten stuff' of infinite heat, but a packing of some 
kind ; and that an eartlnjuake is caused by some 
dislocation of that packing. But I am told that 
whenever an earthquake is carefully examined into, 
it always takes the form of a subsidence of the surface, 
and when a dislocation has taken place in one part of 
tlie crust of the earth it is translated also to other 
parts, and that as time goes on there is a cycle of 
these until the packing of the earth has got once 
more into a quiescent sbite. So that we have always 
under our feet this possibility, not so very far from 
us, perhaps thirty miles at the outside, this possibility 
of d splaeement of the packing that causes a subsid¬ 
ence in the surface of the earth. 

So these warnings are always with us, and we are 
to take them as waniings and not, surely not, that 
that dreadful destruction which comes upon a place 
in an earth(|uake is because the people are wicked— 
that it i'^ a judgment on them. Our Lord has warned 
us of any such idea as that by telling us that it is a 
warning foi* us, and that unless we repent we shall all 
likewd.se perish. 

RKFKitKNCKS.—II. 10.—J. Baines, Sermons to Country Con- 
yregation*^ p. 37. II. 13.—J. N. Norton, Evay Sunday^ p. 11. 
111. 8.—1). \V, Simon, Twice Bom and Other Sermons^ p, 40. 

THE GOLDEN AGE 

• But in the latter days it shall come to pass. .. /— Micah iv. i. 
Thk Prophet lifts his eyes away to the latter days to 
gain relie-shinent in his present toil. Without the 
antici|mtion of a golden age he would lose his buoy¬ 
ancy, and the spirit of endeavour would go out of 
his w'ork. What arc the characteristics of tlie golden 
age to which the Prophet was looking with hungry 
and aspiring spirit? 

I. In tlie golden age emphasis is to be given to 
the s])lrltual. In the latter days the spiritual is to 
have emphasis above pleasure, money, armaments. 
In whatever prominence the.se may be seen they are 
all to he subordinate to the reverence and w'oi*ship 
of CJnd. Military prowess and money making and 
pleasure seeking are to be put in their own place, 
and not to he permitted to leave it Fii*st things 
first! ‘In the beginning, God.* This is the first 
characteristic of the golden age. 


II. People arc to find their confluence and unity 
in common worship. The brotherhood is to l)C di»- 
covered in spiritual communion. We are not to find 
profound community upon the river of pleasure or in 
the ways of business or in the armaments of the 
castle. These are never permanently cohesiveL 
Pleasure is more frequently divisive than cohesive 
It is in the common worship of the one Lord. It ia 
in united adoration of the God revealed in Christ 
that our brotherhood will be unburied, and we shall 
realize how rich is our oneness in Him. 

III. Theconvcision of merely destiuctive force into 
positive and constructive ministries. *And they 
shall beat their swoids into plow-shares, and their 
spears into priining-hooks.* That is the suggestion 
we seek in the gulclcn age; all destructive forces are 
to be changed into helpful ministries. Tongues that 
speak nothing but malice are to be turnea into in¬ 
structors of wisdom. All men's gifts and powers and 
all material forces are to be used in the employment 
of the kingdom of God. 

IV. There is to be a distribution of comforta. 

‘ They shall sit every man under his vine and under 
his fig-tree.* To every mortal man thci-e is to be 
given a little treasure, a little leisure, a little pleasures 
In the golden age peace is to be the attendant of 
comforf, and both are to be the guests in every man*a 
dwelling. 

V. The beautiful final touches in this Prophet's 
dream ; ‘ I will assemble her that halteth, and I will 
gather her that is driven out and her that is affiictt'd *. 
They are all to be found in God's family. The day 
of grief is to be ended, mouniing shall be the thing 
of the preparatoiy day which is over; ‘ He shall wipe 
away all teai*s from the eyes, and sorrow and sigliing 
shall flee away'.—J. H. JowmT, Uomiltiic RevieWp 
1904, vol. XLVII I. p. 309. 

THE REIGN OP PEACE 

* In the last days it shall come to pass that the . • • Lord . . • 
shall judg^e among; many people, and rebuke strong nations 
afar off; and they shall beat their swords into plow^ 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks : nation shad 
not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.’— Micah iv. i, 3, 

The Holy Ghost, we say, as we repeat our Creed, 
spake by the Prophets ; and when we i*ead vei'ses 
like these we feel that we have here one of the great 
utterances thus iaspired and spoken long ago. Tliis 
vision of the Proplict Micah is recognized as one of 
the great visions of history, one of those fla.'‘hcs from 
the Divine life tliat remains with us as a great pos¬ 
session for nil succeeding generations of men, illumin¬ 
ating, enriching, inspiring with a new spirit. But 
the strange and the melancholy thing is that this 
vision of tlie reign among men of the spirit of peace, 
a vision so noble and so beautiful, and univci'sally 
recognized as expressing some of the highest and best 
aspirations of the human heart, still remains un¬ 
realized, even in the most advanced and the most 
Chri.stian communities. 

I. These facts of life may well perplex thoughtful 
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mea Docs the goddess of warfare and strife still 
rule the nations, even the most civilized and the most 
enlightened among them ? Is the issue of the dap 
■till practically as far off as it was when Micah saw 
it in his vision? We acknowledge that, indeed, it 
ifl not so. The issue of the days is nearer to us. We 
»ee striking phenomena on the other side—great 
armies of peace, and self-sacrifice, and pei'sonal devo¬ 
tion, and charity marching to their lifelong warfare 
under the banner of Jesus of Nazareth ; or, again, we 
contrast the ways of Turk and Christian, and we see 
that there is a great gulf separating them in all their 
moral and spiritual attributes, and that gulf is the 
witness of what yon and I owe to the revelation of 
Jesus. That revelation has given to men a new sense 
of the value of each human soul. As under its in¬ 
fluence and possessed by its spirit you look in the 
eyes of man, woman, or child, you are moved to a 
new feeling of the sacredness of human life. It has 
given you a new pity for human suffering—in one 
word, a new sense of humanity. 

II. The rule of the Spirit in men’s hearts, the 
history of moral enlightenment and progress, has 
been rtrangely partial. It has laid its redeeming 
hand on one nation, or race, or continent, and left 
another hardly touched, unmoved. It luis changed 
one half of a man’s life and not the other half; 
changed, for instance, our statulards of private con¬ 
duct but hardlj^ those of political conduct, bringing 
half of our life into, at any rate, a nominal allegiance 
to Christ, but leaving the other half practically 
pagan. How marvellously inconsistent and contra¬ 
dictory are the phenomena of our complex Christian 
society ! And amidst all this there comes to us day 
by day, little noticed it may be in the excitement of 
the daily life, the soothing voice of the pleading 
Saviour as He stands at our side, invisible, but really 
present with us, calling us one by one to give Him 
an unstinting and not a conventional or half-hearted 
allegiance, to make our Christianity a real power, 
actual and dominant, in the practical affairs oi both 
public and private life. 

HI. Among the lessons of Christ we have to learn 
more fully is this one—that war is a weapon of 
barbarism, a dreadful scourge, and full of misery, and 
all the moi« because the miseries fall not on the men 
who make the war, but on the victims who suffer. 
Thus a selfish war, a war of greed, a war to satisfy 
the pride or the pei*sonal ambition or temper of a 
politician, ora really unnecessary or ill-ordered war, 
is a great crime. Our plain duty is to put goodwill 
above jealousy and enmity, and to enthrone law in 
the place of brute force. * Even in thy warfare thou 
must be of the peace-making spirit,* said the great 
Augustine to the soldier of liis day. It is a great 
and a good word for you and for me. Let us cany 
it with us into all the opinions and the conduct of 
our common life. 

IV. It is because through all the clouds and the 
dust of politics and of war we see unmistakable signs 
of the growth and the spread of this love of peace 


among men, among men of goodwill, that we do not 
dcsjiair. The growing signs of brotherhood among 
nations, the growing conviction that war is a methoa 
of barbarism, the growing feeling that it is a crime, 
a national crime, to sacrifice the humble multitudes 
to the ambitions of the comparatively few, the grow¬ 
ing recognition that, if the Sj)irit of Christ is to rule 
amongst us, and not to be a mere shadow of a name^ 
our conduct must be regulated by law, and justice, 
and goodwill, and not by force or greed—all this 
makes for growing peace and extending hnp])iness in 
the years that lie before us. A great orator declared 
that what is morally wrong cannot be politically 
right It is an obvious truth os we listen to it 
VVcll, then, let us translate it into the language of 
our practical politics, for it simply means that what 
would be I'lUcfensiblc or wrong for us, as individuals, 
to do, cannot be right for the conduct of nations or 
empires. And it is because of the growing bold of 
great ti uths lik^ this upon the consciences and the 
lives of men that wc feel oiii*selves to be neai*er to 
the ultimate fulfilment of the Prophet’s vision, even 
wbilv what he saw be far off on the distant horizoa 
Reperrncks. — IV. 1. — Spiir^fcon, Sermoru, vol. v. No* 
249. H. Melvill, Penny Pulpily No. 1704. IV. 7, 8, 0.—• 
J. M. Neale, Sermons an the ProphetSy vol. il. p. 120. IV, 
8, 9.— Ihid, p. 129. V. 2.— Bishop E. II. Browne, Th§ 
Messiah as Foretold and Expectedy p. 60. Spurgeon, Sermons^ 
vol. ii. No. 67. F. D. Maurice, Prophets and KingSy p. 324. 

V. 4.— Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. x. No. 600. V. 4, 6.— Arch¬ 
bishop Benson, Christian World Pulpily vol. xxiv. p. 226. 

VI. 2.—It. \V, Evans, Parodiial SermonSy vol. iii. p. 112. 
VI. 3.—G. Brooks, Outlines of SemwnSy p. 1G7* It- ^V. 
Evans, Parochial SermonSy p. 103. 

THE DIVINE REQUIREMENTS 

* Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow mjnlH 
before the high God ? *—Micah vi. 6 . 

Such is the question which the Prophet urges upon 
the people of Israel. He answers it for them in 
words which we can hardly ever forget, *IIe hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to lov« 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? ’ Of these 
words it is sometimes said that they are the greatest 
words in the Old Testament ’They are, indeed, 
golden words, and should be carried about by every 
one who desires to be well inspired and rightly guided 
in his journey through life. And yet it may bo 
doubted whether they hold anything like the place 
they deserve to hold in the life and thought of most 
of us; for, as a rule, we give far too little attention 
to these writings and apj)ealsof the Hebrew Prophets. 
Yet it is certain that he who neglects these inspired 
and inspiring utterances of the Lord’s Propliets ther^ 
by impoverishes both his moral and spiritual life. 
This inquiry, for instance, which Micah puts before 
us with such emph.’isis—‘Wherewith shall I come 
l)cfore the Lord?’—has within it whole departments 
of life which men scarcely profess to bring before God 
for inspiration and for guidance in regard to them, 
and yet it is an inquiry which should surely be 
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repeated continually concernin*^ all our lives by every 
soul that looks upward. The Divine answer is always 
the same, unchanging, pointing the way of the true 
life : ‘ What doth the Lord require of thee, O man, 
but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
He puts it before us, you see, as embracing the whole 
duty of man, and this neglect of the prophetic portion 
of our Bible, of its searching criticism of life and 
conduct, involves a great loss both to individuals and 
nations. Some results of it are plainly obvious in the 
common life. 

I. The Prophets and National Life.—What gives 
^cial value to the life and work of these inspired 
rrophets of Israel and eternal power to their words 
is that they rise before us as the Divinely illuminated 
words to a God-fearing people, and they apply—as 
it should be remembered in every congregation, for it 
is a supremely important part of the matter—to 
every tjuarter and to every grade of the national life. 
These Prophets represent no class particularly—they 
represent the outpouring of the Spirit of God upon 
the heart of the people. One day it is the voice of 
Amos, the obscure and humble shepherd of the hill 
country of Judea, hearing the call of God amidst the 
silence of the hills. Another day it is Isaiah who 
speaks to us, a man at home in the presence of the 
royal court. Or it is Jeremiah or Kzekiel, from the 
heart of the priesthood, or Micah the Prophet of the 
poor. From every point of the compass in the field 
of the nation’s life they come before us, awakening, 
assisting, arousing, questioning, appealing, and de¬ 
nouncing, in the name of Jehovah. They are 
preachers of right conduct. We should live all our 
life in the presence of the Lord, the righteous judge, 
in all public affairs as in every private relationship. 
These preachers of righteousness come as guides, 
searching national and individual conscience; the^ 
voice the will of Jehovah as of a father with his 
childi-en, and their searching appeal runs through 
every individual and every national omission or 
neglect. To these men, the makers of Israel, the 
only true and faithful precept was that man should 
strive to put all his life and the life of his country 
into obedience to the mighty Jehovah, Who loveth 
righteousness. The result of their teaching, the 
infection of their spirit, and the power of their 
message is seen in the uplifting of the national life on 
the winii's of national education, while the rest of 
the world was morally stagnant. 

II. Teaching for Our Own Age.—Surely such 
teachers are our teachers through all time, and we 
should do well to uphold their teaching in our day 
as much as we can, and love this portion of our Bible 
wherein they are enshrined, whicn has, as a rule, so 
little influence over our common life. And in the 
light of such consideration we take up the grateful 
words of this Prophet Micah. He flung them out 
into the life of his countrymen 2600 years ago as the 
medicine then needed for their souls* good, and wc, 
brethren, have to confess that the medicine is still 
needed, and the words are never dead—he still speaks 


as a living contemporary to every one of us in this 
direct ana searching appeal: * What doth the Lord 
require of thee ? To do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly.* As we look over our lives, over our 
own hearts or our present habits, over our usual ways 
and customs, our political servitude to parties rather 
than to principles—a servitude which seems sometimes 
to endanger public morals—as we think of the vice 
with which a great deal of our modem life is filled, 
as we tliink of the gospel of pride and appearance 
which rules in so many of the departments of our 
life, or the gospel of amusement and self-indulgence 
which prevails in so many others, we can hardly deny, 
I think, that we need to be called back to the direct 
simplicity of ambient and honest faith. It is in these 
simplicities and sincerities that the moral power of 
the Hebrew Prophet is especially found. He comes 
to us straight from communion with God—he is 
simply the mouthpiece. He has no ambition in his 
heart but to s^^eak as a preacher of right conduct, and 
he has no fear of the consequences. 

III. Our Duty is Simple.—But many of us, unlike 
this Hebrew Prophet, are in the habit of talking much 
about the complexity of moral life or society, and we 
do not always bear sufficiently in mind that life may 
be very complex all round, and yet your own duty in 
the midst of it plain and simple. In matters of con¬ 
duct or opinion, of custom or of fashion, we feel, very 
likely, the diversity of the manifold influences playing 
upon us—the force of many currents that direct us 
this way or that; or—to change the metaphor—we 
feel what a tangled web of divera threads it is in which 
our life is but a part, and so we make our excuses. 
If our life is, in the main, a purposeless thing, follow¬ 
ing no clear call of God, moved by no persistent 
enthusiasm or devotion, doing little or nothing for 
any of the greater calls that are always appealing to 
us—as it is all too often—is it not futile to urge as 
our apology that life is so very complex? TTiis 
ancient man of God, with his ProphePs mission, tears 
off all the web of sophistry with tnis plain question— 
‘What doth the Lord require of thee?* And his 
answer solves for us, if we ai*e sincere, the riddle of our 
hesitation and uncertainty and ambiguities. The 
whole character of your life depends on what you seek 
fii-st of all. I have said that this word of the Prophet 
has been called the greatest word in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and we feel its greatness much moi*e when we 
listen to the voice of the Saviour Himself in the New 
Testament: ‘ Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled. 
Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.^ 
And whoever among you carries about in his heart 
these inspiring words as the guide of his purpose and 
his conduct, by whatever name he may be called, has 
learned the secret of the true life in Christ, and the 
secret we learn from these voices of the Prophets and 
these words of Jesus is that the motive power of our 
lives and conduct, the character of it for good or ill, is in 
the things we think, and not merely in the things we dow 
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WORSHIP AND CONDUCT 

‘ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself be¬ 
fore the high God f Shall I come before Him with burnt- 
offerings, with calves of a year old f Will the Lord be 
pleased with thousands of rains? . . . What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God ? ’— Micah vi. 6-8. 

It is not right to say that this inspired summary of 
wherein true woi*ship, true ritual, true religion consists, 
was a wholly new tning when Micah spoke. ‘Hath 
the Lord 6is great delight in bumt-ofFerin^ as in obey¬ 
ing the Yoice of the Loitl ? Kehold to oi>ey is better 
than sacrifice.’ The notes of this tiiimpet-call had 
never died away since Samuel uttered them to the j 
ashamed Saul. It was, however, given to a man of 
the soil, a simple vine-di’csser, to whom * life was real, 
life was earnest,* to put into words that burn and shine 
for ever the noblest views as to the reality of religion 
ever delivered by a Prophet of Old Testament times 
to the world. 

I. It was the crofter trouble of these old times 
which in part caused Micah to speak burning words. 
It was a time of splendid luxury up at the Capital, 
and the woi-st of it all was that the rich tyrant class 
felt itself so respectable that it could not think the 
judgment was possible. Meanwhile the great palaces 
at Jerusalem were rising upon the ruin of the people. 

II. The patriot Micah perceives that the sin of 
Jerusalem is not want of zeal in woi*ship, nor rebellion 
against God, but the real lack of understanding that 
religion to be anything must mean conduct and char¬ 
acter, and that Jehovah, if He is God, is a God who 
demands that men should give Him their reason and 
thought as well as their emotions and desire to fulfil the 
minutest regulations of ritual or religious ceremonial. 
He urges them to believe that like as a father pitieth his 
<hildren,so will God reason with their reasonable minds, 

ill. As one gazes back upon the Old Testament 
heroes, one sees that with all their faults their right¬ 
eousness lay in conduct Righteousness was for them 
not holiness so much as light dealing and kindly deal¬ 
ing between man and man as members of a nation. 
Not purity of heart so much as right doing—this was 
what the l^’ophets demanded.- They lifted up their 
voices in protest against the mistaken importance 
given to outward forms of religion. They did not 
denounce sacrifice, for the idea of saaifice was as much 
a matter of course as our idea of going to church on 
Sunday. But they did denounce the hypocrisy of all 
this outside show of woi-ship when the heart refused 
to humble itself upon the altar by deeds of mercy and 
justice. 

IV. Micah’s voice has never been silenced. It may 
sound paradoxical, but the very fact that men are 
forsaking the ordinances of religion in all the churches 
in this money-seeking age of commerce and competi¬ 
tion and unreality in religion is a sign that they feel 
that till our ways are more just and kind, and full of 
reverence in our dealings between man and man, it is 
mockery to attend church services, and for a pretence 
make long prayers.—H.D. Rawnsley, Church Family 
Newspaper, 1907, vol. lxxii. p. 912. 


Referknces.— VI. 6, 7.—R- Winterbotham, Sernumi on 
Holy Communion, p. 34. J. E. Vaux, Sermon Notes (2nd 
Series), p. 60. VI. 6*8.—C. Kingsley, Sermons for the Times, 
p. 93. 

THREE MARKS OF A TRUE MAN 
‘Wherewith shall 1 come before the Lord,* etc.—M icam 

VI. 6-8, 

I. A Rebuke of the Religion of Mere Outward Cere¬ 
mony and Ritual.—Vt*ry few people indeed now go 
to a church because they have to ; it is a far more 
healthy condition that religion is being regarded leas 
as a ceremony and more as a life. 

II. A Rebuke of the Religion of Ostentation.— 
Are there not gifts made to religion whose main 
purpose is. How will it impress the public? Can I 
buy God’s favour with my gifts ? Also, there is an 
ostentation: ‘n the religion of our churches. The 
lavish expenditure is too often not an eft’ort to do 
honour to God, but an effort to advertise the par¬ 
ticular church Wiiich can afford it. 

III. A Rebuke of the Religion of Fanaticism.— 
'The fanatic of religion is the man or woman who ia 
carri d away with a fad, who rims to extremes in 
some ism, who, yielding to some emotion, devotes 
his or her lite to the pro})agatioti of some little idea 
in religion which, according to their view, is going to 
transfigure the world. 

IV. A Rebuke of Exclusiveness .—The tendency 
is to build fences of privilege. The dominant note 
of false religion is railed spaces. But these ideas 
form the antithesis of a world-wide religion.—D. S. 
Mackay, The Religion of the Threshold, p. 272. 

LEVITICUS OLD AND NEW 
* What doth the Lord require of thee ? *«— Micah vi. 8. 

If we could know that, we need not desire to know 
any more. Our life is best spent when spent in asking, 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? We are not 
to consult ourselves, but to consult God ; the law ia 
written; it is not a conjecture, it is a statutory de¬ 
claration, and it is to be found in the law-book: to 
the law and to the testimony, therefore, and to no 
supposition, fancy, or conjecture of mortal man. 

I. Where can we begin ? God has given us a thou¬ 
sand points at any one of which we can begin. We 
might, first of all, think it impossible to know the 
will of God, because it would be so stupendous, that 
is to say, so comprehensive, so vast, and so overwhelm¬ 
ing, that it would be utterly impossible for the finite 
imagination to conceive what God intends us to da 
The Lord delivers us from that difficulty; He has 
written down His will in little words. He has come 
right into our daily life and told us how to manaw 
ourselves, and how to conduct the economy of life. 
He does not always talk theology to us, He talks 
about daily things in our mother tongue, and says in 
effect, You may begin there. And wherever we can 
begin God begins along with us, hears us spell a little 
lesson, tells us just the quantity of the syllable, the 
measure of the rhythmic foot, and repronounces the 
music to us in order to make us sure ot its accent and 
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its balance. lie conics down from all the mountains 
of eternity and meets us at the base of the hill, and 
•ays, Little children, I will speak your language until 
you are able to speak Mine. 

II. What doth the Lortl thy God require of thee? 
If I could know that I should know all jdiilosophy. 
You may know it, you may know it at least in parts, 
and you may proceed from one part to another, llc- 
velation is progressive ; moral education adds to itself 
increment by increment until the final topstoneis put 
on with the acvlaim of the universe. I could tell you 
where you could begin: ‘Thou shalt not curse the 
deaf, nor put a stumbling-block before the blind'. 
Is tliat religion? Yes; you thought religion was 
talking an unknown language, but the mistake is 
yours, not the Bible's ; you thought that religion was 
an act of clasping hands and turning up eyes into the 
imincasiirahle heavens and speaking into an infinite 
void in the hope of gettifig some blessing out of it 
Nothing of the kind : ‘ Thou shalt not curse the deaf, 
nor put a stumbling-block in the way of the blind *. 
The furthc r and implied Hebrew meatiing of the word 
is. Thou shalt not curse the absent, and th refore by 
so much the deaf—that is to say, by so much deaf, 
because the absent cannot hoar you ; you shall not be 
slanderers, you shall not be critics of tho.se who cannot 
speak to you for themselves; you shall not make 
anonymous attacks upon the al>sent and the deaf or 
those who are known by reputation ; you shall not 
hide yourselves behind a hedge and sling stones at 
tliose who are walking in the open highway. 

III. But this wtis all said by Mo.ses, there is noth¬ 
ing of the kind said by Jesus Christ, some persons 
may insinuate. But they arc utterly wiong in their 
sophistical if not their ignorant and criminal sugges- 
tion. Jesus Christ said every one of these things in 
lli.s own way; lie did not destroy the law, He ful¬ 
filled it; the law came by Mose.s, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ, and grace and tiuth are law at 
its best, law in blossom and in autumnal fruition. 
The Sermon on the Mount is the new Leviticus; the 
Sermon on the Mount is the nineteenth chapter of 
Leviticus written or spoken in Cliiistian language. 
No man can fnllil the moral obligation imposed upon 
him by the Sermon on the Mount without repeating 
in solid visible coniluct the whole Decalogue as written 
by Mose.s. We must, therefore, again and again in¬ 
sist upon the moral (piality of the Ciospel; that is to 
say, U|K)n the moral meaning of the most ahstrai t 
doctrines.—J oskch Laukeii, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. 
viL p. 50. 

THE MESSAGE OF MICAH 

‘ He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, bat to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ? ’—Micak vi. 8. 

I. The slm})li(ication of religion has always been the 
Prophet’s vocation. I'liese were the men of brnin.s, 
the men of conscience, the men of power. They were 
the thinkers of their age. True, they difi’ered in 
•ocial po.>iLion. Isaiah was a courtier, Micah a ^eo- 
aiaa farmer voicing the grievances of his class. The 


one thing common to the man of the court and thd 
man of the field was the faculty to see that the salva¬ 
tion of their times was not to come from princes but 
from God. Micah is a grand example of the way 
these heroes faced the community. At the oj^ening 
of this chapter the Prophet pleads for man to use his 
reason. The priest seeks to suppress rejison anti fall 
back on authority, but Micah asserts God challenges 
us to use our reason. 

11. Beligion is not in the treadmill of duties, no? 
in the bewilderment of ritual, costly though it mav 
be. If not in these things it is natural they should 
ask in what docs it consist. The Pro})het appeals to 
two things for his reply. The first is history, the 
second is reason. He turns their thought to the 
incidents of their great national history (vv. 4, 5). II 
told of the God who delivered them from Lgypt, 
whom they had forgotten; then he directed them to 
the prophecy of Bahiam. 

HI. IMicah does not turn their thought to philo¬ 
sophy for relief of the people's problems. Neither 
does he go to Samuel or some other outsbinding 
Prophet of the past. He went to an outsider. 
He went to one who even did not belong to the 
Church at alL Very often God gives some great 
truth to a messenger outside the (’hurch rather than 
within. From that strange utterance against Israel' 
they might gather the Lord had shown them what 
was"good, not the round of their ritual, but the justice, 
mercy, and humble walk with God. 

IV. The thing God wants before all else is not form, 
but qualities of the heart. These are set foi*th in 
this programme, which is good both in itself and in 
its results. These qualities of life are given in their 
right order. It is fii-st justice It is the fundamental 
principle of all great lives. The fii*st word in heaven 
and earth is justice. But justice is not enough ; you 
must also have mercy. These two qualities are things 
which make men Godlike. But there is one step 
farther. I can imagine a man saying, why bring 
the religious element in it at all ? If a man does 
justice, loves mercy, what need is there for the humble 
ualk with God ? This is necessary as the inspiration 
and power for the two. 

V. The solution of our modern problems, as those 
of Mieah’s day, will not be found in legislation of 
machinery, but in realizing the sulFiciency of God 
No great and permanent solution of social problems 
has ever been reached without religious influence 
The only way is to get back to God, to go to the 
house of the Lord and there find the power to do 
justice, love mercy, and walk humbly with our God 
J'hen will be found the tx*ue bond of brotherhood.— 
S. C'hadwick, Cftriatian World Pulpit^ vol lxvil 
1905, p. 317. 

THE PERFECT IDEAL OP RELIGION 

‘ He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do iustly, and to love merq^ 
and to walk humbly with thy God? — Micah vi. 8. 

1 . Social Justice. — Consider the three requirement 
of the text; and fii'st of all, God requires us to * d6 
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« *. The highest welfare of society depends upon 
)servaiK-e. The laws, for example, which are 
Ct'amcd for tlie peace of the nation anil the prosperity 
of the community, must he just—such as are equal 
and reasonable, useful and beneficial; and it was to 
this latter—or to social justice—that the Prophet 
•pec-ially refeired. The immense majority of our 
people consider themselves the victims of social wrong 
—believe that their lot is much harder than it need be, 
than it ought to be, and ai« finding ways and means 
wlierehy they may be released from the galling fettei-s 
which bind them and the depressing conditions in 
which they are com|K;lled to live and work. Thei*e 
is much to be said in favour of the social movement; 
but it must be I'emembcred that in order to help the 
toiling millions tliere must be no injustice done to 
those who are privileged. What is wanted is not 
legislation, although that would help considerably, 
blit true Christian justice, not the justice of Shylock, 
who fiertinaciously insisted upon his pound of flesh, 
not the justice of Hob Hoy, who maintained that 
‘Th(‘y should take who have the power, and they 
■houid keep who can *; but the eternal justice of the 
I>oi-d .lesus Christ who said, ‘As ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them'. 

II. Compassion.—God requires us to ‘ love mercy *. 
Tills is a far higher quality than mere justice. It 
postulates greater goodness, for while justice implies 
a debt, this means favour and kindness. It means 

fi n^d compassion towards the poor and needy, the 
11 and oppressed. The mercy which God requires 
is not necessarily confined to mere charity in tlie 
commonest acceptance of the term, to mere giving of 
alms. It is not so much your money that is wanted, 
your doles of charity, though these are needful and 
will come in due coui-se as God prospei*s you, as your 
mercy, your love, and sympathy; not so much, in 
•hurt, yovn*s as you. 

III. Walking with Ood.—This third requirement 
of the text—the * walking humbly with Goa'—alone 
enables us ‘to do justly and to love mercy'. But 
how are ordinary moi*tals ‘to do justly and to love 
mercy ’ unless and until we walk numbly with God. 
The Prophet Micah realizes this,os his language clearly 
and manifcstly shows; and we realize it even more 
fully than he, for the sun of the Saviour's revelation 
which he only dimly foresaw strikes.full and free 
upon us, and we know—for we have often tried it 
and failed—that it is not in human power alone and 
unaided to be just and merciful and all that the moral 
law of the New Testament reqiiii-es. The best of 
men are but men at the best But ‘walk humbly 
with thy God'. Surrender your hcoit—therein lies 
the secret of power—and your all to Him, and He 
will work in you both to will and to do of His own 
good pleasure.—J. Camkiion, Christian World Pul¬ 
pit ^ voL Lxxu. 1907, p. 22. 

* Walk humbly with thy God.’— Micah vi, 8 ; Pioviut iii. 34 ; 

XVI. 19; Psalm cxxxviii. 6. 

The absolute freedom of the Chnstian man is ab« 
solute allegiance to God: his independence rests in 


utter dependence. His freedom is from the tyranny 
of partial claims, individual desires and objects, from 
the halfnosses and weaknesses of our nature : and 
it is won by identification with the univei-sal. It is, 
in short, here that there comes in what is called 
humility. To deline it exactly is difficult, if not im* 
possilile; for, like all goodness, it has the defect of its 
quality, and to be precious it must never part with 
its correlative independence. Humility is the sense 
of solidarity and community: the controlling and 
regulating power of the consciousness that we are not 
our own, that we are God's and our neighbour's. 
Humility is the attitude of an individual who re» 
cognizes his individuality, his partiality, his de¬ 
pendence, his immanence in the whole, and hii 
conformity with all the parts, and yet of an individual 
who knows himself his own, and not another's, a free 
man of God, a son and heir. To be genuine, it must 
go hand in hand with the goml conscience and the 
faith uiiicignod. —P 1 L 07 . W. Wallace, Oifford Lsih 
tureSf pp. 50-57. 

Refer KN( va —VI. 8 .—F. D. Maurice, Sermom, vol. v. pw 
279 Sjiar^eon, Sgnnorw, vol. xxvl. No. 1557. H. C. 
Beeching, Seven Sermons to ScJioolhoys^ p. 13. J. Parker, OU$ 
Temple Pulpit^ vol. vii. p. 50. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons 
{2ii(i Series) p. 214. H. Meivill, Penriy Pulpit^ No. 2125. 
R. Balgarnie, Christian IVorld Pulpit^ vol. xxill. p. 322. 
VI. 8, 9.—G. W, Brameld, Practuxd Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 34. VII. 1,—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xvi. No. 945. VII. 

vol. xxxi. No. 1U19. VII. 8.—J. Koble, Sermons 
for Easier to Aeceneion JOay, p. 220. 

CHASTISEMENT AND MERCY 

* Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy; when I fall, I shall 
arise: when I sit in darkness, the Lord shall be a light 
unto me. I will bear the indignation of the Lord, becauat 
1 have sinned against Him.' —Micah vii. 8 , 9 . 

When Christians have gone wrong in any way, 
whether in belief or in practice, scandalously or 
secretly, it seems that pardon is not explicitly and 
definitely promised them in Scripture os a matter of 
coui-se; and the mere fact that they afterwards be- 
come better men, and are restored to God’s favour, 
docs not decide the question whether they are in 
every sense pardoned; for David was restored and 
yet was afterwards punished. It is still a nuestion 
whether a debt is not standing against them (or their 
past sins, and is not now operating or to operate to 
their disadvantage. What its payment consists in, 
and how it will be exacted, is quite another Question, 
and a hidden ona It may be such, if they clie under 
it, as to diminish their blessedness in heaven; or it may 
be a sort of obstacle here to their rising to certain 
high points of Christian character; or it may be n 
hindi-ance to their ever attaining one or other particu¬ 
lar Christian grace in perfection—faith, purity, or 
humility; or it may prevent religion taking deep 
root within them, and imbuing their minds; or it 
may make them more liable to fall away; or it mar 
hold them hack from that point of attainment which 
is the fulfilment of their trial; or it may forfeit for 
them the full assurance of hope ; or it may lessen 
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their peace and comfort in the intermediate state, 
or even delay their knowledge there of their own 
salvation ; or it may involve the necessity of certain 
temporal punishments, grievous bodily disease, or 
sharp pain, or worldly affliction, or an unhappy death. 
Such things are ‘secrets of the Lord our God,' not 
to be pried into, but to be acted upon. We are all 
more or less sinners against His grace, many of us 
grievous sinners ; and St. Paul and the other Apostles 
give us very scanty information what the consequences 
of such sin are. God may spare us. He may punish. 
In either case, however, our duty is to surrender our¬ 
selves into His hands, that He may do what He will. 
— J. H. Newman. 

Referkno£S.—VII. 8 , 9.—J. H. Newman, Parochial and 
Plain Sermons, vol. iv. p. 94. VII. 15.—R. F. Horton, The 
Hidden God, p. 215. 

ANGER CHANGED TO COMPASSION 
* He retaineth not His angler for ever.’—M icah vii. x8. 

I. We might have Expected that God would have 
Retained His Anger for Ever, for consider:— 

(а) The nature and malignity of sin. Sin in¬ 
cludes unbelief, rebellion, ingratitude. Does not 
unbelief give the lie to God ? Is not ingratitude a 
libel on His goodness? 

(б) The character of Ood, absolute 'perfection; 
sin has made a demand on His justice; sin must be 
punished, or moral equity is at an end. 

(c) The demands of (jod's righteous law. 

(a) The disinclination of man to listen to any 
terms of reconciliation. Man stands in the way of 
his own pardon and recovery. 

(e) The incompetence of man to make any sufici- 
ent reparation to Ood. 

(f) The awful example of righteous displeasure 
in the penal condition of the fallen angels. Thus 
it appears that we might have expect^ that He 
woula have retained His anger for ever. 

11. How is it that the Divine Anger is Reversed ?, 
—‘ He retaineth not His anger for ever.' 

(а) Because of the infinite compassion and clem- 
ency of the Divine Redeemer. There is mercy with 
God. 

(б) Because of the arrangements of the covenant 
of grace and the council of peace (Is. liv. 10; Ezek. 
XXXVII. 26; 2 Tim. i. 10). 

(o) Because of the effects of the undertaking of 
the Redeemer in assuming our nature and satisfying 
the demands of justice. 

{d) Because of the almighty influences of the 
Holy Spirit by which the dispositions hostile to our 
recovery are subdued. 

Here we see the display of the merciful character 
of God. How should our love be called out to that 
Saviour Who hath so loved us ? 


THE GRACE OF GOD TO SINNERS 

* Who is a God like unto Thee, that pardoneth iniquity, and 
passeth by the transgression of the remnant of His herit¬ 
age? He retaineth not His anger for ever, because Ha 
delighteth in mercy. He turn again, He will have 
compassion upon us ; He will subdue our iniquities; and 
Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths ot the sea.’— 
Micah vii. i8, 19. 

I. The Sinner’s Astonishment.—What is the first 
thing that brings out this astonishment in the Pro¬ 
phets heai't, and makes it heard in this eloquent 
way from his lips ? His wonder is he has to do with 
a God who forgives iniquity like his. It is that that 
gives an everlasting freshness to the pulpit. It is 
when a man has an everlasting sense of God's un¬ 
speakable grace to his own soul that his message 
comes straight from his heart and comes hot to the 
heart of his people. Let our pulpits be filled with 
men overwhelmed with a sense of God's grace to 
their own souls, and you will not need to ^vertise 
singular subjects ; you will fill your churches to the 
doors when the minister's own heart is filled as 
Micah's was with downright amazement at God's 
long-suffering and patience with the preaching Pro¬ 
phet himself. He begins with the very ABC of 
the Gospel, the offer of pardon for sin. The first 
thing that amazes him even to seventy and eighty 
years of age is that God is still forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin; and it is that that holds to¬ 
gether his congregation in Jerusalem, that makes his 
own heart bum with freshness and power because of 
the memory and present experience of God's unspeak¬ 
able salvation and adorabm patience to himself a 
sinner. 

And what makes good preaching makes good hear¬ 
ing. But you must go back into the past and bring 
a broken heart out of it again to receive afresh the 
ever new and ever blessed Gospel of the gi’ace of God 
in Jesus Christ. 

II. Remnants.—He passeth by for His own rea¬ 
sons the transgressions 01 the remnant of His heritage; 
He retaineth not His anger for ever for He delighteth 
in mercy. He retaineth it not. It does not say He 
delights in anger; He delights in merey; therefore 
if we need a great mercy let us comfort our hearts 
with this, that He delights in the thing we need. 
Mercy and misery are made for one another. There 
would be no mercy in God if there was no misery in 
man, God is love, and His love becomes mercy in 
presence of my misery. He delighteth in mercy, and 
will cast all your sins in the depths of the sea—that 
mystical, spiritual, wonderful sea, the sea of the ^ace 
of God.— AlkxandkeWhvte, Christian World rul- 
pity vol. LxviL 1905, p. 337. 

RsPBRSHOBt.—VII. 18-20.—G. Brooks, OfdUnsi of Serrnont^ 
p. 169. Vll. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermom, voL xxviL No. 1677. 
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RimiKcn.—I. 2.—Paxton Rood, Dark Sayingt on a Harp, p. 119. I. 3.—Spurgeon, Stmtonr, toI. L No. 33 1 toL 
No. 137. I. 7.—Ibid. toL zlir. No. 2M6. II. 11, IX-Ibid. vol. xixix. No. 2322. llL-iMi toL xxxix. No. 2321 


HABAKKUK 

HABAKKUK THE FREE-THINKER AMONG THE PROPHETS 

* Art thou not from everlasting:, O Lord mj God, mine Holy * 1 will stand upon my watch, and set me upon the tower, 
One? We shall not die. O Lord, Thou hast ordained and will look forth to see what He will speak with me, 

them for judraent; and, Omis:hty God, Thou hastestab- and what I shall answer concerning: my complaint*— 

lished them for correction.'— Habakkuk 1 . 12 . Habakkuk n. i. 

Bishop Daniel Wilson chose this passage as the TsADmoN has much to tell of Habakkuk the Prophet, 
text of his last sermon in Calcutta. He died six but history has nothing. He belongs to a class who 
months later, on 2 January, 1858, in his eightieth have made history ; he is the kind of man whom God 

yeai*. sends to usher in new stages, and launch new epochs 

References.— 1.12. — G. Matheson, Momenttonihe Mounts knowledge and action. Look at the spirit of his 

p. 40. I. 16.—G. Brooke, OudiTw* o/5«W7m, p. 170 . questioning. 

I. It was a temper which, with all its daring, was 
LENT—TEMPTATIONS TO SIN always reverent, and in its utter frankness was com- 

•Thou makest men as the fishes of the sea,’ etc.— Habakkuk pletely sincere. This man never rails against God ; 

i4i 15 * he is never irreverent, much less blasphemous But 

OuB Lord commissioned His Apostles to become he is always unmuzzled. His questions are not 

fishei-s of men. But if Christ, by His priests, is fishing against God, but to God. This man cannot square 

for souls, Satan, the ape of Godf, is doing the same his belief in a good and righteous God with the facts 

I. Satan’s Baits. of life as he sees them, and he feels that he has right 

(а) Job, robbed of his land, of his cattle, of his of inquiry when he thus finds his faith baffled by his 

children, and of his health, has one consolation left experience. God counts no question heterodox which 

—his wife. But what does she advise ? Curse God comes out of an orthodox life. 

and die—commit suicide to end your woes. The II. It was a temper which, amid its questionings, 
point of the hook peeps through the bait. was steadied by a sense of personal responsibility. 

(б) Christ, hungry in the desert, what does Satan He feels that he is a man with a responsibility to 

offer Him ? Stones for bread. See the kingdoms of discharge and only from the standing-gi’ound of his 

the world, all this will I give Thee! that is the bait own faithfulness does he feel that he has a right to 

Where is the hook ? If Thou wilt fall down and ask and expect light ‘ I will stand to my post* 

worship me. There is no better vantage-ground for a man who 

(c) Satan tries his baits, one after another, till he watches for the dawn, 
rights on one to which you will rise. HI. This is a temper which seeks the highest truth 

II, The Hook, in the highest spirit Divine veiities are only re- 

(а) David, exalted to be king, has a goodly palace, vealed to the gaze of the uplifted life. High tnith 

abundant means, numerous servants. How is Satan is not to be found on a low plane of thinking wd 

going to angle for him ? With a pretty woman, the feeling. Character is the chief condition of illumina- 

wife of another man. tion ; lofty conduct is the kindler of the light The 

(б) Judas giusps at th^ thirty pieces of silver, only house of life which can stand against storm and 

The bait is flung and he seizes. Oh I the anguish as tide is a building whose every stone is squared to the 

the barb cuts into his soul! plummet of righteousnesa —T. Yates, Christian 

( 0 ) The anguish that follows sin, the horror and norld Pulpit^ vol. lxxiv. 1908, p. 821. 
shame in this world and in the next— S. Baeing- Referkncbb.—II. 1.—J. Vaughan, F^fty Sermont (6tli 

Gould, Sermon-Sketchea^ p. 140. Series), p. 109. II. 1-4.— J. Bowitead, PradM Sirment^ 
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ii. p. 177. II. 2,—J. P. Chown, Old Testament Ouilina^ 
p. 275. II. 3, 4.—J. Vaughan, Servians (9th Series), p. 220. 

THE NECESSITY OF FAITH TO MORALITY 

* The just shall live bj His faith.'^HASAKKUK lu 4 . 

Is not tlii.s a singular statement? Is not the just 
man—the man oF practical morality—the last man in 
the world whom we should expect to live by his faith. 

I. There are classes of men whom we should ex¬ 
pect to live by their faith. The poet lives by his 
faith, for he aspires after an unearthly ideal. The 
painter lives by his faith, for there floats before him 
a snpeihi.maii lieauty. The musician lives by his 
faith, for his inner ear catches medodies which his 
instruments cannot express. Even the husbandman 
lives by his faith, for he commits the seed to a life 
underground. But the just man—the man of practi¬ 
cal morality—how can he be said to live by his 
faith? Is he not building his trust upon definite 
outward acts, on obedience to a command ? Yes, but 
whose command ? To a command which is inaudible 
to the outer ear. 

II. The voice of conscience is not uttei’ed by any¬ 
thing within the world. It is not uttered by beauty ; 
you may gaze on the woods and fields without hear- 
ing it. It is not uttered by prudence; you may 
study your own interests for days without meeting it. 
It is not uttered by law; you may be condemned by 
a criminal court without receiving its message. This 
mysterious voice is independent of places and times. 
It comes at the most unlikely moment; it fails to 
come at the most likely. It may be absent during 
the most solemn religious service; it may be heard 
in the whirl of the dance and in the vortex of gay 
society. The Garden of Eden may be deaf to it; 
the haunts of coiTuption may ring with it. It may 
elude the thunder, the earthquake, and the fire; it 
may breathe in the still small sound of a human 
word. The stars of night may fail to declare it; 
the streets of the garish day may resound with its 
solemn refrain. The man who listens to it is walking 
by faith. It has no mandate from the world ; it has 
no reward from the world; it has no pix)mise from 
the world. It is a message from an unearthly sphere 
sent for an unearthly reason and accompani^ by 
the offer of an unearthly recompense. No poet or 
painter or musician lives moi-e by faith than the man 
of outwaixl virtue. —G. Matheson, Messages of Hope, 
p. 15. 

llfspRTiKNOES.— IL 4.—J. Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 
428. C. Kingsley, Village Sermons, p. 34. F. D. Maurice, 
Prophets and Kings, p. 300. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. 
No. 1740 . T. Hammond, Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. xx, p. 
240. JI. 20.—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (8th Series), p. 
225. Ill, 2.—J. N. Norton, Every Sunday, p. 129. Spur¬ 
geon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 725. 

A PRAYER FOR MIDDLE LIFE 
* In the midst of the years make known.'—HASAxiua in. a. 

What we commonly call a revival of religion is the 
eonversioQ of the young on a large scale. But when 


youth, with its energies and hopes, is delivered from 
this present evil world and trairslated into the king¬ 
dom of God’s dear Son, this is not revival. It is the 
access of life to life. But when those who have 
known life—of nature and of the spirit—find it sink¬ 
ing in the midst of the yea^, to have it restored by 
the Divine breath—this is indeed revival 
I. In the midst of the years make known is a 
prayer not for a change of surroundings, but for lord- 
ship over them. Atul this mastery comes to us only 
in one way. God in Christ must disclose Himself. 
We must return to the Lord, and receive from Him 
the deep and vital power we have lost If we seek Him 
we shall fiiul Him, and all in Him. lie meets us and 
shows us what we are, and what in Him we may be. 
More than the vanished splendour of the heavenly 
vision which quickened our youth comes back to us, 
and with it the spring returns. 

H. To do more we must be more. To be more 
we must see more of God. It is the Divine Appear¬ 
ing that liberates atid reveals the forces of the soul 
It breaks the chains which bind tlie spirit, whatever 
they may be. To many the deliveiance is from 
intellectual indolence. Ihey have for yeai*s learned 
• nothing and forgotten much. To look round on 
their books is to see that they no longer care to com¬ 
prehend the difficulties of their times. To preachers 
this Is fatal. Nor will Christian laymen, as they are 
called, ever do the work they ought to do for Christ 
in this country till they are willing to become serious 
students of the Bible and of theology. A beginning 
of days to many prcachei*s would be to take posses¬ 
sion of some new province of literature, as Robert Hall 
did when, after sixty, he studied Italian to read 
Dante; as Arnold (lid when, two years before his 
death, he began Sanskrit, pleading that he * was not 
so old as Cato when he learned Greek \ How many 
weary and starved congregations listen hopelessly to 
a dejected preacher who will never give them a word, 
a phrase, or a thought they have not heard hunditxls 
of times. An appearing of God to such a man 
would send him to his desk and keep him thera 
Even among those who by conscientious toil keep 
their service on a high level, many shrink too soon 
from the effort to face and comprehend the thought 
and purpose of the new time. They need not subject 
their hearts to this as to a thing inevitable. Those 
who have fresh visions of God will never lose their 
grasp over young minds, or their power to deal with 
new problems. While the promise of the young 
shoultl be, and ever will be, hailed with oixlent affec¬ 
tion, there is something greater and more beautiful 
even than that—a spirit revived in the midst of the 
years—compelling those who judged it and thought 
themselves done with it to revise their verdict, and 
entering, though late, into its heritage of power and 
peace. 

III. For others this making known means the 
snapping of some chain of habit Some indulgence^ 
some selfishness, some sin not clearly recognize by 
conscience, is keeping out the light Freed from 
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the soul enters into the great liberty of a new life. 
Perhaps it is taught for the first time the secret of 
Christian love. Nothing but the Divine enlargement 
will ever teach us this. Only the life in God makes 
ns rich and interprets that saying, * All things are 
join's*. The enlarged exj^ericnce of God’s love as 
we, * being rooted and grounded in love,* look into 
tlie Father’s face and the Saviour’s heart, makes us 
love one another, and to him who loves all things 
become new.—W. IIobeiii'son Nicoll, Ten Minute 
Semnona, p. 131. 

REVIVALS—THEIR NECESSITY 

* O Lord, revive Thy work.’--HABAKKUK in. a. 

I. In What Does Revival Consist ? 

(a) In rjuickening believei*s to a higher life. 

(b) In awakening the Church to her Divinely ap¬ 
pointed mission. 

(c) In leading sinners to Christ. 

II. The Absolute Necessity for Revivals, 

(a) They heal breaches and restore harmony. 

lb) They call out all the strength of the Church. 

ic) Churches must perish without converts. 

(d) A real revival brings out the character of the 
wicked—they yield or rebel. 

(fi) Influence on communities. 

III. How Revivals may be Secured. 

(а) Hy the study of God’s Word. 

(б) Hy self-examination and forsaking of sin. 

(c) Hy meditating on the condition of the unsaved. 

(d) Hy united and persevering prayer. 

(e) Hy faithful preaching of the gospel.—C. Pkeeen, 
Revival Sermons, p. 104. 

THE HIDING OF THE DIVINE POWER 

* He had rays coming forth from His hand, and there was the 
hiding of His power.'—H abakkuk in. 4, 

Thksk words are part of a hymn on the self-revelation 
of God. They contain one of those flashes of insight 
and profound understanding which so often mark the 
utterances of Hebrew l*salmists and Prophets. The 
writer beheld a sudden unveiling of the glory of God, 
a glory the very light and splendour of which became 
the hiding-place of the Divine Power. 


I. This fact is writ large in the physical univetM. 
VVe do not usually reali/.e the might behind what wa 
see. Things are so serenely still and steady that we 
but vaguely apprehend the greatness of the power 
that holds and sustains them. If the power that 
silently pervades the universe were let loose without 
the restraints and direction of wisdom and goodness, 
confusion and destruction immeasurable ana beyond 
imagination would at once ensue. And yet, even the 
greatest upheavals give but a faint indication of tho 
reality behind. 

II. On the field of history the same truth is illus¬ 
trated. Every attentive leader recognizes the pres¬ 
ence of a power that mak^.s for righteousness, and 
against which noLhing can ultimately prevail. Yet 
this power is usually hidden from the actors on the 
stage, so much so that they often imagine themselves 
masters of affairs. Statesmen and soldiers conceive 
that they arc the arbiters of national and world 
destinies, but what is til the skill of men compared 
with that l.^nseen Po ver which works in silence 
» ge after ago, and eventually disposes of men and 
nati^'in ? 

III. God consistently conceals His power. VVhat 
then has this well-attested fact to suggest to us? It 
brings home God’s supreme regard for character. He 
could not have made Himself known by displays of 
might such as would have compelled submission, for 
that would have been contrary to His spirit and 
chaiacter. He would have been Master without any 
self-revelation, and His purpose would thus have been 
defeated. It was far more important that man should 
know Him as good, true, and loving than as infinitely 

owerful. By this method all that is best in the 
uman heart is touched and called out By conceal¬ 
ing His power He gives scope for our freedom and 
thus provides for the proper discipline and develop¬ 
ment of character. 

Hkferencbs. —III. 16.—H. Melvlll, Penny Pulpit, Nou 
2038. E. Paxton Hood, Christian IPorld Pulpit, rol.xxyWL 
p. 46. III. 17 , 18.—G. A. Sowter, Sowing and Raping, p. 73. 
HI. 17-19.—J. P. Glodstone, Christian fVorld Pulpit, voL 
xxiv. p. 61. HI. 10.— A. Raleigh, Old Testemsnt Ouilim^ p. 
277. 
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Sermons (2nd Series), p. 228. I. 9.—Spurgeon, Morning by 
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II. 4, 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1918. II. 6 .— 
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CHRIST. THE DESIRE OP NATIONS 

• Thus saith the Lord of hosts: Yet once, it is a little while, 
and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, 
and the dry land ; and I will shake all nations, and the 
Desire of all Nations shall come : and 1 will fill this house 
with glory, saith the Lord of Hosts.’—H ago a i ii. 6 , 7 . 

The time when our Lord was to come is here pre¬ 
dicted. 

I. This prophecy was uttered about five hundred 
years before the coming of our Saviour. How, then, 
can it be said to be a little while ? 

(tt) It wjis a little while when compared with the 
time the people of God had already lieen kept wait¬ 
ing for the Messiah. 

(6) It was short in the Almighty’s own sight It 
is not man’s word, for things are measured in it by a 
standard which man never uses. 

II. What is this mighty shaking ? This language 
has been interpreted as pointing out those political 
convulsions and changes which agitated the world 
between the uttering of this prophecy and the time 
of our Lord’s birth, one great empire giving way to 
another, and that in its turn yielding to a third. 


There may be a further reference in it to those moral 
and spiritual effects which have ever attended and 
followed the Gospel in its progress through the world. 

III. Our Lord Jesus Christ is deseriijed as *The 
Desire of all Nations’. This name is justly applied 
to Him. 

(a) It may signify that He is desirable for all 
nations—all need a Saviour. 

(b) All would desire Him if they knew the excel¬ 
lence, love, and mighty power which He possesses of 
blessing and saving. 

(c) This title may imply that some of all nations 
have desired Him. 

IV. How was this promise fulfilled? At God’s 
own apy)ointed time, an Infant comes to that Temple, 
brought there from a stable and a manger. Aa a 
youth He listens and replies there to the learned 
teaching of scribes and doctors. As a man He often 
frequents the Holy Place. But here, in this second 
Temple, was that God Himself manifest in oar 
mortal flesh, and we may perceive wherein consists 
the chief glory of aiw assemblage or congregation of 
wor.shippci-s. — E. J. Brewster, The Shield of Faith, 
p. 163. 

References.— II. 7 .— A. K. H. Boyd, From a Quiet Place, 
p. 131. F. £. Paget, Helps and Hindrances to the Christian 
Life, vol. i. p. 1. G. Brooks, Outlines of Sermons, p. 408. 
II. 9.—Bishop Wilberforca, Sermons, p. 196. Archbishop 
Thomson, Lincoln's Inn Sermons, p. 890. J. Bannerman^ 
Sermons, p. 260. 
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THE MAN WITH THE MEASURING LINE 
•I lifted up mine eyes and saw, and behold a man with a 
measuring line in his hand. Then said I, Whither goest 
thou } And he said unto me, To measure Jerusalem, to see 
what is the breadth thereof, and what is the leng^ there¬ 
of.’— ZhCHARIAH II. I, 2. 

Thb vision. —This vision is really the protest of 
the Prophet against the attempt the Jews were mak¬ 
ing to narrow down the Divine purposes to the limit 
of their own paltry plans. In his vision the Prophet 
sees a young man, who stands for the Jewish people, 
with a measuring line in his hand. The Prophet hails 
the young man, and asks him whither he is going, and 
what is his errand. The young man answers, ‘ I go 
to measure Jerusalem, to see what is the breadth there¬ 
of, and what is the length thereof*. The young man*8 
notion of Jerusalem was of a city strictly limited, 
compassable, and measurable, whose dimensions could 
be stated in so many yards and feet. But that was 
not God’s Jerusalem at all. God’s Jerusalem was vast, 
illimitable, boundless. That is the truth set forth in 
the angel’s reply. * Run and speak to this young 
man,’ says the one angel to the otner—* run and speak 
to this young man. Tell him he is attempting the im¬ 
possible. Tell him he is trying to measure the immeas¬ 
urable. Tell him he might as well try to count the 
gtai-s in the midnight sky, or the gi’ains of the sand on 
the sea-shore, or the drops of water in the vasty deep, 
as seek to measure the Holy City with his tape. Run 
and speak to this young man—tell him Jerusalem 
cannot be measured ; tell him it is to be no narrow, 
paltry, mountain fortress ; tell him it is to be inhabited 
as villages, without walls, by reason of the multitude 
of men and cattle therein ; tell him it is to be a spaci¬ 
ous, vast, illimitable city, so that no measuring line 
on eai^th is sufficient to compass it.* 

The amplitude, the vastness of God’s design, and 
the impossibility of compassing it by any human 
measurement, that is the supei-ficial and obvious lesson 
of the text. 

I. Let me illustrate the text with reference to the 
kingdom of God. There is need still to insist upon 
the wideness of the kingdom, for men are busy still 
trying to narrow its boundaries. 

II. Next let me illustrate it with reference to the 
love of God, In all ages, men have been applying 


the measuring line to the love of God. Go back 
eighteen centuries, and you find the Pharisees and 
Scribes busy with the measuring line. 

And yet, in sfiite of the life and witness of Jesus^ 
men have not ceased to think God’s love can be mea¬ 
sured. They have tried to limit it by theological 
theories. JVten preached a hateful theory of election^ 
assei*ting there were some whom God loved and saved, 
and some m »vhom He visited His wrath and damned. 
The) have preached a * limited atonement,’ as if Christ 
died only for a section of the race, and His blood 
availed to cleanse but a few. And I do not hesitate 
to say that that doctiine of election and that doctrine 
of a limited atonement are a slander and libel upon 
the lOve of God. 

I know nothing of love for an * elect fewMy 
gospel says, ‘ God so loved the world ’. I know noth¬ 
ing of a limited atonement. My gospel says, ‘ He is 
the Propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world ’. The love 
of God knows no limit—it is vast, boundless, infinite. 
It embraces every man—it endures to all eternity. 

III. Let me illustrate it further with reference to 
man's destiny. Man’s destiny is beyond the reach 
of any earthly measunng line. ‘Beloved, now are 
we children of God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.* It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be; the splendour of our destiny is beyond the 
utmost reach of our imagination and thought, for we 
know that when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is. 

IV. We tax our imaginations to try and picture to 
ourselves the glory and bliss of heaven. But the 
measuring line of the human mind is not equal to the 
task. It exceeds our utmost stretch of thought John 
has given us a glowing picture in the Apocalypse. 
But neaven is better even than John’s sketch of it 
Even his soaring imagination could not take in all its 
splendour and beauty. Heaven’s glory baffles descrip¬ 
tion, defies every measuring line. ‘ Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the mind of 
man the things which God hath prepared for those 
who love Him.’—J. D. Jones, The Elims of Life, 

p. 202. 

A MAN WITH A MEASURING LINE 

‘1 lifted up mine eyes again, and look^and ^hold a 

with a measuring line in his hand. Then said I, Whither 
eoest thou ? And he said unto me, To measure Jenualem. 
to see what is the breadth thereof, and what ia the lenctb 

thereof.’—ZHCHARIAH ii. i, a. 

It waa a difficult time in Jewish history. People 
were coming back from the captivity, l^ey had to 
rebuild Jerusalem, to restore the Temple, to make a 
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new nation, as it were, out of the old fragments that 
wei*e left. No wonder that heat ts failed on all sides. 
Zcchariah rises to meet these evils, vision after vision 
passes l)eforc his eyes, and among thc.se visions there 
18 this man of the measuring line, the cautious man, 
the prudent man, the oileulating man. ‘ What is the 
good ? You can do nothing. What can you poor 
people do to build a city like the old Jerusalem—to 
guard it, to fence it round, to make its ramparts 
itrong ? You must be cautious and careful, you 
must take heed what you are about lest you fail.’ 
Very useful are such counsels in life, but they may 
be over-done. Prudent worldliness has not much 
room in the household of God. Small is the company 
of those who have begun and not been able to finisn 
com|)a]ed with those who have been seared back at 
the outset. As an old proverb says, ‘ The best is often 
the enemy of the good llecaiise we cannot do at 
once in a moment all that we want to do, because 
we cannot always see our way to accomplish anything 
at all, or very little, l)ecause the task seems too muLh, 
and our abilities too small, those are the sort of feel¬ 
ings that unman us, that bar all progress. 

I. What Faith has Done.—Take the case of the 
Apostles, when Jesus said unto them, *Go ye iiito 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature*; or when lie added, ‘beginning at Jeru¬ 
salem *. I can fancy the man with the measuring line 
there saying, ‘What can you do here in Jeru.salcm 
among the learned Scribes and righteous Phariscc.s, 
you j)oor Galilean fishermen? What can you do? 
You had better hold your tongues. You will not 
succeed.* Or afterwards, ‘What! Do you think 
you will capture Koine, the greatest power in the 
world, the capital of the greatest empire that was 
ever seen ? lietter try humbler things, iny friends, 
than that’ But the l^veIvc went on calmly, quietly, 
facins^ the odds, content to do little so long as they 
did it, satisfied if only they were walking in the 
Master’s steps, laying foundation-stones for others to 
build on alter they were gone. On they went, be¬ 
cause all tlie while they felt that God was with them, 
and that lie would not fail. Just as Zcchariah the 
Prophet was sustiined by the recollection of what 
God had done for Isiael, so the Apostles, with the 
whole history of the past before their eyes, recollect¬ 
ing what the history of Jerusalem had been, went 
on calmly, (piietly, just doing the work that lay 
straight before them, attempting no great things, 
hoping no great things, but just trying to fulfil their 
Master’s command. 

II. What Faith can Do.—How many of us are 
disposed to say, ‘Well, what can we do?’ We 
want, pel haps, to achieve a character, we would like 
to be gi)od people. We want to be men of faith, 
like St. Paul; men of zeal, like St. Peter; men of 
love, like St John, but we feel we never can attain to 
it ^Ve nre so ill-tempered, unbelieving, unconcerned 
and indifferent. What can we do? What is the 
use of our trying? We have not the power, the 
opportunities that others possess. It seems to us as 


if we never should win our way upwards. We want 
to begin at the top of the ladder and not at the 
bottom. We want to soar instantly to the heights 
without having to tramp the weary way, but God's 
way is not our way, nor His thoughts our thoughts 
The man with the measuring line, our own doubting 
heaits this time, our own prudence, perhaps, suggests 
how little we can do, how useless it all is. Why 
should we attenifit more ? Nevertheless it is good for 
us to remember that the history of the saints has 
been the history of small things, small efforts, small 
hopes, of small prayers. Every prayer tells, every 
hope is answered, every act of faith becomes a victory, 
if not for oui*selvcs for those who come after. Go on 
struggling, and by and by when a great crisis comes, 
as such crises come in every human life, when you 
have to be tried for what you are, before God and 
man, you will find that strength, and faith, and zeal 
arc abundant, and love cannot fail You have won 
without knowing it the topmost rung, you have built 
the tower stone by stone. 

Rkkerk.vces. — II. 1, 2 .— C. H. Wright, TKs Unrecognwd 
Christy p. 84. II. 1-4.—J. G. Greenhough, Hu Cron m 
Modern Life^ p. 148. II. 1-5.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. 
No. ()04. II. 4.—C. Perren, Revival Sernunu in Outline, pp. 
210 , 331. II. 4, 6 .—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
— Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Minor Prophets, p. 273. 

THE WALL OF FIRE 

* I, sai^h the Lord, will be unto her a wall of fire round aboatt 
and 1 will be the glory in the midst of her.*—Z uchariah ii. 5 . 

This prophecy, as you read it to-day, might seem to 
have been enthusiastic and sanguine and doomed to 
disappointment. The young man’s vision was not 
fulfilled in the literal sense which he probably ex¬ 
pected. That great city, Jerusalem, the city of his 
dreams, was never built. But remember, if we bring 
to the interpretation of it that which grew out of 
Jerusalem—the Christian religion—this prophecy of 
Zcchariah becomes singularly beautiful and accurate. 
How could the Christian religion be better described 
than by saying that it is a wall of fire round alx)ut, 
and the glory in the midst? And as that new faith 
came out of the old, the nations of the earth were 
gathered to it as Zcchariah saw. 

I. Let us take this vision for a moment as it 
applies to every country, and especially to our own. 
Measure not the walls. Forbid that reed by which 
you estimate a city’s strength or a nation’s pride. A 
nation’s greatness does not consist in its size, nor in 
the multitude of its people, nor in the strength of its 
battlements or its defences. There is no security in 

reat armies, no defence in warships. A nation that 

epends upon them cannot prosper. There is but 
one security for a nation—it is God. There is but 
one defence to our life, whether personal or family or 
national—it is the wall of fire round about, and tho 
glory in the midst 

II. Apply these words to yourselves, to your per¬ 
sonal life. The wall of fire round about represents 
the transcendence, and the glory in the midst i-epro- 
sents the immanence of G^. The belief in Jesus 
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Christ is nothing if it does not bring an experience 
with it. And it is not true unless the experience it 
brings is precisely this : An inward life which is the 
glory in the midst resulting in an outward protection 
which is the wall of fire round about, Tlie inward 
life is of this character; that by the faith of Christ 
our inward being becomes filled with God. The 
pirit of God dwells there. Harmony, purity, and 
love are within you. And that inward light becomes 
a guidance and a power in every action of the day. 
That glory in the midst is the secret of the Christian 
life. And from that glory in the midst of you, that 
is to say, from the rightness with God within, and 
only from that, comes the wall of fire round about 
you. 

III. The wall of fire round about you means that 
there is warmth within and light shining out around. 
All the piercing cold of unbelief and the chilly fogs 
of doubt have been dissipated by that wall of fire 
round about you. The man who inis religion and the 
one who has not is largely represented by warmth. 
The one who is aglow, the love of God is shed abroad 
in his heart and it is a sacred warmth of fire. And 
as the wall of fire is warmth for you within, it is 
light shed far and wide upon the world around. For 
such a soul is as a city set upon a hill, and os a light 
of the world,—11. F. Horton, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. LxxriJ. 1908, p. 24. 

REFERENCEa.—11. 5 ,—H, Roso Rae, Christian JVorld Puh 
pit, vol. xlv. 1894, p. 170. 11. 8.—Spurgeon, Serrnans, vol. 

riil. No. 452. B. VVilberforco, Follomng on to Know tl^s Lord, 
p. 85. II. 12 .—C. Leach, Christian IKorld Pulpit, vol. xxxviii. 
189C p. 310. 

FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT 

*B€ silent, O all flesh, before the Lord. . . . And he shewed 
me Joshua the high priest standing before the angel of 
the Lord. ... Is not this a brand plucked out of the fire ? 
, . . Joshua was clothed with filthy garments. ... 1 will 
clothe thee with change of raiment’—ZEcuAKiAH ii. 13 and 
111. 1-4. 

These verses illustrate the steps through which God 
brings a soul out of darkness into 11 is marvellous 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God. We 
have here the simile of a Court of Justice, The 
prisoner is Joshua the high priest, standing as the 
typical man. And what position does he taKe up in 
that dock? He takes up the iiasition of the guilty 
one. He is described as standing arrayed in filthy 
garments. The Bible never makes light of sin ; the 
Bible never speaks of sin as an accident or a pec¬ 
cadillo; the Bible always speaks of sin in plain 
unmistakable language; and the sinner here is re¬ 
presented as standing clothed with filthy garments. 

I. The First Step must be Conviction.—You 
must take your place by the side of Joshua in the 
dock, you must acknowledge the justice of God’s 
•cntence against you; you must make the words in the 
Epistle to the Homans your own : ‘All have sinned 
and come short of the gloiy of God ^ This verse, 
then, shows us that the first step in salvation is con- 
▼ictioa 


II. The Second Step is Cleansinsr* —When a man 
bikes the j)lace of the guilty one, when a man ao» 
knowledges liis own sins, what docs he hear proceeding 
from the Master’s lips ? He hears the language of the 
fourth vei-se, ‘ Take away the filthy garments from him. 
Behold, 1 have caiisctf thine iniquity to pass from 
thee, and I will clothe tliee with cliange of raiment*. 
The question may arise in the minds of many. How 
can God, Who is a righteous God and Who only can 
act righteously, how can lie say to a soul, *I have 
caused thine iniquities to pas? from thee*. I will 
tell you in a moment; I say it with the deepest rever¬ 
ence, God can oidy utter those words because of the 
finished work of Jesus Christ on tlie Cross of CalvaiT* 
If you and I will come to the foot of tliat cross, tat 
ing the place of the guilty one, we shall hear the 
voice from ilic glory saying to us, ‘I have caused 
thine iniejuities to pass from thee*. 

If any r f you have ever been in America you may 
possibly iiavt witnessv^tl that very i*emarkable, never- 
to-be-forgotten sight of a prairie fire. I dare say yon 
Know that, when tlie prairie catches fire, if the wind 
is blowing very strongly, the prairie fire will travel 
faster than a horse can gallop. Those who have 
settled on the prairies seethe devouring flames come^ 
and they know tliey cannot run away from them. 
What do they do ? They burn a large space in the 
vicinity of their home; in a short time a very large 
piece of ground is absolutely cleared and blackened. 
What do they do then ? For purposes of safety they 
go and stand on the ground where the fire has been 
already. When the great devouring prairie fire 
comes up it stops there—it con go no farther—there 
is nothing to burn. 

May 1 use that simile? There is but one place 
whei-e the fire has already been, and that is the Cross 
of Calvary, the Cross of the Lord Jesus Christ 

III. The Third Step is Clothing.—‘I will clothe 
thee with change of raiment* Joshua is fii'st repre* 
sented as clothed with filthy gniments, stamling in 
the dock. Filthy garnumts were not at all inappro¬ 
priate to his position there; but now his position if 
changeil. He is no longer the prodigal, the snppliantf 
seeking for salvation ; he lias taken his riglit place 
licfore God ; he has heard the words of pardon and 
rejoiced in them, and now the filthy rags are no 
longer suitable to his changed condition; and he 
hears that same voice that spoke pardon to him 
saying, ‘I will clothe thee with change of raiment*. 
With what raiment are you and I clothed when we 
come as suppliants to the foot of the Cross? 

IV. The Fourth Step is Crowning.—In the fifth 
vei'se we read, ‘ Let tiicm set the fair mitre upon hii 
head*. Whenever in Old Testament Scripture yon 
find the mitre used it is always in connexion with 
the office of the priesthood. 'The high priest had 
the miti'e placed upon his forehead, and in that mitre 
there was a plate with the words ‘ Holiness to tba 
Loixl *, 

V. There Is one Step More,—Joshua needs courmL 
Although his position is about as changed as it k 
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H *ble to be, from being a convicted felon in the 
to a crowned priest unto God, he is still in the 
world, subject to the same difficulties and tempta¬ 
tions ; he still wanted daily and hourly guidance. 
We find guidance and counsel are given to him in 
the ninth vei*se: ‘ Behold the stone that I have laid 
before Joshua,* etc. All commentators agree that 
the stone there means Jesus Christ the Lord. 

A MESSAGE TO YOUNG MEN 

* Run, speak to this younsT man.*—Z bchariah il 24. 

It is an angel who speaks. And he addresses the 
charge to another angel. 

I. The Divine Message to young men is an In¬ 
dividual Message. The angel is bidden speak ‘to 
this young man God’s heart has always gone out 
towards the individual. 

1. This young man was interested in the Church. 
He has * a measuring line in his hand,' and his avowed 
purpose was ‘to measure Jerusalem, to see what is 
the breadth thereof, and what is the length thereof*. 
It is not often you meet a reflective young man who 
has not ‘a measuring line in his hand*. Young men 
will take the measure of everything, and as of every¬ 
thing so of the Church of God. The danger is lest 
a young man forget to measure himself. Do not 
neglect to use your ‘ measuring line/ your reason, 
your judgment, your conscience. The more you 
apply ^our measuring line to the the more 

you will be satisfied of its intrinsic Divinity. The 
Christian Religion is not in fear of your measuring 
line As to all these things measure the spiritual 
city with your ‘ measuring line *, We do not fear the 
decision you will arrive at if you measure with a 
steady hand and a true heart. 

2. There are some who use the ‘ measuring line ’ 
in a wrong spirit Your measurement will he wrong 
if your motive be wiong. There is much contempt¬ 
ible measuring of the holy city. Some apply their 
* measuring line * to the creeds and institutions of the 
Church in a fault-flndiiig spirit. Reverence is a wise 
interpreter. Love measures truly. 

8. This young man was religiously candid. When 
the Prophet interrogated him he avowed his deliber¬ 
ate intention ‘ to measure Jerasalem, to see what is 
the breadth thereof, and what is the length thereof*. 
He had not already made up his mind as to its 
dimensions. Many have decided as to Jerusalem's 
dimensions without having themselves ascertained 
them. Some are infidels on trust They are sceptics 
by hearsay. He measures Christianity oest who en¬ 
deavours to live it 

II. This young man was taught of God. The 
angel declared to him the future which awaited 
Jerusalem. And God will teach every young man 
who sincerely desires to be taught by Him. 

III. The Divine message to young men is im¬ 
peratively urgent The angel is bidden ‘ Bun, speak 
to this young man*. No time is to be lost With 
uigency, too, we bring the word of exhortation to 
every Christian young man. It is oura, in God's 


name, to delegate you with the solemn yet gladsome 
duty of seeking for Christ every young man who is 
not yet His.— Dinsdale T. Young, Messages far 
Home and Life^ p. 3. 

PURIFICATION 

{An Old Testament Vision) 

Zbchariah hi. 1-7. 

L Cleansed_Joshua was clothed with filthy 

ments (v. 3). What an anomaly is here; a pnest 
clothed with filthy garments; a believer indulging 
in known sin, is this possible? But mark well 
Joshua's conduct; sin-stained as he was, he stood 
there still, ‘he stood before the angel *. Happy for 
him that he did so; Satan might attack, conscience 
might condemn, yet would he stand still before 
Jehovah Jesus. Not one inch would he remove. 
Was he sin-defiled, then he would know it, that the 
filthinpss might be cleansed away. 

II . Clothed.—What was this ? ‘ He answered and 

spake unto those that stood before Him, saying. 
Take away the filthy garments from him. And 
unto him He said, Behold, I have caused thine ini¬ 
quity to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee with 
change of raiment.* God’s purpose in electing us 
was that we should be holy (Eph. i. 4) ; and shall 
we by our unbelief do what He will not permit the 
devil to do, ‘ frustrate the grace of God' ? But 
again—the Lord appeals to what He has done for 
Joshua already. ‘ Is not this a brand plucked from 
the burning ? ’ Have I not already, He seems to say, 
snatched him from destruction ; and shall I not de¬ 
liver him from sin ? I have done the greater, shall I 
not do the less ? What can Satan answer ? He is 
speechless. What can he say? He is overcome by 
tne blood of the Lamb. 

III. Crowned.—One thing alone remained, and 
Joshua's restoration to favour was complete. The 
mitre was the sign and token of high priestly service, 
and Joshua knew as it was placed upon his head 
that he was once more ‘a priest in tunction,* and 
that he was free to serve 

1 believe that as in temporal so in spiritual things 
there come cinses in our lives-—crises when God opens 
up before our eyes a path that mounts the higher 
table-lands of Christian experience, a path illumin¬ 
ated by His own most giacious smile, fanned by the 
ever-present breezes of His Spirit We may talce it 
if we will; the responsibility is ours, but if we do, 
the cost must well be counted. Tlie path is steep, 
the last and least weight must be thrown aside if we 
are to tread it 

IV. Charged.—And now what follows? Grace 
had triumphed, Joshua was restored — Cleansed, 
Clothed, and Crowned. But do we part from him 
here ? Nay, there must be first a solemn charge . . . 
never was Joshua in so i*esponsible and solemn a 
position as now. The angel of the Lord protested 
unto Joshua, saying, ‘Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
Jf thou wilt walk in My ways, and if thou wilt keep 
My charge, then thou shalt also judge My house, and 
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shalt also keep My courts, and I will give thee places 
to walk among these that stand by *. Honoui's un- 

r akable, but for whom ? For the faithful servant.— 
W. Moore, Life Transfigured, p. 129 . 

Rbferknoks.—III. 1-5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 
611. III. 1-10.—A. Expositions of Holy Scripturt—- 

Ezekiel, Daniel, and tlie Minor Prophets, p. 200. III. 3, 4, 6. 
—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious Home, vol. i. 
p. 17. III. 4.—R. J. Campbell, New Theology Sermons, vol. 
II. 1807, p. 370. III. 6.—F. B. Meyer, Christian iVorld 
Pulpit, vol. li. 1807, p. 379. III. 7-—A. Maclaren, Exposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture — Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Minor Prophets, 
p. 287. Ill, 9, 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvil. No. 953. 
III. 11, 12.—‘ Plain Sermons ’ by contributors to the Trcuis 
for the Times, vol. x. p. 248. IV. 1-3, 12-14.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1569. IV. 1-10.—A. Maclaren, Ex¬ 
positions of Holy Scripture — Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Minor 
Prophets, p. 204. IV. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. Hi. No. 
149. G. Matheson, Voices of the Spirit, p. 89. R. F. Bracey, 
Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. xxxvlii. 1800, p. 298. S. 
Barnett, ibid, vol. Ixiv. 1903, p. 186. G. Rodney Eden, 
ibuL vol. Ixviii. 1905, p. 21. A. F. Winnington Ingram, 
ibid, vol. Ixix. 1906, p. 152; see also A Mission of the Spirit, 
p. 1. E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts in Past Years, p. 107. 
G. Matheson, Voices of the Spirit, p. 89. G. H. Wilkinson, 
Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 280. J. G. 
Simpson, Christian Ideals, p. 153. IV. 9.—J. M. Neale, 
Sermons on the Prophets, vol. ii. p. 159. A. Maclaren, Exposi¬ 
tions of Holy Scripture — Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Minor Prophets, 
p. 301, IV. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2601. 
H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Corrmpn Life Religion, p. 205. C. F. 
Aked, Old Events and Modem Meanings, p. 181. C. Stanford, 
Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 281. VI. 10-12. 
—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Prophets, vol. ii. p. 171. VI. 
12, 13.—G. Body, The Anglican PulpU of To-day, p. 268. 
VI. 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 101 ; vol. xxv. No. 
1495. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and the Minor Prophets, p. 300. VII. 5,6.—Spurgeon, 
Ssrmons, vol, viii. No. 438. VIII.— Ibid, vol. liii. No. 
3047. 

. ZscHaRiAH VII. g; Micah vi. 8. 

Besides various maxims of renunciation and wisdom 
written from top to bottom of the stele, Confucius 
has left to this sanctuai7 certain thoughts on litera- 
*ture which have been engraved in letters of gold in 
such a way as to form pictures hung on the walls. 
Here is one which I transcrilie for young westeni 
scholars who are preoccupied with classification and 
inquiry. They will find in it a reply twice two 
thousand ycara old to one of their favourite questions: 
The literature of the future mill be the literature 
of compassion, — Pierre Lon’s iasi Days of Pekin, 
Describing temple of Confucius. 

Refbrbngb.—VIII. 4, 5.—J. G. Simpson, Christum Ideals, 
p. 75. > 

WORK AND PLAY 

* And the streets of the dty shall be full of boys and girls play¬ 
ing in the streets thereof.’— Zechariah viii. 5. 

I SHALL set play in a threefold light: I. In the light 
of work. II. In the light of tne Gospel. III. In 
the light of heaven. 

I. Play in the Light of Work.—What is the 
difference between work and play ? It is not in the 
things we do so much that the real difference between 


work and play is found: it is in the spirit in which 
the thing is done. And can we distinguish that 
difference of spirit? I do not suppose triat it was 
ever better done than by that great thinker and poet, 
Horace Bushnoll. ‘ Work,* he said, ‘is activity for an 
end, and play is activity as an end ;' and if we think 
of that we shall find the depth of it. In other words, 
back of our work is duty, back of our work is hunger, 
back of it is constraint But back of play there is 
no foree like that It is labour, but in the labour 
there is libeiiy. 

II. Play in the Light of the Qospel.—I think wc 
will all admit that we owe to Christ the dignity of 
labour. Did you ever think of this, that the Gospel 
of Jesus has dignified our play ? Yet the one is just 
as true as the other, I mean that, in the Grospel 
view of ma 1 , there is such compass, there is such 
wisdom, there is such compassion, that the element of 
play come?^ to its own again. I have read of that 
great sairi Borrorneo, that while engaged with some 
friends in a game of chess, the question was started 
^hat they would do if they knew that they were to 
(lie n il bin the hour. ‘ I would go on with my game,* 
replied BoiTomeo. And that is the true spirit of the 
Master. Even a game of chess can be illumined, 
brought into line with the great purpose of life, and 
made to echo with the praise of God. 

Do you think it a mere figure of speech that we 
talk of the watera playing on the shore, or of the 
wind playing among the trees, or of the sunlight play¬ 
ing on the grass ? These words are real, penetrative. 
For the creative work of the Infinite is play. It it 
not task-work. It is the outcome of love, of liberty, 
of superabundant, everlasting life. And hence the 
irresistible conviction witnessed in human speech, of 
the play-element in the handiwork of God. 

III. Play In the Light of Heaven. —What it your 
fii*st thought of heaven. The first thing that we 
think of heaven is rest Do you really think it will 
be that? And do you really think that you will 
vyant that? Consider. 

For us all there comes the Friday night Our week 
of school is done. God’s discipline is over. We lay 
aside our pencils and our books. And we are wearied 
with the stress of it, and we cry out, * O God, to be 
at rest! ’ And so we fall asleep. Then dawns the 
Saturday, the everlasting Sabbath, and we awake, and 
Jesus Christ is there. And every faculty is full of 
being, and every part is wondrously expanded; and 
we are quivering, inspired with life, and we do not 
want to rest: we want to serve, and the service of 
eternity is play! For here we must be driven to 
service, but yonder to serve will be our very joy.-— 
G. H. Morrison, Flood-Tide, p. 115. 

Rbfbrbnoei.—VIII. 5.—B. D. Johns, Pulpit NaU$, p. 20. 
VIII. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1747. VIII. 0, 
13.— T. Parr, Christian IVorld PulpU, vol. Iviil. 1900, p. 74 
VIII. 12 and 16.—C. Silvester Horne, ibid, vol. Ixl. 1902, p. 
382. VIII. 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL lx. No. 643; voL liU. 
No, 3045. VIII. 17.~-J. Parker, Studies in Texts, vol.!. p. 159. 
VIII. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvlii. No. 2248. • Plain 
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Sermoni * by contributor! to the Tradt for iho Txme$^ vol. x. 
p. 239. J. H. Newman, Semumt Bearing on Subjedt of lU Day^ 
p. 431. W. Percival \Vard, Love the TriUh and Peace. VIII. 
fl, —Spurgeon, Sermoru^ vol. xix. No. 1107. IX. — Ibid. 
Tol. 1. No. 2883. IX. 9.—vol. xxxi. No. 18C1. 
C. Holland, Gleaningt from a Ministry of Fifty Years, p. 34. 
IX. 10. — A. Howland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 
1805, p. 300. IX. 11. — T. A. Gurney, The Living Lord and 
the Opened Grave, p. 1. IX. 11, 12. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xlix. No. 2039; vol. L No. 2883. IX. 12.--T. A. Gurney, 
The Living Lord and the Opened Grave, p. 37. — C. J. Vaughan, 
Last Words in Ou Parish Church of Doncaster, p. 54. IX. 17. — 
F. E. Paget, Faculties and Difficulties for Belief and Unbelief, 
p. 80. IV. II. Hutchings, IHain Instructive Sermons on Holy 
Communion, p. C5. J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Blessed 
Sacrament, p. 35. II. Ward Beecher, Sermons, p. 119. X, 1. 

J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Prophds, vol. ii. p. 181. X. 6. 
— Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xliv. No. 2588. 

CONFIRMATION 

* He that is feeble among them in that day shall be as David.* 

—Zechariah xii. 8. 

There are two great senses in which we may take 
the verse ; both equally true : both very, though not 
perhaps equally, comforting. 

I. ‘ He that is feeble among them shall be as 
David.’ The promise is to you ; and so it had need 
to be. You, in all your infirmity—you, so une<|ually 
Diatched with the prince of the power of this world 
—a feeble soldier on one side, on the other, princi¬ 
palities, and powers, rulei's of the darkness of this 
world, spiritual wickedness in high places—you, to 
resemble the most glorious Victor of all? You to 
be like Him in the time of His greatest victory? 
Even so: and in one particular of that victory you 
must more especially resemble Him. How did He 
conquer? Not with Saul’s armour: not by the out¬ 
ward show of defence and attack ; but by the common¬ 
est of all weapons, the five smooth stones, and by 
the sling which he had so often u.sed in the little 
incidents of his shepherd’s life. So of you: in and 
by little things you must achieve tliis conquest; by 
tne ordinary circumstances of your life, for the most 
part, and not in great and out-of-the-way efibrts or 
trials. 

H. ‘He that is feeble among them shall be as 
David.’ But of that same David I read in another 
place, ‘Da\i(l waxed faint’. And it was with no 
common faintness, no common exhaustion that He 
Whom wc love was faint for our sakes. When the 
dai'kness of death was closing over His eyes, and the 
damp of death was resting upon Ilis forehead, and 
His tongue had spoken the la.st words of t arthly love, 
‘Behold thy Mother!’ David waxed faint with that 
faintness which needed the three days’ rest in the 
grave to turn it into cvcrhisting strength. Then the 
promise is, lie that is feeble among you, shall, in that 
weakness, by that weakness, not in spite of it, but by 
means of it, be as David, But here we must take in 
three little words that we have hitherto left out It 
b not every weakness that will make us like Him, 
more than it is all pain which will make us like 
Him. We may suffer with the im|>enitcnt thief, as 


well as w'ith Christ: we may be weak like Reuben— 

* Unstable as water, thou slialt not excel ’—as well 
as like Christ So, to look at the text again: ‘He 
that is feeble among them at that day shall be as 
David*. What day ? When Jerusalem shall be on 
the one side, and tlic banded world against it on the 
other: when there is no thought of peace, no ofTef 
of quarter between the clean and the uncleani 
between the holy and the unholy: when the battle 
shall be as pci-severing and lengthened as it is earnest^ 
then, ‘ he that is feeble among them shall be ai 
David*. Now, take the condition, and you have the 
promise. Let your battle be like that of which the 
Prophet speaks.—J. M. Neale, Occasional Sermon^ 
p. 9G. 

References.— X. 11, 12.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on tho 
Prophets, vol. ii. p. 102. X. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
XXX. No. 1805. XI. 2.—P. APAdam Muir, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixxl. 1907, p. 00. XI. 12, 13.—AV. Hay M. IL 
Aitken, Mission (S<Tmor«(2nd Series), p. 204. XII.—Spurgeon^ 
Sermons, vol. 1. No. 2901. XII. 1.—J. Leckie, Sermom 
Preached at Ibrox, p. 21. XII. 8.—J. M. Neale, Sermons om 
the Prophets, vol. ii. p. 201. 

CONTRITION 

* I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabitanta 

of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplicationa.'—- 
Zkchariah XU. la 

We are to offer to God the sacrifice of broken and 
contrite hearts. Where shall we gain this offenng? 
Here, as ever, this is true: we can only give to God 
what God first gives to us; and the answer comes in 
the words of our text In it there is given to us the 
revelation of the genesis of contrition. In a day of 
religious indifference Zeehariah is privileged to look 
upon a vision that kindles hope. He sees the people 
turning from their sins to God with deep contrition, 

I. Contrition must be learned at the foot of the 
Cross, 

Contrition is the breaking of the sinner’s heart la 
union with the broken heart of Jesus. All contritioa 
flows from the vision of the Crucified. Our I^ord’e 
death upon the cross was the expression of a perfect 
contrition. He sorrowed with a perfect sorrow fof 
the sins of men. He condemned those sins with a 
perfect condemnation. He bowed Himself down 
under the Father’s hand, and bore the penance of 
those sins with a perfect conformity of will. Hi* b 
a meritorious contrition. 

II. Whence is it that there is this power in tha 
vision of the Crucified to awaken and develop oonp» 
trition in the penitent’s heart? 

1. There is an assimilating power in the vision of 
Jesus in His PassioiK 

2 . There is an illuminating power. We see out 
sin, and we sec the love of God, and we see the path 
of duty. 

8 . There is an attractive power. Sin loses itt 
attractions. —George Body, The Sermon YearBooh^ 
1891, p. 355. 

Rrfkrkncm.—XII. 10 .—R. A. Suckling, Sermons 
and Practical, p. 15 . J. llenderton, Serssons^ p. 240 w CL 
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Body, ChridioH World Pulpily yoI. IxviL 1905, p. 185; tee 
tito Church Timet, toI, xxix. 1891, p. 240, F. £. Pa^et, 
ffdpt and Hindranctt to the Chritiian Life, vol. i. p. 135. ' 
Bpur^g^eon, ;Sermefi«, roL z. No. 576 ; rol. zxiii. No. 13C2 ; 
foL zlvi. No. 2C83; Yol. 1. No. 2901. XII. 10. 11,— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, yoL zxziil. No. 1983. XII. 10-14.— 
IWd. Yol. xH. No. 2431. XII. 10-14; XIII. 1.—A. Whyte, 
Christian World PulpU, yoI. lix. 1901, p. 387. XII. 12-14.— 
Spurgeon, S^rmofu, vol. xliii. No. 2510. XIII. 1.—Spurgeon, 
Bermont, yoL zvlL No. 971. XIII. 1, 2.—iWci. yoL xli. No. 
1431. 

THE INCENTIVES TO WORSHIP 
{For Ascensiontide) 

* And one shall say unto Him, What are these wounds in Thine 
hands? Then He shall answer, Those with which I was 
wounded in the house of My friends.*—Z schariah xiii. 6. 

Thk Prophet is anticipating the first Ascension Day, 
the day the Church observed last Thui'sday ; a day 
which, for the importance of the event it commemo¬ 
rates, ranks with Christmas and with Easter, lie is 
looking on to the first Ascension Day. Think what 
the picture is that floats up before him: The Passion 
b over; the Cross is ended ; the forty days after the 
Resurrection are completed ; and, at last, the great 
and final day has come, and from the mountain’s 
summit the conquering Saviour is preparing to retum 
to His Throne. The battlements of heaven are lined 
with the angel hosts ready to do Him welcome. The 

E >lden gates of heaven have swung back to receive 
im, and from out those gates runs the chorus of 
the heavenly choir, ^ Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
and be yc lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King 
of glory shall come in’. And os they watch and 
wait, the question passes along those angel ranks: 
In what shape, in what appearance will He come? 
Will He come as they saw Him leave His Throne 
befoi’e He took human flesh, or will He come as they 
taw Him last when they spread their wings arbund 
the Cross? How will He come? And as they ask. 
He enters in at the open door, and they see at once 
that He comes not as He went, for in liis hands and 
feet and side are the wound-marks of His suffering. 
The question runs through the astonished angel 
host, * What 6U*e these wounds in Thy hands ? * And 
He answers in the tones that are so familiar on earth 
and in heaven, ‘The wounds with which I was 
braised in the house of My friends*. 

L What does the vision of the Prophet say to us 
to-dajr? It tells us of the eternal measiirenients of 
dn; It tells us of the eternal assurances of love; it 
tells us of the eternal measurements of prayer; but 
does it not tell us something else? Surely it tells 
os, and in moving, pathetic tones of its own, the 
eternal incentives to worship. You and I are slow 
to worship God. You and I are apt to be careless 
and neglectful of the worship of God. I cannot 
think of any picture in the Bible which will come to 
us with more force than this, ‘ What are those wounds 
in Thy hands ? ’ ‘ Those with which I was wounded 

in the house of My friends.* For see what the vision 
has to do with worship. What is the ground, the 
raol ground, upon which all worship rests ? Surely 


it is belief in a living Christ. You do not worship 
a dead Christ upon the Cross, you worship a living 
Christ upon the Throne. God forbid that you and 
I should ever lose sight of the picture of the Chrbt 
uix>n His Cross ; but if we are to woi'ship God with 
all earnestness, with all reverence, with the devotion 
of all the best poweis that we have, it is not a Christ 
upon the Cros.s that we must look to, it is a living 
Christ upon the Throne: ‘I am He that liveto 
eternally*. You hear Christ say those words, and 
there is only one thing for you and me to do; to 
fall down and worship Him that liveth for ever and 
ever. 

II. And what is the motive power of worship? b 
it not just gratitude for mercies received ? I cannot 
think of any mere beautiful description of worship 
than that '.vl^irh the Psalmist gives us: ‘I love the 
Lord, because He hath heard my voice and my sup¬ 
plications*. But directly he says, ‘I love the Lora/ 
whal does he go on to say in response to that love? 
He goes on to declare his intention to worehip: ‘I 
will bike the cup of salvation, and call upon the 
name of the I^ord. I will pay my vows unto the 
Lord now, in the presence of all His people.* What 
makes the neglect of God’s worship so terrible to-daj 
is that it reveals the want of grateful hearts. There 
cannot be a man or woman living on God’s earth 
who is able to say, ‘ I love the Lord, because lie hath 
heard the voice of my supplication,* who must not 
perforce go on to say, ‘ What can I render to the 
Lord ? This, at any rate, I can render, poor sinner 
though I am, “I will take the cun of salvation . . . 
I will pay my vows unto the I>ora **. I will worship 
the God to whom I owe my all.* 

III. And, lost of all, what is the characteristic of 
woi'ship? Where does it find its noblest feature? 
Is it not in this: Not in what I receive, but what I 
give? The very motto of all true worship is thb: 

‘ It is more blesseil to give than to receiver What 
is the true, the highest feature of woi'ship? I tell 
you it is the consecration of the best of everything 
to God. It is the dedication of every human (xiwer, 
of every human talent, of every human faculty. 

•WHAT ARE THESE WOUNDS IN THINE 
HANDS?’ 

* And one shall saj unto Him, What are these wounds in Thine 
hands ? Then He shall answer, Those with which I wM 
wounded in the house of Mj friends.*—Z bchasum xiit. 5. 

I. When our Lord appeared to His disciples after 
the Rcsuirection, He showed them Ills hands and 
His side. By this time He was on the other side of 
death. From the Resurrection to the Ascension 
was a short step compared to that between Good 
Friday and Easter. That step had been taken, and 
He was revealed as the Conqueror. Henceforth the 
note of power—the power of His Resurrection— 
rings loudly through the New Testament The 
I strength that God set at work in Christ when He 
raised Him from the dead is the theme of believers 
from now to the end of time. But that strength 
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was the power of victorious and accepted sorrow. 
He carried through the grave the strong and full 
and everlasting indications of His sorrow. His 
wounds were no more burning, but their record re¬ 
mained, and will remain, in the scars that are the 
seal of victoiy. 

II. He came through the gi’ave with the life whole 
in Him. It is not enough to say that after the Cross, 
the suffering, the blood, the patience, there came the 
life and power. The life and power were there 
through all the endurance, though they blazed foi-th 
in their glory at the Resun-ection. So Good hViday 
and Easter a7’e not so far apart as they seem. He 
carried Good Friday into Easter, and thei*e was 
Easter in Good Friday. He showed them His hands 
and His side. It was as much as to say to them, 

‘ In this new land, where all is peace ana triumph, 
you are safe with Me. These wounds are fountains 
of grace, the titles of My glory, and the seals of My 
power to save. For you the rains will descend a 
little while, and the winds beat, but I have not for¬ 
gotten the storm that burst on Me.’ 

III. In heaven, where He and His redeemed are 
together, and at rest for ever. He appears to them 
as a Lamb as it had been slain. They, His people, 
have the marks of wounds. They have come up out 
of the great tribulation of earthly life. The angels 
have never known a wound, but He is a Lamb as it 
had been slain. Nothing has dishonoured Him or 
shamed Him. It is not of the suffering that im¬ 
poverishes, but of the suffering that enriches that He 
bears the traces. It is the power and the witness of 
victorious and availing sorrow that are His through 
the eternal yeai*s. He has offered up one sacrifice 
for sins for ever, and the memory of that sacrifice is 
green, and its tokens are never out of the eyes of 
those it has brought home to God.—W. RouKK'rsoN 
NicoLi^ The Oarden of Nuts, p. 133. 

Rkfkhknces. —XIII. 6.— W, C. E. Newbolt, Counsels of 
Faith and rractice, p. 204. C. H. Wrif^ht, The Unrecognized 
Christ, p. 112. C. G. Clark-Hunt, The Refuge of the Sacred 
Wounds, p. 25. J. I. Blackburn, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixvii. 1905, p. 302. R. Mackiiitoah, ibid, vol. Ixviii. 
1905, p. 147. 

PURIFICATION 

* I will bring the third part through the fire, and will refine 
•them as silver is refined,’ etc.— Zechariah xiii. 9 . 

Consider the purj^ose of God in asking His children 
to live with Him the life of contrition. God is seek¬ 
ing our personal purification. The great work God 
is doing within us is the separating of the pure from 
the impure. 

I. Life is a purgatory, and is intended to be purga¬ 
torial. God's penances here are not punitive, but 
remedial. Our sorrows form the mystic fire in which 
God wills to separate between us and our sin. Why 
does c haracter sometimes determinate under God’s 
discipline of life ? Because the suffering is not looked 
upon in its tine light nor submitted to in a true 
spirit 

II . If there had been no sin, there would have been 


no intermediate state, and hence it follows that it is 
a penitential discipline, for the purifying of the spirit 
The vision of Jesus seen by us coming out of the sin¬ 
ful past, and carrying into His presence a maned 
nature, how can that vision be anything but one that 
develops contrition even to the limit of perfection ? 

The intermediate state is a state of joy, because it 
is a state of purgation. 

III. Sweet communion. You could not bear the 
purification but for this—* They shall call upon Me, 
and I will answer'.— George Body, The Sermon Year 
Book, 1891, p. 357. 

Rbferenor.— XIV, 6, 7. —W. M. Taylor, Outlines of fiir- 
mons on the Old Testament, p. 287. 

* I will bring the third part through the fire.’—Z ichariah xiii. % 
A favourite text of Chai-les Wesley. 

* But it shall come to pass, that at evening time it shall Im 
light —Zkchariah xiv. 7, 

The Prophet is speaking of the last times—the period 
after ‘ that day * when the ‘ feet' of the Lord ‘ shall 
stand upon the Mount of Olives 

Whether ‘ that day' refers to the occasion when 
our Loid made His public entry into Jerusalem, and, 
pausing on Olivet, ‘ wept ’ over the doomed city, or 
whether it refers to His future Second Coming, when 
He shall ‘ reign in Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, 
and before His ancients gloriously,' one thing is 
certain, that after that day a period follows, whi% is 
described as being ’ neither clear nor dark: but it 
shall be one day which shall be known to the Lord, 
not day, nor night*. 

1. ‘At evening time it shall be light’ There 
are two principles in this promise which, for the most 
part, regulate all the dealings of God. There is— 

1. A principle of surprise. God delights to frus¬ 
trate human speculation. ITie day seems passing; 
the darkness deepening; night falling, when, in a 
moment, the light kindles into meridian lustre; ‘ at 
evening time it shall be light ’. Thus human pride 
and reason is humbled, and Gk>d's glory and love 
stand out alone and supreme. 

2, The principle of patience. The blessing waits 
till the ‘evening'. You look for it in the morning 
watch, or you seek for it at midday, but it is nowhere 
to be found; it is ‘ evening ’ now; soon it shall be 
night, when—lo I it is here. Do not doubt but that 
the morning's gifts, be they what they may, are as 
nothing to the evening's blessing. The sun may have 
been shining on ^ou throughout the day, but still, 
‘at evening time it shall be light*. 

II. Consider how true the text is of old age under 
certain conditions. The old age of a purely worldly 
man or woman is one of the most distressing and 
abject of all sights. One cannot be surprised that 
such dread to be even thought old. The very power 
to please or to derive pleasure, as they understand it 
—all gone Boon companions, where are they ? A 
solitary being, with very uncomfortable thoughts of 
the past, looxing back on sin and folly—forward, to 
a dark unknown. But mark the Christian man. 
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He, too, has reached the verge of life’s pilgrimage. 
He has had his share, perhaps more than the average, 
of cares and trials by the way ; his physical powers, 
too, are waning fast, many a loved object has passed 
from his sight; but all along he knew full well that 
this world is no resting-pace, and that there is 
nought abiding; and therefore he did not set his 
affections on things below, but on things abova Now 
in such a man there are things—sweet memories of 
the past, confidence in that Arm which has supported 
him throughout his pilgrimage, hopes of the future, 
‘sure and cei-tain*; and the old man’s ‘mouth is 
filled with praises, and his tongue with joy His old 
age is the happiest and brightest period of his life; 


while others are nearing the tomb in darkness and 
uncertainty, his last words will be the triumphant 
cry, ‘ At evening time it shall be light 

llEKBaBNCBs.—XIV. 7*—T. Do Wilt Talmage, Sermom 
(Ist Series), p. TO. T. A. Gurney, Nunc p. 10. 

T. L. Cuyler, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 121 ; 
see also vol. Ixxii. 1907, p. 94. Spurgeon, Semum$t voK iii. 
No. 160. XIV. 8, 9.—VV. Green, Christian World PulpU, 
vol. xlvii. 1896, p. 316. XIV. 9.—F. E. Paget, Hdpi and 
Hindrances to the Christian Life, vol. 1. p. 14. XIV. 20.—J. 
Pulsford, Infoldings and Unfoldings, p. 68. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. vii. No. 399. J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. 
1899, p. 118. G. T. Candlin, ibid, vol. Ixi. 1902, p. dOd. 
XiV. 20, 21.—C. Brown, ibid, vol. xliv. 1893, p. 373. 
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RiFKRKNCRfl.—I. 2, 3.—H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sfer- 
wmt (2ud Series), p. 12. UawuHley, Serrfwni in Country 
Churches^ p. fi4. I. 13.—J. Norton, Golden Truthe^ p. 455. 

1. 18.—K. W. Evans, Parochial Sermom^ vol. ii. p. 315. II. 

2. —J. Keble, Servum for the Saints* Day^, p. 133. A. K. H. 
Boyd, Sunday Afttrmoom in the Parish Churchy p. 109. II. 
7.—J. Keldo, Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 341. 
II. 17.—Spur;,'eon. Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1415. 

THE COMINQ OP THE LORD 

•Behold, I will send My messenger, and he shall prepare the 
way before Me: and the Lord whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
co.Lc to His temple, even the messeng^er of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in: behold, He shall come, saith the Lord 
of Hosts.'— Mai.achi Ill. I. 

Hkrk is a twofold prediction : we have a forerunner of 
Christ aniioiinccd in it and then Christ Himself. 

I. Tins tolls us two things of this forerunner. 

(а) It |)oints out his mission from (iod. Our L>rd 
Himself refei*s to this passage, and says that it points 
to John the Baptist and the ministry of the Baptist 

(б) 'The work this forerunner was to pei form. The 
very appointment of a messeni»cr to precede Jesus, 
even in His Humiliation, was a foresight and evidence 
of Christ s royal dignity of his being King over His 
believing people. 

II. \Ve have in this pa.ssago two statements of 
Christs Div^inity:— 

(а) lie is called the Lord. It is most important 
thus to observe the Divinity of Jesus, not only where 
it is (liixvtly but even where it is incidentally stated 
in Scripture, for the Deity of Christ supports the 
very suhstince of our religion. 

(б) The end of the verse tells us, it is the Lord of 
Hosts. 'J'he Lord Jesus and the I^ird of hosts are 
one and the same. Thus coiistantly throughout 
Scripture we meet with this same truth of the Deity 
of Jesus. 

III. He is also called— 

(а) ‘The messenger of the Covenant* The cove¬ 
nant is the gracious term used by Jehovah in regard 
to the |)romises which He makes to His people to 
bless and save them. 

(б) A messenger. For it is He who has made 
known the glad tidings of salvation, and through the 
Holy Spirit He reveals and oilers to us the blessing 
of the Gospel. In these two names we observe the 
happy blending together of our lx)rd s majesty and 
lowliness. He is the Lord of the temple, and at 
the same time a Messenger, the Lord of hosts and 
yet a servant 

IV. Observe the place, He shall come to his Temple; 
and about this temple the last three IVophets fre¬ 
quently spoke telling the Jews that they polluted 


and profaned it, but that the Lord Jehovah would 
one (lay honour it and come to it—E. J. BaKWirtii 
The shield of Faith, p, 174. 

THE GLORY OP 000*5 HOUSE 

• The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to His temple^ 
even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight m i 
behold, He shall come, saith the Lord of hosts. Bat who 
may abide the day of His coming ? '^Malachi in. i, etc. 

I. Wc may trace four stages in Messianic prophecy 

(a) From the Fall to the Exodus, 

(/>) From the time of Moses to Saul. 

(c) The |)erio(l of the earlier kings. 

(d) From Isaiah to Malachi. 

II. Malachi tells of the coming of the Lord to 
His tcm])le, and calls attention to the unexfxjcted- 
ness of that coming and to the misapprehension of 
its purjiose. They had expected him to come and 
judge the heathen. But the Prophet warns them 
that they themselves shall be fii’st judged. 

III. The purpose of the temple was twofold. A 
house for God to dwell in among His people, and a 
place where acceptable sacrifices might be offered. 
We may notice three stages in the development of 
the sacrilicial idea:— 

(a) The building of altars of sacrifice. 

(b) J'he building of a tabernacle in the wildemew 
to he a dwelling for the ark with which was associated 
God’s abiding presence. 

(c) The temple planned by David and built by 
Solomon was but a development of the tabernacle; 
linked in the same way with God’s presence, 

IV. The temple reached its glory when Christ 
entered it The two ideas connected with the Temple 
blend into one iti the Holy Eucharist, the presence 
and the sacrilice.—A. G. Moutimee, One hundred 
Miviature Sennons, p. 181. 

RBPK.nKNCKs.—III. 1 .—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College CJuipel, vol. ii. p. 2(>8. Ihid. vol. iv. p. 120. 

II. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 2011, III. 1, 2.—Bishop EL 
II. Browne, Messiah as Foretold and Expected, p. 30. III. 1 , 
S.—C. Stanford, Symbols of Christ, p. 175. HI. 2.—K. B. 
IVoodwanI, Sermons ( 2 nd Series), p, 73. HI. 3.—F. D, 
.Maurice, Sermons, vol. v. p. 205. Spurgeon, Sermons, veL 
xxvii. No. 1575. 

THE LIGHT OP OTHER DAYS 

•As in former years.’—M alachi iiu 4 . 

It seems as if we heard God’s own voice in these 
words and the words that accompany them. This it 
not a man talking about the light of other days; it 
is, in the pernon of the Prophet, God Himself speak¬ 
ing, and saying, in effect, 0 that it were as it used to 
he! what times we had together in the long ago, in 
the former years, in the days of old I Things have 
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gone wron^ since then; the house is not what it used r/\i i n n-s 

to be: 0 if these people would only return, repent, ' Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to another i 
_1 _Kff- i-L-__T and the Lord hearkened, and heard it. and a bookofre* 


FAITH IN DARKNESS 


and give Me the opportunity of saying, I forgive you 
all, we should bring back the centuries we have lost, 
we should make new time, we should make forty- 
eight houi*s instead of twenty-four in the day; and 
by My grace and power we should accomplish the 
miracle of living our lives over again. 

I. You remember some of the former days; the 


and the Lord hearkened, and heard it, and a book of 
membrance was written before him, for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon Hia name.*—M alacmi uv 

i6. 


Thk internal state of Jbrusalem was bad beyond all 
former exam[)le. The crimes of those men who ODd 
after another filled the high priest’s office, and thd 
1 . lou lememuer some oi uic lumici i general wickedness of the people, were quite enough 

days, you know, when our love saw no didicuities. to prevent them from expecting those blessings which 
Love hits always been blind; in that sweet sense nromised as the reward of their faithful 


aays, you Know, wnen our luvc auw nvj to prevent tnem iroin ex peeling tnose uiessuigs wiiica 

Love hits always been blind; in that sweet sense promised as the reward of their faithful 

may love never get its eyesight! To be blind is obedience. 

sometimes to be right and happy and secure. When - » . .i ii _j i_.i. 

love begins to see difficulties you may close the 
windows, and turn the key, and send in the man who 


will buy up w'lccked happiness for bronze. If love 
should give way the mother has given way, and we 
always said that os long os mother was there we need 
not trouble about grate or cupboard or bed to sleep 
on. But when love gives way, sell your house, go 
out into the wilderness, and by accident drop in the 
sea if you can. 

II. And who cannot recall those happy years when 
the soul was absolutely without a suspicion ? Once we 
believed everybody ; of course it never occurred to us 
that anybody could be saying anything that was not 
true. ‘Let your yea be yea, and your nay nay.‘ 
That is the very soul of the kingdom of God—sin¬ 
cerity, simplicity, directness, emphasis, and candour. 

I long for the days when we never suspected an> body, 
when wc thought there were no wrinkles in any heait, 
when we were perfectly sure that what was said to 
ns was said in tiuth and inn(x:cnce, simplicity and 
love, and might be relied upon to the last tick and 
syllable of the speech. 

III . I sometimes want the days to come back when 
roy confidence was absolutely strong, when I i^ose 
with a simple creed and worked it out all day, and 
then laid my head upon it at night and slept well. 
There was a time when I thouglit that everything 
would come right, when I was quite sure that every¬ 
thing was light because God was in iL^ 

Now we are glad when any man arises to give us 
an excuse for giving up our old ways; if he will hint 
that there is something wrong in this page or on 
that page, enough, we are quite willing if he can 

E rove Biat, then we are away to serve the devil. 

Jot that we care for criticism or archseology or any 
▼crbal difficulties, but we are glail that men have 
arisen to point all these out, because it gives us 
chance to go with an easier conscieni-e to redouble 
our social iniquities. Will the enthusiastic days of 
faith ever return, when men are battling at the 
chuich gates and saying. Open to me the gates of 
Zion; I will enter in and be glad and shout the 
Lord’s song? I wonder.— Joseph Parxeu, City 
Temple Pulpit, voL iv. p. 69. 


I. To what then could a good man look with hone 
in such a time of darkness? Outward signs of Goat 
favour to His people we'/e nowhere to be seen; their 
condition m no respect better, and in some it was 
woi-se, than that of the heathen nations around them. 
Had God then cast them off utterly, and was there 
nothing more to be hoped from trying to sci*ve 
Him? Many of them did not scruple to say that 
it was 80 . 

II. For those who looked only on the surface erf 
things, theitJ was nothing that could support their 
faith. But the more thoughtful, and those who loved 
God better, sought to find whether there was not 
some ground of comfort yet left them. Uhey turned 
over the volume of the law and the prophets; they 
found trust in God urged as a duty which would 
never be practised in vain. 

HI. We must live by faith ; that is, we must taka 
much upon trust; we must sow in patience, believing 
that the harvest will come. All our practice in 
common life is founded upon belief, not upon 
certainty : we cannot be sure that a single plan wa 
form will answer ; we cannot be sure that a singla 
step we take will lead to our good. So then wc may 
believe or not, as we choose; and herein lies our 
trial. 

RKFEREKCBi.—-IIL 10.““J. Baldwin Brown, The Suiedeey 
Afternoon, p. 20. III. 10, 17.~J. C. M. Bellew, artdiam 
Life: Life in Christ, p. 249. C. D. Bell, The Nam Above Every 
Nam, p. 85. 111. 18.—Spurgeon, SerTmmt, vol. xxiv. Na 

1415. HI.—Canon Jelf, Sermons for the People, p. 152. 

THE END OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 

• The day cometh.*—M alachi iv. i. 

The end of a Christian year and the approach ^ 
another bring, like all endings and new beginnings m 
our frail and brief life, solemn thoughts. The Church 
in her services encourages them, and impresses then 

uiK)n us. _ 

1. The Day of Change and Ending.—Life, if w 
think of it, is so made that it seems stable, settled, 
permanent, and yet it is liable always to interruption 
and shock. It moves incessantly towards some d^ 
of change and ending. Both things are true both, 
no doubt, are meant for us by God. Without the 
.. *'* iuiet 


» /«... anpearance-cttll it the illusion if you will—of qui 

RanciiENcn.— III. J. Vaughan, Ftfl, “f’J**"* (®^'* .Li ftfa-curitv. we could not live our lives heartily ( 

Sariea), p. 230. 111. 7.-J. KMe, Strmoiu for Ckr%ttmM and anu oi setu.ii^, . . 
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of home. You could not act a drama as you moved 
along down a road. God knows the real value of the 
moment and the day, and knows that it is perhaps 
through the feeling of their being safely our own 
that we are able either to enjoy or to use them, or 
that they can do their true work of probation for us. 
But if that is true, it is also true that He means us 
to take to heart the certainty of change. If we get 
setth'd in security, we deceive ouraelves. Blind and 
self-satisfied, we grow careless and rash. ‘ In my 
prosperity I said, I shall never be removed.’ ‘To¬ 
morrow shall l^e as this day, and much more abun¬ 
dant.' And so to the man in the Gospel, who has 
wrapped himself round with security of his posses¬ 
sions, saying, ‘ I will pull down my barns and build 
greater,’ comes the word, ‘Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee, then whose shall these 
things be ? ’ Therefore, for our good, life is always 
full of signs and warnings of change. Sometimes 
they come suddenly, sometimes gradually. The 
death at our side by the quick stroke of accident or 
after a few days* illness, the break-up of a home, 
a bereavement which darkens our sky, a physician’s 
word, or look, which gives the verdict of incurable 
and mortal disease, the.se are the common examjiles 
of sudden catastrophe which make our best security 
insecure. 

II. The Appeal to the Conscience. —It is not only 
that the change will come, whether giadually or in 
an insbint, but that when it comes, it will wind up a 
time of opportunity ; a chapter will Ikj closed, ac¬ 
counts will be cast up, and iudgment will be passed. 
The day, when it comes, will test our value and the 
use that we have made of the days that are gone. 
The conscience of man, like the words of the Prophet, 
forebodes the day, which may be a day of hope, but 
must be a day of judgment We may look for it, 
like Haggai, as a day which will bring some triumph 
of the right, some better state than this in which we 
live, with all its tiials, sufferings, and sin—some glory 
and some peace ; but, being the poor, sinful creatures 
that we are, we must think of it as a day when, under 
the searchlight of God, all that is in use is seen for 
what it really is; all the evil that is hidden by our 
respectability is revealed ; all the faults that we will 
not own, even to ourselves to be faults, are exposed 
in their true character—a day when we shall see our¬ 
selves as we might have been, and as we are, and shall 
be mightily ashamed. 

III . And behind Conscience there is Qod.— * Who 

may abide the day of His coming? and who shall 
stand when He appeareth ? * for He shall bring every 
secret thing into judgment, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil. Well for us if the judgment be 
‘ Well done ’. There is time to purge away the dro.s.s 
and to give us the opportunity to do better, but can 
we reckon that it will be always so? or will the fire 
find in us only what it must consume? Will there 
be a last day after the different days of warning and 
of trial, a last day winding up our opportunity after 
the many warnings that have gone before ? 


Malachi iv. 

I. We are studying the very last words in the Old 
Testament The prophecies of Malachi. The orecle 
is about to cease. Malachi is about to resign the 
pen. What are his last wonis? There shall no 
Prophet arise after him until John come, and John 
the Baptist was not coming for four hundred years. 
What is to be done in the meantime ? Does God 
provide for the interstices of history ? Here is the 
word—verse 4 : ‘ Rememlier ye the law of Moses My 
servant, which I commanded unto him in Horeb for all 
Israel with the statutes and j udgments *. For four 
hundred years the people were to remember the law 
of Moses. So the Jewish Church was not left without 
oracles during the four centuries of so-called silence. 
If the law of Moses had prevailed it would have 
given life, if lovingly accepted and obeyed. All truth 
gives life, all truth brings life. But is it the law of 
Moses ? that is only part of the description. The 
full description is ‘Tne law of Moses My servant’. 
There is the supremacy of God, ‘ which I commanded 
unto him’; there is the foundation of law. God 
commands, Moses communicates. All that men can 
do is to act instrumontally. The fountain, the origin 
of law, we find in God. 

II. Is there, then, no touch of prophecy ? Is there 
no widening horizon l)efore that view of the Church ? 
Is it simply the law, the law—iron, dogmatic, positive, 
unchangeable ? Is there no sky above this p(X)r earth 
of law ? God never made earth without making sky. 
So in this instance we find the sky, the horizon, the 
far away hint and promise; Behold, I will send you 
Elijah the Prophet, not Elijah the Tishbite. What 
shall this Elijah do when he comes ? ‘ He shall work 

out the great reconciliation, and he shall turn the 
heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart of 
the children.’ This is not a family reference. The 
I’rophet is not speaking, or God is not speaking 
through the Prophet, merely of the father of a family 
and the children of a family. He is speaking of 
fathers in the sense of leaders, teachers of the world 
and children. The populations and the flocks of 
the earth. And this Prophet, when he comes, will 
he known by his desire to promote, and his power 
to promote reconciliation. God’s Prophets always 
bring music, harmony, rest. If any man bring aught 
else except in an official and temporary sense, he 
is no Prophet of God.—J. Parkek, British Weekly 
Pulpit, voL iiL p. 196. 

THE ILLUMINATING POWER OP 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 

• The enn of righteousness shall arise with healing in Hie 
wing^s.'— Malachi iv. s. 

I. There is nothing which illuminates this world 
like the vision of righteousness, and therefore there 
is nothing which heals doubt like that vision. The 
reason is that only in the vision of righteousness do 
I learn my superiority to nature. Every other vision 
dwarfs me. The glory of the natural sun makes me 
pale. The vastness of the mighty firmament makes 
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me humble. The flash of the lightning makes me 
tremble. The height of the mountains makes me 
shrink. The depth of the ocean makes me feel 
shallow. The sight of disease and death makes me 
identify myself with the flower that fades and the 
bird that dies. But when I see a righteous man 
I see something at variance with natural law. Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley himself tells me so. The law of nature, 
the law of evolution, is the survival of the strongest. 
But the law of righteousness is the refusal of the 
strongest to survive at the expense of the weakest. 
It is the insistence of the strong to share the life of 
the weak—to appropriate their burdens, to wear 
their infirmities. It is a law which never could have 
been made by physical nature, which in this sense is 
supernaturaL My vision of a righteous man is fitted 
to heal all my scepticism. It tells me that human 
life is sometning unique, something revolutionary, 
something above the common clay. It tells me that 
the human soul can do what even the stars cannot 
do, make a new law which will override the old. It 
tells me that, with all its seeming insignificance, the 
little stream in the heart of a man has outweighed 
the woiider of the whole ocean—has turned the 
downward into an upward current and led the way 
to a higher plane. 

II. i’he righteous man is no longer a cipher. He 
was born a cipher like the leaves and the grass. 
But he has revei*sed the order of science. He has 
made a new law—the death of the strong for the 
weak. He has ari'ested the firet course of Nature. 
He has said: * You shall no longer live for self-pre¬ 
servation, but for the preservation of others'. He 
has made the winds his missionaries, the mines 
almonei*s, the seas his road to brotherhood, the stream 
his flag of union, the electricity his voice of fellowship, 
the light a framer of his neighbour’s image, the heat 
a warmer of his neighbour’s hearth, the herb a soother 
of his neighbour’s pain. The sacrificial man is the 
man that has conquered nature. The vision of 
righteousness heals my despair.—G. Mathkson, Meaa^ 
ages of Hope, p. 157. 

References. —IV. 2.—C. Bosanquet, Tender Graee for the 
Lambs, p. 113. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviL No. 1020; 
ibid, vol. XXV. No. 1463. 

THE CESSATION OF PROPHECY 

• Remember ye the law of Moses My servant, which I com¬ 
manded unto him in Horeb for all Israel, with the statutes 
and judgments. Behold, I will send you Elijah the pro¬ 
phet before the coming of. the great and dreadful day of 
the Lord.^ —Malachi iv. 4, 5. 

These are almost the last words of the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; they come in their place not by accident, but 
because it is really the last word of the prophecy 
uttered before the Gospel was declared. Of Malachi 
himself we know nothing but his name; when he 
lived we can only guess. After him there arose not 
any like him. Mmachi died and no other took his 
place. No man arose who came to Israel and said, 

‘ Thus saith the Lord \ They were not left ignorant 
of the will of God, but they had to learn it, not from 


a living voice speaking among them, but from the 
books already written. 'They were indeed to learn 
something more some day, but not yet It was enough 
for the present if they would keep what they had. 
* HememDer ye the law of Moses My servant, which I 
commanded unto him in Horeb for all Israel, with the 
statutes and judgments:’ if they I'emembered that» 
all would be well. And they did remember it The 
Jews henceforth would stick to their law and to the 
name of their God, whom before they had alwi^ 
been so i*eady to forsake. They were persecuted oy 
the heathen that ruled over them, as Daniel foretold: 

‘ They shall fall by the sword, and by flames, by cap¬ 
tivity, and by 6j)oil many days ; * but in one way they 
did not fall—tney would not fall down and worship 
the images which the kings of the Gentiles set up: 
their fall was only ‘ to try them, and to purge them, 
and to make tliem white, even to the times of the 
end *. Yet all this time they had no Prophet among 
thenu Four hundred years at least went by and no 
Prophet came. Yet tho People did not cease to look 
for one: they remembered the law of Moses the seiwant 
of the Lord, how he had said : * A Prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto thee out of thy brethren, 
like unto me *; that promise had not been fulfilled yet, 
and they knew was to be. And there was another 
Prophet also to come, of whom the latest of the old 
Prophets speaks : ‘ Behold, I will send you Elijah the 
Prophet before the coming of tlie gix'at and dreadful 
day of the Lord’. The four hundred years did pass, 
and Elijah came; not indeed as the Jews seem to nave 
expected, Elijah himself; descending from heaven, 
whither he had been carried up alive by the chariot 
of fire : but one in the spirit and power of Elijah, 
turning the children of Israel to the Lord their God. 
And then only a few months passed and the other 
Prophet came; a Prophet like, not only to Elijah, 
but to Moses; yea greater than Moses, whom the 
Lord knew face to face, for He knew the Ixird even 
as the Loitl knew him. And so the gift of prophecy 
was restored, while by the very restoration all the old 

S hecies began to be fulfilled. This found its great 
action and fulfilment in the Person of the Lord 
Jesus; who was, even in His human nature, filled by 
God with the Spirit, and called to the work of a Pro¬ 
phet to make God known to men.—W. H. Siiicox, 
The Cessation of Prophecy, p. 1. 

Rbferenoo.—IV. 4 , 6 ,—F. J. A. Hort, Village Bermtme 
( 2 nd Series), p. 28. 

THE GIFT OF PROPHECY THE SUPREME 
NEED OF OUR AGE 

' Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the cominir 
of the great and dreadful day ot the Lord. And he ehaU 
turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart 
of the children to their fathers, lest I come and emite the 
earth with a curse.’— Malachi iv. 5 , 6 . 

Whatever spiritual gifts may have been necessary or 
profitable to the Church in other times, I am sure 
that the gift of prophecy is the most necessary and 
profitable now. * Christ sent me not to baptize/ says 
the Apostle—others with lower gifts could do that^ 
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•but to preach the Gospel/ and he adds, ‘I preached it, 
not witli the enticin;^ words of man’s wisdom, but in de- 
monsti ation of the Spirit and of power *. Men felt the 
wer and ac knowledged the teaching;; their listening 
him was the Apostle s higher credential. 

I. Man may well pray for a portion of this power, 
and for grace to use it in the noblest causa It is not 
clo()uence, it is not popularity, it is not the power of 
attracting the crowd. It is a spiritual power which 
can bow the heaits of a multitude as of one man, 
swaying them with a charm of strange, mysterious 
potency; a power \\hich we feel though we cannot 
describe it. This age is prepared to receive, not the 
pnest but the prophet, not the man who claims to 
stand l)ctwccn souls and God, hut the man who can 
teach them the truth, and hclj) them in their blind¬ 
ness and waywardness and ignorance, to discover the 
way of peace and righteousness—for men do feel their 
ignorance and are thankful for light, and ai'e not 
indisposed to truth. It is marvellous to me and yet 
most encouraging to see how few of what the world 
calls ‘gifts’ are needed to (ill a church and to work 
wondei-s in the lives and conduct of a people. A 
preach (I* ac<juii*e8 the truest eloquence by daily con¬ 
tact with his flock. I-ike the Chief Shepherd whom 
he is trying to follow, ‘he knows his sheep and is 
known of them *. Not only do they know his voice 
but his life also. 

II. The Trophet must be in eamest or men will 
not receive him as a Prophet; must himself believe 


his message or he will carry no conviction to hb 
hearers. Is it not because we are so cold and rigid 
that your hearts ai’e so seldom reached ; that ym 
preach and you are not edified; that gi-eat oppoi^ 
tunitics are given and missed; that even in the best 
cases eaw otten are tickled rather than lives im¬ 
proved ? And yet we have a message, able to stir 
the most phlegmatic feelings, and to arouse the 
dullest conscience, if only we know how to deliver it 
If our hearts have found the secret, we can speak of 
present peace and joy in believing; of the kingdom 
of God standing in righteousness ; of the nearness of a 
Father to us in our dangers, difficulties, and troubles; 
of the no Imrm that shall happen to us if we are 
folio Wei'S of that which is good ; of the love of Christ 
and the comfort of the Holy Ghost; of the sweetness 
that can he got from the life that now is if only wa 
go the right way to seek it; of the strength that 
comes of faith, and the satisfaction that rewards 
obedience. There are those who can speak of these 
things with a strange and moving power, and their 
arguments will rise high above the clouds of doubt 
and speculation till they seem to bring me almost 
face to face with God. Such men are in truth the 
Lord’s ProjiheU. They are sure and trustworthy 
guides, for they are leading men to God, Uirough 
Christ, by the way of holiness.—J. Fraskr, Unu 
versity Sermons, p. 225. 

Ukkkrbncb.—IV, 6 , 0.—J. Frmser, Chruiian World PulpA^ 
Tol. xxi. p. 401. 
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p. 1. J. Farquhar, The SchooU and Schoolmatlere of Chriet, p. 
15. I. MO.—A. Machreiij Expositioneof Holy Scnpiure—SL 
Matthew I,-VIIL p. 1. I. 5.—J. M. Neale, Semme on the 
Bleued Sacrament^ p. 159. I. 18.— Archbishop Alexander, 
Vtrbum Oucm, p. 1. J. Farquliar, The ScKooU and SchooU 
masten of ariil, p. 20. I. 18*25.— A. Maclaren, Expontiom 
cf Holy Senpture—St, Matthew I.-VIII. p. 0. 11. F. Horton, 
Ckrietian World Pulpit^ vol. Ixvi. 1904, p. 393. 

JESUS THE SAVIOUR 
(For Christmas Day) 

^Thou ihalt call His name lESUS: for He it is that shall 
save His people from their sins.’—M atthew i. ai. 

Christmas comes to us with both li"ht and shade. 
There is the glorious light of the Christ, the long. 
looked*for Messiah, the Morning Star of prophecy, 
the Dayspring from on high. But the very fact that 
Jesus comes as Saviour also speaks to us of sin. 
Thei*e was need for Him to come, and that is the 
shadow athwart the glory of this day. It is true we 
need not look so much at the shading as at the 
glorious coloura of the picture, * the glory as of the 
only-begotten*. His name is Jesus, Saviour. 

Consider two points.—I. What we mean by sin. 
II. In what sense it can be said that Christ our Lord 
is a Saviour from sin. 

I. What is Sin ?—It has a twofold meaning, (1) 
inherent corruption, and (2) actual transgression. 

1. From the full penalty, consequences, and inbeing 
of sin we are not delivered whilst in the body of our 
humiliation. But we are saved in anticipation, and 
all that baptism signifies is secured for us in Christ 
Jesus. As regards the second meaning, St. John 
tells us, ‘ Sin is the transgression of the law *, Look at 
it in various aspects. 

2. (a) Sin is trespass — breaking bounds. * Forgive 
us our trespasses.' 

(h) Sin IS shortcoming. Not full-measure—not 
coming up to standard. The former aspect (1) is 
doing the things we ought not to have done; the 
latter (2) leaving undone what we ought to have 
done. 

(c) Sin is iniquity^ inequitableness—not plumb— 
not straight, not equal. Failure of equilibrium, lack 
of balance implied. 

(d) Sin is defilement, uncleanness, disease, leprosy. 
‘There is no health in us.* 

But dropping these metaphors, we must look upon 
sin as actual rebellion against God, ‘I have 
nourished and brought up children, and they have 
rebelled against Me *. ‘All day long have I stretched 


out My hands to a wicked and rebellious peoplsi 
Sin is trespjiss upon God's rights, shortcoming in 
regard to His standard, iniquity—opposed to His law 
()1 eHjuitv, defilement against llis purity. ‘Against 
Thee, Thee only have I sinned,* said David when 
confessing a sin which was a deep wrong done towards 
his neighbour. Yet the sin was only against God. 

II. How does Christ Save? And Whom?—He 
saves ‘His peojde* from their sins. The people ofi 
Israel fii'st—H'.en all the world, ‘To the Jew first,*' 
etc. 

(а) From their sins. Their special sins. The sin 
of each, the easily besetting (‘well-circumstanced*) 
sin. Ex))ericnce and history prove that the Christ 
Whose coming is to-day celebrated can save the 
greatest of :.innoi-s from their sins—the drunkaid from 
drink, the debauchee from uncleanness, the Sabbath- 
breaker from robbing God, and the thief from rob¬ 
bing man. He can also save the worldling from hii 
woi Idliness, the proud from his pride, the unbelieving 
fi-om his doubts. He saves from the sins themselves, 
not from the penalty merely. 

(б) He saves from the love of stn. Sin is not 
only to be avoided but to be abhorred. Like Lot*i 
wife, some bewail the idols they are called upon to 
leave, but such have not realized the meaning of 
Christ's salvation. 

(c) 'He it is* who thus saves (RV.). Not self 
in any form, not any other, not formal seiwices or 
rites, although these may have their uses if they are 
transparencies to reveal the Christ and not thick 
curtains to hide Him. The personality of the Christ 
is the central Christmas doctrine, Immanuel, God 
with us. He is the llt)ck—the Light, the Life, Hb 
salvation the tree of life. As represented by Noel 
Baton’s great picture ‘ Lux in Tenebrb/ death itself 
through Him bursts into Light 

(d) The name of the child Jesus works miracl^ 
of grace. Illustration: Norfolk Island beautiful in 
itself, healthy, charming. Made a convict settlement 
for woi’st class of criminals, became a hell on earth, 
and the establishment had to be broken up. Suc¬ 
ceeded by another body of men, brought up in a 
secluded island of their own in the love and fear of 
God, they made it a paradise. 

The name of Jesus, as it is our joy and inspiration 
in life, will be our solace and strength in the hour of 
death. 

JESUS SAVIOUR 

‘And she shall bring forth a son, and thou thaltcall His nains 
JESUS: for He shall save His people from their sios.'— 
Matthew i. 21. 

I. The Saviour from Sins. — I ask vour careful 
attention to this expressed purpose and intention of 
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Christ. I may call it His regnant and supreme pur¬ 
pose to save His j^eople from their sins. He teaches 
men that He may save from sin; heals and serves 
men; asks for their obedience and love; suffers 
Himself to be put to death on the cross, that He 
may save from sin. 

The greatest thing a man can do in this world is 
not making a fortune or a reputation, or carrying 
out some great work of genius at which the worla 
may wonder. It is not even feeding the hungry or 
clothing the naked, though these may be parts of it. 
It is to master sin in himself and others. 

And as it is the greatest, so also it is the most 
difficult. It is such a complicated business. Sins of 
the past reach forward to the present, and those of 
the present to the futiira 

II. There is another element in the case, the 
saddest and strangest of all, which is that people do 
not want to be saved from their sins. You know 
that the very last thing that people want to hear 
about is their sins. It was precisely this difficulty 
that met our Lord. Men wanted everything else 
but this, and were willing to take everything else 
save this from His hands. And it is perfectly clear 
to any candid and careful reader of the New Testa¬ 
ment that it was this very purpose of our Ixird, per¬ 
sisted in, that led to His death. We all want to be 
saved from the disagreealile conseuuences of sins; but 
as for the sins themselves we will defend tliem and 
excuse them and do anything rather than acknow¬ 
ledge and liatc them, ana turn from them. 

III. And there are people who doubt the possi- 
bility of beinj saved from their sins. There is a 
refreshing dogmatism about the projihecy, ‘ lie shall 
save His people*. His own pt^ople who follow Him. 
It is the thing that He can do. He is not called 
Saviour as a mere courtesy title, but because He 
saves from the dominion of the lusts of the flesh and 
of the mind, from the grip and fascination of evil. 
He is able to save to the uttermost all them that 
come unto God by Him. It will not be done by our 
struggles, but by the union of our lives with Him. 
—C. Brown, Cnristian World Pulpit^ vol. lxxii. 
1907, p. 406. 

* He shall save His people from their sins.’— Matthew i. 21. 

The cardinal question is that of sin. The ques¬ 
tion of immanence or of dualism is secondary. The 
Trinity, life to (H)me, paradise and hell, may cease to 
be dogmas and spiritual realities, the form and the 
letter may vanish away—the question of humanity 
remains: What is it that saves ?— Amiel. 

WHY A YOUNG MAN SHOULD BE A 
CHRISTIAN 

(Because Christ Saves His People from Their 
Sins) 

* Thoa Shalt call His name JESUS: for He ahalt save His 

people from their sms.’—M atthbw i. 21. 

Let us open this sermon with a quotation. ‘The 
cardinal question,* says Amiei, ‘is sin.’ The 


question of humanity remains. What is it which 
saves ? How can man be led to be truly man ? ‘ The 

cardinal question,* I repeat the words, ‘ is sin,* and 
the writer who lays down this truth with such 
solemnity, who was he ? He was not a clergyman, 
and I arn not sure that he would have called mmself 
a Christian. Certainly he was not a member of the 
Christian Church, and did not hold the Christian 
creed. He was a man of letters and a profound 
thinker, who corresponded at Geneva to what Green 
of Balliol was in Oxford. He stood on the bank, and 
looked upon the stream; he thought at large and 
was free from all bonds. He had no traditions, he 
kept no conventions, he lived at equal distance from 
the rant of shallow unbelief and the cant of unreal 
religion; and this man, with one of the calmest, 
most penetrating minds of last century, said, ‘ *1110 
cardinal question is sin *. Contrast this profound 
statement of Amiel with Renan*s light-hearted reply: 

‘ Sin. I believe that I have al)olished it* 

Which of the two, both very brilliant and veiy 
attractive men, came nearer to fact ? Whei*ever it 
came from, or whatever it is, there is something 
called sin, working in our life and damaging our 
souls; and it is a big, hard, masterful, undeniable fact 

I. Well, over against that fact which we have all 
discovered, let us put another fact which we ma^ 
also all verify. There have been a number of religi¬ 
ous teachers of the first order in the world who not 
only have had multitudes of disciples, but have 
founded schools. Confucius, for instance, whose 
influence for good in China is felt to this day; 
Buddha, who set so fine an example of sacrifice; 
Mohammed, who has raised savage tribes several 
degrees in civilization ; and Socrates, who taught men 
the eternal glory of the mind. But only one Teacher 
faced the fact of sin, and dealt with it in a thorough¬ 
going fashion. Jesus had many tasks. He proposed 
to teach men about His Father, to show them their 
duty in the world, to lift them above tlie bondage of 
the senses, and to give them the hope of immortality. 
But He also proposed to deliver them from their sins, 
and He set himself, by His life and death, by His 
word and Spirit, to save men from their worst and 
most degrading enemy. 

H. You may place yourself with confidence in our 
Ma.ster’s hands for two reasons. 1. The first is that 
He is too wise a Physician to use the old-fashioned 
treatment, which was to expel the evil by violent 
medicines. Before Christ began, if I may so say, to 
practise in this sad hospital of humanity, the "only 
way of curing a man was to forbid and to threaten. 
No doubt there is a function for such means. It is 
well that a man should be reminded of the conse¬ 
quences of sin; that, whatsoever he soweth, that shall 
he also reap; that, if he ruins his constitution in his 
youth, he will have a bad time in his manhood. It 
is well also to have the commandments written on the 
memory and on the conscience, to have them before 
one*s eyes, and to use them as a light for the path. 
But forbidding has not prevented men sinning, and 
^0 
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threatening has not delivered them from their sins. 
Moses is the great practitioner in this system, and 
we have cause to be grateful to him, but no one has 
ever yet confounded a lawgiver and a Saviour. 

2. This is the second reason why you may trust 
Jesus as your Saviour, because He uses the one per¬ 
fect treatment, which is not to forbid anything, but 
to command good things, not to threaten any one 
with punishment, but to promise to every one bless¬ 
ing. Consider this difference between Moses and 
Christ Christ did not say to men: * You must not 
kiir; ‘you must not steal*; ‘ you must not lie *; ‘you 
must not live uncleanlyOne may say roundly. He 
never forbade His disciples to do anything. He took 
the Ten Commandments and re-wrote them, and 
handed them back. This is how they read when 
they come from Jesus* hands, ‘ Love God imd love 
your neighbour*. But is there nothing which I am 
forbidden to do against God ? Nothing. Do any¬ 
thing you please towards God, provided first you love 
Him. Is there nothing against my neighoour for¬ 
bidden? Nothing. Do anything you please to your 
neighbour if fii*st you love him. Christ gave His 
commandments, and they are contained in the Sermon 
on the Mount; but they are not called command¬ 
ments, they are called beatitudes. He undertook to 
save men from being sinners by making them in a 
true and manly sense saints; by possessing them with 
good thoughts, pure feelings, kindly intentions, high 
endeavours. He proposed to keep them so busy with 
goodness that they would have neither time nor 
tendency to sin ; to keep them in so high a state of 
health that, though like other men they were subject 
to infection, the microbes settling upon them could 
find no home. This is the positive system of treat¬ 
ment, and this is the way in which Jesus conducts 
His spiritual practice, and does His saving work.— 
John Watson, Respectable iSivis, p. 163. 

Refbrbnobs.—I. 21.—J. Monro Gibson, A Strong 
p. 103. W. J. Butler, Sermom for Working Mm^ The Oxford 
Sermon Library, vol. ii. p. 26. George Maodonald, Ghrietian 
World PtdpU, vol. xli.* 1892, p. 386. Lyman Abbott, ibid, vol. 
Ivi. 1899, p. 186. C. Perren, Revival Sermom in Outline, p. 
290. J. Farquhar, The Schools and Schoolmasters of Christ, p. 
2 . A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture-—St, Matthew 
i.-viii. p. 12. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1434. 

AHArs REJECTION OF aOD*S MERCIES, AND 
WHAT IT PICTURES TO US 
' All this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
of the Lord by the prophet, saying,’ etc.— -Matthew i. 22,23. 

I. In His immense pity, the God of love not only 
promised His people this wonderful sign of Christs 
coming in the flesh, which they were to look on to 
in faith, but He confirmed it also, as to other times, 
by something which was shortly to happen before 
their eyes. In the course of ten years, a shorter 
time than would be required for a young child to 
grow up so as to know right from wrong, ‘ to refuse 
the evil and choose the good,* the land which Ahaz 
ubhorred, which he was so grievously wronging and 
ill-using, as if he could not do it too much ^rm, 


that land should be forsaken of both her kinga 
And so indeed it came to pass, for the King of Syria 
and the King of Israel both of them fell by the sword, 
and the land had rest 

II. Great was this indulgence and merciful care of 
God for His people at this time; and, like all His 
tender mercies, it was to be taken by them and by 
us as a pledge and sample of infinitely more to come, 
even or all that is meant by the blessed name 
Emmanuel That name means, not only that He 
is present with us and in us as our Preserver and 
Watcher, to keep us in the life and being in which 
He at first created us. He is now * God in us/ be¬ 
cause He is really Incarnate, very man, man indeed; 
perfect God and perfect man. He became our 
Second Adam, the Fountain of life and grace to all 
who are giafted into Kim. He would nave a soul 
and body like ours that He might fulfil His love by 
dying for us, dying the death which we had deservcA 
Excepting only that there was not in Him the least 
spot or taint, or slightest beginning of sin, He was 
made Himself like unto us in all things, all the in¬ 
firmities of the body, all the anxieties and feelings 
of the soul. 

And so He became our Intercessor, ofiering up 
ourprayere and other unworthy services, and pTead- 
ing for us continually, in such a feeling of our in¬ 
firmities as none but He can have. For as God He 
knoweth them all, and as man He is touched with 
all —J. Keble, The Gontemporary Pvlpit (2nd 
Series), vol iv. 1890, p. 363. 

‘ Now all this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the Prophet, saying, Behold, a 
virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son.'— 

Matthew i, 22, 23. 

‘ Cheistmas Day,* says Alexander Smith in Dream* 
thorp, ‘ holds time together. Isaiah, standing on the 
peaks of prophecy, looked across ruined empires and 
the desolation of many centuries, and saw on the 
horizon the new star arise, and was glad.' 

Rsperenob.—I. 22, 23.—H. P. Liddon, Christmuutids in 
St, Paul's, p. 89; see also Expository Sermons on the New 
Testament, p. 1. W. C. B. Newbolt, Church Timss, voL zxzliL 
1896, p. 20. 

THE INTERPRETER 

‘ Which being interpreted is.’—M atthew i. sj, 

I. Wb need the interpreter. We shall always need 
him. The gieat reader will always have his day, 
come and go who may. We want men who can turn 
foreign words, difficult languages, into our mother 
tongue; then how simple they are and how beautiful, 
and that which was a difficulty before becomes a gate 
opening upon a wide liberty. We need a man who 
can interpret to us the meaning of confused and con¬ 
fusing and bewildei ing events ; some man with a key 
from heaven, some man with Divine insigh^ the vision 
that sees the poetry and the reality of things, and a 
man with a clear, simple, strong, penetratmg voice 
who will tell us that all this confusion will one day be 
shaped into order, and all this uproar will Call into the 
cadences of a celestial and endless muaicL 
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II. In life there is a gieat place for the interpreter; 
in all life there is a sanctuary in which such a man 
can exercise his ghostly ministry. This house called 
Nature needs an interpreter. The grass is moi-e than 
grass, herbage is more than herbage ; it is beauty, it 
is fruit, it has a mission to man and beast, and nature 
needs a man who can undei'stand her mutable ajipear- 
ances, her ever-changing voices, her silent but pro- 
gi*essive and inevitable processions, so that she never 
halts long at one place, but is continually moving on 
to the old age of completion and the youth of a new 
beginning. We want some men who can read Nature 
to us religiously, who can find tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones, good in 
everything—a wondrous poiable interwrought with 
all that is visible and mutable and measurable. 

III. The interpreter is the sent of God. Inter¬ 
pretation is not a universal gift. Nearly every man 
can go to the dictionary for the meaning of words, 
but the dictionary is always poorest when we want 
it most The dictionary cannot explain any word 
right into the heart It can give you equivalent 
words, or words that grade into one another, or 
words that help one another to some higher defini¬ 
tion than themselves ; hut inteipretation is a Divine 
gift: it is genius, it is a Divine trust Few men can 
I'ead. All men within the compass of practical civiliza¬ 
tion can read words, but that is not reading in the 
true and deep sense. We must read the soul out of 
the words, and read the soul into our souls, and catch 
tlie higher meanings and be struck dumb with raptui-e 
and with ecstasy. 

IV. When the interpreter abuses his gift he loses it 
ITiat is the law of God, that is the law of righteous¬ 
ness. When does the interpreter abuse his ^ift? 
When he becomes offensive in his interpretations, 
when he ceases to be philosophical and becomes 
fantastical, and wants to find meanings where there 
are none, and turn that which is inanimate into that 
which is only galvanically vital; then the man has 
begun to fritter away his gift, and God will soon see 
that he loses it altogether. When docs the inter¬ 
preter abuse his gift? When he turns it to self- 
seeking purposes, when he would make a livelihood 
by it, when lie would keep the secret of (iod to him¬ 
self and sell it to some Simon Mugus; then God will 
see that llis gift is soon lost, and lost for ever.— 
JosEFu rAHKEB, City TcmpU Pulpit, vol. l p. 40. 

aOD WITH US 

* They shall call His name Emmanuel, which being inter¬ 
preted is, God with us.’— Matthew i. 23. 

This glorious statement is made on the basis of a 
glorious prophecy which Isaiah uttered at an impor¬ 
tant era in Jewish history (Is. vil 14). But this 
glorious prophecy had a far more important and 
magnificent fulfilment in relation to the Incarna¬ 
tion. 

llie name of Jesus was exceedingly wonderful— 

‘ Emmanuel ’. As St Matthew uses it, it means a 
double nature—that of God and that of Man. 


I. Jesus is God with us in Human Form.—* 

This is a my.stery which no created mind can explain; 
^et it is no myth soever: it is a fact as sublime as 
It is mysterious. * Without controversy gi*eat is the 
mystery of godliness: He was manifested in the flesh.* 
And there was absolute necessity for this. Man ii 
‘a religious animal,* and hence naturally craves for a 
God. In Emmanuel, however, thei*e is all that man 
yearns for (Exod. xxxiii. 18; John xiv. 8, 9). 
Thus the infinite Jehovah has subjected Himself to 
finite laws for this essential purpose; and he who 
believingly looks at Jesus as ‘the brightness of Hii 
glory, and the express image of His pei*son,* will feel 
that he is put in possession of all that his heart can 
possibly desire. ‘ This is life eternal, to know The« 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, Whom Thon 
hast sent* 

II. Jesus is God with us in Divine Sympathy.—- 

And sympathy is that which man needs next to God 
Himself. This also is to be found in Jesus ; indeed, 
this was one prime reason why He became Incarnate 
(Heb. II. 16-18). His path in life was accordingly 
made as rough as ouis; His foes were as many as 
ou!*s ; His temptations were as fierce as ours; and 
for thi‘cc-and‘thirty yeai*s His cup of sorrow was as 
full and bitter as 0111 * 8 . All this oecame Him (Helx 
n. 10-13). IVhercfore He showed His Divine 

n athy with all manner of human suffering; and 
instances He demonstrated that He was ti*uly 
‘ Emmanuel, God with us *. 

HI. Jesus is God with us in Redeeming Love.— 
All men are sinners, and no man can I'edeem his own 
soul. God must provide Himself a lamb forabui*nt* 
offering; and He did this by sending Jesus, and 
Jesus was willing to do His Father’s will. What led 
the Divine Father and the Divine Son to unite in 
this ^eatest of all gi-eat works? Love—love as 
amazing as it was undeserved ! 

IV. Jesus will be God with us In Heavenly 
Glory. — His own words, spoken to His disciples 
during the last days of the Incarnation, overflow 
with consolation and hope : * In My Father’s house 
are many mansions’. And then there are those 
other golden words which He spoke in prayer to His 
Father: ‘Father, I will that they also, whom ITiou 
hast given Me, be with Me where I am ; that they 
may behold My gloiy, which Thou hast given Me; 
for Thou lovcdst Me before the foundation of the 
world ’. IV hate ver He is in person, and whatever in 
bliss, His redeemed will share with Him. 

UEFEiiENCEa.— I. 23.-^. Baring-Gould, V%tlag% Fncuhing 
fof a Year, vol. i. p. 57. G. \V. Herbert, Notet 0 / Sermim$^ 
p. 12 . H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Semumeltet for a Taar, 
p. 15. J. F. Kitto, Religion in Common Life, p. 0. Spurgeon, 
Smnoni, vol. zxi. No. 1270. I. 24.—‘ Plain Sermons'bj 
contributors to the Tracts for ths Times, vol riU. p. 285. 

JESUS AND JOSHUA 
* And he called His name Jesus.'—M atthiw l 15 . 

Ht called Hia name Jesus —Joshua—the Lord out 
Saviour. Two men above all others in old time bon 
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the name, and bearing it were permitted by God to 
present some traits ot the Saviour o. the world. One 
appears at the beginning and the other at the close 
of the Divine history of the earthly Canaan. We 
fii*st read of Joshua, the son of Nun, the gieat cap¬ 
tain ; and then of Joshua, the son of Josedech, the 
|rn*at high priest . . __ 

I. *And Mosea called Oaheajhe son of Nun, 
Jehoakua: Such are the pregnant words with 

which the sacred historian closes the first notice of | 
the future leader of Israel—the Jesus of the Exodus. 
Faithful among the faithless, Joshua saw the terrible 
sons of Anak in the promised land without dismay ; 
and when the people wept he said. Fear them 
the Lord ia with ua. In the strength of that faith 
he led their sons across Joixlan. A noble repose closed 
a course of valiant action. The land rested from 
war f and the people said unto Joshua, The Lord 
our Qod will we serve, and Hia voice will we obey. 
The great captain won peace by conflict, and con¬ 
firmed faith by deeds of might 

And is not all this an image of the work of Jesus, 
the Captain of our Salvation ? He too is leading a 
gi*eat host, in which we all have been solemnly en¬ 
rolled, to a heavenly country. Giant passions and 
ancient prejudices, foes without and weaknesses with¬ 
in, threaten our progress; but in all our trouble and 
terror, when we approach a task which we have no 
adequate forces to fulfil, when we face an enemy by 
whom we have been foiled before, He still says, 
Fear not: the Lord ia with you. He has seen the 
land towards which we are struggling. In token 
that we should not shrink before our advei-sary or 

i* • I f _1__ A.n.I.I.fi/l. 


Saviour.—Bisrfop B. F. Wkstcott. Village Sermon^ 
p. 59. 

Rbperencisb.—II.— II. Stier, Ths Word* of th* AttyilSf ^ 
61. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlil. No. 2407* 

‘Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of ladaea, thtra 

came wise men from the east to Jerusalem.*— MattmiW 

II. 1. 

Ske, on the earlier part of this chapter, Mrs. Brown* 
ing’s striking poem, ‘Christmas Gifts*. 

Savonarola, after quoting vei*scs 1 and 2 in one of 
his sermons, proceeds to harangue the Florentines ai 
follows: ‘ IVIark the words and observe the mysteries. 
Behold then that He by whom all things were made 
is this day born upon earth. Behold He that is above 
all things begins by having a native land ; He begin* 
os the compatriot of men, the companion of men, the 
brother of mrn, and the son of man! Behold the 
wise men ; behold the Chaldeans; behold those who 
were not born among Christians; behold those that 
were not bapti//Hl; behold those who were not in* 
strutted in the law o*‘ the Gospel; behold those that 
did not receive the numerous sacraments of the 
Church ; behold those who heard not the voice of 
preachers. Behold tlie wise men from the East, from 
the midst of a pervei'se and evil nation, from distant 
and remote regions, shrinking from no expense, from 
no weariness, from no danger. They came. And 
when was it they came? When Christ was a babe, 
when He lay upon straw, when He showed nought 
but weakness, when He had as yet done no miracles.* 
And so on. IVofessor Villari adds that * this de¬ 
scription of the wise men coming from distant land* 
and through many perils to seek the infant Jesu*, 
while Christians i‘emain indifferent to Christ the Man, 


faint in the hour of hi\tt\e, Hia name was called while Christians i‘emain indifferent to Christ the Man, 
J^sua —the Lord our Saviour. even when He h»is risen to the splendour of Hi* 

II. This is one picture: Jesus the great CapUin. ^|ory, and opens His anus invitingly to them, wa» 
But there is another: Jesus the great High Triest undoubtedly one of the appeals that acted most 
/ lifip.d un mine eves anain. and looked . . . and, maLricallv unon the people. 


/ lifted up mine eyes again, and looked . . . ana, 
behold, the angel showed me Joshua the High \ 
Priest standing before the angel of the Lord, and 
Satan standing at hia right hand to resist him. 
But this new Joshua, the Jesus of the Return, was 
no champion of a youthful nation marshalled for 
active strife. He was the representative and media¬ 
tor of a nation burdened with long guilt and suffering. 

This is the second picture : and so we also have 
Jesus, as a great High Priest at the right hand of 
God, ever ready to make intercession. At the out¬ 
set of life we think, perhaps, that we need guidance 
only and mercy. With us os with the Jewish nation 
the fashion of our contest changes with advancing 
years. As we look backward we see the gathered 
sins of the past rising like a mountain to overwhelm 
us. We are alone, desolate, conscious of sin, strangers 
in our former homes. Alone and yet not alone, for 
Christ is with us; desolate, but not forsaken; con¬ 
scious of sin, and yet children of a Redeemer; 
•trangers on earth, and yet heii** of a glorious king¬ 
dom."^ For in token that we should not sink beneath 
the burden of past guilt or despair in the dark 
valley, Hia name was called Jeaua —the L^rd pur 


magically ujion the people. 

THE STAR OP THE WISE MEN 

(Epiphany) 

• Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judaea in the day* 
of Herod the king, behold, there came wjse men from th* 
east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is He that is born King 
of the Jews ? for we have seen His star in the east, and 
are come to worship Him.'— Matthew ii. i, a. 

The lessons which we may learn from these wi*6 

men:— ' 

I. The Way In which They were Brought to Seek 
for Christ.—This is pointed out in the Collect, ‘O 
God, Who by the leading of a star didst manifest 
Thy' only begotten Son to the Gentiles *. It was 
through their own common and proper occupation of 
watchTng and studying the stars that God led them 
in the right way to behold His Son. This is an 
example of the way in which He always work*. We 
are very apt to think that any occupation rather 
than our own is the best and easiest for serving God. 
This is the greatest delusion. The one great truth 
which we must hold fast at starting and never let go 
is that God is really Himself our leader and our 
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teacher wherever we are» and whatever we may be 
doing. 

II. Consider the Gifts which the Wise Men 
Brought. —They were offerings of love and worship, 
signs of the devotion within their hearts rather than 
presents intended for His use: for, whatever may be 
thought of gold, one sees not what He could do with 
frankincense and myrrh. And, secondly, they were 
just the things, the most precious things, found in 
their own country. Here surely is a lesson to our¬ 
selves of the kind of sacrifices with which God is well 
pleased. 

III. These Wise Men are to us an Example of 
Faith —They are presented to us as such in the Col¬ 
lect, which says, * we, who know Thee now by faith *. 
It needed much faith first to care for a King of the 
Jews at all, then to leave their own home and take 
a long journey to see Him, and then more than all 
not to be staggered when they found Him : through 
faith they were not dazzled by the earthly greatness 
of Herod or withheld from worship by the low estate 
of Him Whom they found lying in tne manger. 

It is the same when God would fain lead us to His 
Son and to Himself. We must learn to love good¬ 
ness for its own sake, and to recognize it even when 
it is naked and seemingly weak, and to trust in its 
undying strength. Every day almost may show us 
how easily without faith we may come to reject that 
which has the mark of God upon it, and is strong 
with His everlasting strength, becau.se we deceive 
001*801 ves with outward appearances. 

IV. But the Collect points out a higher goal which 
may be reached in this way, and in no other: * Merci¬ 
fully grant that we which know Thee now by faith 
may after this life have the fruition, that is, the en¬ 
joyment, of Thy glorious Godhead *. The wise men 
sought and found the King of the Jews because they 
believed in a King of heaven.— F. J. A. Hobt, Village 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 48. 

THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST 
*Now when Jesns was born in Bethlehem of JudM,*etc.— 

MaTTHBW II. I, 2 . 

Thk visit of the wise men furnishes us with the 
following topics for consideration :— 

I. An Insight into the Method of Divine Reve- 
laUon. —‘We, being in the Easty have seen His 
star.’ 

God adapts His method to the mental capacity and 
ordinary circumstances of men. To the Jews pro¬ 
phecies were given. To shepherds, accustoniea to 
stories about angelic visitors, an angel was sent. To 
astrologers a meteor appeared. 

II. A Recognition of Christ's Royal Dignity.— 

‘ Where is He that is bom King of the Jews?* 

‘ We ai*e come to worship Him ; * le. pay Him 
homage. 

III. An Indication of the Extent of Christ's Klng- 
dom.~-In H is infancy He received the adoration of 
Oentiles (Is. lx. 3-6). 

IV. The Reward of Persevering Faith. —A long 


weary journey was repaid with the sight of Chiisl— 
F. J. Austin, Seeds and Saplings, p. 12. 
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THE WITNESS OF THE CHILDREN 

(Holy Innocents* Day) 

* Where is He that is born King of the Jews ? ’— Matthew 

II. 2 . 

1. The Lambs Sacrificed for the Sake of the 
Lamb of God.—The Holy Innocents were mai'tyi’s 
indeed but not in will, spotless lambs who were fit to 
be folded in the fold of God, spotless and innocent 
flowei-s fit to be planted in the gardens of Faradise. 

The festival of the Holy Innocents was obsei-ved 
by the Church from very early times, though at first 
it would seem to have been joined to the Feast of 
the Nativity, which was also combined with the 
Epiphany. 

II. The Story of the Holy Innocents.— As the 

gallows which Haman had erected for Moixlecai be¬ 
came his own place of execution, so the sword which 
Herod sent forth against the Innocents slew his own 
child and touched not the Child Jesus. These little 
ones of Bethlehem died as silent witnesses to Him 
Who, like them, was born in Bethlehem. Thus 
early in His earthly life Jesus called little children 
unto Him, as though He said already, ‘Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of GodHe had 
come to set up the kingdom of God, and the very 
fii-st to be called to it were the children; the Holy 
Innocents were the first flowers transplanted to the 
Paradise which the Lord had come to open to all 
believers. 

III. Christ’s Dwelling-place. —‘ Where is He 
that is born King of the Jews ? * In the hearts of 
little children. In the pure shrine of an innocent 
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child’s soul.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Notts of Ser- 
mona for the Yea/r, pp. 47-50, part i. 

WORSHIPPING CHRIST 

{For Ghristmm) 

•We • . . are oomc to worship Hiin.*--MATTHiw lu a. 
Jksus Christ Himself did not often use the word wor¬ 
ship, but He did once use it with striking and continual 
effect ‘ The Father seeketh such to worship Him/ 
What is the meaning of ‘ such ’ in that relation ? It 
indicates people who worship God in spirit and in 
truth, people whose hearts are altais, whose lives are 
tabernacles which the Lord hath chosen as His abid¬ 
ing places. They offer acceptable worship, whatever 
it be, how poor soever, who really mean it. 

I. We know what it is to woi^hip. Let us for the 
moment drop the word worship, regarding it as having 
become too narrowly a church word that has upon it 
a kind of religious symbol. The spirit of worship is in 
us all. It may not be directed to the right end, but 
the spirit or instinct of worship is in us, though, may¬ 
hap, we may be atheists. Instead of saying ‘ worship ’ 
let us say homage. 

We advance a step, and come to the idea of deliver¬ 
ance, redemption, answered expectancy. We live in 
expectation. There are those who would not use the 
word prayerful hope, and yet they are living in ex¬ 
pectation of a coming Christmas, they have a Me.ssiah 
of their own; they s.iy. The right man has not yet 
come, but he is coming, and he will come; for we 
have seen his star, and we have heard voices of silence, 
the sublimest eloquence, the spiritual grandeur of 
speech. All men live in expectation of their own 
Christmas, They may cast out the dear Son of God, 
the Babe of Bethlehem, they may deride Him, but 
they have a cradle of their own, a Bethlehem E|)hrata 
out of which is to come the delivering .soul, the mighty 
man whose garmeri'ts are-red as with the blood of vic¬ 
tory. It is a political inessiah or a commercial or 
some kind of intellectual messiah, it is a great 
Humanity or a splendid ideal. What talk is that? 
It is Christian speech, turned from the directly Chris¬ 
tian line, yet full unknowingly of Christian meaning. 
Man must have a Christmas, a born Christ, a Babe, 
a Root, a Branch, a germ out of which will come the 
whole kingdom of reconciliation and righteousness 
and final peace. 

II. We find our Christ in Bethlehem. We believe 
that He will make the whole world right. He claims 
time in which to carry out His great ministry. He 
comes in the flesh ; He vanishes from the bony that 
He may send the true Paraclete, the abiding Spirit, 
the true inward Personality—the personality that is 
a Trinity in itself. He will convict the world of sin, 
of righteousness and of judgment to come—that other 
trinity that rules from a throne unseen. 

III. We have come to worship the Son of God. 
Worship is not a mere sentiment; worship is a great 
practical force. Do not be afraid of the word senti¬ 
ment; it is a softening, healing, comforting word. 
Without sentiment much energy would be simply 


lost. We are indebted to the sentiment of the dew 
for the richness of the literal flower. Only Christ can 
make things go right, and He is very slow about it, 
as we count slownesa—JosEPH Paeker, GUy Temple 
Pulpit^ voL V. p. 2 . 

THE VISIT OP THE MAGI 

* We have seen His star in the east, and are come to worship 
Him.'—M atthew ii. a. 

To-day we commemorate the visit of the wise men to 
the infant Jesus. These wise men offered to tho 
Lord Jesus Christ the very best they possibly could; 
they gave Him the homage of their hearts. They 
were sincere in woi-shipping Him, and they also 
offered gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. I would 
ask you all to do as the wise men did, and accept 
Jesus as you>* own personal Saviour, not merely by 
assenting co tiie general religious doctrine that Christ 
is the Saviour of the world, hut by offering yourselves 
to Him. 

I . True Wisdom.—We know next to nothing 
about these wise men. A good many people thinE 
they were kings, and it seems certain they were men 
of substance. The only thing I would ask you to 
note is this, that they were wise men, and the way in 
which they showed their wisdom was in going, at 
gix^at ti*ouble and expense, and perhaps peril, in older 
to give the homage of their heaiis to Christ They 
had the wisest wisdom, the spirit of the Holy Ghost, 
to guide them by means of the star to where Christ, 
the new-bom King, was to be found. We do not 
know from what kingdom they came: they might 
have come from Persia, or some of those ancient cities 
in the East, or possibly from where Israel was carried 
away captive. They must have heard something of 
the coming of the Christ, the Jewish Messiah, of the 
King of Kings, of the Lord of Lords, Who was to ap¬ 
pear in Judaea, for these Eastern countries were not 
left without warning as to the truth of God. We 
have the striking prophecy uttered by Balaam, and 
there were other prophecies that had been uttered, 
not only in the Jewish language, but in the Chaldean, 
one of the common languages of the East. 

II. Little Knowledge.—ITie wise men had very 
little to help them, but they made the best use of 
what they had. When the extraordinary star ap¬ 
peared, which was always connected with the coming 
of a new king, they felt confident that the time had 
come, and they set forih upon that difficult and 
dangerous journey in order to go and womhip Christ 
They had no gospel, and in this respect they put ua 
to shame. Here we ai*e, with our complete Bible, and 
Church service.s and meeting, and yet some of ua 
have not even yet given our hearts to Christ Jeaua 
is not very far from us ; we have not a long journey 
to take ; we have no difficulties to contend with; we 
have nothing to do but to go to Jesus, and we know 
He invites us again and again: think of His loving 
words, * Come unto Me . . . and I will give you resv 
and yet we have closed the door against Him. 

III. Much Faith.—These wise men triumphed over 
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the (iifRculties which stood in their way. They had 
so little to guide them from the world’s point of view. 
They went in speculation, as it were; they might 
have beer) tlisa|)pointed, and have had all their trouble 
in vain ; but they were not to be deterred by any 
consideration of that kind. When they got to 
Jerusalem there came a very great difliculty and a 
disapp)int!nent. They were told there was no new 
king there, they were told that Herod was king; and, 
added to this very great disappointment, their guid¬ 
ing star had disappeai'ed. We do not read that in 
Jerusalem the star was shining over any particular 
portion of the city. They might have con$idei*ed 
that they had made a mistake, and have tumed back. 
But no, they were thoroughly in earnest. We want 
to he in earnest; we want not only to think of these 
things in church, but to do them day by day, and 
labour in all earnestness. If you will put Christ in 
the forefront of your life He will give you help. 
Even when the wise men saw the star again that did 
not finish their disajipointmcnt. The star went on 
to Bethlehem, and took them to an inn. But there 
was no Christ in the inn. And at length the star 
stood over a very humble building—a mere shed, a 
stable. Then surely they might have given up the 
search altogether, but faith enabled them to triumph 
over every difficulty. When they got inside they <lid 
not even see a costly fur on which the infant Christ 
lay ; there was only straw, aiid there were oxen lying 
close behind, and there was a manger and in it lay 
the new-born King. 

IV. Whole-hearted Adoration.—At once these 
men fell down bt?forc Him, and they laid at His feet 
not only their hearts, but also the most expensive 
things they had brought with them. The best things 
they gave were their hearts. 

* We are come to worship Him.*— Matthew ii. 2. 
These men, for their own part, came—I beg you 
very earnestly again to note this—not to see, nor 
talk—but to do reverence. They are neither cunous 
nor talkative, but submissive.— Uuskin, Fora Clavi- 
gera, xii. 

Follow you the star that lights a desert pathway, 
youi-s or mine, 

Forward, till you see the highest Human Nature is 
Divine.—T enxysox. 

Human learning well improved makes us capable of 
Divine, (loil would never have bestowed any gift 
that should lead us away from Himself.— Bishop 
Halu 

* We have seen His star in the east.*— Matthew u. a. 
C 1 .AUDIUS Buchanan, as Dr. Kugene Stock tells us, 
took this text for liis great mi.ssionary sermon at 
Bristol on 2G February, 1809, which, said a paper of 
the day ‘ kept the minds of a large auditory in a 
state of most lively sensation for an hour and twenty- 
five minutesHesaid: ‘ While we are disputing here 
whether the faith of Christ can save the heathen, the 
Gb)6pel hath gone forth for the healing of the nations. 


A congregation of Hindus will assemble on the morn¬ 
ing of the Sabbath under the shade of a banyan-tree, 
not one of whom, perhaps, ever heard of Great Britain 
by name. There the Holy Bible is opened, the word 
of Chi-ist is preached with eloquence and zeal ; the 
voice of prayer and praise is lifted up; and He wha 
hath promised His presence when two or three are 
gathered together in His name, is there in the midst 
of them to bless them, according to His word. Those 
scenes 1 myself have witnessed, and it is in this sense 
in particular I can say, We have seen His star in 
the East 

In his Poatilla^ Melanchthon quotes the opinion 
of Chrysostom that the star was an angel, ana adds 
that this view docs not displease him, although it 
mi^ht have been a real star which an angel guided or 
led! There may have been ‘both an angel and a 
star*. 

References. —II. 2.—A. G. Brown, Chrutian VTorldPulpit^ 
vol. xlix. 189C, p. 40. Lyman Abbott, xbid. vol. Iviil. 1900, 
p. 092. H. Scott Holland, ibid, vol. Ixiii. 1903, p. 33. A. H. 
Moncur Sime, ibid, vol. Ixxii. 1007, p. 381. J. A. Alexander, 
The Go^l of Jetui ChrUiy p. 21. B. Wilberforce, Ths Hop$ 
that it in Me^ p. 62. * Plain Sermons ’ by contributors to the 

Tr<icit for the Timet^ vol. vi. p. 16. Chrittian World PuipU^ 
vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 403. G. Tyrrell, Oil and Wina, p. 76^ 
Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xvi. No. 967. 

* In Bethlehem of Judtea.*—M atthew ii. 5, 6, 

Jesus entered into the world with all the circum¬ 
stances of poverty. He had a star to illustrate His 
birth : but a stable for His l>edchamber and a manger 
for His cradle. The angels sang hymns when He waa 
born ; but He was cold, and cried, uneasy and unpro¬ 
vided.— Jeremy Taylob. 

• They departed ; and, lo, the star went before them.’—M at¬ 
thew II, g. 

I SEE no man either of the city or the court to ac¬ 
company them. Whether ‘distrust or fear hindered 
them, I incpiire not; but, of so many thousand Jews, 
no one stirs his foot to see that King of theirs which 
strangei-s came so far to visit. Yet were not these 
resolute sages discouraged with this solitariness and 
small respect, nor drawn to rcjient of their journey, 
as thinking, ‘What, do we come so far to honour a 
King whom no man will acknowledge? What mean 
we to travel so many hundred miles to see that which 
the inhabitants will not look out to behold?'—but 
cheerfully renew their journey. And now, behold 
God encourages their holy forwardness from heaven, 
by sending them their first guide ; as if He had said, 

‘ What need ye cai*e for the neglect of men, when y© 
see heaven honours the King whom ye seek?'— 
Bishop Haix. 

References. —II. 9.—A. Young, Chrutian World Pulpily 
vol. lii. 1897, p. 302. G. Matheson, Monnentton tht Mounts ppw 
3 and 125. J. C. Jones, Siudiet in Matthew, p. 26. Parker, 
Hidden Springs, p. 306. Liddon, Sermons Selected from iKs 
Penny Pulpit, vol. i. ‘Plain Sermons* by contributors te 
Tracis for the Times, vol. ii. p. 292 ; vol. vi. p. 16. Parker, 
Inner Life of Christ, vol. i. pp. 29, 40, 60. P. W. Robertson, 
Sermons (2ud Series), p. 17. J. Vaughan, Sermons to ChUdrm 
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(3rd Seriei). p. 38. H. Melvill, Pttmy Pulpit, No. 1634. 
Bifhop Barry, Christian World Pulpily vol. xvil. p, 17. Bis¬ 
hop Boyd Carpenter, ibid, vol. ill. p. 30. 

STARS THAT LEAD TO CHRIST 

{For Epiphany) 

'When they taw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding; g;reat 

joy.’— Matthew ii. lo. 

The festival of the Epiphany has a great deal of 
teaching to bring to us, and this account of the visit 
of the wise men to Bethlehem is one of the incidents 
of which it puts us in mind. They saw His star in 
the East A gi'eat many theories have been advanced 
to account for the apnearance of this star, but what 
God tells us in the Bible is all that we need to know. 

I. The Leading ol the Star.—The star led them 
to Jesus Christ, and so, too, may we be led to Him 
in some such way. Astronomy is a very fascinating 
study in itself, and it can hardly fail to make us 
realize something of the vastness of God, the Maker 
of heaven and earth and of all things visible and in¬ 
visible. The distances from our earth to some of 
these stars are known to be inconceivably great The 
light from the nearest star outside the system of our 
own sun and the planets is known to take some four 
years to reach our earth, and light can travel a dis¬ 
tance of eight times round the world in a second. 
Suitily facts like these may do something to lead us 
to know God’s infinite greatness and our own insigni¬ 
ficance, humbly to cry to Him for mercy and for 
giace, and to remember that to please Him is really 
the only aim in life that is worth our attention. 

II. Stars as Types.—The star was the sign that 
led the wise men to seek Jesus, and we may think 
too of the stars as ty()es of some of those lights, as it 
were, in the darkness that may guide us if we will to 
His feet Christian friendship shining like a beacon 
light in the darkness is often the star that has Jed to 
Christ. We may imagine how the wise men on their 
journey were a comfort one to another. They may 
not have said much about the object of their journey, 
but each one wanted to find Christ, each one had 
gifts to offer to Him, and so they cheered each other 
on their way. So, too, in our own life there are 
many of us who can think of some to whose quiet 
influence we owe very much. A quiet, steady, gentle 
light shone from them as if from a star that told of 
powers hidden away that were the strength and force 
of their character. They may not have said much to 
us; their lives were to us an open Bible that told us 
of God’s laws. They may not have been at first 
sight the most attractive people, but soon we learned 
that the meek and quiet spirit that adorned them 
was far more beautiful than anything else. They 
were those whom we really loved and trusted. Let 
us then be careful in choosing which spirit is to guide 
us, who is to be our most intimate friend. While 
we must be careful not to wound the feelings of the 
sensitive, we must be careful that our friendships are 
a means to help us and our friends nearer to our 
Lord Jesus Christ Let us take care also that our 


own star is shining, that by God’s grace our lamps 
ai*e alight to show others the way to God. 

HI. Other Stars that Lead to Christ.—And the 
circumstances of life may be stars that lead us to the 
Lord Jesus Christ The wise men left their country 
and their homes, all that was dear to them. TTiere 
were dangere and hardships on the road for them to 
bear, but when they saw the star they rejoiced with 
an exceeding great joy. There were many disap¬ 
pointments for them. When they found Christ Him¬ 
self all was so diflerent from what they ex|)ected. 
They found the child cradled in a manger stall, but 
they had faith enough to see God’s plans through it 
all. They worshipped Christ and they offered llim 
their golcf, incense, and myrrh, as to their King and 
their God, and to Him Who would conquer by the 
sufferings of the Cross. And others besides the wise 
men have boon led by hardship and disa})pointment 
to find joj and peace in Clu*ist At the beginning 
of a new year we may perhaps feel how uncertain is 
the futur*' that lies before us. Let us tiy to welcome 
whatever God may see fit to send. Hardship and 
disappointment arc perhaps more likely to be the 
stars that lead to Christ than anything else. Let us 
look for the stars that will lead us to Christ, let ui 
follow whither they lead. We give the incense of 
prayer, the gold of loyal obedience, and the myrrh 
of thanksgiving. There is still in our Saviour Christ 
a welcome now and for ever for all who tiuly turn to 
Him. 

THE GUIDING STAR 

{Epiphany) 

* When they taw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy.’— Matthew ii. xa 

St. Augustine tells us in one of his sermons the 
reason for observing Epiphany as a separate feast 
‘ On this day we celebrate the mystery of God’s mani¬ 
festing Himself by His miracles in human nature; 
either because on this day the star in heaven ^ave 
notice of His birth ; or because He turned water into 
wine at the marriage feast at Cana in Galilee; or* 
because He consecrated water for the reparation of 
mankind by His baptism in the River Jordan; or 
because with five loaves He fed five thousand men. 
For each of these contains the mysteries and joys of 
our salvation.’ The reverence for Epiphany grew 
and increa.scd in the Church as time went on ; on the 
vigil it was the custom for sermons to be prcachedi 
the Holy Ein harist was celebrated, and slaves had m 
holiday. The feast itself was known as the Day of 
Lights, and on it was consecrated the water to bo 
used in baptism during the year. 

I. Our Guiding Stars- the Church. 

In early times, before the mariner’s compass woo 
discovered, sailors steered their course by the staiu 
We all have our Epiphany stars if we would but seo 
this, and they all guide us to our Lord, teaching us 
how to steer our course over the waves of this trouble¬ 
some world. First among them, I place the Church. 
It was the custom in the early days to mark the 
Feast of Epiphany or day of lights, with many glowing 
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Umps and tapers in church. It is still the custom in 
BOTTie churches to have a lamp burning perpetually 
before the altar, and in some Sanctuaries tne lamp 
has not been extinguished for hundreds of years. 
These things are an allegory, the light of the Church 
never goes out; the Guiding Star of Epiphany never 
sets, but stands over against the place where the 
Holy Child is. 

II. Our Guiding Stars—the Conscience. 

God not only gives us a guiding light in His 
Church, but He places a light within us. ‘The Lord 
shall light my candle.’ As long as we follow the light, 
walk in the light as child 1*60 of the light, all is well. 
When the light shines through the church windows 
we know that God’s service is taking place ixiside. 
When no light appears, the church is cold and for¬ 
saken. We are only serving God and keeping spiritu¬ 
ally alive as long as the light of conscience shines like 
a star, and guides us to Jesus. In a certain old castle 
of former days, a beacon fire was always kindled at 
night, and when men saw its light shining forth, they 
knew that all was well with the castle. One night 
no beacon fire shone from th(‘ tower, and all men 
knew that ruin and disaster had fallen on the garrison. 

III. Our Guiding Stars—the Bible. 

In the darkness of the night ships at sea signal 
by means of lights. We, in this world, me all ‘ as 
ships that pass in the night,’ our course is often a 
dark and dangerous one, and we need a guiding light 
to point us to the haven where we would be, and that 
home where Jesus awaits our coming. The Bible 
gives us such a guide. ‘Thy Word is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path.’ If we steer by 
this light, we are .safe. So many people lo.se their 
way in the fogs and daikness of mens devising, be¬ 
cause they will not look for the light of God’s Word. 
—H. J. Wii.mot-Buxton, Notes of Sermons for the 
Year, pp. 56-61. 

Rkfkrkncks. —11. 10. — W. J. Butler, Sermont for Working 
Men, The Oxford Hemion Library, vol. ii. p. 62. II. 11.— 
G. H. MorriHon, The Unlighted Lustre, p. 257- Morgan Dix, 
Sermons Doctrinal and Practical, p. 64. W. J. Dawson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xl. 1801, }). 403. S. Barinjf- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2n(i Series), vol. i. p. 68. 
G. W. Herbert, Notes on Sermons, p. 29. G. Tugwell, Church 
Times, vol. xliii. 1900, p. 105. A. G. Mortimer, One Hundred 
Miniature Sermons, vol. i. p. 89. W. Howoll-Kvans. Sermons 
for the Church’s Year, p. 31. R. C. 'rrencli, The Star of the Wise 
Men, etc. Dr. Arnold, Sermons (3rd Series), No. xvii. F. W. 
Robertson (2ii<l Series), Sermon 2. Liddon, Three Hundred Out¬ 
lines on New Testament, p. 3. Homiletic Quarterly, vol. i, pp. 
381, 611, 637. ‘ Intellect, Power, Wealth, etc., Olferin^f Itself 
to Christ,' Homiletic Quarterly, vol. i. p. 62. Hall, CorUempla- 
tions, vol. iii. Dr. Whyte, Contemporary Pulpit, vol. i. p. 330. 
Bishop of Ripoii, ‘The Lesson of the Epiphany,’ Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 36. Ibid, p. 97. Bishop Barry, 
Epiphany Offerings, vol. xvii. p. 17. Parker, The Inner Life 
of Christ, vol. i. pp. 30, 40, and see his Homiletic Analysis, 
Puljnt Analyst, vol. i. p. 30; vol. iii. p. 699. Cox, Ex¬ 
pository Essays and Discourses, p. 264. E. White, ‘ Gospel of 
the Infancy,’ etc., Mystery of Growth, etc., p. 66. Kitto, 
Daily Bible Illustrations, vol. vii. pp. 110 and 118. Biblical 
Things, etc., paraj^raphs 2,364, and 798. R. C. Trench, Poet’s 


Bible, p. 49. II. 13.—C. Silvester Horne, Christian WorU 
Pulpit, vol. Ivii. 1900, p. 74. II. 13-16.—A. G, Mortimer^ 
The Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year, part i. p. 132, 
II. 13-23.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 8t. 
Matthew L-VIIL p.. 28. II. 14, 16.—Spurgeon, Simons, 
vol. xxviil. No. 1676. II. 16.—J. B. Brown, TKs Souls 
Exodus and Pilgrimage, p. 28. O. Trevor, Typss and l&t 
Antitype, p. 166. 

INNOCENT’S DAY 

‘ Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of the wilt 
men, was exceeding wroth.'— Matthew ii. z6. 

The Festival of the Innocents dates as far back at 
the third century. Its celebration has been univers¬ 
ally observed from the first. Dying so early, these 
little ones ai*e called Innocentes, or Innocui—harmless 
babes, incapable not only of doing the least wrong to 
any person, but of defending themselves from tineir 
cruel persecutors. They were slain for Christ’s sake; 
hence we keep this holy day. 

I. The Disappointment Experienced by Herod.— 
Herod, surnamed the Great, was reigning as king 
over Judaea when Christ was bom in Bethlehem; 
but he had often to struggle hard, both by craft and 
sword, to keep his throne ; so that when he heard of 
the Magi from the Orient inquiring in Jerusalem for 
the new King of the Jews, the sceptre seemed already 
to have fallen from his aged hands. Warned of God 
in a dream, the Magi went back to their own country 
without revisiting Jerusalem ; and when Herod heard 
they had done so, his wrath burned like fire, and he 
felt more determined and vengeful than ever. 

II. The Merciless Edict Issued by Herod.—As he 
could not dispose of the young King as he intended, 
the plan of a general massacre suggested itself to him. 
So ne issued his fiat Strange that he could find 
anyone to execute it, for it was a barbarous piece of 
work ; but his soldiers were Romaas, who hated the 
Jews. Inhuman monsters these men! but he was 
the greatest of them all who was their chief. So all 
the emturies have regarded him. He was verily the 
incarnation of cruelty, and blood was his delight! 
But he was foiled a second time. Jesus was then in 
Egypt, safe and happy, and they who would touch 
the l.ord’s Anointed must fii’st strike through the 
Lord’s omnipotence! 

III. The Bitter Sorrow Caused by Herod.— This is 
forcibly expressed by three touching words—* lamen¬ 
tation, ana weeping, and great mourning’ — which 
had original fulfilment when Nebuzar-adan, after des¬ 
troying Jerusalem, brought all the prisoners to Rama, 
and there disposed of them for the sword or captivity 
(Jer. xu 1 ) ; then the lamentation in Rama was so 
voiceful that it was heard in Bethlehem, where Rachel 
was buried, the two cities being not far from each 
other. But the prophecy had its complete fulfilment 
in connexion with the slaughter of the Innocents; 
the lamentation, however, in this latter case was not 
borne from Rama to Bethlehem, but from Bethlehem 
to Hama 

Repbrenoei.—II. 16.—‘ Plain Sermons ’ by contributors to 
the Traxie for the Tmee, vol. ll. p. 292. A. G. Mortimer, 
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Ont Hundred Miniature Sermona, vol. 1. p. 74. II. 16-18.—J. 
Clifford, Christian IVorld Pulpit^ vol. xlviil. 1895, p. 385. 

• Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the pro¬ 
phet, saying^, . . . Rachel weeping for her children.*— 

Matthkw II. 17, 18. 

It is indeed true that peace has its moral perils and 
temptations for degenerate man, as has every other 
blessing, without exception, that he can receive from 
the hand of God. It is, moreover, not less true that, 
amidst the clash of arms, the noblest form of char¬ 
acter may be reared, and the highest acts of duty 
done; that these great and precious results may be 
due to war as their cause; and that one high form of 
sentiment in paiticular, the love of country, receives 
a powerful and general stimulus from the bloody 
stnfa But this is as the furious cruelty of Pharaoh 
made place for the benign vii*tue of his daughter; as 
the biitchenng sentence of Herod raised without 
doubt many a mother's love into heroic sublimity; 
as plHgue, as famine, as fire, as flood, os every oui*se 
anti every scourge that is wielded by an angry Pi*ovi- 
dence for the chastisement of man, is an appointed 
instrument for tempering human souls in the seven- 
times heated furnace of affliction, up to the standard 
of angelic and archangelic virtue.—W. E. Giadstone. 

In his Levana and our Ladies of Sorrows, De 
Quincey describes the eldest of these thi'ee os ‘Our 
Lady of Teai-s. She it is that night and day raves 
and moans, calling for vani.shed faces. She stood in 
Rama, where a voice was heaid of lamentation— 
Rachel weeping for her children, refusing to be com¬ 
forted. She it was that stood in Bethlehem on the 
night when Herod’s sword swept its nurseries of 
Innocents, and the little feet were stiffened for ever, 
which, heard at times as they tottei*ed along 'floors 
overhead, woke pulses of love in household heaiis 
that were not unmarked in heaven.' 

References.— II. 18. — S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching 
for SainUf Days, p. 47. II. 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
zxvii. No. 1632. III.— Ibid. vol. xli. No. 2409 ; vol. xlvi. 
No. 2704. 

THE PREACHING OP THE BAPTIST 

*lii those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the 
wilderness 01 Judaea.*—M atthew hi. i. 

And what did he preach? This chapter in St 
Matthew’s Gospel tells us pretty plainly what was 
the burden of his message. 

I . He Spoke Plainly About Sin.—He taught the 
absolute necessity of ‘ repentance ’ before anyone can 
be saved; he preached that repentance must be 
proved by its ‘ fruits ’; he warned men not to rest 
on outward privileges, or outward union with the 
Church. This is just the teaching that we all need. 

II. He Spoke Plainly About our Lord Jesus 
Christ.—He taught people that One ‘ mightier than 
himself' was coming among them. He was nothing 
moi^ than a servant: the Coming One W8is the King. 
He himself could only ‘baptize with water’; the 
Coming One could ‘baptize with the Holy Ghost,’ 
take away sins, and would one day judge the world. 


This, again, is the very teaching that human nature 
requires. We need to be sent direct to Christ. 
We need to be told the absolute necessity of union 
with Christ Himself by faith: He is the appointed 
fountain of mercy, grace, life, and peace ; we must 
each have personal dealings with Him about our 
souls. 

III. He Spoke Plainly About the Holy Ghost.— 

He preached that there was such a thing as the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost. He taught that it was 
the special office of the Lord Jesus to give this baptism 
to men. This, again, is a teaching which we greatly 
require. We need to l>e told that forgiveness of sin 
is not the only thing necessary to salvation. 'There 
is another thing yet, and that is the baptizing of our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost. There must not only be 
the work of Christ for us, but the work of the Holy 
Ghost in us . there must not only be a title to 
heaven purchased for us by the blood of Christ, but 
a preparedness for heaven wrought in us by the 
Spirit ot Christ. Let us never rest till we know 
something by expeiience of the baptism of the 
Spirit. 

IV. He Spoke Plainly About the Awful Danger of 
the Impenitent and Unbelieving.—He told his 
hearers that there was a ‘ wrath to come ’ ; he 
preached of an ‘ unquenchable fire,’ in which the 
‘chaff*’ would one day be burned. This, again, is a 
teaching which is deeply important We need to be 
straitly warned that it is no light matter whether 
we repent or not. We are fearfully apt to forget 
this ; we talk of the love and mercy of God, and we 
do not remember sufficiently His justice and holiness. 

V. He Spoke Plainly About the Safety of True 
Believers.—He taught that there was ‘a garner’ 
for all who are Christ’s ‘ wheat,’ and that they would 
be gathered together there in the day of His appear¬ 
ing. This, again, is a teaching which human nature 
greatly requires. The best of believei-s need much 
encouragement: they are yet in the body ; they live 
in a wicked world; they are often tempted by the 
devil. They ought to be often reminded that Jesus 
will never leave them nor forsake them : He will 
guide them safely through this life, and at length 
give them eternal glory. 

Referencee.— III. 1.—H. Jones, Chridian IVorld PulpU, 
vol. xliv. 1893, p. 405, G. Jackson, ibid. vol. Ixvii. 1905, p. 
171. III. 1, 2.—J. E. C. Welldon, The Spiritual Life, p. 69. 
J. H. Thom, Spiritual Faith, p. 245. III. 1-3. — H. Scott 
Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. 1893, p. 56. III. 
1-12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2818. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Matthew I.-VIII. p, 37* 

III, 2._C. Gore, The Permanent Creed and the Christian Idsa 

of Sin, p. 27 ; see also The New Theology and the Old Religion^ 
p. 231. H. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. 1893, p. 
124. G. A. Chadwick, ibid, vol. liv. 1808, p. 357. S. 
Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 85. 
III. 3.—W. Llewelyn Williams, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
Ixvi. 1904, p. 74 . G* Herbert, Notes of Sermons, p. 230. 
Ill, 4 ,—F. C. Blyth, Plain Preachii%g to Poor Peo^ (7th 
Series), p. 5. HI- 6 , 6.—H. Ward Beecher, Sermons (lei 
Series), p. 44. 
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•Q generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come ? ’—Matthew hi. 7 , 

As his raiment was rough, so was his tongue ; and if 
his food was wild honey, his speech was stinging 
locusts. Thus must the way be made for Christ in 
every heart Plausibility is no fit preface to regenera¬ 
tion.—liisHOP IIai.l. 

Urkkuencb.—111. 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ voL xlvi. No. 
2704. 

* And now also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees.*— 

Matthew hi. xo. 

‘Such as I am*, said lluskin in 1875, ‘ to my own 
amazement, I stand—so far as I can discern—alone 
in conviction, in hope, and in resolution, in the wilder¬ 
ness of this modern world. Bred in luxury, which 1 
perceive to have been unjust to others, and destructive 
to myself; vacillating, foolish, and miserably failing 
in all my own conduct in life—and blown about hope¬ 
lessly by storms of passion—I, a man clotbetl in soft 
raiment; I, a reed shaken with the wind ; have yet 
this message to all men again entrusted to me. Be¬ 
hold, the axe is laid to the root of the trees. What¬ 
soever tree hringeth not forth good fruit shall be 
hewn down and cast into the fire.* 

‘ I HAVE a great regard/ said Dr. John Duncan once, 

* for the Humorists, for they are generally men of a 
tender heart. Both Charles Lamb and Thomas 
Hood were great men, especially the author of ‘The 
Song of tlie Shirt*. He had a good head and a fine 
heart Tliat song of his is better than many a sermon 
Tve heard. Punch, too, is an acute censor, generally 
right in his castigations ; a censor, hut not censorious. 
When those who should lay the axe to the root of the 
tree won’t do it. Providence raises up a huftoon, who 
preaches many a most remeinberahle sermon.* 

Ukfkhk.n'ck.— 111. 10.—C. Houghton, Chrutian World 
Pulyit, vol. xliv. 1893, p. 30. 

THE FINAL BAPTISM 

* I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance: but He 

that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am 
not worthy to bear : He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost, and with fire.’— Matthi w hi. it. 

‘Hk that cometh after me.* Christianity has always 
•ome further man or truth or vision or poem in re¬ 
serve. You never hear God’s final word. This is the 
very secret. ;is it is al.so the joy and the security of 
etetnity. 

The point of tliis text is the One coming after: 
always coming, always come ; a great fact and a great 
prophrev is tlie Christian idea or the Messianic jirc- 
diclinn and forecast. My Lord is always coming: 
What I say unto one I say unto all, Watch. He 
came Ih s morning, He came at noonday. He will he 
here with the evening star, or we may he called out 
to .see Him under other conditions, hut the kingdom 
of God is unseen hut ever-coming, invisible hut ever- 
descending; and where the kingdom conics the King 
is never ahsent. 

I. Now let us illustrate this text upon levels with 
which we arc all familiar. ‘ He that cometh after, * 


the fuller teacher, richer, riper, gentler, the teachp 
who we know must come. There is a prophecy in 
the very soul of man. No man was ever yet con¬ 
tented with the spring as sufficient and final; when 
he saw the green blade he was right glad in his heart; 
he said, I h.tve been waiting for this, here is the pro- 
nii.se of God realized up to this visible and calculable 
ilegree. Will not that green blade satisfy you? 
No. What want you ? The fruit, the full corn in 
the car. Are you sure it will come ? Certainly I 
Why so sure ? Because the blade has come, and God 
never sends the beginning without also sending the 
end. He never sends the promise, without sending the 
fulfilment of the promise ; inasmuch as He has given 
one little violet this February day or one snowdrop^ 
He means to give a whole summerful of flowei-s, and 
He will not fail of His word. And so it is through¬ 
out all life. The teacher we have to-day will give 
place to a larger teacher to-morrow. 

II. ‘ He that cometh after Me.* That is what 
Jesus Christ Himself said. Jesus Christ did not re¬ 
main long ; who would remain long under these grey 
skies if he could honourably get away ? Jesus Christ 
was not long here ; He was always young and always 
old. He was always the child and always the Ever¬ 
lasting Father. He returned to the Father, not that 
He might enjoy immunity from suffering, but that 
He might help us on a larger and surer scale. 

Christ comes by the Spirit; Chiist returns in the 
power of the Holy Ghost. 

III. Nothing has ht'cn finally settled until we re¬ 
ceive the baptism of fire. 

Under the power of the Holy Ghost we shall not 
need any new teachers. The Holy Ghost will give 
us new vision, new perception, new capacity, new 
sensitiveness; not some original speaker, but some 
clearer realization of the Holy Ghost is the security, 
the assurance, and the completion of our progress.— 
Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit, voL L p. 94 

THE BAPTISM OP FIRE 

' 1 baptize you with water, . . . He shall baptize you with flr% 
—Matthew hi. ii. 

Wator and fire! Our two great cleansing minii^ 
trailts! Which is the more seai-ching, the more 
powerful agent, water or fire? Fire is our most 
effective purifying minister. A powerful and releQ^> 
less enemy of disease. 

I. When the ‘ Woi*d became Flesh/ piety becamo 
transfused with passion; water was changed into 
fire. ‘I baptize you with water,* says the Prophet 
John. The revelation which I have pi*oclaimetf has 
made you penitent, humble, and obedient, and thi% 
indeed, has hel[)cd to cleanse and save you. But 
my baptism has only been the cleansing of wate& 
The Christ who comes will reveal God in Himself, in 
His own pei*son; and the revelation which He will 
make will he so full of unspeakable glory as to creat* 
in men a cleansing energy like fire, for their hearts 
shall become inflamed with an enthusiastic love. 

II. Passionate religious enthusiasm attaches itself 
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to a person; and the more near and real our inter¬ 
course with the pei-son, the moi*e beautilul will be 
our holiness, and the more fiery-hearted will be our 
service and devotion. Just think for a moment what 
magnificent import this revelation in tlie pei’son of’ 
Jesus had for those Jews who l)ecame IIis disciples. 
The religion of the Jews had become an obedience to 
precept and laws. Christ lifted God out of abstrac¬ 
tion, out of dead regulations and traditions, and pre¬ 
sented the image of the eternal glory in His own 
pci'son. God was no longer a burdensome law, but 
a great, near, and loving personality. And what 
happened to those discij)les who received the revela¬ 
tion ? Cold ol)edience to law was changed into en- 
Uiusiastic obedience to a pei'son. Cold and lukewarm 
water was changed into hot and cleansing fire. 

III. Is this in any way significant of the need of 
the Church to-day? Has she put on her beautiful 

S garments, the garments of a holy and sanctified life ? 
ly cold obedience the Church can never be holy. 
Ii the Church would be pure the Church must be 
passionate. Why, the very heart of the word ‘ pure * 
IS suggestive of fire. It is significant of an end which 
has been reached through the ministry of flame. You 
cannot have purity without burning; you cannot have 
holiness without the baptism of fire. When devotion 
burns low, and personal piety smoulders down into a 
cold spintual obedience, the ‘beauty of holiness* be¬ 
comes an impossible attainment Hut when devotion 
is fiery, when religion is enthusiastic, when piety is 
passionate, then you have the very fire from the altar 
of God, in which all uncleannesses are purged away. 

IV. But this is not all. An enthusiastic religious 
life is not merely the only saving religious life, it is 
the only religious life that is safe. The defensive 
energy of character is bom out of its own heat 
Lukewarmness is never safe. A man's defences are 
pone when he loses his zeal A chilling and benumb¬ 
ing worldliness steals in upon the Church when she 
loses her vesture of fire. The only safety for you and 
for me and for all men is that we be baptized with 
file. 

V. How is this baptism of fire to be attained? 
How is this spiritual enthusiasm to be kindled; and, 
when kindled, how is it to be kept burning? We 
shall have to make time to contemplate God. The 
spirit of meditation must be re-introduced into our 
fruitless feverishness and our passion for things trans¬ 
formed into a thii st for God. The Church must give 
hei-self time to kindle and time to pray. We must 
give oui-selves time for visions, if we would worthily 
accomplish our task. Let us muse upon the King in 
His beauty, let us commune more with His loveliness, 
let us dwell morc in the secret place, and the un¬ 
speakable glory of His countenance shall create with¬ 
in us that enthusiastic passion which shall be to us 
our baptism of fire, a fire in which everything un¬ 
christian shall be utterly consumed away.—J. H. 
JowETT, Apostolic Optimism, p. £09. 

RsFuiBNCBi.—III. 11 .— A. Martin, Winning the Soul, p. 81. 
J. H. Jowett, Ghristian World Fulpit, toL xliz. 1896, p. 181. 


A. Maclaren, Expontions of Holy Scripturt — St, Matthsw 
V'lIL p. 48. 111. 11, 12.—T. Clialmerfl, Sermont Preached in 

the Tron Church, Glasgow, p. 75. 1II. 12.-^. Clarke, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lx. 1001, p. 341). F. D. Maurice, Lincoln** 
Inn Sermons, vol. iii. p. 231. T. M‘Crie, Sermons, p. 382. 
HI. 13-17. — A. Morris Stewart, The Temptation of Jesus, p. 2. 
J. B.innerman, Sermons, p. 84. A. Maclareii, Kxpositume 
of Holy Scripture—St. MaUhevo I,-V11L p. 04. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2013. 

CHRIST’S ADVENTS 

{An Advent Sermon) 

'Comest Thou to me.'— Matthew in. 14 . 

Our thoughts turn at this season of the year to our 
Lord’s second coming to judge the quick and the 
dead. There are two aspects of the second advent: 
the one relates to the whole human race—for we 
must all nppi'ir before the judgment seat of Christ; 
the other relates to each one of us separately— for 
every one of us shall give an account of himself to 
God. 

I. Christ’s Advent to Judgment.—It is an awful 

thought—all the thousands, all the millions of our 
race who have lived since time began, to be iLsscmbled 
on that great day to receive their eternal doom. And 
it is a still more awful thought that we shall each 
one of us have a separate place in that great scene. 
We sing together in the Te Dcnm, ‘we believe that 
Thou shalt come to be our judge*. Ix't us then, in 
this Advent season and in our private prayers ask, 
‘Comest Thou to me?* Let us picture ourselves as 
placed before His bar, the recortl of our deeds pro¬ 
claimed to ourselves and the eissembled univei'se, out 
of the books of God’s remembrance; our hidden 
works of darkness made manifest, our thoughts and 
deeds no less than our words and actions all made 
visible to ourselves and others, and each of us in our 
separate identity alone by himself, waiting to hear 
the awful sentence in which is our everlasting happi¬ 
ness or everlasting, never-ending misery and punish¬ 
ment 

II. Christ’s Invisible Advent —^There is the in¬ 
visible advent of Jesus Christ, which is probably nearer 
to us than these. His invisible advent or coming at 
the hour of our death. It is appointed unto men to 
die and after that the judgment. We all acknow¬ 
ledge death to be a universal necessity, but how few 
of us regard it as a pci-sonal necessity. We think 
that everyone must die—except oui*selves. One after 
another our companions, our friends in life who are 
nearest and dearest to us, are summoned from our 
side, and laid in the cold grave. We see in the fail¬ 
ing strength and whitening hair of one and another 
of our friends and neighbours that their time of de¬ 
parting hence is not far distant, and as, sooner or 
later, we gather round their dying beds we tell them 
that the Master has come and calleth for them. But 
although His approaching footsteps may be just as 
plain to oui'selves, we promise to ourselves man^ 
years to come and lay our plans for the future as if 
our life had a long time to run. Would it not be 
far wiser and better to think and meditate on our 
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death, and its possible speedy approach, and say to our 
Lord, *Coine&t Thou to me?’ Is not this the way 
to follow and obey our Blessed Lord’s oft-repeated 
warning: ‘ Be ye therefore ready, for at such an hour 
as ye think not the Son of Man cometh 

III. Christ’s Present Advent.—Lastly, there is yet 
another advent of Christ. Our Lord said of old that 
the (lay should come when we should desire to see 
the days of the Son of Man, and should not see them. 
This (lay is, for all of us, a day of the Son of Man. 
By His Cross, by Ilis Spirit, by His Holy Sacraments, 
by the reading and the preaching of the Word, by the 
dispensation of His providence, He comes amongst us 
and visits us. May He never have cause to say over 
any of those mouniful words He sighed over Jeru¬ 
salem of old, ‘thou knewest not the day of thy 
visitation 

Reference*. —III. 15.—Hu^h Black, University Sermoni, 
p. 233. III. 16.—G. Matheson, Voices of the p. 01. 

8 . A. Tipple, The Admiring Guent^ p. 60. A. Maclaren, Ex¬ 
positions of Holy Scripture — St. Matthew l.-VllL p. 66 . 111. 16, 
17.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xvi. No. 909. 

THE MESSIANIC CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS 

*Thia is My beloved Son, in Whom 1 am well pleased.*— 

Matthew hi. 17. 

Thkhk are many ways of approaching the life of Jesus. 
No other theme has produced so many books, and the 
steady stream flows on. The knowledge of Jesus is 
indeed the most excellent of the sciences. And yet 
no one has written an exhaustive or comprehensive 
discussion of Christ. It has always been so. No one 
of the (iospels gives a complete picture of the Master, 
nor do all four Gospels Ml us all that we should like 
to know, nor, in fact, all that was once known of Jesus. 
Hendn lies a strong argument for the deity of Christ, 
His iiH'xhausliblcne.ss. ‘The riches of Christ’ are 
‘ unsearchable’ and past finding out 

I. The Problem of Jesus.—He is a constant chal¬ 
lenge to men, to the greatest of men. It was so at 
the first and is true to-day. Men have grappled with 
the universe under the spell of a great theory of de¬ 
velopment. Orderly development has been found in 
the various spheres of human knowledge. But what 
about Jesus of Na/areth ? Is He the product of the 
narrow ceremonialism and ecclesiastical bigotry of 
Palestinian Pharisaism ? No connexion can be traced 
between Christ and Plato, Socrates, Buddha, or any 
of the great thinkem outside of Judaism. Here is 
univei-sal and absolute truth that sprang out of an 
atmosphere of intense racial pride and hatc^ Here 
is the man who laid most stress on the spiritual and 
moral aspects of religion in the midst of teachers who 
tithed mint, anise, and cumin. 

But this is not all. Here is One who led a sinless 
life in the face of malignant enemies, whose character 
is the unapproachable ideal of all men who have ever 
read His story. Here is One who made the gieatest 
claims for Himself, who put Himself on a pai’ with the 
living God, according to the testimony of the Gospels 
which bring us the story of His career. Here is One 


who asserts His right to the allegiance of all men, who 
offers to rescue all that come to Him from sin and its 
effects. His perfect life and His lofty teachings give 
a serious aspect to what would otherwise be absurd 
claims. 

II. The First QUmpse of Jesus.—When the boy 
Jesus comes to Jerusalem at twelve years of age. He 
knows that He is the Son of God in a sense not true 
of other men. ‘ Wist ye not that I must be in My 
Father’s house ? ’ His paients were astonished at the 
ease and powers He showed in such a place of dignity, 
teaching and amazing the doctore 01 divinity in the 
rabbinical theological seminary. But none the less 
is He a.stonished at their ignorance of the fact that 
this is the place of all the world for Him. Who can 
tell a boy’s golden dreams of the future till some day 
the sun bursts out in full glory ? The boy has gone 
for ever with the revelation of the man, ancf the manly 
purpo'^e has come to fill the heart and life. The word 
‘must’ throws a long light back into the boy’s quiet 
years at Nazareth. Modem theologians speculate 
learnedly on the time when Jesus first became con¬ 
scious of the fact that He was God’s Son and hod a 
Messianic mission to perform. That is idle specula¬ 
tion. We only know that at twelve years of age 
Jesus is aware that God has laid His hand upon Him. 
He is at home in the Father’s house and rejoices to 
discuss high and holy themes. 

The whole problem of the person of Jesus is brought 
before us by this incident By the side of this eai’ly 
Messianic consciousness lies the other fact that He 
giew in wisdom and in stature. He was a real boy 
for all the Divine element in Him, and an obedient 
one, too, for He was subject to His parents gladly 
after this event The one boy that really knew more 
than His father and mother was a model of obedience. 

III . The Father’s Sanction of the Son.—The news 
came to Jesus in Nazareth that strange things were 
going on down by Jordan River. He was a man now, 
the man Jesus, and the news had a fascination for 
Him. It WHS not the call of the wilderness, but the 
call of His Father that He heard, though He must 
go to the desert 

Clearly the baptism of Jesus had a wonderful per 
sonal significance. It has been variously interpreted. 
Some imagine that now for the firet time Jesus became 
aware of the fact that He was the Messiah, the Son 
of God, but that interpretation is not justified by the 
facts. His protest to John just before the baptism 
was no disclaimer of the Messiahship. His whole 
bearing with John was that of one who had faced His 
destiny and had settled it Some of the Corinthian 
Gnostics imagined that Christ as an Aeon or Emana¬ 
tion of God came down on Jesus at His baptism like 
a dove, and that it was this Aeon Christ that was 
Divine, while Jesus was Himself a mere man. His 
baptism was, however, the beginning of the public 
Messianic work. Jesus was now stepping out into the 
open. He had crossed the Rubicon and there was no 
turning back. He had put His hand to this plough 
and He must follow it to the end and sink the plough 
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in deep. It was the coining of the Holy Spirit that 

constituted the anointingof Jesus, and not me baptism. 

—A- T. Robertsok, Epochs in the Life of Jesus, p. 1. 

RBFEBiwoBi.-III. 17.-J. WriRht, The Guarded GaU, p. 
133. Spurgeon, Sermons^ voL xli. No. 2409. 

THE TEMPTATION OP JESUS 

Matthew iv. j 

Whethee the devil appeared objectively to Christ 
or not, it was in the realm of spirit that the tempta¬ 
tion took place. Mark even says that Jesus was led 
of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil. This is at first a hard saying, but probably it 
only means that God wish^ His Son to meet the 
tempter at once and have it out once for all. Not 
that the devil would not try again, but the line for 
future conflict would be clearly defined. 

I. The devil has an evident allusion to the approval 
of the Father at Christ’s baptism when he saidj if 
Thou ai*t a son of God,* as God had said. Not that 
the devil denies that this is so; in fact, the form of 
the condition implies that it is true, and he says ‘a 
son of God,* not ‘ the Son of God,* as God had said 
But he suggests to Jesus that it would be just as well 
for Him to test what God had said. That would do 
no harm. He would then have pensonal experience 
to sustain him. He was very hungry, and, if He was 
God’s Son, surely He could do ci*eative work as God 
did. It was a subtle appeal. Jesus would work 
miracles for others. Why not begin by working one 
for Himself? In a word, shall Jesus be a selfish 
Messiah ? But the temptation would have been no 
temptation put in that form. That is the peril with 
a temptation, that its real character is at fii-st con¬ 
cealed and difficult to see. There was here concealed 
distrust of God. 

The Jews expected the Messiah to come With a 
great spectacular display. They will often ask Jesus 
to do a sign, not merely work miracles, but some peat 
portent in the heavens, for instance. The devil sug¬ 
gests that Jesus accommodate Himself to the popular 
expectation and let them see Him come sailing down 
from the pinnacle of the temple, right out of heaven. 
They would hail Him with acclaim. But Jesus was 
to be no mere peiformer of tricks, no balloon or para¬ 
chute aeronaut The devil grows pious and quotes 
Scripture, not misquotes it as some good people do, 
but he misapplies it In that also the devil has no 
monopoly. But Jesus saw that He would be pre¬ 
sumptuous and not trustful if He dared such a feat. 
Besides, He might as well settle now as later whether 
He was to be the kind of a Messiah that the people 
wished or the one that the Father had planned. 
Every preacher in a humbler way has to meet a 
similar problem. It is so easy to fall in with the 
drift of things, so easy as to fall over a great height 
when nervous and afraid. 

II. But the devil was not done^ He appealed to 
the ambition of Jesus. He would help Him to be king 
of the world The devil was an old hand at it He 
would not exactly abdicate i he and Jesus could run 


it together. That would be better than open war 
He offered Jesus all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them. It was a fascinating picture 
passed befort^ the mind of Jesus, He only asked in 
return that Jesus bow down before him up ^ere on 
the mountain. Nobody else was there, and it would 
be merely a recognition of the facts of the case. ^ The 
devil did have the kingdoms of the world in his 
power, the great Roman Empire, for instance. Was 
it not better to make peace and be friends than to 
fight it out? He could turn this great Roman 
Empire against Jesus, who had no disciplw as yet, 
and, if He should win some, he could use this empire 
against the kingdom of Jesus. This was the heart 
of the temptation. Jesus wanted the world. In fact, 
He had come to win the world, but He was to win 
the world from the devil, not take the world on the 
deviFs terms and with the devil as dictator. Christ 
was not confused by the issue. He knew what His 
decision uieant. But he loved the world too well to 
betray it in that fashion. He would not have a 
mixture of the kingoom of heaven and the kingdom 
of tlie world. He would die for the world; Strange 
to say, the devil did fight Jesus with the Roman 
Empire, and did graft much of the world on the 
Church of the Miijdle Ages. But Jesus brushed aside 
all compromise and surrender and ordered Satan to 
go hence. He did go, cowed for the moment, but he 
will bide his time and wait for another chance. 
Death then faces Jesus at the very beginning. He 
must be willing to die for men before He can save 
men. So Jesus chose the high and stony path that 
led to Calvary, a lonely way and a weary one. His 
decision meant eternal conflict with Satan till He has 
conquered and the kingdoms of this world have be¬ 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ.-— 
A. T. Robertson, Epochs in the Life of Jtsus^ p. 1. 

TEMPTATION 

«Then was Jesus led up of the spirit, into the wildernesa to be 
tempted of the devil.’—M atthew iv. i. 

In temptation there are three factors: God, the 
power of evil, and the tempted man himself. 

I. The fii-st of these is God, I suppose that look- 
in<r at temptation in the abstract this is easily ac¬ 
knowledged. It is indeed asserted in many paswges 
of God’s Word. And yet in the concrete experienc^ 
in the very grip and breath of the temptation itself, 
this is the hardest thing of all to believe. We are 
rushed and blinded. The hcaii feels left to itself and 
cruelly forsaken. Univei-sal as temptation is, we go 
into it as we go into death, each of us for himself and 
absolutely alone. A besetting sin, a strong passion 
will suck the reality out of all else: out of love and 
truth and honour and God. I.ike our Lord we drew 
into the wilderness. The grass and the flowers cease, 
comradeship and sympathy ore gona God Himself 
seems gone, and we are ‘ alone with wild beasts . 

1 The fii-st rally, which it is possible to sound to 
our hearts under this awful loneliness of temotation, 
is that which is also the first to be sounded under 
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those other solitudes, which await us all, of pain and 
death—that they are univei-sal and parts of the ap¬ 
pointed Older of things. Temptation, too, is part of 
tlie destiny of man. Suddenly though the assault surge 
upon him, it is no accident Solitary as he feels in 
his battle, he does not in fact fight alone. He is one 
of an innumerable army of warrioi*s. 

2. See how all this general belief is heightened and 
enforced upon us by the sight of Jesus Himself in our 
battle. That even He did not escape the strife, how 
infinitely more sacred must it make our own position 
there. We take temptation not as the curse of our 
individual wills, too worthless for a higher fate, but 
as the debt and obligation of our manhood glorified 
in Him. 

II. Though led by the Spirit into the wilderness 
Jesus was led up to be tempted of the devil. 

To Jesus evil was a force and an intention outside 
of man, though it had its allies within him. In the 
earthly life of our Lord there are no moments so in¬ 
tense as those in which He felt the attempts of evil 
upon Himself. And it Wiis out of this horror, that, 
in spite of all His illustrations of the necessity and 
Divine uses of temptation. He bade His disciples pray 
not to be h‘d into it. 

Temptation however much employed in the Divine 
Providence is not only from God; not only an ex¬ 
amination set by the Great Master to IIis pupils : 
a problem and exercise in morals. It is a real en¬ 
counter with a real foe. 

HI. There is a third agent: the tempted man 
himself. I do not mean that theiv are three person¬ 
ages in the drama; of whom God and the devil set the 
problem, and man has got to solve it Ihit I mean 
that all three have the setting of the problem: that 
man himself has, in his own degi-ee, the determining 
of his temptations ; that, to what may be deliberately 
called an awful extent, each of us is his own tempter. 

For temj)tations, broadly speaking, are of two kinds. 
They may be little short of penal ; pui*suing us from 
our past, the results of old indulgences, and never 
coming upon us but with that added force to them, 
and weakness to us, which s^)rings from the recollec¬ 
tion of our former defeats ot them. Or like Christ’s 
they may be not punishments but discoveries, oppor¬ 
tunities, and tests: the vision to us of our greatness, 
that two worlds arc in contest for our souls; the 
proof that we are trusted and called of God ; the 
obligation to some higher task ; the signals of a 
growing and a destined nature,— Geouge Adam Smith, 
The Forgiveness of Sins, p. 51. 

THE INTERRUPTIONS OF LIFE 

{Lent) 

< Then was Jesus led up of the spirit, into the wilderness. ~ 
Matthew iv. i. 

The Son of Man Who ‘came eating and drinking’— 
why did He make this break in His life? Why did 
He loisake its innocent gaieties, the companionship 
in w hich He delighted lor the dreary solitudes of the 
Dead Sea? 


Our only answer can be that He felt the need 
of an interruption to His ordinary life. It was the 
greatest and longest, the most impressive and solemn 
of all those breaks in His ordinary life which from 
time to time He was making. He felt the need of 
these inteiTuptions, of these temporary sunenderings 
of things lawful in themselves, of the sacrifice of the 
good for the better, of the losing of the life that He 
might find it more abundantly. 

I. And it is just this that Lent comes to remind 
us of—the perils which may be in things lawful and 
good in themselves; and the danger is all the gieatcr 
because it is so much less obvious and more subtle 
than many more dangers which face us. There is a 
peril to the fibre of character. And this majr be tnie 
either of a nation or of an individual. A nation with 
trade advancing by leaps and bounds, with wealth 
increasing, with the standards of life ri.sing, may be a 
nation gradually but surely becoming more and more 
incapable of heroism and self-sacrifice. And it is for 
that reason that moralists have sometimes defended 
war. 

I would contend that what war sometimes does for 
a nation, intenupting its even, ordinary pursuits, 
shaming its quiet selfiNhness, stirring it up to see the 
sterner and more heroic sides of life whicn calm pro¬ 
sperity may hide or obscure, this is what such a 
period as Lent does or may do for the individual 
It calls upon us to have something of the soldier’s 
sj)irit of self-denial, of freedom and detachment from 
tliose things which may interfere with the supreme 
end of life, to be more daring, more ventuiesome, 
more unworldly, than we are apt to be in our every¬ 
day career. 

II. What are likely to be its benefits:— 

1. We shall Icam to dcj end less on things which, 
though harmless or excellent in themselves, ore not 
necessary to a true life. 

2. By going into the wilderness readily and 
voluntarily we may be, as it were, ourselves anticipat¬ 
ing the inevitable work which the swiftly passing 
years are doing and must do for all of us. For may 
we not say that every year we live the Spirit seems 
to be driving us into the wilderness?—driving us out 
of the things which we have most loved and cared 
for and enjoyed, foicing us, as it were, to surrender 
them, and to go, as it was said to St. Peter, ‘ whither 
we would not ?—H. R. Gamble, The Ten Virgins 
p. 91. 

THE TEMPTATION IN THE WILDERNESS 

{A Lenten Sermon) 

* Led up of the spirit, into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil.’—M atthew iv, i. 

Recurring annivei’saries add a pathos and a nobility 
to life. There are days when all must be sacrecL 
Birth and death, some sacred blessing or some gi^at 
sorrow, as the day may come, what matter it? The 
heaii; sings with ioy or it becomes still with sorrow, 
as the case may be. It is not strange, then, that 
Christian people should mitrk the recuning season of 
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Lent; it is an annivei'sary which is limited to no 
nation, no people, no aTO It marks an epoch for 
the great human family lor all time. ^ ^ 

1. The Challenge.—* Led up of the Spirit to be 
temyited of the devil/ It is the history of mankind. 

It was the challenge of the Spirit ot God to the spirit 
of evil; it was the struggle which was bound to take 
place for the supi*emacy of the world. It is vain to 
speculate upon the form or character of the spirit ot 
evil, for whatever theory we may have os to its oiigin 
or form, whether it be a permeating essence or a 
person, nothing alters the universal result of all ex¬ 
perience—that it is a fact. Man has been too often 
driven from Eden by the self-same spirit of evil to 
have any doubt as to its reality. And it is just as 
▼ain for man to speculate upon its nature as to niis- 
take what that nature is. Poverty, obscurity, dis¬ 
appointment, care—these things are often deemed 
evil by the world, and yet they are not evils in them- 
selves. T'hey are often the stepping-stones to king¬ 
doms where men may reign. IVIany a man afflicted 
with poverty becomes servile and mean; and it is 
just as true that men of wealth may become hard, 
cynical, and selfish. There is no evil in these things 
In themselves. Many of them have proved the 
gi'catest of blessings with which God has endowed 
the human family ; but it is the material which goes 
into the crucible that shows in the result If mean 
gpirits go in, it is mean spirits that come out ; ?f 
nobility goes in, it is nobility refined and purified 
that comes forth. 

II. The Struggle.—The Lord Jesus Christ, Who 
looked into the very eyes of the tempter, never made 
light of evil, and it is well for us to remember that 
men who succeed in this great battle, only succeed 
after a stiuggle, a struggle with a really tenible 
enemy. We read in the history of days gone by in 
the land of slaves, how that they were tracked by 
blood-bonnds, but no blood-hound ever tracked its 
victim as the spirit of evil tracks the footsteps of iU 
ilavcs. The trouble is that men are so often their 
own temptere. Bad as he is, the devil is often falsely 
charged and falsely accu.sed; when men are to be 
blanred alone they cast on him the sins that are their 
own. It is not only that man is his own tempter, 
but man is his own penalty. The evil of disciise is one 
of the scourges with which the spirit of evil rends those 
who fail in the great conflict. The pitiful thing i.s 
that so many of us go through the world, and see its 
evil, and forget that, sooner or later, evil comes home 
to the m that give it an abiding place within them. 

III. The Discipline.— In Lent it is well that we 
should withdraw ourselves from the world, that we 
should gather together, and see the evil within us, 
that we should face the penalties that go with the 
evil and cry aloud for penitence and Tor pardon. 
Those who have known the struggle will welcome 
this season as a means of grace, and for those who 
have been amongst the fallen, there will be the 
pleasing remembrance that Lent is not only the re¬ 
cruiting ground for the good, but it is & fresh start¬ 


ing-place for those who have done wrong. It may 
mean to them that God will use it as a means^ of in¬ 
struction ; that He will help them to reckon rightly, 
to estimate accurately the blessings and the evils 
that are around them ; and when men do that there 
is little doubt that, however busy they may be with 
their work, however engrossed with tneir pleasui*cSj 
they will at least And some time in which to remem¬ 
ber the petition of the LiUmy, ‘That it may please 
Thee to give us true repctitance, to forgive us all our 
sins, negligences, and ignorances, and to endue us with 
the grace of Tliy Holy Spirit, to amend our lives 
according to Thy Holy Word*. 

IV. The Victory.—The threefold temptations of 
our Lord show ns that body, soul, and spirit of man 
—each the abiding temple of the Holy Ghost— may 
be assaulted *i> its turn. ‘Command that these 
stones l)e made bread ’ was the voice of the tempter 
to the body of the hungering Saviour. ‘All these 
things wi!! I give Thoe’ is the appeal to the desires 
of the soul. ‘Cast 'Vhyself down'—this was the 
temptation of pride to the intellect. Body, soul, 
and spirit were all e.ssauUed, and these, each in its 
turn, arc the univei’sal temptations to-day. And so 
Jasus Christ has given us os He gave to His disciples 
that short pattern prayer on which men have moulded 
their jietition to God from that time to this: ‘ Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil*. 

ItKFKRENCEs.— IV. 1. — M. Dod'<, Clivist uTid Mcin^ p. 13. 
n. Montagu biit-lcr, Harrow School SermonSf p. 1. 8. 

Baring-Goidil, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), 
vol. i. p. 143. J. Fraser, Parochial and Other Sermofu, 
p. 30. H. J. IVilmot-Buxton, Sunday Lessons for Daily 
Life, p. 229. R. W, Ililey, A YeaVt Sermons, vol. i. p. 114. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. lii. No. 2097. Henry Alford, Quebee 
Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 137. Henry Wace, Some Centred 
Points of Our Lord s Ministry, p. 69, A. Morns Stewart, Ths 
Temptation of Jesus, p. 10. IV. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jetut, 
p, 02. F. Temple, Church Times, vol. xlvii. 1902, p. 230. 

R. H. McKim, The Gospel in the Christian Year, p. 176. F. D. 
Maurico, Cliriditiat Day and Other Sermons, p. 131. F. IC 
H. H. Noyes, Plain Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 260. 

S. D. McConnell, A Years Sermons, p. 252. Bishop J. Par- 

cival. The Great Choice or the Great Refusal, p. 3. W. C. 
Magee, The Gospel and the Age, p. 67. R. Duckworth, Chru- 
Han World Puljnt, vol. xliii. 1803, p. 120. F. Temple, thid, 
vo'. liii. 1098, p. 129. H. Scott Holland, ibid, vol. Ixix. 1006, 
p. 24. M. G. Glazohrook, Prospice, p. 20. H. E. Mannnig, Sin 
and Its Consequences, p. 150. J. M. Nealo, Sermons Preached 
in SackvJle College CJuipel, vol. 1. p. 140 ; see also Remhngs for 
Uu Aged (4th Series), p. 34. G. Body, The Life of Tempiaium, 
p 1 J. Vaughan, (11th Series), p. 01. S. A. Brooks, 

Sermons, p. 251. ^V. G. Blaikie, Glimpsa of the Inner Lift o/ 

Our Lord, p. 74. H. J. ^Vi)mot-Buxton, The Life of ^y, 
vol. i. p. 140. Spurgeon, Evening by Evening, p. 61. E. M. 
Goulburii, Thoughts on Personal Religion, p. 200. C. A. 
Fowler, Parochial Sermons, p. 01. AV. Landels Ohrutt^ 
World Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 344. H. Woanacott, ibid. voL xlv. 
p. 60. Clergyman's Magazine, vol. xlv. p. 91. J. C. Jones, 
Studies in St. Matthew, p. 70. E. G. Charlegwortb. ChurekSer- 
mons, vol. i. p. 40. G. Matheson, Moments on the Mounts 
p 20. H. M. Butler, Harrow Sermons. IV. 1, 2.—R. W. 
Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 176, H. BushnoU, 
Christ and his Salvation, p. 77. IV. l-ll.—Georgs Macdonald, 
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Ufupoken Sermons^ p. 126. A. Maclaren, Eocpoaitions of Holy 
Scripture — St. Matihevj I.-VIIL p. 76. F. W. Macdonald, 
Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 88. A. B. Davidson, 
Waiting Upon God^ p. 109. T. Champness, New Coins From 
Old Goldy p. W. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xlv. No. 2613 ; vol. 
liL No. 2997. IV. 2. — A. Morris Stewart, The Temjdation of 
JesuSy p. 30. IV. 2, 3. — Ibid, p. 64. A. G. Mortimer, One 
Hwidred Miniature Sermonsy vol. i. p. 168. IV. 2-4. — A. 
Morris Stewart, The Temptation of JetuSy p. 74. H. Montagu 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons^ p. 13. IV. 3. —II. Scott 
Holland, Church Times^ vol. Iv. 1906, p. 64. W. II. Brook¬ 
field, SerrnonSy p. 262. F. D. Maurice, Christmas Day and 
Other SermonSy p. 142. R. Wiiiterbotham, Sermons Preached 
in Holy Trinity Church, Edinburgh, p. 128. Spurgeon, Ser- 
monsy vol. xlv. No. 2013. IV. 3-4.—A. Morris Stewart, 'The 
Temptation of Jesus, p. 91. 

THE OFFICE OF RELIGION 

'But He answered and said. It is written, Man shall not live 

by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 

the mouth of God.’— Matthkw iv. 4. 

Religion rests upon the facts of human natuie. 
What are those lacts ? 

1. Its 8infillness, 

2. Its sorrowfxilnesa, 

3. Its shortness. 

I. They sug^^est three questions: (1) What is the 
motive for resisting sin ? (52) What is the meaning 

of sorrow ? (3) Does the life of each of us end at his 

death ? 

I. Wljat is the revelation of Jesus Christ about 
human sin t Whatever the faults of t 'hristian men 
and women, and whatever the inents of those who 
are not Christians, it is ridiculous to tell me that in 
the conduct of life, in the hom-s when temptation is 
strong and sin can be wrought with but little fear of 
detection or degradation, he who looks only to him¬ 
self and his fellow-men for his standard of duty 
possesses the same powerful motive to moralitjr as he 

I whrt believes that his life, in its meanest actions no 
I less than its highest, is passed under the searching 
! eye of an omnipotent God. 

S. Wiwrb is the revelation of Jesus Christ about 
life’s sorrowft He does not ignore it. He does not 
deny it. He weeps for it as lie draws near to the 
grave of Lazarus. But Christ teaches that sorrow is 
itself a benediction. The world lends no sanction 
to the theory that ‘ whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth’. But the revelation of Christ makes it 
plain. 

3,.r-What is it that Christ reveals about life’s 
shortness. Standing beside the open grave, He 
says, as of old, ‘ I am the resurrection, and the life: 
he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live: and whosoever liveth, and believeth in 
me, shall never die’. 

Whoever claims to control our spirits must be 
prepared to furnish some elucidation or justification 
of life’s sinfulness, its sorrowfulness, and its shortness. 
Jesus Christ explains these mysteries by referring 
them to a superhuman law. 

II. It remains, then, to ask, What are the sub¬ 
stitutes proposed for religion ? 


1. It is said that humanity may support itself, 
and, I suppoae* enjoy itself, in the contemplation of 
^aterTal progresa) 

Still, granting the salient fact of material progress, 
there are two thoughts which may well occur to us. 
(1) that concurrently with this progress there have 
arisen certain causes which militate against its bene¬ 
ficent operation ; (2) that, however wide its operation 
may be, it satisfies a part only, and not the whole, of 
man’s nature. 

2. But it is sometimes said that although man 

will not find his satisfaction in an era of comtnerciaL 
prosperity, he will find it in the cuIuvateclDleasurey 
which attends the development of science orJCTt In 
other words, as religion decays, scientific discovery 
and artistic taste will fill the void. The love of 
knowledge and the love of beauty are not less natural 
to man than the love of God. But they are not, 
and cannot be, substitutes for the love of God. 
They cannot fill the pla ? of religion. —^ 

3. It is sometimes argued that thdjaw of duty i^ 
itself is potent to command the hearts and minas of 
men. 

Christianity, in referring actions to God, recognizes 
man’s natural love of approbation. The problem of . 
life is to accommodate the self-regarding and theJ 
self-forgetting impulses of human nature. They are 
accommodated, I think, only in a system which 
teaches that it is the duty of man to sacrifice him¬ 
self, if the need be, for the salvation of other men — 
yes, to sacrifice himself even to the death—and yet 
teaches that his self-sacrifice will issue in a complete 
reward behind the veil of time. 

III. Not in material progress then, nor in art and 
science, nor in the stoicism of absolute duty, is the 
law of human nature found to lie. We fall back 
upon the immcmorial^rutb—‘man shall not live,’ 
says th^avTbuf, ‘By bread alone, but by eveiy woi-d 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God ’. Human 
nature can find its satisfaction only in Him Who 
is not human but Divine.— Bishop Welldon, The 
Spiritual Life, p. 140. 


Refeiibnces. —IV. 4.—Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. xx. No. 
1208. R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christy vol. it p, 487. 
Brooke Foss Weetcott, Village SermonSy p. 363. Henry 
Wace, Some Central Points of Our Lords Ministryy p. 79, 
F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pulpily vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 406. 
M. R. Vincent, God and Bread, p. 3. Henry Alford, Quebm 
Chapel Sermons, vol. t p. 162. IV. 6.—C. Jordan, Pastures 
of Tender Grass, p. 83. 


'Then the devil saith unto Him, It is written.'— Matthew 

IV. 5, 6. 

In the eleventh chapter of Martin Chuzzlewit, Jonaa 
upbraids his old father for living to such an age. 
‘ Where’s his religion, I should luce to know, when 
he goes Hying in the face of the Bible like that! 
Three-score-and-ten’s the mark; and no man with 
a conscience and a proper sense of what*s expected 
of him has any business to live longer.’ Is anyone 
surprised at Mr. Jonas making such a reference to 
suen a book for such a purpose? Does anyone 
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doubt the old saw, that the devil (being a lay¬ 
man) quotes Scripture for his own ends ? If he will 
take the trouble to look about him, he may find a 
greater number of confirmations of the fact, in the 
occurrences of any single day, than the steam-gun 
can discharge balls in a minute. 

References.— IV. 5-7.—Spurffeon, Sermom^ vol. xii. No. 
689. J. Wordsworth, University t^ennor}^ on Gospel Svhjerts^ 
p. 102. H. Montiji^u Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 25. 
A. Morris Stewart, The Temptation of Jesns^ p. 110. IV. 6. 
—R. W. Hiley, A Years Sermons^ vol. iii. p. 130. W. Hardy 
Harwood, Christian lYorld Pulpit, vol. xlv. 1804, p. 84. T. B. 
Dover, Some Quiet Leriten Thoughts, p. 31. IV. 7.—Henry 
Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 108. Henry Wace, 
Some Central Points of Our Lord's Ministry, p. 97. IV. 7, 10. 
—R. K. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, p. 319. 

• The devil taketh Him up into an exceeding high mountain, 
and sheweth Him all the kingdoms of the world, and the 



Matthew iv. 8, g. 

(’oMPARK Ruskin’s application, in the fifth volume of 
Modern Painters: ‘ High on the desert mountain, 
full descried, sits throned the tempter, with his old 
promise—the kingdoms of this world and the glory 
of them. He still calls you to your labour, as Cliiist 
to your rest;—labour and sorrow, base desire, and 
cruel hope. So far as you desire to possess, rather 
than to give; so far as you look for power to com¬ 
mand, instead of to bless; so far as your own pro¬ 
sperity seems to you to issue out of contest or rivalry, 
of any kind, with other men, or other nations; so 
long as the hope before you is supremacy instead of 
love; and your desire is to be greatest instead of 
least;—first, instead of last;—so long are you serv¬ 
ing the Lord of all that is last and least’ 

Referkncbb.—IV. 8 , 9.—C. F. Aked, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. 1893, p. 100. A. Morris Stewart, The 
Temptation of Jesus, p. 142. IV. 8-11.—J. Wordsworth, 
University Sermons on Gospel Subjects, p. 119. IV, 0, 10.—A. 
Morris Stewart, The Temptation of Jesus, p. 178. IV. 10.— 
Henry Wace, Some Central Points of Our Lord's Ministry, p. 
116. II. J. Wilmot-Buxton, The School of Christ, p. 80, 
Harry Jones, Christian World Pulpit, 1096, p. 161. Henry 
Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 184. IV. 11,—/6ui. 
vol. i. p. 201. A. Morris Stewart, The Temptation of Jesus, p. 
194. E. Fowle, Plain Preaching to Poor People (7th Series), 
p. 80. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2320. IV. 12. 
—W. Brooke, Sermons, p. 2. IV, 12-16.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—St Matthew L-VIIL p. 06. 
IV. 12-24.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2646. IV. 13- 
17. —Fuller Gooch, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixvii. 1896, 
p. 346. IV. 16, 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 1010. 

*The people which sat in darkness saw great light’— 

Matthew iv. i6. 

The first Creature of God, in the Workes of the 
Dayes, was the Light of the Sense; the lAst, was 
the Light of Reason ; and his Sabbath Worke, ever 
since, is the Illumination of his Spirit First He 
breathed Light, upon the Face of the Matter or 
Chaos; Then He oreathed Light into the Face of 


Man; and still He breatheth and inspireth Light 
into the Face of his Chovsen. — Bacon. 

A FRIEND who was with Rol)ertson of Brighton ‘ at 
the English I^kes, said to him one day with some 
8 harpncs.s, pointing to the top of Skiddaw, which 
was unseen the while for mist, “ I would not have 
my head, like the peak of that mountain, involved, 
ns we see it now, in cloud, for all that you could 
ofk r me “ I would,” rejoined Robertson aiiickly, 
“ for, by and by, the cloud and mist will roll away, 
and the sun will come down upon it in all his glory.”* 

Repehbncb.—IV. 16.—S. D. McConnell, A Yearns 8sr- 
mans, p. 82. 

* Jesus began to prea^, and to say, Repent: for the kingdoa 

of heaven is at hand.’—M atthew iv. 17. 

The appropriate lesson of the hour might be thought 
to Ikj one of passive watchfulness ; to lie in wait for 
the hoped-for redemption. . . . Instead of this, how¬ 
ever, tne great I’rophet of the hour draws the op¬ 
posite inference; and utters the exhortation short and 
sharp, ‘ Repent 1' l orsonal repentance, the trans¬ 
ference of the life from conventionalism to conviction, 
must precede and usher in the reign of God upon the 
earth. —Martineau. 

Reperknces.—IV. 17 .—J. Parker, Studies in Texts, vol. i. 
p. 161. G. W. Ilerhert, Notes of Sermons, p. 1. H. Jones, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliil. 1893, p. 124. J. Martineau, 
Endeavours After the Christian Life, p. 44, Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. vi. No. 329. IV. 17-26.—A. Maclaren, Expositions ^ 
Holy Scripture—St Matthew L-VIIL p. 89. 

THE CALL OF ST. ANDREW 

* Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw two brethreii» 

Simon called Peter, and Andrew his brother. —Matthew 

IV. 18. 

The festival in honour of the inemoiy of St Andrew 
is one of the earliest recorded in Church history. Its 
institution took place about the middle of the fourth 
century ; and it appropriately opens the series of the 
festivals, inasmuch as St Andrew was the first disciple 
of Jesus Christ 

St Andrew was a native of Bethsaida of Galilee, 
and was a son of Jonas, and a brother of Simon 
Peter, l)ut whether older or younger has never been 
satisfactorily ascertained. He was the first of all the 
Apostolic band to begin the work of evangelization. 

‘ He first findeth his own brother Simon, and saith 
unto him. We have found the Messiah, which is, 
being interpreted, the C’hrist’ But his call to the 
work of an Apostle did not take place for a year 
after his first intnxlnotion to Christ During that 
time he occupied himself in his ordinary pursuit of 
fishing, as is evident from the text that it was from 
the net and the boat that he and his brother Simon 
were finally called to he ‘ fishers of men*. 

In the narrative of the Gospel, St Andrew it 
spoken of in connexion with the call of the first dis¬ 
ciples (Matt. rv. 19-22). Then on the occasion 
when Jesus sat upon the Mount of Olives, over against 
the temple, and predicted the fall of the Holy City 
(Mark xiu. S, 4). He is also said to have been 
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present at the feeding of the five thousand, for he 
was the disciple who felt so anxious for the comfort 
of the famishing multitude (John vi. 8, 9) ; and 
in the Holy Week, when certain Greeks ‘would see 
Jesus/ Ancircw was the fii'st to tell Jesus of their 
desire (John xiL 21, 22). These are most, if not 
all, of the instances in which St Andrew is noted in 
the Gospels. 

Ecclesiastical history states concerning him that 
when the division of the world was made among the 
Apostles, St. Andrew undertook Scythia and the ad- 

{ ‘acent countries as his sphere of labour. Like St 
*aul, he was ‘in laliours more abundant*. 

iEgcas, the proconsul of Achaia, because of St 
Andrew’s wonderful success in his Master’s work, 
condemned him to be scourged and aftenvards 
crucified. And, in order that his death might be as 
painful and protracted as possible, he had this noble 
martyr fastened with cords—not nailed, as was usual 
—to the cross, which was of the peculiar kind called 
decussate, in the form of an X, and known afterwards 
by the name of St. Andrew. When his executioners 
were conducting him to this cross, and he was within 
sight of it, it is said that he apostrophized it thus: 
‘ Hail, precious cross I thou hast been consecrated by 
the llody of my Lord, and adorned with His limbs 
as with rich jewels. I come to thee exulting and 
glad ; receive me with joy into thine arms. O good 
cross ! since thou hast received beauty from my Lord’s 
Limbs, I have ardently loved thee. Long have I 
desired and sought thee ; now thou art found by me, 
and art made ready for my lorjging soul. Take me 
from among men, and present me to my Master, that 
He Who redeemed me on thee may receive me by 
thee.* In this brave and sublime manner St Andrew 
died. 

From the conduct of Andrew we may learn that it 
b the nature of true religion to desire that others 
may possess it It does not lead us to monopolize it, 
nor to hide its light under a bu.shcl; but it seeks 
that others also may be brought to Jesus. It does 
not wait for them to come to Him, but it goes for 
them ; it seeks them out, and leads them directly to 
Him. 

KBPcnsNcBS.—rV. 18.—C. S. Robinion, Simon Peters p. 
30. IV. 18, 19.—J. Halsey, The Spirit of Truths p. 108. 
A. F, Wiiiniiif^ton Ingram, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Ixi. 
1902, p. 84. Spurgeon, Sermone^ vol. xii. No. 702. IV. 18, 
19, 20.—Thomas Spurgeon, ChriMian World Pulpit^ vol. xliv. 
1883, p. G5. IV. 18-22.~A. G. Mortimer, Tlu ChurcKa 
Leasone for the Christian Year^ part i. p, 159. N. Adams, 
Christ a Friendy p. 183. J. H. Higg, Scenee and Studies in the 
Ministry of Our Lord, p. 43. 

THE CALL TO SERVICE 

* Follow Me, and I will make you fishers of men.*— Matthew 

IV. 19. 

Thk references to this incident in different Gospels 
are so various that it seems impossible to deteimine 
with ccitainty that St Peter and St Andrew, St 
James and St John were called to follow Christ with 
a view to being made of further service immediately 


after the occasion of the miraculous draught of fishes 
or on a siibse(|uent occasion. It does not matter 
much whether the incident took place on the same 
day as the miraculous draught of fishes or on the 
following day. We know that these men were called^ 
and the exact words of their calling are given. Christ 
came to these men and said : ‘ Follow Me *. Some 
one has said that God never calls an idle man; so 
we see that Jesus Christ was looking for disciples who 
were following professions, as in the case of these four 
men. He saw them at work ; He saw that they were 
industrious. They were doing well in their earthly 
position ; therefore they were the men Christ needed 
to do well in a higher calling. Christ’s religion com¬ 
mands us to serve Him and work for Him. It does 
not consist of merely singing and praising and praying. 
Service, and not status, distinguishes one disciple 
from another, though a good many members of the 
Christian Church do not recognize this fact, and very 
often status is thought to be better than servica 

I. The Career of a Christian is to be one of 
Ministry; to undertake the task of helping our 
fellow-men. To follow the Lord Jesus Christ and 
accept the Christian faith means renunciation. We 
are called upon to give up something in this world 
if we want to become tine Christians—something 
which is incompatible with our new life and new ser¬ 
vice for Christ—and to believe in Jesus Christ and 
to follow Him as a true disciple, to practise His 
teaching, and to love Him. Tliis means, perhaps, tlie 
renunciation of many things, not merely what we 
understand as the renunciation of the devil and all 
his works, the pomp and vainglory of this wicked 
world, and all the carnal lusts of the flesh; but even 
more than that, for it may mean giving up some 
worldly occupation in which we cannot carry out 
Christ’s principles and His life. Do we recognize this 
renunciation when we take up the Christian religion? 
When we are called in Christ, He says: ‘ Come, follow 
Me *. It is not a call to slavery; it is a call to blessed 
companionship with Him, the remaking of us as better 
men and women, if we can only realize what it means 
when we go to Him. Do we realize that we are called 
to follow Christ, that Christ is with us, that Christ 
takes His place in our hearts when He says ‘Follow 
Me’? Why Christ wanted these men to follow Him 
was that He might impress His spirit upon them. 
We shall never he the fishers of other men until the 
spirit of Christ is in us, until it gives us the greater 
force of character. 

II. This Command to these Poor Fishermen haa 
a very Beautiful and Peculiar Charm. 

(а) It was an absolutely direct call from Person 
to person. Christ comes to them, and looks them in 
the face and says: ‘ Follow Me *. Christ is a personal 
being; He knows us by name, and speaks to us Him¬ 
self; and I often wonder if we all realize that He is 
calling each one of us to be a disciple of His, and serve 
Him in love for ever and ever. 

(б) The swiftness of the answer. They immedi¬ 
ately left their nets and followed Him. Oh I if yon 
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would only respond to the call of God at once, and 
not put it away from you when He calls you from sin 
and from the world ! Will we respond to this voice? 
Will the beautiful and peculiar charm of His presence 
hasten our footstep to Him ? 

(c) Notice the thoroughness with which these 
fishermen entered into the duty of serving Christ 
Of course, we hear of certain human weaknesses in 
the characters of the disciples ; for instance, the want 
of conlidence of St Peter, the weak Apostle who 
followed Christ afar off; though, on the other hand, 
we read of the faithful devotion of St Andrew, who 
followed close on his Master. If we follow Him closely, 
we must follow Him witli mind and conscience and 
spirit in this way. 

III. His Presence is With Us.—^There was a great 
general who said to his troops: ‘ I cannot now explain 
the worst to you, but I can lie on the hard ground 
with you *. And that is but a faint idea of tlic love 
and work of Jesus Christ He cannot explain every- 
tliing to us in the present, but if we have the mind 
to follow Christ and to rest upon His power, we shall 
find Christ is side by side witli us in the hardships of 
life, and we shall know there is a Friend Who will 
help us at all times. Our minds can rest in Him. 

FOLLOW ME I 
Matthew iv. 19 . 

!• Whom?—Not simply a human teacher; but 
Jesus, Who qualified Himself by His earthly life, ^vith 
its temptation, toil, and suflering, to be the only 
Leader of n)en. 

U. How?—We cannot follow His neraon, os the 
disciples did when He was upon eaith; but we may— 

1 . Obey His precepts. 

2. Copy His examj)le. 

III. Why ?—1. We cannot direct our own course. 

2 . There is no leader equal to Christ 

8 . If we follow Him we shall be in good company. 

4. Only thus can we escape spiritual danger and 
eternal death. 

IV. Whither?—!. To God. ‘I am the way, the 
truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the Father 
but by Me.* 

2 . To hcavea ‘In My Fathers house are many 
mansions. ... I go to prepare a place for you.* 

V. When?—1. Now. ‘ Now is the accepted time; 
now is the clay of salvation.* 

2. Always.—F. J. Austin, Seeds and Saplings, 

p. 90. 

Reperbnces. — IV, 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. 
No. 1000. E. S. Talbot, Some Aspects of Ckriatian Truth, p. 
147 . Heuen Thomas, Christian World Puljrit, voL xl. 18'Jl, 
p. 141. H. A. Thomas, ibid. vol. Iv. 1800, p. 182. J. II. 
Jowett, ibid, vol. Ixv. 1904, p. 267. II. P. Litldoii, Clerical 
Life and Work, p. 93. George Tyrrell, OH and Wine, p. 73. 
IV. 20.—C. S. Robinson, Simon Peter, p. 137. S. Baring- 
Gould, Village Preaching for Saints* Days, p. 0. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2018. IV. 21.—* IMain Sermons' by 
eontributors to the Tracts for ths Times, vol. iii. p. 167. 
Walter C. Smith, Sermons, p. 197. IV. 21, 22.—* Plain Ser¬ 
mons ’ by contributors to the Tracts far the Tima, vol. vi. p. 


142. IV. 23 (R.V.)-A. Rowland, Chrutian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlviii. 1806, p, 106. IV. 23>26.— Spurgeon, SenMna, 
vol. vi. No. 333. 

‘And He healed them, ’—Matthew iv. S4. 

Let no man who wants to do anything for the soul 
of a man lose the chance of doing something for his 
body. Of many a soul Jesus laid hold by healing the 
i suffering the liody brought on it. No one but Him* 

I self e'en tell how much the nucleus of the Church was 
composed of and by those who had received health 
from His hands, loviiig-kindness from His mouth.— 
Geo. Macdonald, A Seaboard Parish, p. 238. 

‘In the shape of converts,* said James Gilmour of 
Mongolia, * I have seen no result I have not, as far 
as I am aware, seen any one who even wanted to be 
a Christian; but by healing their diseases I have 
had opportunity to tell many of Jesus, tlie Great 
Physician.* 

Rkfkrkncim.—IV. 24.—W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jssus, 
p. 74 . J, Oswald Dyk'^s, The Manifesto of the King, p. 3, IV. 
25.—fleary Wace, Some Central Points of Our Lord's Ministry^ 

p. 173 . 

THE BEATITUDES ILLUSTRATED BY EVENTS 
IN THE PASSION 
Matthew v. 

1. Christ condemned. Pilate washes his hands and 
declares Christ innocent ‘ Blessed ai-e the pure ill 
heart* 

2 . Christ takes up the cross. ‘Blessed are they 
which ai*e persecuted for righteousness* sake.* 

S. Christ falls under the weight of the cross. 

‘ Blessed are they that mourn.* 

4. Christ meekly allows another to share His 
cross. ‘ Blessed arc the meek.* 

5. Christ comforts the womea ‘Blessed are the 
merciful.* 

6 . Christ stripped of His garments. ‘Blessed arc 
the poor in Spirit* 

7. Christ nailed to the cross. Prays for His 
niurderci's to His Father. ‘Blessed axe the peace- 
makeis.* 

8 . Christ dead upon the cross. His hunger and 
thirst after the perfect fulfilment of Ilis FuthePs 
will satisfied. ‘Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thii-st after righteousness.*—F. A. G. Eichbauii, 
Subjects for Courses of Sermons, p. 104. 

Ukfeiiknces.—V.—C. Gore, Church Times, vol. xxxiii. 1806. 
p. 475 . R. K. Horton, Christian World Pulpit,vo\. liv. 1898, 
p. 81. J. Brett, The Blessed Life, p. 74. V. 1.—S. Baring- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. ii. (Sermon'Sketches)^ 
p. 0. A, B. Bruce, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxviii. 1800, 
p. 344. J. Stafford Norlhcote, ibid, vot xl. 1891, p. 3I7< 
C. Brown, ibid. vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p, 137. 

A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCH 

‘And when He was set, His disciples came unto Him, and Rs 
. . , taught them.—M atthew v. i, 2. 

I. The Sermon on the Mount was spoken to the DIs- 
ciples, to the Church.—It has been so truly said, the 
Sermon on the Mount was spoken in the ear of the 
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Church but was overheard by the world. The Sermon 
on the Mount was not, then, primarily spoken to the 
world at all. Again and again it is true that the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount is beyond those 
who belong to the kingdom of this world. Our Lord’s 
teaching with regard to forgiveness or resisting evil, 
or with regard to the simplicity of faith, all these 
things are confessedly beyond those who belong to 
the kingdom of the world. But these things are 
spoken to those who are members of the Body of 
Christ, in grace, living and walking in the Spirit. 
When you are dealing with the world at large, then 
again it may be necessary to make concessions as 
Moses had to do. It becomes difficult when you 
speak not only of the State but of the Christian 
State; the State cannot require the same standard 
from its members that the Church can and does re¬ 
quire from its members. The Sermon on the Mount, 
let us remember, was spoken to the Church. It was 
not so impracticable as it seems, because we work not 
on the scale of time, but on the scale of eternity. No 
doubt it is true that if the few and evil years of this 
life were all that you and I had to reckon upon, it 
would be frankly absurd to set before us such a 
standard as tliat in the Sermon on the Mount. Do 
you not feel and understand how that the Sermon on 
the Mount does correspond with your own immortal¬ 
ity ? It is not only here that we progress and grow; 
there is a Paradise, a heaven beyond, and depend umm 
it Paradise will lie a busy place indeed; there tney 
rest from their labours, but there there will be work, 
if we may say so, without toil and weariness; surely 
it is unthinkable that it is only here, where we are so 
sorely let and hindered, tliat spiritual growth and 
progress are possible. It is the very exaltation of 
the standaid of the Sermon on the Mount that speaks 
to us of our own immortality. 

II. Let us also Remember that we are not left to 
Ourselves. —When you oi'e aiming at holiness you are 
working in accordance with the will of God ; ‘this is 
the will of God, even your sanctification *; and surely 
it is tnie that when you are working in accordance 
with the will of God ultimate failure is unthinkable. 
Depend upon it, God is not an austere man, an unfair 
man, gathering where He has not strewed and reaping 
where He has not sowed. The first tiling a preacher 
has to do is to attack that lie in men’s hearts that 
God deals with us unfairly, to speak to men of the 
love of God manifest in the way of the woi ld and in 
life, but above all manifest in Jesus Christ To preach 
the love of God, that is how men are brought to re- 
pentanca It is the goodness of God that brings men 
to repentance. The punishment of sin is not an 
article of Christian faith; we do not say in the Creed, 
‘ I believe in the punishment of sin *; we do say that 
wonderful thing, *I believe in the forgiveness of sin'. 
But why do we not say, ‘ I believe in the punishment 
of sin' ? Because it is a fact of experience ; you do not 
make that an article of faith which is an act of ex¬ 
perience. It is the goodness of God that brings men 
to repentance. 


III. And then there Is Power.—We have to preach 
that which St Paul was expressing when he said, * I 
am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation'. The Gospel is not 
only good advice and a message of pardon for the 
past, out it is the coming into men's lives of a real 
power, so that the^ are able to be what in their best 
moments they desire, what yesterday seemed beyond 
all hope and imagination. That is what happens; 
that is what one has seen for years happening in men's 
lives again and again. And so I say the Sermon on 
the Mount is not so impracticable as it seems, because 
we are not left to ourselves. ‘ This is the will of God, 
even your sanctification.' 

IV. What Kind of Perfection Is It to which wo 
are Called ?— ‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect,' or as St. Luke 
gives it in the parallel passage, ‘ Be jre therefore merci¬ 
ful, even as your Father in heaven is mercifulAnd 
so we ai’e not all to be pei*fect in wisdom or to be 
perfect in power; that no doubt is beyond us—limita¬ 
tion in such respects is of the very essence of our 
nature; but we are called to be merciful even as God 
is merciful; to be easy to be entreated, to be com¬ 
passionate ; that ought not surely to be beyond us. 
True it is, indeed, that we have not yet attuned; 
nothing is more strange in this strange and perplexing 
world than the hard measure which again «nd again 
we sinnei-s deal out to one another. But in propor¬ 
tion as you draw near to Jesus Christ, Who was the 
Friend of sinnem, so will you be merciful. It is not 
to be pe*rfect in wisdom or in power—that is indeed 
beyond us ; but you are cal lea to be compassionate, 
to be easy to be entreated, to be merciful as God 
Himself is merciful 

Let us rememlier that it is not as impossible as it 
seems because we work not on the scale of time but 
on the scale of eternity ; not so impossible as it seems 
because when we aim at it we are working in accord¬ 
ance with the will of God, and when you are doing 
that ultimate failure is unthinkable. 

* He went up into a mountain . . . and taught*— Matthew v. 

I, 2. 

In a letter to the Westminster Gazette (7 June, 
1904), an Old Liberal declares that he can reproduce 
with absolute fidelity the purport and spirit of some 
words in a great speech of John Bright at the unveil¬ 
ing of Cobden's statue in the Bradford Exchange. 
‘ I remember,' said the orator, ‘ on the morning of my 
dear friend's funeral, I was standing beside his coffin, 
looking at that which contained all that was mortal 
of the man I had known so long. His daughter, 
who was in the room with me, said, “ My dear father 
was always very fond of the Sermon on the Mount".' 
And then Bright's voice swelled and grew in depth 
and volume as it was wont to do when he was deeply 
moved, and he went on, ‘ And I think that my friend’s 
whole life was a sermon upon that highest and holiest 
of all texts'. He repeated, as only he could have 
done, the blessings uttered by the Divine lips upon 
the poor, the mourners, the meek, the hungerers after 
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righteousness, the merciful, the pure in heart, and the 
peacemakers; and then, in his own severely simple 
words, summed up the labours of Cobden and nis 
associates in a single phiase, ‘ We tried to put Holy 
Writ to an Act of Parliament \ 

References. —V, 1,2.—G. Jackson, Chnstian IVorld Pulpit^ 
▼ol. Iv. 1899, p. 245. J. R. Cohu, The Sermon on the Mounts 
p. 1. V. 1-3.—C. J. Ridgeway, The Mountain of Bleesednesx^ 
p. 1. A. G. M( 3 rtiiTier, One Hundred Miniature SerTnone, vol. 
ii. p. 280. T. K. Cbeyne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. 
1803, p. 376. C. A. Thomaon. ibid, vol, Iv. 1899, p. 202. V. 
1-12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliil. No. 2608. V. 1-13.— 
Henry Wace, Some Central Points of Our Lord's Ministry, p. 193. 

* And He opened His mouth, and taught them, saying, Blessed. 

. . .*—Matthew v. a. 

There are no real pleasures without real needs.— 
VoiTAlRE. 

No list of circumstances will ever make a pamdise.— 
George Kuot. 

In the ninth chapter of the second book of Sartor 
Resartus, Carlyle distinguishes happiness and blessed¬ 
ness as follows: 'I asked niy.self: What is this that, 
ever since earliest years, thou hast been fretting 
and fuming, and lamenting and self-tormenting, on 
account of ? Say it in a word: Is it not because 
thou art not happy? Because the thou (sweet 
gentleman) is not sufficiently honoured, nourished, 
soft-bedded, and lovingly cared for ? Foolish soul! 
what Act of Legislature was there that thou shouldst 
be Happy? . . . There is in man a higher than Love 
of Happiness: he can do without Happiness, and 
instead thereof find Ble.ssedness! Was it not to 
preach forth this same higher that sages and martyrs, 
the Poet and the Priest, in all times, have spoken 
and suffered ; bearing testimony, through life and 
through death, of the Godlike that is in Man, and 
how in the Godlike only he has Strength and Free¬ 
dom ? Which God-inspired Doctrine art thou also 
honoured to be taught; () Heavens I and broken 
with manifold merciful Afflictions, even till thou be¬ 
come contrite and learn it! ’ 

References. —V. 2, 3.—E. M. Goulbum, Three Counsels 
of the Divine Master, vol. i. p, 104. F. H. Dudden, Church 
Times, vol. Ivi. 1900, p. 671. V. 2-4.—E. H. Rogers, Chris’ 
Han World Pulpit, vol. xl. 1891, p. 332. V. 2, 3, 6.—George 
Macdonald, ibid. vol. xlii. 1892, p. 36. V. 2-9.—A. J. Parry, 
Phases of Christian Truth, p. 209. 


THE FIRST BEATITUDE 

* Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.* —Matthew v. 3 . 

I. The Old Testament is full of descriptions of the 
spirit of the world, the spirit of selfish wealth with 
its attendant cruelty : and by contrast to this are 
descriptions of the oppressed poor who are the friends 
of God. Our Lord took up all this language upon 
His own lips when, as St. Luke records, He turned 
to His disciples and said, ‘ Blessed are ye poor . . . 
woe unto you that are rich’. But all the actually 

C T are not the disciples of Christ. So our Lord 
, as recorded by St. Matthew, gone* beneath the 


surface and based His kingdom, the character of Hit 
citizens, not upon actual poverty, but upon detach¬ 
ment The world says, * Get all you can, and keep 
it’. Christ says, ‘Blessed ai*e those who at least in 
heart and will have nothing’. 

II. Christ was detached. The Incarnation was a 
self-emptying. Then when He had been born a man 
He set the example of clinging to nothing extemaL 
He abandoned ea.se, popularity, the favour of the 
great, even the sympathy of His friends, even, last 
and greatest of all, on tne cross, the consolation of 
the Divine presence. He became utterly naked, 
|X)orer than the poorest; therefore in a supi*em0 
sense ‘ His was the kingdom of heaven ’. So we, like 
Him, are to be ready to suiTender, ready to give up; 
and in proportion to this detachment, in proportion 
as we do really in will adore the sovereignty of God, 
and are read^ to receive and to give up according to 
His will, in that proportion are all the hindrances 
removed by which the royalty of His kingdom is pre¬ 
vented frc'mi entering into our hearts and lives. 

III. The splendid promise attached to this beati¬ 
tude brings it into contrast with an old Jewish say¬ 
ing which has many parallels: ‘Ever be more and 
more lowly in spirit, for the prospect of man is to 
become the food of worms ’. The motive to humility 
which our Loixl suggests is very different.— Bishop 
Gork, The Sermon on the Mount, p. 23. 

POVERTY OF SPIRIT THE OTHER SIDE OF 
GREATNESS 

Blessed are the poor m spirit : for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.* —Matthew v. 3. 

I. It seems to me that this foundation beatitude, on 
which all the other l>eatitudes are built up, sets forth 
a universal law of human life, that it describes the 
attitude of mind characteristic of the wisest, strongest, 
best of the human family. The greater a man is in 
any walk of life the wider his vision, and the keener 
his insight the greater is his poverty of spirit in the 
pi^ence of the perfection he has seen. 

1. The thesis may be worked out in detail. Take 
the man of science in the presence of the majesty of 
nature. 

Look at the same thing from the point of view of 
aiL 

2. The presence of poverty of spirit is still more 
manifest in the moral si^here. Here, too, the contrast 
between the ideal and the real, between what ought 
to be and what is, is still more striking. To have 
seen the ideal of conduct, to have recognized its bind¬ 
ing force, and to feel that one has acted contrary to 
its plain behests, is the form which poverty of spirit 
takes in the presence of the ideal of moral goodnesa 
somehow revealed to us. 

3. But the feeling of poverty of spirit is most 
conspicuous in the religious sphere. If we follow the 
experience recorded in the Scriptures, we shall find 
that the deepest foini of poverty of spirit is found 
whenever men obtained the vision of God. 

II. Let us try now to see the connexion between 
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the feeling of poverty of spirit ant! the blessedness of 
the po sscssion of the kingdoni of heaven. 

If a man is without the kingdom of heaven, he is 
in no way concerned with the thought of it. If he 
is concerned with it, he is already within it 

But the vision of God begets poverty of spirit; in¬ 
deed, the trueness of the vision is measured by the 
consequent ]Joverty of spirit. This is the note tliat 
seals the |)os.scssion of the kingdom of heaven. In 
fact, this IS the keynote of all our Lord’s teaching. 
It is the note of His own life. At every fresh de¬ 
parture in His work He spent the night in prayer 
and fellowship with the Father, and whenever lie 
needed wisdom and power for His life-work He sought 
these from the Father. Thus in virtue of His poverty 
of spirit He was in possession of the kingdom of heaven. 
—J. IvERACH, The Other Side of Greatness, p. 1. 

* Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the Idngdoxn of 

heaven. —MattMKW v. 3. 

Poverty in any shape helps to stir in man a sense of 
need, a disposition to consider himself os dependent. 

. . . The real puzzle of life consists not in the fact 
of widespread |K)verty but in that of widespread 
affluence; in the fact that so many are sullicicntly 
endowed with ‘goods* as to believe they can live by 
them, and so cease to look for their true life to God 
their Father.—E. Lyiteliw. 

References.—V. 3.—J. Brett, The Bleseed Life, p. 7. J. 
Iveracl), The Other Side of Grealneee, p. 1. J. R. Cohn, The 
Sermon on the Mount, pp. 23, 64. ^V’. J. AVoods, CJmdian 

World Pulpit, vol. xxxviii. p. 3. J. Stalker, ihid. vol. Ivi. 
p. 379. W. M. Sinclair, Simplicity in Christ, p. 113. E. Lyttel¬ 
ton, Studies in the Sermon on the Mount, p. 60. W. H. Hutch¬ 
ing^, Sermon-Sketches, p. 42, C. J. Ridj^eway, The Mountain of 
Bleeeedness, p. 12. A. ^V. Potts, School Sermons, p. G4. Henry 
Wace, Christianity and Morality, p. 17. A. Mnclaren,.Ej7?o«- 
iione of Holy Scripture—SL Matthew !.• VIIL p. 108. \v. Saii- 

dajr. The Anglican Pulpit of To-Day, p. 334. F. 7'cniple, 
ibid, p. 83. IF. Boyd Carpenter, The Great Charter of Christ, 
p. 83. S. Baring;-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. ii. 
{Sermon-Sketches), p. 12. B, F. >Vestcott, Social Aspects of 
Christianity, p. 101. J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifedo of the 
King, p. 27. Parker, The Inner Life of Christ, vol. i. p, 141). 
Davidson, Lectures and Sermons, p. 6.51, Parry, Phases of Chris¬ 
tian Truth, p, 209, Jenkins, Eternal Life, p. 268, Ma«:ee, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 353 (1872). Expositor 
(Ist Series), vol. L pp. 70, 128, and 190. A. IVI. Fuirhairn, 
ibid. vol. viii. (>. 1H8. Bradley, Chridian World Pulpit, 29 
June, 1881. C. Morris, Ih‘eacher*s Lantern, vol. iii. p. 503. 
A. B. Bruce, The Galilean Gospel, p. 39. Goodwin’s JVorks, vol. 
viii. p. 220. Parker, A Homiletic Analysis of the New Testament, 
vol. i. p. 52. See Prof, 'i'lioluck. Commentary on the Sermon on 
the Mount, V. 3, 4.—Arclibisliop Laiij^, Church Times, vol. 
Ivii. 1907, p. 219. V. 3-5.—C. J. Vaughan, Characteristics of 
ChrisVs Teaching, p. 1. T, D. Barlow, Jlttys from the Sun of 
Righteousness, p. 130. V, 3-12.— W. Boyd Carpenter, The 
Great Charter of Christ, p. 101. V. 3-lC.—J. Elder Cummiug, 
The Blessed Life, p. 11. 

THE SECOND BEATITUDE 

* Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.’— 

Matthkw V. 4. 

The world says ‘Get as much pleasure as you can 
out of life; suck it in wherever you can; and hug 


yourself as close as you can from all that disquiets 
you or makes you uncomfortable ; in a word, get as 
much pleasure and avoid as much pain as by in¬ 
telligence and forethought you can possibly do *. In 
startling opposition to this maxim of the world, ouf 
Lord puts His maxim, ‘ Blessed are they that mourn'. 

I. ^Vhat does that mean ? Briefly : there are two 
chief kinds of mourning into which it is the duty of 
every true servant of our Lord to enter—the mourn¬ 
ing for sin and the mourning for pain. 

I. We must mourn for sin, for we are sinners. 

The mourning of sympathy with others* pain. 

Tliere are moments when a Christian may legiti¬ 
mately, like His Lord, in the garden of Gethsemane> 
be engrossed in the bearing of ‘his own burden 
But in the main a Christian ought, like his Lord, or 
like St. Paul, to have his own burden so well in hand, 
that he is able to leave the large spaces of his hear! 
for other people to lay their sorrows upon. 

II. Ana in proportion to the fullness with which 
you enter into penitence for sin and into sympathy 
for the sufferings of men, you shall get, not the 
miserable laughter of forgetfulness, which lasts but for 
a moment, but the comfort (or encouragement) of God. 

III. There is a false as well as a true mourning. 
It is possible to be discontented with the world but 
to lack the courage of faith which makes our dis¬ 
content fruitful of reform. We are discontented; 
but our discontent is pride, not the humility of true 
sorrow. It will not be comforted, it will not thank¬ 
fully take the Divine ofler of absolution. The 
‘woman that was a sinner' made no delay in believ¬ 
ing herself forgiven, but set to work at once to show 
the love which springs of gratitude in the heart of 
those who accept their release.— Bishop Gore, Th$ 
Sermon on the Mount, p. 27. 

* Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.’— 
Matthew v. 4. 

We reach happiness only through tears. True bliss 
does not consist in the absence of tears but in the 
piesence of consolation, and real misery is not so 
much to weep as to weep without being consoled. 
If Christianity accords moments to sorrow, it devotee 
our whole life to joy. —Vixet. 

Ukfehences.—V. 4.—J. Brett, The Blessed Life, p, 

W, J. VFoods, Chridian World Pulpit, vol. xxxviii. 18J)0, pw 
95. W. Wynn, ibid, vol. xxxix. 1891, p. 179. Geor^ 
Macdonald, ibid. vol. xlii. 1892, p. 47. F. W. Farrar, ibi^ 
vol. xlvii. 1895, p. 33. W. M. Sinclair, Simplicity in Christy 
p. 139. J. ^\’ri^llt, The Guarded Gate, p. 29. J. Oswald 
Dykes, The Manifesto of the King, p. 45. E. Lytteltoii| 
StiMlies in the Sermon on the Mount, p. 24. C. J. Uidjeeway^ 
The Mountain of Blessedness, p. 67. J. R. Coliu, The Sermon 
on the Mount, p. 65. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Uolg 
Scripture — St, Matthew I,-VIII, p. 117. E. M. Goulbuni| 
Ihree Counsels of the Divine Master, vol. i. p. 118. 

THE THIRD BEATITUDE 

* Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.’— 
Matthew v. 5. 

I. The world says ‘Stand up for your rights; make 
the most of yourself; don’t let any man put upon 
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jou And so we are always standing on our dignity, 
always thinking ourseives insulted or imi^osed upon. 

* Blessed are the meek,* our Lord says. The meek— 
that is manifestly those wlio are ready to be put 
upon as far as they themselves are concerned. This 
is the character of our Ix)rd, Who, ‘wh^n He was 
reviled, reviled not again; when He sufFered, 
threatened not; but committed Himself to Him that 
judgeth righteously*. 

II. Of course, from another point of view, we may 
be quite bound from time to time to assert ourselves. 
We may have to assert ourselves for the sake of the 
moral order of the Church and of the world. But no 
one gets true peace, or has really got to the founda- 
tion of things, until, as far as his own dignity is con¬ 
cerned, he is in a position to say. You can wrong 
Grod and you. can wrong society ; and it may be my 
duW to stand up for God and for society; but me, 
as far as I am concerned, you cannot provoke. This 
is the ideal to which we have to attain. 

HI, And the result of this entire absence of self- 
assertion is that we can make no claim on the world 
which God will not at the last substantiate. ‘ Blessed 
are the meek *—our Loixl is here quoting the Psalm 
—* for they shall inherit the earth *. What is an 
heir? An heir is a person who entei*s into rightful 
possession. Now, if we go about the world making 
claims on society which God does not authorize, re¬ 
fusing to bear what God will have us bear, the dav 
will come when the true Master appears, and w’e 
•hall be exposed to shame. But the meek, who have 
committed themselves to Him that judgeth right¬ 
eously, have nothing to fear, ‘ Friend, come up 
higher,* is all that is before them. They will simply, 
in steady and royal advance, enter into the full 
heritage of that which men kept back from them, 
but God has in store for them.— Bishop Gore, The 
Sermon on the Mount, p. 32. 

* Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.*— 

Matthew v. 5. 

The histoi^ of the world confirms the prophecy that 
the meek shall inherit the earth, A nation that sells 
Its birthright of peace, and back.slides from the front 
rank of industrialism into the file of filibusterism, 
makes a poor bargain indeed.—From Prof. Nitobe's, 
Bushido, pp. 186, 187. 

When have we ever before held such a clew to the 
meaning of Chnst*s Sermon on the Mount ? * Blessed 
are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth.* In 
the cruel strife of centuries has it not often seemed os 
If the earth were to be rather the prize of the hardest 
heart and the strongest fist ? To many men these 
words of Christ have been as foolishness and as a 
itumbling-block, and the ethics of the Sermon on the 
Mount have been opnly derided os too good for this 
world. ... It is none the less true that when once 
the degree of civilization is such as to allow this 
highest type of character, distinguished hy its meek¬ 
ness and kindness, to take root and thrive, its methods 
are incomparable in their potency.—Fisxji, Man*B 
Destiny, c^p. xv. 


Com.D the world unite in the practice of that de» 
spiked train of virtues, which the Divine ethics of our 
Saviour hath so inculcated upon us, the furious face 
of things must disappear; Eden would be yet to be 
found, and the angels might look down, not with 
pity, but joy upon us.—S ir Thomas Baow2I% 
Christian Morals. 

The declaration of our Saviour that the meek shall 
inherit the earth may be understood, I think, as 
verified in the very nature and attributes of meek* 
ness. The dross of the earth the meek do not in¬ 
herit ; but all the true enjoyments, the wisdom, love, 
peace, and independence, which earth can bestow, ar« 
assured to the meek os inherent in their meeknesa 
—^SiB Henry Taylor. 

* Blessed are the meek.' — Matthew v, 3. 

Say what you will of Pietism, no one can deny the 
sterling worth of the charactere which it formed. It 
gave to thtm the highest thing that man can possess 
—that peace, that cheerful spirit, that inner harmony 
with self which can be disturbed by no passion. No 
pressure of circumstances or persecution of men could 
make them discontented, no rivalry could provoke 
them to anger and bitterness. Even the casual ob¬ 
server was touched with an involuntary feeling of 
respect before such men. I yet remember what 
happened on one occasion when difficulties arose be¬ 
tween the strap-makers and the saddlers in regard to 
their respective rights. My father’s inteixists were 
seriously affected; yet even in conversation the 
difFerence was di.scussed by my parents with such 
tolerance and indulgence towards the opposite party, 
and with such a fixed trust in Providence, that, boy 
as I then was, the memory of it will never leave me. 
—Kant. 

Describing the character of Mr. Robert Cunningham, 
minister of Holywood in Ireland during the early 
part of the seventeenth century, Livingstone declaret 
that * he was the one man to my discerning, of all 
that ever I saw, who resembled most the meekness of 
Jesus Christ in his whole carriage, and was so far re¬ 
verenced by all, even the most wicked, that he wai 
oft troubled with that Scripture, “ Woe to you when 
all men speak well of you! ** * 

Rkkkrencks.— V. 5.—A. Maclaren, Expontiom of Bolf 
Scripture — St. Matthew I.-VIII. p. 120. J. Brett, The Blmot 
Life, p. 22. W. J. ^Voodrt, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
jcxxviii. 1800, p. 134. \V. M. Sinclair; Simplicity in Chrid, p. 
1G3, E. M. Goulhurn, Three Counsels of the Divine Master, 

I. p. 133. S. A. Tipple, Suruhiy Mornings at Norwood, p. M. 

J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto of the King, p. 61. K. Lyttel¬ 
ton, Studies in the Sermon on the Mount, p. 60. C. J. Ridgeway, 
The Mountain of Blessedness, p. 34. J. R. Cohu, The Sensm 
on the Mount, p. 74. 

THE FOURTH BEATITUDE 

' Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteoop- 
ness: for they shall be filled.*— Matthew v. 6. 

I. The citizens of the new kingdom ‘hunger and 
thirst after righteousness*. Everyone knows wiiae 
appetite is, what hunger and thirst mean. It b a 
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strong craving, a craving which must be satisfied, or 
we perish. You cannot forget that you are hungry 
or thinsty. And in human pureuits we again and 
again see what is like hunger and thirst. Righteous¬ 
ness, or rather the righteousness, that character which 
God has marked out for us, the character of Christ— 
blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after it. 

II. We so often feel hopeless about getting over 
our faults. Let us hunger and thirst after righteous¬ 
ness, and we shall be filled. As our Lord saw of the 
travail of His soul and was satisfied, so, depend upon 
it, shall wa If you only seriously want to be good, 
your progress may be slow, but at the last you will 
be good. Christ is pledged to satisfy, if only you will 
go on wanting. There is not in the pui*suit of good¬ 
ness any failure except in ceasing to hunger and 
thirst—that is, in ceasing to want, to pray, to try. 

III. Do you want righteousness seriously, deliber¬ 
ately ? Then you can have it, and not for yourself 
only, but for the world. ‘Till righteousness turn 
again unto judgment, all such as ai‘e tine in heart 
shall follow it* II is pledged to us. The day will 
come when the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of 
righteousness and meekness and truth, shah be an 
established and a visible fact. Blessed are they that 
here and now hunger and thirst after righteousness in 
themselves and in the world : for they shall be filled. 
Bishop Gore, The Sermon on the Mounts p. S4 

* Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous. 

ness: for they shall be filled.*— Matthkw v. 6. 

Grace is a nourishment, and the richness of its sus¬ 
taining quality is determined by one thing alone— 
the genuineness of our desire.—K Lyttelton. 

Rbferenobs.—V. 6 .—Spurgeon, Sermon*^ vol. xxxv. No. 
2103. O. Salmon, Gnodici^ and Agnosticism^ p. 124. C. J. 
Vaughan, Qiaracteristics of Christas Teaching, p. 18. C. G. 
Finney, Sermons on Gospel Themes, p. 398. W. J. Woods, Chris¬ 
tian fVorld Pulpit, vol. xxxviii. 1800, p. 228. Canon Duck¬ 
worth, ibid, vol. xlii. 1892, p. 303. W. M. Sinclair, Simplicity 
in Christ, p. 189. J. S. Swan, Short Sermons, p. 48. J, Oswald 
Dykes, The Manifesto of the King, p. 81, E. Lyttelton, Studies 
tn the Sermon on the Mount, p. 7^. C. J. Ridgeway, Uie Moun¬ 
tain of Blessedness, p. 47. J. R. Cohu, The Sermon on the Mount, 
p. 81. J. K. Popham, Sermons, p. 1 . E. M. Goulburn, Three 
Counsels of the Divine Master, p. 144. J. Brett, The Blessed 
Life, p. 47. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, 
Matthew I.-nil, p. 135. V. 6 - 8 .—T. Disney Barlow, Bays 
from the Sun of Righteousness, p. 148. 

THE FIFTH BEATITUDE 

* Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.*— 

Matthew v. 7. 

Op course wherever human misery is, there is also 
human pity. But, apart from Christ, it was not 
thought of as a motive force, to be used in redeeming 
others* lives and in enriching our own. 

I. For the disciple of Christ pity is a motive to 
vigorous action. God in Christ aeclares His ‘ power 
most chiefly in showing mercy and pity *. Powerful 
pity is pity which passes from emotion into practical 
ana redemptive action. Of such pity only does Christ 
say ‘ Blessed are the merciful or pitiful *. Compassion 
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which does nothing is in the New Testameiu le- 
garded as a form of pernicious hypocrisy. 

II. And the merciful shall obtain mercy. Here 
we get a great law of the Divine dealing. God deab 
with us as we deal with our fellow-men. Do we want 
to know how our Lord will regaixl us at the last day ? 
We can find the answer by considering how our face 
looks, not in mere passing emotion, but in its serious 
and deliberate aspect, towards our fellow-men. 

III. The same law is observable in the treatment 
we receive at merrs hands. On the whole we can de¬ 
termine men’s attitude to us by our attitude to them. 
Almost all men have their best selves drawn out to¬ 
wards a really compassionate life. * Pei'chance for a 
good man—one who is not only just, but good—some 
would even dare to dia* ‘ Blessed are the merciful: 
for they shall obtain mercy.* —Bishop Gore, The 
Sermon on the Mount, p. 36. 

‘ Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.*— 
Matthkw v, 7. 

You will find, alike through the record of the Law 
and the promises of the Gospel, that there is, indeed, 
forgiveness with God and Christ for the passing sin of 
the hot heart, but none for the eternal and inherent 
sin of the cold. ‘ Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy ; *—find it you written anywhere 
that the unmerciful shall ? *— Ruskin, Fora Clavigera^ 
xui. 

Rbperbnobs.—V. 7.—J. Brett, The Blessed Life, p. 60. A. 
Maclaren, Exjiositions of Holy Scripture — St, Matthxw I,-VIIL 
p. 143. C. J. Ridgeway, The Mountain of Blessedness, p. 60. 
W. J. Woods, Christian iVorld Pulpit, vol. xxxviii. 1890, p. 
310. W. M. Sinclair, Simplicity in Christ, p, 213. E. M. 
Goulburn, Three Counsels of the Divine Master, vol, i. p. 158. 
Stopford A. Brooke, Short Sermons, pp. 208, 214. £k 
Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon on the Mount, p. 81. J» 
Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto of the King, p. 101. J. R. Cohn, 
The ScTTnon on the Mount, p. 89. C. J. Vaughan, Character¬ 
istics of Christ's Teaching, p. 34, V. 7, 10, 11, 12. —Georgo 
Macdonald, Christian World Pulpit, voL xlii 1^2, p. 70. 

HEART PURITY 

' Blessed are the pure in heart.*— Matthbw A 

I. There is such a thing, according to the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, as heai-t purity ; that is to say, there is such a 
thing as a state of the human heart, in which the 
man, the genuine man, the pei*son of the present day 
and of modern circumstances, entirely loves the will 
of God, and entirely seeks to do it. TTicre is such a 
thing as will, mind, and affection, united, not divided^ 
against the tempter and for the will of God. 

II. But how shall this thing be? Can I answer 
better than in the words of our Lord, spoken on an 
occasion close to the purpose of our present thoughts ? 

* Who then can be saved ? * cried the amazed Apostles. 
Who then can be saved, deep and at the centre, from 
the love and from the power of sin ? ‘ The things 

which are impoaaihle with men are possible with 
God: 

It is a question of a miracle; the requisite h tlie 
action of none less than a Divine Person. We can, 
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in the grace and mercy of God, put ourselves in the 
way of the action, even as helpless sufferers of old, the 
blind, the halt, the palsied, the bleeding, put them¬ 
selves in the way of the Man of Nazareth. The 
secret is the Wonder-Worker Himself, trusted, wel¬ 
comed in, summoned by the soul, to be the conquer¬ 
ing and liberating Presence in its great need, and in 
its depths. 

III. We shall never do it for ourselves. At the 
centre of things, man is powerless to be his own 
transfigurer; he am as soon run, he can as soon soar, 
from his own shadow. But his Maker and his lie- 
deemer, as man yields himself to God, can lilt him 
from that shadow into light, and set him free indeed. 
—Bishop II. C. G. Moulk, The Secret of the iVes- 
<nce, p. 218. 

THE SIXTH BEATITUDE 

* Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.'— 
Matthew v. 8. 

I. If we are to take part in the kingdom, there must 
be singleness of purpose. Purity of heart is, of course, 
continually taken in its narrower meaning of absence 
of sensual defilement and pollution. That is an im¬ 
portant part of purity ; and may I say a word about 
the pursuit of purity in this narrower sense ? A great 
many people are distressed by impui*e temptations, 
and they very frequently fail to make progress with 
them for one reason, namely, that wnile they are 
anxious to g-et rid of sin in tnis one respect, they are 
not trying after goodness as a whole. For the way 
to get over uncleanness is, in innumerable cases, not 
to fight against that only, but to contend for posi¬ 
tive holiness all round, for Christlikeness, for purity 
of heai*t in the sense in which Christ used the expres¬ 
sion, in the sense in which in the 61st Psalm a clean 
heart is coupled with a ‘right spirit*—that is, a will 
set straight towards God, or simplicity of purpose. 
Our Lord means ‘ Blessed are the single-minded,* for 
they, though as yet they may be far from seeing 
God, though as yet they may not believe a single 
article of the Christian Creed, yet at last shall attain 
the perfect vision; yes, as surely as God is true, 
they shall be satisfied in their every capacity for 
truth and beauty and goodness; they shall behold 
God. 

II. Any measure of true spiritual illumination, like 
that of Job when the Lord had answered his ques¬ 
tionings, may be described as ‘ seeing God *; and in 
this sense to see God is a necessary preliminary to 
repentance, and is requisite for spiritual endurance. 
But in its full sense it is incompatible with any 
remaining dissatisfaction; it is the final goal of 
human efforts, the rewai’d of those who here are 
content to ‘ walk by faith, not by sight,* and it in- 
dudes in perfection—what in a measure all discovery 
after search includes—satisfaction for the intellect, 
and full attainment for the will, and the ecstasy of 
the heart, in God as He is.—B isuof Goas, The Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount, p. 40. 


* Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.'— 

Matthew v. 8, 

‘Hold off from sensuality,* says Cicero, ‘for if you 
have given yourself up to it, you will find youi'self 
unable to think of anything else.* That is morality. 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart,’ says Jesus C’hrist; 

‘ for they shall see God.* That is religion.— Matthew 
Arnoi.i). 

As I myself look at it, there is no fault nor folly 
ol my life—and both have been many and great— 
that does not rise up against me, and take away my 
joy, and shorten my power of possession, of sight, of 
understanding. And every past effort of my life, 
every gleam of rightness or good in it, is with me 
now, to help me in my grasp of this heart, and its 
vision.— Buskin. 

‘Intuition,’ said x\miel, ‘is the recompense of inward 
purity.’ 

The remark has often been made that the pre-eminent, 
the winning, the irresistible Christian virtues, were 
charity and chastity. Ferhaps the chastity was an 
even more winning virtue than the charil^y ; itoffei'ed 
to the i agan world, at any rate, relief from a more 
oppressive, a more consuming, a more intolerable 
bondage, f’hief among the beatitudes, shone, no 
doubt, this pair: Blessed are. the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is ihe kingdom of heaven, and Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God; and of these 
two, the second blessing may have brought even the 
gi'eater boon. . . . Perhaps there is no doctrine of 
Christianity which is exposed to more trial amongst 
us now, certainly there is none which will be exposed, 
80 far as from present appearances one can judge, 
to more trial in the immediate future, than this.— 
Matthew Arnold, A Comment on Christmas. 

‘ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God.* Blessed are those who have preserved internal 
sanctity of soul; who are conscious of no secret 
deceit; who are the same in act as they are in desire; 
who conceal no thought, no tendencies of thought, 
from their own conscience; who are faithful and 
sincere witnesses, before the tribunal of their own 
judgment, of all that passes within their mind. Such 
as these shall see God. What! after death, shall 
their awakened eyes behold the King of heaven ? 
Shall they stand in awe before the golden throne on 
which He sits, and gaze upon the venerable counten¬ 
ance of the paternal Monarch ? Is this the reward 
of the virtuous and the pure? These are the idle 
dreams of the visionary, or the pernicious representa¬ 
tion of impostors, who have fabricated from the very 
materials of wisdom a cloak for their own dwai*fish or 
imbecile conception. 

Jesus Christ has said no more than the most ex¬ 
cellent philosopliei’s have felt and expressed—that 
virtue is its own reward. It is true that such an ex¬ 
pression as He has used was prompted by the energy 
of genius, and was the overflowing enthusiasm of a 
poet; but it is not the less literally true [because] 
clearly repugnant to the mistaken conception of the 
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multitude. . . . That those who ai'e pure in heart 
•hall see Go<l, and that virtue is its own reward, may 
be considered an equivalent assertion. The former 
of thc‘se propositions is a metaphorical i*epetition of 
the latter. The advocates of literal interpreta¬ 
tion have been the most efficacious enemies of those 
doctrines whose nature they profess to venerate.— 
Shei.lev, Essay on Christianity. 

Risfurkncks.—V. 8 .—J. Odwalil Dykws, T%e Afani/esto of 
the King^ p. 119. E. M. (Joulburn, Three Counsels of the 
Divine Miuter^ vol. i. p. 100. G. Salmon, Gnosticum and 
Agnosticism^ p. 63. H. J. Buxton, The School of 

Christy p. 114. C. J. Vauj^han, Characteristics of Christ*s 
Teaching^ p. 53. J. B. Liy^littoot, Camltrultje Sermons^ p. 34 ; 
see aho Christian JForld Pulpit^ vol. xliv. 1893, p. 300. C. 
J. IliOgcway, The Mountain of Blessedness^ p. 72. E. L. Hull, 
Sermons^ p. 145. W. C. Mai^ee, Christ the Light of all Scrip- 
turCy p. 105. Stopford A. Brooke, Short Sermons^ pp. 250, 
263. Pi. Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon on the Mounts p. 86 . 
J. R. Cohu, The Sermon on the Mounts p. 08. J. S. Swan, 
Short Sermons, p. 05. B. K. IVcHtcott, The Revelation of the 
Risen Lord, p. 06. T. F. lAJckyer, The Inspirations of the 
Christian Life^ p. 144. J. Guinness Rogers, Chrintian World 
Pulpily vol. xxxviii. 1000 , p. 337. ^V’. J. ^V’oods, ibid. voL 

xxxviii. 1890, p. 418. C. A. Vliice, ibid. vol. xxvi.x. 1891, p. 
12. E. H. Eland, ibid. vol. lix. 1001, p. 342. W. T. D.ivi- 
•on, vol. Ixvi. 1004, p. 337. Bi^liop E. King, Church 
Times^ vol. Ivi. 1006, p. 531. Waller C. Stuith, Sermons^ p. 
50. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — Si. Matthew 
t.^VIIL p. 153. V. 8 , 6 , 9.—George Macdonald, ibid. vol. 
xlii. 1802, p. 61. 

THE SEVENTH BEATITUDE 

* Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called sons of 
God.*—MATTHiiW V. g. 

L Christ is the Prince of Peace He brin^ about 
peace amon^ men, breaking down all middle walls of 
artition lietween clas.se.s and races and individuals, 
y making them fii'st of all at peace with God—atone¬ 
ment among men by way ot atonement with God. 
This is the only secure basis of peace. There are 
many kinds of false and superficial ju-ace, which the 
Prince of Peace only comers to bi*eak up. ‘ I came 
not to send peace on earth, but a sword.’ Peace can 
never l>e purchased in God's way by the sacrifice of 
truth. Hut peace in the truth we, like our Master, 
must be for ever pui*suing. 

II. Do we habitually remember how it offends our 
Lord to see divisions in the Christian Church, nations 
nominally Christian armed to the teeth against one 
another, class against class and individual against 
individual in fierce and relentless competition, jeal¬ 
ousies among clergy and church workci’s, communi¬ 
cants who forget that the sacrament of union with 
Christ is the sacrament of union abo with their 
fellow-men ? 

III. Christians ai'e to be makers of Christ's peace. 
Something we can all do to reconcile individuals, 
families, classes, churches, nations. Tlie question b, 
are we, as churchmen and citizens, by work and by 

rayer, in our private conduct and our public action, 
oing our utmost with deliberate, calculated, unspar¬ 
ing effoi-t ? If so our benediction is the highest: it 


is to be, and to be acknowledged as being, sons of 
God. —Bishop Gore, The Sermon on the Mowni^ 
p. 42. 

* Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called tiM 
children of God. —Matthkw v. g. 

‘Thk Lord,* said Dr. A. A. Bonar, ‘does not use me^ 
like Ilis servant, Dr. Chalmers, for ^eat things, but 
my way of serving the Lord is walking three or four 
miles to quiet a family dispute.' 

Just before his death, Cobden and a friend were 
walking through St Paul’s Cathedral, when the latter 
ohserved that perhaps the name of Cobden one day 
might he ranked among those heroes. ‘I hope not,' 
Cobden said, ‘ I hope not My spirit could not rest 
in peace among these men of war.' 

He was an happy reconciler of many difTcrcnces in 
the families of his friends and kindred—which he 
never undertook faintly ; for such undertakings have 
usually faint effects—and they had such faith in his 
judgnicnt and impartiality, that he never advised 
them to anything in vain.— Izaak Walton, Life of 
Dr. Donne. 

Compare Sir Philip Warwick's account of Hampden’* 
conduct in a Parliamentary debate. ‘ We had catched 
at each others locks, and sheathed our swords in 
each other’s bowels, had not the sagacity and great 
calmness of Mr. Hampden, by a short speech, prevented 
it, anil led us to deter our angi*y debate until the 
next morning.' 

‘Tins great gift also,’ says Augustine, ‘hadst Thou 
bestowed on Thy good servant, in whose womb Thou 
did’st create me, O my God, my Mercy : wherever she 
could, she showed herself such a peacemaker between 
factious and quaiTclsome people, that, although she 
listened to many a bitter word from both sides, such 
as swelling anger pours forth against an absent enemy 
in the j)i*esence of a friend who has to listen to sharp 
angry talk, she never would repeat to one what 
another said, unless it werc something which might 
tend to reconcile them.' 

Rkferkncbs.—V. 0 .—J. R. Cohu, The Sermon on the 
Mount, J). 100. J. 08w.ild Dykes, The Manifesto of ihs King^ 
p. 130. E. Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon on Uhe Monnt^ 
p. 02. ^V. G. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 171. 

C. J. Vau^^han, Characteristics of ChrisVs Teaching, p. 7L 
E. M. Goulburn, Three Counsels of the Divine Master, vol, I. p. 
184. C. J. Rirli^eway, The Mountain of Blessedness, p. 84. 
\V, J. \Food 8 , Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxix. 1801, pw 
108. H. Price Hushes, ibid. vol. xliv. 1803, p. 381. O* 
Body, ibid. vol. liii. 1808, p. 220 . 11. A. Thomas, ibid. voL 

Iv. 1800, p. 348. H. Hensley Henson, ibid. vol. Ixi. 1002, p. 
372. H. D. JUwnsley, ibid. vol. Ixiii. 1003, p. 125. F. B. F. 
Campbell, ibid. vol. Ixvl. 1004, p. 100. Spurgeon, 
vol. vii. No, 422. J. Brett, The Blessed Life, p. 87. F. Lewig 
Donaldson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiv. 1008, p. ]85i» 
A. Maclaren, Expositions, of Holy Scripture — St. Malthem 
I.-VIII. p. 161. V. 9, 10 .—T. D. Barlow, Rays from (he Bum 
of Righteousness, p, 172. 
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•Blessed are they which are persecute for .5- 

sake; for theirs is the kingdom of heaeen. 
ye, when men shall reeile you.’— Matthuw v. lo, ii. 

When St. Francis de Sales was ask(^ which of the 
latitudes he preferred, he chose '■'‘'f 
os his reason: ‘ Because their life is hid with Christ 
in God, and they are conformed to Ills Ullage and 
likeness-inasinuch as all through His earthly hie 
lie was persecuted for that very righteousness sake 
which lie came to fulfil 

RerKRKKc™.-V. lO.-C. J. IUdgeway, 
p. 05. A. Maclarm. 

tur^Sl. Matthew I.-VIU. p. 171. J. »iett. The hlemd 
Life, p. 103. E. Lyttelton, Studue tn iKe ber^ m the 
M(yunt, p. 08. E. M. Goulliurn, Three Counsele o/ the t>‘Wt« 
Maeler, vol i. p. 199. V. O.'Wa’** 

Manifl^to of the King. p. 101. J- 

lyorld Pulpit, vol. xxxi.s. 1891, p. ICO. J. 11 . CoUu, 7|i« 
Seunon on the Mount, p. 120. C. J. Vaughan, (Mracter^xc 
0 / arufe Teaching, p. 88 . W. M. Suiclair, SempUaty tn 
Chrut, p. 239. 

• And shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for My 

jake.’—MATTHuw V. It. 

When immortal Banyan makes his picture o/ the 
persecuting passions hringing in their verdict ot 
cuilty, who pities Faithful? 'lhat is a rare and 
blcs.se(l lot, which some ^rreatest men have not at¬ 
tained, to know ourselves ji:uiltlcss before a condemn- 
Uvr crowd— to be sure that wbat we are denounced 
for is solely the j>oo(l in us. The pitiable lot is that 
of the man who could not call himself a martyr even 
tliou^h he were to persuade himself that the men 
who stoned him were but ugly passions incarnate— 
who knows that he is stoned, not for professing the 
Right, hut for not being the man he professed to be. 
•—Gkoiigk Kliot in MiudleunciTch, 

The Sermon on the 
P- 


-V. 11 .—J. It. Cohu, 


Ukference*.— . w, . -, 

Mount, p. 45 . S. Martin, Rain Upon the Mourn Graet, . 
295. F. 1). Maurice, The Prayer Book and the Lord'e Prayer, 
p. 331. V. 11, 12.—J. Guiiiiicsa IlogerH, Chrietian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. 1093, p. 330. E. Lyttellon, Studieeinthe 
Sennm on the Mount, p. lOG. V. 12 .-C. E. Jefferson, 
The Character of Jesus, p. 243. 


SALT WITHOUT SAVOUR 

«Ya arc the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost its 
savour, wherewith shall it be salted ? it is thenceforth 
good for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden 
under foot of men.’—M atthew v. 13 . 

I. Each of the three leading words of this short sent¬ 
ence, ‘ Ve are the salt of the earth,’ appears to have 
A significance of its own. 

1 . Ye, ‘you living men and women’. This was 
one meaning of the Incarnation, that the unseen God 
should be revealed by and through the ‘man Christ 
Jesus*. Christ Himself must be chiefly known—not 
through His woitls or even His personal example— 
but through the men and women who are the living 
embodiments of His spirit 

2. Ye are the salt. When our Lord calls His 
disciples—‘those who profess and call them^lves 
Christians’—the salt ot the earth, He is implicitly 
warning us against a vulgar error—the error of 


estimating, or trying to estimate, the real influence 
of any movement by the simple process of counting 
heads. The fact is that, from some points of 
it is not so much the (piantity of Christians that 
matteis, as the cjuality, and the failure in the latter 
rcspjct is often far more grievous than in the former* 
There was once a city which might have been saved by 
‘ ten righteous* if only they could have hc'cn found. 

3. ‘ Ye are the salt of the earth of Uie earth— 
not of heaven. True it is, to earth that we belong 
—to earth—and even though our spirits soar beyond 
the stars, on earth pur feet are set. Let us never be 
tempted by any superfine religion to try and forget 
or ignore this fact. The ‘good Chiirch*i)eople’ ore 
not merely the communicants, hut those who can7 
with them into business and politics, into society in 
<^eneral, whether in the west or the cast, the salt of a 
iliglicT honour, justice, purity, usclulness. 

II. ‘ Ye are the salt of the eartiy Salt has, w® 
inij^ht say, two special functions of its own. In tho 
fii-st place it IS a jn jsci viiig anti purifying power. It 
saves fi’oin coi'rujition. It is an influence which li 
n.ore felt than seen. 

Or, i.nce more, salt suggests the notion of some¬ 
thing strong anti pungent—that which atltls taste 
anti flavour to all that it touches. I am afraid that 
this is not the idea which wc always connect with 
good i)Coi)le. Good people are frenuently conceived 
of, not as the most strenuous souls, hut rathci as 
negative anti colourless, or, at the hrat, sweet and 
consoling, as though our Lord had said, not ‘^ye are 
the salt,”but 'ye are the sugar of the earth’. Do 
not let us give in to the notion that there is anj 
natural connexion between goodness and dulliiM, at 
goodness and weakness. ^Vhen our Lord said to 
His disciples, ‘Ye are the salt of the earth,’ He did 
not mean that they were to be the wits of the world; 
but surely He meant that they were to bring to it 
the savour—shall we say—of consecrated intelhgenc® 
as well as of moral purity. .... 

III. Salt is good ; but if the salt have lost ito 
savour, wherewith shall it be salted? Ihe eaito 
needs the Christian religion os much as ever it did ; 
but an insipid and savourless Christianity will not 
lonw be tolerated. It is a fearful thing to realize 
that in us Christ Himself reigns or falls: that by it* 
He is judged, that through us His name is blessed 
or blasphemed. 'If the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall it he salted ? ’ For there is some- 
thing more tragical than .Jesus crucihed by CaiaphM 
and Pilate-it is the Christ who is wounded in tto 
house of His friends’. — H. R. Gamble, Chrxsixanxty 
and Common Life, p. 63. 

•Ye are the salt of the earth- Ye are the U^ht of th® 

world.'—M atthew v. 1315. 

To the personal influence of Christians our Lord 
commits His cause; in personal influence His ChurA 
was founded, and by this it was to stand.— 11. W. 
Chubch. 

RerEaeNCEa—V. 13.—A. Maclaron, SxpetOtotw «/Bfff 
Seriplvre-St. MatthewI.-VIII. p. 178. E. Lyttelton, Studm 
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inthe Sermon on the Mounts p. 113. H. Scott Holland, Christian 
World Pulpit^ vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 185. D. Fraser, Metaphors in 
the Gospels j p. 1. A. Jessopp, Norvnch School Sermons, p. 54. 
Stopford A. Brooke, Short Sermons, p. 22. V. 13, 14.— F. B. 
Pa^^et, Helps and Hindrances to the Christian Life, vol. ii. p. 
76. R. H. McKim, The Gospel in the Christian Year, p. 289. 
C. J. Vaughan, Characteristics of Christ's Teaching, p. 104. 
V. 13-16.—R. W. Church, The Gifts of Civilization, p. 81. 
J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto of the King, p. 181. W. M. 
Sinclair, Simplicity in Christ, p. 263. W. Boyd Carpenter, 
The Great Charter of Christ, p. 133. A. Molvilie, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xl. 1891, p. 300. A. Clayton, ibid. vol. 
Ixx. 1906, p. 49. V. 13-37.—C. Gore, Church Times, vol. 
xxxiii. 1895) p. 337. 

CHRIST’S CONCEPTION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 

‘Ye are the light of the world.’— Matthkw v. 14 . 

* I AM the Light of the world.* That is the assump¬ 
tion which Jesus Christ makes for Himself. * Ye are 
the light of the world.’ That is the high assumption 
which He makes similarly on the part of His disciples. 
And taken together they declare that there is not 
only power in His own character adequate to dispel 
the darkness, but the power of that character repro¬ 
duced in His disciples is also capable of the same 
result. 

I. In the pamble of the lamp and the lampstand 
there is a great deal of simple, practical instruction 
as to light shining—whence it proceeds, how it is 
maintained, and what is to be its nature and outcome. 

1. Of course it as.sumes that in any life the lamp 
has l^en kindled by Jesus Christ it assumes, too, 
that the light is received not for the benefit of the 
lamp, but for the benefit of those among whom the 
lamp is placed ; that the light is given in order to be 
diffused. Christ is in us in order that He may be 
seen through us, in all the activities of our lives and 
influence of our character. 

2. And to such as are already kindled the injunc¬ 
tion is, * let ^our light shine ’; that is, do not hinder 
it from shining. Therefore, Chn.«t ’8 exhortation 
really calls us to remove all hindrances to the shining 
of the light in our own lives. 

8 . Elsewhere in the same sermon, Jesus Christ said: 
‘ If thine eye be single,’ etc. If one is seeking first 
and only His glory, then there is but little doubt as 
to the clear shining of the light, and but little doubt 
also as to its influence. 

II. Then the Saviour goes on to speak about a 
lampstand. What does that mean ? 

1. I cannot but feel that it illustrates our neces¬ 
sary connexion with the world. You have been set 
in a family—that is, you are set upon a lampstand 
there. You have been put into an office, and that 
place with all its duties is God’s own lampstand for you. 

2 . It is well to remember that the appeai’ance of 
the lampstand has very little to do with the shining. 
You may have a beautiful lam|:>stand, but it does not 
make the light shine any brighter. Let your light 
shine just where you ara 

3. It is the dai'kncss which is immediately surround¬ 
ing us that is to be illumined. * All that are in the 


house ’ does not mean all that ai*e in the next street, 
the next town, or village, or country. 

III. If the light is to shine, it is, of course, neces¬ 
sary to see that the flame is continually fed. There 
is need of continual seci*et assimilation of oil. If we 
fail to receive a continual ministry of grace to our own 
hearts, we shall fail when we seek to minister to others. 

The coat at which a man becomes a shining light 
Of course, it is the oil which feeds the flame, but the 
wick bums also. You must be consumed also if 
others thiough you ai*e going to have light shed upon 
the pathway, upon the great mysteries and facts of 
life. Do not foiget that it will cost you no less than 
it cost Jesus Christ, the entire sacrifice of yourself.— 
J. Stuart Holden, ‘ Christ’s Conception of the 
Christian Life,’ Mundealey Bible Conference, 1908, 
p. 63. 

Rluatration. —I read a very interesting thing 
the other day in the life of Leonardo da Vinci, who 
painted the famous picture of the Lord’s Supper. 
When he had painted this wonderful picture he 
called in one of his friends to see it He stood back 
from the canvas with his friend, waiting in silence 
for his comment on what he himself regarded as his 
greatest work. His friend’s firet words were, ‘ How 
wonderfully you have painted that silver cup.' The 
painter immediately took his brush and put a great 
daub of black paint over it. The friend, in consterna¬ 
tion, said : * Why did you do that ? ’ ‘I did that,* he 
replied, ‘ because it was the cup which first attracted 
your attention, and I do not want anything in my 
work to detract from the central figure of Jesus 
(’lirist I have painted that picture to give men a 
conception of Him, and if you come and fix upon 
that which is a mere detail in the picture, and so 
overlook Him, it must go.’ I could not but feel that 
the devotion of that painter of early days to Jesus 
Christ is as an inspiration and an example to me. 
If my life is to shine for Christ, if Christ is to be the 
central figure, if Christ is to be seen in me in all 
His beauty, other things must be painted out, other 
things must be sacrified ; they must go. 

You most for wisdom, for sanity, have some access 
to the mind and heart of the common humanity. 
The exclusive excludes itself. — Samuel Taylob 
CoLBElDGE. 

LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE 

I WOULD not give much for your religion unless it can 
be seen. Lamps do not talk; but they do shine. 
A lighthouse sounds no drum, it beats no gong; and 
yet far over the water its friendly spark is seen by 
the mariner. So let your actions shine out your 
religion. \je\. the main sermon of your life be illus¬ 
trated by all your conduct, and it shall not fail to 
be illustrious.—C. H. Spurgeon. 

‘Ye are the light of the world. A city that ie set on an hill 
cannot be hid. Neither do men light a candle, and pat it 
under a bushel, but on a candlestick; and it ^veth light 
unto all that are in the houae.’—M atthbw v. 14,15. 

The whole majestrof humanity raised to its fullness 
and every gift and power necessary for a given pur- 
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pose, at a given moment, centred in one man, and all 
this perfected blessing permitted to be refused, per¬ 
verted, crushed, cast aside by those who need it most, 
—the city which is Not set on a hill, the candle that 
giveth light to None that are in the house;—these 
are the heaviest mysteries of this strange world, and, 
it seems to me, those which mark its curse the most. 
— Ruskin, SioneB of Venice^ vol. il 

Likk a horse after running, a dog after tracking the 
game, and a bee after storing honey, so a man, after 
some good deed, does not call others to come and 
see, but goes on to do another deed, as the vine pro¬ 
ceeds to produce grapes season after season.— Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Referrncbs.— V. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermont, voL six. No. 
1100. H. P. Liddon, Ch/rUtvuutids in SL PauVif p. 405; see 
Also Penny PulpU, No. 485. W. M. Sinclair, Religion in 
Common Life^ p. 58. F. 'Mudie, BiJble Truths and Bible Chat- 
aeterSf p. 28^ H. Scott Holland, Church Times, vol. Ivi. 
1900, p. 380 ; see also Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixx. 1006, 
p. 216. J. VV’. Higgle, Sermons for Daily Life, p. 37. J. H. 
Newman, Parochial and Pla/in Sermons, vol. i. p. 152. Henry 
Alford, Qttebee Chapel Sermons, vol. ill. p. 406. W. G. Ruther¬ 
ford, The Key of Knowledge; pp. 182-209. R. Rainy, Sojourn^ 
ing With God, p. 64. W. H. Dallin^er, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Iv. 1899, p. 52. W. L. Watkinson, ihid, vol. lx. 1901, 
p. 388. V. 14-16.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
— St. Matthew L~V1IL p. 188. D. Fraser, Metaphors in the 
Gospels, p. 16. £. Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon on the 

Mount, p. 120. V. 15, 10.—J. B. Mozley, Sermons Preached 
Before the University of Oxford, p. 262. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxvil. No. 1594. 

* Let your light so shine before men; that they may see your 

good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.* 

— Matthew v. i6. 

Christ doth not say that (-'Jicrs hearing your good 
works, your good story, or your pathetical expres¬ 
sions ; but that others seeing your good works may 
glorify your Father. — Jonathan Edwards. 

‘ Let your light shine before men,' wrote Margaret 
Gordon to Carlyle, ^and think them not unworthy 
the trouble.’ 

God appoints to every one of His creatures a separate 
mission, and if they discharge it honourably, if they 
quit themselves like men, and faithfully follow the 
light which is in them, withdrawing from it all cold 
and quenching influence, there will assuredly come 
of it such burning as, in its appointed mode and 
measure, shall shine before men, and be of service 
constant and holy. —Ruskin, Frondes Agrestes, p. 71. 

Tolstoy, in his Confession, speaks of the faith and 
practice of orthodox believers in his own circle, men 
whose religious position was respectable, and whose 
manner of life in no way differed from the ambitious, 
vicious conduct of unbelievers like himself. ‘No 
arguments were able to convince me of the sincerity 
of such so-called believers’ faith. Only actions, prov¬ 
ing their conception of life to have destroyed that 
fear of poverty, illness, and death, so strong m myself, 
<‘ouId have convinced me ; and such actions I could 
not see among them. Such actions, indeed, 1 saw 


among the open infidels of my own class in life, but 
never among its so-called believers.' 

‘ A MAN,’ said Mozley, ‘ can only be a witness to the 
Christian faith, if his life can only be accounted for 
by Christian faith.' 

* Before men.'—M atthew v, i6. 

Thk main point nowadays is to be pious in the open 
air.—R othe. 

‘ I CANNOT,’ said John Wesley’s father to him, ^ allow 
austerity or fasting, considered by themselyes, to be 
proper acts of holiness, nor am 1 for a solitary life. 
God made us for a social life. We axe to let our 
light shine before men, and that not barely through 
the chinks of a bushel, for fear the wind should blow 
it out; the design of lighting it was, that it might 
give light to all who went Into the house of God.' 

‘ It has struck me often lately,' writes Mr. Coventry 
Patmore in a letter, ‘ that a Kempis, whom you are 
daily reading now, cannot be read with safety without 
remembering tliat he wrote his book expressly for 
the use of monks. There is much that is quite unfit 
for and untrue of people who live in the ordinary 
relations of life. I don’t think I like the book quite 
as much as I did. There is a hot-house, egotistical 
air about much of its piety. Other pei'sons are so 
ordinarily the appointed means of learning the love 
of God, and to stifle human atPections must be very 
often to render the love of God impossible.’ 

References. —V. 16.—G. F. Holden, Church Timss, voL 
Iviii. 1907, p. 810. B. ReynoldK, ibid. vol. li. 1904, p, 112; 
see also Christian World Pulpit, voL Ixv. 1904, p. 64. 
H. Ward Beecher, Sermons (2ud Series), p. 244. Henry 
Wace, Some Central Points of Our LorcTs Ministry, p, 213. & 

Fowle, Plain Preaching to Poor People, Sermon (1st Series). 
J. W. Dingle, Sermons for Daily Life, p. 79. E. Talbot^ 
Sermons Preaohed in Leeds Parish Church, 1889-1895, p. 86. 
W, Lefroy, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixvi. 1904, p, 27. 
J. B. Mozley, Sermofis Parochial and Occasional, p, 212. 
W. M. Punshon, Christian Consistency, Sermons, p, 737. 

THE PRESUPPOSITIONS OF CHRISTIANITY— 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 

* Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the pro¬ 
phets : I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.'—M atthew 

V. 17. 

Our Christianity is unique, a thing by itself; but it 
has not come into existence without any ties with 
the past. It is original; it is not eclectic; but it 
has one great root from which it has sprung and of 
which it claims to be the perfect flower. That is tha 
revelation of God to Israel, recorded in the sacred 
books of that people, the collection of which we call 
the Old Testament. To a full and proper under¬ 
standing of Christianity, a man must know the Old 
Testament; he must in a measure be familiar with 
the religion of the Jews. His own faith has 
blossomed out of that, and owes much to it. It is 
the presuppositions of Christianity in the Old Testa¬ 
ment that we shall look at here. To the rest, Chiis- 
tianity. at any rate in its primitive and purest form, 
owes nothing directly. Its debts are airectly, and 
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in the first instance only, to the Old Testament 
faith. 

I. I would even emphasize the statement in that 
formas my fii*st point. It is not to Judaism as it 
existed in Christs time that any debt is due. It is 
to the reli^^ion which is enshrined in the Old Testa¬ 
ment And the distinction is vital. There is a 
senous dillerence between Judaism as Christ found it, 
and the relipjion which He rcco^^nizcd as the truth in 
the much misunderstood sacred books of His people. 
There was there the revelation which God had |»iven 
of Himself, and there was alon^^side of it the man¬ 
made version which passed current in the temple 
and in the syna^o^ue, which was expounded in the 
schools, an(f which was practised by the Pharisee. 
The latter has its modern survival, but it is not 
Christianity. It is the Judaism of the present day, 
with the modifications and embellishments which 
have made it what it is in order to serve a people 
without a country or a central shrine, at which alone 
they might perform the rites which ought to be ob¬ 
served, but perforce must lie in abeyance. It is not 
to that we turn to find the prcsu|)positions of Chris¬ 
tianity. That has little to tell us. Our Lord, in 
fact, repudiated the whole body of tradition, because, 
as He said, the Scribes and Phaiisees made void the 
law of God by their tradition. 

II. Christianity accepts without further discussion 
or exposition the ripened views of the religion of Israel 
on many primary religious truths. It takes, for 
instance, the Old Testament view of God, of man, of 
the Messiah. Thi.'se, of course, are views that had 
only gradually attained to clearness in Israel's con¬ 
sciousness through God's continuous teaching. And 
it is the mature view which Christianity assumes, 
and to which it adds. But what the Old Testament 
thus offers, it accepts without demur. 

(а) The Old Testament never attempts to prove 
the existence of God. It sets the man down as a fool, 
Le. not wrong in his head, but wrong in his will, 
uttenng not what he thinks, but what he wishes, who 
says there is no God. Its very first book, with its 
very first words, begins with the assumption of God: 
‘ In the beginning GodThat is the attitude of the 
New Testament 

(б) So with regard to man : Christianity thinks of 
man as the Old 'Pcstament has taught him to think 
of him. Man as the New Testament deals with him 
is man made in the image of God. He is man—no 
isolated unit, but linked by a thousand ties to all his 
race who have preceded him and to all his fellow-men 
amongst whom he lives. He is man, with a physical 
frame that needs to be nourished, clothed, and cared 
for; but that is the least of him. He is man, with 
an intelligence that lifts him high above the l^easts 
that perish. He is man, with an immortal soul fitted 
for fellowship with God Himself. He is man, with 
the fateful right of a free will and the dread i-esponsi- 
bility which its use involves. He is man, fallen by 
his own fatal choice. He is man, lost, unable to save 
himself, but not beyond salvation. That is man as 


the Christian knows him, but the New Testament 
offers no proofs. It takes man as it finds him io 
actual human experience, as does the Old Testae 
ment 

‘ (c) In the same way the New Testament takes 
over the whole Messianic hope of the Old. It off'ers 
to its students the justification and fulfilment of that 
hope in Jesus, whom it presents as the Messiah, the 
Christ. That hope itself was a growth. The seed 
was the promi.se to Adam almost immediately after 
the fall: ‘ The seed of the woman shall bruise the 
head of the serpent'. 

HI. Turn to a further general consideration. The 
possession of this great treasure-house of moral and 
religious truth accounts for many things that seem 
omissions in Christianity as it appears in what are its 
own distinctive records and in the teachings of its 
Founder. ‘ Take away the Old Testament,’ says John 
Ker, ‘ and even though the Christianity of the New 
were left, there would be an immense want in meet¬ 
ing the different moods of feeling and stages of 
thought in human nature.' There is little in the 
New Testament to stir the patriotic sentiinenta 
There is little to correspond to the book of Psalmsi 
What is there to tell us that phases of thought like 
those which meet us in the book of Job or of Ecclesi¬ 
astes are compatible with devoutness? Nothing, 
But why? Is it because they are alien to Chris¬ 
tianity ? No; but because they are otlecjiiately 
dealt with in the first stages of revelation whicn 
Christianity adopts as its own. —Robeet J. Deum- 
MOND, Faith's Certainties, 

FULFILMENT 

• Not to destroy, but to fulfil.—M atthew v. 17, 

I. Jesus Christ here gives us the secret of every great 
ministry. We shall never be great preachers if we 
only discourse upon the topics of the day. He has 
a poor text who has only the latest anecdote of an 
evening news|>aper. That is not preaching to the 
times, that is making a livelihood out of lies. He 
preaches to the times who preaches from eternity. 
Jesus Christ did not displace the law and the 
Prophets, He will talk with both of them u|X)n a 
mountain by and by; they three—Law, Prophet, 
Redeemer—will meet and reveal the unity of thinga 
The secret of a great ministry is that it founds itself 
upon the original, the primordial, the initial; its 
great speech is ah initio, coming up with dews of 
heaven’s first and only morning upon it That is 
preaching. 

11. If we follow Jesus therefore we shall hear 
wonderful speaking. 

1 . Take, for example. His doctrine respecting 
woi*ship. That doctrine was taught to one hearer 
Je.sus Christ never kept anything for great assembliea 
We keep our little essays for tne principal meeting 
Ah me! what wonder we are buried so cheaply and 
so instantaneously forgotten! Jesus revealed the 
great doctrine of true spiritual womhip to one hearei^ 
and she was a woman. The women said all the most 
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beautiful things that are to be found in Scripture, 
and the things were the more beautiful that the 
women kticw nothing about their beauty. They 
were words wrung out of agony. Agony is always 
eloquent. Jesus Clirist did not rebuke peonle for 
worshipping in special localities. When did He 
contract history or reduce it by subtraction to some 
meaner ex|)rt*ssivcness ? When did He fail to open 
tlie bud and show the full Hower? If He had de¬ 
stroyed the local notion of prayer He would have 
created an immense prejudice; He accepted it, cn- 
large<l it» glorified it by VuKlIment and completion. 

2. We might illustrate this text from the more 
concrete point of what is known as beneficence or 
good-doing. The Jew thought he had advanced to 
the very final step in the march of civilization when 
be gave something to the inoffensive stranger, to the 
harmless widow and orjihan ; but Jesus says. If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; love thine enemy: go to 
the positive asnect of thy poor beneficence. WhiUt 
wc were yet sinners Christ died for us; not whilst 
we were becoming sinners, but when we had reached 
the very depth of our apostasy, and when we had 
depleted ourselves of all nervous power and all moral 
restorativeness, when wc had lost all self-helpfulness; 
while we were yet sinnei's, the blood dripped on us, 
the red blood of the infinite Uedemptioii. I am not 
come to destroy your little beneficences and maxims 
of caretaking respecting the stranger and the father¬ 
less and the widow, but I am come to raise you to 
that Godlikeness which is kind to the unth mkful and 
to the evil, to that Divinity of love which sheds its 
showers upon the atheist and the blasphemer. 

3. We might illustrate the text by Jesus Christ's 
estimate of righteousness* He found a good deal 
of respectability in His day; there were many persons 
who were reading pious sentences and observing more 
or less reputable traditions; He looked abroad upon 
the whole mass, and having estimated all that was 
being done by Scribe and Pharisee and Sadducee, 
He said. Except your righteousness exceed the right¬ 
eousness of the Scribes and of the Pharisees, ye ^all 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

4. Jesus Christ said, You must enlarge your con¬ 
ceptions of the world; of course it was right that 
you begin with this little place which you call your 
own land. If there was anything in the world which 
Jesus Christ was not it was a patriot. A patriot 
was a very small but frequently a somewhat neces¬ 
sary person. Jesus Christ was not a patriot Jesus 
Christ was a philanthropist, a man-lover, a world- 
redeemer. Aiul beautiful it is to mark the evolution 
of this thought in the apostolic missionary service. 

5. If you will read the law—hard, stiff reading, 
and equally an education and a successful examina¬ 
tion—if you will read the law as given in the Penta¬ 
teuch, you will see what Jesus Christ has done in 
the enlargement of men's ideas and the fulfilment 
of elementary discipline and propositions. Love, if 
true, is growing, it will be mighty some day; and 
then we shall see that though the tithe has not been 


done away it has been carried up into its pi-oper coi>. 
summation; it is dis|)laccd by love, all-giving love, 
that wotulious love which says nothing has hceii given 
whibt anything has been withheld.— Joseph PaekjcIi 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. vii. 

FULFILMENT. NOT DESTRUCTION, THB 
METHOD OF JESUS 

• I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.’— Matthew v. xy. 

1. It is evident that our Lord’s critics bad been de¬ 
nouncing Him as an intelkctual and social anarchist, 
and one can imagine their evidence. 

It is also evident that Jesus keenly rcsenteil this 
charge, and one can undei-stand His reasons. ^Vhen 
He was called a revolutionary there was enough truth 
in tliecriticism to make it dangerous. He did ap))ear 
on first sight not to improve but to rcvei*se the {Mist, 
not to attack abuses but to Ujnoot institutions, and 
if this hr ! been so it would have been a serious re¬ 
flection, both upon the wisdom and the work of Jesua 
Destruction is not the principle of growth in any 
province of Gods univei*se. 

Had the oyiponents of Jesus been able to take a 
fairer view of II is work, they won hi have found that 
He was the opposite of what their teal’s painted. 
Under His spirit the God of Abraham and Jacob 
became our Heavenly Father, to be woishiyiped the 
world over wherever there was an honest lieart. 

II. Fulfilment is the guiding principle of aU 
successful progress and ought to control every de¬ 
partment of action. \Vhen, for instance, we attempt 
the regeneration of society, repi’cssion may be nccdrul 
as a temporary measure; but repi*ession is a policy 
of despair. It coerces, but it docs not control, it 
tenifies, but it does not satisfy. AVe ought to go to 
the root of the matter and find out the causes which 
create the vices of the people. 

1. The same principle holils in the elimination of 
sin from an inaividiial life. To sin is to miss the 
mark ; the arrow went astray, and struck the wrong 
place. Every vice is the invei-sion of a virtue, it is 
degenerate goodness. Moralists of the second order 
would advise a man to put his sins under lock and 
key; Jesus teaches men to ex[>el them. He would 
transform temptations to sin and make them in¬ 
centives to holiness ; He would have us concern our¬ 
selves not with the destruction of the evil but with 
the cultivation of the good. 

2. With this principle of fulfilment we ought also 
to approach the erroneous ideas which aflcct the 
popular mind and are rivals of the truth. It is wiser 
to give a man what he is seeking after than to 
denounce its imperfect substitute. It is, indeed, of 
no use to take away unless you can bestow, and 
therefore the wise missionary of to-day find.s out what 
the non-Christian religion means, and shows that it 
is a prophecy of Christ. It is the unknown God 
whom men are seeking through many systems and 
after many feushions; it is the known God whom 
Jesus reveals and presents to us all 
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Just as religion appears to us a fulfilment or a de¬ 
struction of life, shall we come to love or hate it If 
religion be nothing but a refusing and denying, a 
repi-essing and mortifying, then it may be a necessity; 
it is also a burden. But this is not the religion of 
Jesus as He taught and illustrated it in the life of 
Galilee. With Him relirion was not a bondage, but 
the breaking of fetters, tnat the sons of God might 
enter into the liberty of their Father’s house.— 
J. Watson (Ian Maclaben), The Inspiration of Ow 
Faiths p. 147. 

* Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophet*: 

1 am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. '—Matthew v. 17 . 

CoMPAEK the closing sentences of Max Nordau’s 
Degeneration : * The criterion by which true moderns 
may be recognized and distinguished from impostors 
calling themselves modems may be this: Whoever 
preaches absence of discipline is an enemy of progress; 
and whoever worships his “ I ” is an enemy to society. 
Society has for its fii'st premise, neighbourly love and 
capacity for self-sacrifice ; and progress is the effect 
of an even more rigorous subjugation of the beast in 
man, of an ever intcnser self-restraint, an ever keener 
•ense of duty and responsibili^. The emancipation 
for which we are striving is of the judgment, not of 
the appetites. In the profoundly penetrating words 
of Scripture: Think not that I am come to destroy 
the laWf or the prophets: I am not come to destroyy 
but to fulfil* 

CoBfPARE Matthew Arnold’s verses entitled ‘Pro¬ 
gress’. 

‘Think not’—M atthew v. 17. 

To be misunderstood even by those whom one loves 
is the cross and bitterness of life. It is the secret of 
that sad and melancholy smile on the lips of great 
men which so few understand ; it is the cruellest 
tiial reserved for self-devotion; it is what must have 
oftenest wrung the heart of the Son of Man; and if 
God could suffer, it would be the wound we should 
be for ever inflicting on Him. He also—He above 
all—is the great misunderstood, the least compre¬ 
hended.— Amiel. 

There is still something of self-seeking in the refined 
disinterestedness which will not justify itself, that it 
may feel itself superior to opinion.— Amiel. 

References.— V. 17.—J. R. Cohu, Th$ Smnon on th$ 
Mount, p. 36. W, Boyd Carpenter, The Great Charier of 
Chrxety p, 161. J. M. Wilson, Ihe Anglican PidpU of To-Day, 
p. 356. A. Jessopp, Christian WofH Pulpit, vol. zlvii. 1805, 
p. 218. Reuen Thomas, ibid, vol. lx. 1901, p. 404. H. £. J. 
Bevan, ibid. vol. Ixiii. 1903, p. 325. V. 17-20. — J. Oswald 
Dykes, The Manifesto of the King, p. 203. W. M. Sinclair, 
Simplicity in Christ, p. 287. E. Lyttelton, Studiee in the 
Sermon on the Mount, p. 125. V. 17-26. — A. Maclaren, Ex¬ 
positions of Holy Scripture—St, Matthew I,-VIII, p. 199. V. 
17-48.—Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. liii. No. 3031. V. 18. — Jhid, 
vol. xxviii. No. 1660. V. 19.—H. P. Liddon, Clerical Life 
and Work, p. 355. ‘ Plain Sermons ’ by contributors to the 
TracUfor ihs Times, vol. ix. p. 64. 


TRUE RELIGION 

' 1 say unto you, That except your righteousness shall exceed 

the righteousness (or rightness) of the scribes and 

Pharisees, ye shall m no case enter into the kingdom of 

heaven.’— Matthew v. 20. 

These words of our Lord are a challenge, an im¬ 
peachment and an indictment of high treason against 
those in authority in the Church. No man who 
uttered such words, under such conditions, could 
escape retaliation. Had our Lord contented Him¬ 
self with His wonderful works, He might have walked 
across Calvary unscathed. But one who could say 
such things as this, under such circumstances, must 
come to the Cross. Those who were so challenged 
were certain to encompass His death. For I want 
you just to notice who the challenge was made 
against It was made against the great religious 
teachers of the day, the scribes and Pharisees. They 
were the oracles of the kingdom, and in no case could 
they enter into the kingdom whose oracles they held. 
You know how the case stood, how religion had 
become foi-mal, mechanical. You cannot turn out 
righteousness from any machine. Directly reli^on 
becomes a system, it loses its power. Systematized 
religion degenerates always, sooner or later, into 
formalism. It was so then, and has ever been so 
since. 

I. The Scribes were the men who knew all about 
Holy Scripture. They read it, they learned it, they 
knew every word of it And yet, though they knew 
all about it, they did not know it 

II. And the Sadducees, who were they? They 
were the Higher Critics of the day. How did the 
lA)rd admonish them? He said. You are only 
haggling over the letter, you are literalists. You do 
not know the Scriptures, and you do not know the 
power of God. 

III. Then you know about the Pharisees and their 
punctiliousness, how they were the religionists. They 
did exactly what the^ were told in the letter and not 
the spirit According to the Pharisees, you might 
touch the dead body of an ass, but not of a high 
priest, because that would defile you. And you 
must not go and eat with unwashed hands. What 
did our Lord do ? He and His disciples deliberately 
went and sat down to dinner with unwashed hands— 
deliberately, as an object lesson. 

IV. I want you to note that our Lord stands 
amongst us to-day, and says to us, ‘Except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into 
the kingdom of heaven*. Is our religion formal? 
When we worship Christ with ceremony, let it be 
with understanding too—with the head and with the 
heart. He loved me, and washed me, and gave Him¬ 
self for me, and the object of life is to be like Him. 
If this righteousness is in us, we are right. Take 
care that your faith does not make you formalists at 
heart. It must make you like your dear Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ— A. H. Stanton, Unpublished 
Sermon. 
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THINGS NO MAN COULD SAY 

‘ I say unto you/— Matthew v. 20 , 

Things which no man would say or would be allowed 
to say and retain any reputation for sanity or truth- 
fulness. There are things which we cannot say, as 
certainly as there are things which we ought not to 
say. 

Yet we are now face to face with a Man who 
used all the vocabulary of God, a Man who never 
hesitated to use the language which God alone, 
according to our interpretation, has permitted Him¬ 
self to use. 

I. Begin where you like, the evidence is forthcom¬ 
ing and is unique. 

1. Let us hear Him in one of His simplest speeches; 
simplest, that is, when looked upon superficially: 

‘ I am meek and lowly in heart \ No man has a 
right to say that; to say * I am meek * is to prove 
that the speaker is not meek ; to claim lowliness 
may be to abandon it Never forget the ironies 
of history. Consider what it is for a man to stand 
up in any company of his fellows and to say, ‘I 
am meek and lowly in heart *! Not a soul would 
believe him ; there is a human instinct, an unwritten 
transcendental human intuition that says to a speaker, 
No, for if you were so you would not speak thus; 
you would leave us to aiscover your meekness and 
your lowliness of heart. 

2. Take another instance, running on the same 
line; * I will give you rest *. This is a word that no 
sane man can utter if he be only a man. Who knows 
the meaning of rest as Jesus Christ used that preg¬ 
nant word? No man can give another man rest; 
he can lull him, soothe him, administer (^iates to 
him, and bring to bear upon him the influence of 
chemical anodynes; he cannot give peace, rest, ful¬ 
ness of ]3eace. 

3. Take this instance . * I and My Father are one *. 
If that occui’s only once perhaps it was introduced 
surreptitiously, but it does not occur only once; for 
the same lips said: ‘He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Fatner *. A man may have said that, but 
he called down upon himself the lidicule of ail who 
heard it; he did not seek the faith of the world, he 
tempted its distrust and its derision. 

4. Hear Him once again, as we might hear Him in 

eveiy day of His life: ‘ I will raise him up at the 

last day . A man cannot say that, and be only a 
man; he is a lunatic, he is the devil, or he is God. 
You cannot make a commonplace of him ; you find 
no place in history that he can occupy. Can any 
man in the world stand this test? Not one. If any 
man has uttered these words he was less than a man 
or more than a man; and you cannot find a middle 
place for hiih. 

II. These are some of the passages. Now these 
passages put Christ in this position; they utterly 
discredit Him; He is the victim of His own preten¬ 
sions; He has discrowned Himself in the presence 
of sober-minded, honourable criticism. If He had 
daimed less He might have received more. He 


would sit down nowhere but on the throne. A 
man may easily cut up his own claims and preten¬ 
sions, and may be burned by lighting his own certifi¬ 
cates and credentials, and go up with them in their 
own smoky evaporation. But if the words are true 
they make Jesus Christ more than a man and better 
than a man ; and you cannot remove those words 
from the record without removing Christ with them. 
— Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. in. 
p. 13. 

* Except your rigfhteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 

the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into 

the kingdom of heaven.* —Matthew v. 20. 

People have often tried to find a type of life that 
might serve as a basement type. . . . The type must 
be one discontented with society as it is.— Walter 
Pater. 

References. —V. 20.—F. E. Paget, Faculties and Diffi¬ 
culties for Belief and Unbelief p. 100. H. S. Lunn, Christian 
iVorll Pulpit, vol. XXX ;iii. 1890, p. 382. H. Hensley Henson, 
tbid^ vol. Ixv. 1904, p. 130. R. W. Hiley, Yearns Sermons, 
vol. ll. p. 28. IL Varley, Spiritual Light and Lifs^ p. 129. 
J, B. Mozley, Sermons Preached Before the University of Oxford, 
p. 25. Henry Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. ill. p. 50. 
A. G. Mortimer, One Hundred Miniature Semums, vol. II. p. 
36. V. 21.—F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. IIv 
1898, p. 232. Hugh Black, ibid. vol. Ixiv. 1903, p. 7. 

* It was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not . . . But 1 

say . . .’—Matthew v. 21, 22. 

One of the commonest and most deep-seated, and 
perhaps not the least pernicious fallacy in our esti¬ 
mate of relative ‘goodness,* lies in our clisposition to 
rank negative above positive virtue—abstinence from 
wrong above active duty and distinguished service. 
There is surely a higher and completer decalogue 
than the purely prohibitory one of Sinai, taught us 
by One who surpassed and superseded Moses. ‘ Thou 
shalt* appeals to nobler natures and befits a more 
advanced civilization than ‘ Thou shalt not *. The 
early Israelites, just emerging from the double de¬ 
gradation of semi-barbarism and of slavery, and soiled 
with the brutal passions and the slimy sins belonging 
to both conditions, had first to be taught the difficult 
lessons of self-denial and forbearance. On Christian! 
is laid the loftier obligation of active and laborioui 
achievement. It is much for the fierce appetites and 
feeble wills of savages to abstain from the grosser in¬ 
dulgences of the temper and the flesh—not to steal, 
not to kill, not to lust, not to lie. But the civiliza¬ 
tion of a cultured and awakened age can rest content 
in no such formal or meagre conception of moral 
duties. It cannot acquiesce in mere self-regarding 
excellence. It feels that there is something at once 
loftier, more generous, and more imperative than the 
asceticism which aims simply at the elaboration and 
development of the spiritual possibilities of a man*! 
own nature—and that to serve others, even in miry 
byways, in menial capacities, in damaging and revolt¬ 
ing conditions, is a worthier and more Christian 
vocation than coddling one's individual soul. Faire 
Bon devoir is, after all, a nobler purpose than ftUrB 
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son 8alut--W. Rathbokk Greg, Literary and 
Social Judgments, pp. 488, 489. 

Ueferencfm.— V. 21, 22.—J. U. Coliu, Th€ Sermon on the 
Mount, p. 131. H. Scott Holland, Christian World Pulpit, 
?ol. Ixix. 1303, p. 321. J. 11, \Valker, ibid. vol. Ixxiv. lOOB, 
p. 378. V. 21-24. — E. Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon on the 
Mount, p. 135. V. 21-2G. — J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifato 
of the King, p. 223. 

• 1 sfty unto you. That whosoever is ang^rr with his brother 

withojt a cause shall be in danger ot the judgment.— 

Matthew v. 22. 

Yoo are to distinguish, of course, controvci*sy from 
rebuke. The assertion of truth is to be always 
gentle: the chastisement of wilful falsehood may be 
—very much the contrary indeed. Christ’s Sermon 
on the Mount is full of polemic theology, but very 
ntle: ‘Ye have heard tnat it hath been said—but 
say unto you*; ‘and if ye salute your brethixin 
only, what do ye more than othei-s ? ’ and the like.— 
Ruskin ; see also Mornings in Florence, § 112. 

High cultivation may help to self-command, but it 
multiplies the chances of irritative contact. In man¬ 
sion, in hovel, the strain of life is peipetufdly felt— 
between the married, between paient and chiklren, 
between relatives of every degree, l)etween employci's 
and em|)loycd. They debate, they disjiute, they 
wrangle, they exphnle—their nerves arc relieved, and 
they are ready to begin over again. Quit the home 
and quarrelling is less obvious, but it goes on all 
about one. What propoitionof the Ictteis delivered 
any morning would be found to be written in dis¬ 
pleasure, in petulance, in wrath ? Tlie post-bag 
shrieks insults or bursts with suppressed malice.— 
George Gissixg. 

RKFKnKNCKS,—V. 22.—E. Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon 
on the Mount, p. 141. W, Leighton Grane, Hard Sayings of 
JeiUi Christ, p. 151. 

MEMORY AT THE ALTAR 

* If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest — 

Matthew v. 23. 

There are a hunched things we may and ought to 
do at the altar. We should bow at the altar with 
reverence of spirit. We should confess at the altar 
with penitence of soul. We should sing at the altar 
with glad thanksgiving. We should make our vows 
at the altar with earnest purpose. Hut whateverel.se 
we do we must there remember. We must yoke 
memory to woi-ship else worship will be vain. 

I. \Ve must remember our relations with our 
fellows. That is a secret of blessing at the altar. 
It is an enrichment of our worship that we remember 
our happy relations with our fellows. 

It is essential to our woiship that we rememl)cr 
our unhappy social conditions at the altar. Our 
brother may have a legitimate grievance against us. 
We have wronged him. And we are called to re¬ 
member that unwelcome fact at the holy altar. 
Leave your gift before the altar, go and be i*econciled 
to your brother, then, with clean hands and a pure 
heart come and oiler your gift Do not forget the 


gift and the altar when you have righted yourself 
with your brother. No social service, however obligi^ 
tory and beautiful, must lead us to neglect the gift 
ancl the altar. Our Lord, Who was the servant of 
all, was supremely the servant of Jehovah. 

There must always be a right relationship between 
our service of hmnanity and our sacrifice to God. 

When I give God His rights I shall hasten to girt 
man his rights. Hhilanthiopy and worship musi 
blend if both are to he effective. It is indeed a 
short-sighted |)olicy which \iould abolish the altar 
and its woi’ship for the service of humanity. Look at 
the very meaning of the word wonship: it means 
worthship. 

II . l*jLssing from the immediate reference of tho 
text, and still holding to its principle, M'e must 
remember the general circumstances of our lifa 
Life’s painful circumstances are seen in tlicir tru6 
profioiiions if lemcmhcrcHl at the altai*. 

III. We must remember our sins. Tins is not a 
popular doctrine, nor is it a popular practice. Yel 
it is a deep ncce.ssity of the soul that when we bring 
our gilt to tlic altar we remember our transgressiona 
Public woi-ship oUere us an immense opportunity for 
the exercise of memory upon our sins. As Hcnjamta 
Jowett of Halliol ha.s said, ‘The advantage of public 
woi-sliip is that it is also private*. The privacy of 
public woi'sliip is its opportunity and its cliarm. If 
memory lie thus exercisexi, it shall lead us to a great 
evangelical victory. We shall pass from the vision 
of our sin to the vision of the blood of Jesus, God's 
Son, which cicanseth ns from all sin.—D issualeT, 
Youxg, Messages for Home and Life, p. 155. 

REPF.nKNCKS.—V. 23.—J. M. Neal©, Sermons Preached in 
SackvUle College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 70; see also Readings for 
the Aged (ii\\ SQr’iw), p. 148. V. 23-25.—E. GrifKth Joties^ 
The Cross and ths Dies Box, p. 30. V. 24.—C. E. JefTorsoiiy 
The Character of Jesus, p. 147. V, 25.—If. Rawliii^ 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lit 1897, p. 290. V. 26, 2G.— 
T. DiHiiey Barlow, Rays from the Sun of Righieousness, p. 1 , 
W. H. Brookfield, Sermons, p. 58. E. Lyttelton, Studies im 
the Sermon on the Mount, p. 150. V. 20.—F. C. Spurr, 
Clirulian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. 1894, p. 117. V. 27, 28.— 
E. Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon on the Mount, p. 157. 

* riaia Sermons' by contributors to the Trade for the Timu^ 
vol. ix. p. 295. 

* Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath com* 

mitted adulter/ with her already in his heart'—M atthew 

V. aS. 

But this is not the rule by which we are to judge our 
past actions, but to guard our future ones, lie who 
has thoughts of lust or passion is not innocent in tha 
sight of God, and is liable to be carried on to perforin 
the act on which he suffei*s himself to dwell. And in 
looking forward, he will do well to rememl)er this 
caution of Christ’s, but in looking backward, in think* 
ing of others, in endeavouring to estimate the actual 
amount of guilt or ti*espass; if he begins by placing 
thought upon the level of action, he will end by 
placing action on the level of thought It would Im 
a monstrous state of mind in which we regarded men 
imagination of evil as the same thing with action; 
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hatred as the same with murder; thoughts of im¬ 
purity as the same with adultery. It is not so that 
we have leaimed Christ . . . However imjX)rtant it 
may be to i-emember that the all-seeing eye of God 
tries the reins, it b no less important to remember 
also that morality consists in definite acts capable of 
being seen and judged of by our fellow-creatures.— 

Jo W KIT. 

She was unaware that the distance between us and 
dreadful crimes is much greater often than it appears 
to be. The man who looks on a woman with adul¬ 
terous desire has already committed adultery in his 
heart if he be restrained only by force or fear of 
detection; but if the restraint, although he may not 
be conscious of it, is self-imposed, he is not guilty. 
Nay, even the dread of consequences is a motive of 
Bufiicient resjicclability to make a large difference 
between the sinfulness of mere lust and that of its 
fulfilment—From MirianVs Schooling^ by Mark 
Rutherford. 

Ukkkrkncbii.—V. 28.—C. S. Macfariand. Chriiiian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixx. IDOG, p. 21. 

‘ Pluck it out, and cast it from thee.*— Matthew v. ag. 

No man ever took his besetting sin, it may be lust, or 
pride, or love of rank and position, and, as it were, 
cut it out by voluntarily placing himself where to 
gi*atify it was impossible, without sensibly receiving a 
new strength of character.— Jowett. 

Repeiikncra. — V. 20, 30.—E. Lyttelton, Studies in the 
Sermon on the Mount, p. 1G5. J. B. Mozley. Sermons Parochial 
mnd Occasional, p. 1. 

* If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off. and cast it from thee.* 
—Matthew v. 3a 

Offentf. in Scripture does not mean sin itself so much 
as something suggestive of it; something which puts 
sin in our way, and places us in imminent danger of 
giving way to it In all such cases our Lord enjoins 
a decided line upon man. . . . After all it is not the 
temptations which meet men, but the temptations 
which they go to meet, which they purposely find out, 
and use all kinds of art and management and subtlety 
to put themselves in the way or, which do the great 
mischief in moral and spiritual things.— Mozley. 

• 1 say unto you. That ye resist not evil.*— Matthew v. 39. 

Is not the public air which European nations breathe 
at this moment, as it has been for several years back, 
charged with thunder? Despots are plotting, ships 
are building, man's ingenuity is bent, as it never was 
bent before, on the invention and improvement of 
instruments of death; Europe is bristling with five 
millions of bayonets ; and this is the condition of the 
world for which the Son of God died eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two yeoi-s ago! There is no mystery of 
Providence so inscrutable as this ; yet, is not the very 
sense of its mournfulness a proof that the spirit of 
C3iristianity is living in the minds of men ? For, 
of a verity, military glory is becoming in our best 
thoughts a bloody rag, and conquest the first in the 
•Ktaloguc of mighty crimes. • . . There cannot be a 


doubt that when the political crimes of kings and 
governments, the sores that fester in the heart of 
society, and all ‘the burden of the unintelligible 
world,’ weigh heaviest on the mind, we have to thank 
Christianity for it That pure light makes visible 
the darkness. *rhc Sermon on the Blount makes tho 
morality of nations ghastly. The Divine love makes 
human hate stand out in dark relief. This sadnesSi 
in the essence of it nobler than any joy, is tlie heritage 
of the Christian. ... If the Christian is less happ^ 
than the Pagan, and at times I think he is so, it 
arises from the reproach of the Christian's unreached 
ideal, and from the strings of his finer and more 
scrupulous conscienca— Alexander Smith in Dreain- 
thorp. 

In the Spectator*s review of James Gilmour's book. 
Among the Mongols, it is stated : ‘As for clanger, he 
had made up his mind not to carry arms, not to be 
angry with a heathen, happen what might, and— 
though he does not mention this—not to be afraid 
of anything whatever, neither dogs, nor thieves, nor 
hunger, nor the climate; and he kept those three re¬ 
solutions. If ever on earth there lived a man who 
kept tlie law of Christ, and could give proofs of it, 
and be absolutely unconscious that he was giving 
them, it is this man whom the Mongols he lived 
among called “our Gilmour'V 

References. — V. 30.—AV. Allen Whitworth, Church Times, 
vol. xxxiii. 1805, p. 538. V. 31, 32.—E. Lyttelton, Studies m 
the Sermon on the Mount, p. 174. V. 33, 34. — J. 11. Jellett, 
TJu Elder Son, p. 129. V. 33-37.—C. ^Jore, Church Times, 
vol. xlii. 1899, p. 174 . E. Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermomm 
the Mount, p. 185. A. Maclarea, Expositions 0 /J/oly Scripture 
— St, Matthew L-VIII, p. 208. J. Oswald Dykes, Ths Mani¬ 
festo of the King, p. 205. V, 30.— W, M. Sioclair, Ths Nem 
Law, p. 80. 

THE LAW OP REVENGE 

‘Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye, and m 
tooth for a tooth: but 1 say unto you. Resist not him that 
is evil.*— Matthew v, 38, 39, 

Our Lord is here dealing with one interesting pre¬ 
scription of the old law. It had definitely allowed 
revenge up to a certain point, but no further. It 
might go to the ]-)oint of exact leciprocity. 

I. Here we must remark th.at the law of the old 
covenant was in itself a limitation of human instinct 
The savage instinct of revenge is to rush blindly in, 
and do ns much hann to an enemy as can be done. 
The .savage satisfies himself to the full; he kills the 
man that has done him wong and his wife and 
family. Now nothing is more striking in the old 
covenant than that it checks barbarous habits and 
puts them under restraint The point which needs 
emphasizing is that the old law worked by way of 
gradual limitation, not of sudden abolition, God 
dealt with men gradiinlly. Their savage passions ore 
restrained under the Old Testament as a prepamtion 
for the time when they were to be brought under the 
perfect discipline of the Son of man. So now, when 
the fullness of the time is come, our Lord lays 00 
this passion of revenge a harder and deeper prescrip 
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tion, and says in fact to each of His disciples: A 
wrong aimed at thee as an individual is, so far as 
thy feeling goes, simply to be an occasion for showing 
complete libeity of spirit and superiority to all out¬ 
rage. The Lord recjuires not moderation in revenge, 
but complete self-effacement 

II. We may notice that this requirement of self- 
effacement is of the nature of an ascetic proscnption, 
as when our Lord said, ‘ If thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out; if thy right hand oHend thee, cut it 
off*. The instinct of revenge has in it something 
that is right: something of the passion of justice. 
It is a true instinct which makes us feel that for 
wrong done man should suffer wrong. It is derived 
from the Divine principle of justice. But in our own 
cases, where our own interests are concerned, this 
passion of justice has come to be so mixed up with 
selfishness, and with those excessive demands which 
spring of selfishness—in a word, it has become so de¬ 
filed with sin—that our Lord imposes on it an 
absolute ban; He says: * Vengeance is Mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord \ 

III. The requirement which our Lord lays on His 
disciples is not only made in words. It was enforced, 
whore the enforcement is most striking, in our Lord’s 
example. You watch our Lonl in His Pa.ssion ; and 
when you look delicately and accurately at the de¬ 
tails of the treatment He received, you observe how 
almost intolerably hard to bear were many of His 
trials. Yet ‘when He was reviled. He reviled not 
again; when He suffered. He threatened not; but 
committed Himself to Him that judgeth right¬ 
eously*. — Bishop Gore, Sermon on the Mount p. 
79. 

Rbpbrknces.— V. 88-42.—S. Chadwick, Humanity and 
Ood, p. 313. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, 
Matthew I.-VIII. p. 210. E. Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon 
on the Mounts p. 193. W. Leighton Crane, Hard Sayings of 
Jesus Christf p. 77. J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto of the King, 
p. 287. V. 38<48.—C, Gore, Church Times^ vol. xxxiii. 1895, 
p.368. 

* Resist not evil.’— Matthew v, 39. 

Macaulay admits this placable and forgiving spirit 
was a redeeming feature of Lord Bacon’s character. 

‘ He bore with meekness his high civil honours, and 
the far higher honours gained by his intellect. He 
was very seldom, if ever, provoked into treating any 
person with malignity and insolence. No man more 
readily held up the left check to those who had 
smitten the riglit No man was more expert at the 
soft answer which turncth away wrath.* 

There came one time, when I was in Pall Mall, 
an ambassador with a company of Irishmen and rude 
fellows; the meeting was over before they came, and 
I was gone up into chamber, where I heard one of 
them say, ‘ He would kill all the Quakers *. 1 went 

down to him, and was moved in the power of the 
Lord to speak to him. I told him, ‘ The law said, 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; but thou 
threatenest to kill all the Quakers, though they have 
done thee no hurt. But,* said I, ‘ here is gospel for 


thee: here is my hair, here is my cheek, and here is 
my shoulder,* turning it to him. This came so over 
him that he and his companions stood as men amazed, 
and said, if that was our principle, and if we were as 
we said, they never saw the like in their lives. I told 
them what I was in words I was the same in life. 
Then the ambassador, who had stood without, came 
in; for he said that Irish colonel was such a desperate 
man that he durst not come in with him, for fear he' 
should do us some mischief; but truth came over 
him, and he carried himself lovingly towards us; as 
also did the amlmssador; for the Lord’s power was 
over them all.—Fox’s Journal. 

Refbrkng 1 ‘:s.—V. 39.—W. Garrett Herder, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. xlix. 1896, p. 117. J. H. F. Peile, EccUsia 
Discens, p. 222. James Moffatt, The Second Things of Life^ p. 
21. V. 39-41.—Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit^ voL 
xlix. 1896, p. 131. 

THE SECOND MILE 

* Whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him 
twain.’—M atthew v. 41. 

L That for which the second mile stands—the over¬ 
plus of goodness, unselfishness, and service—is seen 
throughout the whole Gospel. It characterizes, for 
insLince, Christ’s ample interpretation of the old com¬ 
mandment, ‘ Thou shalt not kill ’ becomes in His lips 
‘ Be not angry ’. The law forbade adultery—He pro¬ 
scribed evil thought. The law condemned false wit¬ 
ness—Christ said, ‘ Let your yea be yea, and your nay, 
nay *. In other words, in His interpretation of the old 
code Christ taught men to go the second mile—not 
merely to desist from open sin, but to manifest that 
specific grace of which the particular sin is the moral 
antithesis. The same principle is seen also in the re¬ 
cord of the measure in which God deals out His bless¬ 
ing to His people. He not only bestows pardon but 
abundant pardon. He gives not only grace but 
abounding gi’ace. He promises not only victory in 
life’s conflicts but makes men ‘ more than conquerors ’. 

II. Applied to life’s compulsions, of whicn every 
one of us is conscious—those things of which we can 
never rid ourselves and from which we can never 
altogether escape—the doctrine of the second mile en¬ 
joins the doing of ordinary toil and the fulfilment ol 
ordinary obligation in the spirit of Christian service. 
It demands that we shall not only be honest in our 
business dealings but generous also, measuring duty 
not by financial consideration but in the spirit of 
Christian service. It means that we look beyond 
second causes and gladly acknowledge God’s will in all 
life’s restrictions and burdens. 

III. But the glory of the second mile is only to be 
seen in all its fullness as exemplified in Christ Himselt 
His life, His teaching. His mii:acles of healing, His 
gentleness, the purity of the example, which He left 
us, may be looked upon as the first mile to which the 
need of men compelled Him. But love constrained 
Him still further, and the second mile led Him to 
Calvary! And still day by day does He manifest that 
same love in His response to our constraints. For if we 
invite Him for one mile, and compel Him by faith 
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and prayer with that compulsion to which He always 
BO readily 3deld8, to come into fellowship with us, He 
always goes further and gives * exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask And if we invite Him for the 
first mile of life, we need have no fear but that He 
will come with us twain, even through death and be¬ 
yond, It is Christ who has made the second mile 
beautiful, and beckons us on to share its glory.—J. 
Stuart Holden, The Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 119. 

Referkncrs.—V. 41.—Rocliffe Mackintosh, Christian World 
Pulpitf vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 189. V. 43. — W. M. Sinclair, The 
New Law^ p. 20. V. 43, 44. — H. Hensley Henson, Christ and 
the Nation^ p. 266. Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. xlix. 1896, p. 169. V. 43-48. — A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—SU Matthew I.-VIII. p. 214. J. Oswald 
Dykes, The Manifesto of the King^ p. 311. E. Lyttelton, Studies 
in the Sermon on the Mounts p. 200. G. Macdotiald, Unspoken 
Sermons^ p. 217. V. 44. — J. R. Cohu, The Sermon on the 
Mount, p. 142. W. G. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 
51. V. 46. — Henry Van Dyke, Sermons to Young Men, p. 193. 
R. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. 1896, p. 209. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1414. V. 46, 47. — R. W. 
E^ede, The Evangelical Revival, p. 60. 

LOVE YOUR ENEMIES 

* 1 say onto you, Love 3rour enemies.*—M atthbw r. 44. 

It is one of the signs of the Divine originality of 
Christ that, in the midst of a condition of society 
which throughout the world was based on national 
selfishness and racial hatred. He ordered the citizens 
of His kingdom to act on the very opposite principle 
of treating every human being as a friend. 

* In the time of our Lord, and in the last decrepi¬ 
tude of the morality of nations, the selfi.shness of 
human intercourse was much greater than the present 
age can easily understand. fishness, therefore, was 
not a mere abuse or corruption arising out of the 
infirmity of human nature, but a theory and almost 
a part of moral philosophy. It was in the midst of 
all this recognized and authorized sentiment to the 
contrary that Christ stood up and said, “ Love your 
enemies 'V 

We may perhaps have been thrown much together 
with people whose tastes and opinions were quite 
different from our own. Each fault that we may have 
committed has probably been watched by keen ob¬ 
servers, who, if they are of the world and not of 
Christ, will score one against us accordingly. It would 
probably amaze us beyond measure did we know 
what is said of us, in our absence, by those of our 
acquaintances who have occasion to mention our 
names. We cannot live entirely here amongst people 
possessed by the Spirit of Christ We are far more 
likely to meet with enemies, in the general sense of 
the word, than with friends. 

‘ I say unto you. Love your enemies; bless them 
that curse you ; do good to them that hate you ; and 
pray for them that despitefully use you, and persecute 
you.* A hard task to us in our natural state. Un¬ 
aided we cannot think kindly of the offender. Our 
lips would more easily form themselves into a curse 
than a blessing. 


I. The Holy Spirit of God alone can help us to 
this calm, tranquil, undisturbed feeling of Christian 
benevolence which our Lord commands. That is 
why our Loi-d commands it with such confidence. He 
knows that in Gods strength we can get this temper. 
But He here is urging it for our own sakes. 

It is because such boilings of our blood prevent 
us from being what we should. They are of the 
devil, not of God. Christ gives us the reason: * That 
ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven *. 

II. It is no use having right opinions about re¬ 
ligion, unless we get the Holy Spint to enable us to 
put them into practice. Think how far more deeply 
men are every moment offending than even our most 
cruel enemy has iniured us. How easily might God 
take awa^ the unthankful and the evil from sharing 
His blessings at idl! Yet He allows them to rejoice— 
filling their hearts with food and gladness, and giving 
them ever, opportunity of returning to Him befoi'e 
it is too late. If (xod can do that, to Whom all sin 
is so utterly abhoiTent ,why cannot we overlook these 
miserable little offences which can only affect the 
things of this life? Oh, pray more earnestly than 
ever before for this conquering glorious grace of the 
Holy Spirit in this thing; that we may reach this 
happy, unruffled, hopeful temper; not that we may 
grow indifferent to error and wrongdoing, but that, 
while doing what we can to bring the counsels of the 
evil to nough^ we may remember all the time that the 
slanderer, the injurious, or the insolent, are all the time 
our brethren, misguided children of the same great 
Father, bought by the same precious Blood, ne^ing 
the same pardon as ouiselves. 

* Love your enemies, and pray for them which despitefuUy nse 
you.*— Matthew v. 44. 

Thers is a class of men who see a great many things 
to be said against their own side, and a great deal for 
its adversaries. They fulfil the precept; ‘ Love your 
enemies,' but we could almost wish we were among 
them, that we might have some chance of impartiality 
and a small portion of their favour.—Da. John Kke. 

In George Fox's Journal for 1652 he describes a riot, 
in the course of which a rude mason gave him a severe 
blow on the back of the hand, bruising the flesh and 
benumbing the arm, * that I could not draw it unto 
me again. But I looked at it in the love of God (for 
I was in the love of God to them all, that had perso- 
cuted me).' 

*Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good tO 
them that hate you.*—M atthew v. 44. 

There are cases, I grant you—cases of impenitent 
wickedness—where the higher law is suspended, findf 
no chance to act—whcie relief from the Dond is itself 
mercy and justice. But the higher law is always 
thei*e. You know the formula—* It was said by them 
of old time—But I say unto you *. And then follows 
the new law of a new society. And so in marriage. 
If love has the smallest room to work—if forgiveness 
can find the narrowest foothold—love and forgiveness 
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tre imposed on—demanded of—the Christian 1 here 
as everywhere else. Love and forgiveness — not 
penalty and hate!—Mas. H. Wabd in The Marriage 
of William Ashe. 

I I'KKACHKD in Charles Square to tlie largest congrega¬ 
tion I liave ever seen there. Many of the baser 
people would fain have inteiTupted, but they found, 
after a time, it was lost labour. One, who was more 
serious, was (as she aftcrwaixls confessed) exceedingly 
angry at them. But she was (]uickly rebuked by a 
stone which hit on her forehead and struck her down 
to the ground. In that moment her anger was at an 
end, and love filled her heart— Wesley’s Journal 
(9 May, 1742). 

THE JUST AND THE UNJUST 

* He makfth His sun to rise on the evil and on the gfood, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust'—M atthkw v. 
45. 

Why does God cause Ilis sun to rise on the evil as 
well 08 the good ? why does He send the rain on the 
unjust as well as on the just? God, because lie is 
God, never acts without reasoa There is a meaning 
and purpose in this matter, as indeed there is a mean¬ 
ing and puipose in all God's dealings, and in all God’s 
works; and what you and I want to pray for, is the 
clear eye and the attentive mind and the enlightened 
heart to understand these things. 

Now there seem to be three reasons at any rate 
why God causes the sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sends the rain on the just and unjust. 

I. He Wants us to Believe in His Fatherhood, in 
Its widest meaning. God wants us to realize that 
He is the Father of all men, whether they be good 
or whether tliey be Imd, and because God is the Father 
of all men He must, nay. He loves to show His abund¬ 
ant woiks of love to all men, so instead of the in¬ 
difference of Natui-e, we have before us the great 
beneficence of God. We see God in the light of a 
loving Father, making ample, making equal provision 
for all His children, bad and good. Now God the 
Father is doing nothing unjust in all this. When 
He (loos this lie is doing, when you come to think 
of it. He is doing exactly what a good earthly father 
would do. Picture to youi-self a father who has many 
children. Some of them may be dearer and closer to 
him than the othei*s. There may be one son who 
may love him better than his brothers and sisters, 
ami that one son of his may have won his father’s 
heart more than all the rc«t of the family put together. 
But that father docs not confine his attention to the 
best l)clovcd of the family. No, he exercises his 
fatherly care over all his children, all of them; he 
clothes all of them, he feeds all and educates all of 
them, he tries to set all out in life, he toils for all of 
them. Why ? Because he is the father of them all, 
and so with God the Father. We are all His children, 
the worst os well as the best of men. He never for¬ 
gets us, He never disowns us. He tries to win us 
wanderers back, by giving us fi-esh signs of His love 
and goodwill 


II. The World is not a Place of Judgment, but 
It is a Place of Probation.—The j^ood and the evil 
—we know it—the good and the evil are working and 
living in this world to-day, side by side, and Jesus 
Christ Himself recognized this fact, in that most in¬ 
structive parable of the tares and the wheat In that 
parable He bade us not to judge anybody, but to let 
the good and the bad remain together unseparated 
until the harvest—that means as Tong as this world 
lasts. 'ITie good and the bad ore to remain undistin¬ 
guished. 

III. Qod Wants to Teach us the Length and 
Breadth of His Forgiving Love.—^The gifts and 
blessings of Nature give us some faint idea of Ilis 
love. Only a faint itlea. God bestows all the loveli¬ 
ness of the world upon such sinners as we are. Then, 
though we wander from God, though we forget G(xl, 
still the sun sliincs, still refreshing rain comes. And 
all this He does, He continue.s to do, for this reason, 
to bid us to look up and see that Father, with Whom 
is no variableness neither shadow of tuniing. We 
love change, but God never changes. He alwa}*8 it 
our Father. He always loves us. In spite of ourselves^ 
in spite of our selfishness, in spite of our sins, God 
Who hates sin with a hatred of which He alone is 
capable, God still continues to bless us and give us 
all we need. He still loves to give gocxl unto men* 
What a forgiving love that must be! 

' He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good.'—• 
Matthkw V. 45. 

The sun does not wait for prayers and incantations 
in order to be induced to rise, but shines out forth¬ 
with and is hailed by all; so do not you wait for 
applause and praise to be induced to do good, but do 
it of your own accord, and you will be as much loved 
as the sun.—E picietus. 

* He sendeth rain on the just and on the anjost'— Matthiw 

V. 45 . 

‘ But,’ adds Bacon, after quoting this verse in his essay 
upon Goodness, ‘he doth not raise wealth, nor shine 
Honour and Vertues, upon Men equally. Common 
henefits arc to lie communicate with ail; but peculiar 
Benefits, with choice.* 

* If je love them which love you, what reward have je ? de 

not even the publicans the same ?Mattii^sw v. 46. 

It would lie a great step in advance for most of us to 
love anybody, and the publicans of the time of Jesus 
must have been a much more Christian set than most 
Christians of the present day; but that we should 
love those who do not love us is a height never scaled 
now except by a few of the elect in whom Christ still 
survives.— Mark RutherforJs Deliverance. 

If any of the Indians in Gcoigia were sick (which 
indeed exceedingly rai-ely hnp|)ened, till they learned 
gluttony and drunkenness from the Christians), those 
that were near him gave him whatever he wanted 
O, who will convert the English into honest Heathens I 
— Wesley’s Jov/mal (8 Feb., 1753), 
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THE DISTINCTIVENESS OP THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 

• If ye salute your brethren onJv, what do ye more than others ? 

do not even the publicans the same ? ’—Matthew v. 47. 

The drift of this passa^je is the distinctiveness of the 
Christian life. Christ has an ideal of His own to 
oflcr to the world ; His type of goodness is original, 
is unique, and the lives of those who follow lliiii are 
to furnish the proof of it. 

The illustration in the text may seem a trivial one ; 
but it is not so. Manners make the man always. 

Half the battle of human advancement is gained 
when men have learned to give to one another not 
less than they receive from one another. The social 
equilibrium is maintained on these terms, and the 
individual life is preserved in well-being and peace. 

I. Law and Personal Duty.—The regrettable 
thing is when with this, the legal standard loi* society, 
there is confounded the moral standard for the indi¬ 
vidual. Israel had never learned to distinguish 
between personal duty and civic obligation. The 
standard of mere equity is a noble enough standard 
in its way, and even when most unpleasing may extort 
an admiration of a kind. It is not the Christian 
standard. 

II. Retaliation and Non-Resistance.—The non- 
resi>tancc of injury. ‘I say unto you, Itesist not 
evil/ etc. And here, let us remember, that it is 
the individual life that is referred to. Christ speaks 
to the private life, leaving societies and nations free, 
as they are inherently bound, to maintain right in 
the world by the (inal argument if need be. The 
tcm|>er that will not take offence invariably ends by 
dkarming violence. The supreme example, of coui'se, 
is the Son of man. In His life meekness is a notable 
trait throughout 

III. The Christian and His Enemy,—Your per¬ 
secutor is to be loved. No one anywhere is to be 
hated, and nothing is to be hated but hate. 

That is a high pitch of virtue to rise to. Rut, you 
observe, we are oflered here a ladder of scif-discipline 
by which to rise to it. First comes the injunction, 

* Bless them that cui*se you'. Then, next, he is to do 
his enemy good. For, as we all know, nothing is so 
treacherous as feeling. He is to pray for his enemy. 
The most real and irrefragable tiling in the whole 
univewe is surely the Divine Heart which is the 
radiant, life-giving core of it And what docs that 
Heart do but just this: bless its enemies, and load 
them daily with benefits and yearn over them ever¬ 
more.—A. Martin, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. 
Lxxii. 1907, p. 88. 

THE MINISTRY AND THE MASSES 
• What do ye more than others? ’—Matthew v. 47 , 

The relation of working men to the churehes is 
determined by many things, and one of them is worth 
special consideration. When I think of the impres¬ 
sions received in my artisan days, and compare them 
with later exjierience, I have to recognize in crowds 
of the workers a deep-rooted prejudice, not so much 


against the office of the ministry as against the men 
who hold it. That this piejiidice is as a stone wall 
l)etween them, no one who knows the former will 
seriously (picstion. 

The prejudice, not to use a stronger tenn, exists; 
and, until they can fight it down, niinistei*s must 
reckon with it as best they can. Of one thing I am 
pei-suaded : it will yieUl to no assumjition of’ orders ; 
it is impervious to argument ; and it is proof’against 
appeals to respect the ministerial office for its own 
sake. Nothing can make an impression on this pre¬ 
judice but an e.xample which works out in self- 
sacrifice, character, and courage. If ministers arc to 
be highly esteemed, it must he for their woiks sake. 

1 . It IS the first of these that goes to the (juick 
of the problem. It is self-sacrifice. Religion must 
always find its dynamic through the heart. He who 
holds the heart in the service of religion is a giiuit as 
compared with a vastly abler man who but influences 
the mind. ‘ All men are commanded by the souL* 
The Koian niakt^s a distinct class of those who aro 
by nature good, and vhose gocxlncss has an influence 
on othei-s, and |ironounces this class to be the aim of 
religion. The light of the saintly spirit which, os it 
has often been remarked, is a form of the Iieroic 
spirit, shines through the wrappings of education and 
dogma, and reveals to us the synthetic power and 
licauty of sacrifice. It is not reason or anility, it is 
not money or mechanism, nor these comhined, that 
can effectually lift the race. Nothing, on our side of 
the question, can do this but good men. Man b 
God’s means for acting upon men, \Vhethor God 
could save the world apart from human agency we 
know not. This is certain. He has not so far willed 
to do so. God in Christ is the Supreme Sacrifice for 
the salvation of the world ; and man s power with 
man is obedience to the same profound law. 

It is one great weakness of our Protestant Churehes 
that we produce so few saints who strike the imagina¬ 
tion of the people. We somehow fail, all but en¬ 
tirely, to achieve the type of man and woman which 
is to the sacerdotal Churches what pageantry or 
sentiment is in politics. Who, for example, during 
the bust quarter of a century has given nobler hostage 
to the imagination of the workci-s than the late 
Father Dolling? A man who offered his life on the 
altar of the unreached majority; who livcil and 
moved amid human wreckage and moral hopeless¬ 
ness, probably unmatched on the face of the earth. 
Broken in health and consumed in little more than 
half his days; living daily, as we are told, with 
vagabonds at his table and outcasts sleeping at night 
uiuler his roof, this man’s life was an incarnation of 
the divincst of all motives—the redemption of ths 
lowest in the Saviour’s name. 

And when he ‘underwent the ceremony of death’ 
men who rarely speak of the Christian religion with¬ 
out a sneer, and newspapci-s that exist nearest the 
ground, bore willing testimony to a sacrifice that 
finds its way through the imagination to the heai^ 
as nothing else can. Father Damien^ diseased and 
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rotting among his lepers, and Father Dolling, toiling 
for the outcasts of London, ai*e of the same spiritufiu 
kin. * No man,* says a wise teacher, * ever casts the 
wealth of his life and the crown of his devotion at 
the feet of Jesus without quickening the earth with 
diviner life, and uplifting it with a new courage/ 

II . Next to self-sacrifice character can do much to 
break down popular prejudice against ministers as a 
class. One of the first and hardest things they have 
to do is to convince the masses that they preach 
what they believe, and, as far as possible, live what 
they preach. Ministers must make men feel that 
the message which they claim to have received of the 
Lord Jesus is for themselves, and, as they believe, for 
others, nothing less than a matter of eternal life or 
death. I do not exaggerate when I say that eighteen 
out of every twenty working men whom I knew 
intimately in my factory days regarded ministers as 
men who, like the augurs of ancient Rome, laughed 
in themselves and to one another over a hu^ busi¬ 
ness of make-believe, which it was to their interest 
to keep in existence as long as possible. I shall say 
nothing about the unworthy side of the justification 
for this impression. It has not been to seek in the 
past, and it can be found to-day. Enough for my 
puipose to remark that the popular idea is a severe 
idea, of what is fitting l3etween ministerial profession 
and conduct The idea may be unfair, it may be 
absurd, but it is there, and the minister will disregard 
it only at the cost of his own influence. 

III. Then, again, a potent force in the ministry is 
courage, and it was never more needed. 

The courage that is needed pre-eminently is the 
courage of the Christian message. * I am not ashamed 
of the Gospel, for it is the power of God unto salva¬ 
tion,' said the great Apostle. There is no lack of 
power in the world, but it is not power unto salva¬ 
tion. Civilization means the domination of human 
intelligence over natural conditions ; salvation means 
civilization quickened into life which can be affirmed 
of God. Until we grasp the difference between that 
which is native to man, and that which is the gift of 
God in Jesus Christ, we may talk never so wisely 
about progress, but we talk in a circle. 

Let our tongue cleave to the roof of our mouth 
rather than by a word we should encourage any im¬ 
pression that the world has its substitute for the 
dayspring from on high. Let us pray to be, and 
pray for, men with the courage of our message.— 
Ambrose Shepherd, The Oospel and Social Ques¬ 
tions, p. 171. 

Refbrrncrs.—V, 47.—Spurgeon, Sermon*, vol. xviil. No. 
1029. J, Denney, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii, 1896, 
p. 188 ; see also vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 24. C. Silvester Horne, 
ibid, vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 17. 

* Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.’— Matthew v. 48. 

‘These words,' says Julius Hare, ‘declare that the 
perfect renewal of God's image in man is not a pre¬ 
sumptuous vision, not like a madman’s attempt to 
clutch a handful of stare, but an object of righteous 


enterprise, which we may and ought to long for and 
strive after. Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect This is the angel-trumprt 
which summons man to the warfare of duty. This> 
and nothing less than this, is the glorious price set 
before him. Do our hear^ swell with pride at the 
thought that this is what we ought to be, what we 
might be ? A single glance at the state of the worlds 
at what we oureelves are, must quench that pride^ 
and turn it into shama' 

His whole life was but one noble, earnest effort to 
follow His Master's call; that call which sets no 
lower ideal before the Christian than one of absolute* 
moral beauty, the very Beauty of God Himself ‘ Be 
ye |)erfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
U perfect* There is but one way to attain this 
height, either practically or intellectually; and t<hat 
is, to aim ceaselessly at all that is highest, noblest* 
most beautiful; ana of all men I have ever known* 
this dear brother pureued such an aim most earnestly. 
—Pkre Gratry on Henri Perreyve. 

RirBRENOEg. — V. 48.—A. Earle, Ohriitian World Pulpit^ 
vol. liv. 1898, p. 132. J. B. Carpenter, ibid, voL lx. 1901* 
p. 202. F. W. Robertson, Sermon* Preached at Brighton (3rd 
Series), p. 143. C. J. Vaughan, Cha/racUrUtice of Chiitfs 
Teaching, p. 121. J. Martineau, Houre of Thought on Sacred 
Things, p. 72. Prebendary Shelford, Religion in Common Life, 
p. 1. J. T. Bramston, Sermone to Boye, p. 94. Bishop 
Oeighton, University and Other Sermone, p. 110. W. J. 
Knox-Little, I The Perfect Life, p. 1. S. Chadwick, Humanitf 
and God, p. 1. VI.— C. ^ Gore, Church Timee, vol. acxxiii 
1896, p. 429. VI. 1.—F, E. Paget, Sermone on Dutiee ef 
Daily Life, p. 261. E. Lyttelton, Studiee in (he Sermon on 
the Mount, p. 209. J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifedo of the 
King, p. 333, H. C. Beeching, Faith, p. 21. VI. 1-6. — A 
Maclaren, Expontione of Holy Scripture — St, Matthew L-VIII, 
p. 220. VI. 1-9,10. — H, Scott Holland, Church Timee, vqL 
liii. 1906, p. 166. VI. 1-18.—W. Boyd Carpenter, The Oreai 
Charter of Chriet, p. 187. 

* Do not sound a trumpet before thee* as the hypocrites do^ 

that they may have glory of men.'—M atthew vi. 2. 

‘ Practically at present*' Ruskin writes, in Sesame 
and Lilies, ‘advancement in life means, becoming 
conspicuous in life; obtaining a position which shall 
be acknowledged by others to be respectable or 
honourable. We do not underetand by this advance¬ 
ment, in general, the mere making of money, but the 
being known to have made it; not the accomplish¬ 
ment of any great aim* but the being seen to have 
accomplishes it/ 

He who sincerely takes life in earnest finds it quite 
natural and a matter of course to do so, and therefore 
he does not make any great noise about it — Roths. 

Repbrbnobs.— VI. 2.—H. P. Liddon, Sermone on Some 
Words of Christ, p. 19. Phillips Brooks, The Law of Growth, 
p. 273. VI. 2-4.—E. Lyttelton, Studiee in the Sermon on ths 
Mount, p. 21 a J. Oswald Dykes* The Manifeeto of the King^ 
p. 361. 

* Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.*— 

Matthbw vi. 3. 

Carlyle* after quoting this verse in his essay on 
‘ Characteristics*’ .adds; ‘ Whisper not to thy own 
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heart, How worthy is this action. For then it is 
already becoming worthless. The good man is he 
who works continually in well-doing; to whom well¬ 
doing is as his natui^ existence, awakening no as- 
toni^ment, requiring no commentary; but there, 
like a thing of course, and as if it could not be so.* 
He returns to the same idea at the close of his essay 
on Vamhagen von Ense’s Memoirs: * Is a thing 
nothing because the morning papers have not men- 
tioned it? Or can a nothing be made something, 
by never so much babbling of it there ? Far better, 
probably, that no morning or evening paper men¬ 
tioned it; that the right hand knew not what the 
left was doing 1 * 

Brave deeds are most estimable when hidden. . . . 
What was finest in them was the desire to hide them. 
—Pascau 

In his Life of Chalmers^ Dr. Hanna quotes the grate¬ 
ful remark of an old, unfortunate teacher: ‘Many a 
pound-note has the Doctor given me, and he always 
did the thing as if he were afraid that any person 
should see him. May God rewal'd him I * 

Bees will not work except in darkness ; Thought will 
not work except in Silence ; neither will Virtue work 
except in Secrecy. Let not thy left hand know' what 
thy right hand doeth 1 Neither shalt thou prate 
even to thy own heart of * those secrets known to all *. 
Is not shame the soil of all Virtue, of all good manners 
and good morals? Like other plants, Viiiue will not 
grow unless its root be hidden, buritnl from the eye 
of the Sun. Let the Sun shine on it, nay, do but 
look at it privily thyself, the root withers, and no 
flowers will glad thee. —Carlyle, Sartor Resartus^ 
bk. HI. chap. iii. 

Refkrknoes.— VI. 3.—A Scotch Preacher, The Strait Gate, 
p. 138. VI. 4. — W. M. Sinclair, Chrutian World Pulpit^ vol. 
1. 1896, p. 38. J. M. Neale, Sermon* Preached in SackvilU 
College Chapel^ vol. iv. p. 246. VI. 6 .—E. Lyttelton, Studies 
in the Sermon on the Mounts p. 228. C. E. Jefferson, The 
Character of Jesus^ p. 66. F. E. Paget, Sermon* on Duties of 
Daily Life, p. 209. VI. 6 , 6 .—J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto 
of the King, p. 373. 

PRIVATE PRAYER 

* But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret.’ —Matthew vi. 6. 

1. It would be impossible to say what our Loitl ex¬ 
actly meant by closet prayer. We generally under¬ 
stand it to mean our oearoom. It means, literally, 
the place from which things are given out or dispensed. 
We may take it to be the spot in the background of 
life, that spot wherever it be which is the holiest and 
calmest, and where the chief supplies of thought and 
being lie. Our Lord Himself made the mountain 
His closet and the garden It is not so much the 
place as the spirit of the place. The great idea is 
privacy, modesty, and intimacy. 

Observe the personal words and the possessive thou. 
When thou prayest enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door pray to thy Father. They 


are so endearing, they are so practical, and are so 
solemn, they bring it all so close together. 

II. By its being said. Enter into tKy closet, it im¬ 
plies of coui'se that you are not there, but that you 
go there for the purpose of prayer. When you go 
to your closet to pray the fii*st thing is, shut the 
door. It of course means, first that you are to separ¬ 
ate yourself from all outer things, be and feel shut 
in with God. It has been thought, too, and this is 
in entire agreement with the context, tliat you ore 
to shut your door in order that you may not be over¬ 
heard, which implies that even in your closet you 
pray out loud, in a soft but in an audible voice. 

III. The next thing taught us by oiir Saviour's 
words is, take as you go to prayers, take with you 
fatherly views of God. Let it be the prayer, not of 
a subject to a king, but of a child to its parent 
Pray to the Father. Pray to the Father who is in 
secret. Take cai-e that your private communications 
with your Father are not vague, not such as any one 
else could say as well as 3 fou, but personal, confi¬ 
dential, and minute. 

Remember that every complete prayer has in it on 
order, an invocation, a confession of sin, 
for mercies, a supplication for gifts and 
cession, arguments, and pleadings, with a doxology. 
There is another part of devotion which does not 
occupy its pi-oper place and degiee in many of our 
holy functions, which is very important Adoration, 
adoring God for what He is in Himself, not for what 
He gives. Simple, devout, admiring contemplation 
of God.— James Vaughan, Penny Pulpit, vol. xnr. 
p. 25. 

RECOLLECTION 

♦When thou hast shut thy door.’— Matthew vi. 6. 
Recollection, said Richard Cecil, is the life of true 
religion. It is to the soul, said another, what sleep 
is to the body ; without it must come fever, collapse, 
and death. The soul that does not gather itself 
together and abide steadfast at the centre will soon 
be spent A return to the well-head is the condition 
of renewed constant vigour and fertility. We live 
amidst unprecedented activity and growing di^on- 
tent The outward agencies of the Church were 
never so demonstrative; they almost keep pace with 
the world; but no one is satisfied with tneir results. 

‘ Life hun-ics on, spreads itself far and wide, but the 
source of life dries up.* Dispersed amid the multitude 
of things external, Christian people are forgetting 
that mental and spintual progress consist in intensi- 
^ing the inwaitl life—that abiding and fruitful 
Chnstian work can only be accomplished by serioui 
and refreshed souls. 

I. Recollection is the fixed thought of the Redeem* 
ing God carried into all things. It is the calm, 
collected mood of those who set the Lord always be¬ 
fore them, to whom every common vessel has been 
made a sacramental chalice, because all life has 
become a true communion with God in Christ It is 
not necessarily the repression of activity; it is its 
intensification. If it l)e true that the world is in a 
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hard strait, and that the duty of Christian men to-day 
18 to turn aside from everything and to employ their 
whole force to set forward the perilous course of the 
mighty vessel freighted with the human race, recol¬ 
lection will not hinder this /eal. But the ‘ sad heart 
tirc‘s in a mile*. The world will not be overcome by 
wliat St. Bernard calls evisccratio mentia — the 
disembowelling of the soul. The trouble of all the 
Churches to ilay is the slackening of the central impe¬ 
tus, and the one cure is recollection—the possession 
of the soul—the return to the abandoned sanctuary. 

II. Some general helps to recollection may be 
stated, however incompletely. Berfect simplicity of 
life ami feeling can rarely be reached without sacri¬ 
ficing some ])art of our possessions and our work. 
There is no rule; every believer has to find how he 
nia^ best live for himself the life of the true Christian. 
It is certain that the demands of society are a chief 
foe to lecollection. The last Babylon is a place of 
merchandise, where the souls of men are sold. John 
Wool man says, ‘ Universal love reconciles the mind 
to a life so jilain that a little doth suffice to support 
it, a life of simf)licity and sufficiency where the real 
comforts of life are not lessened *. It is ar^uiedly true 
that many do nothing because they try to do much. 
It is not the will of God that any should undeitake 
all kinds of labour. It is not the will of God that 
men should elect forms of service for which they have 
no capacity. He does not take the pencil from the 
artist, the pen from the ready writer, and turn these 
men into preachei*s. He asks each to glorify Him 
where he stands, to take possc^ssion for God of the 
channels in wliich his strength is flowing. 

III. For true recollection we must be occupied with 
the immcdi/ite duty. That is really all we have to 
do with. Vet Christian workers in our day are being 
crushed with the burden of the past and the future. 
With these >vc have no concern. The |)ast may in¬ 
spire us, but looking unto Jesus we have a present 
hcl|). It docs not trouble us; in the kingdom of 

riests we are loosed from our sins. It does not dis- 

earten us ; Ciod is with His pcoj)le still. The future 
is His, not ours. We have no concern with one day 
of it. Wlien we sit with Christ in heavenly places we 
pass already into the nobler order ; we see all things 
put mulcr Him. But the times, the seasons, the 
circumstances—these things should not load us with 
the lightest burden. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the life of re¬ 
collection is supremely a life of prayer—a life of prayer 
with otluM-s, but (hiefly a life of prayer in the closet. 
As 1* ascal says, it abides in its own room. Its first 
precept is ‘Sliut to the door*. Thei*c it seeks light, 
peace, strength in the most hidden recollection. So 
the soul discovers that it has power with God. It 
reveals to Him its own natural longings. But its 
will is subordinate to His—it is at last, as a great 
master of the spiritual life has not shrank from say¬ 
ing,* steeped sevenfold in the blood of the I^inb 
—W. UoBEKTsoN Nicoll, Tcti Minutc Serviona, 
p. 69. 


TIMES OP PRIVATE PRAYER 

• Thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 

thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is to 
secret; and thy Father which seeth m aecret shall reward 
thee openly.’—M atthew vi. 6. 

Whoever is pei'snaded to disuse his morning and 
evening prayei's, is giving up the armour which is to 
secure him against the wiles of the Devil. If you 
have left off the observance of them, you may fall 
any day ; and you will fall without notice. For a 
time you will go on, seeming to yourselves to be the 
same as before ; but the Israelites might as well hope 
to lay in a stock of manna as you of grace. You 
pray God for your daily bread, your bread day by 
day ; and if you have not prayed for it this morning, 
it will j)rofit you little that you prayed for it yester¬ 
day. You did then pray and you obtained, but not 
a supply for two days. When you have given over 
the practice of stated prayer, you gradually become 
weaker without knowing it. Samson did not know 
he had lost his strength till the Philistines came unoo 
him ; you will think yourselves the men you usetl to 
be, till suddenly your advewary will come furiously 
upon you, and you will as suddenly fall. You wiD 
be able to make little or no resistance. This is the 
path which leads to death.—J. H. Newman. 

* Pray to thy Father which is in secret.*—M atthew yi. 6w 
What indeed is prayer hut love—love with a want t 
—Eugenie de Guerin. 

RRKKnB>fCBS.— VI. 0 .—• Plain Sermons ’ by contributors te 
the Tradifor ih€ Time^^ vol. i. pp. 71, 70. W. Howell Evans, 
Sentwru f<yr the Church*$ Year^ p. 13G. A. Maclaren, 
poiiUont of Holy Scripture — Si, Matthew VIII, p. 220. J. IL 

Newmafi, Parochial and Plain Sermons^ vol. i. p. 244. W. 
Diniiio, Sermons, p. 140. W, M. Sinclair, The New Law, [k 
38. C. J. Vauj^han, Characteristics of ChrisPs Teaching, p. 137* 
E. Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon on the Mount, p. 232, 
G. G. Bradley, Christian JPorId Pulpit, vol, xlv. 1804, p. 1 C8 l 
E. Rees, ibid, vol. Ixvii. 1005, p. 210. G. Dawson. SermonM, 
p. 8. VI. C-15.—C. Holland, Gleanings from a Ministry of 
Fifty Years, p. 185. VI, 7. — J. E. Rattenbury, Christian 
World Pulint, vol. Ixxii. 1007, p. 371. VI. 7, 8.—J. G. JameiL 
Problems of Prayer, p. 113. F. D. Maurice, The Prayer Boom 
and the Lord*s Prayer, p. 149. VI. 7-15. —J. Oswald Dykea^ 
The Manifesto of the King, p. 303. VI. 8 , 9.—F. IX 
Maurice, Christmas Day and Other Sermons, p. 170. 

GOD OUR FATHER 

{Trinity Sunday) 

* After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father/—M atthtiw 

VI. g. 

In 1865 the late Charles Kingsley wrote to IMaurice^ 
‘As to the Trinity, I do understand you. Y’^ou firsl 
taught me that the doctrine was a live thing, and 
not a mere formula to he swallowed by the umligest- 
ing rettson ; and from the time that I learnt from yod 
that a Father meant a real leather, a Son a real Soiij 
a Holy Spirit a real Spirit, Who was really good and 
holy, I have been able to draw all sorts of practical 
lessons from it in the pulpit, and ground all mj 
momlity upon it, and shall do so more.* 

We dwell only upon the hi’st of these proposition^ 
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that ‘a Fiither means a real Father/ and seek, like 
Kingsley, to diaw some practical lessons from the 
fact The whole Trinity is in a sense summed up in 
‘FatherhcKxl —the Son reveals the Father, the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from Him, with the Son, and wit¬ 
nesses to our sonship. The great Duke of Wellington 
Is reported to have said, ‘The Lord’s Prayer alone is 
an evidence of Christianity, so admirably is that 
prayer accommodated to all our wants*. We have 
now to do with only the opening invocation. Why 
‘our* if used in private prayer? Two reasons, includ¬ 
ing our relations to (1) God and (2) to one another. 

I. Our Relations to Qod.—It teaches us the 
doctrines of (a^ Meiliation ; ( 6 ) Sonship. 

(a) Mediation, We clearly see that God is not 
revealed as Father of the individaal in the Old 
Testament, but as the Father of the nation (Mai. i. 
6 ; Mai. II. 10; Is. i.xiii. 16). True (Ps. i.xxxix. 
26) ‘ He (David) shall cry unto Me “Thou art My 
Father, My God’*.* Yet David in his most intimate 
approaches to the throne does not call God ‘Father . 
The doctrine but dimly hinted at in the Old Testa¬ 
ment is a New Testament truth. Christ says, ‘ No 
man knoweth the Father, but the Son and He/ etc. 
‘I ascend unto My Father and your Father.* ‘No 
man cometh unto the Father fcut by Me.* ‘Our 
Father* means then Christ’s Father and my Father, 
teaching (1) Atonement, (2) Intercession. Some 
would like to finish up the I^ord’s Prayer with the 
customary Christian form ‘ for Christ’s sake/ but that 
is not necessary if we undci*stand the meaning of 
‘Our/ which places Him in the forefront of the 
prayer. It also teaches:— 

(o) Sonship, Not only is He our Advocate, but 
he whom He leads to God is a son also. ‘ At that 
day ye shall ask in My name . . . for the Father 
Himself loveth you.* This is the consummation. 
God is ‘ Father * of all, even in a sense of unbelievci*s. 
This is the teaching of the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. But even a heathen acknowledges a distinction. 
Alexander the Great said, ‘God is a common Father 
of all men, but more particularly of the good and 
virtuous*. Hence the necessity of the New Birth. 

II. Our Relation to One Another.—Another 
reason for the use of the plural may be found in our 
relations to one another. 

(a) Tite Brotherhood of Believers, ‘Our Father* 
means the Father of all my fellow-Christians and my 
Father. ‘ God is your Father, and al I ye are bi*ethren; * 
‘l^Iembei-s one of another*. We include in the prayer 
all God’s children everywhere, as they include us. 
This obtains universal blessing. The Church is a 
Catholic Church. God’s grace, like the sunbeams* 
actions upon the ocean drawing its particles up into 
the air in invisible vapour, draws from many hearts, 
widely apart as the far-stretching ocean, the common 
prayer of ‘ Our Father,* and as these particles con¬ 
dense into a cloud and fall in copious streams upon 
the earth, making it bring forth and bud, so are our 
common prayers answered, and widespread blessing 
aecuixxl for tlie world. 


(6) Common Brotherhood, ‘Our Father* means 
the Father of all mankind and my Father.^ We 
include in our petitions those who ai*e not in the 
family reconciled to God. Our Lord says in the 
same chapter, ‘ Ix)ve your enemies, and do good to 
them that hate you . . . that ye may be the children 
of your Father in heaven *. 

111 . One or Two Reflections,—1. Let us learn 
a lesson of confidence. We never come alone into 
God’s presence. Every time we say ‘Our Father^ 
Christ joins with us in the petition. We go hand-in¬ 
hand with Him to the throne (the hand pierced for 
us), ‘and Him the Father always hears*. His Holy 
Spirit prompting our prayers and filling them with 
true and vital meaning, thus the whole Trinity stand 
engaged to make us ble>t 

2 . Let uc lie sure we can use the plural form in the 
highest sense of Sonship. ‘ As Christ is God’s Son, so 
humbly am I.* 

3. Let us not be selfish in our prayers. God*§ 
family is large, and hah many needs. Mark the older 
of petitions in the Lord's I’raycr. Those for uthert 
come first. 

4. Let us not think we are lost in a crowd. The 
prayer is individual as well os general. Scicnli'^ts tell 
us a real solid exists nowhere in nature. Different 
experiments have proved invisible spaces between 
atoms composing a so-called solid body. Individuality 
is God’s order—‘ One sparrow *. Our very hairs are 
numbered. 

THE COSMOPOLITANISM OP THE LORD’S 
PRAYER 

Matthew vi. 9-13. 

I. Has it ever struck you how representative this 
prayer is in respect to human want To my mind its 
very originality lies in its power to include the old 
desires of the heart. These six petitions are each the 
voice of an ancient philosophy or faith; Christ has 
simply gathered them in. He has counted the 
scattered cries and made them one choir. 

11. The Jew cried, ‘ Hallowed be Thy name/ he 
wanted a God whom men could i*everence for Ilis 
holiness—who charged His very angels with folly, 
who could not look upon sin but with abhorrence. 
Two empires have cried, ‘Thy kingdom come*—the 
Chinese and the Roman ; they liave seen heaven 
incarnated on a visible throne. The Brahman hw ‘ 
cried, ‘Thy will be done*; he counts his own will 
delusion; he wants to lose himself in the Absolute 
Life. The polytheist of every clime cries, ‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread ’; his whole use of religion 
is for the needs of the hour. The Buddhist cries, 
‘Forgive us our debts*; he trembles lest the conse¬ 
quences of sin may be to biing us back after death 
to lower forms of being. And the Stoic cries, ‘ Lead 
us not into temptation*; his whole desire is to be 
free from the vain seductions of life—to ignore ito 
jealousies, to scorn its passions, to laugh at its ambi¬ 
tions, to regard its gains and its losses with equal 
contempt. 
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III. These are the cries of the old world ; and 
Christ has said, ‘Come unto Me and I will give you 
rest! ’ He has not sent one of them empty away. 
He has gathered them together as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings; and there will not 
be one want neglected in His shower of blessings.— 
G. Matheson, Messages of Hope, p. 212. 

Referencks.— VI. 9. — E. Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon 
on the Mount, p. 238. J. E. Robertn, Studies in the Lord's 
Prayer, p. 15. Henry Wace, Some Central Points of Our Lord's 
Ministry, p. 231. J. B. Brink worth, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlviii. 1895, p. 312. C. S. Macfarluiid, ibid. vol. ixv. 
1904, p. 333. R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 94. B. 
Wilberforce, Sanctification by the Truth, pp. 189, 202, 213. 
C. Gore, Prayer and the Lord's Prayer, p. 30. C. E. Jefferson, 
The Character of Jesus, p. 311. A. Saphir, The Lord's Prayer, 
p. 37. B. W. Randolph, Church Times, vol. Hi, 1904, p. 197. 
O. E. Deacon, The Lord's Prayer, p. 1. A. Maclaren, Exposi¬ 
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W. Boyd Carpenter, The Great Charier of Christ, p. 207. J. 
Jarvie, Discourses, p. 154. 

ON DOING OOD’S WILL 
'Thj will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.'— Matthew 

VI. 10. 

Many people make a great mistake about God’s will; 
they think that to do God’s will is hard, painful, and 
so they say ‘ God’s will be done ’ with a sigh or a 
groan. They think that if God^s will be done it 
means taking away our dear ones—that sickness and 
trouble will come into our homes. God’s will, in 
their minds, is always connected with ruin, dying 
friends, and newly made graves. Some people never 
think of writing those words except on tomostones. 

I. God's Will is Love.—He loves us; He is our 
best friend, so to do His will must be for our happi¬ 
ness. We obey the will of a good earthly father 
because we know He is doing the best for us and 
our future. The angels are perfectly happy because 
they are doing God’s will People often say : ‘ Oh, 
I have a will of my own, and I want to go in my own 
way *. That is pretty certain to end in misery. The 
prodigal leaves his father’s home and comes to misery; 
when the sheep leaves the fold he is lost 

II. How are we to do God's Will as it is Done in 
Heaven ?—Do you say it is too high for you ? That 
you are here on earth and that heaven is very far 
away? Many mistakes are made about heaven. 
Heaven means the state of life where God’s people do 
His will, and that life begins here on eaith. We 
must begin the heavenly life here, heaven must be in 


us now if we are to be in it hereafter. Heaven means 
doing God's will If there is no heaven in this lilb, 
we shall be the same individuals after death as now. 
If a man has no love for God, no love for his neigh- 
hours, no love for holy and beautiful things, if he be 
without prayer or praise, what would he do in heaven ? 
We are made to ao God’s will, and as long as we do 
it we shall be happy. It is not unpleasant, it is 
a pleasure. The child who loves you runs quickly 
to do your wishes; so if we love God our greatest joy 
is to serve Him. God must come to us l^foro we go 
to Him. God must work on us before we can do His 
good pleasure. * I want to do God’s will, I want to 
serve Him.’ In answer to this cry God always comes 
to us—comes into our hearts in answer to our prayer, 

III. The Example of Jesus Christ.—What is God’s 
will? What would He have us do? To get the 
right answer we must look at Jesus Christ. He did 
His Father’s will as it is done in heaven. He made 
the world better. We are like emigrants sent from 
home into a far country. The good emigrant con¬ 
structs roads and highways. He makes the rough 
wilderness to blossom like the rose. He puts the 
wild land into cultivation and produces useful crops 
and sweet flowers. He builds a good house and 
makes the place useful and beautiful. We are sent 
into the world for a like purpose that we may go 
down into the forest of ignorance and clear the wav 
for truth. We are sent to get the highway of life 
open—to pick up the stones and clear away the 
rocks so that poor pilgrims may not stumble. We 
must help our neighbours along the path of Ufa 
That is doing God’s will. 

THE LIFE OP THE ANGELS 
* Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven.'—M atthiw 

VI, lO. 

What we have to fix our gaze upon, as we use this 
prayer, is, the’^'evelation that underlies it of the ex¬ 
istence of certain spiritual beings who in heaven are 
doing ever the Father’s will; in other words, under- 
lying this prayer, there lies the revelation of angelic 
existence. 

I. The point to which I wish to call your attention 
is the student life of the angels of God. Always and 
everywhere that is their condition. There is in 
them an intense craving to know. St Peter speaks, 
in the first chapter of his first general Epistle, of 
things ‘ which the angels desire to look into But 
then, side by side with this intense craving to know, 
they have limited knowledge. Our Lord Himself 
tells us that * of that day and that hour knoweth no 
man, not even the angels of Ood ’. Therefore thepr 
are in the position of having limitations to theur 
knowledge, a limitation which provokes them iiD« 
mediately into the activity of study. 

II. If you look at the student life of the angels 
you will find that they are always revealed to us as 
students of theology. ITiey seek God everywhere^ 
they find God everywhere, tney rejoice in God eveiy- 
where, and everywhere they woraMp God. 
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If you look in the Bible you will find three great 

S heres of angel-study comprehended in the great 
eology of the angels, a threefold study in which 
they are ever engaged. 

1. The angels are revealed as studying the material 
world arouna us. ‘ When God laid the foundations 
of the earth, the sons of God shouted for joy.* And 
that joy has been an abiding joy; the angels are ever 
students of science, they are ever penetrating with 
enlightened gaze into all the mystei’ies of all physical 
phenomena around us. 

2. But there is a second sphere of angel-study to 
which our attention is tumea by St. Paul. He sa}s 
as he goes forth upon his mission as a Christian 
preacher, and as the power of the Gospel is made 
manifest among men through his preaching, that he 
is acting upon the angels. And that one effect of 
God's wonderful working in His Church is the educa¬ 
tion of the angels themselves. ‘ To the intent that 
now unto the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places might be known by the Church the manifold 
wisdom of God.* So that the angels are shown to us 
as the students of Church history. And surely not 
of Church history only; are we not taught that all 
history is under the hand of God in some strange 
way? 

8 . The angels are revealed to us as being students 
of what we call theology, in the more restricted sense 
especially, as being students of the Incarnate. St 
Paul, enumerating some of the mysteries of the In¬ 
carnation, says that ‘ He was seen of the angels *. 

III. Our prayer is that God’s will may be done on 
eai th, as it is in heaven, which surely means that we, 
by God’s grace, may be enabled so to live on earth 
as angels nve above. If this be the case then one 
aspect of our life must be the asj^ect of a student. 
Like the angels we must seek from God the blessed 
gift of hunger and thirst after knowledge—after 
knowledge of all kinds. 

1. We learn from the angels that our student life 
must not be naiTow. 

2. We should imitate the angels in the spirit in 
which they study. The student should be possessed 
above all things by the spirit of reverence. 

8 . The study of God, and the study of God’s will 
whenever we seek it, is meant to influence our char¬ 
acter and to shape our lives. We must study (rod’s 
will in order that we may do it, that we may become 
like Him. 

Theological study which is thus wide in its extent, 
courageous and reverent in its spirit, practical in its 
end—this is the ideal of student life which is revealed 
to us by the lives of the angels.—G. Body, The Con¬ 
temporary Pulpit, vol. viiL 1887, p. 821. 

CHRISTIANITY AND WEALTH 
* Thy will be done on earth.’ —Matthew vi, xo. 

OuE Lord Jesus Christ left no code of social legisla¬ 
tion. He laid down no laws for Palestine in the first 
centuiy, but He laid down principles for all countries, 
and for every century. 


What does Christ say of accumulation, and what 
of expenditure ? 

I. First, how are we to underetand ‘Lay not up 
for youi-selves tmisures on the earth * ? Does He 
mean that we are not to save money at all ? Obseiwe 
that two i*easons are given for this advice. First, 
the'hoard is liable to be lost, 8 |)oilt, or stolen, before 
it is enjoyed ; and secondly, ‘ Where your tieasui’e is, 
there will your heart be also’. It is assumed that 
wealth, whether in gold or commodities, is simply 
hoarded for future })ei*sonal enjoyment, buried, prob¬ 
ably under the floor; and our Lord says, as many 
other moralists have said: How foolish to keep the 
means of enjoyment till they are stoK ii, or spoilt, 
instead of using them. Well, we do not hoard 
money now, we invest it, which is a very different 
thing. But the second reason does touch us. Where 
is our real treasure? and where is our heart? It 
cannot be in botli places. Those who try to ‘ make 
the best of both worlds ’ generally make nothing of 
either. We ought to know—we do know, if we are 
honest with ourselves—in which of these two worlds 
lies that which we love best and are most afraid to 
lose. 

Is it then impossible, according to our Lord’s 
preaching, to be a successful man of business and to 
have one’s heart and treasure in heaven? No, as¬ 
suredly not impossible. We are unlucky if we have 
not known several instances to the contiary. But it 
is difficult; so our Lord wams us; and those who have 
tried it will not, I think, diff'er from Him. 

But there is another aspect of accumulation besidts 
the self-regarding one. What is the justice of the 
matter? All acquisition should surely be the ex¬ 
change value for some service rendered. 

And the law of Christ has much to say about in¬ 
vestments. There are some businesses which degrade 
all who touch them: there arc othei s which simply 
waste the energies of the workmen employed upon 
them ; there are others which are gigantic instru« 
ments of national demoralization. Are we Christians 
enough to resist a tempting opportunity to invest 
at a high rate of interest in concerns of this kind ? 
Once more, how are tlie workmen treated ? All these 
cautions seem to be covered by our Lord’s principles, 
but it would be a great mistake to suppose that He 
condemns the investment of surplus income in sound 
enteiprises, which is generally, I believe, the best way 
of making work for the unemployed, and one of the 
best uses that we can make of superfluous money— 
far better, certainly, than promiscuous doles. 

II. Next, as to expenditure—it is strange how 
often one hears the old fallacy that to consume the 
fruits of labour is ‘good for ti*ade*. The millionaire 
who uses up the value of five hundred working men’s 
time impoverishes the nation that amount, and is 
by no means a benefactor. He is bound to show 
that he is putting in some equivalent for all that he 
takes out Wealth does not release the rich man 
from his obligation to work, but only enables him to 
do unpaid work for society. A man has a legal right 
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to the use of money which the law allows him to call 
his own; but morally, we have only the right to do 
what we ought, not what we like, or are allowetl to 
do.— W. 11. Inge, All SainU* Sermons, 1905-1907, 
p. 69. 

' Thy will be done.*—M atthew vi. xo. 

Compare the closing words of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Religio Medici: ‘Bless me in this life with but the 
peace of my conscience, command of my affections, 
the love of Thyself and of my dearest friends, and I 
shall be happy enough to jiity Cicsar! These ai-e, O 
lAml, the biiinble desires of m^ most reasonable am¬ 
bition, and all 1 dare call happiness on earth ; where* 
in I set no rule or limit to Thy hand or providence; 
dis|K)se of me according to the wisdom of Thy pleasure 
Thy will be done, though in my own undoing.* 

In Past and Present (chap, xv.) Carlyle describes 
tlie true reverent man as one who ‘has a religion. 
Hourly and daily, for himself and the whole world, a 
faithful, unspoken, but not ineffectual prayer rises, 
“'i'hy will be done”. His whole work on earth is an 
emblematic spoken or actc<l prayer. Be the will of 
God done on earth—not tlie Devil’s will, or any of 
the Devil’s servants* wills! He has a religion, this 
man ; pn evei lasting Loadstar that beams the brighter 
in the Heavens, the daiker here on earth grows the 
night around him.* 

UKKKRRNCKfl.—VI. 10.—SpurgccH, Sfrmons, vol. xxx. No, 
1778. A. Maclaren, Expwitions of Holy Scripture — St, Matthew 
I.'Vin. pp. 244, 253. B. IVilherforce, Sanctification by the 
Truth, p. 227. F. D. Maurico, The Prayer J>ook and the Lord'$ 
Prayer, p. 304. B. \V, Matiiriii, Church Times, vol. xxxv. 
1800, p. 857, S. D. McConnell, A Year's Sermons, p. 130. C, 
Tilirlwall, Missionary Duties, Difficulties, and Prospects, p. 5. 
G. E. D.-acoii, The Lord'e Prayer, pp. 17, 25. C. Gore, Prayer 
and the Lord's Prayer, pp. 30, 40, J. Harries, Doee God 
Break Ilis Pledges 1 pp. 60, 00. F, IV. Farrar, The Lord's 
Prayer, pp. 67, 73; see also Christian JYorld Pulpit, vol. xlii. 
1802, pp. 45,77. T. Sims, t6u/. vol. xli. 1002, p, 102, C, A. 
Berry, ibid. vol. li. 1007, p. 104. G. Mackenzie, ibid. vol. 
lii. 1007, p. 110. J. II. Bernard, ibid. vol. Ivi. 1000, p. 274. 
W. H. Fremantle, ibid. vol. Ivi. lOOO, p. 370. Jl. Rainy, 
ibid. vol. lix. 1901, p. 41. G, Campbell Morgan, ibid, vol, 
Ixi. 1002, p. 37. F. W. Gunsatilus, ibid, vol, Ixii. 1002, 
p. 107. F. W. Macdonald, ibid. vol. Ixv, 1003, p. 244. G. 
Campbell Mor^?:<in, ibid. vol. Ixviii, 1905, p. 251. J. R. 
Harmer, ibid. vol. Ixviii. 1905, p. 243. F. II. Cliaso, ibid. 
vol. Ixx. 1000, p. 252. T. E. Ruth, ibul. vol. Ixxiii. 1008, 
p. 108. H. T. Knl'fht, Rational lieliyion, pp. 121,137. F. E. 
Paget, The Living and the Dead, p. 103. A. G. Mortimer, 
One Hundred Miniature Sermons, vol. i. p. 31. Henry Alford, 
Quebec Clutpel Sermons, vol. il. pp. 134, 230. C. Holland, 
Gleanings from a Ministry of Fifty Years, p. 34. W. IVoods 
Smytli, Life and Holiness, p. 1. E. Bickersteth, * Thy King¬ 
dom Come' Sermons, 1087. 

DAILY BREAD 

* Give ns this day our daily bread.’—M atthew vi. xi. 

It is remarkable that, out of the seven petitions 
which compose the Lord’s Prayer, only one should 
concern the needs of the body, while the other six 
ooncem needs of eternity. One for the body, six for j 


heaven. And have you noticed that, for present 
duties, God has fixed an inverse ratio? God has 
said, ‘Six days for work and one for woi'ship,* but 
He has restored the balance, os it were, in prayer, 
and He has said, ‘Six prayeis for heaven, and one 

I irayer for the earth*. After all, when you come to 
ook at it from a real and honest standpoint, you 
cannot fail to see that the things that concern us for 
our short day here on earth are of secondary iinpor* 
tance to the things that concern the eternity beyond. 

1 wish you to look a little more closely at the be- 
lievei*s* way of seeking temporal things from God, 
and fii*st to see the piety of the prayer, and then the 
faith, and then the moderation. 

I. The Piety.—Look at the child kneeling at his 
father’s knee, with the love of a son looking up to 
his father’s face, reaching up a hand for the needs of 
a day—our daily bread. How reasonable it all is. 
Who made the body, and who made the bread? 
Did not God make the body and the bread ; and is it 
not God, and only God, Who can suit the bread to 
the body? Is it not God Who gives you the food 
you eat, and gives you health to eat it? Therefore^ 
is it not reasonable that day by day, and hour by 
hour, you shoulil lift your eyes to Him \Vho giveth 
all, and say, ‘Give us this day our daily bread*? 
And besides being reasonable, is it not a joy, is it 
not a delight, that we should turn up loving eyes to 
the Father of all, and then ask Him for all our needs ? 

‘ My Father, give me enough bread for my boilily 
needs, give me enough sustenance to keep me alive, 
while Thou wilt’ Would it not be a joy and a 
]>leasui*e if we could look up, with the eyes of sons 
and daughtci's, look up trustingly, lovingly to our 
Father, and .say, ‘ Give us this day our daily bread *? 
It is a beautiful thing, in the sight of God and His 
holy angels, to see a godly man get up in the morn¬ 
ing, and, surrounded by his wife and children, put 
special emphasis upon the words of my text, ‘Give 
us this day our daily bread*. He looks round and 
secs his family. He knows that the bread they cat 
depends more or less on his toil, and he puts an em¬ 
phasis on the ‘us*. He thanks God that He has 
made the ‘us* so loige that it includes all that he 
holds dear, his wife, his children; yes, possibly many 
nioi-e, and he prays, ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread*. What docs it matter if the next meal does 
depend upon his labour? Things may change, 
health may fail, trials may draw near, but it is the 
Lord Who changeth not; and that poor man goes 
foith from his knees to his work, full of joy. ‘ Give 
us this day our daily bread.* 

II. The Faith.—Look at the faith of the prayer. 
It is a stiange thing, but there is absolutely no doubt 
about it, we have far moi*e difficulty in trusting God 
with regal’d to temporal mattcre than with regard to 
spiritual mattera. ‘ Spiritual things,* we say, ‘ these 
are in God’s province; for temporal things I have 
to depend upon myself.* Is it so? God withdraws 
His hand. You lie, perhaps, upon the bed of sick¬ 
ness, you live by chanty. Do you depend upon your 
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own powers, upon your own ability? No, it is f^ivcn 
you, given; and what a useful lesson it is! Every 
morning, yes, often during the day, you should pmy, 
‘Give us*. Why? ‘Because I depend upon Thee, 
Great Lord, because the power of brain and IxKly 
which Thou hast given me Thou canst Uke away, 
Thereforc, give it me, keep it for me. Give me all 
that is included in the word “ bread 

III. The Moderation.—Let us see the moderation 
of the prayer. We see that in time, manner, and 
degree. Enough for the day is the evil thereof, and 
enough for tlie day is this one prayer, * Give us tliis 
day*. One thinks of the miser hoarding his money, 
hoarding penny after penny. He gloats over it It 
is his woi-ship, it is his god. He docs not pray, 
‘Give us this day*. Do not for a moment imagine 
that I do not want you to make provision for to- 
mon*ow; I do. But I do not want you to make 
anxious provision. That is all the difference in the 
world. That is the difference between what is good 
and what is evil God will provide. ‘Give us this 
day our daily bread.* You know that in the East 
this word ‘ bread * is made to stand for all the neces¬ 
saries of li^e. God knows what is necessary. We 
leave it a blank in Gods hand. We say, give us tlrs 
day all that we need for our bodily sustenance. Is 
not that enough of a prayer ? I wonder how many 
of us pray that prayer as it ought to be prayed ? 

Repkrbncbi.— VI. 11.— Henry Alford, Quebec Chapel Ser- 
montt vol. ii. p. 103. J, M.irtineau, Ilourtof ThougJU, vol. il. 
p. 60. G. E. Deacon, The Lord'e Prayer, p. 33. C. W. 
8tubb«, The Social Teaching of the Lord'e Prayer, p. 64. A. 
Maclareii, Expontione of Holy Scripture — St, Matthew I,•VII I, 
p. 200. C. Gore, Prayer and the Lord'e Prayer, p. 60. F. W, 
Farrar, The Lord'e Prayer, p. 91; see also Christian World 
Pulpit, rol. xlii. 1092, p. 100. S. M. Taylor, ibid, vol. \xx, 
11)00, p. 294. T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, p. 128. J. 
Harries, Does God Break Hie Pledgee ? p. 02. B. \V, Maturin, 
Church Times, vol. xxxv. 1890, p. 309. II. T, 

Rational Religion, p. 165. VI. 11-13. — J. £. Roberti, Studia 
iei the Lord'e Prayer, p. 36. 

FORGIVE US OUR DEBTS 
• Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.—M atthew 

VI. 12. 

Ik that last hour of that last day, when the silent 
morning light has glimmered through the window for 
the very last time before our failing eyes, and we feel 
the bill den of our many sins pressing heavily upon us, 
there will be nothing that can give the trembling mind 
of tlie strongest man of us any comfoii;, unless he can 
say with truth, ‘And now. Lord, what is my hope? 
Truly my hope is even in Thee.* Nothing, unless he 
can receive back through the familiar voice of the 
Spirit of God, speaking by a pure conscience, the 
message which our Lord gave to the sick of the palsy : 
''Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee*. 
And surely it will be well, while we ai*e in the full 
vigQur of both mind and body, ‘ and the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh when we shall say, We 
have no pleasure in them,* that we consider what 
grounds we have for this assurance, so that when the 


summons comes we may have no cause why our hearts 
should fail us. 

I. Our Lord has mercifully put into our daily prajfCT 
a reminder of how the case really stands between us 
and God. 

There is no happiness apart from God. God ii 
that Essence of Goodness and Perfection which (ills 
all space, time, and eternity; Who brought every- 
thing into being ; apart from Whom there is no life; 
Who kee|)s everything in health and safety; Whose 
perfect will is the law of the univeree; and Who, by 
allowing you and me free will, is training us to be with 
Him, and share His glory of perfection for ever and 
ever. To Him we owe everything. It is to His bounti* 
ful Providence that wc arc indebted for our daily food, 
clothes, money, gifts, and talents. To the Goodness 
of His Being belong the ideals of our homes, family 
life, friendships, and affections. To His pervading 
loving-kindness we attribute our enjoyments in the 
pi-esent, our hopes for the future, our knowledge of 
Him, our understanding of His revelation, our salva¬ 
tion in Jesus Christ His Son and Messenger, our in- 
striictiop in the ways of peace and hajipincss, our 
consolation in the troubles of this world, our comfort 
in the unknown tcrroi-s of that which is to coma 
From His loving-kind ness in the gradual stages of 
revelation come the explanation of the bewildering 
mysteries of life, our conscienie, our sense of duty and 
responsibility, our ca])acity to love Him, after Whose 
spiritual image we wei*e formed. We owe all this to 
God. 

II. Is there no duty we owe to Him in return? 
More than that, can we have these things without 
owing Him any duty at all ? Some of them come to 
us by nature, and we can sfx)il them by neglecting our 
duty to God. Some of them we cannot have at all 
without recognizing this duty, and acting upon it 
We owe God love, gratitude, revei-ence, trust, obedi¬ 
ence. We find His laws for us in our consciences, in 
His Holy Word, in the revelation of His Son. We 
see that to be on the same side with all that is good, 
powerful, healthy, living, happy, etemal, we must give 
oui-selves up wholly to Him. We must resign our 
wills into His hands; our lives, thoughts, heai*ts, prin¬ 
ciples, affections, all to be ruled hy Him. When a 
heart is so willingly given up to Him, He sends Hii 
Spirit, His Grace, His Power, and docs so guide and 
rule it. He makes the sacrifice easy. He alone can 
govern the unruly wills and affections of sinful men. 
That is what He is always waiting to do for us. That^ 
then, is what we owe to God; in order to be what wa 
ai*e intended to be we have to yield up to Him all 
that we have and are. 

HI. How imperfect is the sacrifice we have made I 
What self-will there yet remains in some; what world- 
liness, what wayward affections, what folly, what weak¬ 
ness, what sinfulness in othei*s! What a want of truth, 
candour, firmness, purity, self-control, ffenerosit)r, un¬ 
selfishness, love to man and love to God I Convinced 
of all this, we should indeed be miserably helpless, if 
the same message which tells us about God and our 
7 fiS 
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dns did not also assure us that» ‘ if we confess our sins, 
He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness 

IV. Therefore it is that, with the precious promises 
of God’s Word before us, and with all the bitter re¬ 
membrance of our shortcomings behind us, our Ixjrd 
bids us bend daily before our gracious Father in 
heaven, and say in penitence anef humility, in love, 
trust, and hope, ‘ Foigive us our debts *. 

We are forgiven, not cheaply, because that would 
encourage other beings and worlds to rebel and ruin 
themselves. We are forgiven by the infinite and 
never-failing love of our All-pitying God. We are 
forgiven for the sake of Him Who died for us, and 
rose again, and ever liveth to make intercession for 
us. We are forgiven, in order that God may be feared, 
and not defied, that He may be loved and not chal¬ 
lenged. We are forgiven that we may ever be renewed 
from the peist, that we may have hope for the future, 
and courage again and again to seelc the life-giving 
Throne of grace to obtain help in time of need. 

And among other conditions of our forgiveness 
there is one or which we, poor vindictive angry souls, 
so ready to take offence, so unwilling to pardon, have 
at the same time daily to remind ourselves. In the 
very act of prayer, we are taught to remember it. 
The temper that does not forgive cannot be forgiven, 
because it is itself a proof that we have no idea of the 
debt we owe. We cannot forget the ten thousand 
talents, as we exact the hundred pence, and in the act 
of exacting we bring back the burden of that greater 
debt upon ourselves. 

Rbfkrengbs.— VI. 12.—B. Wilberforce, Sanctification by the 
Truthf p. 266. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, The School of Christy p. 
44. F. D. Maurice, The Prayer Book and the Lord'e Prayer^ p. 
348. W. M. Sinclair, The New Law, p. 73. C. Gore, Prayer 
and the Lord's Prayer, p. 65. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — St. Maithew J.-FT/J. p. 272. J, Harries, Does God 
Break His Pledges 1 p. 68, \V. C. Magee, The Gospel and the 

Age, p. 259. G. E. Deacon, The Lord's Prayer, pp. 41, 48. 
F. \V. Farrar, ibid. pp. 109, 129 ; see also Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlii. 1892, pp. 109, 285. VI. 12, 13.—C. W. 
Stubbs, The Social Teaching of the LonTs Prayer, p. 80. 

THE SOURCES OF TEMPTATION 
• Lead us not into temptation.*—M atthew vi. 13 . 

What are the sources of temptation ? We should 
do wrong to narrow down our idea of temptation to 
incitement to evil, coming from an evil quarter. There 
are more sources than one, and the first we are apt to 
overlook ; it is:— 

I. Ood Almighty Himself. —In more than one place 
God reveals Himself as tempting man. God tempted 
Abraham by the order to slay his only son; God 
tempted David to number Israel by permitting the 
devil to suggest it. It is a common phenomenon of 
daily life, in which God may be seen tempting men, 
in His goodness, to goodness, for their |^ood. Joseph 
and Daniel are tried respectively with the same 
temptations which tried David and St. Peter, but 
they emei-ge through degradation and the fear of 
death to a greater eminence than they enjoyed before. 


But temptations which come from God are no easy 
things wnich any one can bear; all that is ordinarily 
said about temptation applies to them (see 2 Cor. xiL 
7-9). See men and women around us snapping under 
the sharp discipline of God. Yet, could they have 
but seen it, with the trial, coming out of it, there 
was the way of escape, there was the special grace 
enabling them to bear it, the special virtue to be de¬ 
veloped out of it. It has been so all through the 
history of human experience. The sorrows of the 
world’s sin have brought out the Church ; the suffer¬ 
ings of the human frame have developed the healing 
art. Trouble has brought the unexpecU'tl store of 
sympathy ; the depth of despair has brought close 
the vision of God. But the most characteristic soui'ce 
of temptation is :— 

II. The Devil.—Now it belongs to the jugglerjr of 
the accusing angel to try and confuse in our minds 
attack and defeat, temptation and sin. Before any 
sin can be set up, three processes must be gone through. 
First, there is the suggestion of evil (here, per se, 
there is no sin) ; then there comes the delight, the 
acquiescence in the suggestion (here the sinfulness is 
commencing) ; until at last the will consents, and sin 
is formed, according to the strong statement of St 
James, pregnant with death. 

Next observe some of the regions in which Satan's 
temptations come upon us. We shall find these in 
the example of the temptation of our Blessed I-<ord, 
the model on which Satan founds many more of hi» 
attacks. 

1. The appetite. This is the point where Satan 
is riding rough-shod over the lives of thousands of 
human beings. Think of the terrible condition of 
our streets, the coarse animalism of our villages. An 
apjxitite which overmasters the will enslaves the man. 
On any showing giace is stronger than nature, reason 
than instinct, and man is higher than a brute. 

2. Satan also approaches tnrough the soul—i.e. the 
inner principle of life. He tampers with the policy, 
the aim, the motive of life by means of a view from 
a ‘ high mountainA view! A young man—e.g.— 
entering life is altogether upet by the view of riches, 
and enters on his work witn a false aim. We have 
to deal with a subtle danger known as ‘ the world *— 
an influence, a mist, which mounts up from the care¬ 
less lives of men, which smoothes out the distances 
in religion and obliterates the objects of faith. The 
world of religion, the world of morality, the world of 
ideals, we know what they mean—so that no one can 
let himself ‘ go,* so to speak, in the world. While we 
get good out of the world for all sorts of purposes, we 
have to be on our guard against this tarnishing ‘ mist'. 
It is a dangerous atmosphere to which Satan tempts 
us to commit ourselves. He is asking us to part with 
our eternal inheritance at the price of the gratifica¬ 
tion of a few years; to sell our birthright for a mesa 
of pottage. 

3. Satan's third attack is through the region of the 
‘ spirit'—e.g. ‘ If Thou be the Son of God, cast Thy¬ 
self down *. It is a very subtle temptation to dictate 
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to God how He ought to treat us. Stairs, and walk¬ 
ing down, are much too simple things for God to care 
for. The Son of God has a right to expect upholding 
angels ; nothing between Him and God. It sounds 
well, but it is the highest presumption. It is the 
claim for exceptional treatment, the essence of self- 
complacency. Thus men would be Christians without 
the sacraments, without the Church, without a revela¬ 
tion. 

III. There still remains another source—there is a 
temptation which comes from within. We know of 
two conditions for the spread of disease—an infected 
air and an enfeebled constitution. And so in the 
infected air around us our weak human nature is a dis¬ 
tinct trial to us. True, at baptism, original sin was 
washed away, but there still remains *poor human 
nature ’ as we call it. When this fails beneath the 
assault, where is the means of escape? 

Never too much temptation—God always faithful. 
A way of escape through the temptation. Do we 
not know how a doctor will say sometimes of a sick 
man, ‘His splendid constitution saved him*? Is 
there not, or should there not be, a reserve of strength 
within the souls of us all ? There exists in all who 
have not quenched or driven it out, a reserve of bap¬ 
tismal grace. Confirmation was no mere taking upon 
ourselves of our baptismal vows, as is sometimes said, 
with strange ignorance of i*eal meaning. Confirma¬ 
tion was an access of strength coming to us through 
the Holy Spirit. Welcomed into the soul, it stays, 
a store of strength, a spiritual reserve in time of need. 
It is not in vain that we have so often approached 
the altar, so often prayed, received absolution, heard 
the Word of God. In our spiritual gifts we shall 
always find a reseiwe of strength, so that even the 
memory of past grace is a way of escape. 

‘ Deliver us from evil.’— Matthew vi. 13, 

Thk Christian says to God: Deliver us from evil. 
The Buddhist adds: And to that end deliver us from 
finite existence, give us back to nothingness! The 
first believes that when he is enfranchised from the 
body, he will enter upon eternal happiness ; the second 
believes that individuality is the obstacle to repose, 
and he longs for the dissolution of the soul itself. 
The dread of the firat is the Paradise of the second. 
—Amiel. 

Referkncee. —VI. 13.—B. Wilberforce, Sanctification by the 
Truthj pp. 2G0, 277. H. J. Wilmot-Buxtou, The School of 
Christy pp. 61, 68, 64. C. Gore, Prayer and the Lord*8 Prayer^ 
pp. 72 , 78. Bishop Creighton, The Mind of SL Peter, p. 33. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Matthew 
VIIL pp. 277 , 282, 289. H. T. Knight, Rational Religion, p. 
109. Ilarvey Goodwin, Parish Sermons, p. 101. J. E. Gum¬ 
ming, The Blessed Life, p. 133. F. W. Farrar, The hordes 
Prayer, pp. 149,181, 199, 213 ; see also Christian IPorld Pulpit, 
vol. xlii. 1892, p. 301, and vol. xliii. 1893, pp. 17, 33, 49, 66. 
W. M. Sinclair, ibid. vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 76. E. S. Talbot, 
ibid. vol. Ixx. 1906, p. 324. D. M. T. Willis, ibid, vol. Ixxii. 
1907, p. 300. J. Stalker, The Four Men, p. 31. J. Forgan, 
Briti^ IVeekly Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 328. J. Harries, Does Ood 
Break His Pledgee f pp. 72, 76, 80. G. E. Deaooo, The Lord's 
Prayer, pp. 66, 63. F. D. Maurice, The Prayer Bock and the 


Lord's Prayer, pp. 363, 387. Harvey Goodwin, The Anglicom 
Pulpit of To-Day, p. 114, Bishop J. Percival, Sermons <U 
R^gby, p. 148. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. lx. No. 609, vol. 
xxiv. No. 1402. VI, 14.—F, W. Farrar, The Lord's Prayer, 
pp. 229, 245, 267. VI. 14, 16.—D. M. T. Willis, Chridian 
IV^ld Pulpit, vol. Ixxii. 1907, p. 300. VI. 16.—E. Lyttelton, 
ibid, vol. Ixxi. 1907, p. 168. ‘ Plain Sermons ’ by contributors 
to the Tracts for the Times, vol. x. p. 73. VI. 16-18.—E. 
Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon on the Mount, p. 264. J. 
Oswald Dykes, Tlie Manifesto of the King, p. 417. A. Mac¬ 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Matthew p. 

298. 

* When thou fastest.’— Matthew vi. 17. 

Fasting? Why, for a man who is trying to do hie 
work in the best way, life is a perpetual fast.— 
Edward Thring. 

References.— VI. 17.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College Chincl, vol. i. p. 141. J. S. Maver, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. 1898, p. 174. VI. 17, 18.—F, E. 
Paget, Sertruyns on Duties of Daily Life, p. 289. VI. 19.—S. 
Rigby, Sketc/iM of Sermons^ p. 1. E. Lyttelton, Studies in the 
Sermon on the Mount, p. 276. W. B. Selbie, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixvi. 1904, p. 212. VI. 19, 20.—A. Maclaren, 
Eypositiovs of Holy Scripture — St, Matthew I,-VIII. p. 299. 
Vl. 19-.i(;i.—Sloplbrd A. Brooke, The Fight of Faith, p. 307. 
D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 28. R. J. Campbell, A 
Faith for To-Day, p. 331. George MacDonald, Unspoken 
Sermons, p. 118. J. Denney, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. 
1898, p. 344. R. J, Campbell, ibid. vol. Ixii. 1900, p. 68. 
VI. 19-22.—H. Ward Beecher, Sermons, vol, ii. p. 1. VI. 
19-24.—J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto of the King, p. 449. 
VI. 19-34.—W. Boyd Carpenter, The Great Charter of Christ, 
p. 233. VI, 20,—T. L. Cuyler, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xli. 1892, p. 367. S. Rigby, Sketches of Sermons, p. 13. VI, 
20, 21.—A. G. Mortimer, One Hundred Miniature Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 166. 

* Where your treasure is, there will jour heart be alsa*— 
Matthew vi. ai. 

Where the pui*suit of truth has been the habitual 
study of any man’s life, the love of truth will be his 
ruling passion. ‘ Where the treasure is, there the 
heart is also/ Every one is most tenacious of that to 
which he owes his distinction from others.— Hazlitt. 

The character of a man depends on that which ia 
his confidence. ... If you can persuade a covetous 
man that money is not son bouclier ni sa grande 
recompense, but that God is, you change him from 
a covetous man into a pious man. . . . The thing in 
which I put my confidence for happiness has neces¬ 
sarily a directing influence over my whole being; it 
communicates its own nature to me in some measure. 
Erskine of Linlathen. 

References. —VI. 21.—H. Montagu Butler, Harrow Sehcoi 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 211. A. F. Winnington Ingram, 
Church Times, vol. Iviii. 1907, p. 690. H. Harris, Short Ser^ 
mons, p. 230. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
St. Matthew I.-VIII. p. 302. 

THE EYE OP THE SOUL 
'The light of the body is the eye : if therefore thine ere be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light. But if thine 
eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If 
therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is that darkness 1 ’— Matthew vi. 22, 23. 

I. If we would see aright, we must cultivate tbe 
imagination. 
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II. Have faith in conscience as a trustworthy 

witness. , 

III. Educate them both in the thin^p? of God. If 
one of us was asked to jud^e a piece of music to see 
if it were Handers, we should be sure to judge 
wrongly, if we did not know Handels style; we 
must study our composer; we must read into his 
thoughts and note his expressions, and then we 
shall know if the piece has a true ring or not So it 
is with the things of God: something comes before 
you pui porting to be from God : are you in a posi- 
tion to judge ? Not if you have never studied God’s 
ways, not if you know nothing of His love, not if you 
never i)ray, not if you are drifting on, careless of your 
faith, not if you only care for your intellect and leave 
conscience and imagination to dwindle and to die: 
then you will decide against the revelation of God ; 
for the light that is in you will be darkness, and if 
the light that is in you be darkness, how great is that 
darkness! But if, on the other hand, with humble 
patience and modest fearlessness you turn youi-^clf to¬ 
wards the opening heaven; if with fresh untarnished 

E irs you compare that external revelation with the 
already gathered by those powers within ; if, to 
sum it all up, in the words of the text, your eye is 
single, then the opening revelation shall flood your 
soul with light; nay ! your whole body shall be full of 
light; you shall bi*eathe light, speak light, act light; 
and you shall inherit the blessing pronounced on 
those who have ‘not seen and yet have believed*.— 
Bishop Winnington Ingram, Oxford University Ser- 
mons, p. 1. 

IlRKKnENCES.—VI, 22.—IV. G. Rutherford, Thi Key of 
Knowledge^ p. 102. J. J. Taylcr, Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Dalxjy p. 2G7. R. C. Mobcrly, Church Times^ vol. xlviii. 
1902, p. 70. VI. 22, 23.—J. G. James, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. xxxix. 1091, p. 110. JS. Milburn, ibid. vol. 
xlviii. 1095, p. 152. J. Martineau, Endeavours After the 
Christian Life (2ii<l Series), p. 100. , C. J. Vaujfhan, 
Characteristics of Christ*s Teaching^ p. 175. Spurgeon, Ser~ 
monSf vol. vi. No. 335. VI. 22-24.—£. Lyttelton, Studies in 
the Sermon on the Mounts p. 282. 

* If the light that is in thee be darkness, how g^reat is that 
darkness.’— Matthkw vi. 23. 

He put things in such a way that his hearer was led 
to take each rule or fact of conduct by its inward 
side, its cflbct on the heart and character; then the 
reason of the thing, the meaning of what had l)(*cn 
mere matter of blind rule, flashed upon him. The 
hearer could distinguish between what was only cere¬ 
mony and what was conduct; and the hardest rules 
of conduct came to appear to him infinitely reason¬ 
able and natural, and therefore infinitely prepossess¬ 
ing.—M. Arnold. 

Human life at the best is enveloped in darkness; we 
know not what we ore or whither we are bound. 
Religion is the light by which we are to see our way 
along the moral pathways without straying into the 
brake or the morass. We arc not to look at religion 
itself, but at suirounding things with the help of 
relJgior. If we fasten our attention upon the light 


itself, analysing it into ils component rays, specula- 
tiiv** on the union and composition of the substances 
of which it is composed, not only will it no longer 
serve us for a guide, but our dazzled senses lose their 
natural powei-s; we should grope our way more 
safely in conscious blindness. ‘When the light that 
is in you is darkness, how great is that darkness E 
In the place of the old material idolatry we erect 
a new idolatry of words and phrases.— Froudk on 
Calvinism. 

Rkfehkncb.—V’ l. 23.—Hugh Price Hughes, Christum 
World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. 1899, p. IGl. 

‘Ye cannot serve Cod and mammon.’—M atthew vi. 14. 

It would almost appear as if one half of mankind 
stai titl on their career in life for the |)urpose of prov¬ 
ing that this saying of our Loixl’s was not true.— 
Mozi.kv. 

Mammo>j, cries the generous heart out of all ages and 
countries, is the basis ot known gods, even of known 
devils. In him what glory is there that ye should 
worship him? No glory tliscernible; not even ter¬ 
ror: at best, detestability, ill-matched wdtli dcspic- 
ability!— Carlyle, French Revolution (towaitls 
close). 

Our deity being no longer Mammon—0 Heavens, 
each man will then say to himself: ‘Why such 
deadly haste to make money? I shall not go to 
Hell, even if I do not make money! There is another 
Hell, 1 am told ! ’— Carlyle, Past and Present^ iv. 

Nature gives hei'self to those who are determined 
to possess her, but she will be exclusively loved.— 
Millet, ‘ Notes on Art *. 

Go and argue with the flics of summer that there is 
a power l)ivine yet greater than the sun in the 
heavens, but never dare hope to convince the people 
of the South that there is any other God than Gold. 
—Kinclake in Eotlien, chap, vil 

This is the meaning of St. Fi*ancis*s renouncing his 
inheritance; and it is the beginning of Giotto’s gospel 
of works. Unless this hardest of deeds be done lirst 
—this inheritance of mammon and the world cast 
away—all other deeds are useless. You cannot serve, 
cannot obey, God and mammon. No charities, no 
obediences, no self-denials, are of any use, while you 
are still at heart in conformity with the world. You 
go to Church, because the world goes. You keep 
Sunday, because your neighbours keep it. But you 
dress ridiculously, because your neighbours ask it; 
and you dare not do a rough piece of work, because 
your neighbours despise it You must renounce your 
neighbour, in his riches and pride, and remember him 
in his distress.— IIuskin. 

It is impossible to read those impassioned words in 
which Jesus Christ upbraids the pusillanimity and 
sensuality of mankind, without being strangely re¬ 
minded of the more connected and systematic enthus¬ 
iasm of Roasseau. ‘ No man,* says Jesus Christ, ‘ can 
sei*ve two masters. Take, thereiore, no thought for 
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the morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.’ If we would profit by the wisdom of a 
•ubiime and poetical mind, wc must beware of the 
eri’or of interpreting literally every expression it em¬ 
ploys. Nothing can well be more remote from the 
truth than the literal and strict construction of such 
expres-sions as Jesus Christ delivers, lie simply ex¬ 
poses, with the passionate rhetoric of enthusiastic 
love towards all human beings, the miseries and 
mischiefs of that system which makes all things sub¬ 
servient to the suhsistcncc of the material frame of 
man. lie warns them that no man can serve two 
mastei^S'—God and mammon ; that it is impossible at 
once to be highminded and just and wise, and to 
comply with the accustomed forms of human society, 
seek power, wealth, or em))ire, either from the idolatry 
of habit, or as the direct instruments of sensual giati- 
fication.— Shelley, Essay on Christianity, 

‘But, you may tell me, the young people are taught 
to be Christians. It may be want of penetration. 
But I have not yet been able to perceive it As an 
honest man, whatever we tcacli, and be it good or 
evil, it is not the doctrine of Christ. . . . Taken few 
of Clirist 8 sayings and compare them with our cur¬ 
rent doctrines;— 

‘ Yt cannotf he says, serve God and mammon. 
Cannot ? and our whole system is to teach us how we 
can I . . . 

’ Take no thought for the morrow. Ask the suc¬ 
cessful meahant; interi’ogatc your own heart; and 
ou will have to admit that this is not only a silly 
ut an immoral position. All we believe, all we 
hope, all we honour in ourselves or in our contein- 
raries, stands condemned in this one sentence, or, 
you take the other view, condemns the sentence 
as unwise and inhumane. We are not then of the 
^ same mind that was in Christ ^Vc disagree with 
Christ Either Christ meant nothing, or else He or 
we must be in the wrong. , . . 

‘ To be a true disciple is to think of the same things 
as our IVophet, and to think of different things in 
the same oider. To be of the same mind with 
another, is to see all things in the same perspective; 
it is not to agi’ee in a few indifferent inattei’s near at 
hand and not much debated; it is to follow him in 
his farthest flights, to see the force of his hyperboles. 
. . , You do not belong to the school of any philoso¬ 
pher because you agree with him that theft is, on the 
whole, objectionable, or that the sun is overhead at 
noon. It is by the Haiti sayings that disciplcship is 
tested.’ Whereupon the writer ends, os he began, by 
Tehcmently denying the claim of modern Christians 
(so-called) to the name and mind of Christ When 
the hard sayings of Christ conflict with modern 

E ractice, the whole fellowship of Christians, he con- 
mds, * falls back in disappearing wonder’.-—11. L. 
Stevenson. 

RiFBRSifcES.—VI. 24.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching 
for a Ym (Serm<m-Skelchet)t vol. ii. p. 6; see al^o 2iid 
8aries, vol. it p. 126. J. K. Popham, Semant^ p. 156. H. 


^V’a^d Beecher, Sermons, rol. il. p. 303. H. J. AVilmot- 
Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Tsar, p. 182. E. Fowle, 
Plain Preaching for Poor People ( 10 th Series), p. 85. 11. Scott 

Holland, Church Titms^ vol. Ivi. 1800, p. 347 ; tee alto 

Christian IVorld Pulpily vol. Ixx. 1800, p. 195. F. W, 

Farrar, ibid, vol. xxxvii. 1080, p. 48. A. M. Fairbairri, ibid, 

vol. liv. 1888, p. 229. VI. 24, 25.—A. Maclarcn, Expositumi 
of Holy Scripturs — St. Matihexo I.-VIII. p. 311 ; see ako Oretd 
and Conduct, p. 184, and Sermons Preached in Manchester^ 
p. 2 G 1 . 

THE LORD WILL PROVIDE 

{Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity) 

‘Takeno thought for your life.’—M atthew vi. 25 , 

The verses in to-days Gospel are about ‘taking no 
thought’. What does that mean? Our Lord men¬ 
tions it five times (vv. 25,27, 28, 31, 34-), so it must 
l)e important Ts it that we are not to tliink at all 
about life, ra’ineot, food, etc. ? No; God has given 
ns leason, judgment, prudence, etc., to use for His 
glory ; but ‘t is that we are not to think too much, 
so as to be full of care, and anxiety, os though God 
were not caring for His hildreiVs wants (Phil. iv. 6). 

Now, our Lord says we may take a lesson in this— 

I. From the Birds (v. 2(5). We see them flying 
about in the air—hopping here and pecking thei*a 
‘ They sow not,’ that they may have a good crop; 

‘ they reap not,’ that they may have a good provision 
in store. But do they ever want? You never see 
them in need of anything. Why ? Because God pro¬ 
vides them with all, and watches over them (Job 
xxxviii. 41). He knows them (Ps. u 11). He is ac¬ 
quainted with their ways(Jer. xvii. 11). He provides 
their dwelling (Ps. civ. 16, 17). He hears their cry 
(Ps. cxLvii. 9). He gives man a law concerning them 
(Deut xxii. 6, 7). The sparrow lying dead upon the 
housetop does not escape the eye of God (Matt. x. 29). 

II. From the Flowers (v. 28).—‘Consider the 
lilies, how they grow,’ A bulb is put into the ground. 
It aj)pcars lost in winter, but rises in spring (Cant IL 
11, 12; John xn. 24; 1 Cor. xv. 36-38). They 
are ‘ of the field,' ready therefore to |)erish (Ps. cia 
15, 16). ‘They toil not,’ etc. There is no labour on 
their part Yet how beautiful the lilies are I The 
glory of Solomon was great (1 Kings x.). But to 
what does ‘ the greater than Solomon ’ compare Him¬ 
self (Cant 11 . 1,2)? 

III. And all this is for our Learning. 

S Our heavenly Father knows exactly what W6 
(v. 32). If He providers for ilie birds and 
lilies which ‘take no thought,' surely He will provide 
for me, His own child (Ps. xxiii. 1; Luke xi. 13). 

(6) We are not, however, to be idle, and fangr 
God will do all. That is tempting, not trusting. 
Be diligent with what God givc.s, and leave the rest 
to Him (Prov. xiii. 4; Matt xxv. 24). 

(c) One thing we are to * take thought * about— 
that is, our soul's welfare (v. 33). That first and 
last should engage our attention (Phil. iL 12 ; 2 Pet 
I. 10; iiL 14). 

REFKRKNCEi.—VI. 25.—F, W. FiirTar, Sin and Its Cor^ 
futrors, p. 04. Lyman Abbott, Chridiash IVorld Pulpit, voL 
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zliz. 1896, p. 245. A. B. Bruce, tbid, 1896, p. 179. A. G. 
Mortimer, One Hundred Miniature Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 95. VI. 
25^. —J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto of the King, p. 483. 
E. Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon on the Mount, p. 288. 
Spur/j^eoii, Morning by Morning, p. 26. A. J. Griffith, Ghris^ 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xv. p. 140. J. M. Neale, Sermons to 
Children, p. 204. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Waterside Mission 
Sermons, vol. i. No. 10. C. Kingsley, Discipline arid Other Ser- 
mons, p. 168. VI. 26.—R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. 
ii. p. 140. E. White, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxix. 1891, 
p. 385. A. H. Bradford, ibid, vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 151. VI. 26- 
30.—G. Elmslie Troup, ibid. vol. xl. 1891, p. 197. VI. 27.— 
H. Ward Beecher, Sermons (2nd Seriess), p. 220. 

HUMAN LILIES 

' Consider the lilies, how they STrow.’—M atthbw vl s8. 

L Probably the lily of Galilee was our Lord's favour¬ 
ite flower. I am not aware that He mentioned any 
other. And if we were capable of considering the 
lily, not by chemical analysis, but by the laws of 
philosophic thought, and knowing how it grew, we 
should discover that the whole history of created (or, 
rather, derived) life was bound up in the nature of that 
flower. If we could trace it back to its very fiist be¬ 
ginning we should have solved the riddle oi life, and 
discovered—as Tennyson said of the flower in the 
crannied wall—the seci^t of God and man. 

II. A lily, our I^ird implies, is the analogy of a 
man ; but it is an analogy with a difference. So far 
as we can judge, the lily b irresponsible. It appears 
to us to be evolved solely by the direct action ot the 
Creative Spirit operating in natural law; its growth 
and beauty are the automatic result of the continuous 
adjustment of inteinal relations to external relations. 
Our life, like the life of the lily, is from above—that 
is, from within. It is Divine; but it may be helped 
by our care or hindered by our neglect; that which 
in the lily is probably mechanical and unconscious 
must be with us a willing exercise of spiritual energy. 
We are not responsible for where we are planted. 
^My Father is the Husliandman.' The environment 
into which 1 am bom is His affair, not mine; and all 
lilies have not the same environment to overcome, or 
the same difflculties to meet There are some planted 
in pleasant gardens, protected from trial; there are 
othei's, like the beautiful water-lily, whose whole 
growth is a continuous struggle, who must rise from 
the very depths, and lift their heads above the pres¬ 
sure around them, and there, resting on the surface of 
the very difficulty they have overcome, open out their 
golden petals and feed upon the sunshine. The power 
of rising in the water-lily is calculated exactly accord¬ 
ing to the depth of the water in which the natural 
law has planted it There hath no temptation taken 
it but such as it shall be able to overcoma There is 
within the stem of the water-lily an elaborate appara¬ 
tus, consisting of an elastic spiral coil, which expands 
and contracts, giving it power to rise or sink as the 
water deepens or diminishes, so that it may be 
always above the pressure in which it lives, and face 
to face with the life-giving sun. 

IIL Is the spiral coil, the Divine nature, thus 


lilting each one of us ? The grace we do not exercise^ 
the power we do not exert, like the limb we do not 
use, or the faculty we do not expand, ati^ophies, 
withers, weakens. The first step is to believe in the 
power, and the next to suffer the life to come out 
The saying about not ‘toiling and spinning' has re¬ 
ference only to the production of Christian character, 
and it means that Christian character is not a mosaic 
of moralities, painfully built up in imitation of a 
model, but a life; not hand-made, like Solomon's 
robes, but God-evolved, like the lily's flower.—R 
WiLBKBFORCK, Speaking Good of His Name, p. 47. 

A SERMON FOR SPRINQTIDE 
* Consider the lilies of the field.*— Matthew vi. 28. 

I UKR at this season of the year to speak sometimes 
on the ministry of nature, and to discover what that 
meant for Jesus. 

I. In this matter there is one thing which strikes 
me, and that is the contrast between Chi-ist and PauL 
You never feel that Paul is at home in the country. 
You always feel that Paul is at home in the city. 
When he would illustrate the things of grace, he does 
not turn to the vine or the lily. He turns to the 
soldier polishing his armour; to the gladiator fight¬ 
ing before ten thousand eyes ; to the fiee-born citi 2 sen 
whose civic charter had been won in the senate of 
imperial Rome. Not in the city did Jesus find His 
parables, save when He saw the children in the 
market-place. He found them in the lily of the 
field, with which even Solomon could not compai*a 

II. Again, if Christ is different from Paul in this 
matter, He is equally distinguished from His Jewish 
ancestry. Remember He was a Jew after the flesh. 
Yet when we read His teaching about nature, we feel 
we have moved away from the Old Testament. And 
I want to try to show you whereon that difference of 
interpretation rests, and what is the fact that under¬ 
lies it. 

1. Open your Old Testament, and tell me the 
aspect of nature which you most often find there. It 
is not the world of sunshine and of flower. It is the 
world of vast and mighty things. In things that were 
greater and grander .than all others, in hurricane and 
storm, in wild and unmastered forces—it was in these 
pre-eminently that the Jew awoke to the presence 
and the power of God. Now turn to the teaching of 
the man of Nazareth—‘Consider the lilies of the 
field'. It is no longer the things that tower aloft; it 
is no longer the things that shock or startle—it ii 
not these that to the man of Nazareth are richest in 
Divine significancy. It is the vineyard on the sunny 
hill; it is the lily waving in the field. It is things 
common and usual and silent which no one had had 
eyes to see before. Never is love richer in revelation 
than when it consecrates all that is quiet and lowly. 

2. One thing more, which helps to illuminate the 
mind of Christ. It is how often, when He speaks of 
nature. He deliberately brings man upon the scene. 
He could not look at the lilies of the field but He 
saw Solomon in all his glory. And it all means that 
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while the love of nature was one of the deepest pas¬ 
sions in Christ’s heart, it was not a love that led to 
isolation, but found its crowning in the love of man. 
There is a way of loving nature that chills a little 
the feeling for mankind. There is a passion for 
beauty that may be a snare, for it weakens the ties 
that uind us to humanity. But when a man loves 
natui'e as Jesus Christ loved nature, it will deepen 
and purify the springs of brotherhood, and issue in 
service that is not less loyal because the music of hill 
and dale is in it—G. H. Morrison, The Wings of 
ike Morning^ p, 164. 

Repbrengbs.—VI. 28.—W. P. Balfern, Olimp$es of Jeiui^ 
p. 85. Geor^ Tyrrell, Oil and IVins, p. 286. T. Sadler, 
Sermons for Children^ p. 135. E. C. Pagyt, Silence^ p. 123. 
J. Martineau, Endeavours After the Christian Life^ p. 39. J. 
Coats Shanks, I Within Us, p. 126. J. Service, Sermons, 
p. 136. W. H. Shawcross, A Sermon Preached at a Fhwer 
Service. C. Silvester Horne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliii. 1893, p. 308. C. Clay, ibid. vol. 1. 1896, p. 103. G. A. 
Chadwick, The Intellect arid the Heart, p. 83. VI. 28, 29.— 
E. White, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xl. 1891, p. 3. • A. G. 
Mortimer, One Hundred Miniature Sermons, vol. ii. p. 296. 
S. Martin, Rain Upon the Mourn Oraes, p. 28. J. B. Mozley, 
Sermons Parochial and Occasional, p. 151. VI. 29. — F. Stanley 
Van Epa, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixviii. 1905, p. 189. 
VI. 28, 29, 30.—H. Scott Holland, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 145. 

CHRIST AND NATURE 

* Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, i^all He 
not much more clothe you, Q jt ot little faith?’— 
Matthew vi. 30. 

I. ‘If God so clothe the grass.' There is a little 
faint tone of depreciation in that remark. Perhaps 
we have not detected it before, but the depreciation 
is contrastive. We must place the emphasis not on 
‘ the gi*ass,' but on the contrast which the grass is 
cited to vivify and exemplify, ‘If God so clothe the 
grass of the iield'—so small and insignificant a thing 
as the gi'ass that grows under your feet—what will 
He do mr you, His sons, His daughters, His children 
redeemed and in process of final anointment and 
sanctification? The argument is progi'essive, and is 
an instance of a fortiori reasoning. If in the little, 
how much in the great: a favourite teacher in the 
ministry of Jesus Chiist If ye being evil know how 
to give bread and comfort to your children, how much 
more- That is the ascending ai’gument It out¬ 

lines itself like a temple dome. 

I wish we could believe this argument drawn from 
the grass. There is no want of beauty in the grass 
meadows. The landscape would be poor without the 
homely field where the cattle are, tne cows and the 
sheep and other living things connected with home 
and farm life. Jesus did not despise the grass ; He 
was only contrasting it with something other. 

II. There is a religious mystery in all growing 
things. I do not know that there is much mystery, 
though there is a little, in a stone wall A stone 
wall 18 a kind of proposition in geometry, but there 
is no ghostly margin, none of the stones seem to 


quake under a weight greater than their own, all 
^e stones seem to be fastened in their places by a 
pressure more than fifteen pounds to the square inch ; 
there is no religious mystery of a very perplexing or 
elevating kind about a stone wall, but tnere is about 
a nettle, that wasp of the vegetable world. ‘ If God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven-' Here is some¬ 

thing, you see, perishable, yet typical. The grass is 
always on the way to something else ; not to nothing¬ 
ness. The grass may be on the way to the sustenta- 
tion of life. All these grass-blades may go to feed 
the lamb, and the lamb goes to feed the man, and 
the man goes to feed the other Man, the ever-coming 
Man, the Adam of the eternal purpose, 

III. The Saviour on another occasion, in the Gospel 
according to John, makes use of the same figure ; He 
says, ‘ The fields are white unto the harvestJesus 
Christ could never get rid of the harvest idea; you 
will be surprised if you gather together the passages 
in which tW word harvest occurs in the utterances 
of Christ ‘The harvest truly is plenteous;* ‘the 
fields ai^ already white unto the harvest* You say 
there are but three months to harvest; why, the 
harvest is ripe now—out with the sickle, forward to 
the field, reap sheaves for God. 

The blessed Saviour could not have lived if He 
could not have seen the harvest It is because He 
is the End that He can bear to be the Beginning. 

* I am Alpha because I am Omega.* To be Alpha is 
to be in agony, to be both Alpha and Omega is to 
be at rest, is to exemplify and to realize the peace of 
God.— Joseph Parker, Gity Temple Pulpit, vol ▼. 
p. 78. 

Refbrbncbi.— VI. 30.— H. Seott HolUnd, Christian WorU 
Pulpit, vol. Ivili. 1900, p. 201. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on 
Some Words of Christ, p. 33 ; tee alto Permy Pulpit, No. 461. 
VI. 31-33.—Spurffeon, Sermons, vol. lii. No, 2973. VI. 31- 
34.—W. Leighton Grane, H(vrd Sayings of Jesus Christ, p. 87. 
VI. 32.—W. Boyd Carpenter, The Great Charter of Chiist, p. 
31. ‘ Plain Sermons ’ by contributors to the Tracts for the 

Times, vol. i. p. 109. 

SEEKING GOD’S KINGDOM AND RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS 
i^Septuageaima) 

• Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness; and 

all these things shall be added unto you.’—M attuxw 

VI. 33. 

With an endless choice of things before us which 
we can do if we please, we want some great rule to 
help us how to choose, and to make a plain pathway 
for us when everything seems so tangled and crooked. 
The text gives us Christ’s rule. ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness.* 

I. We are bidden to seek God's kingdom, and the 
first and easiest way of seeking it is by prayer; and 
that prayer Christ Himself puts into our mouths, 
‘ Thy kingdom come *. 

What then is God's kingdom? We may see oor 
way a little toward answering that question by con¬ 
sidering our own kingdom, tnat kingdom for which 
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we beseech God eveiy time we offer up the prayer 
for the High Court of l*arliaincnt. It is our laws 
and government stretching themselves among us in 
ways which we too often forget, that keep our lives 
and gooils in safety, and allow us to pursue our 
several callings in peace. But God’s kingdom is over 
men’s minds and spirits as well as their bodies: not 
one secret chamber of their hearts can they call 
wholly their own. His kingdom also is a kingefom of 
laws, and His Almighty power can never be put forth 
against His own laws; and the laws of the Gracious 
and Holy One must needs be gracious and holy too. 
All goocl human laws are faint and partial copies of 
His. And just as human laws bind memhera of one 
people to each other, and compel each man to respect 
the lights of his fellows, so the laws of God’s kingdom 
bind men to each other by tics of the spirit, not of 
the body, by love and mutual trust and self-d nial 
and devotion. Each of us obeys the laws of God’s 
kingdom just so far os he performs the task in life 
which (lod has set him. 

H. Christ sent His Apostles to preach the good 
news of the kingdom, and they rejoiced to declare 
that it was already come. But though it is among 
us, thei-e is rebellion enough against it God has 
given to men the power of choosing between good 
and evil. Any one who has thought or care for the 
welfoi^ of the woild must needs pray with all his 
heart that God’s kingdom may come more and more, 
and that its blessed laws may be daily better known 
and better obeyed. And thus having begun with 
seeking God's kingdom by prayer he will go on to 
seek it in all his daily life. 

III. But we are bidden to seek not only God’s 
kingdom, but also His righteousness. For God’s 
rightc()usne8.5 is itself the very spirit of His own 
kingdom. Christ does not here tell us merely to seek 
TXghieousneas, though eksewhere we are tluis bidden; 
but to seek God's righteousness. Any rightcou.sncss 
which is of our own making, which we try to gain by 
standing aloof from Him, is worth nothing at all. 

‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness,’ says Christ So far as we can make 
that the aim of our lives, so far shall wc find our way 
straight and plain before our face,—F. J. A. Hoit, 
Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 81. 

* The kingdom of God.’— Matthew vii 33 . 

Tire kingdom of God, the grand object of Christian- 
it^, is mankind rai.scd, as a whole, into harmony 
with the true and abiiling law of man’s being, living 
as we were meant to live.—M aithkw Akxold. 

• Seek ye the kingdom of God.’— Matthew vi. 33 . 

Every man is worth just as much as the things 
are worth about which ho b concerned, — Marcus 
Aurelius. 

*Seek ye first the kingdom of God.’— Matthew vi. 33 . 

^ Above all things,’ Professor Drummond once told the 
Harvard students, ’do not touch Christianity unless 
you are willing to seek the kingdom of heaven first 


I promise you a miserable existence if you seek it 
second.* 

We (brget that there may be many duties, but that 
among them all there is a fii*st^and a lost, and that 
we must not fulfil the last before fulfilling the fii-st^ 
just as one must not hanw without ploughing.— 
T01.STOY. 

The whole of duty is modified when we change the 
hierarchy of duty. How significant is the etymology 
of ’pierogative,’ the section that was asked first fof 
its opinion! There lies the whole force of our ideal 
Which do you consult first t Everything else will 
be different. . . . That which gives life its keynott 
is not what men think good, but what they think 
best—J ulia Wkoowood. 

Referknces.—VI. 33.—E. S^Thlhoi^SernumiatSouthioarkp 
p. 1 ; SCO also Ths Kingdom of God, vol, i. p. 17. J, 
Martineau, Honrs of Thought on Sacred Things, pp. 17, 3L 
‘ riaiii Sermons’ by contributors to tlie Tracis for ihe Tirim^ 
vol. vl. p. 228. C. J. Vaughan, Characieristics of Chri4*$ 
Teaching, p. 104. J. B. Mozley, Sermons Preached Before the 
University of Oxford, p. 275. H. C. Beeching, Inns of Couti 
Sermons, p. 79. R. ^V. Dale, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 11 
1097, p. 230. G. A. Gordon, ibid. vol. liii. 1898, p. 254. R. J, 
Campbell, ibid. vol. Iv. 1899, p. 392. E. Lyttelton, ibiA 
vol. ixiii. 1003, p. 173. H. Hensley Henson, ibid, vol. IxxL 
1907 , p, 113. W. J. Knox-Little, Church Times, vol. xxx. 
1892, p. 385. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 18C4; voL 
xliii. No. 2515. Beveridge, Works, vol. v. p. 413. Tillotsoiii 
Serrrums, vol. vl. p. 149. Jay, ShoH Discourses, vol. ill p. 395^ 
J. C. Haro, Sermons, vol. i. p. 283. Isaac ^Villiams, Sermons, 
vol. ii, p. 134. Lord A. Hervey, Sermons, vol. il. p. 222, 
Fairtiairii, City of God, p. 317. Selections from Puscy, p. 91. 
Kingsley, Sermons for the Times, No. xiii. Parker, Inner Life 
of Christ, vol. i. p. 213, and Pulpit Analyst, vol I. p. 252, and 
Homiletic Analysis of Matthew. Homiletic Quarterly, voL i. 
349: vol. iii. p. 402. Homiletic Magazine, vol. viil. p. G4 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. iil. p. 123; vol. vi. p. 12a 
Beechor, vol. xii. p. 1C4 ; vol. xvi. p. 133; vol. xviii. p. 38a 
Bruce’s Chief End of Revelation, p. 297. Macleod’i Gentle 
Heart, p. 87. Pulpit Analyst, vol. iii. p. 352 ; vol. v. p. 59a 
Alford, Advent, Creation, and Providence, p, 223. Dr. AIm 
'V hyte, Expositor (3rd Series), vol. ii. p. 224. Spurgeoi^ 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, »No. 18C4. 

* Seek ye the kingdom of God. . . . Take no thought for tlii 

morrow.’—M atthew vi, 33 , 34 . 

Anxiety and Ennui are the Scylla and Charjbdb 
on which the bark of human happiness is most cook- 
monly wrecked.—W. R U. Lecky. 

Rkfehences.—VI. 33, 34.—A. O. Mortimer, The ChurtKy 
Lessons for Uie Cliristian Year, part i. p. 203; see also Ons 
Hutulred Miniature Sermons, voi. ii. p. 30a 

ON WORRY 

* Be not therefore anxious for the morrow, for the raorron 

will be anxious for itself. Sufficient unto the day ia thd 

evil thereof.’— Matthew vi. 34. 

Our I^rd in this sentence, *Be not over anxiooi 
about to-mori'ow,’ which is an excellent instance of 
His homely teaching, warns us against the commonest 
of all faults, worrying ourselves about troubles that 
may never happen. 
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L It cannot Ue concealed that people who arc 
sound and orthodox in all their beliefs, who have no 
doubts about the Incarnation, the llesun*ection, and 
so on, are often in practice discontented self-tor- 
incntoi's. Their religious being seems divided into 
two distinct compartments; one contains the doc- 
tinnes confessed every Sunday, the other contains the 
precepts ignored all thi*ough the week. Do not let 
your faith only assure you of the truth of the articles 
of the Creed. The faith that is requii-ed of you is 
not only an intellectual assent to certain proposi¬ 
tions, it is a living Ixjlief in a Father which should 
keep you from frctfulness and over-anxiety in common 
life. 

II. Cast all your care upon Him. But it is useless 
to tell us to cast our care on God unless we really 
and truly believe that He cares for us. No man can 
cast his care upon an It. If a man docs not believe 
in God, when the pressure of care becomes too heavy 
for him to bear it alone one of two results will follow ; 
cither the creed will break down or the man will 
break down. Hence we have so often seen unbelievers 
commit suicide. Take God out of the world, and 
you will have no one on whom you can with any 
hope of satisfaction cast your care. 

But though we may never have said what the fool 
fays in his heart, though rarely with his lins, * There 
if no God,' do we really believe that * Goa cares for 
me*f It is easier to believe that God cares for the 
universe as a whole than to believe that He cares for 
Individuals. He is a Father, and He has room in 
His infinite heart for each one of us. It is a mistake 
to suppose that some cares are too insignificant to 
take to God in prayer. 

And in so doing we shall often see our cares and 
won*ies in a different light and realize how unneces¬ 
sary some of them are. For what is it, too often, 
that men worry about? Christ goes to the root of 
the matter. It is ‘to-morrow’; almost always ‘to¬ 
morrow '. 

IIL But move the subject up into a higher plane. 
Is it possible that Christ forbade men to be anxious 
about their moral and spiritual future? Did He 
•ay, ‘Do not be over anxious about what awaits 
you after this life ? ’ He guoids Himself against any 
misconception in the same passage by saying; ‘ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness,' 
and so on. If we give the firet place in our thoughts 
and anxieties to the kingdom of God and to true 
righteousness, we shall find the little worries of life 
fall into the backgiound of their own accord.—C. H, 
Butcher, The Sound of a Voice that is Still, p. 
196. 

lU'uatration, —I have read somewhere a very 
quaint proverb: ‘ White ants pick a carcase quicker 
and cleaner than a lion*. Do you see the force of 
the saying? It means that little cares may even 
more effectually destroy our peace than a single great 
trouble, if, in a mistaken reverence for God's great¬ 
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*Tike, therefore, no thought for the morrow.'— Mattkbw 

VI. 34. 

I pRKncR the Revised Version for our text, ‘Be not 
anxious for the morrow ’; but, even so, this is one of 
the words of the Ixird which absolutely startle Uf 
with the greatness of their claim. This is one of the 
words which brings it home to us how great and 
strenuous a matter it is to be a Christian man. ‘Be 
not anxious for the morrow yet we remember that 
all the world, beginning with ourselves, seems to be 
clouded over with a great anxiety. 

But, subtle os the temptation is to worry and to be 
anxious, there is no question that it is a quite different 
temper which the Christian man is bidden and ex¬ 
pected to learn. 'Hiere is no question about the Lord’s 
phiuse; thei'e is no question for the Christian man 
about the absolute disloyalty of worry and anxiety. 

Well, then, if Christ is true, it is the Father’s in¬ 
tention to ! 2 :ake of every life a great matter. Christ, 
with His miraculous power, brings the steadfast and 
sober spirit into oiir life—‘ See, there is not one thing 
that happens to Me without My Father; sliall 1 not 
wait My Father’s time?’ If we could only believe 
that we mattered we could bear upwards through the 
pain, could we not? There, at all events, would be 
a foundation under us if we could know that the 
little things of little forgotten lives came home to an 
unforgettin" God. 

And think what Christ brought home, and brinn 
home, to His own world, His owm di.sciples. Ills 
character, His miracles, His words—they are all part 
of the same earnest assurance that God is alive, with 
a great and wonderful meaning for every person; 
and though the mimcles have ceased—at least, some 
miracles have ceased, certain matters of outside 
mimclcs have ceased—yet the miracles were never 
more than a sign, the attention of the world was 
always taken from them right through to Die thing 
they signified; and the one great thing that the 
miracles of Jesus signified was this—that we are the 
absolute assurance to the w’orld of tlie Divine Frovi- 
dence, of its purjKise, and of its power. 

But there are tw o things whicli are necessary if this 
conviction of the Providence of God is to b^ome a 
reality for us. 

I. The fii-st thing is that we should accept the 
Mastery of Jesus. It is to Ilis disciples that He 
brings peace. Are we disciples? 

II. And the second thing is the resolution to live 
one day at a time. ‘ Be not anxious for the moirow,* 
for, after all, it is only to day that we have to live. 
We look foiwaid and try and think out how we will 
act, and to-morvow it is all so diffei*cnt, and mean- 
>vhile we have exhausted the nerve and we have used 
the energy which God intended to give us anew for 
the fresh day’s work. There was no gathering of the 
manna for more than one day at a time. 

no thought for the morrow.'— -Mattmiw vi. 54 * 
What is content? The true answer to that is—A 
world of bliss and rest It is not belplen submivioB 


ness (which is really unbelief) we refuse to cast them 
npoB Him,— C H. Bvtcbu. 
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to necessity. It is not the fulfiltnent of all roving 
desires. It is a sublime condition, the product of 
knowledge and faith and hope and love. One of its 
conditions is the perception of our proper place in 
the univei-se, and the belief that we have strictly a 
vocation. Another is that cheerful humility of spirit 
which honour upholds, and which makes no extrava¬ 
gant demands on the univei-se or on Providence. 
Another is the alchymic eye to see much in little— 
the spirit which made the old woman say to Bishop 
Burnet, as she held up her crust, ‘All this and Christ* I 
—Jamks Smetham. 

John Rosedew went to his home—a home so loved 
and fleeting—and tried to comfort himself on the 
road with various elzevirs. Finding them fail, one 
after another, for his mind was not in cue for them, 
he pulled out his little Greek Testament, and read 
what a man may read every day, and never begin to 
be weary; because his heart still yearns the more 
towaitls the grand ideal, and feels a reminiscence such 
as Plato the divine, alone of heathens, won. 

John Rosedew read once more the Sermon on the 
Mount, and wondered how his little griefs could vex 
him as they did. That sermon is grander in English, 
fai* grander, than in the Greek; for the genius of our 
language is large, and strong, and sim[3e—the true 
spirit of the noblest words that ever on eaith were 
spokea Ours is the language to express; and ours 
the race to receive them. 

What man, in later life, whose reading has led him 
through vexed places—whence he had wiser held aloof 
—does not, on some little touch, brighten, and bedew 
himself with the freshness of the morning, thrill as 
does the leaping earth to see the sun come back again, 
and dashing all his night aw^, open the power of 
his eyes to the kindness of his Father ? 

John Rosedew felt his cares and fears vanish like 
the dew-cloud among tlie quivering tree-tops; and 
bright upon him brolce the noon, the heaven where 
our God lives.—R D. Blackmore, Gradock Nowell^ 
chap. LI. 

‘ SufiBcient unto the day is the evil thereof.’— Matthkw vi. 34 . 
My thoughts are always rambling over past or future 
scenes; I cannot enjoy the present happiness for 
anticipating the future, which is about as foolish as 
the dog who dropped the real bone for its shadow.— 
Darwin. 

RKFKRENGEa.—VI. 34.— J. B. Mozley, Sermona Parochial 
wnd OccoAional^ p. 38. H. Montagu Butler, Harrow School 
Sennom, p. 108. T. De Witt Talmage, Sermona, p. 96. H. 
Ward Beecher, ibid, (4th Series), p. 1 . A. MacLeod, Days of 
Heavm Upon Earthy p. 119. A. M. Fairbairn, Christian World 
Pulpily vol. li. 1097, p. 257. R. C. Anderson,* ibid, vol. lii. 
1897, p. 171. H. Scott Holland, ibid, vol, Ivi. 1899, p. 177 ; 

■ee also vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 173; see also Church Times, vol. 
xUi. 1899, p. 319. 

• Judge not, that jt be not judged.’— Matthew vu. i. 

‘ Next week, it is still but the 10th of April, there 
comes a new nineteen * to the guillotine; ‘ Chaumette, 
Gobel, Hebert's widow, the widow of Camille; these 
also roll their fated journey; black Death devours 
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them. . . . For Anaxagoras Chaumette, the sleek 
head now stripped of its bonnet rouge, what hope is 
there? Unless Death were “an eternal sleep”? 
Wretched Anaxagoms, God shall judge thee, not 1/ 
—Carlyle, French Revolution, Vol. III. book vl 
chap. iii. 

Fob myself, I no more call the Crusades folly than I 
call the eruption of a volcano folly, or the French 
Revolution folly, or any other bursting up of the lava 
which lies in nature or in the hearts of mankind. It 
is the way in which nature is pleased to shape the 
crust of the earth and to shape human society. Our 
business with these things is to underetand them, not 
to sit in judgment on them.— Froude. 

I SOMETIMES wonder whether people who talk so freely 
about extirpating the unfit even dispassionately con¬ 
sider their own history. Surely one must be very 
‘ fit * indeed not to know of an occasion, or perhaps 
two, in one's life when it would have been only too 
easy to qualify for a place among the ‘unfit*.— 
Huxley. 

Frederick Denison Maurice to his mother: ‘ Of all 
spirits I believe the spirit of judging is the worst, 
and it has had the rule of me I cannot tell you how 
di-eadfully and how long. Looking into other people 
for faults which I had a seciet consciousness were in 
myself, and accusing them instead of looking for their 
faults in myself, where I should have been sure to find 
them all; this, I find, has more hindered my progresi 
in love and gentleness and sympathy than all things 
else. I never knew what the words ‘judge not, that yt 
be not judged * meant before; now they seem to me 
some of the most awful, necessary, and beautiful in the 
whole Word of God. 

Have it a fixed principle that getting into any scorn¬ 
ful way is fatal.—B ushnelu 

‘ The life of Hairiet Martineau is strong upon me at 
present,’ James Smetham wiites in 1876. ‘ When the 
“ orthodox ” begin to frown and curse and maledict, 
and send everybody into blackness of darkness who 
does not hold their precise creed, that is more from 
beneath than above, and never over any good. And 
I must say that the lives of some “ professoix ** are 
below the moral elevation of many who do not see the 
evangelic scheme at all. . . . God knows if H. M. 
was true to the core— I don’t I can’t unwind her 
seventy-four years of act and thought, and if I could, 
who made me a judge ora divider? Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ? He grasps her now, 
and not an atom shall be wanting in the j ustice of 
Divine love 

How often we forget in judging others the influ¬ 
ences under which they have grown up! How can 
one expect a child to be truthful when he sees how 
servants, yes, often parents, practise deceit? How 
many children hear from those to whom they look up, 
expressions, principles, and prudent rules of life, whi(m 
consciously or unconsciously exercise an influence on 
the young life of the child! Yet with how little of 
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loving introspection we pass our judgments? —Max 
Miller. 

‘The world is habitually unjust in its judgments of 
such men as Burns/ Carlyle protests. ‘Unjust on 
many grounds, of which this one may be stated as the 
substance: It decides like a court of law, by dead 
statutes; and not positively but negatively, less as 
what is done right than as what is or is not done 
wrong. . . . Here lies the root of many a blind, cruel 
condemnation of Burnses, Swifts, Rousseaus, which 
one never listens to with approval. Granted, the 
ship comes into harbour with shrouds and tackle 
damaged ; the pilot is blameworthy ; he has not been 
all-wise and all-powerful: but to know how blame¬ 
worthy, tell us first whether his voyage has been 
round the globe or only to Ramsgate and the Isle 
of Dogs.’ 

No man can say in what degree any other person 
besides himself can be with strict justice called 
wicked. Let any of the strictest character for regu¬ 
larity of conduct among us, examine impartially how 
many vices he has never been guilty of, not from any 
care or vigilance, but for want of opportunity, or 
some accidental circumstance intervening; how many 
of the weaknesses of mankind he has escaped, because 
he was out of the line of such temptation ; and, what 
often if not always weighs more than all the rest, 
how much indebt^ he is to the world’s good opinion, 
because the world does not know all; I say, any man 
who can thus think, will scan the failings, na^ the 
faults and crimes, of mankind around him, with a 
brother’s eye— Burns. 

It is curious to notice the kind of criticism indulged 
in by mechanics whom one meets at the exhibitions 
of modem pictures at Liveipool and elsewheie 
There is no love in it. The men are for ever on the 
alert to find out something wrong, to detect faults, 
and no more.— Dr. Augustus Jessopp, Arcady^ p. 70. 

Refbrencks.— VII. — C. Gore, Church Times^ vol. xxxiii. 
1895, p. 507. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2312, vol. 
xlviii. No. 2808. VII. 1.—E. H. Eland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 158. C. J. Vaughan, Characteristics 
efChrisVs Teaching, p. 214. VII. 1-5. — E. Lyttelton, Studies 
in the Sermon on the Mount, p. 305. VII. 1-0. — J. Oswald 
Dykes, The Manifesto of the King, p. 529. VII. 1-12. — A. 
B^claren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Matthew I.-VIII. 
p. 324. VII. 1-14. — VV. Boyd Carpenter, The Great Charter 
of Christ, p. 257. 

JUST RECOMPENSE 

*With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again.’—M atthew vii. 2, 

These words are usually interpreted in their applica¬ 
tion to the relationship which we sustain to others. 
But the words enshrine a principle to which our Lord 
gave other and varied applications:— 

I. ‘ Unto you that hear shall more be given.’ The 
measure of your hearing shall be the measure of your 
Ustening. If you want to hear the voice of God, 
listen I ’The voice will grow clearer and clearer os 
your hearing becomes more earnest and intense. 


Listen to God’s voice in conscience, and more and 
more pronounced and definite shall be its guidance. 
Do not listen much to conscience, and conscience will 
say less and less to you, until perhaps some day the 
hall where it ought to thunder shall be as silent as 
the tomb. This is a great law : ‘ Unto you that hear 
shall more be given,’ and ‘ From him that hath not, 
shall be taken away even that which he hath '. 

II. A person can read the Bible, and not listen, 
and to him there comes no etei nal speech. The rev¬ 
elation is not given to the reader, but to the listener. 
If we turn to the Word with the spirit awake and 
alert, we shall be led from revelation to revelation, 
and from glory to glory. 

III, ‘According to thy faith be it unto thee.* 

The measure of our faith is the measure of the power 
we receive from our Lord. What is faith ? ‘ Faith 

is the assurance of things hoped for.’ Faith acts on 
the assurance that the thing hoped for is. ‘ Believe 
that you have received them, am! ye shall have them.’ 
That is faith. Such faith is power; and the more 
our faith increases the greater will be our power to 

ursue a quiet, faithful, and confident life.—J. H. 
owETT, Meditations for Qwiet Moments, p. 72. 

* Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but 

considerest not the beam that is in ^ine own eye?’— 

Matthew vii. 3. 

‘ In all my travels,’ Cobden once wrote to Bright, 

‘ three reflections constantly occur to me: how much 
unnecessary solicitude and alarm England devotes to 
the affaire of foreign countries; with how little 
knowledge we enter upon the task of regulating the 
concerns of other people ; and how much better we 
might employ our energies in improving mattera at 
home.’ 

Commenting, in his life of Milton, upon the poet’f 
line. On evil days though fallen and evil tongues, 
Johnson protested that ‘for Milton to complain of 
evil tongues required impudence at least equal to his 
other powere ; Milton, whose warmest advocates must 
allow that he never spared any asperity of reproach 
or brutality of insolence.’ 

‘Never yet,’ says Dr. Augustus Jessopp, ‘have I 
found an Arcadian who pleaded guilty to anything 
that was particularly owdacious, even though the 
recording angel hacl written it down in letters of 
flame for all the world to read; but never have I 
found the same Arcadian unable or unwilling to 
denounce somebody else! ’ 

Heperbnces.—VJI. 3-5.—H. Hensley Henson, Christ and 
the Nation, p. 54. D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 38. 
R. W. Hiley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xli. 1892, p. 18R 
E, Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon on the Mount, p. 311. 

ON QUARDINO HOLY THINGS 

• Give not that which is holy unto the dogs.’—M atthew vii. fi. 

Give not that which is holy unto the dogs—that is 
to say, never surrender the higher to the lower, 
never sink the celestial to the teixestrial; never 
desecrate that which has been consecrated. ’That 
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was the sound piece of advice that our Lord gave to 
men and women who were trying to aim at a higher 
life while they wei-e living in and mixing with the 
world. I'hat was what He put before them as some¬ 
thing definite to aim at In mixing with men and 
women you will find much that is holy, much that is 
beautiful and pure and spiritual, and you will find 
much that is unholy, much that is coarse, and ugly, 
and animal. And when you find it, when you come 
across it and meet it face to face, then never sur¬ 
render good to evil, never sink the higher to the 
lower. 

Theie is the advice, and this is the picture. It is 
the picture of a glorious and a great temple, the priests 
sacrificing some spotless lamb, and as they stand at 
the altar the pictui*e is that of an Eastern dog—a 
coarse, cruel scavenger—crec|)ing up the distance of 
the temple, and then the priest taking a piece of this 
ui*e spotless lamb and throwing it to the dog. Every 
ew would regard it os a scandal, everyone to whom 
our Loixl was speaking would know to what He 
referred. 

I. The Holiness of Manhood. —Pint, I think, 
human nature itself. You are holy, human nature 
is holy—that which is unholy is inhuman. Human 
nature is holy because it is human. Man is holy, 
woman is holy, and am I not right in saying that 
there is a danger lest our manhood and our woman¬ 
hood be flung to the dogs and treated recklcs.sly os 
something unholy, as Satanic rather than os sacred ? 
Manhood is holy, and yet men desecrate their man¬ 
hood. 

II. The Holiness of Womanhood. —And the same 
is true of womanhood. We know there are women 
who in one mad moment have thrown their holiest 
and their best to the dogs. We know their tempta¬ 
tions, we know what it means to them. They have 
lowered the level of womanhood. They have dese¬ 
crated the consecrated. They have maife themselves 
a sort of light of way for the public to walk over. 
To them the Master says, os to the men, ‘ Give not 
that which is holy to the dogs*. 

III. The Holiness of Childhood. —And may I say 
a word for the children ? The children are holy; if 
ever there is a time in life when men and women 
have been holy it is when they were children. And 
yet look how children are by their parents literally 
thrown to the dogs, sent out into life unwarned of 
everything. What wonder that they go when they 
ore sent to the dogs. I have read the story of a 
child whose after-life was the life of many a man. 
He was a judge’s son, and he stood at last in a felon’s 
dock, and the judge who was trying the cose knew, 
and knew well, the man's father. And he said to the 

E prisoner at the dock : * Don’t you remember your 
athcr as you stand in that dock ?* ‘Yes,* was the 
reply, ‘ I do remember my father, and the greatest 
remembrance that I have of him is that whenever I 
wanted a word of advice, whenever I wanted him to 
enter into my hoy life, he replied, “Go away, and 
don't woiTy or bother**.* 


IV. The Holiness of Health.—‘Give not that 
which is holy to tlie dogs.* tVhat is it you are in 
danger of giving to-day? Think it out and ask 
whether you are doing your best to keep it whole and 
intact and unimpairetf. I will take but one more 
illustration of what I mean—health. Health is holy. 
Don’t fling away health as men and women do so 
wildly, so recklessly. In the prayer of all prayers^ 
the Lord's IVaycr, ‘ Give us this day our daily bread,* 
comes in before the plea for pardon. Fii*st the body, 
then the soul, because if the body is not kept right 
the soul is morbid and consequently is not at its best 
to resist what it has to meet in life. ‘Give not that 
which is holy to the dogs.’ Take care of the dru^ 
take care of the stimulants that are so easily to be 
had. Take care of the way you spend your recrea¬ 
tion hours. Life is in that sense holy, and it is to be 
treated as you would treat a church or a cluircliyaitl. 
Fence it in from the dogs, fence it in from all that 
desecrates it All life really is sacred and holy. 
Your interest, your work in life is holy; and our 
thought to-day is the thought the Master gave to 
men and women who, as we have to do, lived in and 
mixed with the world. ‘ Give not that which is holy 
to the dogs.* 

* Give not that which is holy onto the dogs, neither cast jt 
your pearls before swine.’—M attmkw vu. 6 , 

I WAS always pleased with the motto placed under 
the figure of the rosemary in old herbals: 

Sui apage, baud tibi spiro. 

—CoiJCRiDCl. 

There is a Buddhistic parallel: ‘ Let not this doctrine^ 
so full of truth, 80 excellent, fall into the hands of 
those unworthy of it, where it would be despised, 
shamefully treated, ridiculed, and censui'ed *. 

‘Mr. Erskixe [of Linlathcn],* Miss Wedgwood 
writes in her journal for 13 September, 18G5, *sf)oke 
of the connexion between Matthew vn. 1-5, “Judge 
not,’* etc., and the vei-scs which follow, “Give not 
that which is holy to the dogs,’* etc., and then of the 
transition which seems in the ordinary acceptation of 
these later words so abrupt and almost contiiidictoiy, 
but which, as he understands it, is a harmonious de¬ 
velopment of the same idea. The instrument of 
judgment is the conscience; we judge ourselves by 
the conscience, and other men also, and the conscience 
is “ that which is holy ** in us; when therefore we 
present this holy thing in us to the service of malice^ 
or of conceit, we are giving that which is holy unto 
the dogs, w’e are turning the good in us to the service 
of the evil in us, we are giving our light for the use 
of our own evil passions. The conscience is cast then 
as pcails before swine, the upper is made to serve the 
lower, both being in ourselves.* 

RKFERRacBS.— VII. 6.—C. J. Viughao, Charadmttta 
Clirid's Teaching^ p. 232. W. Boyd Carpenter, CKrutitm 
IForld Pulpitf vol. xlv. 1894, p. 88. E. Lyttelton, Studi$t in 
the Sermon on ihi Meunt^ p. 313. D. Fraaer, Metaphare in ik$ 
Gotpelif p. 60. 
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THE GOLDEN KEY OP PRAYER 

*Ask» and re shall have ; seek, and ye shall 6nd ; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you.’— MATi Hitw vu. 7. 

I. War should we pray ? I suppose that the first 
answer must be beaiuse of a deep inherited instinct 
which has been trained and fostered fioin our chilil- 
hood by those we love, Whetlier a child would pray 
if it was never taught may fairly be (piestioned ; but 
certainly there would always be in it that deep in¬ 
stinct for prayer. And, to reinforce the instinct of 
prayer, we have the voice of authority —the voice of 
One who came from heaven, and, therefore, must 
know what opens heaven's gate. When we ask the 
question, ‘Why should we pray?* the answer is, 

' We know that our fellowship is with the Father 
and with His Son Jesiis Christ*. 

II. Ifow shall we prayf What are the laws of 
tlie effective action of prayer? 

1. Faith. You cannot pray, or you cannot enjoy 
your prayer unless you believe that, when you pray, 
you are coining to a IJcing who is absolutely perfect, 
absolutely good, absolutely just, and absulutely loving. 

It is faith in such a Got! as that which is the first 
seci'ct of effective prayer. 

2. Unselfishness. What does the Thirds prayer 
begin with? ‘Our Father,* not * My Father*. Sel¬ 
fishness chokes prayer. 

3. Loyalty. Why docs Jesus Christ trust Ilis 
name to us to pray with? ^Vhy are we allowed to 
say ‘ for Jesus Christ’s sake ’ ? I answer that (piestion 
by another. Why does a husbind give his wife his 
name to use? On one condition, and that condition 
is that his interests are her interests, that his honour 
is her honour, and that her life is identified with 
his. 

4. Effective prayer must be persevering. Why 
ai’e those stories told us of the unjust judge and 
the selfish friend? To show us that, if an unjust 
judge or a selfish friend hears at last, then the God 
of love is certain to hear, and that if we pei'severe 
how much more will our heavenly Fatlier give the 
answer to those that ask Him. 

II I. What shall we pray for t After the unsel¬ 
fish |)rayer which the Lord’s Prayer teaches us to 
oft'er first, then we find that we are allowed to ask 
for the daily bread for body and soul, for the daily 
pardon, for the daily guardianship from the evil one 
for oui’selves and for those we love. 

And if people say, ‘ Why ask for these gifts of 
God ? He will give them, surely, without tusking,' 
our answer is, Does He do it in nature ? The gold 
is the gift of God, but we dig for it, the coal is the 
gift of God, but we mine for it The bread is the 

f ift of God, but we sow for it and we i-eap for it. 

o with these other gifts of Got!—power, wisdom, 
strength, love. They are the gifts of God, but w'e 
have to pmy for them ; and therefore prayer comes 
to be the most beautiful work in the world, the most 
glorious work to be done with a method, to be done 
with pei'severance and at legular times, and yet to 
pervade the whole life, so that in a true sense we 
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‘ pray without ceasing *.— Bishop Winkingtom Ixgrau, 
Christian World Pulpit^ vol. lxviii. 1905, p. 136. 

Illustration. —I do not know that wc can picture 
the authority on which we rest our pravei*s better 
than by recalling the touching scene in Sheffield 
when our late aged Queen in her last yeais had to 
open the gates of the Town Hall of Shellield. It 
was thought well that she should not move from her 
carriage; so hidden electric wires were ftstened to a 
golden key fitting into the lock which she could turn 
^ she sat in her carriage. By an act of faith—and 
it came to that—by an act of faith she turned the 
golden key, and, as she turned the golden kev, at 
some di.stance away, slowly, surely, the gates of the 
Town Hall opened. ^Ve cannot see the connecting 
wires which connect the golden key of pra\er with 
heaven’s gate, but. a voice which we trust says to us, 
‘Turn the key; turn the golden key'. ‘Ask, and 
ye shall hf)’ e ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and 
it shall be openwl unto you.’— Bishop Wixxin'gtom 
Int.ham, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. lxviil pi 
137. 

UBPERENcra.—VII. 7 .—Spurgeon, Sermorui, vol. xxlx. Ne. 
1723 . C. J. Vaughan, Cfiaracterutics of CVirwfj Teaching^ p. 
250. A. Maclarcii, Kxpontions 0 / Holy Scripture--^St. Mallhew 
I.-VIII. p. 332. A. Ci. Mortimer, The Charch't LesxonM forlhs 
Chrutian y«ir, part il. p. 220. W. Howell Kvaiis, »S<m<m«/or 
the Oiurch't Fear, p. 35. K. ^V. Attwood, Sertaoru for Clergjf 
and Laity^ p. 314. Frank Mudie, Bible Tnithe and BiPU 
Characteri, p. 15. John Harries, Does God Break His Pledget f 
p. 9. H. 1*. Some Elements of Relifjian, p. 1G4. Vll. 

7, 0.—J. B. Mozley, Sermons PreocJied Before the University of 
Oxford^ p. 213. J, G. James, Problems of Prayer^ p. 43. 
H. Scott Holland, Christian fVorld Pulpit^ vol. 1. 1090, p. 
210. S. Marlin, fVestminster C/uipel Sermons^ p. 109. VII. 
7-12.—H. H, Snell, Christian World Pulpily vol. xl. p. 88. 
H. Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon on the Mounts p. 31D. 
VII. 7-14.—J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto of the King^ p. 
551. VII. 0.— S. Cox, Expositions^ p. CO. VII, 9.—T. A 
Sedgwick, Pretlagogus, p. 1. VII, 9-11.—J, Burton, C7irultaf» 
Life and Truths p. 121. VII. 10. —C. J. Ridgeway, Tks 
King and His Kingdom^ p. 1. 

THE REASONABLENESS OF PRAYER 
* If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto yow 
children, how much more shall your Fatner which is ia 
heaven give good things to them that ask Him?'— 
Matthew vii. 11. 

PiiAYKii with Jesus was straightforward and unhesita¬ 
ting petition, asking God to do something, and be* 
lieving that He would do it And when Jesus laid 
the duty of petition upon His discijiles He went on 
to assert the reasonableness of a man asking and of 
God answering, by that argument from man to God 
which he lovt^d to use and which b thoroughly 
scientific. 

1. When w’e ask whether it is reasonable to pray, 
and not merely a fond superstition, it surely counts 
for something that prayer is an instinct In the 
straits of life, however indifferent a man may have 
grown to yirayer, or however keenly he may have 
argued against prayer, upon a petition he will fall back* 

What does it mean tnat a l>ii*d has wings but that 
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there is air in which to fly, or that men are moved to 
pray in an orderly universe, but that there is a God 
to answer them ? 

II. 1. Gianted, then, that men should pray, and 
that God will answer. What is given ? Well, the 
answer may come, not in gianting anything nor in 
taking anything away, but in a new state of mind. 

It is right to ask for such things as we need, and that 
we be saved from the things which we fear ; but the 
chief of all prayers, in which all other ai*e included, 
is this—‘ Not my w'ill, but Thine be done'. 

2. Again definite things may be given which are 
not visible. St Paul’s thorn in the flesh was not 
removed; but he received grace to turn it to good 
purpose, and was able to glory in his affliction. 

8. Have we, then, no ground to pray for tangible 
things ? For the healing of the sicK, for deliverance 
from danger, for the welfare of our friends, for our 
daily bread ? Are we to be politely laughed out of 
faith by clever writers making game of the ‘sturdy 
beggar*^ type of prayer? Certainly the history of 
devotion affords some remarkably sturdy beggars who 
were not ashamed to beat at the door of Goas palace 
and who refused to leave till they got an answer. 

III. When God helps us He does not reveree the 
laws of nature, nor does He act without agents. 
When people in danger of shipwreck cry to God, it 
is not likely that the sea will be reduced to a calm, 
but it is likely that succour will come through the 
capacity of the captain. If it be God’s will to grant 
the recovery of a sick person, it will be accomplished 
through the skill of a physician. In what particular 
are the laws of nature violated in such beneficent 
operations ? Is anything more in keeping with human 
consciousness than action upon the mind from an un¬ 
seen source, and is not the material the servant of 
the spiritual ?—J. Watson (Ian Maclarkn), The In¬ 
spiration of Our Faith, p. 227. 

Rlustration. —Miiller of Bristol kept five large 
oiphanages, besides circulating much religious litera¬ 
ture, sending out several hundred missionaries, and 
teaching a hundred and twenty thousand children in 
his schools, at a total cost of j£^ 1,500,000, and he 
never had a subscription list or made an appeal for 
money. It is an aosolute fact that he simply laid 
everything before God in prayer, and he never wanted 
for the support of his oiphans. He is a witness to 
the success of prayer, acting in the physical sphere. 

—J. Watson (Ian Maclarkn), The Inspiration of 
Our Faith, p. 236. 

RKFKRKNcfss.— VII. 11. — Andrew Murray, The Children for 
Ohrid, p. 210. VII. 12.—J. J. Tayler, Christian Aspects of 
Faith <md Duty, p. 218. E. A. Lawrence, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. 1893, p. 329. T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, 
p. 93. VII. 13.—A. Jessopp, Norwich School Sermons, p. 1. 
Marcus Dods, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. 1898, p. 130. 

* Enter ye in at the strait gate. . . . Became strait is the gate, 

ancf narrow is the wav, which leadeth unto life, and few 

there be that find it.’—M atthew vii. 13, 14. 

‘ Now, Madam,’ writes Samuel Rutherford to Lady 
Kenmui*e, ‘ I persuade you that the greatest part but 
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play with Christianity; they put it by-hand easily. 
I thought it had been an easy tning to be a Christian, 
and that to seek God had been at the next door; 
but 0 the winding, the turnings, the ups and downs 
that He hath led me through, and I see yet much 
way to the ford.’ 

The straight and nairow way which Christ enjoined 
upon His followers indicates the moral path which 
each of us must observe in order to lead a blameless, 
consistent, and individual career. But the instant 
we try to survey the moral system of a whole people 
or race we are confronted, not by a single straight 
path, but by a vast plain, as it were, stretching from 
a dim light, far in the distance, with green, graceful 
hills skirting its base, to the wide plains dotted here 
with primeval forests, others with gardens of daintiest 
flowei-s, and cut up by manifold paths of various 
breadth running in seemingly contradictory directions. 
How one is bewildered by a sight like this I —Prof. 
Inazo Nitobe in Japan for the Japanese, p. 263. 

1 AM suspicious of any religion that is a people’s re¬ 
ligion or an age’s religion. * Narrow is the way,* our 
Saviour says.—N ewman. 

‘ The straight and nan*ow wajr * is an expression that 
gathers up the whole meaning of the life of this 
people. It is true even in a geographical sense, the 
rocky path which leads from Egypt to Assyria is the 
romised land of the chosen people. . . . Israel has 
een called to be the prophet among the nations, and 
life in the present, for the prophet, is necessarily 
hampered and compressed within tiny limits.—Miss 
Wedgwood, Message of Israel, p. 56. 

Rbfbrbncbs.— VII. 13, 14.—A. Maclaren, Expositioris of 
Holy Scripture — St, Matthew I, ~ VIII, p. 342. E. Lyttelton, 
Studies in the Sermon on the Mount, p. 323. D. Fraser, 
Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 63. R. Wintorbotham, Sermons 
Preached in Holy Trinity Church, Edinburgh, p. 320. D. M, 
Ro'?fl, Chridian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. 1893, p. 6. J. 
Stalker, ibid, vol. Ivii. 1900, p. 113. C. Gore, OAd, vol. lix:. 
1901, p. 171 . ‘ Plain Sermons* by contributors to the Trads 

for the Times, vol, ii. p. 233. J. R. West, Plain Preaching t# 
Poor People (9th Series), p. 149. Eugene Bersier, Twelos 
Sermons, p. 19. C. J. Vaughan, Characteridico of Christ*s 
Teaching, p. 272. 

THE PLACE FOR CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM 

* Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadetll 
unto life. ‘—Matthew vii. 14 . 

I. Is, then, the religious life narrow ? Our Lord does 
not say so ; He says exactly the reverse—that it is 
only the entrance into it that is narrow. I have 
seen a commodious vehicle with a very narrow door; 
when once you got in you could travd with comfort 
over vast ground, but the getting in was a little 
embarrassing. You must not imagine that the 
straitenedness of which our Lord speaks lies in the 
vehicle; it lies outside the vehicle—in yourself. 

IL His thought, as I take it, might be expressed 
thug: ‘ You are entering a chariot with boundless 
capacities for travel The one obstacle is the getting 
in, and that obstacle lies hi you. You have some- 
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thing in your hand which prevents you from finding 
the door wide enough; it is a miiTor in which you 
see yourself reflected. You will never get through 
the aperture along with your mirror; it is too nartow 
for both of you together. Throw aside your self- 
reflector; break it; leave it in fragments on the 
causeway; and entering into the chariot free from 
encumbrances, you will journey over a limitless plain.’ 

III. That is in spirit what I undei’stand Christ to 
mean. His motive is not the restraint but the 
enlargement of the soul. He has provided for it a 
conveyance with immense travelling powers; its name 
is Love, and its synonym is not narrowness, but 
wideness. Unfortunately the soul has a miiTor 
whose name is Selfishness; it dandles that mirror, it 
will not let it go. But if the soul would enter the 
chariot it must let the miiTor go. The door is big 
enough for itself alone, but not big enough for the 
accompaniment of its looking-glass. If it would 
enjoy the chariot it must saaifice the looking-glass. 
In the interest of wide locomotion, in the inteiest of 
extensive sight-seeing, in the interest of reaching a 
road from which all barrier will be removed, the 
mirror must be left behind. That must be crucified 
which naiTOws me; that must be sacrificed which 
impedes me ; that must be amputated which prevents 
me from soaring on the wing. — G. Matheson, 
Messages of Hope, p. 42. 

THE REASONABLENESS OP CHRISTIANITY 

* Strait ia the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth 
unto life.*—M atthew vii, 14. 

Thk doctrine of the text is part and parcel of the 
spirit and substance of our common philosophy. 
I’here is reason under all Jesus says, and He calls 
upon us to testify that what He is requiring at our 
hands is only an extension of the principle which lies 
at the basis of our whole life. 

I. ‘ Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, that 
leadeth unto life*—of every kind. You mistake 
theology, you mistake religion, you mistake Jesus 
Christ if you think that there is not undenieath the 
whole something that you yourselves are doing eveiy 
day. Let us illustrate this, and then apply it, 

1. Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth to— all learning that is worth acquiring. 
It is said of one of the greatest speakers of the 
English language that he spent three days in teach¬ 
ing himself how most effectively to utter five words, 
but when he uttered them the assembly sprang to its 
feet; fire had touched them, a revelation in speech 
had been made to their minds. 

2 . The argument is a fortiori : If for a corrupt¬ 
ible, then what for an incoiTuptible ? Thus the 
great appeal is thundered from infinite altitude, not 
to discourage the children of men, but to encourage 
and cheer and welcome every patient toiler. 

II. You thought that this arduousness implied 
only to the kWdom of God ; but what kingdom is 
not God’s? l^ere is no kingdom of light, music, 
beneficence, purity, love that is not God’a 


Stmit is the gate, and narrow is the way, that 
leadeth to all excellence. Yet you stood out and 
said. Why hath God made this gate so strait into 
His kingdom ? It is the law of necessity; it is the 
necessity of a profound, complete, and beneficent 
education. There will, of coume, always be genius^ 
but that is not to rule the average line of human 
education and progress. We are called upon to do 
ordinary work, common everyday work, useful, neces¬ 
sary work, full of enjoyment, and full of high utility ; 
but strait is the gate, and nanow is the way, that 
leadeth unto this. 

III. Now will you come and accept the conditions? 
In striving after this entrance we shall show much 
weakness. If you are really striving to enter in, you 
are already in. You have heard what Jc'sus said to 
us: * Ask, and it shall be given ; seek, and ve shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened,’—almost breath¬ 
lessly, as if the words were continuous, as if they 
were indeed one solid word. Ask—thine; seek— 
find ; knock—and the door flies back, and all heaven 
opens its ti*easures for your use. So the Lord judges 
us at the point of our growth. Some are young, 
some are strong, some are very weak; some cannot 
knock yet because they are groping for the door. 
When they get hold of the door then they will knock. 
—J. Parker, The Oospel of Jesus Christ, p. 151. 

Referenobs.—VII. 14.—C. E. Jefferson, Ths Chemuiw 
of Jenu, p. 107 . A Scotch Preacher, The Strait OaU, p. L 
George Tyrrell, Oil and Wine, p. 278. 

^Beware of false prophets.*— -Matthew vii. 15. 

A Prophet is a man who speaks for God, how then 
can the word ‘ false ’ be put before ‘ Prophet ’ ? What 
a sharp sword this is to the ministry ! Is the slime 
of the serpent on the altar ? Is the lie in the sanctu¬ 
ary ? Eden was the sanctuary of God, the garden 
of the Most High, and the serpent entered there. 

I. When you enter a Roman house at Pompeii, you 
see marked on the pavement, * Cave Canem . Here 
at the very threshold of the Christian Church you 
have a ‘ Cave* for the Lord Himself has uttered it 
He says, ‘ Beware of false prophets ’. He belonged 
to the New Covenant which fulfilled the Old. He 
speaks here in the language of the Old Covenant 
But His Apostle Paul, he carries on the same caution. 
How does he look at it in the New Covenant of Grace ? 
He says, ‘Beware of false Apostles’. In the very 
early history of the Church there is this caution, 
‘Beware of false Apostles’. 

II. And if this seems very hard on the pulpit, wt 
too in the pulpit have our caution. We are to be¬ 
ware of * False brethren*. Surely the veiy term 
‘ brother ’ proves that he should never be raise to 
you. The one in whom you have fellowship, whose 
nands you shake, whose eyes you have looked into. 
He pretends to be what he is not, and he pretends 
not to be what he is, so that all is false on his side. 
And God who.hates the false shekel, the false measure, 
hates the false prophet, the false apostle, the false 
brother. 
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III. Consider this in connexion with the Christian 
Church. The Christian Church is that society which 
ig froverncd by the spirit of truth. If there were no 
spirit of truth, there would be no Church, and the 
spirit of truth is to Iciid the (diurch into all tnith. 
Not for any expediency of position or popularity can 
the Church countenance a lie. A lie in the Church 
is an outrage on the Holy Ghost. The Church must 
be true, and speak in the truth. 

IV. What is true of the Church of God must be 
true individually. God requireth ‘truth in the 
inward |)arts\ You must not say you believe, be¬ 
cause you take it for granted, or because you have 
been told you must believe, lie true men and true 
women. Do you really love the truth? If you love 
the truth, I will tell you what hapjicns: As you seek 
it, it expands in front of you, enlarges, becomes an 
hoiizon ol infinite cajiacity and joy. lleyond yonder 
hill there rises the horizon, and you say, ‘ If I get to 
that hill, I might be able to put my hand against the 
horizon'. Hut when you climb the hill, it is just as 
far. So, too, when you know one truth, you shall see 
another, and it ever expands and enlarges before you. 
Your reward is in your search, and in tlie joy of 
finding what is trua—A. H. Staxtom, Unpnbluhed 
Sermon. 

THE VOICE OP THE CHURCH 

* Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep's cloth* 
ingr, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.’— Matthsw 
VII. 15. 

This is the solemn warning of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ Our Lord had come to earth to win us 
grace and to open heaven, that we might reach the 
end to which God created us. He made Himself the 
Divine example of our life; and not only so, He came 
also to reveal to us the Truth. He gave us every 
proof of the truth of this great claim of His, and 
when He was about to leave this world, set up His 
Church and put into it the great instrument of teach¬ 
ing the world, Divine Truth. ‘As My Father hath 
lent Me, even so send I you,* and for that purpose 
our Lx>rd poured out His Holy Spirit. Wonderful, 
glorious promise of God! 

I. Hear the Church.—It is said that it is so diffi¬ 
cult for us to know what is true. Well; we must 
remember that it is not what this minister or that or 
the other may say; the question is. What does the 
Christian Church throughout all the world teach to¬ 
day ? What it teaches to-day we know is true be¬ 
cause Jesus left His Holy Spirit with the Church. 
That is the standard by which we are to judge. We 
have not ourselves the right to judge any man. You 
have not to judge whether your minister is a good or 
a bad man. However bad your mini.ster may be, it 
docs not affect your salvation, or the Divine Tinth 
which he teaches, for it is not his but his Divine 
Master’s. Thank God it is so. We have not to 
judge other people. We have only to beware that 
our ministers teach us the truth as it has always 
been taught from the time of the Apostles down to 
this very day. We judge by that 


If. The Church not Narrow.—It l>as often been 
said how narrow and hard the Church is to thoi# 
outside. Not at all 1 We do not judge others; w# 
do not judge those who perhaps have never had tho 
chance that we have Imu to learn. All we have to 
be cai eful about is that we are not outside the Chill* 
tian Church. We do not judge; it is not for us to 
judge; it is for God. He teaches us the truth. Wo 
do know the one true Apostolic Church, and we can 
know by a certain method of those who teach if they 
teach what is true. 

III. Beware of False Teachers.—Thei-e never wai 
a time when error was so subtle and the devil was 
so busy corrupting the faith of the children of the 
Churck We have to be on our guard against falso 
teachei-s ; against those who set up their own privatel 
opinions anil their own judgments against the trutivq 
They are, as onr I.^rd says, ‘wolves in sheep’s cloth¬ 
ing*. Tliere is nothing so deadly as heresy; it is 
deadly for the spirit. The path that is open to us 
is that we should believe in the revelation of Jesus 
Christ 

Uepriikncbi. —VII. 15.—W. Bojrd Carpenter, Hu GrMt 
Charier of Chrut^ p. 279. VII. 15, 10.—J. Iluglien, Tks 
Saviaar'i IFamin^ Againsi False Teachers^ a Sermon. VII. 15- 
20.—E. Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon on the Mounts p. 3J9L 
D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels^ p. 70. J. Oswald l)yke% 
The Manifesto of the King^ p. 505. VII. 10.-—II. 

Butler, Harrow School Serrtwns^ p. 97. IL Harrlii, Short Ser» 
mans, p. 179. VI1. 10-20.—J. G, Greenhough, Chrutian 
IForld Fulpit, vol. Ixv. 1904, p. 273. 

* Every ffood tree briageth forth good fmit’—M atthew vii. 17. 

‘When a man,* said Bacon, ‘has proposed to himself 
the highest exeniplai-s of noble words and virtues^ 
this done, he need not set himself, like a carver, to 
make an image, but let his better nature grow like a 
flower.* 

Rbpbrchors.—VII, 17 .—S. Baring-Gould, Village PreaeK- 
ing for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p, 00. VII. 18 ; XII, 33. 
—11. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, vol. ii. p. 47. 

* By their fruits ye shall know them.’—M atthew vii. sow 
The tree is known by its fruits ; most truly so—but 
it depends for the maintenance of those fruits, yea, 
even for its own existence, upon its root in the soil 
beneath. The Christian life is judged of (and this 
with the strictest propriety) by that part of it which 
is seen, but it depends upon the part of it which is 
unseen for the hold it talces and keeps upon God.— 
Doha Gkkexwelu 

The true evidences of Christianity are the public 
evidences, the effects upon history, and upon the 
world, and upon the lives of men in our own timci 
. . , If, when religion giew, morality increased in an 
equal measure, and the most fervent Christians were 
also the most honest and upright in business, the 
most innocent, the most friendly, we should not need 
treatises on evidence, for the lives of Christian men 
would be their own self-evidencing light. ‘Hy their 
fruits ye shall know them.* The gi'eat and real sourot 
of doubt in which all lesser doubts seem to be swal* 
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lowed up is the apathy and indiffei'ence of Christian 
men, saying one thing and doing another.—Jowurr. 

RisFERisNCEfl.—VII. 20.—A. G. Mortimer, One Hundred 
Miniature Sermons, vol. ii. p. 51. J. T. Bramston, Sermons 
to Boys, p. 1 . F. IV. Farrar, Everyday Christian Life, p. 
190. S. D. McConnell, A Year's Sermons, p. 99. 

^ Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of My 
Father which is in heaven.’—M atthbw vn. 21 . 

This text brings very clearly before us that it is quite 

C ssible to know the name and the natui*e of the 
u‘d Jesus Christ, and not to know His spirit It is 
quite possible to be oi*thodox in expression, but not 
to be orthodox in life. 

I. The ixpi^ession ‘ Lord, Lord,* is a veiy proper 
€xpi*ession ot our faith. ‘ Ye call Me Master and 
Lord, and ye say well, for so I am.* 

The expression ‘ Lord, Loixl,* is the right expres¬ 
sion of our relationship to Him. There is only one 
Lord, the Lord Jesus Christ, and so we say with 
David, ‘ Loixf, I am Thy servant *; so with Paul, ‘ The 
servant of the Loi'd Jesus Christ*; so with James, 
*The servant of the Lord Jesus Christ;* so with 
John, ‘ The servant of the Lord Jesus Christ \ 

II. Let us take care when we say * Loixi, Lord,* 
we really mean it. When we pray, ‘Through Jesus 
Christ our Loid,* let us mention ‘Lord* in a vital 
way to our souls. 

HI. Let us take vei*y good care that we use not 
these sacred words, ‘Lord, Lord,* for our own in¬ 
terest. What harm has been done to religion when 
men have taken sacred words and used them as, what 
•Iiall I say, stock-in-trada Fancy taking the name 
of the Lord, Who was bom in a manger, and died 
upon the gallows, and was put in a charity grave, 
for the sake of making yourself rich I Let us take 
care, again, that we never make use of religion to 
put oui’selves in a higher position in society. Rise 
in society if you wish, but do not borrow the lever 
fiom Calvary. We must mind that the motive that 
lies at the bottom of it all is true; that when we say, 
* Lord, Lord,* we are true men, and ti*ust Him, and 
worship Him. 

IV. What was the cause of the failure? What 
did these men not do ? They used the right expres¬ 
sion, but they did not do the right thing. For the 
eloquence of life must be always greater than the 
eloquence of words. If we be orthodox in exprt»ssion, 
let us be c^uite certain we are orthodox in life. If 
we believe m the Master, let us try and have the 
Master’s spirit Be sympathetic, kind, gentle, tender, 
forgiving, ind live for others. Be Christlike. Ask 
Him to make you like Him, ‘Lord and Saviour, make 
me like Thee *. For the sake of God, let us be manly, 
and for the sake of man, let us be godly.—A. H. 
Stanton, Unpublished Sermon, 

^ Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doetn the will of 
My Father which is in heaven.’—M at 1 hew vu. 21 . 

• They call me a gieat man now,* said Carlyle in his 
•old age, ‘ but no one believes what 1 have told them.* 


The censors of modern literature are continually 
crying aloud for a new message. . . . Was ever age 
more rich in prophets and in gi-eat messages? But 
what have we done with th 9 ni ? Have we I'calized 
them in our lives, quite used up every available par¬ 
ticle of tlieir wisdom ? And yet here are we hungry 
and clamouring again.— Richard lk Gai.lienne. 

Rekkrencks.—VII. 21.—C. J. Vaughan, Chanuderistico of 
Christ's Teaching, p. 2tt8. R. AV. Dale, The Evangelical 
vival, p. 104. Joiiii ^Vill8, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlil. 
1892, p. 133. H. Hensley Henson, ibid. vol. Ixv. 1904, 
p. 91. W. C. E. Newbolt, Counsels of Faith and PrtsclieOf 
p. 114. II. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of Christy 
p. 63. £. Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon on the Mount, pi. 

3^1. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1158. M. G. Pearse, 
Thoughts on Holiness, p. 120 . Parker, City Temjils Pulpit^ 
vol. iii. p. 97 . Dykes, The Manifesto of the King, p. 615w 
I*arker, The Inner Life of Christ, vol. i. p. 205. Parker, A 
Homiletic Analysis of the New Testament, vol. L p. 82. M. 
Dods, Christina World Puipit, 22 June, 1881. 

* Many wilt say to Me in tl^at day, Lord, Lord, have we net 
prophesied in Thy nan.e ? . . . And then will 1 profess 
unto them, 1 never knew you: depart from Me.*— 
Matthkw vn. 22, 23. 

Our Lord anticipates the time when active zeal for 
Himself will be no guarantee. And we may observe 
the difference between Christ and human founders 
The latter are too glad of any zeal in their favour, to 
examine very strictly the tone and quality of it. 
They grasp at it at once ; not so our Loitl. He 
does not want it over for Himself, unless it is pure in 
the individual.— Mozley. 

References. —VII. 22, 23.—C. Perron, Revival Sermom its 
Outline, p. 161. £. Lyttelton, Studies in the Sermon on tho 

Mount, p. 349. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 2808. 
VII. 24. — A. Baker, Addresses and Sermons, p. 34. W. H. 
Frere, Church Times^ vol. xlii. p. 26, 1899. VII. 24, 25. — 
A. Robei-tson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1003, p. 247. 
VH. 24-26.—A. Maclareii, Expositions of Holy Scripture—SL 
Matthew L-VIIL p. 353, VII. 24-27 —J. Oswald Dykes, The 
Manifesto of the King, p. 637. E. Lyttelton, Studies tn the 
Sermon on the Mount, p. 358. A. Benvie, Christian World Pul" 
pit, vol. Ixiii. 1903, p. 27. H. Scott Holland, ibid, vol, Ixx. 
1900, p. 245. D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p, 87* 
Henry Varley, Spiritual Light and Life, p. 1. Spurgeon, Set* 
mans, vol. xvi. No. 918. VIL 25.—H. £«. Ryle, On ikt 
Church of England, p. 58. 

* When Jesus had ended these worda*—M attniw vn. 28. 

‘ I CAME away on Tuesday,* writes Cobden in 1857| 

‘ after listening for two hours and a half to Disraeli. 
I wish there could be some Bessemer’s power invented 
for shortening the time of speaking in the House. 
My belief, after a long experience, is that a man may 
say all he ought to utter at one “standing** in an 
hour, excepting a budget speech or a goveniment ex¬ 
planation, when documents ai*e read. The Sermon 
on the Mount may be lead in twenty minutes; the 
Lord’s Prayer takes one minute to repeat; Franklin 
and Washington never spoke more than ten minutes 
at a time.* 

References. — VII. 28. — J. Barclay, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxxviL 1890, p. 154. 8. O. Tattoriall, ibid, veL 
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Ixxx. 1906, p. 52. C. F. Aked, Old EvmU and Modem Mean- 
ingtf p. 235. C. S. Robinson, Sermons on Neglected Texts, p. 
248. Vll. 23 , 20 .—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
8t. Matthew I.-VIII. p. 363. F. E. Ramsdell, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lx. 1901, p. 130. 

ONE HAVING AUTHORITY 
* He taught them as one having authority.’— Matthbw vii. ag. 

I. Theiik is an infinite pathos in this simple contrast 
between the teaching of Jesus and that of the scribes. 
His words had the ring of authority, and the people 
instinctively felt that that was not how their saioes 
■poke. The professional teachers lacked that note of 
authority williout which all teaching is a mockery, 
not to say a crime. For is it not a crime to attempt 
to command the heart and conscience of another by 
the presentation of a truth which does not command 
and inspire our own? With Jesus, teaching was a 
matter of life and death; with the scribes it was a 
matter of profession. They looked upon the surface 
of the Old Testament, Christ looked into its heart. 
And is it any wonder that the people were astonisl^ed ? 
As some one has said, Jesus spoke with authority, 
they spoke by authority. They quoted their rabbis; 
Jesus (|uoted nobody, because the evidence of the 
truth was in His heart, and the zeal for it consumed 
Him. 

The hungry souls know very well whether they are 
being fed or not. Their teachers may array tnein- 
■elves in professional robes, they may give themselves 

rofessional aim, they may learnedly discuss religious 

ifhculties, and show themselves conversant with the 
history of opinion, but to the soul that is striving for 
a word from God these things are nothing but a cruel 
delusion. Tlie real question is, Can the teacher speak 
with authority ? Do his words pierce and bum ? 
po they find me? 

II. The great teacher is always rare. When he 
comc.s, we recognize him, not onlf as one who speaks 
with authority, but os one who is not as the scribes; 
that is, not as those other teachers whose special 
training and manifold opportunities should have en- 
a\)\ed them to edify and astonish the people more than 
he. Clearly, there is more than learning and pro¬ 
fessional training needed to make a man a givat 
preacher or teacher. What, then, is the secret of 
authoritative speech ? 

The thing most needful, and almost the one thing 
needful, is that the speaker should believe what he is 
saying. This seems an elementary demand; in reality 
it is th i greatest of all demands. There are a hundred 
men who can speak, for one who really believes, and 
the only speech which stiikes home and leaves its 
mark upon another soul is the speech of profound and 
passionate conviction. Man is more than mind, and 
belief is more than a thing intellectual. The teacher 
who covets earnestly the power of speaking with 
authority must believe his tijith, not only with the 
undei*standing, but with the heart. He utters it, not 
as a pmposition he can prove, but as a truth that has 
set his heart on fire. The impression he makes 
lies deeper than his woixls; it is the magnetism of 


the man—the inherent, transparent power of his 
message, and not the logic of his words—that cairies 
conviction. The truth glows in his face, shines from 
hU eyes. It does not so much belong to him as he 
belongs to it. It is not he that speaks, but a spirit 
that is speaking in him. He is not his own ; he is 
urged on by an iiTCsistible impulse to tell the thing 
he knows and lives by. He has mastered the truth, 
but the truth has also mastered him. He is the 
ambassador of the highest, and that is why he is lord, 
and why he can speak as one having authority. 

III. And the truth which he believes and passion- 
ateljjr utters must be truth by which a man can live* 
It IS one thing to believe that two and two make 
four; it is anoUier thing to believe that Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead. The latter belief will change 
my world for me, and the world of any other man 
whom I can peisuade to accept it. But there is 
much so-callea i*eligious teaching that does not deal 
with the deepest things. It may tell us of the 
flowers and ti*ecs of Palestine, of the scenery upon 
which Christ daily looked from His Galilean home, 
of the manners and customs of those to whom He 
ministered, of the literary structure of the sacred 
books which He read. It is well to know these 
things; the more of them we know the better. But 
that is not religious teaching, and if the teacher does 
no more than that for us, he does nothing. It is not 
enough to tell us the pattern of the hem of Christ*! 
garment. He must touch it, and he must speak to us 
with the glad enthusiasm of one who has b^n healed 
by the touch He must wake in our hearts the dreams, 
the imaginations, the visions, the faiths, which throb 
and glow in the hearts of the men who wrote the 
Bible. Let him, by all means, do all he can to bring 
back that bygone world, and restoi'e to us its ancieivt 
life; but let him not forget the most living thing 
of all—the souls of the men whose words he studies^ 
and the mighty messages that came to them from 
their God. — J. K. McFadyei^, The City With 

Foundations, p. 97. 

THE SPRINGS OF CHRISTS AUTHORITY 

^ He taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes.*— Matthew vii. 29. 

Wk can all feel the note of authority in this seitnon. 
Authority is stamped upon every sentence of it. As 
Dr. Parker says, ‘ the mountain was a veritable king's 
throne, and the sermon spoken on"^it was the royal 
proclamation *. 

I. The Authority of Character. —First of all, then, 
let me say, it was the authority of character as opposed 
to the authority of office. If it be office and official 
position that confer authority, then the scribe, and 
not Jesus, would have been the man to speak * with 
authority*. For all the * accidents* of authority, all 
the external badges and insignia of ofRce belong^ to 
the scribe. 

In the long run there is nothing so commanding, 
nothing so regal, as a pure and holy manhood. * As 
the man is so is his strength.’ We are told that 
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those who listened to Lord Chatham always felt that 
there was something finer in the man than in anything 
he said. Accounting for the enormous power a cer¬ 
tain preacher, who was neither eloquent nor brilliant, 
wielded over his people, a member of his congi-egation 
said to me, * There are twenty years of holy life behind 
every sermon *. Men covet power. But power comes 
from characterf not from any titles and dignities 
confeiTcd upon a man from without. That was 
Christ’s power. He was in no succession ; He belonged 
to no order; He held no office. But he was without 
spot and without blemish. Men felt that He came 
from God. And in virtue of that perfect goodness, 
in virtue of that regal purity, He exercised a supreme 
and iiTesistible authority over the hearts of men. 

II. The Authority of Knowledge.—Now pass on 
to a second element in the authority of Christ. It 
was not only the authority of chai*acter as against 
office; it was also the authority of knowledge as 
against the authority of tradition. ‘Not as their 
gci-ibes,’ said the people. Now, as a matter of fact, in 
their own way the scribes were dogmatic and authori¬ 
tative enough. But everything they said they said at 
second-hard! The scribes never delivered any authen¬ 
tic message of their own. They spent their lives in 
retailing what other pwple had said. But Christ was 
not as the scribes. For it was not second-hand truth 
He retailed, but a fresh and authentic message direct 
from God. Men recognized the note of reality, of 
conviction, of certitude in Christ’s speech. They felt 
as they listened to Him that here was One who spoke 
what He knew, One who was at home amid the great 
realities of the unseen and eternal world. 

III. The Authority of Love,—There was yet an¬ 
other quality about Jesus that lent immense authority 
to His speech, and that was His Love. What a con¬ 
trast to the scribes Christ was in this respect ‘Not 
as their scribes,’ no, thank God I Not harsh, unfor¬ 
giving, loveless; but overflowing in pity, tenderness, 
and love towards all. You cannot read this sermon 
without feeling that the Preacher loves men. It is 
bathed in love, steeped in love, saturated in love. 
We can feel the love to-day, throbbing even through 
the cold, printed page! But how must they have 
felt it who listened to this sermon long ago, and heard ■ 
the tones of the Preacher^s voice, and saw the expres¬ 
sion on the Preacher’s face, and looked upon the light 
in the Preacher’s eyes! They felt the Preacher loved 
them, and they yielded to love.— J. D. Jones, The 
Gospel of Grace, p. 66. 

CHRIST’S SUPREME SWAY 

* He taught them as one having authority, and not aa the 
scribes.’— Matthew vii. 29. 

It is just this character of authority which lifts Jesus 
Christ high above the level of comparison, and reveals 
Him, as He is indeed, the Son of God. 

I. And yet it is not difficult to discover what are 
the springs of that authority which rives to Christ 
the unquestioned obedience of the lives of Hb fol¬ 
lowers. 


1 . Chiefest of all is the convicting truth of His 
doctrine, which carries the conscience and forces ac¬ 
knowledgment, even from the most unwilling, that 
He is right in what He says. 

2 . It is not, however, mere wisdom which gives to 
Him His authority, but rather expressed knowledge 
substantiated by manifested character. The inherent 
quality of His life attested the truth of His doctrine. 
He not only taught the truth but was the Truth, 
and hence aid not say to men in the formula of the 
scribes, ‘This do and thou shalt live,* but rather, 

‘ Follow thou Me,* and ‘ He that followeth Me shall 
have the light of life’. 

S. His teaching is the conjunction of perfect ideal 
with adequate dynamic. lie brings to men not 
merely light but life, so that the one who sets himself 
to obey the t« aching becomes possessed of a power 
which makes the doing of His will possible. His word 
is not only enlightenment but enablement—not only 
guidance, but grace. 

4. Further, the strength of His authority is attested 
by the present power of Ilis Word when brought to 
bear upon the lives of men to-day. 

II. But to draw closer to Him is to discover for 
ourselves—and that by personal experience—what it 
the compelling force of this His unique authority. 
All else IS lost sight of and explained in the supreme 
fact of His love, for love is the greatest |iower and 
exercises the vastest authority in the universe. It it 
the man whose love is recognized whose rule will also 
be recognized. He who warms the heaii with his own 
affection can always wield the sceptre as unquestioned - 
sovereign. We cannot read the record of Christ’s life 
without recognizing how true and sympathetic is the 
affection which animated Him, and we cannot stand 
at the foot of the Green Hill without realizing how 
deep is the Jove which took Him thither for men. 
Calvary’s Cross has become love’s throne from whence 
issues the pure stream of Christ’s regal authority. 

III. This recognition of His authority is not aca¬ 
demic nor unpractical, but is the reservoir of all moral 
force, for love seeks to express itself ‘not in word nor 
in tongue, but in deed and in truth ’, The one who 
loves cannot but labour, and he to whom Christ is 
Lord will himself become a servant and saviour of 
men. — J. Stuaet Holden, Redeeming Vision, p. 40. 

* He taught them aa one having authority, and not aa the 
I scribes.’ — Matthew vii. 29. 

Taught them with authority, that b to say, with the 
title to command, and with the force of command. 
If God has given us a revelation of His will, whether 
in the laws of our nature, or in a kingdom of grace^ 
that revelation not only illuminates but bmda.— 
W. E, Gladstone. 

RirERBNcn.—VII, 29.—T. T. Lynch, TTtrts Months 
Ministry, p. 217. VIII. 1.— C. Perren, Revival Sermons m 
Outline, p. 221. VIII. 1, 2.—C. A. Thomson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Iv. 1899, p. 202. VIII. 1-3.—M. Guy Pearse, 
Jesus Christ and the Pe^le, p. 121. VIII. 1-4.—Archbishop 
Trench, Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord, p, 176. A. Maclareo^ 
Eapositions of Holy SeriptursSt. MaUhew L-VIIL p. 37IL 
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W. C. Magee, Growth vn Grace, p. 271. J. McNeill, RegerU 
Sguart Pulpit, vol. iil. p. 313. VIII, 1-9.—J. Laidlaw, Studia \ 
tn the Parables, p. 49. VIII. l-27.““^purgeoii, Sermons, vol. 
ill. No. 2434 ; vol. 1. No. 2808. VIII. 2.--S. Baring-Gould, 
Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Serio«), vol. 1. p. 81. VIII. 

2, 3.—II. Scott Holland, Chiistian World Pulpit, vol. liii. 
1898, p. 42. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xxxvi. No. 2162. 
VIII. 2-4.—W. M. 'J'aylor, The Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 

110. John Laidlaw, The Miracles of Our Lord, p. 105. 

THE HEALING OP THE LEPER 

*Aod Jesus put forth His hand, and touched him, sajio|^, I 
will; be thou clean,’— Matthew viii. 3. 

Thk.sk words, spoken to a leper, were the very last 
words that anyone, save lie Who spake them, would 
have dlearned of saying. Most men, if they had 
spoken at all, would have bidden him keep his dis¬ 
tance ; some few might have flung to him a woitl or 
two of passing pity ; one here and there might have 
bestowed an alms on him; but not one would even 
for a moment have thought of saying, ‘ He thou 
clean*. It was left for Jesus to say to the poor 
wietchat His feet, crying for mercy, ‘Be thou clean'. 
The words might have been words of mere advice to 
seek the best-known remedies; or words of encourage¬ 
ment to hope for the best; or words of fanaticism, 
assuming a power to heal, which could only have 
mocked the mi.sery which it could not remove. But 
the words on the lips of Jesus were words of ical 
authority, and a mysterious virtue went forth simul¬ 
taneously with them from the Speaker, and made 
the leper whole — ‘Immediately his le[)rosy was 
cleansed ’. 

I. iVs we listen to His words there rises up before 
us the outline of a great example to be followed. 
The words of Jesus not only express the tenilerest 
pitv for the sufferer, but likewise His abhorrence of 
the disease which caused his suffering. When He 
pronounced deliverance to the sufferer, He likewise 
pronounced His ban upon the foul disease. ‘Be thou 
clean’ means not only ‘I abate thy suffenngs,* but 
also ‘ 1 hate thy disease*. But what of example can 
there l)e to us m this ? The mind of Christ is to be 
the mind of His followei's. If it was His mind to 
wage war upon disea-e, it is to be the mind of His 
followers too. If, in His abhoixence of disease, He 
said those words to the lei)er, ‘ Be thou clean,’ He 
means us to say similar words, and it Is po^sible for 
us to say these words and say them with power. 

Every man who i-efuses to indulge to e.xcess the 
cravings of his body at the expense of the laws of 
health ; everyone who, by ttunpcrance and self-re¬ 
straint, seeks to defend his body from the attacks 
of disease , <%very doctor who stud es his science with 
the view of ifighting disease; every community which 
erects and maintains hospitals to helj) the poor in 
their warfare against disease, which attends to drain¬ 
age, ventilation, and pure water; every landlord who 
takes good care that his houses are sanitary, and not 
nests in which disease is bred—all these, in their 
measure and degree, are taking up Christ's words, 
following His example, and saying, ‘ Be thou clean '. 
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They are bidding defiance to disease, not with tha 
Almighty power of the Son of God, but with a |)owef 
that IS real and true. They are, like the Mastefi 
dealing blows i^t disease, and in proportion to their 
self-denial and zeal they will invite His blessing, and 
succeed. Modeiji philanthropy and the enthu-siasti 
of sanitary science have learned their best lessons and 
taken their best wnt hword from Him, Whom some 
of them repudiate, Who said, ‘ Re thou clean 

H. But when Christ spake those words, He not 
only pointed out one direction in which He would 
have us follow His example, He likewise taught ut 
the deep spiritual truths which concern us every one* 
It was a lei)er to whom He spake, and leprosy wa» 
God’s own picture of the soul’s disease which He calls 
by the name of sin. When then Jesus said, ‘ Be thoa 
clean,’ and by His Divine power made the leper cleanj 
it is to us a most blessed rovelation of how the cleans* 
ing of the soul can be brought about 

HI. Remember that it is the cleansing of Repent* 
ance which is the one sure guarantee of the cleansing 
of I'ardon. How do you know that God has forgiven 
ou your sins ? You may think it to be true; you maj 
ope it; your stiri'ed emotions may persuade you that 
it IS 80 ; but to know of a certainty that the Divine 
Voice, ‘ Be thou clean,’ has stopped and healed the 
disease that was corrupting your whole being, this is 
the gi-eat distinguishing message of the Go.spel of our 
Redeemer, and the conviction that God hiw cleansed 
and pardoned you, even you, for the sake of Him 
Who died for your sins upon the Cross, that is God's 
unmistakable dfominion, and is His gift. The Voice 
of Christ still .says to us, ‘ Be of go<S cheer, thy sins 
he forgiven thee*; but He says it upon the one con¬ 
dition which can never be left out or sight, that thou 
art ready, and willing, and anxious to forsake thy 
sins; when thy penitence is sincere, and when thou 
ha^t placed the sacrifice of thy penitence at the foot 
of the Cross, then the Voice comes forth, ‘ Be of good 
cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee*. 

*And Jesus put forth His hand, and touched him, saying, I 
will; be thou dean.'—M atthew viii. 3 . 

Men shrink more from skin diseases than from any 
othere. Jesus could have cured him with a word. 
There was no need that he should touch him. No 
need, did I say? There was every need. For no 
one else would touch him. Of all men a leper, I say, 
needed to be touched with the hand of love. S|)enser 
says, ‘Entire affection hateth nicer hands*. It was 
not for our master, our brother, our ideal man to 
draw around him the skirts of his garments, and 
speak a lofty word of healing that the man might 
at least be clean before he touched him.—G eougb 
Macdonald. 

Rbperrncbb.—VIII, 3.—C. E. Jefferson, The Charaeter ef 
Jesus, p. 173 . VIII. 5, 6.—R. W. Hiley, A Year's ServumM^ 
vol. i. p. 59. VIII. 5-13.—A. E. Killon, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 157. W, M. Taylor, TheMiradm 
of Our Saviour, p. 161. Archbishop Trench, Notes on th$ 
Miracles of Our Lord, p. 184. John Ltidlawr, The Miraclet of 
Our Lord, p. 198. 
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THE MINISTRY OP KINDNESS 

* Jeans saith onto him, 1 will come and heal hioL'— >Matthiw 

VIII. 7. 

I. Jesus Christ, the Healer and Comforter, is our 
Example. —As Chi-ist hath loved us, we ought to love 
one another. To us as members of the Holy Church, 
the gi-eat Christian Brntherhood, JesQs has committed 
this ministry of kindness. To HU priests the Lord 
says, ‘ Give ye them to eat A starving world U fed 
at the Altars of the Church. To every member of 
the Church is the command given, ‘Be kindly affcc- 
tioned one to another*. Pure i*eligion is defined as 
leading us to comfort the sick and suffering, the 
fatherless and widows, and to keep ouiselves unspotted 
from the world, 

II. The Christian's Attitude Towards Sinners.— 

The legend of the Holy Grail tells how one of 
Arthur^s knights set forth to seek the mystic chalice 
of the lAst Slipper which had disappeared. As the 
knight left his nouse he saw a leper at the gate, and 
scaixrely heeding him, cast a small piece of money to 
him. After long years* vain search in foreign lands, 
the knight returned, chastened and softened by what 
he had endured. At his gate he found the same 
leper, but now he pitied this stricken one, and taking 
the wooden bowl from the well, gave him water. 
Then suddenly the common bowl was changed into 
a shining chalice—the Holy Grail, and the leper was 
no longer visible, but the Lord Jesus stood in his 

C lace. ‘ As ye have done it unto the least of these 
ly brethren, ye have done it unto Me I * Do not go 
about among those who have fallen into sin with stones 
of reproach, but with words of comfort and ot kindness. 

III. The Christian’s Attitude Towards the Sick 
and Afflicted. —In our times of sorrow and s[)iritual 
sickness we need those who ai'e healers, who bring love 
with them, who are a comfort to us. It has been 
truly said that many people belie their religion in 
church by their mannem at home. If our religion 
does not make us gentle, patient, long-suffering in 
everyday life, it is not true. Let us remember that 
manners have a great deal to do with Christianity. 
A disagreeable jierson has no claim to the character 
of a Christian.—H. J. Wii.mot-Buxton, Notes of Ser¬ 
mons for the Year, pp. 75-80. 

RKKKaKNCB.—VIII. 7,13.—-Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. 
No. 1422. 

SOME ASPECTS OP HUMILITY AS SUO- 
QESTED BY THE STORY OF THE CENTURION 
(Third Sunday after Epiphany) 

‘ I am not worthy.*—M atthkw viii. 8. 

Is there anything weak, or mean, or contemptible in 
that Homan officer, as he is presented to us in our 
Gospel, seeking help from Jesus for his sick slave? 
He is head of an important household, but is full of 
courtesy and consideration for the slaves in it; surely 
we should say here is an open-handed, courteous, 
considerate officer and gentleman, and yet his whole 
attitude towards Jesus is marked by two striking 
ieatures—faith and humility. , 


L When our Lord would go with him to his houses 
he cries out, ‘ I am not woiihy *. Does any one of ut 
look down on him because of his humility ? Is it not 
a robe of honour to him ? Men ai*e oftentimes rather 
flattered than otherwise when they are accused of 
pride. Poor and rich alike, humility is popular with 
neither, and yet God’s Word teaches us plainly that 
‘ God 1 ‘esisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto tho 
humble*. 

There is indeed a counterfeit humility, which is 
most odious,, that which is mere hypocrisy and ser 
vilitv, whilst the heart within is full of pride and 
hatred. To see what humility is, in all its beauty 
and jjcifcction, you must look to Jesus. 

II. The example and history of the centurion 
suggests some of the aspects of this virtue. 

1. Observe how it affects his manner of approach 
to our Lord. The wondrous truth has come lionie to 
him, as it has not yet done to any in Israel, that He 
is Divhie, tiiat the power of the (i ml head is II is, so 
that all things obey Hr; word, hence he draws near 
with the deejwst sense of his own unworthiness, even 
while he casts himself on the love of Jesus. 

2. How was it the centurion knew about God at 
all ? It was because humility led him to u.se every 
opportunity of hearing truth. 

3. Does not the centurion stand forth as essenti¬ 
ally a man of action of good and holy work ? He is 
evidently an active soldier from his own wonls ; and 
more, he is the builder of a synagogue for the worship 
of God, and the eager seeker after help for one in 
sickness; and so it is even with true humility, it is 
not slothful or cowardly, it does not shirk from re- 
S|)onsibilities, but whilst it is full of weakness, it leans 
on the strength of God and makes that its own. 
The man who begins some work with trust in self is 
soon dfiunted by difficulties, and gives up, and turns 
hack. He who begins with distru.st of self and trust 
in God will pei*severe to the end. 

The secret of effort and work which will endure is 
this utterance of humility,' I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me ’.—W. Howell EvaNS^ 
Sermons for the Church's Year, p. 44. 

Rkfkrbncks.— VIII. 8 . — C. 11. Parkhurst, Little L<ywsf 
than Ou AivjfU, p. 31). W. E. Ileyf^ate, Plain In tractive 
Sermons on Holy Communion, p. 53. VIII. 8 , 9 .—A. Mao- 
claren, Kxjyy^itions of Holy Scripture — St. Matthew I.'VIU, p. 
377. Spurgeon, Sennous, vol. xli. No. 2434. VIII. 8-10.— 
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FAITH 

• For I am a man under authority, having soldiers under me; 
and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth ; and to anothefj 
Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, end 
he doeth it. When Jesus heard it, he marvelled, and 
■aid to them that followed, Verily I say unto you, 1 hive 
not found so great faith, no, not in Iirael.'— Matthew 
viii. 9 , lo. 

Our Lord witnesses to the special virtues in the 
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spiritual character of this Roman centurion. He 
had a faith at which our Lord marvelled. He said 
that it was the greatest faith He had yet found in 
all His ministry. We may well, therefore, ask our¬ 
selves the question, What is faith? ‘Faith,* says 
the writcT of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen *. Faith is a superior property bestowed by 
God whereby the truth is apprehended without the 
evidence of exj^rience or argument proved ; it belongs 
partly to the understanding and partly to the will. 

I. Distrust Brought Sin.—What was it that in¬ 
duced our first parents to eat of that which was 
forbidden ? It was not altogether the desirableness 
of the thing itself—that was the motive that had to 
be reckoned with; it was distrust of God, and in 
that one thought of distrust there lay all the future 
disobedience of the world. All seems to be centred 
in that one thought of distrust. 

II. Trust Brings Righteousness.—Just us in the 
one thought of distrust there lies every possible sin, 
80 also in the one thought of trust there lies every 
possible good. Thus we see why the faith of the 
centurion was accounted unto him for righteou-sness, 
because in that one thought of trust there lay all 
the activity of his seiwice—‘Speak the word only, 
and my servant shall be healed ’. There is something 
very practical in that thought that God the Father 
does accept our trust, and does reckon it to us for 
righteousness. We are not to be .saved so much for 
the accuracy of our theology, or for the con ectness 
by which we take in our dogmas ; but we aie to be 
saved by a simple trust which can he common alike 
to the ignorant and the learned ; to the man and to 
the child. That which God the Father asks of us is 
not so much that our lives shall correctly state all 
the truths concerning Him and His, and that relation- 
ihip which lies between Him and His; but that we 
may stammer with our lips, in childlike ignorance 
perhaps, but still that our lips should be striving to 
frame and utter, that one word ‘Father,’ which seems 
to^ conv^ the existence of the immense love of Al¬ 
mighty God. 

III. It is the Foundation of all Spiritual Life.— 

We see in the centurion the great example of this 
virtue, that simple faith and childlike trust in God 
i.s the foundation of all true spiritual life. He had 
probably never seen Christ before, but he was ready 
to accept Him as the Son of God. It is quite true 
that faith is the gift of God, but it is a gift which 
we can in a lar^ measure increase by our own co-opera¬ 
tion. We looK down the roll of God’s saints, whose 
faith has been the wonder of the world, and we see 
there representatives of eveiy type of temperament, 
every class of intellect We cannot say that faith 
depends on the natural temperament alone; it de¬ 
pends to a very large extent on our moral training. 

IV. It N^ds the Discipline of the Will. —What 
b the principal disposing cause of faith? We can 
learn a lesson from the centurion. In his reply to 
our £/>rd there was Just one thing brought out, and 


that is the wondeiful state of discipline in which 
everything connected with him seemed to be. The 
man seemed to have learnt self-discipline, and we 
should all of us know the utter hopelessness of at¬ 
tempting to discipline the lives of othera without 
fiwt acquiring power over ourselves. ‘ I am a man,* 
he says, ‘ under authority, having soldiers under ma* 
He was a man who had learnt to obey and to conv- 
mand. Notice his wonderful humbleness—he called 
attention first to the fact that he was a subordinata 
Are we not all in the same position ? Are we not so 
much so that we may say ‘ I am a man under author¬ 
ity *—under the authority of God—‘and just in pro- 
jxirtion as I have learned to recognize FIis authority, 
and to obey His laws, so shall 11^ able to commana 
my will ’. These faculties, this power that is given 
to soul and body, this possibility of good and evil, 
these thoughts, and words, and deeds—as we look 
upon them and think what a rebellious army they 
are, and how difficult the^ are to command, can wt 
not see that our work is to discipline them all? 
There is only one way in which we are able to get 
that command strong and clear, and that is by recog¬ 
nizing and obeying a superior authority; by accepting 
the commands of God and the Church ; by obeying 
the dictates of our own individual conscienca 

V. The World to Conquer and Heaven to Win.— 
We have the world to conquer, and we have heaven 
to win. St John tells us the victory which over- 
cometh the world—even our faith. We must lay 
this foundation first, and then we can go on to learn 
those other thin^ of hope and love. Step by step 
we can climb to nigher things, faith, hope, and love^ 
the three steps to God, of which St Paul tells us tha 
greatest is love, yet the foundation on which all the 
other is to be built is this faith in our Lord Jesui 
Christ 
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FAITH THE TITLE FOR JUSTIFICATION 

(Easter) 

* Many shall come from the ^t and west, and shall sit down 

with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 

heaven.'— Matthew viii. ii. 

Wk may humbly, yet confidently say, that where 
there is true faith, there justification shall be ; there 
it is promised, it is due, it is coming, somehow, somo- 
while. Whether, as the saints of the Old Testament 
waited, and were not gifted with Gospel justification 
till Christ’s first coming, these faithful souls will bn 
received into the glory and grace of the Church at 
His second coming; or whether they enter into thn 
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kingdom upon death; or whether, by an extraordin¬ 
ary dispensation unknown to us and to themselves, 
they I’eceive the gift here; or whether in this world 
their eyes shall at length be opened, and the Church 
revealed to them, as the true tre«isure-house of grace 
and home of refuge to all believers, and they be led 
to seek it, and renounce the sect of their birth or of 
their choice—any how, they have a title; if they 
call, they shall be answered—if they knock, it shall 
be opened to them. Who have this true faith we 
cannot tell, any more than when God rewards it; 
no, nor what measure of assistance, what power of 
spiritual influence He gives to those who nevertheless, 
hke the Jews, have not the peculiar gifts and endow¬ 
ments of the Covenant of the Gospel. Yet it is a 
great comfort to believe that God's favour is not 
Bmited to the bounds of His heritage, but that, in 
the Church or out of the Church, every one that 
calleth on the name of the Lord with a pure and 
perfect heart shall be saved.—J. H, Newman. 
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LIFE'S FEVER 

*And He touched her hand, and the fever left her.’ — Matthew 
vxii. 15 . 

It is beyond dispute that when our Lord worked 
physical cuie tbei'e was underneath the miracle an¬ 
other pu’po-*# On one occasion He said: ‘And 


that ye may know that the Son of Man hath power 
on eai-th to forgive sins, I say unto thee, take up thy 
bed and walk*. There our Lord Himself goes out of 
His way to accentuate the fact that the miracle is an 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace Let us look at the text in that light. 

I, Life's Fever.—So many people realize nowadays 
that life is a fever, life is something infectious; there 
is something in it which sejzes hold of a man’s body, 
soul, and spirit, and if he cannot resist, and if the 
Divine hand does not touch him, he will die of the 
fever. 

(а) The voice of history. I look into history, 
and I find that all men who have spoken truthfully 
say that life is a fever. We think of the great Roman 
who said that ha had been everything, but that 
nothing was of the least use. We think of our own 
great Shakespeare. ‘ Out, out, brief candle! Life's 
but a walk’ng shadow.' Thei*e never was a more 
cheerful man than Charles Dickens, yet he had to 
write at tlie end, ‘Ot all sad di’eams life is the 
saddest*. Where can you find a life moi-e full of joy 
than Walter Scott’s, yet he wrote, ‘ Yeai-s ago my 
heart was broken, and although the pieces were 
handsomely put together I shall bear the cracks until 
I die *. If you take your part in the world’s rush and 
bustle and in life’s tragedy the fever will catch you, 
and it will go hard wil^ you unless Christ touches 
your hand. 

(б) The social life. The joys of social life are 
great, but one thing always strikes me as particularly 
trying in connexion with it. There is the fuss and 
fever of life all about one almost before the day has 
really begun. You ai'e going to see a Mr. and Mrs. 
So-and-So, and all the rest of it. After all, there 
are a great many things that must be done, and 
weightier matters of life should come first If the 
fever of life once catches you it will spoil you for the 
best things. 

(c) In •political life. Too often the popular 
tiling to do is to legislate in a panic. Whatever is 
the latest newspaper scare the cry is: ‘Legislate, 
legislate ; reraecly this ; remedy that I' It is a fever. 
Legislation is not thought out; it is not considered ; 
it is simply pandering to the cry, * Something must 
be done . 

{d) Then amusements. What a rush they all are I 
To get into your day as much as you can aowd and 
then call it amusement! 

(e) Finally, there is the religious life. When 
other people are on the ‘go,* that steange feeling 
that we must rush too comes over us, whatever may 
be the latest development of religious energy. 

II. And Its Remedy.—The remedy is in the text. 
Now let me point out one or two ways in which we 
can follow the text 

(a) There is the life of silence. Out of the thirty- 
three yeai-8 of our Lord's life thirty were spent in 
silence. Just imagine what people would say to-day. 
‘You call yourself a teacher, and out of thirty-three 
years you have spent thirty years in silence I Hers 
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are souls to l)e saved, here are heaits waiting to be 
mended, and >ou deliberately go and shut youiself 
up/ Hut th(‘se thirty years were yeai-s of preparation. 
You and I want more silence. We are always bilking, 
pui suing, doing something. What we need is quiet 
—silence. 

(b) Association with Nature, Why did Jesus 
so often go in His boat on the Galilean lake ? Why 
was He always going to those strange, deserted places ? 
Surely bci ause he wished to teach us that Nature was 
the mantle of God, and that we ought to plunge 
ourselves among those beautiful things to see that 
He is speaking to us for everything. In this you will 
find a rest and a cure for the fever of life. 

(c) The possession of loyal friends. Is not the 
poMd’of friendship a wonderlul tiling? We are told 
tliat Jesus loved Lazarus, that He loved St. John, 
and that He loved the rich young ruler. Why are 
there so few modern friendships? Because there are 
so few modem friends. Friendship means sacrifice, 
devotion, self-deprivation. You know what the 
French people say about friendship: ‘Friendship is 
love without its wings*. If you had one or two real 
friends behind you the fever of life would die down ; 
you could hope, you could suffer, you could die if you 
felt that behind you there was that strong power 
which St John felt when He leaned on the Lords 
hosom at supper. The modem lifi* has no time for 
such friendship. 

(d) A tolerant spirit. Is it not strange that 
men should be so intolerant? A man complains 
that anothei man does this or does that, thinks this 
or thinks that, goes here or goes there. What is it 
to thee what thy brethren do? The question is, 
‘Am I a Pharisee?* not ‘Is my brother a Pharisee?’ 
You will find that the most tolerant people are those 
who are devotc*d to the highest ideals. There never 
was but one sinless One, and when the woman, stained 
with her sin, was brought before Him, He said: 
‘Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no more*. 
If only you were more tolerant you would not have 
all that fever of unquiet; you would not look out 
upon other lives, but would recognize that your 
business was to live up to your own iiossibilities. 

(s) 7'he touch of Christ, But tne greatest cure 
for the fever of life is in the healing touch of the 
Divine finger. He is with us always—in our triumphs, 
in our failures, in our broken hopes, in all the dis¬ 
illusions that come to us. The Sacred Presence never 
leaves us. ' I am with you always.* 
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CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST 

‘And when He was entered into a ship, His disciples followed 
Him. And, behold, there arose a great tempest in the sea 
. . . even the winds and the sea obey Him IMatthsw 
VIII. 23 - 27 . 

Ages ago, the man whose hand was as skilful on the 
harp as it was mighty on the sword and battle-axe, 
sang thus to it: ‘ By tenible things in righteousness 
wilt Thou answer, O God of our salvation, Who art 
the confidence of all the ends of the earth, and of 
them that are afar o(f upon the sea; which by His 
strength setteth fast the mountains, being girded 
with power; which stilleth the noise of the seas, the 
noise of their waves, and the tumult of the people *. 
This sublime language was prophetical of the Divine 
action on the tempest-riven sea of Galilee. 

I. The peril of the disciples seemed very real. On 
the evening of a long day of continuous teaching by 
the sea-side, Jesus beckoned to His disciples to pass 
over to the other side. They had not been long on 
the water when its face, which had been calm as a 
miiTor all day, gave signs of agitation and stoim. 
The Sea of Galilee was an inland sea, and, like all 
inland seas, was subject to violent hurricanes of wind, 
which rolled unexpectedly down the gorges of tha 
mountains surrounding it, and created a furious tenv 
pest on the watei's, which frequently engulfed tha 
small craft floating thereon, and caused the sacrifice 
of many precious lives. Such a tornado now swepi 
over this sea and lashed it into madness. But, apart 
from natural causes, who raised this fearful storm P 
Was it an accident—one of those effects that seeiu 
without a cause? No ; there was ‘a Divinity* in it 
But this storm occun'cd not as that which fell on th<# 
sea, and tossed ‘ the ship going to Tarshish,' in whichi 
Jonah was fleeing from duty, until ‘it was thought til 
be broken*; the disciples were doing just as Chrisi 
enjoined them ; they were in the coui’se of duty, an<8 
He was therefore with them ; and it was because 
was with them that this storm arose. What lessosjy 
are here for us ! 

II. But the Master yfBs asleep. Ilis human nature^ 
was exhausted by his Godlike acts; and gind indeed 
was He to take a piece of sail-cloth for His palloar, 
while angels spread their brood, white wings over Him, 
and so fall to sleep. Here is a certain proof of Hia 
perfect humanity. Because of such pi oofs, people, 

‘ in the days of His flesh,* would not believe in Ilis 
Divinity. If they were to see Him now,as John saw 
Him on the Isle of Patmos, clothed with a splendour 
brighter than the sun, and holding in His hand the 
-ceptre of the univeree, they would not believe in His 
humanity (Heh. il 9-18), 

HI. The cry of the disciples showed that they 
realized their peril St MatChev says that his dU^ 
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dpies awoke Him, saying, * Lord, save us; we perish ! * 
8 t Mark says that their cry was: ‘ Master, caix>st Fhou 
not that we perish ? ^ St Luke has their cry thus: 
•Master, Master, we perish!' All the Evangelists 
record what they heard. A number of the disciples 
cried one thing, and a number the other; and doubt¬ 
less all the Gospels are correct But what fear their 
cry indicated! The storm was no ordinary one, and 
their fear coriesponded with its fury. 

IV. The chiding of the Saviour was full of tender- 

ness. But why cliide at all? Was not the fear of 
the disciples natural, and also inevitable under the 
circumstances of their great danger ? ^ es; but they, 

in the height of their fear, forgot that their Almighty 
Saviour was on board, and thought only of the raging 
tempest. His chiding, therefore, was followed im¬ 
mediately by His acting. * He arose, and rebuked the 
winds and the sea; and there was a great calm.' 
What a contrast!—the sea one moment all storm, as 
if it had never been otherwise; the next, all calm, as 
if neither fierce storm nor evening zephyr had ever 
•wept over it! So the wildest tem|K*st hushed by 
heaven produces the profoundest calm for the believer. 
The lions' den has often become to him the vestibule 
of glory — the burning fiery furnace the pi*esence- 
chamber of the Son of God ! 

V. The marvel of the men may next be noticed. 
• What manner of Man is this, that even the winds 
and the sea obey Him?* This exclamation evinces 
their deep feeling. Men who are fearful in the storm 
should be grateful in the calm. Yet it is not always 
•o: ten lapel's were cleansed, one only returned to give 
thanks; all were glad that they were healed, one 
only was personally grateful. Gratefulness is sublime, 
whether felt on sea or on land ; it is the virtue which 
makes heaven musical for ever. ‘ Oh, that men would 

f naise the Lord for His goodness, and for His wonder- 
ill works to the children of men ?' (Bs. cvii. 21). 
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THE GREAT CALM 

•There was a great calm.’— Matthew vin. a6. 

I. The Storm and the Calm—a Parable of Life. 

—The disciples were saved from the storm bec’ause 
they cried unto the Lord. So the Church weathers 
the storm which l)eats upon it, because of the prnyeti 
of the faithful. The Church is tossed and bufleted, 
like that boat upon the lake, but not overwhelmed. 
As it was said of the city of Troy—* Conquered, it 
shall conquer,and overthiown, it shall yet rise again'. 
There was a great calm! It is the voice of God 
speaking to our troubled hearts, which alone can 
calm them. 

Men sometimes laugh at religion while the sun 
shines, but the tempest drives them to their Lord 
right humbly. When our ship of life sails calmly 
over f^mooth seas, we are temj)ted to forget that 
Jesus is with us, but when the sudden tempest arises, 
we say, ‘ Master, save us, we perish’. 

II. Jesus Manifested as the Ruler of the Spirit 
World.—There are some in these days who talk as 
though the power of evil and of Satan were pre¬ 
eminent, but Satan is not tlie ruler of tliis worlu, he 
is the master only of those who choose to serve him. 
People who foolishly and ignorantly dabble with 
spiritualism, instead of praying to God, fall into this 
eiTor. The sacrifice of the swine may have been an 
object lesson to show the awful I’esults of falling into 
the power of Satan. The swine, as soon as the devils 
entered into them, became mad and rushed headlong 
to destruction, the man who allows Satan to take 

ossession of him is no longer himself, but maddened 

y angry lusts and passions which drive him to ruin. 

III. The Choice.—llie people who saw the miracle 
of our Lord, and His Divine power manifested, begged 
Him to depart out of their coasts. 

Those men in the Gospel preferred their swine to 
their Saviour, and there are among us now some who 
would choose a pig-sty instead of a sanctuary, the 
foul slavery of sin rther than the glorious freedom 
of the Son of God.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxtom, Holes 
of Sermons for the Year, pjx 81-86. 

• Why are ye fearful, 0 ye of UtUe faith ? ’—Matthew viii. aO. 
It is our duty to be on our guard against panics. 
Panics are the last infirmity of believing souls. 
It is, of coui'se, easy to denounce them from the 
standpoint of a philosophical unconceiti as to all 
religious interests j calmness is a cheap virtue when 
you have, or when you suppose youreelf to have, 
nothing really at stake. It is not, in this sense, that 
panics are to be deprecated; the most irrational 
panic of an unlettered pea.sant who believes that his 
creed is in danger, is, beyond all comparison, a 
nobler thing than the tranquil indifference of a 
Talleyrand, But panics are to be deprecated, not 
becaiiU they imply a keen interest in the fortunes of 
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religion, but because they betray a certain dutrust of 
the power and living presence of our Lord.—^L iddon. 

Repbrekcbs.—V lll. 20.—G. H. Morrison, 7%$ Wingt of 
tKe Morning^ p. 04. W. C. Magee, Th$ Anglican Pul/pil 
of To-day^ p. 145. A. F. Winuington Ingram, The After- 
Ohw of a GrecU Reign^ p. 15. J. A. Paterson, Ohrietian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 260. Henry Alford, Quebec 
Chapel Semume, vol. v. p. 1. Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xlix. 
No. 2852. VIII. 27.—D. Strong, Chrietian World PulpU, 
vol. xliv. 1893, p. 284. Henry Alford, Sermone on Chridian 
Doctrine, p. 108. O. W. Herbert, N<Aei of Sermone, p. 39. 
Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xxviii. No. 1680. VIII. 2a—W. H. 
Ridley, Plain Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 162. H. Jones, 
Chrietian World Pulpit, vol. liii. 1898, p. 123. F. B. Wood¬ 
ward, SermorM (1st Series), p. 316. VIII. 28-34.—A. Maclaren, 
ExpotUione of Holy Scripture—St. Matthew I.-VIII. p. 416. 
J. Laidlaw, The Miraelee of Our Lord, p. 218. W. M. Taylor, 
The Miraelee of Our Saviour, p. 212. Archbishop Trench, 
Notee on the Miraelee of Our Lord, p. 125. VIII. 29.—H. 
Ward Beecher, Sermone Series), p. 111. R. W. Hiley, A 
Year'e Sermoru, vol. i. p. 7. VIII. 34.—A. N. Obbard, 
Plain Serrrume, p. 113. R. W. Dale, Chrietian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlviii. 1895, p. 20. W. G. Horder, ibid. vol. lx. 1901, 
p. 60. A. N. Obbard, Plain Sermone, p. 113. P, H. Hall, 
The Brotherhood of Man, p. 141. R. H. McKira, The Ooepel 
in the Chrietian Year, p. 102. VIII. 58.—R. W. Dale, Chrie¬ 
tian World Pulpit, vol. 1.1896, p. 124. IX. 1.—J. M. Neale, 
Sermoru Preached in a Religioue Houee, vol. 11. pp. 563, 574. 
R, W. Dale, Chrietian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. 1895, p. 20. 
IX. 1-8.—Archbishop Trench, Notee on the Miraelee of Our 
Lord, p. 166. John Laidlaw, MiraeUeof Our Lord, p. 178. 

ARISE I 

* Son, be of good cheer; thy tina be forgiven thee.'—M atthiw 

IX. a. 

Thk miracle is a parable for the Church in every 
aga Its teaching is inexhaustible. 

1. It should make the heart of the hypocrite, the 
double-minded man, shrivel 

* Our God is a consuming fire.’ Jesus knew their 
thoughts. 

2. It unfolds the Divine power, the personal know¬ 
ledge of every secret burden of our hearts, the tender 
individualizing love, of the compassionate Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Eternity would scarcely be long enough to reveal 
the fullness of that one word, ‘ Son, be of good cheer; 
thy sins be forgiven’. This Jesus, by Whom the 
words were spoken, is ‘ the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and (or ever\ What a comfort there is in that one 
thought. 

8. It suggests to us the unspeakable blessing that 
is always waiting for every penitent and believing 
•oul, whenever the Bride of Christ, speaking in the 
name of the Lord, utters the word of Ab^lution. 

* As my father sent Me, even so send I you.’ * What¬ 
soever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in 
heaven.’ * Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be for¬ 
given ; depart in peace/ 

This passage teaches us the power, not merely of 
Christian intercession, but of Christian fellowship; 
the force that is brought to bear upon the individual 
soul, wherever a few believers are gathered together 
with one accord in one place, with one voice proclaim¬ 


ing the glory of God, and with one heart remembering 
before God those words of the charter of the New 
Dispensation, * Where two or three are mthered to¬ 
gether in My name, there am I in the midst of them ’. 

* Jesus, seeing their faith, said unto the sick of the 
palsy, Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be foipten 
thee’. If miiacles of healing are to be wrought in 
our midst,^ Christians must be found together with 
one accord in one place, speaking good of the Lord, 
ascribing glory to His name, praising God.-—G. H. 
Wilkinson, Tm Invisible OIott/, p. 89. 

BE OP GOOD CHEER 

* They brought to Him a man sick of the palsy. —Marmw 

IX. 3. 

The first thing that must strike us all in reading 
to-day’s Gospel is the kindness of his friends to the 
sick man. They brought him to the Saviour, b 
there no one you can bring? Directly Andrew knew 
the Lord, he brought his brother to Him (John l 
41, 42). When the woman of Samaria knew the 
Christ, she tiled to lead her neighbours to Him 
(John IV. 29). Remember that it was on seeing the 
faith of his friends Jesus healed the man sick of 
the palsy (James u. 18). 

Consider:— 

I. His Word of Comfort—* Son, be of miod cheer; 
thy sins be forgiven thee ’ (v. 2). He makes him see 
his affliction in the true light—the loving discipline 
of a father to his child (Heo. xn. 6,7)—^that it yiel^ 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness to them which 
are exercised thereby (Heb. xiL 11; Is. XL. 1, %), 
He tells him that the cause of his trouble—his sin— 
is removed. Only let us know that our iniquities 
are forgiven, and though there may be affliction 
afberwaras, still there is joy and peace in believing 
(Ps. xxxiL 1, 2; see Hezekiah, la xxxvhl 17)i 

II. His Word of Reasoning (w. 8-5).—Some mur¬ 
mured when Jesus assured the man of his present for¬ 
giveness. They knew nothing of His love to sinners 
(Luke XV. 2; Matt ix. 13). They knew nothing 
of Hi.s power to forgive (Luke i. tT). But Jesus 
says, ‘ Whether is it easier Jo say, Thy sins be for¬ 
given thee; or to say, Arise and walk?’ If He 
has power by His word to give new life and enein 
to one who is beyond human cure, He must be God; 
so also if He gave pardon of sin; for salvation bs- 
longeth unto the Lord (la xliil 11)l 

III. His Word of Power.—* Arise, take up thy 
bed, and go unto thine house’ (v. 6). Life and 
healing accompanied the word (v. 7). \ Those who 
are heded by Jesus are immediately called to show 
their new life by its exercise. They must walk in 
resurrection-life (Eph. v. 8; 1 Peter a 9). They 
must show to others what God has done for them; 
and where should they first display His grace but in 
their own homes? (Luke vul 89; 1 Tim, v. 8). 

Have you learned the power of Jesus to forgive? 
It is the first step in happiness (Fa lxxxix. 15]^ 
You may learn many other thinn; but this alone 
makes us of good cheer (Rom. v. 1). 
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COURAOB, CHILD 

*|€tut said to the paralytic, **Courag:e, child ".'—Matthkw 
tx. a, with Mark ii. 3-12. 

Of all the words of grace that proceeded out of the 
mouth of Jesus, few are more precious than those 
which He spoke to the man that was sick of the 
palsy. There the unhappy man lay, stretched upon 
nis couch, sick at heart, and weak in body, a burden 
alike to himself and to his friends, unable to move 
unless they chose to move him. For him the future 
could be but one long stretch of misery. There was 
only one hope: if Jesus could but see him and touch 
him—the wonderful Jesus, who had already shown 
such strange love for sick folk and such mysterious 

C ower over the diseases that vexed them—nerhap 
e might yet be made well again. It may oe that 
the man himself had no hope; but his friends hoped 
for him, and earnest friendship availeth much. Tney 
were in deadly earnest: and, though under the cir¬ 
cumstances a meeting with Jesus was hard to secure 
—for the place was crowded to the door and He was 
preaching—they yet contrived, with an ingenuity 
sharpened by affection, to bring their helpless friend 
right into the pi-esence of Jesus. 

1. What will Jesus say ? He was deeply cheered 
by the faith the friends had shown, anci He would 
not let such faith go away disappointed. So, turn¬ 
ing to the helpless man upon the couch. He said, 
‘ Courage, childHe said more, but He began by 
saying that. And we can imagine how these two 
simple words, each in its own way, began to touch 
the springs of life and hope in the wasted body before 
Him. The man, if a great sinner, may have been 
accustomed to words of reproach, or to that cold and 
shallow consolation which stings more keenly than 
reproach; and now he is told to take heart again. 
Hei’e is One who speaks to him as if He believed in 
the possibility of his physical and spiritual recovery, 
One who appeals to his slumbering hope and heroism. 
And so tenoer an appeal too! He calls him ‘child*. 
Many a year had passed since he had been anybody’s 
‘child’; and the tenderness of the Speaker, no less 
than Ills first great, authoritative word, goes to the 
heart of the unhappy man. His inner world is trans¬ 
formed ; a new life courses through his veins, and it 
will not be long till he will be upon his feet, and 
going upon his way rejoicing. In the presence of 
this mysterious One, who speaks to him hopefully, 
who bids him be brave, who assures him of the for¬ 
giveness of sins, and who calls him child, old things 
are passed away, and a new day has dawned. 

II. Doubtless this was one of the favourite words 
of Jesus. When the woman who had been ill twelve 
eara fell trembling at His feet, after touching the 
em of His garment, He reassured her with the words, 
‘Courage, daughter’. When the disciples, after a 
tempestuous night, were terrified by what seemed 
like a spectral figure moving towards them over the 
waves, their fears were met by a familiar voice, 
‘Courage, it is I: do not be afraid’. And, when 
hf their Master's death, those same disciples were to 


be launched upon a still moro stormy sea, His parting 
message to them was the same: ‘Courage: as for 
Me, I have concjuered the world *. And this was the 
message with which He still continued to bmee and 
visit men, after He had risen from the dead. When 
His servant Paul was in danger of being torn to pieces 
by a fanatical mob, from whose hands he was only 
rescued by the forcible intervention of Homan soldiers, 
‘ the following night the Lonl stootl by him, and said, 
Courage’; and the intrepid caieer of Paul is the 
proof that His Master’s call to courage kept for ever 
ringing in his heart He knew well that the fierce 
activities and persecutions of his missionary life were 
killing him, and once and again, on sea and on the 
land, he had been face to face with death. * Never¬ 
theless,' he says, ‘ we are rouiageousat all times; yes, 
we are couiiigefvj?^ I say’—twice over—‘and well 
pleased to leave our home in the l)ody, and to go 
away to be at home with the Lord.’ Death had no 
terror for this man, he faced it with good coui-age; 
for it hut took him int) the neaiei* presence of hii 
Lord. 

111. Tliese cx|)orieni‘os, sickness and sorrow, anxiety 
and death, lie before us all; and in them how can 
we be better cheered and heartened than j ust by the 
kindly word of Jesus, ‘Courage, child’. In our 
Gospeb, as we now have them, the words were first 
spoken to a weak man and to a sick woman. Such 
we have always with us; and to the world’s weak and 
sick folk those are the woids of Jesus for ever. 
‘Courage,’ He said to those who were tossed upon 
the sea ; and still He says ‘ Courage’ to all who are 
tossed, to all who are sailing through a black and 
stormy night, made more awful by the presence of 
spectres. The spectre which strikes a chill into our 
heai’ts is but Himself disgui.sed by the mists. ‘ It it 
I,' He says; and the moment we are sure of this, we 
may well take heart again. ‘Courage, it is I, do not 
be afraid.* 

Courage, then, for God is good. Courage, for 
Jesus is with us on the sick bea, and with us in the 
storm. Courage, for He overcame, and we shall over¬ 
come in Him. 

He was brave as He was gentle, and gentle as He 
was brave. He is touched for evermore with a feeling 
of our infirmities; and while He appeals to our latent 
heroism, He yet deals with us as little children. 
Many a gracious word of His rises to our hearts as 
we think of Him ; but with especial gratitude do we 
remember Him for this brave and gentle word. And 
In every hour of pain cr fear or desolation may we 
have grace given us to hear that dear voice saying to 
our troubled hearts, ‘Courage, child’.—J. R McFaik 
YEN, The City With Foundations, p. 157. 

Rbferbncei.-~IX. 2.—a. MacUren, Expositiom of Eol§ 
ScripiuTt—Sl, Matthew IX,-XVIL p. 1; see also Oreoi omi 
Chndu^f p. 15. Spurg'eon, Sermetu, vol. 111. No. 9016. 1X« 
vol. xxxix. No. 2337. IX. 2-8.—W. M. Ts^lor, 
The MirtuUt of Our Saviour, p. 122. IX. 4-6.—A. O. Her* 
timer, One Hundred Miniature Sermom, voL U. p. 121. 
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FORGIVEN 

* Arise.*— Matthew is. 

L At almost every stage of the Christian life the 
call to arise to a higher standard is preceded by a 
sort of paralysis. 

This paralysed man was lying there, helpless; and 
then the word was spoken, ‘ Arise I* So it is with us. 
We have gone on very well; we have been good, 
moral, honest people. Suddenly, we begin to fail in 
everything. We are inclined to give up in despair. 
It is the paralysis that God is allowing, to make us 
ready to receive the free forgiveness through Jesus 
Christ, the free mercy of God, bestowed without 
money and without price. 

Later on in life, we prided ourselves, perhaps, on 
our love to othei*s. Suddenly, we found our temper 
becoming bad. We were more impatient and irrit¬ 
able ; less kind and tender-hearted. It is the paralysis 
that is to prepare us for seeking, not natural affection 
but the Divine gift of charity, as portrayed ^ by the 
Holy Ghost in the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. 

So all through life. If we are to be prepared fcr 
receiving Sacramental truth, there often comes such 
an utter impotence of will, such an inability to realize 
heavenly things, that we are obliged to seek more 
Divine life ; and so the man who used only to come 
to the holy table at Christmas or Ea.ster is seen 
among the communicants, month by month, and then 
begins to yearn for yet more fre(]uent celebrations. 
The Voice has found him paralysed, and the Incar¬ 
nate God has said, ‘ Arise' ^ 

But when the word is spoken, faith is required. 
Numbeis come to the point of paralysis, and remain 
there all their life, and jiass into the other world. 

II. I low is this faith to be obtained ? How did 
fmth give strength to this man, so that he arose? 

By listening to the Word of Jesus Christ There 
was a spark of faith, probably, before. It was the 
Word of God that kindled that spark into a burning 
flame. There was the germ, to begin with ; the germ 
was develojied by that one word, ‘ Arise I * Ancl this 
is what we are taught by the Holy Spirit in the 
Epistle to the Romans. Faith, we are told, is not a 
mere natural confidence ; that is, not the mere assent 
of the understanding. It is that Divine gift of God 
which enables us practically to realize, as if we .saw 
them, the things which are unseen. ‘Faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.* Faith is, to the higher part of our being, 
what the natural eye is to the body. And ‘faith 
cometh by healing, and hearing by the Word of 
God ’. 

Faith is developed by taking a single text or 
passage, praying over it, turning it into thanksgiving, 
reading it, marking it, learning it by heart, and 
inwardly digesting it, till we have laid hold of the 
particular poition of everlasting life which God in¬ 
tends at that time to communicate. 

III. Just as the paralysed man laid hold of the 
portion of physical life which was laid up for him in 


Jesus Christ, so we receive, at differant points in ouf 
spiritual education, out of the fullness of life which is 
laid up for us in Christ Jesus, the special portion 
of spintual life which we need. * Out of His lullness 
have we all received, and grace for grace.* 

We receive it by believing, by taking a promise^ 
feeding upon it, listening to it, till it has become 
incorporated with our being, and the strength has 
flowed down into the paralysed organs, and we can 
rise up in hearty willing resjxinse to the call of the 
Everlasting Father. — G. H. Wilkinson, The InvieihU 
Glory^ p. 99. 

Rbferekces.—IX. 6.-—A. Maclaren, ExpoaUumt of Eolif 
Senpture — St Matthew IX.-XVJL p. 8. C. A. Brigg, The 
Incarnation of the Lord^ p. 3. R. H. Me Kim, The Gospel in the 
Christian Year, p. 125. G. W, Herbert, Notes of Sermons^ p. 
187. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious Uouse^ 
voL ii. p. 635. W. J. Kuox-Little, The Perfect Life, p. 30L 

THE CALL OF CHRIST 

* And u Jesos passed by from thence, He saw a man, called 
Matthew, sitting at the place of toll: and He saith nnls 
him. Follow Me. And be arose, and followed Him.— 
Matthew ix. g, 

I BEUEVE there is no time, no set of circumstances, in 
which a man may And himself, but if Jesus speaks in 
his own heart he may then and there respond. 

I. The Unlikely Man.—Notice about this man 
Matthew that Jesus takes the man just as he is. He 
is the unexpected man, the lost man that one would 
expect to go out after Christ Here is the man in 
the very middle of the paraphernalia of his daily 
calling, he is in the place where he is making his 
money. He is in the place where his character is 
known, where his past is known, and what a past 
it is! 

II. What Must be Left.—Though Jesus took this 
man just as he is, it meant leaving something. It 
meant leaving everything for this man, and it will 
mean leaving something for most of you. It means 
leaving self-will, the oidering of one*s life in the way 
that seems right to his own eyes, and it means the 
welcome of Christ as the controller of the spirit and 
as the guide of the life. 

III. It also Meant the Confession of Christ’s 
Mastership In the World.—Charles Kingsley, one of 
the bravest, brightest spirits that this country ever 
had, said, ‘Lest 1 should play the coward 1 deter¬ 
mined to put myself into a position from which 1 
could not retreat,* and that is what a good many 
will have to do before they will save their souls 
alive. — G. C. Bruton, Christian World Pulpit, vot 
Lxxii. 1907, p. 294. 

THE APOSTLE'S CONVERSION 

* And as Tesus passed forth from thence, He saw a man, named 
Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom: and He saith 
unto him, Follow Me. And he arose, and followed Him.' 
—Matthew ix, g. 

St. Matthew, was one of the earliest converts to the 
truth as uttered by Him who was * the TVuth *. 
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I. The Call of the Man.—Note— 

(а) The unerring prescience of Christ. Nothing 
left to chance. He Himself knew what He would do. 

(б) The Diuine mercy of Christ. Matthew, a 
tax-gatherer, despised by the Jews, was selected by 
Jesus Christ from the teeming multitudes of Caper¬ 
naum as a special object of His compassion and love! 
Ah I theie never yet was a sinner He would not and 
could not save. The greater the sinner, the greater 
the Saviour. 

II. The Response of the Saint.—Artful cunning, 
avaricious gre^, love of gold—all, all forsook the 
heart of the publican under the steady burning gaze 
of Jesus. 

(а) An amazing conversion. The Spirit of Jesus 
immediately wrought the sinner into the saint; this 
was truly an amazing converaion—of more impor¬ 
tance than the ci*eation of a thousand worlds! 

(б) Conversion was followed by Divine com* 
mand. * Follow Ma* It was there and then obeyed. 
St Luke’s account of St Matthew’s immediate re¬ 
sponse is very explicit: ‘ And he left all *—^gold, and 
silver, and accounts, and office—‘ rose up, and followed 
Jesus’, Where? Everywhere the Master led him 
until His ascension. 

THE DIVINE CALL 

{For St. Matthew's Day) 

* And as Jesus passed forth from thence, He saw a man. named 
Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom: and He saith 
unto him, FoUow Me. And he arose, and followed Him.' 
—Matthew ix. g. 

Thkre is but one subject that can occupy our minds 
to-day—the wonderful call of the Apostle Matthew 
to be Christ’s disciple. We find the man sitting at 
the receipt of custom: we see him absorbed in his 
worldly calling, and possibly thinking of nothing but 
money and gam; but suddenly the Lord Jesus calls 
on him to follow Him, and become His disciple. At 
once St Matthew obeys : he ‘ makes haste and delays 
not’ to keep Christ’s commandments (Ps. cxix. 60). 
He arises and follows Him. 

I. With Christ Nothing is Impossible.—He can 
take a tax-gatherer and make him an Apostle: He 
can change any heart, and make all things new. Let 
us never despair of any one’s salvation. Let us pray 
on, and speak on, and work on, in order to do good to 
souls, even to the souls of the worst ‘The voice of 
the Lord is mighty in operation ’ (Ps. xxix. 4). When 
He says by the power of the Spirit, ‘Follow Me/ He 
can make the hardest and most sinful obey. 

II. SL Matthew’s Decision.—He waited for no¬ 
thing; he did not tarry for ‘a convenient season’ 
(Acts XXIV. 25); and he reaped in consequence a 
great rewai’d. He wrote a book which is known all 
over the earth; he became a blessing to others as 
well as blessed in his own soul; he left a name behind 
him which is better known than the names of princes 
and kings. The richest man of the world is soon 
forgotten when he dies; but as long as the world 
stands millions will know the name of Matthew the 
publican. 


Ill. The Lessons for Ourselves.— 

(а) The Divine call comes to each one of ue, Wa 
sing 

Day by day His sweet vofoe soundeth. 

Saying, 'Christian, follow me’. 

Has that call made any impression at all upon our 
lives ? Are we conscious of a daily striving to follow 
in the footsteps of the Master? Or are we still 
shutting our hearts against His call? 

(б) The Christian life consists in following 
Christ. We may be veiy carelul in all the outwara 
observances of our religion, but unless we are fashion¬ 
ing our life upon the life of the Master, we are not 
truly His disciples. 

(c) Obedience to the call involves self-sacrifice. 
St. Matthew forsook all. We are not necessarily 
called upon to do that, but we are called to give all 
temporal things a second place in our thoughts and 
lives. Th^* Collect for this day expresses v hat should 
be the Christian attitude on such questions. We 
ask for grace ‘to foi'sake all covetous desii^ and 
inordinate love of riches,’ and to follow Christ. 
Covetousness is a sin which destroys the Christian 
life; and in regard to wealth, we have to remember 
that at the best it is not our own; we are but 
stewards. How many a Christian has fallen away 
because the love of riches has been too strong for 
him. Self-sacrifice, self-renunciation, self-sunwder— 
these things represent the spirit which animated St 
Matthew, and they must be the dominant features 
of our life if we would follow him, even as he followed 
Christ 

‘ He saw a man, named Matthew.’— Matthew ix. 9. 

See Ruskin’s fine exposition of Matthew's call in the 
fii*st supplement to St. Mark's Rest^ apropos of 
Carpaccio’s picture. 

Refsrenciss.'—IX. 9.—A. G. Mortimer, One Hundred 
Miniature Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 253, N. Adams, Christ a Friend^ 
p. 35. J. Fraser, University Sermons^ p. 275. H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Holy-Tide Teaching^ p. 165. J. Stalker, Christian 
IVorld Pulpily vol. Ivii. 1900, p. 211. J. A. Hamilton, ibid. 
vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 135. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching 
far Saints* DaySy p. 170. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xlil. No. 
2493. IX, 9-11.— A. B. Bruce, CTirwrfian World Pulpily vol. 
xlvi. 1894, p. 282. IX. 9-17.-—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture-Si. Matthew IX.-XVII. p. 18. IX. 10.—Spurgeon, 
Sermonsy vol, I, No. 2889. IX. 11.—S. Pendred, Christian 
World Pulpily vol. xxxviii. 1890, p. 406. J. A. Bain, 
Questions Answered hy Christy p. 1. W. J. Knox-Little, 
Christian World Pulpily vol. Ixiii. 1903, p. 217. IX. 12.— 
D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospelsy p. 95. G. IF. Herbert, 
Notes of Semumsy p. 239. Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. xi. No. 
618. 

MERCY PREFERRED TO SACRIFICE. 

‘ Go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice.’—M atthew ix, 13. 

The text is a quotation from Hosea, in which God 
declares to His people the conditions on which they 
would obtain acceptance with Him. The word there 
rendered mercy is equivalent to piety or holiness. 
Idolatrous systems only required the regular obserr- 
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anoe of a prescribed ritual; Jehovah was satisfied 
▼ith nothing less than the devotion of loving hearta 

God prefers mercy to sacrifice:— 

I. Because it Indicates More Clearly Man’s 
Relation to Himself.— We cannot judge of a man’s 
character by his regard for outward ordinances; but 
when a man struggles against sin, denies himself, and 
takes up his cross, we recognize him as a follower of 
Chiist 

II. Because It is More Serviceable to our Neigh¬ 
bours. —Religious exercises may do its good ; but 
when we lead a pure, godly life, and lay oureelves out 
for deeds of benevolence and love, we are conferring 
blessings on those around us. 

III. Because it Brings the Greatest Happiness to 
Us.— The woi'ship of God is a source of delight to the 
sanctified heaii; but doing good to others affords an 
amount of joy and gladness never experienced before 
— F. J. Austin, Seeds and Saplings^ p. 64. 

Rbferences.—IX. 13.—H. Ward Beecher, S^rtnonif vol. il. 
p. 77. IX. 14.—J. A. Bain, Questions Answered by Christy 
p. 7. IX. 14, IB.—T. C. Price, PHuit is Lent ? Sei-mons^ 1872- 
73. IX. 10.—G. A. Chadwick, Christ Bearing Witness to Him¬ 
self, p. 95. IX. 10, 17.—D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, 
p. 100. IX. 17.—C. Gore, Oxford University Sermons, 
p. 34. IX. 18.—A. G. Mortimer, One Hundred Miniature 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 153. W. H. Brookfield, Sermons, p. 136. 

IX. 18, 19.—W. Howell Evans, Sermons for the Church's Year, 
p. 39. Archbishop Trench, Notes on the Miracles of Oar Lord, 
p. 149. IX. 18-20.—John Laidlaw, The Miracles of Our Lord, 
p. 338. B. D. Johns, Pulpit Notes, p. 134. W. M. Taylor, 

The Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 230. 

THE HEM OF CHRIST’S GARMENT 

* And, behold, a woman came behind Him, and touched the 
hem of His garment’ —Matthbw ix. 20. 

The fact upon which the writers focus our thought 
is that the woman touched only the hem of Ilis gai*- 
ment 

1. What is the hem of Christ’s garment ? Where 
is the hem of Christ’s garment to-day ? The hem 
this woman touched was one of the four tassels of 
blue which hung from the fringe of His coat The 
robe with its fringe no longer passes down our streets. 
But the hem of Christ’s garment can still be touched. 
For what was this hem, and what is this hem, 
but that through which His virtue passed out of 
Him? All the world of things seen, all that is 
beautiful and uplifting and inspiring, all holy influ¬ 
ences and wise thoughts and gi'acious words, ore but 
the channels through which the virtue of Jesus passes 
to the healing of the issues of body and mind and 
spirit 

H. Some of the ways in which Christ’s viiiue passes 
out of Him:— 

I. Think of the hem of Chrisfe garment in 
nature. Nature is the visible garment of God, 
wrought, as Goethe said, by God’s fingers in time’s 
roaring loom. 

*. Think of the hem of Chriefe garment xn art 
By ai*t I include all that is pure and lovely and noble 
in literature, in architecture, in music, in sculpture, 
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and painting, and in all the works of men done under 
the inspiration of the Spirit of God. There are sonii 
who never see a lovely hillside but they think of it 
as a place to parcel out in profitable allotments. 
These are the soldiers who cast lots for Christ’s gar¬ 
ment at the foot of the cross. The.se ai'e becoming 
fewer every day. Yet there are still many who do 
not realize that art is also the hem of Christ’s gar- 
ment 

8. Think of the hem of Christ*8 garment in the 
Word, This is the tassel of blue which most have 
touched. The Word of God is the closest garment 
of Uis thought It is significant that Christ is called 
the Word, simply because God in Christ passed out 
to reveal Himself, and to work His miracles, in and 
by a word. 

4. Think of the hem of ChrisVa garment in the 
ministries of the Ghurcri. Newman has a sermon 
with the arresting title,‘The Chuixh a home for the 
lonely,’ in which he shows, in his own deep and simple 
and lucid way, how solitary, and outcast, and dis- 
appbinted men find in the service and fellowship of 
the Church the help and solace they need. There 
are issues often shameful, sometimes secret, sometimes 
exhausting, which Christ heals through the ministries 
of the Church. He heals them as He healed the 
woman, secretly and with a touch. 

5. Think of the hem of Christ*s garment in the 
Sacrament of the Supper, Nothing else brings vb 
so near Christ, and through nothing else does His 
virtue pass so immediately as the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper.—W. M. Clow, The Cross in Chris¬ 
tian Experience, p. 281. 

* And, behold, a woman came behind Him, and touched the 

hem of His garment’—M atthew ix. 20. 

Towards the close of Hazlitt’s essay Of Persone one 
would wish to have seen, he describes how Charles 
Lamb declared, * I would fain see the face of him 
who, having dipped his hand in the same dish with 
the Son of Man, could afteiwards betray Him. , . . 
There is only one other person I can ever think of 
after this,' continued Lamb; but without mentioning 
a name that once put on a semblance to Mortality. 
‘ If Shakespeare was to come into the room, we should 
all rise up to meet him ; but if that person was to 
come into it, we should all fall down and try to kiss 
the hem of His garment* 

References. — IX, 20.—J. Ker, Ssrmoffw, p. 186. IX. 
20, 21.—R. >Vinterbotham, Sermons and Expositions, p. 97. 
IX. 20-22.—W. M. Taylor, The Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 
243. Archbishop Trench, Notes on the Miracles of Our Loi^ 
p, 157. John Laidlaw, The Miracles of Our Lord, p. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. liL No. 3020. 

THE HEM OP THE GARMENT 

* If I may but touch His garment, I shall be whole.’— 
Matthew ix. ai. 

This story records a most remarkable instance of onr 
Saviour’s treatment of ignorance and superstitioa 
It was a poor conceit of this woman, says good Bishop 
Hall, that she thought that she might receive so 
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•overeign a remedy from Christ without IIis heed, 
without His knowledge. While yet her faith was 
wholly real and practical, her conception of the 
manner of the working of Christ's healing power was 
ignorant and materi^. Christ healed, so she sup¬ 
posed, not by the exertion of His holy will, but i-ather 
py a certain magical influence and power which she 
thought dwelt in Him. But while this woman’s 
ideas were thus wholly wrong, being tinned with 
much superstition and ignorance, the result of her 
practised faith was wholly excellent, for immediately, 
we read, her issue of blood wtis stanched, and she 
felt in her body that she was healed of that plague. 

And then Jesus turned, and, while He gently 
showed her how mistaken were her thoughts of Him, 
He accepted her because of her faith. 

I. There is a very frequent temptation for us, to 
whom has been granted, as we rightly consider, a 
purer revelation of Christian faith, to think harshly 
and intolerantly of those avowed Christians whose 
minds are as yet unenlightened on many points of 
Divine truth. We are tempted to regard their 
superstitions as a gulf across which we cannot em¬ 
brace our fellow-Christians. It is good, therefore, to 
remind ourselves of this miracle of Jesus Christ's—a 
miracle where faith and love were so prevailing, even 
where there was so little knowledge, where a poor 
woman had faith sufficient to cure her sickness al¬ 
though she had not sufficient knowledge to consider 
that she could not hide herself from the All-seeing 
Eye of God. Her faith went before her knowledge; 
her faith was the first to receive the blessing. Each 
of us, indeed, as we read this story, can see that there 
is much spiritual worahip in much apparent supersti¬ 
tion ; and, still more, that there is much spiritual 
idolatry in that pride of better knowledge which can 
only think scornfully of our fellow-Christians because, 
in their guileless ignorance, they have been accus¬ 
tomed to bow their knees before a statue, or to at¬ 
tribute fictitious power to an image of stone. When 
Henry Martin, the gi*eat and holy missionary, saw 
once in Spam a poor old crone bowing down and 
reverently kissing the feet of a stone image and bath¬ 
ing it with her tears, he reflected that, however much 
his understanding of the scheme of Redemption 
might be better than hers, very probably in faith 
and love she was his superior; and it is by our faith 
and by our love that we shall be accepted in the 
Last Day. Even when the idolatry is definite and 
certain, we shall oftener find it the consequence of 
dullness of intellect rather than of real alienation of 
the heart from God. 

II. Faith and love—these are what we require for 
this world and the next We know how human 
love will invest everything that belongs to its dear 
ones with a peculiar sanctity, so that any trifle—even 
the hem of a garment—will easily become identified 
with the object of its love. So Joes faith in things 
Divine; anJ nothing can show the nobleness and 
excellence of this poor woman's faith more than this 
—that she saw a healing in spite of superstition. 


Thus, wherever thei*e is human distress to heal and 
human faith to gain a blessing, the goodness and the 
power of God will overflow the ignorance and render 
faith a healing power. 

III. There was nothing in the hem of Christ's gar¬ 
ment more than in the hem of any other to convey 
a blessing. A multitude was thronging all round 
Him, hustling against Him, and vet receiving no 
benefit. Only one woman in all of that crowd be¬ 
lieved that His Sacred Person was full of healing 
blessing, so that if only she could come in contact 
with Him she would be at once healed. She i*ecog- 
nized that one touch of Christ could overcome all the 
powers of darkness of this world. And He in turn 
recognized that touch of timid faith, even amid the 
pressui'e of the crowd. It is thus to-day within the 
Church of Jesus Ch.ist The Christ still conveys 
strength and healing to us through outward means. 
And if the hem of Christ's garment had such power 
to heal and bless when touched by faith, how much 
more shall the Body ^nd Blood of Christ, received 
by faith in our hearts, have power for the strengthen¬ 
ing and for the refreshing of our souls I 

Refbhenoks.—IX. 21.—B. Wilberforce, The Hope that u 
inme^ p. 25. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxx. No. 1809. Trench 
on the Miraclee^ p. 200, Dean Hook on the MiracUe^ vol. t 
p. 242. Hall, ‘ The Bloody Issue Healed,' Conteraplatum$» 
Cox, ‘ Healing of Veronica,' A Day With Chrid, p. 141. J. O. 
Davies, ‘Jesus Touched by the Way,' Sunrise on the Soul^ 
p. 101. Allon, ‘Healing Virtue of the Christ,’ Vision of 
Qod^ etc., p. 75. Maclaren, ‘ Power of Feeble Faith,' 5«r- 
mons Preached in Mancluster (2nd Series), p. 294. Beecher, 

‘ Healing Virtue in Christ,' Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Ir. 
p. 161. W. C. Smith (with Isaiah xlii. 3), ‘ Survival of 
Fittest and a Higher Law,' Christian World Pulpit, vol. x« 
p. 177, and in Three Hundred Outlines on the New TestamerU^ 
p. 34. Mellor’s ‘ Tlie Hem of Christ’s Harment,’ Sermons^ 
p. 1. ‘ Desperate Faith,’ Homiletic Quarterly, vol. 1. p. 256. 

‘Confident Timidity,' Homiletic Quarterly, vol. ii. p. 550. 
T. Sherlock, ‘The VVoman Who Touched,' Homiletic Ma^eh 
wine, vol. vii. p. 150. / 

THE REWARD OP FAITH 

* Daughter, be of good comfort; thy faith hath made thee 
whole.’— Matthbw ix. aa. 

Thk incident recorded in this passage concerning the 
woman who came to Jesus is more fully related in 
St Luke's Gospel; and we must consider what St Luke 
has to say about the striking features in the narra¬ 
tive. They all go to show the preciousness of faith 

_what it will overcome in getting to Jesus, and 

what it apprehends in reaching Him. Notice— 

I. How Many were this Woman's Difficulties.— 
There was her own bodily weakness (Ps. xxxviii, 3-8 y 
Mark xiv. 38). There was the crowd thronging 
round the Saviour (Luke viii. 45). What an im¬ 
pediment is the world ! (Luke xix. 3 ; Matt xiil 22; 
2 Tim. IV. 10). There was the opinion of man. It 
was clear that the physicians had pronounced her 
incurable (Luke viil 43 ; Ps. lx. 11 ; cxviii. 8; Eph. 
V. 6). She had, besides, no invitation (Eph. iil 12) ; 
cf. the resolution of Esther (chap. iv. 16). She was, 
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moreover, unclean, and by the law therefore pro¬ 
hibited from approach (Lev. xv. 2; cf. Eph. u. 13). 

II. How Simple was this Woman’s Faith.—She 
believed that Jesus could do all for her (Mark ix. 
ftS ; Horn. viii. 32; Phil. iv. 19). She thei-efore 
pressed through the crowd and touched Him. What 
was in her touch? Many othera thronged and 
touched Him; but they did not do so intentionally. 
She put out her hand as wishing to receive. That 
is what iaith does. It simply takes what God has 
^iven (Lph. i. 3 ; 2 Cor. i. 3). We think very little 
IS in a touch ; but all through the Bible Goef shows 
how important it is (Gen. iii. 3; Exod. xix. 12; Lev. 
T. 2 ; Is. v[. 7; Luke xxii. 51). 

III. How Complete was this Woman’s Cure.— 

Our I^rd said to her, ‘ Daughter She was, there¬ 
fore, acknowledged as a child of the family (2 Cor. 
VI. 17, 18; 1 John iii. 1). * Be of good comfort.* 

There is no fear in coming to Jesus (2 Tim. L 7; 1 
John IV. 18; Is. xli. 10). ‘Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.’ The believer appropriates all the 
blessings that are in Christ (Ps. cm. 2-5). ‘ Go in 

peace.’ There is no care for the soul that has come 
to Jesus (1 Pet. v. 7; Phil. iv. 6, 7). ‘ He is our 

peace.’ 

We have two thoughts, then, here for us in con¬ 
nexion with precious faith: (1) What Jesus can do 
for us— everything (Eph. iii. 20). (2) That nothing 
should stop us in coming to Him (Mark. i. 17-20). 

RspeRKNCB.—IX. 23, 24.—S. Baring-Gould, Villagi Preach¬ 
ing for a YeaVf vol. ii. p. 24(1. 

‘Thou son of David, have mercy on us.’— Matthew ix. 27. 

Never speak of God without speaking to God. On 
religious 8ul)jects the best meditation is prayer. To 
have pi-aycd is to have thought. I should almost 
have preferred not to have had any theology. The 
best is that which is summed up in the words, ‘Jesus, 
Son of David, have mercy on me*.— Vinet. 

IlEFEnENciss.—IX. 27-30.—Spurgeon, Sermoni, vol. xxiii. 
No. 1355 ; vol. xxvi. No. 1500. IX. 27-31,—Archbishop 
Trench, Noteionihe Miracletof Our Lord^ p. 103. IX. 27, 30.— 
J. Laidlaw, The hfiraclee of Our Lord, p. 240. IX. 29.—J. i 
Llewelyn Davies, Chritiui Imj)eratoi\ p. 108, IX. 32, 33.— 
W. M. Taylor, The Miracles of Our Saviour^ p. 187. Spurgeon, 
Sermons^ vol. xlii. No. 2482. IX. 35.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons 
Preached on Special Occasions^ 1800-1889, p. 304. J. Parker, 
The Oospel of Jesus Christy p. 9. A. F. Winnington Ingram, 
Under the Dome, p. 203. IX; 35.-XI.—H. Hensley Henson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. be. 1901, p. 328. 

THE COMPASSION OF CHRIST 

‘ But when He saw the multitude, He was moved with compas¬ 
sion on them.’— Matthew ix. 36. 

When" did He see the multitude? He saw the mul¬ 
titudes before there were any multitudes to be seen: 

I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, 
the P'irst and the Last: I was with God before there 
were any fountains abounding with water. 

I. When Jesus saw the multitudes, therefore. He 
was in eternity, in His own sanctuary of solitude; He 
was a philantru'opist beforc there was a man created 


to be pitied. God knew from all eternity that the 
finite must weep, the finite must suffer. 

The compassion of Christ was from eternity, there* 
fore it could take effect in time, and therefore it will 
continue to take effect until time’s last sunset hat 
glowed upon the world. It is eternity that gives 
explanation and completeness to the Atonement We 
arc apt to think that the Atonement took place at a 
time which could be dated; we discourse much about 
Friday night, and the whole Saturday in the graven 
and the dawning of the first day of the week. It is 
all puerile; any comment dealing with these facts is 
a comment to be dispensed with; we live in God's 
eternal purpose, the Atonement was rendered before 
the sin was done; ‘ before Abraham was I AM,* and 
I AM has no time. 

IL Com|mssion is not sentiment, it is redemption* 
There is a sentiment no bigger than its own tear; 
there is another sentiment that signifies redemption, 
something done for the sinner. That was the rcdemp- 
tioii wrought out by Jesus Christ He did not ciy 
over men, He died for them. He did not say. It is a 
pity ; He said, I will go down, and I will tread thi 
winepress alone, and I will make suffering the way 
into the highest eminences and noblest sanctuaries of 
life and service. To Christ we owe the sentiment that 
completes itself in redemption. Away with your 
tears that have no depth! Welcome the love that 
would die for the prodigal I 

III. What a view was that which Jesus Christ took 
of the multitudes! He saw the multitudes exactly 
as they were. It was a multitudinous misery, a mul- 
titudinous sin, a multitudinous helplessness. We see 
throngs, and remark on the number; Christ saw 
multitudes, and remarked on their misery. Alas I 
there is no gathering of human beings that does not 
represent a gathered pain, a gathered helplessness: 
where two or three are gathered together tnere is at 
least one broken heart. The street looks well, it is 
filled with bunting and with festoons, with spring 
flowers or summer grandeur; but in every house in 
that decorated street there is a broken heart Jesus 
Christ did not see the bunting flying from the win¬ 
dows, He saw the hearts that were oyin^ within the 
bosoms of human grief: He had compassion. 

IV. How was it that Jesus Christ spoke to multi* 
tudes and spoke of multitudes ? The answer is plain x 
Jesus Christ was not one of mahy. He was many in 
One; that is the explanation. We are only wise in 
our statesmanship in the degree in which we are 
Biblical; we must go to God to know what the con¬ 
dition of the world is. That condition has been 
represented in Scripture in the most gi*aphic and 
in the most awesome and appalling terms.—J osefh 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit, voL t p, 190. 

Hbpereitoes.— IX. 30.—A. MacUren, ExposUions of Eolf 
Scripture—St. Matthew IX.-XVII. p. 41. H. C. G. Moule, Mf 
Brethren and Gompanums, p. 41 ; see also Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixvi. 1904, p. 233. T. T. Munger, Character Through 
Inspiration, p. 97 ; eee also The FreeJora of Faith, p. 131. Q. 
Tyrrell, Oil and Wine, p. 149. VV. H. Murray, The Fruite ef 
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11^ Spiritf p. 200. J. Marihall Lang, Christian World Put- 
pit, vol. zxxix. 1891, p. 103. J. Morgan Gibbon, ibid, vol. 
bIv. 1894, p. 316. C. Gore, ibid. vol. 1. 1896, p. 113. IX. 
86,37.— J. Vl^right, Ths Guardsd GcUSf p. 89. IX. 36-38.— 
/. O. Johnston, Church Tima, vol. 1. 1903, p. 443. Hugh 
Rosii, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 1896, p. 374. N. D. J. 
Straton, ibid. vol. IviiL 1900, p. 86 . T. ^rker, Plain Ser* 
wums, p. 284. 

*The harveat truly la plenteoua, but the laboorera are few.*— 
Matthew ix, 37, 38. 

PiRE Gratby writes on this text: ‘ If there is one 
thing clearer than another, it is that there are a 
thousand times too few men who are consecrated to 
the i*eli^ious and moral education of the human race. 
An incalculable moral wealth is lost, over all the earth, 
for lack of labourers in the haiwest of souls. “ The 
harvest is plenteous,” said Christ, “ but the labourers 
are few.” This lack of true workera is one of the 
characteristic features of the world’s history, and we 
see it in our own day. lliat is why all the works 
of men, without exception, are in a backward state. 
^ Pray ye therefoi-e the Lord of the harvest that He 
will send forth labourers into His harvest.” That is 
the world’s chief need ; that is what we must ask from 
God. 1 do not know any wiser enthusiasm than that 
which stirs men up to become labourers for God.' 

Repbrknces.—IX. 37| 38.—H. Price Hughes, Chrigtian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. 1898, p. 308. Lyman Abbott, ibid. 
vol. Ixti. 1902, p. 33. A. £. Garvie, ibid. vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 
863. D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 112. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1127. IX. 38.—F. E. Paget, Helps and 
ffindranca to the Christian Life, vol. ii. p. 221 . £. Fowle, 
Pray ye the Lord of the Harveet, Sermons, 1872-1873. X. 1, 2. 
---Spurgeoa, Sermons, vol. zil. No. 702. 

LIST OP THE APOSTLES 

* Now the names of the twelve apostles are these ; The first 
Simon, who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother; 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother ; Philip, 
and Bartholomew ; Thomas, and Matthew the publican ; 
James the son of Alphaeus, and Lebbaeus, whose surname 
was Thaddaeus ; Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot, 
who also betrayed Him.’—M atthew x. 2 - 4 . 

L There are several pairs of brothers: Peter and 
Andrew; James and John ; Judas and James. This 
points to (1) the need of companionship in Christi&n 
work, as solace, and as a curb to excessive individual¬ 
ism. (2) The allowableness of special friendships 
among Christian workei-a, (3) lliat Christianity is 
more beautiful when the natural bonds of love and 
kindred are sanctified. It is meant to heighten these 
and they to provide channels for its operation. (4) 
But also Christianity separates and dissolves natural 
ties. 

II. There were wide varieties in the characters 
of the men chosen, which shows that there is room 
for all diversities in Christ’s service and the uniting 
)ower of the Christian faith. Christ Himself in His 
iving presence as the centre held ail in unity.— 
A Maclaren. 

Krperbncbe.—X. 3.—H. J. Martyn, For Christ and th^^ 
Truth, p. 76. X. 4.—J. E. Roberts, Siudia in the Lord^e 
Prayer, p. 106. A. F. Winnington Ingram, The Men Who 


Crucify Chriet, p. 11. X. 6. — A. Maclaren, Expositione of Hoty 
Scripture — St, Matthew IX.-XVIl. p. 66, X. 6-16.— Ibid, p. 
68. X. 6.—H. Ward Beecher, Sermone (2nd Series), p. 179. 
X. 7.—H. A. Stimson, The New Thinge of God, p. 207. Lyman 
Abbott, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. 1896, p. 372. X. 
7, 8.—E. \Vhito, ibid. vol. xlv. 1894, p. 389. W. M. Sinclair, 
iind, vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 66. 

THE CONDITION AND OBLIGATION OP 
SERVICE 

•Freely ye have received, freely give.*— Matthew x. a 
L The Condition, the Source, the Inspiration of 
Service.—‘Fi*eely ye have received;* and here I 
cannot, dare not, attempt to speak about the great¬ 
ness of the giving. He w'ho told us most about it 
called it unspeakable; the riches of the giace are 
unsearchable, the love beyond all faith’s measurement; 
we can only kneel before it and adore. Hut about 
our receiving we may speak, for that, alas! is too 
often a men‘^urable quantity, and yet upon that de¬ 
pends all the power and willingness of service. It is 
not the magnitude of the grace, but the proportion of 
its inflow, that determines all the issues of the Christian 
life; the sun-rays ai-e poured as plentifully upon the 
barren rock as upon the vine which creeps around it, 
but it is the measure of reception that makes the 
difference between the dead, profitless stone and the 
living ti*ee that quivers into fruit-bearing. Glad 
giving comes out of full receiving. Loving God is 
letting God love us; the outgoings of our love are 
just the overflow of the Divine love in us. The 
A])ostles tell us often in glowing, rapturous woi-ds of 
God’s wonderful gifts to them, but tney tell us quite 
as frequently of their own receiving. It was that 
which had made the miracle of their lives: 'Out 
of His fulness we all received, and grace upon 
grace^. 

People who merely move among the crowd about 
Christ, who stop short of touching the hem of His 
garment, who perhaps see only His shadow as it passes 
by, who hardly open the narrowest chink of their 
being to the healing of His power, cannot be expected 
to lavish costly ointment at His feet. Only those 
give Him of their best, and give it with raptures of 
gratitude, who have been much healed and much 
forgiven ; then they lay at His feet their ointment, 
or their tears, or their very blood-drops, if He asks, 
and think it all too small. If we measure with spar¬ 
ing, reluctant hands every coin that we drop into His 
treasui*y, every hour that we give to His worehip and 
work, every meagre self-denial which His seiwice im¬ 
poses, there needs no further proof of the feeble hold 
which He has upon us and oui* scant reception of His 
grace. 

II. The Obligation of Service. — Our receipts 
make our debt The Lord tells ns here, and His 
words are echoed and repeated in all the confessions 
of His disciples, that we have i*eccived for the veiy 
urpose of giving. The Gospel of the blessed God 
as been committed to us in tn^st We are not ab¬ 
solute owners, we are i*esponsible trustees. ' As eveiy 
man hath received the gift, so minister the same one 
) 54 
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to another, as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
GU>d/ The men who had learned directly of Christ 
never regarded their spiritual endowments save in this 
aspect They never once supposed that the heavenly 
light had been kindled in them solely for their own 
glory, that the Divine treasure had been bestowed 
upon them simply for their own enrichment, and that 
for their own sakes alone they had been singled out 
for a benefit so vast, a mercy so wonderful, a salvation 
so grand and complete. How could they suppose 
that, unless Calvary had developed in them the 
Pharisee^s pride or the miser's greed? How could 
they cntertiiin that thought, unless they had been 
plunged in a blinding maelstrom of intolerable self- 
conceit ? What had they done to deseiwe this signal 
grace and the promotion from rude fishermen to com¬ 
panionship with the King of Kings ? No, they knew 
that the Divine love which had fixed itself on them 
was felt as fully and as freely towards the whole 
human race, and that the light had shown on their 
hearts fii-st that through them the illumination might 
spread everywhere. It was not their own. It was 
tne most sacred and responsible of trusts. It belonged 
to all men. To withhold it would be to rob men of 
what God had made their right.* Nay, it would be 
to deny and forfeit their own calling. ' Woe is me 
if I preach not the Gospel.' And every one feels 
this who has truly understood and rejoiced in God's 
great gift. If it nas not yet [Kjnetrated and suffused 
the hearts of all Christians, it is because the selfish 
hutnan elements have counteracted the workings of 
the Divine, and because man's littleness has brought 
God's great thought down to the measure of the 
market and the shop.—.J. G. Geeknhough, The Cross 
in Modem Life, p. 162. 

Repkrkncbs. —X. 8.—James Baldwin Brown, TKb Divine 
Life in Man, pp. 321, 344. E. Y, Mullins, Chruiian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixviii. 1905, p. 1G8. H. Montagu Butler, ibid, 
Tol. Ixx. 1906, p. 97. H. A. Stimson, The New Things of 
God, p. 246. F. Paget, The Spirit of Discipline, p. 234. 
X. 10.—J. O. Wills, The Dundee Pulpit, 1872, p. 186. 

* And into whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, seek out who 

in it is worthy.’— Matthew x. ii. 

* There are some men,' says Mra. Oliphant in her 
Life of Edward Irving, ‘who seem bom to the 
inalienable good fortune of lighting upon the best 
people—“the most worthy," according to Irving's 
own expression long afterwards—wherever they go. 
Irving's happiness in this way began at Haddington. 
The doctor's wife seems to have been one of those 
fair, sweet women whose remembrance lasts longer 
than greatness. . . . The Annandale youth came into 
a little world of humanizing graces when he entered 
that atmosphere; and it was only natural that he 
should rebun the warmest recollection of it through¬ 
out his life.' 

Repbhencb.—X. 12, 13.—R. B. Hutton^ TK$ Orewn of 

Okrid, vol. ii. p. 565. 


* And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your word& 

when ye depart out of that house or city, shake off the dual 

^your feet’— Matthew x« 14. 

Compare Wesley's account of how he left Georgia^ 
being liarnpered by the authorities in his work. ‘ I 
saw clearly the hour was come for leaving this place. 
and as soon as evening piayei*s were over, about eight 
o'clock, the tide then serving,, I shook ofl‘ the dust of 
my feet, and left Georgia, after having preached the 
Gos] 3 el there (not as I ought, but as I was able) one 
year and neai’ly nine months.' 

Rbperknoel—X. 14, 15.—F. S. Pag^t, Sennont for TK$ 
Saints* Days, p. 205. 

‘ Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.'— 

Matthew x. x6. 

Compare Amiel’s remarks on prudence, as part of love 
to men. ‘Be ye simple as the dove, and prudent as 
the serpent,' are words of Jesus, Be careful of your 
i*eputation, not through vanity, but that you may not 
hai*m your life's work, and out of love for truth. 

It was what he called his wisdom of the ser|)ent, sajrs 
Mr. Morley, that gave Cobden his power in the other 
arts of a successful agitator, which are less conspicuous 
but hai’dly less indispensable, than commanding or 
persuasive oratory. He applied the same c|ualities 
m the actual business of the League that h6 brought 
to bear in his speeches. He was indefatigable in 
industiy, fertile in ingenious devices for bringing the 
objects of the Ix'ague before the country, constantly 
on the alert for surprising a hostile |>ost, never losing 
a chance of turning a foe or a neutral into a friena, 
and never allowing his intei'est about the end for 
which he was working to confuse his vigilant con¬ 
centration upon the means. 

Rrperehcbe. —X. 16.—J. H. Newman, Sermons Bearing <m 
Subjects of the Day, p. 331. D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, 
p. 118. J. Stark, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxix. 1891, p. 
241. J. Stalker, ibid, vol, Ixl. 1902, p. 41. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1370. X. 16-31.—A. Maclaren, JSan 
positions of Holy Scripture — St, Matthew IX.-XVU, p. 74 
X. 19.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. iv. p. 256. X, 22.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL z. 
No. 554. 

THE CHRISTIAN PALLIATION OP PAIN 

* When they persecute you in this city, flee yc into another.— 

I. The days of persecution are past; has this text 
lost its meaning ? No, it is to my mind the revela^ 
tion of an etemal fact—a fact which distinguishes 
Christianity from all other religions. Christ's remedjr 
for the immediate piessuro of grief is one peculi¬ 
arly His own. Consider the remedies proposed by 
some other faiths. The Buddhist says : ‘ When you 
are oppressed by any sorrow, think how all your 
desires will be stilled in death'. The Brahman says^: 
‘ When you are oppressed by any sorrow, romember 
how all finite things are illusions , ITie Stoic says: 
‘ When you are oppressed by any sorrow, keep your 
mind on things that suppress emotion*. The Jew 
says : ‘ When you are oppressed by any sorrow, seek 
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out and expiate the sin you have committed *. Christ 
fi^s none of these things. His recommendation is: 

* When you ai’e oppressed by any son’ow, rest your 
thoughts as much as possible upon some joy that re¬ 
mains ; when you are persecuted in one city, flee into 
another 

II. Our danger in grief is that of forgetting our 
on touched joys. We have all some city of refuge— 
some spot left gi*een. Christ says our first duty is to 
flee thither. He says we shall be better able to 
remedy any stroke of fortune if in the first instance we 
seek comfort in another direction. He practised this 
Himself in His cures. A paralytic came to be healed ; 
Jesus said, ‘Thy sins be forgiven thee*. Was not 
that irrelevant—to promise a man forgiveness of sin 
who wanted cure for paralysis? Yes, but in the ir¬ 
relevancy lay the beauty. The best prelude to curing 
a man's paialysis is to get him over to the sunny side 
of the street—to fix his mind upon an actually exist¬ 
ing joy. 

lil. So, too, when Christ tells the labouring and 
laden in body that He will give them rest to their 
aouZa, it seems an iirelevancy ; but it is not. What 
better prelude to a medical cure than a flash of sun¬ 
shine in the soul; what better preparation for a 
physical improvement than a state of inwaid rest? 
Our Lord would have us first get out from the per¬ 
secuted into the unpersecuted city and brace ourselves 
for struggle Iw an hour of peace.—G. Matheson, 
Messages of Hope^ p. 149. 

•When they persecute you in one city, flee ye into another.*— 
Matthbw X. 33. 

If religion be the doing of all good, and for its sake 
the suHering of all evil, souffrir de tout le monde et 
ne faire souffrir personne, that Divine secret has 
existed in England from the days of Alfred to those 
of llomilly, of Clai’kson, and of Florence Nightingale, 
and in thousands who have no fame.*— Emerson, 
English Traits^ xin. 

References. —X. 24.—W. J. Knox-Little, Chritiian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. 1897, p. 260. X. 24, 25.—A. Maclaren, Ex¬ 
positions of Holy Scripture — St, Matthew IX.-XVII. p. 83 ; see 
also Creed and Conduct, p. 89. X. 24*20.—H. Ward Beecher, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 195. X. 26.—A. Martin, Winning the 
Soul, p. 181. X. 26, 27 .—H. Scott Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xll. 1892, p. 49. X. 27.—E. Griffith-Jones, 
ibid. vol. liil. 1898, p. 196. C. Silvester Horne, ibid, vol. 
liv. 1898, p. 85. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2674. 

* Pear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 

aoul: but rather fear Him which is able to destroy both 

soul and body in hell.’—M atthew x. 28. 

Compare Carlyle’s account, in the first volume of his 
Cromwell, of Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton, being 
mutilated, by order of Archbishop Laud, and of how, 
‘Bastwick’s wife, on the scaffold, received his ears in 
her lap and kissed them. Prynne*8 ears the execu¬ 
tioner “rather sawed than cut*'. “Cut me, tear 
me,'* cfied Prynne ? “ I fear thee not; I fear the fire 
of Hell, not thee.*’ * 


* Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one of ^cm 
shall not fall on the ground without your Father. —Mat¬ 
thew X. 29. 

Nature herself has not piovided the most graceful 
end for her creatures. What becomes of all the 
birds that people the air and forest for our solace* 
ment? Tlie sparrows seem always chipper, nevcf 
infirm. We do not see their bodies lie about Yet 
there is a tragedy at the end of each one of their 
lives. They must perish miserably ; not one of them 
is translated. True, ‘not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without our heavenly Father’s knowledge,* 
but they do fall, nevertheless.— Thoreau, A Week 
on the Concord, 

THE PROVIDENCE OF THE TRIFLE 

•Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them 
shall not fail on the ground without your Father. But the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered.’— Matthew x. 
29, 30- 

We are so earth-bound that we half-suspect the 
competence of any being to exercise a Providence 
over motes, atoms, and infinitesimal details. We 
are not sure that we honour the Infinite by such A 
conception. 

I. Our own carelessness about details in the lives 
that crowd our daily pathway makes it dilficult for 
us to believe in Christ’s doctrine of a Providence 
that regulates trifles. It is only a point in the un¬ 
measured area of human life, not to speak of other 
uncounted realms of life, that we can touch by our 
sympathies. How incredible that God should fulfil 
a Providence that includes the meanest things in 
nature! 

The indifference that warps our judgment of thif 
question is made up of two things—sAeer selfishnese 
and rigid limitation of power and opportunity. 
Selfishness shrivels resource, and the shrinkage of 
resource seems to justify our selfishness. 

II. It is often intimated that our theories of Pro¬ 
vidence are frequently discredited by the actual 
facta we see around us. The government of the 
world often looks as though it were imperaonaL 
The univei'sc, we are tempted to say, is ruW by a 
necessity that takes no account of the individual. 
All facts point in that direction. 

Could we get into God’s secret chambci-s we should 
see how He puts Himself into the blindest forces of 
the universe, and makes them move the fine threads 
of His counsel, and work out His deepest and most 

complex designs. i_ i- i 

We cannot gauge God’s providence over the little 
things of life by His apparent indifference to the 
time and circumstance under which the stream of 
breath in a man ceases. It is His hand which con¬ 
trols that breath, and His hand never forgets itf 

cunning. , 

Much of our terror of death is due to imorance of 
what death is, and to the assumption that it can 
come to any one of us as mere fate. To God and to 
us death must seem very diffeient things. We are 
held in its chain, or at least seem to be. He holds 
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death in chains, and never lets the key of the grim 
monster’s fetters pass for a moment out of His pos¬ 
session. 

III. Belief in a Providence that is informed in 
incftlciilal)ly minute sympathies is necessary to our 
habitual communion with Qod, If God cannot or 
will not care for little things, we have no encourage¬ 
ment to come to His feet and pour out our tale 
before Him. 

Our belief pught to give calmness in our work 
and authority to the message we are sent to deliver. 
Every part of the elect life is under a sacred ordina¬ 
tion, and God watches over all the things that con¬ 
cern us as we do His will. We often lack a due sense 
of our vocation because our belief in a guiding Provi¬ 
dence is feeble.— T. G. Sklby, The Lesson of a 
Dilemma, p. S% 

RBrsiiKycBi).—X. 30.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. Iv. No. 
187 ; vol. xxxiv. No. 2005. Janies Vaughan, Sermons Preached 
tit Christ Church, Brighton (7th Series), p. 151. 

ON CHURCHQOINQ 

* Whosoever therefore shall confess Me before men, him will 
I confess also before Mj Father, which is In heaven.'— 
Matthsw X. 32. 

We are told to confess Christ. ‘Whosoever there¬ 
fore shall confess Me befoi« men, him will I confess 
also before My Father which is in heaven.’ Nor is 
this all. This is only half the truth. Inhere is the 
dark side as well as the bright one. * But whosoever 
shall deny Me before men, him will I also deny before 
My Father which is in heaven.’ 

I. In an age when everybody is allowed to believe 
what they like, the constancy of the martyr and the 
cowardice of the renegade are alike impossible. Con¬ 
fessing Christ before men is done by all respectable 
churchgoers, as you may say; what can any one re¬ 
quire more? I think God will require much more. 
And here I would enter a protest against a form of 
CO wal'd ice common at this day. How many among 
us reverse the language of the prayer and ‘ profess 
and call themselves non-Christians ’ ? You hear re¬ 
peatedly men and women say, ‘I don’t profess to be 
a Christian, but I look after sick people. I don’t 

rofess to be a Christian, but I am always ready to 
elp. I don't profess to be a Christian, but you will 
not hear any slander or evil-speaking from me.’ 
This is a common line for people to take up just now, 
even if they do not put it quite so plainly in words. 
Examine it, and it means something like this. I 
will copy the teachings of Christ’s gracious life, but 
I will not acknowledge their source. For who taught 
the world to seek out the sick and the sorrowing ? 
Who taught the world to help the poor? Who 
made it a duty to refrain from guileful speech, and 
to be gentle, compassionate, tender-hearth ? Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth! This fact, however, must be 
Ignored ; we must pretend that it is our own superi¬ 
ority that enables us to lead the higher life, 

II. We constantly find people taking a sort of 
pride in assuming this attitude of aloofness about 
religion. They seem to consider it a mark of intel¬ 


ligence to deny the superior claims of Christianity 
over other faiths. Buddha, Mohammed, Moses, or 
Jesus are iJl treated with the same patronizing ap¬ 
probation. It is a revival of the saying of the Uomw 
cynic, ‘All religions are equally false’. To entertain 
no preference for the best thing in the world is not 
dignity, but dullness. 

People are denying the Master in a new way, and 
while taking all they can from Ills system, they 
revile it and call it outworn and dying. 

III. A public profession of Christianity is what is 
wanted. Since tne days of the Apostles it has been 
the rule that all Christians should assemble them¬ 
selves together on the first day of the week in 
open acknowledgment of their allegiance to Christ. 
—C. H. BirrcHER, The Sound of a Voice that is 
Still, p. 160. 

References. —X. 32. — S. Martin, Westminster Chapel Ser- 
rmms, p. 1. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outlins, p. 173. 
X. 32, 33.—F. E. Paget, Sermons for the Saints* Days, p. SA. 
X. 32-42.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy ScriptursrSh 
Matthew IX.^XVIL p. 94. 

THE SWORD OP DOUBT 

* I came not to tend peace, but a sword.*—M atthew x. 34. 

Our Lonl tells us here that the preaching of the Cross 
is like a sword. When St. John saw the Son of Man 
is his vision, ‘ there went a sharp two-edged sword out 
of his mouth ’. 

It sounds like a paradox that the Lamb should bear 
a sword. Yet we know that the preaching of the 
Cross, wherever it sounded, cut men to the heart, 
leaving deep divisions and awakening sharp ani¬ 
mosities, 

I. Now may we not say that this sword of the I^mb 
is Doubt In the mind of the seeker after light it is 
the anguish of indecision. And in the case of the 
pei'sccutor it is at bottom the same thing. 

Ever since the advent of our Lord you find doubt 
in the world. The leaven immediately began to 
work, and it worked with great violence, causing a 
turmoil, a civil war, in the soul, such as had never been 
ex})eriericed before 

What did our Lord do to create this horrid spectre 
of Doubt and let it loose upon the modem world ? 

If we are to understand why He sent not peace but 
a swoitl, we must fix our attention on the deepest and 
most characteristic feature of His work and aoctriue^ 
and this is certainly to be found in the Cross. It has 
always been a supreme difficulty, and there is nothing 
in the whole body of Christian doctrjne that has 
excited so much hostility, so much repugnance, or so 
much derision, as the notion that vicarious suffering 
can have any moral value or can in any sense be 
called a duty or a Divine law. It does not seem 
reasonable, it docs not square with our empirical 
conception of justice, and it is the very last thing 
that men desire. Yet it is the specific mark of 
Christianity, and deep within our hearts there is a 
voice that tells us that it is Divine and that through 
it lies the way to the right understanding of God and 
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of life. Here, and here only, we see the fpll meaning 
of the sword of the Lamb. Alone of all teachei-s He 
dared to proclaim as the goal of human aspiration 
not happiness nor tranquillity but I«ife^ Life attained 
through pain and working in Pain, Pam not passive 
but active, not borne with stoic resignation but 
cheerfully accepted and sought for, as a ransom for 
the souls of others and through those others of our¬ 
selves. Such a doctrine is exquisitely painful. It 
oflfc'uds at every point It affronts our i*cason, our 
dig!\ity, our freedom, our conduct, our physii al weak¬ 
ness. Yet no man reads the history of the Passion 
without feeling its truth. 

II. Pain indeed suggests the one and only doubt 
which is worth a moment’s consideration. 

Pain is undoubtedly a grave problem, but for this 
Tery reason it is of vital importance that it should 
not be presented in a false or exaggerated light. 
Natui'e strikes many people as cruel, yet the suffering 
which forms part of her system is never inflicted, in 
the fii-st instance at any rate, from a mere delight in 
barbarity. Animals are not cruel unless they are 
depraved. Aimless ferocity is a vice in them as it is 
in man. They kill for food as man himself does, and 
almost always in the shortest and least painful manner, 
.^ain, it is highly probable that the lower animals 
are not so susceptible of pain as man himself, and the 
pain of violent injuries is not to be compared with 
the lingering torments of disease. Pain is not really 
a large factor in life, and even what we call brute 
courage thinks but little of it. These considerations 
go at any rate some way, and they should debar us 
from speaking of the world as if it were merely a vast 
and hideous torture-chamber. 

The difficulty of pain is almost entirely modem. 
It is hardly to be found in Scripture, except perhaps 
in the phiase of St. Paul about the whole Creation 
groaning and travailing in sympathy with the evil of 
man. Our Saviour never touches upon this theme, and 
the old Psalmi.st writes without hesitation, ‘the lions 
roaring after their prey do seek their meat from God 

III. We may say that pain is not an evil because 
it sht)rtens life but only when it degrades it, that it 
never degrades the brute and only accidentally de- 

S rades man. But still there will remain an unanswered 
oubt. Why did a good God order His universe in 
this way? Why did He not content Himself with 
framing painless angels .and leave suffering beasts out 
of the scheme ? 

If we fix our eyes on the lower parts of Creation we 
can discover no satisfactory answer. We do not know 
the brutes. But man we do know, and in his spirit 
we can find a law that brings peace, the law of the 
Cross. And not in his spirit only. The Cross 
reaches up to heaven and brings suffering into con¬ 
tact with God Himself. As we look upon Calvary 
we see pain transfigured ; it is no longer a burden, but 
a wing. It is the cement of all society, the spur to 
all progress, the main link between man and man, and 
man and God. , 

Why it should be so we cannot tell. We cannot 


fully solve those or any other mystery, nor can we 
banish mystery from life. There is darkness around 
us, above us, within us. But there is also light; and 
though it be hut a glimmering point, the wise man 
will turn his face towards it Aristomenes of Messene, 
when he was condemned to die and cast into the dark 
pit, at first gave way to despair. But as he strained 
his eves around the black recesses of the Ccados he 
caught sight of a thread of sunlight, crawled towards 
it on hands and knees, and finally escaped through a 
fox’s earth. And this is a parable of the Christian 
pilgrim. Only he must have faith, that is to say, he 
must believe that there is open day and freedom, and 
that the little spark of brightness points the way 
towards the sun.—C. Bigg, Tha Spirit of Christ in 
Common Lift, p. 21. 

NOT PEACE, BUT A SWORD 

* Think not that T am come to send peace on earth: 1 came ool 
to send peace, but a rsword.*— Matthkw x. 34 . 

I. Not Peace, but a Sword.—The words are written 
in the whole history of the Church from then until 
now. 'I'lie martyrdom of Stephen was the fii-st occa¬ 
sion for the extension of the Gospel, and the law of 
its progress has never varied. For three centuries 
Christianity maintained an open struggle with the 
strongest power which the world has ever seen. The 
victory was won, the triumph exceeded all human 
hope; but peace was not yet. 

II. Not Peace, but a Sword.— For three more 
centuries hordes of barbarians poured over the fairest 
provinces of Europe. Christianity alone was uncon¬ 
quered. Again and again the wild flood swept over 
our island, but the bulwarks of faith rose secure above 
them. So again the victory was won. A new family 
of nations was gathered in the fold of Christ: but 
peace was not yet 

III. Not Peace, but a Sword.—The nations were 
Christianized, but the poor were forgotten. The 
history of the Middle Age is a long record of conflicts 
between the spirit of the Gospel and the spirit of 
dominion. When the full time was come the out¬ 
ward unity of Christendom was broken. Christian 
was armed against Chri.stian in an unnatural strife 
But we now are allowed to look back upon that age 
of the Reformation and see how men, who owned no 
fellow.ship on earth, were yet enabled to work out 
each some fragment of Divine truth and hand it down 
to us. But with the larger view of the cjipacities of 
Christianity, and the truer view of its adaptation to 
every variety of thoughJ: which we owe to them— 
larger and truer, I believe, than was ever vouchsafed 
to any earlier age—we have received also an inherit¬ 
ance of division : not peace, hut a sword, 

IV. But they have also another and a more per¬ 
sonal sense. They speak to each one of us in our own 
peculiar work. In that our battle is to be fought; 
in that the critical power of Christianity for us is to 
be manifested ; in tnat we shall find that the Gospel 
comes not with the soft voice of rest, but with a 
sterner call 
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V. Not Peace, but a Sword.—But the words cheer 
us when we find the conflict of life hardest. It is 
Christ's will that it be so.—B. F. Wkstcott, Village 
Sermons, p. 

THE SENDING OP THE SWORD 
* 1 came not to send peace, but a sword.'— Matthew x. 34. 
There seems to be a glaring contradiction between 
this word and some other words of Jesus. Life proves 
many a proposition to be true that logic would i-eadily 
demonstrate as false. And the strange thing about 
the words of Christ is, that while they stem to con¬ 
tradict each other at the bar of reason, they link 
themselves together into perfect harmony when we 
go forward in the strength of them. They are words 
of life ; meant to be lived out. 

I. The coming of Christ sends a sword into the 
heart. Now this is exactly what I should have ex¬ 
pected when I remember the penalties of gain. For 
everything a man achieves there is a price to pay. 
There comes a wound with everything we win. All 
knowledge, whatever joy it brings with it, brings with 
it in the other hand a sword. All love, though it 
kindles the world into undreamed-of brightness, has 
a note in its music of unrest and agony. 

To receive Christ is to receive tlie truth ; it is to 
have the Spirit of Love breathing within us ; and if 
truth and love always bring sorrow with them, I shall 
expect the coming of Christ to be with fmin. 

II. Theie are three ways in which the coming of 
Christ into the heart sends a sword there. 

1. Christ opens up the depths of sin within us. 
We see what we are in the light of His perfection. 
We were tolerably contented with our character once, 
but when Christ comes we are never that again. 

2. Christ calls us to a lifelong warfare. The note 
of warfare rings through the whole New Testament. 
The spirit is quickened now to crave for spiritual 
things, and the flesh and the spint must battle till 
the grave. 

8. Above all, it is by heightening our ideal that 
the old peace goes and the pain begins. It is in the 
new conception of what life may be that the sword- 
stroke cuts into the heart. 

III. Chiist comes to send a sword into the home. 
Did you ever think how true that was of Nazareth ? 
Did you ever reflect on our text in the light of that 
home ? It might have been so peaceful and so happy 
if God had never honoured it like this. But Jesus 
was lx)rn theie, and that made all the difference. It 
could never be the quiet home again. Gethsemane 
was coming, Calvary was coming; a sword was going 
to pierce through Mary's heart He came not to send 
peace, but a swoixl. 

Develop love, and you develop sorrow. Deepen 
the heart-!ife, and you deepen suff*ering. It is by 
doing that, through all the centuries, that Christ has 
brought the sword into our homes. —G. H. Morrison, 
Sun-Rise, p. 158. 

Illustration —I notice in the engines of our river- 
steamers that there are rods that move backward as 


well as rods that move forward. A child would say 
they wei*e fighting with each other, and that half 01 
the engines were going the wrong way. But though 
half the engines seem to go the wron^ way, there is 
no question that the ship is going the ri^ht way : out 
of tne smoke and stir of the great city into the bays 
where the peace of God is resting. So with the 
words of Cnrist that seem to oppose each other. 
Make them the driving power of the soul, and the 
oppositions will not hinder progress, and the contra¬ 
dictions will leveal their unity, and you shall be 
brought to your desired haven.— G. H. Moaaisoa^ 
Sun-Rise, p. 159. 

* I came not to send peace, bnt a sword.'—M atthew x. 54. 

What said Jesus— that He came to send a sword? 
Of coui’se He did. Every idea is a sword.—W, Hale 
White. 

Rkpbrbncss.—X. 34.—J. Neville Figgis, TAs (Tospsl amd 
Human Needs, p. 146. W. Garrett Border, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixiv, 1003, p. 204. A. G. Mortimer, The ChureNs 
Lessons for the Christian Year, part ii. p. 247. Selected Sermons 
0 /Schleiermacher, p. 296. X. 36-38-^. G. Finney, Ssnmsns 
on Gospel Themes, p. 319. 

THE SUPREME CLAIM OF CHRIST 

* He that loveth father or mother more than Me it not wort^ 
of Me : and he that loveth son or daughter more than Me 
is not worthy of Me.— Matthew x. 37 . 

It seems to me that the supreme claim of the Lord 
Jesus Christ rests at least upon three bases. The 
first basis of His claim is in His own character; the 
second basis of His claim is in the need of him upon 
whom He makes the claim; and the third basis is in 
the need of the world for him upon whom He makes 
the claim. 

I. His Own Character.—Christ claimed it for 
Himself, mark you, not for a moral ideal, but for 
Himself as a living Person, and He claimed the same 
kind of love as we give to father, to mother, or to 
child. I say that claim was ba^ upon His own 
character, for Chiist was conscious of having an 
absolute commission from God to men. 

He claimed it because He was conscious of His 
ability to guide men, and all men, and all kinds of 
men m all kinds of conditions. Christ brings us a 
message from God, that we know from experience is 
the last message, not only of God as a Creator, or as 
a Judge, or even as a Father, but Christ’s message as 
of a forgiving Father, and of a forgiving Father to 
the uttermost. 

II. The Needs of the Individual. —No man ever 
saw the needs of men as the Lord Jesus Christ 
beheld them. He saw the individual need—some one 
to take the supreme place in man’s aiTection. Man 
needs a ruler who will save him from himself. Every 
man living knows that he longs for someone to sava 
him, not from the world, not from the temptationa 
without, but from himself; not only to put out tha 
fires which our own stupidity have kindled, but to 
bring out the treasure that we know God has deposited 
witl^ us, and which we cannot dig out ourselvea 
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There are four ways in which we can use our wai*e* 
That boy who had the loaves and fishes could have 
done four things with them. He could have thrown 
them away ; he could have eaten them himself; or 
he could have distributed them himself among his 
friends, or as he did—give them to Christ And we 
may do these four thin^ with our lives. And that 
is why Christ claimed tne fii-st place in men*s lives, 
because He knew that life must of necessity be a 
tragic failure without that influence of Divine grace 
upon it. 

III. The Claim of Others Upon Us.—The world 
has certain demands upon us. We realize it as we 
never have realized it before, and the supreme claim 
of Jesus Christ is based upon the claim of other lives 
upon us. No man who does not live in communion 
with God can give an original contribution to life. 
We owe supreme allegiance to Christ in the interest 
of the world. We owe it in the interests of the unity 
of the world as well.— J. Douglas Adam, Christian 
World Pulpit^ voL lxxil 1907, p. 86. 

* He that loveth father or mother more than Me is not worthy 

of Me.~MATTHBw X. 37. 

Ill his Anglican days, Newman wrote thus of the 
Roman Church : * Considering the high gifts and the 
strong claims of the Church of Rome and its de¬ 
pendencies on our admiration, reverence, love, and 
gratitude, how could we withstand it, as we do, 
how could we refrain from being melted into tender¬ 
ness, and rushing into communion with it, but for 
the words of Truth itself, which bid as prefer It to 
the whole world ? ** He that loveth father or mother 
more than Me is not worthy of Me.” * 

Reverenobs.— X. 37 .—R. Flint, Sermont and Addressu^ p. 
166. X, 37 , 38.—H. Ward Beecher, 8jrm(m#(2nd Series), p. 
685. 

* He that taketh not his cross, and followeth after Me, is not 

worthy of Me.’— Matthew x. 38. 

To repel one’s cross is to make it heavier.—A misl. 

To take up the Cross of Christ is no great action 
done once for all; it consists in the continual practice 
of small duties which are distasteful to us.— Newman. 

References.- X. 38.—R, H. McKim, The Ghepel in (he 
Chrietian Year, p. 166. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-Tide 
Teaching, p. 92. X. 38, 39.—T. B. Dover, Some Quiet 
Lenten Thoughts, p. 95. X. 39.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripturs—St, Matthew IX.-XFIL p. 102. J. Vickery, 
Ideals of Life, p. 181. J. H. Jowett, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixiv. 1903, p. 209. H. A. Stimson, Ths New Things 0 
Chdt p. 65. 

* He that recdveth yon receiveth Me.’— Matthew x. 40. 

For a long time past I have seen into a something 
most wondrous, in what I fear so many think the 
accident of our circle of friends. It is no accident 
If it be true, ‘ He that receiveth you receiveth Me,* in 
one sense, it is also in this. God draws nigh in our 
friend-circles.— Smetham. 

Rbfbrbkor.—X. 40.— W. J. Knox-Little, The Pmiadt 
lAfe^ p. 289. 


THE EXALTATION OP THE OBSCURE 
* He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
r^eive a prophet's reward; and he that receiveth a 
righteous man in the name of a righteous man shall ro> 
ceive a righteous man's reward.’— Matthew x. 4 X. 

One of the noticeable features of our Lord’s earthly 
ministry was His tender regard for the obscure and 
undistinguished men and women by whom He was 
suiTounded, closely connected as this feeling was with 
an unshaken belief in the undeveloped, yet develop¬ 
able, spiritual capacities of the aveiage mass of man¬ 
kind. 

I. So long as we keep Christ’s image in view we 
can never degenerate into pessimists or cynics. The 
more we know of Him, and the more tmly we be¬ 
lieve in Him as representing God and man, the 
greater will be our reverence for the image of God 
in our fellow-»iieij, and the more clearly shall we see 
how out of the very fact of men’s seeming insignifi¬ 
cance may come opportunities of special faithfulness 
and of service to God and to maa But in order to 
see this as Christ saw and revealed it, we need firat to 
be changed in oui“selvcs. And some such generous 
faith in the higher |x>ssibilitie8 of commonplace men 
and women, implied as it is in the doctrine of the 
Incaimation, is necessary for our own moral support 

II. There is a peculiar glamour about great talents 
and powerful individualities. Hence comes a natural 
tendency to undervalue commonplace qualities, and 
even to assume that those who are not possessed of 
any remarkable rifts, however worthy they may be 
individually, are destitute of significance, and hardly 
count at all as factors in the moral and spiritual 
advance of mankind. 

The same false estimate sometimes has a benumb¬ 
ing effect on character by leading people to disparage 
their own powers of usemlness. 

Strictly speaking, the great question for every man 
is, not wnetner he has commanding powers, but what 
use he proposes to himself, with God’s help, to make 
of the gifts entiusted to him. Be those gills great or 
small, mw or many, the main concern to each of us is 
that they ai*e our gifts, given to us by God Himself, 
a part, therefore, of our own distinct personality, and 
they are the measure whereby^ our fidthfulness will be 
tested. 

III. But Christ's words carry us even further than 
this. Not only do they bring encouragement to the 
hearts of all those who live faithfully a hidden and an 
obscure life. They lay down the broad principle of 
an equivalence of reward as between the eminent and 
the obscure. They tell us that he who welcomes a 
prophet simply because he is a prophet, out of r^ard 
for his prophetic character, shall receive a prophet’s 
reward, and he who welcomes a righteous man for the 
simple reason that he loves and reveres righteousnessi 
shall receive a righteous man’s reward. The words 
are of a figurative character, but their meaning is 
plain. They reveal a law of identification by moral 
sympathy or humble and holy men of heart with the 
great characters to whom their highest homage is 
givea—J. W. Shepard, lAghi and lAfs, p. 60. 
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A PROPHET 

*Re that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet’s reward; and he that rcceivetJi a rig^ht- 
eous man in the name of a righteous man shall receive a 
righteous man’s reward.'—M atthuw x. 41. 

!• A Prophet—a man sent from God to teach us 
absolute tiuth concerning our relations with God. 
Christ was pre-eminently such : the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. He still continues to give this know- 
ledge from heaven. No man .spake like this Man. 
No books speak like these books of Holy Scripture: 
Christ speaks in them from heaven. The real evi¬ 
dence of Christianity is in the Li hie; the \Vord made 
flesh can only be known through the word made letter 
as in the writings of the Lord's Apostles. 

II. Righteous Men—such as might go forth in 
God’s name. Men’s chai’acter might be told more by 
their attitude to the Ihhie than by anything. The 
righteous man is one who lives in Christ, and though 
he may not even he able to read he cannot help 
saving othei*s—he radiates the saving energy. 

III. The Idea of Receiving a Prophet who is able 
to teach others. ’The old word ‘ parlour,* our little 
•ocial jMiliament, has given place to the modem term, 
^reception room \ Who comes there? Those who 
like you. Receiving means taking into your confi¬ 
dence, mind, heart, those who are drawn toward you 
by your character. That man only receives a prophet 
who receives him to closest intimacy and helps him. 
To reieivc a righteous man is to draw him to your¬ 
self and help him. 

IV. Reception of Prophets: our sympathetic help 
ensures for us certain participation in their reward 
both here and heieafler. T he reward seems too 
great, as if the shc|)hcids of Bethlehem should he 
rewarded for listening to the angels’ song by being 
made angels themselves. Rut receiving a righteous 
man goes very deep into character. Tire impuKe to 
a noble, sympathetic act gains the reward of an 
inward appi-oving conscience, which is, in fact, the 
approval of the universal conscience—the love of 
God. TTiere wa.s no praise in the univeree so hearty 
and vital as God’s. 

There are many forgotten attributes of God, 
such as Ills intensely human sympathies. Ills love of 
being loved, the enthusiasm with which He beholds 
noble and sclf-.sacrificing chai'actei*. —Euwaro White, 
British WtMy Vulpit^ vol. ii. |i. 77. 

Rekkiiknckr.—X. 41. — W. Ewen, Chrutian JVorld PuJpit^ 
vol. xliii. p. 220. W, Boyd Carpenter, ilnd, vol. Iviii. 
1900, p. 113. ‘ riuin Sermons ’ by contributors to the Tracts 
for the Tivm, vol. viii. p. 25. X. 41, 42.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy ScriptureSL Matthew IX.-XVIL p. 
110. X. 42. — II. Harris, Siiori Sermons^ p. 221. B. 1). 
Johns, Puljyit Notes^ p. 21. XL—Spnr<reon, Sermms^ vol. 
xlvii. No. 2708. XL 2.—T. Barker, Plain Sermons, p. 224. 
XL 2, 3.—F. D. Manrice, Lincolns Inn Sermons, vol. iii. p. 
83. G. Jackson, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlvii. 1805, p. 
67. T. F. Lockyer, The Inspirations of the Cliristian Life, p. 
76. XL 2-5.—H. Varley, Sjriritnal Light and Life, p. 145. 
G. Salmon, Non-Miraculoue Chrietianity, p. 1. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy ScriplureSt, Maitlisw IX,‘XV1L p. 121. 


J. B. Stedeford, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. zxxviii. 1890^ 
p. 129. XI. 2 -10.-A. B. Davidson, The Called rf God, p, 
23a 

IMPATIENCE 

* Art thoa He that should come, or do we look for another ? *—> 

Matthew xi. 3, 

I. It was not by want of faith that the Baptist erredj 
but by Impatience, which is a different thing, except 
in so far as it may be said to imply distrust in the 
Divine wisdom. It is impatience when we would go 
faster than God, when we would force His hand either 
to destroy what is evil or to advance what is goocl^ 
when we complain that He does nothing and hidei 
Himself, because He does not ripen the grain and 
reap the harvest directly after seed-time. The cause 
of it is not so much want of faith, as over-estimate of 
our own insight and power; it arises not so much 
from lack of devotion as from that most subtle and 
dangerous temptation, excess of zeal. It is the fault 
of the too ardent soldier who chafes at the restraints 
imposed by experience, and starts before his com¬ 
mander gives the word. 

It is the fault not of bad men only but of the 
good, even of the best 

There is another kind of impatience against which 
we are warned in the Gospel. ‘ Tell us,’ the disciples 
asked Jesus, ‘what is the sign of Thy coming? If 
Thou wilt not now take Thy power and reign, if 
Thou wilt not now strike down the wicked, when 
wilt Thou come and avenge Thy people?* 

You will remember the answer. Fiwt there will 
come false Christs, false prophets—not one but many. 
Who will they be ? Will they not be the Christs of 
the impatient ? And who will they be? Will they 
not be men who promise to save men, not from them¬ 
selves, but from suffering: and to do it by short, and 
easy, and violent methixls. Our Lord says. Go not 
after them ; believe them not Fii-st the Gospel of 
the kingdom shall be preached in all the world fora 
witness unto all nations. He does not say that it 
shall prevail in all the world: only that it shall be 
preached, ahd be a witness. 

H. At all times impatience has been a fruitful 
source of mischief It has prompted every pei*secution 
there has ever been in pagan ages and in Christian, 
In our own day there are not a few who have abandoned 
the Gospel altogether, not because they want to live 
vicious lives, but because the Gospel is not swift enough 
and not drastic enough for them, because the kingdom 
seems too far off, while an earthly millennium can be 
set up at once by the law without the Gospel. 

But there ai*e two axioms that ought never to be 
forgotten. The first is that the good is always the 
enemy of the better. Men cling to the lower blessings 
which they know, and shrink from the higher, which 
they do not know and therefore fear. 

The second is that the best is often the enemy of 
the lietter. The vision of the best may be given in a 
moment, but its realization is a long and amuous pro¬ 
cess, marked by stages which follow one another in a 
definite order. It was said by a great soldier that all 
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I Bnerals alike desire victory; but that a good geneial 
iffei’s from a bad one in that he does not take the 
iecond step before he has secured the first. To do 
otherwise is to court defeat The rule is of universal 
application. 

III. The best remedy for impatience is to be found 
in the intelligent study of ScripUire. It is necessary 
that the study should be intelligent because only 
by the scholarly use of the Bible can we discern the 
patience and long-suffering of God, the slow certainty 
with which His mills grind, the vast and orderly 
cfianges which His spirit has wrought And the next 
best is history which, though it may make little men¬ 
tion of God, yet describes accurately His method in 
the education of the world. 

Now what is the teaching of history so far as it 
throws light upon our pi*esent purpose? 

1. That f*’*^*^ remotest past to which our 
knowledge extends, there has always been pro- 
mss, slow, intermittent, not always in a direct 
fine, involving much that strikes us as waste, yet 
progi*ess. 

2. That the slowness of the onward march has 
an explanacion, wliich applies in a degree to Nature, 
but is more easily discernible in the realm of 
thought 

IV. May we say that the order of progress in the 
education of mankind exhibits an alternation of two 
very different factoi-s? First we have the idea, then 
the testing, dissemination, assimilation of the idea, 
then again a new idea, and so on. First the prophet, 
or revealer, or man of genius; then the patient teacher. 
It is the second of these—it is the work of the teacher 
—that takes so much time. 

Every teacher, like John the Baptist, prepares the 
way of the Lord. Not all can be great discoverers, 
there is perhaps no school of the prophets, nor is it 
possible to manufacture genius. But all can show 
what makes the great scholai*, the love of truth— 
patience, humility, reverence. Add to these know- 
ledge of chai-acter and sympathy, and you have the 
great teacher, whose beneficent office it is to ‘turn 
the hearts of the children to the fathei*s,* to enable 
the children to grasp and to prize the rich heritage of 
the wisdom of the past 

And for the learner. Good teaching will gi'eatly 
expedite your progress, but it will not enable you 
to flv; you must still go by the road; you will still 
have need of diligence and self-discipline. Avoid im¬ 
patience, avoid sloth. Without haste, without rest 
(’hain up the beast; and seek wisdom before all 
things. At every step resolutely practise all the 
truth that you know, and ever, as you go on, be ready 
to correct the old truths by the new. 

These are cardinal rules for al 1 learners. But Christ 
is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. All truth is 
His, all discipline is His, all power is His, Absorb 
Him by growing faith, hope, and love. Let Him 
be your ideal, and your method, and your zeal.— 
C Bigg, The Spirit of Christ in Common Life, 
p.l5S. 


LOOKING FOR THE COMING ONE 
* Art thou He that should come, or do we lookfor another?*— 

Matthew xi. 3. 

The first thing we remark in reading the Gospel for 
to-day is that— 

I. John the Baptist was Looking for the Coming 
One.—It is taken for granted that One should come 
(Ts. cxviir. 26; Is. ux. 20). But why should John 
ask such a question ? He knew Jesus to be the Savi¬ 
our. He had declared Him to be sent of Qod 
(John iiL 34), the jLamh of God (John i. 29, 86X 
the Son of God (John i. 34), the Baptizer with 
the Holy Ghost (John l 33). Perhaps, now that 
he was in prison (v. 2), his faith had begun to 
waver (v. 6). It is so with many (Matt xia 21; 

2 Tim. I. 15; iv. 16). At all events he was look¬ 
ing for Christ, and would have his faith increased 
(Heb. XII. 2; Mark ix. 24; Luke xvii. 5). But I 
think it is more probable that he wished his dis¬ 
ciples to know who Christ was (Luke xxii, 32), and 
would lead them from himself to look for the coming 
One (John iii. 30, 31). We know his one word 
with reguid to Christ had been ‘Behold!* (John 
1 .29). So all who are looking to Christ and for Christ 
will teach othei’s to do the same (John l 41, 42). 
Christ is to be known as the Saviour by His works 
(vv. 4, 5; John v. 36). There can be no doubt 
in looking to Scripture (Is. lxi. 1, 2)t 

The next thing we have to dwell upon is— 

II. The Character of John the Baptist as Looking 
for the Coming One,—There must be some decided 
marks of holiness in the character of one who is look¬ 
ing for a coming Lord. The faithful servant will be 
doing his Master’s will (Matt. xxiv. 45, 46). The 
soul full of hope becomes full of purity (1 John iii. 
3). The true convert turns from the service of idols 
to that of the living God (1 Thess. i. 9, 10). Mark 
how it was with the Baptist. He was a man of firm 
resolution. Not like a reed blown about by eyeiy 
wind (Kph. iv. 14). He was firm before the priest¬ 
hood (John I. 20), firm before Herod (Mark vi. 18), 
firm before all (Luke iiL 7). He was a man of 
great self denial. There was no luxury in him 
(v. 8; 1 Pet IL 11). He stood out as one separate 
(Matt. XIX. 21; Luke ix. 23; Horn. xin. 14). He 
was a man of faithfulness in telling of Christ 
(vv. 9, 10). Never do we find him hesitating boldly 
and fully to declare the coming One (John t 7). 
And in this we have a proof of his faith (2 Cor. iv. 18). 

To make this personal, let us see that we know 
Christ from what He has done for us (Hos. vl 8), 
and then let us see that we are looking for Him (P*. 
cxxiii. 1, 2). 

Rkfbrences.— XL 3.—J. A. Bain, Qtustiont Amwfsd 5y 
Christ, p. 15. H. Harris, Short Semons, p. 118. J. Denney, 
Christian IVwld Pulpii, vol. xliii. 1893, p. 250. J. Stalker, 
ibid. vol. liv. 1898, p. 100. A. G. Mortimer, Studies in Half 
Serivturs, p. 207. Benson, Ilulsean lActurs (1820), p. 55. 
Parker, Inner Lifs of Christ, vol. ii. p. 162, and Chridian W'arld 
Pulpit, vol. xix. p. 8. Raleigh, LittU Sanctuary, p. 110. 
Beecher, Christian fFarld Pulpit, vol. xxiv. p. 19. Bruce, 
Expositor (1st Series), voL v. p. 11; and see Esepotikr, voL U, 
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p. 122. Homiletic Quarterly, vol. li. p. 404. J. O. Daviei, 
Sun/rite on the Soul, p. 109. James Denney, Chtpel Quatumt 
md Aruwm, p. 19. XI. 3, 4.--W. Rosf Taylor, Chriitian 
World Pulpit, vol. zxxvii. 1890, p. 341. XL 3-6. (R.V.).— 
T. B. Strong, Chrittian Ethia, p. 47. 

'Jesus answered and said. . . Matthew xi. 4. 

It is an excellent observation which hath been made 
upon the answers of our Saviour Christ to many of 
the questions which were propounded to Him, how 
that they are impertinent to the state of the question 
demand^; the reason whereof is, because not being 
Kke man, which knows man’s thoughts by his words, 
but knowing man's thought immediately. He never 
answered their words but their thoughts.—B acon, 
Advancement of Learning, xxv. 16. 

Rkfeubnces.— XI. 4, 6.—E. M. Goulburn, Occasional 
Sermons, p. 191. S. D. McConnell, A Year*t Sermons, p. 181. 
XI. 6.—B. F. Westcott, The Incarnation and Common Life, p. 
296; see also Christian World Pulpit, vol. xl. 1891, p. 401. 
J. Guinness Rogers, ibid. vol. xlii. 1892, p. 266. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. iii. No. 114. XI. 6, 0.—W. C. Magee, Penny 
Pulpit, vol. xiv. No. 846, p. 437 ; see also The Gospel and the 
Age, p. 206. XI. 6.—VV. J. Knox-Little, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. 1897, p. 270 . J. Denney, ibid. vol. li. 1897, 
p. 140. A. F. A. Hanbury Tracy, Church Times, vol. xliv. 
1900, p. 729. F. E. Paget, Sermons on Duties of Daily Life, 
p. 83. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No, 1398. XL 7.— 
F. £. Paget, Sermons for Special Occasions, p. 41; see also 7he 
Preacher in the Wilderness, A Sermon. S. Baring-Gould, 
Village Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 29. H. P, Liddon, 
Church Troubles, p. 21; fee also Expository Sermons on the New 
Testament, p. 12. 

* What went ye oot for to see ? Aman clothed in soft raiment 
—Matthew xi. 8. 

IzAAK Walton, describing Hooker's parsonage at 
Bourne, tells how that scholar had not been settled a 
year before * his lx)oks, and the innocency and sanctity 
of his life became so remarkable, that many turned 
out of the road, and others—scholars especially— 
went purposely to see the man, whose life and learn¬ 
ing were so much admired: and, alas! as oui' Saviour 
said of St John Baptist, “ What went they out to see ? 
a man clothed in puiple and fine linen ? ” No, indeed: 
but an obscure, harmless man; a man in poor cloUies, 
his loins usually girt in a coarse gown, or canonical 
coat; of a mean stature, and stooping, and yet more 
lowly in the thought of his soul.' 

Compare also Newman's description of John Davison, 
who was ‘an instance of the secrecy and solitude in 
which great minds move, as if they were calling on 
the world, if it thought it worth while, to “go out 
into the wilderness after them ". In the preface to 
these Remains it is observed of their author that 
“perhaps his character might be cast in a mould of 
severer goodness than this age could easily endure".' 

SINCERITY IN RELIGION 

{For St. John the Baptist's Day) 

*Por this is he, of whom it is written, Behold, I send my 
messenger before Thy face, which shall prepare Thy way 
before Thee.’ —Matthew xi. xo. 

Few figures in the Bible stand out so impressively as 
that of St. John the Baptist Everything we read 


about him commands our attention. He was a gieal 
man in every sense of the word. Above all men. Si 
John the Baptist stands out as a conspicuous in¬ 
stance of the all too rare virtue of sincerity. I should 
say that a deep sincerity is the fiiRt characteristic of 
a great man. 

I. Every Life to be Sincere must be Animated by 
a Great Principle, and it is because St. John the 
Baptist knew a great principle and dedicated himself 
to it that he gives to us so conspicuous an example 
of sincerity. Let us ask ourselves, have we any guid¬ 
ing, dominant motive in life, any principle to which 
we can give ourselves, and which we can recognize as 
the fact in existence ? The principle of the Christian 
life, the dominant controlling force in all our experi¬ 
ence, should be the coming of the kingdom of God. 

II. But the Baptist’s Sincerity did not save him 
from Doubt—There are few more pathetic incidents 
recordcil in the whole of history than that of St John 
the Baptist, the model of sincerity, the man who was 
ready to forfeit life in order to do the work to which 
God had called him, now that he is languishing in 
prison losing confidence in the message of Chiist 
But again, the doubt of the Baptist was the doubt 
of a sincere maa He goes at once to the source at 
which his doubt may be resolved. He is not the 
man who has difficulties and is rather pleased to have 
them. As a sincere doubter he goes straight to the 
Ixrd Jesus Christ 

It is very stmnge that this virtue of sincerity it 
so rare when it might be so common. Some of the 
graces, indeed, seem to be so hard to obtain, but no 
one can say that he is not called upon to practise the 
grace of since»*ity. Here is a challenge to every one 
in every sphe^ of life. And yet we feel how hard 
it is. 

III. Sincerity is not merely Truthfulness, not 
merely Common Honesty.—It is purity of motive 
which comes from having one dominant principle in 
life. How simple it is!—so simple that in its moral 
grandeur it stands like some great mountain reaching 
up to heaven above all the viitues for which saints 
are canonized. Sincerity is the motive force of all 
true action in politics, social life, commerce, and in 
our own apprehension of God. 

iV. Sincerity does not always Ensure Success.-— 
In the Baptist’s case it meant failure. Nothing could 
seem more incongnious than that this life of ausoluta 
sincerity should ended to please a cruel and licenti¬ 
ous woman. You are never told in the New Testa¬ 
ment to be successful. You are told to be sincera 
I^t us resolve that we will so act that when life’s 
tasks are over we shall at any rate lie able to feel 
that they have been faced with a sincere desire to do 
our duty. 

Rrferenoes.—XL 10 .—H. P. liddon, Advent 4n Si. PauPe, 
p. 26. R. D. B. Rawnsley, Village Sermone (Ut Series), 

19. R. W. Hiley, A Years Sermons, vol. ii. p. 334. Hemming 
Robeson, Christian World Pulpit, vol Ivil 1900, p, 136. XL 
11 .—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, p. 129 ; see also Lincoln's Irm 
Seimons, vol. vi. p. 110. John VFataon, Christian WoM 
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Pulpit^ vol. Iv. 1899) p. 162. J. Farquhar, Schools and 
Schoolmasters of Christy p. 101. Henry Alford, Quebec Chapel 
Sermons j voL r, p. S2» W. Leighton Qrane, Hard Sayings 
of Jesus Christy p. 37. XI. 11-14.—R. E. Hutton, The Crown 
OfChrid, rol. i. p. 6a 

*Th« kingdom of heaven saffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force/—M attkiw xi. la. 

Sudden conversions, with the ecstatic warmth of 
feeling which follows upon them, are derided, but 
only by those who know, even as regards natural 
things, little of the secret powers, the reserved forces 
of the human spirit, and are unaware that in the 
depths of ignorant and hardened and weary and dis¬ 
tracted souls, there is still a Sti'ength, blind and 
fettered like that of Samson, needing a shock to set 
it free. ‘The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force.' Methodism has 
entered into the heart of t^ saying.— Doea Gbken- 

WEJUU 

RaFSRKKOES.—XI. 12.— C. Gore, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. Iv. 1899, p. 166 ; see also vol. Ixiii. 1903, p. 177. J. 
Morrif Whiton, HAdU vol. xl. 1801, p. 147. J. Addison 
Alexander, The Oospd of Jesus Christy p. 319. Spurgeon, 
SermonSf voL v. No. 262. XI. 12-19. —C. Gore, Christian 
World PulpU, vol. li. 1897, p. 200. XI. 13.~F. W. Farrar, 
iM, vol. xxxviii. 1890, p. 163. A. Barry, The Doctrine of 
the Cross, p. 36. XI. 16.—J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlviii. 1896, p. 402. XI. 16, 17.— C. Silvester Horne, 
ihi/dL vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 40. XI. 16-19.—D. Fraser, Metaphors 
in the Oospets, p. 127. Stopford A. Brooke, The Fight of 
Faith, p. 19. George Salmon, Sermons Preached in Trinity 
College Dublin, p. 249. XI. 19.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture-^St, Matthew IX,•XVII, p. 131. W. C. 
Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses, p. 22. J. G. Adderley, 
Church Times, vol. L 1903, p. 200. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
z. No. 666. 

THE HOMELINESS OP JESUS 
*Tlio Son of man came eating and drinking.’—M atthbw 

XI. ig, 

Thu was a strange thing for the Lord to say of Him¬ 
self. His enemies found in these words an oppor¬ 
tunity of vile abuse—‘a man gluttonous,' ‘a friend 
of publicans and sinners'. For good or harm, few 
thin^ are more powerful than a name: a good 
epithet has determined the fate of many a great 
effort. 

This was how He came, * eating and drinking,'— 
the homely, brotherly Jesus interested in the common 
business of our life. This homeliness meets us evei*y- 
where. 

I. See this Purpose In the Circumstances of His 
Birth.—Here in the manger was the Brother of the 
poorest, the gift of God's love to the whole world, to 
Whom whosoever will may come—no door to keep 
back, no attendant to whisper a forbidding word. 

II. In His Coming as a Public Teacher.—Wher¬ 
ever Jesus went the people felt the welcome of that 
great brotherliness. Little children, sinful women, 
trembling lepers were at home with Jesus. 

III. In the Choice of His Disciples.—Men with 
broad Galilean brogue and simple ways and peasant’s 
dress. 


IV. In the Teachings of the Lord. — He told 

simple exquisite stories which children and the poor¬ 
est undei'stood. 

V. In His Miracles.—Power would only amaze 
men: He sought to win them. This real Saviour 
understands us, is at home with us, knowing all the 
woi^t, and yet loving, and willing to help.— Mabe 
Ginr Peabsb, The Sermon Year Book, 1891, pt 
575. 

* Then began He to upbraid the cities. ... I am meek and 
lowly in heart*—M aithew xi. 20 and 29 . 

The man of true humility will not spai*e the vices and 
erroi*s of his fellow-creatures, any more than he would 
his own; he will exercise manfully and without fear 
or favour, those judicial functions which God has 
committed in some greater or less degree to every 
member of the human community . . . but, whilst 
exercising that judgment in no sj)irit of compromise 
or evasion, he will feel that to iudge his brother is a 
duty aad not a privilege ; and he will judge him in 
sorrow.—S ib Henby Tayloe, Notes from Life, 

Rkferkncxs.—XI. 20. —C. Vince, The Unchanging Saviour, 
p. 76. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, 
Matthew IX,•X VII p. 138. XI. 20-30. — Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xlvi. No. 2704. XI. 24. —H. Hensley Henson, Christ 
and the Nation, p. 147. 

THE OBVIOUSNESS OP THE ESSENTIAL IN 
QUESTIONS OP FAITH 

*At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes.’—M aithbw xi, 25 . 

L Whilst the spiritual rulem of the nation rejected 
our Lord, the unlearned and childlike people under¬ 
stood and accepted Him. The notion must not be 
allowed to possess us that it is only through scholar¬ 
ship and subtlety that men reach the secret of 
revelation. In California in the old days deep-level 
gold-mining was the fashion ; it seemed reasonable 
to suppose that the gold must lie deep, and be diffi¬ 
cult to acquii-e ; yet, in the end, deep-level mining 
proved an expensive failure. A more cai’eful ex¬ 
ploration nearer the suiface was then tried, and in 
almost every instance bodies of ore were found that 
had been overlooked in the eagerness to penetrate to 
unknown depths—the searchers missed the gold by 
getting below it. It is easy to fall into a similar 
mistake in our treatment of Holy Scriptura The 
history of theology shows how the truth may be 
missed thiough yielding to the temptation of a pre¬ 
tentious profundity, llie childlike vision and ex¬ 
pression are truest. Theology is a science, yet foi 
the profoundest science simplest words suffica The 
obscure may justly be regarded as the mark of the 
non-essential The obviousness of revelation must 
to the utmost be repeated in theolo^. The riyer of 
the water of life is as clear as crystal. 

II. This obviousness of the saving truth is a fiset 
to be remembei*ed in evangelization. The gracious 
truths of Christ appeal to the man in the street, and 
he may at once discern them to the saving of the 
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•oul; the dustman may as readily apprehend them 
as the ( 111 * e, the illiterate as the scholar, the outcast 
as the honourable. Salvation does not filter through 
the upper strata of rank, genius, and opulence, down 
to the lower strata of illiteracy and labour; rather, 
as in Nature, the living water finds its way from the 
depth to the eminence. The essential truth is on 
the surface, immediately available for the unsophisti¬ 
cated, whether rich or poor. 

III. It is no doubt deeply interesting to get under 
the earth with the miner, to grope about the roots of 
things with the geologist; but when all is said, the 
surface of the earth is the main matter to the million 
The mere surface expresses the sum total of all that 
lies beneath it, as the spirit of man expresses itself in 
the sparkle of the eye and the bloom of his skin.— 
W. L. Watkinson, Themes for Hows of Meditation^ 
p. 58. 

Refrnrntrs.—XL 25.—J. B. Mozley, Sermom Parochial 
and Occanonal^ p. 330. A. Mackiren, ErposUiona of Holy 
Scripture—St, MiUthew IX. XVIL p. 148, XI. 25, 20.—J. 
Leckie, Sennons Preached at Ibrox^ p. 1. Spurgeon, SermonSf 
vol. vii. No. 3^ V XL 25-27.—G. Macdonald, 

World Pulpit^ vol. xlii. 1892, p. 102. XL 25-30.—H. Ward 
Beeclier, Sermom (2nd Series), p. 25. J. J. S. Perowne, 
Expository Semumt on the New Testament, p. 23. Spurgeon, 
Sermom, vol. xlviil. No. 2781. 

* Even so, Father : for so it seemed good in Thy sight — 
Matthew xi. 26. 

This is the text inscribed in the churchyard of 
Zermatt, on the tombstone of Mr. Iladow, who 

E erished, at the age of nineteen, in the terrible Matter- 
orn accident of 1865. Signor Guido Key, in his 
book The MoJieThoim, says; ‘ On the tomb of 
Hadow, the youthful victim, his parents, uith admir¬ 
able resignation, wrote this vei*se from the Gospel: 
‘Ita, Tafer, quoniam sic fuit placitum ante te'. 


II. Who Knows the Father?—For now we ap* 

C roach the real centre, and what many may feel to 
e the real difficulty, of our saying. ‘ Neither doth 
any know the Father, save the Son, and he to whom* 
soever the Son willeth to reveal Him.' 

Now that consciousness which enabled Jesus to 
stnke this note, to interpret G(xlhead as Fatherhood^ 
not in a formal sense, but as the symbol of deepest 
love—that consciousness was something new, wliicb 
Jesus brought into the world ; it was unique, for only 
He who knew Himself as Son could know God as 
Father. And only as we become sons can we know 
that Fatherhood. 

III. Next to Jesus Himself, only those know the 
Father to whom He reveals Him. How does He do 
so ? In the fiist [)lace, it is He who has in His own 
Person and character so shown forth the chameter of 
God as to assure us of His paternal love beyond all 
uncertiinty; it is just Christ's perfect Sonship that 
guarantee's to us God’s perfect Fatherhood. 

But there is more than this ; we are to exert our- 
selves, we are to do something, to live a certain kind 
of life, to acquire a certain s|)irit ere we can know— 
really know—the Father. ‘ lie sons,' Jesus says, ‘and 
you shall know God as Father.' Live the life, do the 
will, and you shall know of the doebine; treat God 
as though He was indeed a parent, and the fact of 
His being even so will grow more and more clear to 
you.—J. \Varschaueb, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
ijcxn. 1907, p. 169. 


Ukkekencks. —XL 27 .— IV, M. Sinclair, Christian World 
Pul/nt, vol. xlvi. 1094, p. 88. R. F. Horton, ibid, vol. Hz. 
1901, p. 128. C. A. Briggs, The Incantation of the Lord, 
p. 3. IL J. Martyn, For Christ and the Truth, p. 53. R, \V, 
Dale, Fellowship With Christ, p. 171. A. L Lewington, Thi 
Completeness and the Unity of the Catholic Faith, Sermom, 1818- 
1883. XI. 27, 28, 29, 30.-E. M. Goulbum, Three CouneeU 
of the Divine Master, vol. i. p. 59. 


THE SECRET OF THE SON 

• No one knoweth the Son, save the Father; neither doth any 
know the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son willeth to reveal Him.’— Matthew xi. 27 , 

I. The Loneliness of Christ. 

Blade of grass stands close to blade of grass, but 
peak is sniulcred from peak by miles of intervening 
valley; and here was One who towei-ed above all the 
rest, and was solitary accordingly. 

‘No one knoweth tlie Son —^ Yes, One, but no 
finite mind: God knew Him, and only the Father 
could know the Son. From the coldness, and unre¬ 
sponsive nc'ss, even the well-meaning dullness of work¬ 
aday humanity, Jesus was always able to retreat into 
the solitude which for Him was filled with the beatific 
Presence of that One by whom lie knew Himself 
understood. 

Loneliness is the lot of greatneas, hut it comes to 
others besides the great We all need to set our 
minds more than we do upon gaining this sense of 
the presence of God, to be communed with—a Pre¬ 
tence which we do not summon, but which we may 
enter at will, if we have learned the way. 


NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL RELIGION 
* All things are delivered unto Me of My Father : and no mao 
knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any 
Man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal Him. Come unto Me, ail ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and 1 will give you rest’— Matthew 
XI. 27 , 28 . 

A VERY important contrast is presented in these 
passages ; it is a contrast between natural and super¬ 
natural religion. We may take the Bible as the 
textbook of our study and the standard of ourmorals^ 
and yet our religion may never rise above the natural 
We arrive at the supernatural when the truth which 
we have in the letter of the Holy Scriptures becomes 
a revelation of the Word. Natuml religion is based 
upon a man's effort to come to the knowledge of God; 
supernatural religion has its foundation in the fact 
that God has come down to man, and revealed Him¬ 
self to the soul in the pereon of Jesus Christ No 
river can rise higher than its source I The source of 
all natural religion is its mental effort and moral 
sagacity; but the source of all supernatural religion 
is God by His Spirit revealing Himself in the person 
of His Son to the souls of men. Revelation means 
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6od coming down ; natural religion means men seek¬ 
ing to climb U|T. 

There are two or three things which you may leam 
from the p.'issage chosen. 

L Qod*s Method of Bringing Man to Himseif is 
by Revelation. —We do not at first take in the 
meaning ol* that word : we do not grasp its meaning. 
What is it to reveal ? It means to unveil. Two 
thoughts are involved in the word ‘unveil*. First 
there is the unveiling itself; then there is the obiect 
from which the veil is to be removed. We think of 
some beautiful work of sculpture which is finidicd 
and now a veil is over it You are close to it, but do 
not see it! Now the day comes for the unveiling; 
the veil is taken away and you behold the beautiful 
object beneath. So it is in religion 1 God has sent 
IIis Son, and has fulfilled His word. God is there in 
all the fullness of His glory, the richness of His grace, 
the greatness of His love. There can be no addition 
to His character, but there is the veil. Men do not 
see that glorv ; they try to imagine God, they make 
efforts to follow after Him ; that is natural religion. 
‘No man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither 
knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whom.soever the Son will reveal Him.* Now that is 
the truth that we have running ail through the whole 
of God’s Word. This saving knowledge of the Word 
of God comes by spiritual unveiling. God has given 
His Son, redemption is there, yet men do not see it I 
Does this not strike you os something very cold and 
repellent? Not if you read the next verse: ‘Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
1 will give you rest*. 

II. Natural Religion cannot really meet Man*s 
Need. — Do you remember that prayer in the Fsalms 
— ‘Lead me to the rock that is higher than I*? 
That is the cry of thesupeniatural! Nothing on the 
same level, however intellectual it may be, can satisfy 
the needs of my soul, so you see that salvation does 
not come to us as a human attainment. What can I 
do, how can I find my way up to God ? Can man by 
searching find his way to God ? He has revealed 
Himself to the world, but the world does not see it. 

It is neces.sary for us to notice that all things have 
been delivered into the hands of Jesus Chri.st. 

III. The Secret of Seeking and Finding Qod Is 
not an Effort of the Intellect, but is a Submission 
of the Will,' and the possession of faith. If you would 
know God you must believe, and you must come to 
Christ. Your submiss’on must come through Him; 
it is the way to grace. He calls us—‘ Come unto Me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 1 will 
give you rest *. 

REST FOR THE WORKERS 
' Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 

will give you rest.’—MATTHKW xi. 26, 

In these woi ds our Divine Master asserts His Divinity. 

No human being—of such a character as Jesus of 
Nazareth, ‘the Truth*—would venture to offer to 
every age, and to the dwellers in every land, rest: 
rest to the weary body and to the troubled souL 
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I. How then does the Lord Jesus Christ give rest 
to the workei-s? By the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Christ has gone up on high, and has sat down at His 
Father's right hand. His work in man’s heart, and 
in the Church at large, is carried on through the 
instrumentality of the Holy Spirit By the Holy 
Spirit Jesus Christ conveys rest to all who are called 
to labour. 

Here let us be very careful not to narrow the 
words to what is technically called religious work. 
It applies, of coui-se, to all who are working for Jesus 
Christ in a more direct manner. But the ap)>licatioii 
is universal. ‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour*— 
in parliament, in business, in the home, in the farm, 
in the counting-house, in the street, sweeping a 
crossing. 

II. IIow does He give this i*cst? 

1. By enlightening our undei'standing. All emo¬ 
tion that k not built uj)on knovvletlge must sooner 
or later peri.'ih. Religion based merely upon emotion 
is like a house founded on the sand. Tlierefore the 
I^rd Jccus Chi ist, by means of that Blessed Spirit 
Who Is emphatiailly given to be our Teacher, first 
enlightens our mulerstanding. 

He shows us, first of all, that OUT work is part of 
a Divine plan. He shows us that, whether the 
work ill which we are engaged is what men call noble 
or commonplace, it is part of a great plan by which 
Almighty God is establishing on earth the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ. He teaches us that He, the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself, very God and very Man, is 
guiding all this complex machinery ; that we are 
under the direction of a living Head, all-wise, all- 
loving; with infinite and unfailing resources upon 
which He can draw. The sense of a crushing weight 
resting upon us, the sense of everything depending 
upon our own miserable effort, is i*emoved when the 
eyes are opened and we see Jesus Christ. 

2. He teaches us another great principle, which 
may be expressed by some such words as ‘ the law of 
limitation I In other words, He shows us that Al¬ 
mighty God is pleased, for reasons known to Himself, 
to allow every human being in this world to be 
limited ; limited by health and strength, limited by 
the want of full mental power, limited by the shorC 
ness of the period in which he has to work. The 
Lord Jesus shows us that as long as we live on eaith 
we shall never fully carry out our ideal; we shall be 
hindered by the devil, hindered by other people, 
hindered by our own mi.serable impeiTections. 

And then, when we have laid hold of that law, 
the failure in our own special depai*tment ceases to 
perplex and distress and crush us. The mere know¬ 
ledge that we are only siiflering that which is the 
lot^of all humanity, that the paiiicular failure which 
depresses is only one of the thousand failures which 
God and the angels are seeing every day, even among 
the most earnest, gives a calm. 

III. Once moi-e. The Lord Jesus Christ, by the 
Holy Ghost, unveiling to us the meaning of the 
Bible, lifts us up to see that the victory ia certain ; 
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that what we consider important may be found after- IV. In that same book He reveals the vltimaU 
wards utterly unimportant; that we may have failed triumph of good. He teaches St John that this 
in certain departments; that there may have been suffering, though a necessity, is limited, not only in 
times of utter crushing discomfiture; but that, in amount, but in length of endurance : in other words, 
the long run, the victory is certain. — G. H. Wilkin- that a day is corning — and may dawn to-morrow— 
•ON, The Invisible Glory y p. 23. when the thin veil shall be lifted up, and this dis¬ 

pensation of trial and disappointment shall be over, 
REST FOR THE SUFFERERS and the Christ shall appear.—G. H. Wilkinson, Th4 

‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I Invisible Glory y p. 31. 
will give you rest’— Matthew xi. 28. 

All the troubles of body and heart and mind and REST FOR WEARY FEET 

spirit are included in these words : everything that 7 ®“ rest’—M atthew xl aS. 

oepresses—the weather, poverty, failure, disappoint- The world is always ftill of wear^ feet, and the daya 
ment. There is not a phase in human life which is of the Nazarene were no exceptioa The souls that 
not liable to a secret trial; and those who have the gathered about Him numbered a great many weaiy 
power of self-restraint know well that the hardest ones, tired self-nauseated, faint He looked upon 
trials ore those which we would not allow any human them, and saw their weariness, and was moved with 
being to share. Everything, great and small, every- infinite pity, and thus appealed to them: ‘ Come unto 
thing which commands human sympathy, and every- Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
thin^ which is so commonplace that we should be give you rest *. 

despised if we were to acknowledge how it affected Let us look at one or two types of weary feet to 
our happiness—all is known to our God and Father, which this Saviour will, with infinite gladness, brin| 
L And how is this promise fulfilled ? Through the gift of rest 
the agency of God the Holy Ghost. Our Lord Jesus I. There is no weai-iness like the weariness which 
Christ, in those wonderful chapters which record His gathers round about a selfish heart I am inclined to 
last conversation with His disciples, brings forward believe that a great deal of the tiredness and weari- 
perpetually this thought; that it would be by the ness of the world, perhaps more than we commonly 
personal comforting, the personal tender leading and think, is only the sickly loathing and self-disgust 
guiding of the Holy Ghost, that He would strengthen arising from a morbid selfishness, however much we 
them amid all the troubles which were coming on them, may strive to attribute it to something else. 

11. The New Testament gives us a distinct teach- Listen to the Master: ‘Come unto Me ye weary, 
ing on the subject in the book of the Revelation of selfish ones, and I will give you rest*. And how wul 
St John. He do it? By taking us away from oursedves, by 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the glory of His As- giving us leisure from ourselves, by making us un- 
cension life, takes a man like unto ourselves, our selfish. Jesus will give you rest by giving you His 
‘ brother and companion in tribulation,* and places yoke. He will add to your burden, and so make your 
him on a lonely island. And then, liefore He begins burden light. He will enlarge your thought to take 
to instruct him. He s^s, in His tender compassion in others, and so give you leisure from yourselves, 
for you and for me, ‘write these things*; let them He will take away your jadedness, and give you His 
be written in a book, that they may be handed on to own rest. 

each succeeding age of sufferers. II. The anxious soul moves with weary feet, and 

And how does our Lord give rest to the mind of would fain meet with one who had the gift of rest. 
St John? He firet teaches His Apostle that there The Master saw how many souls there were who were 
is a secret necessity for suffering. He lifts up the troubled and anxious about the unknown. And He 
veil, and explains to him, by a number of striking knew the great secret which, if accepted, would set 
pictures, that there must be, for a certain time, war, all their hearts at rest. What did He know»' He 
famine, pestilence, death, perplexing events, triumph knew God I If everybody knew God, nobody would 
of evil; the devil apparently conquering; the world- be anxious. And so He seeks to turn weariness into 
power beguiling even God’s own people; heresy, rest by the unveiling of the Father. And in what 
divisions, misery of every kind. He teaches him strangely beautiful ways He made the Father known ! 
that all this does not come from God, but that it is. He told them that to Providence there were no trifles, 
for a mysterious purpose which cannot be expkined, that God did not merely control great things, and 
permitted. allow smaller things to go by chance. ‘The verr 

Now do you see the force of all this ? We con- hairs of your head are all numbered*' Nothing is 
ouer nature by obeying her. We can guide and overlooked; all is full of thought and purpose. To 
direct when we find out any of her laws. And so, come to Jesus is to take His revelation of the Father, 
when once it is understood that suffering is a con- and to live in the inspiration of it, and such inspira- 
dition of our humanity, every intelligent man will tion would turn fear into confidence, and confiaence 
submit ^ into peace. Come unto Me, all ye weary, anxious 

IIL Our Lord teaches St John this second prin- ones, and I will reveal to you your Father, and ia 
csple: that suffering is limited by God. ^ the beauty of the revelation ye shall discover the 
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gift of rest—J. H. Jowkit, Apo^lit Optimism, 

p.87. 

• Come unto Me.*— Matthiw xl s8. 

Ik Cicero and Plato and other such authors I find 
many an acute saying, many a word that kindles the 
emotions; but in none do I find these words/Come 
unto Me, and I will give you rest—^A ugustinil 

Referkncbs.—XI. 28.—B. F. Weetcott, TKt Hutarte Faith, 
p. 210. Henry Alford, Qtub€C Chapel Sermoni, vol. ill. p. 100. 
It H. McKim, The Ootpel in the Chrieiian Year, p. 300. 
fi. D. Johnn, Pulpit Notei, p, 43. Henry Wace, Some Central 
Pointit of Our LortTe Minidry, p. 335. J. Jarvie, Diecoureet, 
p. 86 . W. Henderson, The Dundee Pulpit, 1872, p. 217. 
Canon Reiner, Sermont, p. 22. F. E. Paget, Helpe and 
Hindrances to the Christian Life, vol. 11. p. 93. J. W. Shep¬ 
ard, Light and Life, p, 267. T. Gasquoine, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxxvii. 1890, p. 83. T. R. Stevenson, tWdL vol. 
cli. 1802, p. 166. J. Hirst Hollowell, tWd. vol. xlv. 1894, p. 
£62. C. Gore, ibid, vol. 1. 1806, p. 129. H. D, M. Spence, 
Voices and Silences, p! 223. St Vincent Beechey, The £%• 
tuses of Non-Communieants, p. 18. R. Flint, Sermont and 
Addresses, p. 166. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 
1691; vol. xxxix. No. 2208; vol. xlviil. No. 2781 ; vol. 
xlvii. No. 2708. F. B. Cowl, Straight Tracks (Addresses to 
Children), p. 112. J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged (3rd 
Berie<«), p. 31. Phillips Brooks, The Lauj of Growth, p. 133. 
XI. 28, 20.—A. Maclaren, Expositioru of Holy ScriptureSt, 
Matthew IX,•XVII, p. 163 ; see also Creed and Conduct, p. 
321. F. D. Maurice, The Prayer Book and the Lords Prayer, 
p. 238. J. H. Jowett, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixv. 1904, 
p. 306. XI. 28-30.—H. Ross, ibid, vol. xl. 1891, p. 396. 
George Macdonald, ibid, vol. xlii. 1892, p. 102. B. S. Snell, 
i6ui. vol. xlii. 1802, p. 102. A. B. Bruce, ihid, vol. 1. 1896, 
p. 206. H. Price Hughes, ibid, vol. Ixii. 1002, p. 198. E. 
Rees, ihid, vol. Ixviii. 1905, p. 183. A. F. Winnington 
Ingram, ihid, vol. Ixix. 1006, p. 81, W. O. Burrows, The 
Mystery of the Cross, p. 139. S. Cox, The Book of Ruth, p. 149. 
T. T. Mlinger. Character Through Inspiration, p. 24. E. M. 
Ooulburn, Three Counsels of the Divine Mader, vol. 1. p. 72; 
Spurgeon, Sermont, vol. v. No. 266; vol. xvii. No. 969; vol. 
xxii. No. 1322. 

* Learn of Me ; for 1 am meek.’— Matthew xx. ag. 
An^ER meeting Dr. Chalmers in the autumn of 1818, 
Erskine of Linlathen wrote to him: * I hope I have 
benerited by my visit to you. Certainly I was 
much struck with some circumstances in your conduct, 
and I will tell you what these are. You have been 
much followed, by great and small, by learned and 
ignorant, and yet you listened, with the meek candour 
of a learner, to one whom you could not but consider 
as your inferior by far. If you had opened to me all 
mysteiies and all knowledge, you could not have 
brought to my conscience the strong conviction of the 
necessity and the reality of Christianity with half the 
force hat this deportment of yours impressed upon me.' 

Quoting verses 21-30 in his essay on The Incarnation 
and Principles of Evidence, Mr. R. H. Hutton 
obse ves that these, * to me the most touching and 
«ati fying words that have ever been uttered by 
human lips, no mere man could ever have uttered 
ithout jarring every chord in the human conscience \ 


Neale, Sermont Pf^saehed in Saekville College Chapel, vol. i« p. 
171. F. E. Paget, Faculties and Difficulties for Belief and 
Unbelief, p. 113. B. J. Snell, dhridian World Pulpit, voL 
xxxvii. 1890, p. 376. W. Boyd Carpenter, ibid, vol. Ixlv. 
1903, p. 289. C. Silvester Horne, ibid, vol. Ixvil. 1905, p. 
246. A. VF. Hutton, ibid, vol. ixxlv. 1008, p, 332. Pkrkor, 
Inner Life of Chrid, vol. ii. p. 183. Perowne, ExpotUory 
mone in New Teetament (‘ Clerical Library ’), p. 23. WeatootV 
Historic Faith, p. 229. F. Temple, Rugby (1st SerieaX 

p. 37. Beecher, Sermont (10th Series), p. 141. A. K. H. B., 
The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson (3rd Series), p. 203. 
J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (6th Series), p. 126. G. Campbell 
Morgan, The Missionary Manifesto, p. 143. G. Matheson, 
Expositor (Ist Series), vol. xi. p. 101. A. B. Bruce, ibid, 
(Ist Series), vol. vi. p. 142. Perowne, ibid, (Ist SerieaX 
vol. vii. p. 348. H. Flatten, Christian World Pulpit, 
xxxi. No. 809 (4 May, 1887). 

THE YOKE OP CHRIST 
*Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me; for 1 am meek 
and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest for your loula. 
For My yolr** is easy, ano My burden is light'—M atthew 
Xl. ag, 30 . 

How beautiful are these words of Christ I It ii one 
thing, however, to know and to admire, and another 
thing to Lei the power, to acknowledge the authority 
of them, and to feel their blessedness as a matter of 
personal experience. 

I. The Yoke of Christ is the Discipline of Christ. 

—You have seen a young hoi*se being broken in for 
his work. The youth and spirit of the animal resists 
the process; but if they cure ever to be any good they 
have got sooner or later to submit If the animal 
proves obstinate and obdurate, and fiimly refuses 
the yoke, why it is useless, and there is nothing left 
but the owner must get rid of it as best he may. 
That is a parable. Jesus Christ is our Master; He 
gives each one of us a yoke to bear and a burden to 
carry. But He is no cruel despot, He is a wise and 
kind and considerate Master; He knows full well 
what we, each one of us, can bear; His aim is to 
discipline not to tyrannize over us, to use not to 
crush. He has a yoke and a burden for each, but 
not the same for each; ‘ every man must bear his 
own burden,* that is, the burden which is apportioned 
to him of all the sepaiate spirits of the universe; 
never an ounce too heavy is the yoke He puts on each 
one of us. If we look at it in the right way it will 
prove to be just exactly what we can rightly deal 
with; for His word is true, ‘ My yoke is easy. My 
burden light*. 

II. The Yoke of Christ is the Cross of Christ.— 

What is a cross? Two pieces of wood put one 
athwart the other. But what is the sniritual ci^ ? 
Your pride and selfish will checked, dis^lined, 
crossed by God’s good ^and perfect will. Tnat li 
what the cross is which Christ says His followers, 
each one of them, must bear. That is the yoke He 

E uts iy)on our neck, the will of God to be done, to 
e suflci’ed, whether it falls in with our inclination 
or not Yes, there is the yoke, and ite edges are 
sometimes sharp and rough as we bear it upon our 
shoulders. And yet for Jl that His yoke is easy, and 
His bui'den is light How and why, the reason? 


Refkbehobs. — Xl. 29. —Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 
1106. C. E. Jefferson, The Character of Jetus, p. 267. J* M. 
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Because of love. The service may be hard, but the 
Master is good ; the trial may be bitter, but the 
hand which sends it is kind ; the task may be difficult, 
but He Who imposes it is faithful and wise. Love 
makes all the difference when you feel sure, as feel 
we may, that the Lord Who ordei-s all truly cares 
for you and considei's you and seeks alone your good, 
and that lie makes no mistakes, and He spares every 
atom of pain which He can spare consistently with 
His good purpose for you ; then you feel that you 
have got courage to bear and patience to endure. 
Faith and love make all the difference ; where love 
shines on you the yoke that might have been gnev- 
ous becomes easy ; the burden which might have been 
crushing becomes light. 

111. The Yoke of Christ Lifts up to Qod. —Listen 
to this parable: There was a time, so says the tale, 
when the birds had no wings, and they were the 
most miserable creatures on the face or the earth, 
they were so piteously helpless. One day, so says 
the tale, when they got up iti the morning they ob¬ 
served that the ground around them was strewn with 
coarse brown objects such as they had never seen 
before. T'hey looked at them with curiosity and 
apprehension, and as they were bx>king, lo ! a shining 
one, an angel, came down from heaven and l)atle each 
one of them take up two of those brown objects and 
carry them on their backs. Then they broke out in 
loud lamentations. What! were they not wretched 
enough already 1 Already had they not trials more 
than any others, and must they now bear this new 
butxlen ! The shining one insisted, however, and so 
there was nothing for it but they had to submit. So 
each bird took up two of those brown objects and 
began to carry them. And now a strange thing 
happened ; after a day their new burdens seemed to 
grow into their backs and to become part of them¬ 
selves, and they found that they could move and 
wave them about; and then some of them began to 
flutter io (juite a new way, and even to rise a little 
from the ground ; and as they fluttered and rose they 
began to sing. Up they rose, more and more, higher 
and higher, and as they rose, louder and louder did 
they sing ; for their burdens, instead of being carried 
by thcMii, were carrying them. Burdens, yes; but 
also wings; wings to lift them up to freedom and 
joy. Up they rose, higher and higher, and as the^ 
rose they sang. A yoke is a yoke, and a burden is 
a burden ; hut if it is the yoke of Christ and the 
burden of Christ, it can prove so easy and so light 
that it can, if borne and looked at aright, lift you to 
Him, lift you too up to your God. 

Rbpisrbnces.—XI. 29, 30.— J. W, Shepard, Light and 
Life^ p. 279. A. G. Mortimer, One Hundred Miniature 
Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 180. * IMaiii Sermons' by coutributors to 

the Trade for the Times, vol. v. p. 67. 

THE YOKE OF CHRIST 

* My yoke is easy, and My burden is lig;ht'—M atthbw xi. 30 . 
Christ has a yoke and a hui-den. The yoke is laid 
on the shoulder to harness the draught animal, the 


ox. It is the common and natural image of submission, 
and it is employed here. Christ demands absolute 
submission. He controls all life. Then the yoke it 
put on for the sake of fitting for work. It exists for 
the burden, the practical duties which prove and 
exercise obedience. 

I. Christ’s Yoke and Burden are Hard and 
Heavy. —^'i'he yoke and the burden of Christianity 
are very real, and very sevei*e. Christ’s pi-ecepts are 
ideal perfection. ‘ Be ye perfect' And that is why 
men accept them. No system ever lasts long which 
condones imperfection, and pitches the stanlthird low. 
Bad as men are, they still desire that their law should 
be good. 

II. Still they are Light and Easy—A yoke is 

something easy, soft padded, fitting comfortably, so 
that it may even suggest the idea of being pleasant 
and good to wear—a joy and a delight to obey, and 
of being a mark of His lova Then while the yoke 
expresses the thought of the blessedness of submission, 
the burden light speaks of the ease of service, llie 
yoke and buixlenare light (1) by reason of the motive 
that impels them: I^ve which makes suhmis.sion a 
jcyr, and all distasteful deeds sweet (2) By reason 
of the strength that is given: There are two ways 
to lighten a load, one diminishes the burden, one in* 
vigorates the back. (3) By reason of their harmony 
with all nature. People fancy they like to do as they 
like, but they really like and need an authority to 
which to submit (4) By reason of the joy and peace 
that flow from obedience. 

III. Christ liears our burdens before He bids us 
bear His. There are burdens heavier than any He 
lays which each man has to carir—Si*^i Self, the 
World, are harder masters than lie, and none but 
He can take away the burden of sin, of self-will, of 
isolated efibrt after goodness. His commandments 
are not grievous. It is not a Gospel of an easy life. 
It does not seek to draw by looking at the statues({ue 
purity of the ideal, but by giving us grace to do. 
He bears us and our troubles. All things are possible 
to him that believeth. Love fulfilling the law.—A. 
Maclaren. 

References.— XI. 30. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xHx. No. 
2832. XI. 41.—H. J. Wilmot-Biixton, Sunday Sermoneitm 
for a Year, p. 26. XII. 1-14.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — St, Matthew IX,~XYII, p. 103. XII. 3, 4.-^ 
Phillips Brooks, Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. xlii. 1892, p. lA 
XII. 3-7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 150.3. XII. 6. 
—R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, vol. 1. p. 535 ; see also 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. 1895, p. 71. A. MacLeod, 
Days of Heaven Up(m EaHh, p. 140. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xxii. No. 1275. Xll. 0-13.—W. M. Taylor, Ihs Miracles of 
Our Saviour, p. 148. Archbishop Trench, Ndes on the MiracUo 
of Our Lord, p. 257. XII. 9-14.—John Laidlaw, The Miraclm 
of Our Lord, p. 189. XII. 10-13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xxv. No. 1485. XII. 12.—Henry Van Dyke, Sermons to Younf 
Men, p. 3. 8. D. McConnell, A YeaPs Sermons, p. 246. C. F. 
Aked, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxviii. 1890, p. 182. 
\V. G. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 75. J. M.irtineau, 
Hours of Thought, vol. ii. p. 286. Xil. 18-21.—S. Chadwick, 
Humanity and God, p. 91. 
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STARTLING ABSENCES 
••He shall not strive, nor cry ; neither shall any man hear His 
voice in the streets. A bruised reed sliall He not break, 
and smoking shall He not quench.'— Matthew xii. 

IQ, 20. 

^ Not strive/ not ‘cry/ not lift up His voice ‘in the 
streets,* not break * the bruised reed,* not quench ‘ the 
smoking flax*! These are some of the rarest and 
finest features of a character that is altogether lovely. 
They are negative characteristics. The character of 
the Christ is no less unique in its striking absences 
than in its majestic presences. Its valleys are as con¬ 
spicuous as its mountains. The Holy Ghost works in 
tne way of a certain exclusion. His handiwork is 
differentiated from all others by its incomparable 
restraints. 

L Mark the first of the suppressions in the life 
that is filled with the Holy Ghost. ‘ He shall not 
strive.* The spirit of wrangling shall be absent. For 
what is wrangling? Wrangling is the spirit which 
subordinates the triumph of truth to the triumph of 
self. When a man begins to wrangle, his sight has 
become self-centred ; he has lost the vision of truth. 
You never find the wrangling spirit in the main high¬ 
ways of the truth. Wrangling always nourishes itself 
on side issues. But Christ would not strive. He 
would not be diverted from the main issues of life and 
destiny. He had not come to engage in strife. He 
had come that we might have life. That is how the 
Spirit of the Loixl will work in us. It will make us 
feel most at home in the heavenly places. It will 
make us feel out of place in small disputes. 

II. ‘ He shall not strive, nor cry.* The Messiah 
shall not cry. He had not come to startle, but to 
win; to conciliate, not to coerce. ‘ Come now and 
let us reason together* was the pervading tone of His 
ministry. Ana so He put restraint upon His power, 
but gave no limit to His grace. He was almost 
niggardly with miracles ; He was prodigal with love. 
Such is the fruit of the Spirit! The man who is 
filled with the Spirit of God has no desire to make a 
sensation. 

III. ‘Neither shall any man hear His voice in the 
sti’eets.* Christ abhorred a mere street-religion. He 
loved the religion that prayed and glowed in the 
closet, and that rcdiated its influence out into the 
street. He could not do with a piety that advertised 
itself to gain public applause. Christ revealed the 
Father! Not to honour Himself, for then He said. 
His honour would be nothing, but to honour His 
Father—that was the end and purpose of speech and 
of work. When the Holy Spirit possesses a man, 
religion is not an affair of tne street comer; it is not 
a medium of self-adveiiisement; it is not a means for 
gaining public applause. Life, filled with the Spirit, 
‘vaunteth not itself,* it hides under‘the shadow of 
the Almighty,* and it makes its boast in God. 

IV. ‘ A bruised reed shall He not break, and smok¬ 
ing flax shall He not quench.* Then there is to be 
an absence of harshness, an absence of severe pitiless¬ 
ness, an absence of that spirit of savage recoil from 
those who have deceived us. The L^rd was ever 


pitiful with the faint-hearted, with those whose light 
was burning only dimly, and He ever sought, by a 
tender and reinforcing sympathy, to nurse them back 
again into a bright and passionate spiritual life.— 
J. H. JowKTT, Apostolic Optimism^ p. 99. 

‘ He shall not strive, nor cry.’—M atthew xii. tg. 

Will not men look up at a rainbow, unless they are 
called to it by a clap of thunder ?— Landoo. 

* Neither ehall any man hear His voice in the streets.*— 

Matthew xii. ig. 

More than half a century of existence has taught me 
that most of the wrong and folly which darken earth 
is due to those who cannot possess their souls in 
quiet; that most of the good which saves mankind 
from destruction comes of life that is led in thought¬ 
ful stillness.—G ;‘'orgk Gissino. 

RsFERENoa—XII. 19-21.—Spurgeon, 8$rnum$, voL zix. 
No. 1147. 

THE LOVINQ.KINDNESS OP JESUS 

* A bruised reed shall He not break, and smoking flax shall He 

not q.iench, till He send forth judgment unto victory.’— 

MaT i riKW XI!. 20. 

It is a frequent expedient of artists to paint pictures 
in pairs. A landscape will be depicted as it appears 
in the pearly light of early mom ; and, corresponding 
to it, tne same or a similar scene will be painted as it 
appears in the glowing colours of the evening. In 
the Gospels we frequently have pictures in pairs. 
The Pharisee and the Publican; the Rich Man and 
Lazarus; the Man seeking goodly Pearls and the 
Treasure hid in a field, these will serve to illustrate 
the statement. And we have an instmctive pair of 
pictures brought before us in the following words 
quoted by Matthew from Isaiah’s prophecy : ‘ The 
bruised reed shall He not break, and smoking flax 
shall He not quench *. The first picture is an ex¬ 
terior. The region represented is a flat and marshy 
one; the locality is lonely and desolate. Growing 
amid shallow but cold and swirling waters, we see tall 
reeds and mshes. The sky is grey and heavy, with 
clouds fleeting before the blast: the reeds bend under 
the storm: you can almost feel the nipping wind as 
ou look at the picture. And the reeds are swayed 
ither and thither, being bruised and battered as they 
jostle one against the other. Look closely at those 
reeds, and you will scixrcely find one that is not 
scaiTed and mangled. They are bruised reeds. 

The other picture is an interior. ‘ The smoking 
flax shall He not quench.* The picture is that of an 
Eastern room. We dimly see the low divans or 
lounges around the walls, and if the light were 
brighter we might discern the features of the persons 
reclining there. There is a low table in the centre 
of the room, and upon it stands a lamp. In shape 
this lamp is something like a modem teapot; the 
receptacle being for the oil, and the wick protruding 
from what would be the spout. That wick should be 
burning brightly ; instead of that, however, there is 
only a dull red glow, and there is more smoke than 
light. It is a ‘smoking lamp’. From these two 
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pictures we may learn something as to Christ and 
Christian character. 

I. Let us look at the latter picture first—^the 
gmoking lamp. Now a lamp that does not give a 
good light is not fulfilling the function of its design 
and manufacture. What is the use of a knife that 
will scarcely cut? or of a pen that splutters when an 
attempt is made to write with it? Yet how many 
professing Christians there are who are not burning 
and shining lights, but smoking lamps I and what a 
trouble they are both in the Church and out of it I 
In a village church lighted with lamps, if one among 
them smoKcs, it attracts a great deal of attention and 
criticism ; the others are scai-cely noticed. Just so is 
it with Christians who are symlwlized by a smoking 
lamp. Everybody observes them, and everybody 
criticises them. They bring dishonour upon them* 
■elves and upon their Church. Will any such who 
may hap{)en to read these lines suffer a word of ex¬ 
hortation? Often when a lamp smokes, what is 
needed is simply more oil; and oil is the emblem of 
grace. The lamps of the foolish virgins were ‘ going 
out* because they had no oil—that is, no grace. 
They had neglects the means of grace, and so were 
found wanting. 

We must not quench the smoking lamp. ‘Com¬ 
fort the feeble-minded,* cries Paul in another place : 
stretch out a helping hand to him; speak a word of 
encourag(‘ment Forgive such an one even unto 
seventy times seven. As long as the ship floats, it 
must never be abandoned; as long as there is a 
vestige of life in the plant, it must not be uprooted. 
We dare not extinguish the smoking lamp. 

II. But we turn now to the first picture, that of 
the ‘ bruised reed *, It is humbling enough that man¬ 
kind should be compared to reeds. The fragrant 
cedar, the spreading oak, the towering poplar, these 
would seem to be more appropriate emblems of 
humanity—that is, in the estimation of some. But 
the Word says, ‘bruised reeds*. And, indeed, 
symbols of humanity in the Scriptures are none of 
them flattering. ‘ I am a worm,* cries Job. ‘ Like 
the chaff*’ is the word of the Psalmist * Like sheep,* 
declares the Prophet ‘ That fox,* ironically says tne 
Saviour, of one man at least Yes, and the man who 
has learnt to accept this view of himself is far on the 
way to salvation, for * he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted 

Yet, though God permits men to be bruised. He 
does not allow them to be broken. Much we may 
be called upon to endure, but never too much. There 
shall never be ground for complaint and munnui*ing; 
there shall always be room for thankfulness. 

III. I^astly. Not only care and trouble, but sin 
also bruises men. Perhaps the idea here is of a man 
plucking up, or cutting down, the reeds, for com¬ 
mercial purposes. As such a toiler proceeds he comes 
to a reed which is so twisted and broken that he re¬ 
gards it as useless, and he flin^ it aside. Not so does 
the Saviour deal with mankind ‘bruised and mangled 
by the fall He never flings sinners away ; He re¬ 


ceives them and saves them.—H erbert Windrobi^ 
The Life Vicioriomy p. 197. 

* A bruised reed shall He not break, and smoking flax shall Ha 

not quench.’—M atthbw xii. sa 

It has often been remarked that Vinet praised weak 
things. If so, it was not from any failure in his own 
critical sense; it was from charity. ‘ Quench not the 
smoking flax *—to which I add, ‘ Never give unneces¬ 
sary pain *. The cricket is not the nightingale; why 
tell him so. Throw yourself into the mind of the 
cricket—the process is newer and more ingenious; and 
it is what charity commands.—A miel. 

Referbnces. — XII. 20.—W. Ralph, Chriitian World Pulpit^ 
vol. Izxi. 1007, p. 132. F. Mudie, Bible TnUhe and Bible 
Characters^ p. 139. C. E. Jefferson, The Character of Jesus^ p. 
269. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. i. p. 6. XII. 20, 21. — A. O. 
Brown, British Weekly Pulpit^ vol. ii. p. 268. XII. 22. — 
Parker, HomiUtie Analysis on the New Testament^ vol. iii. pw 
127. Birkett Dover, The Ministry of Mercy^ p. 102. Parker^ 
The Inner Life of Christy vol. ii. p. 205. T. S. Evans, Expositor 
(2nd Scries), vol. iii. p. 7. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (1st 
Series), No. 16. Ashley, Homilies of St. Thomas Aquinas for 
Advent^ etc., No. 6 of Lent. J. Keble, Sermons for the Christian 
Year, No. 22. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, 
No. 22; see also A. B. Bruce, ‘ On the Sympathy of Christ* in 
The Galilean Gospel, p. 128. XII. 22, 30.—W. M. Taylor, 
The Miracles of Our Saviour^ p. 187. XII. 22-37. — John Laid- 
law, The Miracles of Our Lord, p. 218. XII. 24. — A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Matthew IX.'XVIL p. 171. 
XII. 28.—G. Matheson, Voices of the Spirit, p. 93. A, F. 
Wilmington Ingram, Under the Dome, p. 93. XII. 30.—G. H. 
Morrison, The Wings of the Morning, p. 216. H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes Jor a Year, p. 190. W. J. Knox- 
Little, Church Times, vol. xxx. 1892, p. 338. XII. 30-34. — 
W. M. Taylor, The Miracles of Our Saviour, p, 400. XII. 
30-32. — R. W. Dale, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. 1895, 
p. 168. C. Kingsley, Sermons on National Suh}e<^, p. 395. 
C. Holland, Gleanings from a Ministry of Fifty Years, p. 104. 
R. Scott, »Oxford University Sermons, p. 64. W. Lee, Uni¬ 
versity Sermons, p. 104. 

THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST 

* Whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of Man^ it shall 

be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, nor in the world to come.’— Matthew xii. 32. 

The sensitiveness of this critical age is veiT wonder¬ 
ful. Considering the immense number 01 insignifi¬ 
cant pci'sons who are favoured with paragraphs and 
biographies in papere, one might imagine that the 
great majority would regard with composure what 
was written about them. This patience might at 
least be looked for from those whose main occupation 
it is to abuse their fellow-ci'eatui’ea. As a matter of 
fact, this equanimity is very rare, even among the 
greatest. Mr. Gladstone, in his curious chapter of 
autobiography, tells us that a silly electioneering 

C * rd once almost unmanned him. ‘ It freezes the 
in moments of retirement and reflection for a 
man to think that he can have presented a picture so 
hideous to the view of a fellow-creature.* More authors 
than would easily be believed have the criticisms of 
their books ‘broken* to them. Geoige Eliot and 
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Dickens could not read theirs at all. There is some¬ 
thing very ignoble about this. At all events, the 
person who cannot endure criticism should refrain 
from criticising. 

I. In singular contrast with this is the majestic and 
calm temper of Christ, summed up in that marvellous 
saying. Whosoever speaketh a word against the 
Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him, Mark the 
tremendous assumption—that the critic is always 
wrong. Never a word is said against the Son of Man 
that can be justified. More, no one ever speaks 
against the Son of Man without sinning. Rut the 
sin docs not place him beyond the reach of merey. 
He will be—forgiven. The sentence might have 
ended differently. It might have been. Whosoever 
■hall speak against the Son of Man shall be— 
answered ? silenced ? punished ? No—forgiven. Did 
Christ ever assert His Divinity more absolutely and 
yet more benignantly ? 

II, Whosoever mall speak against the Holy 
Ohost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, nor in the world to come. There is one sin 
80 heinous that it closes for all ages and in all worlds 
every door of mercy. The soul that sins it will 
never be revived by any Divine spring. It is no 
mysterious transgression to be struck upon at an un¬ 
known sfage in the prodigal's path. It is no sudden, 
angry blasphemy. Whoever lears that he has com¬ 
mitted it and prays for pardon is worlds away from 
it It is the sin of those who know Christ in His 
essence, who realize His Spirit for what He is, and 
who deliberately call Him unclean. The historical 
Christ may be misjudged. Our teachere may misre¬ 
present Him. We may speak a word against Him 
without the purpose delibemtely to sever our life from 
His. But when His Spirit—the Spirit of compassion 
and purity—is known and hated, then the endless 
alienation has begun. 

HI. Compassion is the first word which describes 
the Spirit of Christ. It is a deep word—deeper 
almost than love, as the mother knows who has seen 
her child in the delirium of fever. Christ came to 
bring in the reign of righteousness, but before and 
after justice is pity. The march of justice is slow: 
to be tracked by altars of sacrifice. Slowly we come 
to purer laws, but meanwhile deepest in man’s lot is 
suffering that cannot wait. To this Christ stretched 
forth His hand. Marking as He did with pity those 
who knew their evil case, and with a deeper pity 
those who did not. He went about healing all manner 
of sickness and disease among the people. He set in 
motion the while those mighty forces that are gradu¬ 
ally transforming the world. But compassion had 
to do its work firet, and when justice is done in the 
ideal commonwealth, compassion will take up the 
work again. But He saw the univei-sal misery as the 
result of sin. The fangs of the Serpent had done 
thia He set Himself, therefore, not to reform, but 
to save. He believed that men could be saved. His 
inseparable following from the very dregs of society 
proclaimed that the kingdom of heaven was for 


publicans and harlots. He lowered not a jot the 
standaixl of purity while He declaimed that those who 
came to Him would in no wise be cast out. When 
at last He lifted His eyes to God from His long 
brooding over eaithly woe, His thought was of peace 
and joy. This is the Spirit of Christ—the Spirit of 
compassion, of purity, and hope. To see this and to 
speak against it is the blasphemy that eternally severs 
the creature from the Creator.—W. RobebtsonNicoiXi 
Ten Minute Sermons, p. 95. 

THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 

'Whosoever shall speak ag^ainst the Holy Spirit, it shall nol 
be forg^.ven him, neither in this age, nor in that which le 
to come.’— Matthew xii. 3a (R V.). 

I. To take these words as an authoritative declaration 
of the unending duration of evil, and the ceaseless 
retributive punishment of the evildoer, is to inter- 
ose an immeasurable barrier between God and the 
umanity for the existence of which He is solely re¬ 
sponsible ; and hopelessly to confuse the standard 
of moral rectitude, by implying the inability of God 
to act upon the commana He has enforced on men 
to forgive one another, even until seventy times 
seven. 

It is instructive in this context to note the quota¬ 
tions in Bingham’s Antiquities from the early 
Fathers of the C hristian Church in connexion witn 
what is called the ‘ unpardonable sin‘ The notion/ 
he says, ‘ that the ancients had of the sin against the 
Holy Ghost was not that it was absolutely unpardon¬ 
able, but that men were to be punished for it both 
in this world and the next, unless they repented 
of it.' 

H. Consider, then, what is the cogency and extent 
of this dread declaration which remains in the 
page of Holy Scripture as a warning to the hardened 
and impenitent The eternal truth is that wilful, 
continuous opposition to an elemental principle is 
unforgiveable, in the sense of the removal of the 
inevitable consequences of the opposition, either in 
this world or in the spiritual world. If man, in the 
exercise of what he calls his freedom, blasphemes an 
elemental law of the natural world, he commits the 
unpardonable sin against nature. 

Now, in the passage of Scripture before us, this 
declaration is made with regard to the ultimate 
factors of being both in the natural world and in the 
spiritual world. But, it may be asked, can rebellion 
against elemental law in the natural world be de 
signated rebellion against the Holy Spirit? The 
answer to the question is found in a reverent con¬ 
sideration of the nature, place, power, and revealed 
functions of that particular operation of the Eternal 
which is named in the Nicene Creed, ‘ the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord, the Life-giver'. For the Holy 
Spirit is the universal life, the * I am' in whatever 
is, the essential vitality creating all, pervading all, 
sustaining ail. 

IIL When we, with the awakened God-germ 
striving within us, with the guarantee of our baptism 
that we are in very deed the Lord's, persistently, 
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consciously resist, ignore, blaspheme that ‘ gentle 
▼oice, soft as the breath of even '—when we dc liber- 
ately become empty of the Spirit that we may be 
full of self, the question of ‘forgiveness* does not 
enter into it, for forgiveness does not remake 
character. 

Man’s safety, man's happiness, man's illumination, 
the formation of man’s character—all depend on his 
being filled with the Spirit, for * the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodnevss, faith, meekness, self-contiol ’.—Basil Wil- 
BKRKoacE, Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey^ 
p. 84. 

Refkrencfs.—XII. 33.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — St, Matthew IX.^XVII. p. 181. Lyman Abbott, 
Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlix. 1890, p. 120. XII. 34.— 
C. E. Jefferson, The Character of Jesus^ p. 05. W. G. Ruther¬ 
ford, The Key of Knowledge^ p. ICO. JohuKer, Sermons, p. 121. 

CHARACTER THE SPRING OF LIFE 
** A good man out of the good treasure of the heart bringeth 
forth good things: and an evil man out of the evil 
treasure bringem forth evil things.*— Matthew xii. 35 . 

This is the compact statement of a truth upon which 
Jesus laid the last emphasis—that everything defienrls 
on character. The word has two meanings. And 
according to its original sense character is the mark 
made upon a stone by engraving. It is therefore 
the stamp of the soul and the expression of a man’s 
being. Character has also come to accpiire a second¬ 
ary meaning. It is not now what the man is, and 
will continue to be, but what he says he is or appears 
to ha It is the outer show of the man: it is his 
reputation. 

I . One profound difference between our Master 
and the l^liarisees turned upon the reading of this 
word. With the Pharisees, character was reputation, 
and their whole strength was given to performing a 
religious play. With Jesus character was nature, 
and He was ever insisting that a man must be judged 
not by appearance but by the heart; not by what 
he says, or even by what he does, but by what he is. 

II. Common speech betrays our implicit conviction, 
and every day we oureelves acknowledge the suprem¬ 
acy of character. One man may use the most pei-sua- 
sive words, but no one gives heed because they are not 
the outcome of a tnie soul ; another may speak with 
rough simplicity, and his neighbours respond because 
every word beai's the stamp of a brave heai*t. 

III. If character be the spring of life then two 
things follow. 

1 . That every man's work is the expression of 
himself. Just as the Almighty is ever creating 
under a Divine necessity, because He must express 
Himself, and just as His character can be discovered 
by those who have eyes to see in the parable of 
creation, so every man works under the same com¬ 
pulsion, and reveals himself by the fruit of his hands. 
According as a man is true, so is his work ; in pro¬ 
portion as he is false, so is his work. One of the 
secrets of great art is sincerity, but if the soul be 
crooked the work will be a makeshift. 


2. Conduct as much as work springs from the 
heart, and by the hcai*t must be judged. Both God 
and man try conduct by subtler tests than the 
outward appearance, and two actions of the same 
kind may have a different moral complexion. Is 
calculating prudence on the same level as devout 
consecration, and do they prove an equal quality i» 
the soul ? We oui-selves pass behind acts to motives ; 
we also trace the life up to its birthplace. Men are 
loved who have been able to give but little because 
they gave it brotherly, fragrant with love ; men are 
hateef who have given largely because they gave 
ostentatiously and inhumanly with cold and careless 
hand.— J. Watson (Ian Maclaren), The Inspiration 
of Our Faith, p. 157. 

References. —XII. 36.—F. E. Paget, Sermons on Diities 
of Daily Life, p. 123 ; see also F. E, Paget, Studies in the 
Christian Character, p. 79. XII. 36, 37.—G. Buchanan Gray, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. 1899, p. 140. Stopford A 
Brooke, Short Sermons, p. 278. 

THE GIFT OF SPEECH 

* By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thoa 
ahalt be condemned.’—M atthew xii. 37. 

We should do well, perhaps, to see what is our 
sponsibility as possessoi-s of the gift of speech, to 
examine that common endowment which is the dis¬ 
tinction and glory of the human race, the pift of 
language, and what is the responsibility which be¬ 
longs to us for the right use of our words. We all 
of us know that we must answer to God for this 
great gift wherein, as the outward expression of His 
reason, man stands forth as the acknowledged bead 
of creation. 

I. Words of Beauty.—It is to God that we have 
to answer for our speech, and every misuse of this 
gift is an offence against Him. A man ought to sea 
to it that he does nothing with his tongue which 
will break the harmony of this world’s prayers or 
insult the God of beauty, to Whom the nomage of 
creation is unceasingly offered. 

II. Words of Truth.—Our words are uttered not 
only in the presence of the God of beauty, they are 
uttered in the hearing of the God of truth. We 
ought to think most earnestly about this division 
of the subject, because there must be a deep-seated 
tendency in human nature to abuse this gift of 
language, to use it in the service of untruthfulnesa 
We are startled from time to time by revelations of 
gigantic frauds, and wholesale impostures built up by 
lies. Coming nearer home, are we not obliged to 
make a wide distinction between things which we 
hear and things which we see? In our hatred of 
hypocrisy we have gone to the other extreme. Why 
are good people so shy in their religious professions ? 
God ought to come first and not the consciousness of 
men. The man who makes no secret of his principles 
is the man who in the end suffers the least persecu¬ 
tion, and is not tempted really so much to deny his 
Lord. It is a bad thing to be a hypocrite, but it k 
also a very bad thing to be a self-conscious coward. 

III. Words of Comfort. —Our words are uttered fai 
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the face of Him Who is called the God of all com¬ 
fort, Whose mission it is to strengthen and cheer, as 
well as in the face of Him Who is the God of beauty 
and the God of truth. How much can be done by 
woixls to help and cheer and advise. How much can 
be done to pull down, damage, and destroy. When 
we think of what language has done to enrich the race 
we may well shrink from the unutterable degrada¬ 
tion and base ideas, couched in unworthy and squalid 
language, while in all our convei-sation thei-e must 
always be set before us the importance of truth and 
honour and respect and love for others. If these be 
absent, then too soon there sets in that mor&l waip 
of character which causes it to lose its hold on the 
true, the beautiful, and the good. For men despise 
one who is not true; they mistrust the smart con- 
ti'oversialist, and the envenomed critic; they drive 
him at last from their company, and dethrone him 
from the pinnacle of their re8|x^ct. What is this 
but a reflection of that righteous wrath which, in 
the end, will cast away for ever from the golden city 
and the home of truth whatsoever deflleth and what¬ 
soever loveth and maketh a lie. 

JUSTIFICATION BY WORDS 

* By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
ahalt be condemned.*—M atthew xii. 37. 

Many a battle royal has been fought over the doc¬ 
trines of justification by faith and justification by 
works, but perhaps we have heard less than we ought 
about justification by words. It is not an Apostle, 
but the Master Himself, who urges the too much 
neglected truth that men are justified by their words. 

This great utterance of Jesus was called forth by 
the malevolent ciiticism of the Pharisees. He had 
just performed a great healing miracle which had 
astonished the assembled crowds, and convinced them 
that He was the Messiah. The spiteful Pharisees 
have another explanation. He casts out demons, 
they said, by the prince of the demons. They do 
not and dare not deny the fact, but they explain it 
by asserting that He is in league with the powers of 
evil. And nothing could have troubled Jesus more 
than this, that men should look upon His beautiful 
and gracious deed, and delilx'rately pronounce it the 
work of the Devil. Men who could do that were 
not only lost to all sense of honour, but were devoid 
of moral sensibilities. Their world was turned up¬ 
side down. They were the sworn foes of beneficence. 
They called good evil and evil good. No words, 
therefore, were too severe to characterize their moral 
brutality, and our consciences instinctively acknow¬ 
ledge the justice of this great uttei-ance of Jesus, ‘ By 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy worcfs 
thou shalt be condemned". 

I. It is a great thing, this human speech of ours— 
a terrible thing I Some, who know the awful powers 
and dangers that lie hidden in the heart of a word, 
have thought it the highest wisdom to keep the 
Kps sealed. ‘Speech is silvern, silence is golden.’ 
Tnere are few nations without a proverb which ex¬ 


presses the superiority of silence to speech. Like 
most words which tersely embody the wisdom of 
humanity upon its average levels, this proverb is 
only partly true ; it partly needs to be supphanented 
by a more courageous word. There are indeed times 
when silence is the highest wisdom; there are other 
times when silence is a crime! It is a ci*ime to say, 
in a moment of passion, the thing that wounds; but 
it is no less a crime to leave unsaid the thing that 
might have helped or sootlied or cheered. The wise 
man is not always the silent man ; he is the man who 
uses words for God. 

II. There is much that is pathetic in the history of 
human speech. C ase-endings, which were originally 
full of significance, lose their freshness and force, and 
often vanish altogether, their place being taken, per¬ 
haps, by some prepositional phrase, whose clumsiness 
would have astonished the ancient men. And what hat 
happened to Jie infle'^tions has too often happened to 
the words themselves. They have steadily but surely 
been emptied of their great original content An 
‘awful phtce^ used to mean a place which could touch 
the spirit to awe—such a place as the rugged hill-side 
where the lonely Jacob saw the angels of God ivscend- 
ing and descending. It would mean something very 
different to-day. (xreat words have so often passed 
through careless and insincere lips that they no longer 
mean what they once meant ‘ Awfully, has, in much 
colloquial speech, usui*ped the place of ‘ very \ We 
use superlatives where sincerer men would use posi¬ 
tives ; for this is, in pail, a question of individual 
and social sincerity. As strong and noble words 
gradually lost theii* meaning, tliey had to be rein- 
forci*d by other words, and these again by other 
words, till the old simplicity and strength became 
little more than a philological tradition. To say 
that a thing is good, or that we like it well, ought 
to be one of the highest expressions of appreciation; 
but that is hardly the market value of those great 
words to-day. The careless application of these and 
many similar words has deprived them of their primal 
strength and flavour; and part of the Christian 
problem to-day is just to learn to use the strong 
common woi (is of our English speech with that noble 
sincerity which can dispense with superlatives and 
exaggerations. 

III. In the last resort, this is a question of char¬ 
acter. A man necessarily speaks as he is. It is 
himself that he utters. His words are his spirit 
rendered audible. They show what manner of man 
he is; they justify or condemn him. A good man 
will therefore be careful of all his words, but he must 
especially beware how he uses the great words of the 
Christian faith. He must be jealously on his guard 
lest his use of them deplete them of their Divine ebn- 
tent. There are some words whose original nobility 
is gone, perhaps beyond all hope of recovery ; but 
there are others which every man should count it a 
privilege to keep bright and clean. We shall not 
lightly, for example, call every one a Christian whose 
name is written upon the books of the visible Church. 
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We shall reserve that word for those who love Christ, 
not in word only, but in deed and truth. The right 
and con.scientious use of woids will strengthen the 
sincerity of onr own soul, and will constitute our tiny 
contribution to the maintenance of at least one lofty 
ideal among the men and women about us. We 
shall, even in the common converse of our life, strive 
to realize both the dignity and the responsibility of 
human speech; and we shall use it cheerfully indeed, 
but humbly and carefully, as men who will one day 
have to give an account. 

Rbperexces.— XII. 37.—H. Harris, Short Sermon^ p. 174. 
M. G. Glazebrook, Prospicey p. 141. 

ON POWER 

* Master, we would see a sign from Thee.* —Matthbw xii. 38. 

I. PEorijfi are always asking why miracles no longer 
happen and inferring from their cessation that they 
never did happen. It seems to me that the answer 
to this question is writ large in the history of man¬ 
kind, and the answer is tliis—man can very raiely 
be safely entrusted with any exceptional power. The 
experience of the world proves this. It is really 
the moml of the Old 'Festament Senptures. Such 
phrases as * God’s spirit striving with man,* simply 
means, God, seeing how far man can be entrusted with 
what, for want of a better word, I must still call 
■upeiTiatural truth, or supernatural powers. 

Man at his best has been tested and failed, Moses 
and the IVophets had been tried with the trust of 
exceptional power, and had used it badly, as pride 
and pjussion prompted. To all in turn had been 
committed extraordinary gifts, and all in turn had 
employed them badly. ^Vhat was left? St. Paul 
shall answer us : * When the fullness of time was come, 
God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law *. 

II. Christ was sent, and, at the outset of His career, 
was tempted as Moses and Elias had been tempted. 
In the wilderness, on the mountain, and on the 
pinnacle, He was given three delib nate choices. He 
was solicited, fii*st, to make bread out of stones— 
that is, to employ His sujjernatuial power to satisfy 
His own hunger—a personal want. Secondly, to 
fling Himself from a pinnacle of the Temple—to 
show at the outset of His mission, in the face of all 
the })eof)lc, a sign that should compel their recog¬ 
nition of His Divine power ; thirdly, to worship—to 
acknowledge—the power of evil, for gain. 

On each of these occasions of making a deliberate 
choice Christ made the right choice, and the choice 
I am afraid man would not have made. 

Christ had supernatural power, but He never used 
it to gratify cunosity. He never used it without a 
practical purpose. He did miracles, but they were 
in nearly every case miracles of mercy and kindness. 

III. Thus we may say Christ knew how to use 
power, and from His time to the present day we have 
no excuse for not using power for good. In a word, 
one of the chief lessons of Christ’s life was to teach 
men how to use their powers; and that the powers 


we have are sufficient for our need. He taught men 
that the power shown in not using power is often 
the most sublime exercise of power. If whole cen¬ 
turies elapse in which ‘ miracles do not haf)pen,* and 
l^eople begin to deny that they ever did happen, this 
is due only to the fact that men are not found who 
can fulfil the necessary conditions ; and also, I think, 
if one may say sc) reverently, that God prefers a more 
excellent way—that men should learn, not by signs 
and wonders, but by humble faithful use of the 
natural reasoning powers He has given them.—C. H. 
Butcher, The Sound of a Voice that is Still, p. 122. 

References.— XII. 38.—Hugh Black, Christ*$ Service of 
Love, p. 181. C. J. Vaughan, Lad Words in (he Parish Church 
of Doncaster, p. 181. J. Fraser, University Sermons, p. 67. 
P. Aiisloy KUis, Old Beliefs and Modem Believers, p. 154. 
XII. 38-45.—Spurgeon, <i>8rmons, vol. xlviii. No. 2779. XII. 
39, 40.—A. G. Mortimer, One Hundred Miniature Sermons, p. 
273 . XII. 41.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
St. Matthew IX.-XVII. p. 192. W. M. Punshon, Privilege 
and Responsibility, A Sermon, p. 731. XII. 42.—H. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton, God's Heroes, p. 128. A. Maclaren, Eo^ 
positions of Holy Scripture — St, Matthew IX,-XVII, p. 196. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 533 ; vol. xlviii. No. 2777. 
XII. 43 45.—F. E. Paget, The Spirit of Discipline, p. 131. 
J. H. Jellett, The Elder Son, p. 268. J. W. Mills, After- 
Glow, p. 157 . C. A. Scott, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixx. 
1900, p. 13. C. A. Berry, Vision and Duty, p. 171. 

PARTIAL REFORMATION 

* He findeth it empty, swept, and s^arnished.’—M atthbw 

XII. 44. 

L The Partial Reformation.—The three pnxlicates 
are ail significant. Empty, the old tenant has gone 
out, but no new one come in. Swept, some of the 
dirt is cleared away. Garnished, some attempts at 
decoration made. So it is a perfect picture of super¬ 
ficial reformation of morals without religion. Swept, 
representing suppression of vice. Garnished, repre* 
seiiting some alteration for the good. But the failure 
of the whole thing because it is empty. There is no 
lofty enthusiasm, no high principle, no seed of a 
Divine life. Most accurately of all, there is no in¬ 
dwelling Christ 

II. The End of it in Complete Submission.—All 

reformation which leaves the heai’t empty is precari¬ 
ous. There is danger from strength of habit, power 
of circumstances, weakness of our will. It is like an 
empty bottle, let down into the sea, the sides smashed 
in. Christ* must fill it if we would have it whole, 
otherwise there is no reason why the demon should 
not enter again. Whitewash and beautifying will 
not keep him out. 

Partial refonnation which fails makes a man very 
much worse. ‘ Then goeth he, and taketh with him¬ 
self seven other spirits more wicked than himself.’ 
Sometimes worse vices come instead of the original, 
Le. a man gives up one vice and takes to others, as a 
gardener changes the things he growa 

ill. The Only Thorough and Secure Way is to 
Cast Out the Evil Spirit,—A stronger than he com- 
eth, i.e. goes out because Christ comes in, fills the heart 
and is garrison and guard to keep it There is the 
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presence within of a new nature, the expulsive power 
of a new affection. As rej^ards our lower nature, 
there is no better way of curing? a lower desire than 
to kindle, if it were possible, a higher, which will ex¬ 
pel the lower taste. So we are not to go fighting in 
our own strength, but to open our heai’ts for Christ’s 
entrance. lie will come and fill our souls.—A. 
Maclarkn. 

Rkperences.—XII. 45 .—J. B. Mozley, Sermons Parochial 
and Occasional^ p. 118. XII. 46-60.—C. Hollimd, Gleanings 
from a Ministry of Fifty Years^ p. 123. II. Ward Beecher, 
Sermons (Ist Series), p. 284. XII. 48.—H. W. Morrow, 
Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Ixxiii. 1908, p. 69. XII. 48-60. 
—R. E. Hutton, Orovm of Christy vol. i. p. 109. XII. 

49, 60.— ^V. H. Murray, The Fruits of the Spirit^ p. 474. J. P. 
Chown, The Penny Pulpit^ vol. xiv. No. 846, p. 446. XII. 

50. —R. C. Fillingham, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. liv. 1898, 
p. 339. XIII. 1-9.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture-St. Matthew IX,-XVIL p. 201. XIII. 1-23.-J. Laid- 
law. Studies in the Parables^ p. 49. 

THE PARABLE OP THE SOWER 

'Behold, a sower went forth to sow.*—M atthew xiil 3. 

In regard to the figure hei*e. None — not leaven \inth 
its assimilating power, nor light with its illuminating 
rays, nor bread with its nutritious elements, nor 
water as it springs sparkling from a mossy fountain 
to parched and thirsty lips—none sets forth the 
Woid of God better than this of seed. For ex¬ 
ample :— 

L There is Life in Seed. —Dry and dead as it seems, 
let a seed be planted with a stone—flashing diamond, 
or burning ruby; and while that in the richest soil 
remains a stone, this awakes and, biii’sting its husky 
shell, rises from the ground to adorn the eai*th witn 
beauty, perfume the air with fragrance, or enrich men 
with its fruit. Such life there is in all, but especially 
in Gospel truth. 

II. There is Force in Seed. —Buried in the ground 
a seed does not remain ineii;—lie there in a living 
tomb. It forces its way upward, and with a power 
quite remarkable in a soft, green, feeble blade, pushes 
aside the dull clods that cover it Wafted by winds 
or dt opped by passing bird into the fissure of a crag, 
from weak beginnings, the acom grows into an oak— 
growing till by the forth-putting of a silent but con¬ 
tinuous force, it heaves the stony table from its bed, 
rending the rock in pieces. But what so worthy to 
be called the power as well as the wisdom of God as 
that Word which, lodged in the mind, and accom¬ 
panied by the Divine blessing, fed by showei-s from 
neaven, rends hearts, harder than the rocks, in pieces? 

III. There is a Power of Propagation in Seed.— 
Thus a single grain of corn would, were the produce 
of each season sown again, so spread from field to 
field, from counti’y to country, from continent to con¬ 
tinent, as in the course of a few years to cover the 
whole surface of the earth with one wide harvest— 
employing all the sickles, filling all the bams, and 
feeding all the mouths in the world. Such an event, 
indeed, could not happen in nature, because each 
latitude has its own productions, and there is no 


plf^nt formed to grow alike under the sun of Africa 
and amid the snows of Greenland. It is the glory of 
the Gospel, and one of the evidences of its Divine 
origin that it can : and, unless j)rophecy fail, that it 
shall. There is not a shore which shall not be sown 
with this seed ; not a land but shall yield harvests of 
glory to God and of souls for heaven.— Thomas 
Guthrie, Parables of Our Lord, p. 222. 

IS CHRISTIANITY A FAILURE? 

• Behold, A sower went forth to sow.’— Matthew xiii. 3 . 

I. One day thei‘e came to Chri.st those who asked 
the question : ‘ Are there many that be saved ? * 
What a field here for an interesting discussion I But 
He sent them back with the warning ; ‘ Strive ye to 
enter in at the strait gate And so sometimes, when 
in a broad and interesting fashion we would treat 
great questions in a somewhat detached and impartial 
manner. He often sends men back to the more com¬ 
monplace task of examining their own hearts and 
their own lives. We can quite imagine that when 
such a question as ‘Is Christianity a failure ? ’ is put 
up for discussion, He would rather that each one of 
us put the question to himself in a somewhat more 
personal fashion, namely, ‘ Am I a failure ? * 

II. It is that question which the parable of the sower 
partly answers. Our Lord, indeed, in this parable 
admits that Christianity is a failure again and again; 
failure on the hard ground, failure on the shallow 
ground, failure on the unclean gixiund, failure, as it 
would seem, everywhere. But He bids men remem¬ 
ber that the cause of the failure lies not in the seed, 
but in the soil; not in the Word, but in the beaita 
of men. 

HI. We see as we read this parable that it la 
assumed from the very l)eginning that there is in 
man, at least in certain limits, a power of free will; 
that there is in every heart some capacity for recep¬ 
tion, and the great central lesson and meaning of the 
parable is simply this, that it is in the co-operation 
of the seed and the soil, of the grace of God and the 
will of man, that there lie all the possibilities of that 
harvest which in the individual is character and in 
society the kingdom of God. 

The whole programme of life may really be summed 
up in a single sentence :— 

Our wills are ours, we know not how, 

Our wills are ours to make them Thine. 

H. R. Gamble, Church Family Newspaper, vol xv. 

p. 218. 

References. —XIII. 3.—R. H. McKim, The Oospd in (k$ 
Christian Year, p. 147. H. Scott Holland, God's City, pw 
121; see also Christian World Pulpit, vol. xiii. 1892, p. 14L 
Henry Alford, Sermons on Christian Doctrine, p. 120. E, W. 
Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 76. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2842. XIII. 3-6.—R. VYinterbotham,. 
Sermons and Expositions, pp. 108-.61. XIII. 3-9.— The Dufi- 
dee Pulpit, 1872, p. 17* O* Salmon, Non-Miraeulous Christie 
anity, p. 196. XIII. 3-8, 18-23.—Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
Thoughts on Some of The Parables of Jesus, p. 13. XIII. 3-9, 
18-23.—B. W. Maturin, Practical Studies an ihs Parables of 
Our Lord, p. 1. 
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SOCIAL REFORM 
‘Some fell by the wayside.'- - Matthew xiii. 4. 

There is a kind of soil which is content to remain 
hard arid barren. 'Fhe vei-se ^ives a picture of many 
men and women who have no spiritual receptiveness. 
They do not undcTstand the language of the Psalmist: 
* Like as the hart desii eth th(,* water brooks, so longeth 
my soul after Thee, O Cxod This kind of nature is 
to be found in many different places, and among 
many kinds of men. 

I. Hard circumstances often make men unrespon¬ 
sive to any spiritual ideal to the higher nature. We 
know very well with some circumstances need not be, 
and sometimes are not, in themselves a fatal draw¬ 
back. Some men can resist all the evil influences of 
environment. There were saints in Csesars house¬ 
hold, and we have seen that in the dullest and 
dreariest slums some wear the white flower of a 
blanjeless life. But of men in the mass it is true 
that the outward conditions of life must tell upqp 
the spiritual state. Here 80 (*ial reform has its part 
to play. The only hope for the hard soil is that it 
should be broken up, and this is what wnse social re¬ 
form can do. It cannot make men Christians or give 
them spiritual life, but it can prepare the soil for the 
seed. * Take away the stone,' said our Lord to His 
disciples, ere He summoned I^azarus to come forth. 
The one act can be done by the disciples, the other 
only by the Lord Himself. 

II. Sphere are those who are influenced strangely 
by heiedity to an indifference to spiritual things. 
These are not the victims of untoward circumstances. 
Often they lead the pleasantest lives, and live in the 
pleasantest places, but religion comes to thorn without 
appeal. They do not understand it, and they do not 
want it Wliat are we to do for them ? We can 
only wait for the discipline of life and the tiaining of 
love to break up the hardened soil. Love and sonxiw 
are the chief openere of the heai-t which enable the 
Divine Grace to enter in. 

III. We must not forgot that men often harden 
themselves. They neglect opportunities and refuse 
light And so we find the obdurate conscience which 
once was soft; the hard heart which once was tender. 
All this is the story of neglected grace and of re¬ 
jected light The old judgment is uttered: ‘Take 
the talent from himAs we think of this possibility 
coming so near us all, the hardening that arises from 
neglec’ted opportunities, there are two passages which 
occur to our minds ; ‘ Take heed how ye hear,' and 
‘To-day, if ye will hear His Voice, harden not your 
hearts'.—H. R. Gamble, Church Family Ncwb- 
papery vol. xv. p. 218, 13 March, 1908. 

Repkrknces.— XIII. 4, 5, 0, 18.—J. Sidmouth Coopc*r, 
Ckriitian Wcyrld Pvlpit, vol. Ixiv. 190«3, p. 162. XIII. 6 , 6 .— 
Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. xlix. No. 2844. XIII. 6.-~F. E. 
Paget, TK 4 Spirit of Diacipliney p. 142. XIII. 7. —Spurgeon, 
SermonSy vol. xxxiv. No. 2040. 


GOOD SOIL 

* Other fell into good groand. and brought forth fruit, tome am 
hundredfold, some sixtyiold, some thirtjfold. Who hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.'— Matthew xiii. 8, 9. 

OoB Lord describes for us here the characteristics of 
good soil. He tells us what sort of man he is who 
profits by the Sunday sermon, and he tells us first of 
all that the right hearer has an honest and good 
heart 

I. An honest and ^ood heart means that kind of 
heart in which there is some affinity to the messam 
received, a correspondence which we sometimes taxe 
for granted. It may well be that the soil of our 
heart has ceased to become honest and good because 
we have not kept it infonned or receptive or inter¬ 
ested in the highest things which form the object 
matter of our intelligence. It is a matter of supreme 
indiflerence to many men whether the Creed be main¬ 
tained in its integrity or not. The Atonement is 
a doctrine in which they have no practical interest^ 
and never even attempt to understand. The Incar* 
nation is a truth which they cannot imagine to be 
worth all the disputations which surge round it 
Heaven and the joys of Paradise may be all very 
well for those who like them, but for themselves they 
would much rather stay where they are. It is no 
satisfaction to them to be told about Christian holi¬ 
ness ; the ways of society and the ordinary code are 
quite sufficient. The ways and doings of Sciiptural 
characters awake in them no responsive interest what¬ 
soever. If religion is a department of human learn¬ 
ing which we can take up as an extm subject or let 
alone, well and good; but if religion is a question 
which concerns our well-being here and our etenial 
salvation hereafter, it is nothing short of a disaster 
to have reached a state where religion and religious 
things fail to awake even a languid interest. It is 
not a good sign if sermon subjects fail to interest 
us. Ask God to give you an interest in these topics, 
which ai*e the most serious that can occupy a man'a 
heart 

II. But the man with an honest and good heai*t ia 
more than i^eceptive; he is retentive. Having heard 
the Word he keeps it. This is the trouble : how to 
keep what is heard in face of the birds, and the 
pressure of the rock, under the adverse growth of 
thorns which spoil the results. It is impossible for 
the message to stick if we have no place for it in our 
hearts, if we are not in a condition to be either 
instructed or advised. If we only set ourselves to 
practise what we have heard, if only we would act on 
the advice we receive, or carry out some of the things 
we know, what different men and women we should be! 

III. ‘Fruit with patience.* It is the unchanging 
Gospel which needs patience. So also does the heai-er, 
too, need patience in the presence of forgotten truth, 
now perhaps for the fii-st time revealed to him. It is 
a good thing for us to hear from time to time all the 
counsel of God set before us, and to learn patiently 
to investigate the claims made upon our taith and 
understanding. 
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Take heed how ye hear. The responsibility of the 
preacher is, as it must always be, immense, but there 
IS a responsibility which rests with the hearer to offer 
that honest and good heart, to retain and develop 
with patience the seed which is to bear fruit unto 
everlasting life. 

References. —XIII. 8, 9.—Canon Newbolt, Church Times^ 
Tol. 1. 1903, p. 285. XIII. 9.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — St. Matthew IX. -XVII. p. 211. XIII. 10.— 
J. A. Bain, Questions Answered by Christ, p. 22. XIII. 10, 11.— 
8 . D. McConnell, A Year's Sermons, p. 217. XIII. 10-13.— 
H. Scott Holland, Christian World Pupil, vol. x\. 1891, p. 
161. XIII. 10-17.—Spurjfeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 
2304. XIII. 11, 12.—T. Chalmers, Sermons Preached in the 
Tron Church, Glasgow, p. 84. XIII. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. XXV. No. 1488. J. Service, Sermons, p. 159. P. Young, 
Plain Preaching to Poor People (7th Series), p. 107. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Matthew IX.- 
XVII. p. 220. XIII. 13.—/6«I. p. 230. XIII. 14.—J. H. 
Thom, A Spiritual Faith, p. 35. 

* Seeing they see not; and hearing they hear not, neither do 

they understand.'— Matthkw xiii. 13. 

In our own generation, and our own land, are many 
pariahs, sitting amongst us all, nay, oftentimes sitting 
(yet not recognized lor what they are) at good men^s 
tables. How general is that sensuous dullness, that 
deafness of the heart, which the Scriptures attribute 
to human beings ! ^ Having ears, they hear not; and 

seeing they do not understand.* In the ver)^ act of 
facing or touching a dreadful object, they wdl deny 
its existence. Men say to me daily, when I ask them, 
in passing, * Anything in this morning’s par)er ? * * Oh 
no, nothing at all.* And, as I never had any other 
answer, I am bound to suppose that . . . every day 
was a blank day, yielding absolutely nothing—what 
children call a deaf nut, offering no kernel; and yet 
the tohd product has caused angels to weep apd 
tremble.— De Quincey. 

The service of philosophy and of religion and culture 
as well, to the human spirit, is to startle it into a 
sharp and eager observation.—P atee, 

References.— XIII. 14, J5.—R. VY. Church, Village 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 62. XIII. 15-23.—B, D. Johns, 
Pulpit Notes, p. 157. XIII. 18-23.—J. Laidlaw, Studies in 
the Parables, p. 65. 

* The care of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke 

the word.’— Matthew xiii. 22. 

* After this,’ George Fox writes in his Journal for 
1650, ‘ I was moved to go into Derbyshire, where the 
mighty power of God was among Friends. And I 
went to Chesterfield, where one Hritland was priest. 
He saw beyond the common sort of priest, for he had 
been partly convinced, and had spoken much on be¬ 
half of Truth, before he was priest there; but when 
the priest of that town died, he got the parsonage, 
and choked himself with it’ 

Reperbncpa. —XIII. 22.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2040. XIII. 24, 25.—W. Lee, University Sermons, p. 
84. A. 6. Mortimer, One Hundred Miniature Sermons, vol. i. 
p. 120. XIII. 24-30.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — St. Matthew IX.-XVII. p. 234. G. Monks, Pastor 
m iocUsia, p. 252. W. Arnot, The Parables of Our Lord, 


p. 75. R. C. Trench, Notes on the Parables, p. 86. It 
Winterbotham, Sermons and Expositions, p. 122. H. Calder- 
wood, The Parables of Our Lord, p. 199. Homiletic Quarterly, 
vol. i. p. 470. A. F. Barfield, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
V. p. 135. M. Lucas, ibid. vol. xv. p. 355. Clergyman's 
Magazine, vol. ii. p. 80. J. Sherman, Thursday Penny Pulpit, 
vol. iii. p. 163. A. B. Bruce, Parabolic Teaching of Christ, 
p. 38. Parker, Inner Life of Christ, vol. ii. p. 235. 8. A» 

'Pippie, Sunday Mornings at Norwood, p. 339. W, H. Brook¬ 
field, Sermons, p. 239. Preacher's Monthly, vol. vi. p. 189. 

R. D. B. Rawnsley, Village Sermons (3rd Series), p. 48b 
XIII. 24-30, 36-43.—B. W. Maturin, Practical Studies on the 
Parables of Our Lord, p. 23. R. Winterbotham, The Kingdom 
of Heaven, p. 33. 

* While men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares amoii|^ 
the wheat.’ —Matthew xiii. 25. 

‘The reformei-s speedily found,’ observes Ruskin, 
‘that the enciiiy was never far behind the sower of 
good seed : that an evil spirit might enter the ranks 
of reformation as well as those of resistance; and 
that ihou/;h the deadly blight might be checked 
amidst the wheat, there wa.s no hope of ever ridding 
the wheat itself from the tares.’ 

Di<:scriring the French countrywoman, Reine Chr^ 
tien, in her novel of The Village on the Cliff, Mist 
Thackeray observes that ‘ she was a woman with love 
in her heart, but she was not tender, as some are, or 
long-suffering; she was not unselfish, as others who 
abnegate and submit until nothing remains but a 
soulless body, a cataleptic subject mesmerized by a 
stronger wilf. She was not humble, easily entreated, 
unsuspicious of evil. The devil and his angels had 
sown tares enough in her heart to spring up in the 
good soil thick and rank and abundant; only it was 
good soil in which they were growing, and in which 
the grain of mustard-seed would spring up too, and 
become a gieat tree in time, with wide-spreading 
branches, although the thick weeds and poisonous 
grasses were tangling in a wilderness at its root 
References.— XIII. 25.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preach¬ 
ing for a Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 96. XIII. 25, 26.—* 

S. A. Tipple, Sunday Mornings at Norwood, p, 339. XIII. 27* 
30.—H. Scott Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlU. 
1892, p. 196. 

THE ENEMY IN THE FIELD 

• An enemy hath done this.' — Matthew xiii. 28. 

I. The Field is the Church. —For it is the kingdom 
of heaven which is itself the field, and if our Lord 
adds also that the field is the world it is only because 
His Divine confidence was looking forwarcl to that 
day when His Church should be universal. It is then 
inside and not outside the Church that this confusion 
is to be looked for. It is within the society of the 
baptized that the tares and the wheat are to be found 
side by side. And often the tares look so like the 
wheat that it is only in the fruit, not in the early 
growth, that the difference can be found out at alL 
The danger of a too early separation of the two lies 
not only in that disturbance of the soil which will 
chill and kill the roots of the healthy plant, but still 
more in the risk of making a real mistake and pluck- 
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ing up the true instead of the counterfeit growth. 
In very early days in the Church's history Christians 
began to see in this parable a counsel of warning and 
one of encouragement 

II. A Counsel of Warning.—It forewarned them 
against that kind of disappointment which arises from 
a confusion of ideas—the confusion of failure with 
imperfection. The results of the Gosjiel are real even 
when they are not complete.' It is not the less true 
that Christ is the Saviour because all men will not 
come to Him. It is no argument against grace that 
men who seek it not do not receive it. It is no defect 
of the Gospel that that should come to pass which its 
Founder foretold—that amongst the children of the 
kingdom there should be a plentiful growth of spuri¬ 
ous plants, whether they take the form of unbelief 
or ungodliness or hypocrisy. 

III. A Counsel of Encouragement.—Not that this 
maxim is meant to forbid the proper exercise of 
discipline. It was not so that our Lord's Apostles 
understood it It is not so that our own Church in¬ 
terprets it. But it does mean to tell us that discip¬ 
line has for its object the restomtion not the con¬ 
demnation of the offender. It means to encourage in 
us a spirit of watchfulness and fear, but not to en¬ 
courage any deceptive hope that any kind of purging 
can guarantee the purity of what remains. Has not 
evei7 man a right to be taken on his own profession 
—a right to pass through life unchallenged as to his 
claim to be a follower of Christ? 

IV. The Enemy in the Field.—There is an enemy 
in God’s field. Nowhere does the good sower carry 
his basket hut a watchful foe follows in the night. 
That staggering (|uestion often suggests itself—how 
can this be? God made the powerful mind. He 
made the beautiful form. Did He unmake the one, 
did he debase the other? The parable gives us the 
answer, still leaving it all in deep mystery. An 
enemy hath done this. But it is chiefly in one broad 
dii'ection that the parable sets before us the danger 
of this hostile sowing. It is the danger to the good 
of the [iresence with them—at their ver^ side—of the 
evil. The tares look like the wheat; it is often im- 
possil)le to discriminate lietween them. But in these 
words our Lord teaches us decisively to disconnect all 
evil from the hand of God. Evil, He teaches us, is 
God’s absence, and we need never be away from God. 
It is not Ills will that we should be. If anything 
now is drawing you to evil it is not from GoA Re¬ 
sist the devil and he will flee from you. Strong as 
he is, he is weaker than God, Who will help us. If 
you live in this faith of the omnipotence of the All 
Good, then shall your heart be steadfast and fear no 
evil. 

* An enemy hath done this.'— Matthew xiii. aS. 

Namfs matter little; sin desolates us widely, pain 
racks us keenly, whether we account for their exist¬ 
ence upon a positive or a negative theory. Yet it is 
remarkable that our Saviour, while He does not ex- 

? Iain this awful problem, does not explain it away, 
'o the old, ever-recurring question, ‘ Whence these 


tares?' He answers simply, 'An enemy hath done 
this Man has striven to bridge over this chasm be¬ 
tween his soul and God with theories contradictory 
to the leason they profess to satisfy, and false to the 
moral sense they desire to soothe, out He who spake 
as never man spake does not reason upon this subject 
He sees this great gulf set; He knows what its mouth 
has devoured of earth's best and noblest; one thing 
most precious of all remains—He flings Himseu 
within it— Dora Greenwkix. 

* Ekvy,' observes Bacon at the close of his essay on 
this vice, ' is also the vilest affection, and the most de¬ 
praved ; For which cause it is the proper attribute of 
the Devill, who is called; The Envious Man, that 
soweth tares amongst the wheat by night. As it 
alwayes commeth to passe, that envy worketh subtilly, 
and in the darke; And to the prejudice of gooA 
things, such as is the wheat '. 

References. —XIII. 28.—J. O. Adderley, Sermom for tK$ 
People, vol. ii. p. 103. H. Scott Holland, God!$ (Sty, p. 181* 
Adam Scott, Christian World Pulpit, vol. zlvii. 1806, p. iSL 
XIII. 29.—VV. H. Brookfield, Sermons, p. 239. 

THE TWOFOLD DEVELOPMENT 
' both grow together until the harvest'—M .\tthiw xiii. 3o» 
This affirmative of the parable involves two facts.. 
Howsoever, on the one hand, wickedness may in¬ 
crease, it shall never so increase that there shall not 
be still in the world some of God's wheat, some of 
the children of the kingdom. And howsoever, on 
the other hand, the number of true Christians may 
at any time increase, they will never so increase aa 
that before the harvest, which our Lord tells us is 
the end of the present age, all men shall be truly 
converted. 

I. The first affirmation of the parable has given ua 
very momentous information as to the future course 
of human history. (1) Observe that it is impossible 
to understand this increase in numbers. Growth 
in character is the reference intended, not growth in 
number. (2) Observe that in this prophecy no ac¬ 
count is taken of time. The Lord surveys human 
history in its totality from His own day to the end, 
from Ilis first to Hb second coming. The total 
number of the children of the kingdom from the first 
to the second advent He calls wheat; the total 
number of the children of the wicked one from the 
first to the second Advent He calls tares. 

II. The b*ue nature of those tares which so cumber 
God's wheat-field is not by many fully recognized 
Whatever changes in the form of wickedness there 
may be, they will be such as to bring out ever more 
and more distinctly its essentially dialx>lic. God- 
denying character. Even although the proportion 
of the converted to the unconveHed should greatly 
increase, which may easily be, yet wickedness in those 
who remain unconverteef will ever become more and 
more intense in its God-defying and law-rejecting 
spirit This is what Jesus clearly means when He 
says that the tares shall * grow until the harvest'. 

III. The lessons of this subject are self-evident. 
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(1^ The words of Christ rebuke and should silence 
all baseless fears because of increasing wickedness. 
(2) The parable no less truly rebukes all false hopes^ 
so connnon with many in our day, as if we might for 
an instant hope to see in the present dispensation 
the church triumphant over the power of the devil, 
or to see evil at least suppressed if not destroyed. 
The parable tells us in so many words that this shall 
not be. (3) And has not the truth of the text a 
very solemn and searching personal application? 
Growth is a law of life. It is a law of the life in 
God. It is equally a law of the life in sin. And it 
is as with the wheat and the tares in the field: the 
very same influences which make the wheat grow 
make also the tares to grow. The truth which, if 
from the heart you receive it and obey it, saves you 
and makes you more like Christ; that very truth, if 
you do not believe it and obey it, makes you more 
the child of the wicked one and the slave of him in 
sin than you wei« before. In the spiritual life, as in 
the natural life, there is no standing still.— S. H. 
Kkixogg, The Past a Prophecy of the Future^ p. 
«75. 

RKFCRcyoEs.—XIII. 30.—R. D. B. Rawnsley, Village Ser- 
mofu (3rd Series), p. 43. R. W. Church, Cathedral and Uni- 
persity Sermont^ p. 29. B. Wilberforce, Sanctification by the 
Truths p. 06. S. H. Kellogg, The Poet a Prophecy of the 
Future^ p. 276. Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Ixxiii. 1908, p. 
163. 

THE PRINCIPLE OP THE PARABLES 

* The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed.*-- 
Matthbw xiii. 31. 

Why may the grain of mustard seed be compared to 
the kingdom of heaven ? It is not that they are like 
one another, for in the ordinary sense of the word 
they are not alike at all. But they are connected 
as it were by a cord, along which, if you feel your 
way, you will be guided from one to the other. And 
why IS that ? Because the same God who made the 
grain made also the soul of man and the Church, 
Every work of the same hand depicts the whole mind 
of him that made it 

I. The 1'arables are built upon the belief that 
everything that exists was made by a wise and good 
God, and that anything in the world can lead you 
up to the great Father of All. Now let us notice 
that we have thej-e the one motive of all learning. 
Why do we want to know anything at all? Why 
do men study the rocks, or the flowers, or the stars ? 
Because they believe that they enfold a secret, the 
secret of their birth. Because they believe that they 
ere symbols, and that they can be made to reveal 
the mystery that lies behind them. Because, again, 
they believe, that that mystery, when revealed, must 
needs be beautiful and good. 

II. Again, we find in the Parables not only the 
motive, but the process of all learning. Always we 
begin with the grain of mustard seed, with the plain, 
unattractive, obvious little fact Most people pass 
it by. They want something grand and showy, and 
do not see what these common things can have to 


teach. But at last an eye that can see falls upon 
the despised little grain, and finds it worthy of patient 
study. And immediately it opens out, expands, 
etherealizes itself, revealing its wonderful mechanism, 
and behind the mechanism the laws of all life. 

III. It is in this way that knowledge grows. We 
begin with the love of God s works. We put our¬ 
selves into the hands of Nature, and ask to be taught 
what she can teach us. We approach her in the 
disciple's spirit, the spirit of humility and patience, 
putting away all our own ideas and submitting to be 
led, trying to see things just as they are, counting 
nothing too small, nothing common or uncleaa We 
stand in the path of light and the light comes, some¬ 
times from teacheis or fcllow-woikei’s, sometimes 
straight from above. This is the way of the intel¬ 
lectual life; and our Lord tells us in 11 is Parables 
that the way of the spiiitual life is the same. So 
He le<l His chosen disciples on fixnn the grain of 
mustard seed to the confession of Peter, and from 
this again to the lessons of the Cross and of the Re¬ 
surrection, always step by step and line upon line. 
But flfi t of ail we need the blessifig ‘ Bles.sed are your 
eyes, for they see'. For we may see without seeing ; 
what we want is the second sight. 

What is it that we see first of all? A family 
gathered by the fireside, a group of young men at a 
lecture or a game, two friends walking together, the 
crowded street of a town, the trivial scenes that 
make up social life. 

There, in the universal craving of man for com¬ 
panionship and communion and affection, you have 
the grain of mustard seed, the simple road side fact 
It is as neces.sary, as common, as the air that we 
breathe, and that is why we fail to see its meaning. 

We must take this little fact of fnendship into 
our hands, as the botanist takes the little grain of 
mustaiti seed, and ask what it means. If you ap¬ 
proach it in the right spirit, in the teachable spirit, 
the spirit of discipleship, it will open for you, and 
show you how the whole Gospel, the kingdom of 
heaven, is wrajiped up in the love of a friend for a 
friend. Wherever two or three are gathered to¬ 
gether, there is Christ—for those who have eyes to 
see.—C. Bigg, The Spirit of Christ in Common 
Lifty p. 241. 

DIVINE ENERGY 

*The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed.* 
—Matthew xiii. 31. 

I The future can only belong to a Church which be¬ 
lieves and preaches the forth-reaching, energizing, and 
active love of God. 

To be out of the warmth of the Love of God is to 
be in the darkness, and how great is that darkness no 
one painted more clearly than Jesus Christ Himsell 
But it is the warmth of the sun which makes the soul 
cast off the cloak of its reserve, and not the terror of 
the darkness. ’ 

After all, why did God make anything except in 
love? Why did He redeem the world, except to hb 
fatherly heaii it was impossible to leave one in the 
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darkness ? And no Church will save the world, and 
especially those thousand millions who have not yet 
had a chance of making up their minds as to the 
truth of Christianity, except a Church that believes 
and proclaims and lives out the love of God to every 
chilcl that He has made. 

II. And with the gospel of the Love of God must 
go the message of a free salvation. That the Eternal 
Son of God came into this very world in which we 
live, and gave Himself for His brothers, that the 
Christian religion does not consist in a belief in a 

f ood man named Jesus Christ dying on the Cross, 
ut consists in a belief in the Sacrifice of God Him- 
self. 

III. The greatest danger of the Church is worldli¬ 
ness. In one sense it is impo.ssible for the Chinxh to 
mix too freely with the world. But on the other 
hand, to catch the spirit of ‘ push,* to run a Church 
as a man runs a successful business, to depend upon 
cleverness and management, rather than the grace of 
God, to neglect prayer and intercession in favour of 
influence with the Press, to lower the teaching of the 
Church or its moral standard in order to suit an easy 
and self-indulgent age, is to spell ruin and failure and 
shame for the most orthodox Church in the world. 
In a voice which still rings down the centuries, Jesus 
Christ Himself proclaimed: *My kingdom is not of 
this world *. 

Only a Church whose weapons still ai’e faith and 
hope and love and prayer can heme to win the world. 
—Bishop Wiksinoton Ingram, The Church Times^ 
▼oL Lviii. p. 50(3, 18 October, 1907. 

Rbprrbncbs.— XIII. 31. — Bishop D. L. Lloyd, Christian 
IFarld Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 1895, p. 158. G. Tyrrell, Oil and 
Wine, p. 1()8. XIII. 31, 32,-11. Winterbotham, The King- 
dmn of Heaven, p. 52. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for 
a Year, p. 105. F. D. Maurice, ChrUimas Day and Other 
Serrtume, p. 347. J. Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, p. 81. 
B. D. Johns, Pulpit Notes, p. 166. H. Hensley Henson, 
Cfhrist.iany World Puljnt, vol. xliv. 1903, p. 88. W. W. 
Battershall, Interpretations of Life and Ueligion, p. 213. 
XIII. 31-33.—F. Temple, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. 
1898, p. 188. C. G. Lang, Thoughts in Some of the Parables of 
Jesus, p. 41. B. W, Maturin, Practical Studies in the Parables 
of Our Lord, p. 40. XIII. 32.—J. Parker, Studies in Texts, 
vol. i. p. 186. S. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiv. 
1908, p. 108. XIII. 33.—H. Scott Holland, ibid, vol. xl. 
1891, p. 210. R. S. Stores, ibid, vol. xlvii. 1895, p. 121. 
F. Pickett, ibid, vol. xlv. 1904, p. 19. J. Scott Lidgett, 
ibid, vol. xlix. 1900, p. 104. Henry Scott Holland, God’s 
City, p. 143. J. Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, p. 81. 
T, G. Selby, The Strenuous Gospel, p. 330. M. J. McLeod, 
A Comfortable Faith, p. 179. R. Wiuterbotham, The King¬ 
dom of Heaven, p. 70. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — St, Matthew IX,~XVII, p. 244. 

THE PARABLE OF THE LEAVEN 

•The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal until it was wholly 
leavened.’— Matthhw xiii. 33. 

L The woman takes the leaven to lay it not on, but 
in the meal, where, working from within outwards, it 
dbanges the whole substance firom the centre to the 


surface. It is through a con-esponding change that 
the man goes to whom the Spirit of God communi¬ 
cates His grace. It is hidden in the heart. The 
change begins there; the outward reformation not 
preparing the way for regeneration, but springing 
from it; growing out of it as a tree grows out of 
its seed, or a stream flows out of its spring. In coa- 
secjuence of its being lodged in their hearts, true 
Christians, so far from being hypocrites, have more 
of the reality of religion than of its appearance. 

II. So soon as leaven is embedded in its substance, 
a change immediately ensues; a process of fermenta¬ 
tion is set agoing, and, extending from within out¬ 
wards, goes on till by a law of nature the whole 
lump is leavened. Neither ait nor nature could 
supply a better simile of the grace of God than 
this. 

The peculiarity of grace is this, that like leaven it 
changes whatever it is applied to into its own nature. 
For as leaven turns meal into leaven, so Divine gra<» 
imparts a gracious character to the heart i and this 
is what I call its assimilating element Yet let there 
be no mistake. While the grace of God changes all 
who aie brought in conversion under its influence, 
it does not impait any new power of passion, but 
works by giving to those we already have a holy 
bent; by impressing on them a heavenly character 

III. It is said of the meal in which the woman hid 
the leaven, that * the whole,* not a portion of it, large 
or small, ‘was leavened*. The Apostle brings out 
the same diffusive character of this element when ht 
says, ‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump*. 
Even so, teaching us not to despise the day of small 
things, a little grace lodged in the heart spreads till 
it sanctify the whole man. Some things diffuse 
themselves rapidly. There are deadly poisons so 
rapid and indeed sudden in their action that the cup 
falls from the suicide's hand ; he is a dead man be¬ 
fore he has time to set it down. To these gi^ 
stands out in striking contrast, not only because it it 
saving, but because it is ordinarily slow in bringing 
its work to a holy and blessed close; and in that 
respect grace and sin conespond well to their figures 
of life and death. 

Still, let God*s people thank Him, and take couraga 
Though grace, unlike sin, and like leaven, is slow in 
its progress, it shall change the whole man bo- 
times.—T homas Gutheie, Parables of Our Lord, 
p.9. 

Rbferences.— XIII. 33. — M. Dodn, Christ and Men, |k 
151. XIII. 33-35.—W. J. Knox-Little, The Light of Lifk, 
p. 312. XIII. 34, 35.—J. Martineau, Hours of Thou^ 
on Sacred Things, vol. i. p. 270. XIII. 37, 38. — J. 
Greenhou«:h, 2%e Cross in Modem Life, p. 72. Ibid., Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlix. 1896, p. 339. XIII. 37-39. — R. & 
Hutton, The Crown of Christ, vol. 1. p. 217- XIII. 38. — 
C J. Vaughan, Words from the Gross, p. 152. B. W. Maturhii 
Practical Studies on the Parables of Our Lord, p. 53. XIII. 39l 
—Plain Sermons by Contribrdors to the ‘ Tracts for The Timeaf 
vol. vi. p. 219. Malan, Plain Preaching for a Year, voL k 
p. 175 . XIII. 43.—W. Howell Evans, Ssrmone for (Hi 
Church’s Year, p. 227. E. L. Hull, Semume, p. 237. 
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*The king^dom of heaven is like unto treasure hid in a field; 

^e which when a man hath found . . . •*—Matthew xhl 

44- 

‘ I WANT you/ wiites James Smetham to a friend, ‘ to 
. . . try to realize while you seek that as soon as 
your foot is turned to the fields of gold, all heaven is 
astir to help you. Strange helps will come to you— 
hints, intuitions, breathings, curious allurements.* 

The kingdom of God is as treasure hid in a field; 
and of those who profess to help us to seek for it, we 
are not to put confidence in those who say—Here is 
the treasure, we have found it, and have it, and will 
give you some of it; but in those who say—We think 
that is a good place to dig, and you will di^ most 
easily in such and such a way.* —Ruskin, On the Old 
Road, n. 

Rbfbrbhcbs.—XIII. 44.—A. J. Mortimer, One Hundred 
Miniature Sermont, vol. il. p. 328. T. Guthrie, Parables of Our 
Lord, p. IfiO. H. Scott Holland, OoiTs City, p. 161 ; see also 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xl. 1891, p. 177. W". H. Brannan, 
ibid, vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 292. Trench, Parables, p. 121. VVin- 
terbotham’s Sermons, p. 139. Prof. Calderwood, ‘ The Ex¬ 
ceeding Value of Spiritual Good Found in God’s Kingdom,* 
Parables, p. 234; Biblical Things not Generally Known, vol. i. 
par. 146. XIII. 44-40.—-B. W. Maturin, Practical Studies on the 
Parables of Our Lord, p. 66. Woolcot Catkin, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxxviii. 1890, p. 104. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — St, Matthew IX,•XVII, p. 261. C. G. 
Lang, Thoughts on Some of the Parables of Jesus, p. 63. Kitto’s, 
‘The Treasure and the Pearl,* Daily Bible Illustrations, vol. 
vli. p. 314. Parker’s Inner Life of Christ, vol. li. p. 266. 
k, B. Bruce, in Homiletic Quarterly, vol. ii. p. 360 (and same 
in his Parabolic Teaching of Christ), Allon, ' How Men Find 
Christ,’ Pulpit Analyst, vol. iii. p. 601. Barfield, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. v. p. 167. Wray, ‘ Kingdom of Heaven,* 
ibid, vol. xvi. p. 360. W, M. Metcalfe, * The Twin Par¬ 
ables,* Expositor (2nd Series), vol. viii. p. 64. J. Henry 
Burn, ibid, vol. viiL 468. 

THE PARABLE OP THE PEARL OP GREAT 
PRICE 

*The kingdom of heaven is like to a merchant seeking fine 
pearls. And finding one pearl of great price he goes away 
and sells all that he has and buys it.’—M atthew xiii. 45-0. 

Some lessons taught by this figure of a merchant:— 

1. It Teaches Us to Make Religion our Chief 
Pursuit. —Such is to the merchant his business. To 
it he does not allot merely some hours stolen from 
the puisuits of pleasure. In its pursuit he is all 
energy and activity. 

IL It Teaches Us to Guard Against Deception.— 

The money which has a suspicious look the wary 
trader rings on his counter; knowing what fraucis 
are practised in business, the wise merchant often 
puts such goods as he receives to the test; and the 
utmost care is taken in such a trade, especially as 
that of this parable, to guard against mistakes or 
imposition, dupes of fraud, men have pidd 

immense sums for pearls which were found to be 
only paste. 

But, through the deceitfulnew of the heart and 
wiles of the ^vil, men have been greater dupes and 
suffered unspeakably greater losses. As it is not all 


gold that glitters, it is not all grace that seems sa 
There Ls a righteousness which is ours, as well as one 
which is Christ’s. Such being the case, no merchant 
needs to be more on his guard against fraud and 
deception than those who may flatter themselves 
that they are regenerated when they are only re¬ 
formed. 

111. It Teaches Us to Examine our Accounts with 

God.—The wise merchant takes stock, balances his 
books, and, in some businesses at least, strikes a 
balance on every day’s transactions. In this, as in 
the energy and toil and self-denial and resolution of 
worldly, how much is then worthy of the imitation of 
Christian men ? Why should not we, at the close of 
each day, recall and review its transactions to see 
how our accjuiits stand with conscience and with 
God. And as I have seen the workman, ere he re¬ 
tired to throw himself into stream or sea to 
wash away the sweat and dust of his daily toil, from 
such a review the Christian would repair each evening 
to the fountain of Jesus* blood to be cleansed of the 
piiilt OL daily sins; and rise each morning to seek 
the aids of the Holy Spirit to do his work, to keep 
his watch, to bear his burden, to fight his battle 
better.— Thomas Guthrie, Parables of Ov/r Lord^ 

p. 188. 

Rbfrrbhobs.—XIII. 46.—J. H. Jowett, Meditations fvr 
Quiet Moments, p. 63. H. Scott Holland, Gods City, p. 226b 
Ibid., Christian World Pulpit, vol. xl. 1891, p. 206. XIIL 
46, 46.—Morgan Dix, Sermons Doctrinal and Practical, p. 206. 
J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapd, voL 
iv. p. 60. Bishop Creighton, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
llli. 1898, p. 91. R. Winterbotham, The Kingdom of Heassm^ 
p. 90. B. D. Johns, Pulpit Notes, p. 147. Benjamin Keacl4 
‘The Pearl of Great Price,* Gospel Mysteries, book 1 . p. 167* 
Charles Simeon, Works, vol. xi. p. 414. 'french, ParablM^ 
p, 131. Winterbotham 'g Ssrmons, p. 142. Prof. Caldei^ 
wood, ‘ Wisdom in Seeking and Distributing Spiritual Good,' 
Parables, p. 246. McDougalPs Sermons, p. 288. SpurgMOi 
Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1424. 

«He went and sold aU that he had, and bought it’—MArmw 

Xlll. 46. 

The pearl is a free gift 1 What then is meant by 
saying that the merchant-man who had found it went 
and sold all that he had, and bought it? The 
meaning is, that there is no room for it in a heart 
which is filled with other things; he who would 
possess it must make room for it. It is not and can¬ 
not be enjoyed unless it occupies the whole heart— 
Erskine of Linlathkn. 

References.— XIII. 46.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Sermonettes for a Year, p. 123. Spurgeon in Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xiv. p. 160. C. J. Vaughan in Three Hundred 
Outlines on the New Testament, p. 21. XIII. 47. — H. 800 M 
Holland, Gods Oity, p. 204; see also Christian World PubpU, 
vol. xiii. 1892, p. 167. J. L. Fraser, ibid. vol. xil. 1892, 
p. 348. C. W. Stubbs, For Christ and Oity, p, 106. XIII. 
47.50.—R. Winterbotham, The Kingdom of Heaven, p. 108L 
The Dundee Pulpit, 1872, p. 209. B. W. Maturin, Pradical 
Studies on the Parablee of Our Lord, p. 80. XIII. 61, 51— 
J. O. Bevan, The Spheres of Action ofSoienee and Beligton, f. L 
B, B. Speirs, A PreterU AdvmU, p. 66 . 
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CHRIST IS GOD 

•Then said He unto them, Therefore every scribe which is 
instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, is like unto a man 
that is an householder, which bringeth forth out of his 
treasure things new and old.’—MATiHKw xiii. 52. 

In a large church in Havana, where the black wor¬ 
shippers sit in a different part of the church from the 
white worshippers, and enter by a different door, out¬ 
side the door by which the white men enter a white 
marble statue of the Christ stands, while outside that 
by which the black men enter a facsimile of the same 
statue stands in black marble. 

The arrangement embodies in a crude form a very 
fundamental expi'ession of the Christian spirit. It is 
a parable of very deep truth. Each race of man, 
before it can accept Christ, must interpret Him for 
itself in the terms of its own characteristic (pialities. 
It is because it finds its own highest possibilities 
realized in Him, and its own deepest needs and aspira¬ 
tions satisfied in Him, that it acknowledges Him as its 
Lord, and what is true of a race of men is true of each 
neration of that race, and of each individual man 
longing to that generation. 

I. How did Christ’s First Followers arrive at the 
Assurance that He was the Incarnate Son of Qod ? 
—Christ did not make His claim to men indiscrimin¬ 
ately. He distinctly said again and a^ain that He 
came not to call the righteous, that is to say, the 
morally and spiritually satisfied, but sinners, those 
who were morally and spiritually dissatisfied, and He 
again and again i-eiterated the statement that the 
majority of those who heard Him, though they had 
ears to hear, could hear not, and though they had 
eyes, could see not, that only to those whose soul-ears 
and soul-eyes were open could He make His appeal, 
that they only were capable of recognizing His nature 
and His claim. To the former class He spoke in 
parables and hal'd sayings, to the latter He unfolded 
the mysteries of the kingdom without reserve. He 
came to them with the declaration * I am the Way. 
No man cometh to the Father but by Me’—the 
Father, the fountain source of that life which they 
craved, the supreme Lawgiver behind the Law, Whose 
voice they could hear speaking with more or less dis¬ 
tinctness, through the depths of their own consciences. 
* The way to the Father ’—this was what Christ de¬ 
clared Himself to be. Those who joined themselves 
to Him joined themselves to His Father, for He and 
His Father He declared to be One. 

II. The Conviction of the Divinity of Christ rests 
on the Testimony of Conscience, on the instinctive 
recognition by the power with which God has en¬ 
dowed every human soul to be its medium of com¬ 
munication with Him. As the eye responds to light, 
60 conscience responds to Christ. ‘This is light,* is 
not the outcome of any argument; it is the statement 
of an instinctive and immediate judgment that no 
argument can change. And so it is with conscience, 
the eye of the soul. Its recognition of Christ in God 
is not the outcome of any argument, any external 
evidence. It depends only on its own activity and on 
Christ’s presence. 


III. Outward Stimulus is Necessary to stir the 
conscience into activity. Doubtless, too, the intellect 
can help in clearing away the prejudices, misunder¬ 
standings which often hinder tne eye of faith from 
seeing its true object, but the act of faith transcen^ 
all external evidence, all intellectual processes. It is 
quite complete in itself, bringing its own assurance 
with it, an assurance that no external evidence can 
produce and no external objection can shake. It is 
a supernatural act, a conscious recognition of the 
Divine by the Divine, a conscious union of God with 
His own. Surely the teaching of the New Testament 
is (piite clear with regard to this. No man cometh 
to Him unless the Father draws him, unless the God 
within him draws him to the God outside him. 

IV. What then Is the Ultimate Basis of Christian 
Faith ?—It is found in man’s ultimate moral and 
spiritual needs, the needs of his complete manhood, 
and in the fact that Christ has satisfied these needs. 
Thus it was that the first followers of Christ attained 
to a sure conviction that He was indeed God incar¬ 
nate in the flesk That conviction was common to 
them all, but their interpretations of its content and 
its claim depended on the kind of satisfaction that 
they had individually attained, and that in turn 
depended on the individual needs to which this satis¬ 
faction was related. On the Day of Pentecost the 
Divine Spirit was poured out on the whole body of 
believers a.ssembled together. Notice the enormous 
significance of that fact. The Christ life in which 
tlu'se believers shared, the life in which they lived and 
mo veil and had their being, was no mere private 
endowment of each individual Christian. It was the 
common possession of the whole body. 

It is only in the light of this conception of the 
essential character of the Christian life, the essentially 
supernatural on the one side and the essentially cor¬ 
porate on the other, that the eye of faith can see its 
way clearly through the clouds of intellectual and 
practical embarrassment which obscure its vision at 
the present day. 

* Every scribe which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, 
is like unto a man, an householder, which bringeth forth 
out of his treasure things new and old.’—M atthkw xixi. 
52 - 

In 1870 Jowett noted down the following list of 
‘subjects which ought to be, but never are, treated 
in sermons: Love. The passions—not generally but 
particularly. Good manners. Differences of rank. 
The l ight use of money. The influence of art. Self- 
dediaition. The limits of self-denial Failure in 
life*. 

It is the mission of the genius to show that portion 
of the wealth of Nature, which he has l>een permitted 
to remove, to those incapable of finding it for them¬ 
selves, or even of suspecting its presence.—MiLun; 
Notes on Art 

Rbperbkcbs.—XIII. 52.—J. Parker, Studia in r&L 
i. p. 162 . H. Scott Holland, Ohrittian World PulpU, voL 
liii. 1898, p. 4 . BUhop £. C. S. Gibson, Tki Old Tutammi 

in NeWf p. 177 * 
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THE UNACCOUNTABLE MAN 

^Whence hath this man this wisdom, and these mig^hty 
works? Is not this the carpenter's son?'—M atthkw 
54. 55- 

I. The astonishment of the Nazarenes, among whom 
Jesus had been brought up, was the greater bccausc3 
they knew all about the Preacher’s home and up¬ 
bringing. When we see a man endowed with special 
and unkpie qualities, we always try to account for 
them. And we look for the secret of these extra¬ 
ordinary qualities chieHy to two things : (1) to a 
man's parentage, and (2) to a man’s education. 
Again and again you may read in the biographies of 
great men sentences like these? ‘ He inherited his 
etrength of will from his father. He derived his 
gentleness of disposition from his mother.* Mental 
as well as physical characteristics descend from 
parents to children, and heredity supplies the key 
to many a man’s character. In fact, since the 
idea of evolution has become one of our dominant 
intellectual ideas, we are almo.st inclined to think 
that every man’s career can be fully explained by 
an investigation of his family history. 

Next only to parentage in importance in the for¬ 
mation of a man's character is education. Ami I 
use education in a broad sense, including not only 
the means at his disposal for the training of his 
mind, but also the influences, the political, social, 
religious, intellectual influences that have played 
upon a man in the formative years^of his life. The 
age a man lives in; the ideals and aspirations of his 
time; the teachers he comes in contact with—all 
these things go a long way towai*ds the make-up of 
his character. And the Nazarenes thought of these 
things as they listened to the Preacher that day. 
He was an unaccountable Man, 

II. Amongst all classes and sections of the people 
Christ created a feeling of wonder. The doctoi*s 
were ‘ amazed * ; the multitudes were * astonished ’; 
the disciples ‘ wondered ’; the governor ‘ marvelled \ 
Jesus evei*ywhere created the impression that He 
was unique. Men could not, on ordinary lines, ex¬ 
plain Him. He suggested questions which none 
could answer. ‘ Whence hath this Man this wisdom, 
and these mighty works?* How knoweth this Man 
letters, having never learned ?* ‘By what authority 
doest Thou these things, and who gave Thee this 
authority ?• Whence art thou ? * He was a mystery, 
a puzzle, an enigma to them. From the human 
standpoint. He was to everybody in Palestine, from 
the humblest peasant in Galilee at the bottom, to 
Pontius Pilate the governor at the top, an ‘unac¬ 
countable Man *. 

Now, I want to go a step farther still, and say, 
that the wonderful phenomenon Jesus appeared to 
the Nazarenes, and what He was to the people of 
Palestine genemlly, that He is to the men and 
women of to-day. Starting fi-om the purely human 
standpoint, Christ is to this day the world’s unac- 
cauntable Man, 

1. Ckinsider the tensdom of Christ. ‘Whence hath 


this Man this wisdom ? ’ The Jews had their great 
rabbis, like Shammai and Hillel, but the wisdom 
of Shammai and Hillel was as dust and dross com¬ 
pared to the wisdom that fell from the lips of Jesus. 
How was it that a village Carpenter was able to 
surpas.s the wisest of the ancients ? How came it 
that their most learned doctoi-s were mere children 
in their knowledge of Divine things compared to 
this peasant Preacher? Whence hath this Man this 
wisdom ? 

2 . The authority of Christ. ‘ They were aston¬ 
ished at His teaching,* we read, ‘for He taught them 
as one having authority'. Yes, that is a mark of 
the teaching of Christ—He speaks with authority. 

And this ‘authority’ which Jesus takes to Him¬ 
self, conscience ^reely and gladly admits. As Dr. 
Dale says, we do not argue the matter out, but we 
perceive, instinctively and intuitively, that Jesus is 
our Moral Baler, that He is the Ixnd of our moral 
and rc.ligious life. We feel towards Him as we feel 
to no other teacher in the world. We di.scuss the 
conch::.‘.ons of other t<'achcrs ; we submit to His. 

3. The ‘ mighty works ’ of Christ. ‘ Whence,* 
said the Nazarenes in their bewilderment, ‘hath this 
Man this wisdom and these mighty works V The 
‘ powei*s * of Christ astonished them as much or even 
more than His words. For Christ not only spoke 
wonderful words, but He also wrought the most 
wonderful deeds. His ‘powers’ (for that is the 
literal meaning of the words translated ‘ mighty 
works *) created astonishment and wonder wherever 
He went. 

And Christ still confronts the world and challenges 
it to account for Him. He healed the sick. He 
cleansed the leper. He cast out devils ; He gave speech 
to the dumb ; He gave sight to the blind ; He gave 
life to the dead ; and that question faces us and de¬ 
mands an answer—How came Christ by this wondrous 
power ? Whence hath this Man these mighty works ? 
—.J. D. Jones, Elims of Life, p. 25. 

Rkkkrenck.—XIII. 55.—W. C. Magee, Tht Gospel and 
the Age, p. 311. 

* A prophet is not without honour, save in his own country, and 
in his own house.'— Matthew xiii. 57. 

Crabb Robinson notes in his diary how once, when he 
was in the Lake Country, ‘ Mr. Hutton, a very gentle¬ 
manly and seemingly intelligent man, asked me, “Is 
it true—as I have heard reported—that Mr. Words¬ 
worth ever wrote vei*ses ? ’’ ’ 

Men, and almost all sorts of creatures, have their 
reputation by distance. Rivei-s, the further they run, 
and more from their spring, the broader they are and 
jrreater.— Ben Jonson. 

References.—XIII. 5-7.—P. W. Dainton, World 

Pulpit, vol. xliv. 1893, p. 13. XIII. 5-8. — H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Common Life Religion, p. 188. J. M. Hodgson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. 1898, p. 214. H. A. Stimson, 
The New Things of God, p. 132. T. Teignmouth Shore, The 
Life of the World to Gome, p. 69. XIV. 1-12.—A. Maclaren, 
Expotiliont of Holy Scripture—8i, Matthew IX,-XVI1. p. 262. 
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*Joho said unto him, It it not lawful for thee to have her.’ 

— MaTTHBW XIV. 4 . 

It is an hard condition that the necessity of our call¬ 
ing casts upon us, in some cases, to run upon the pikes 
of displeasura Prophecies were no burdens, if they 
did not expose us to these dangers. We must con¬ 
nive at no evil; every sin unreproved becomes oura— 
Bishop Halu 

Kbpeiikncb.—XIV. 4-8.—W. Lefroy, Ckridian Wcrld Pul- 
flit, vol. Ixv. 1904, p. 118. 

• The daughter of Herodias. being put forward by her mother, 

•aith. Give me the head of John the Baptist’—M atthew 

XIV. 6, 8. 

No sign of a nation perishing is so sure as the corrup¬ 
tion of woman—Messalina was more ominous than 
Nero, Herodias than Herod.—Da. John Kkr. 

To be nameless in worthy deeds, exceeds an infamous 
history. The Canaanitish woman lives more happily 
without a name than Herodias with one And who 
had not rather have been the good thief than Pilate ? * 
—Sir Thomas Browne. 

Rrprrbnoes.—XIV. 10 .— J. M. Neale, Semumi PrecLched in 
SackvilU College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 109. XIV. 10 ' 12 .—F. E. 
Paget, SermoTii for the Saints* Bays, p. 221. 

TELLING JESUS 

• His disciples . . . went and told Jesus.*—M atthew xiv. la. 
They told Jesus. They did something before that. 
They took up the body of their master, the Baptist, 
and buried it, and went and told Jesus. They were 
two men. They had conveyed and expressed the 
doubt of their imprisoned master; they said to Jesus, 
‘Art Thou He that should come, or look we for 
another? This is our master's question,and we wish 
to take back a reply.’ At the moment of the text 
their stern, austere, commanding master was dead, 
killed, beheaded by a cruel sword. When they took 
up the body and buried it they went and told Jesus; 
they who had once been the bearers of a doubt were 
now the bearers of a fact that did little to dissipate 
that doubt. They went from one master to another, 
and they went afo^ the road of misery—a well- 
frequented path. Tney transfen^ed their allegiance 
from the Baptist to the Saviour of the world, and 
they joined hands with Him, so to say, over the dead 
body of their master. 

Is this the only text in the New Testament which 
repiusents the truth that men come to Jesus Christ 
fin trouble? It is not, but I think it is the jewel; I 
believe there is no brighter diamond in all the cabinet 
of grace. They came to Jesus in trouble ; they had 
a tale to tell, they had a story full of blood to relate 
to this unique Listener. There are certain people to 
whom we do go in trouble ; we go to them by a kind 
of natural right of instinct; we are sure they will 
understand, we are specially sure that they will listen 
to us: and there is a listening that is sympathy, and 
there is a sympathy that is a resurrection. They 
went and told Jesus. 

I. There must be something about the dear Jesus 
that drew eveiybody to Him who had a tale of sorrow 


to tell. Once a message was sent to Him to the 
effect that ‘ he whom Thou lovest is sick \ Why did 
they not go to some other man ? Why did not the 
suffering sisters call in some neighbourly helper ? No 
matter what his name or what his vocation, he is a 
man, he is human and by so much he will sympathize : 
go, tell him. Why go a mile or two when your 
neighbour is next door? Your neighbour may be a 
thousand miles away. Always discriminate between 
proximity and identity in all its deepest significance 
as a sympathetic ministry. What a tribute to Jesus 
that He could listen to men's trouble I Let such 
listening be one of His credentials. 

II. Go to tell Jesus about your successes. The dis¬ 
ciples returned to Him and said, * Master, even the 
devils were subject unto us through Thy name'. See 
the radiance or their faces, see how they misconstrue 
the kingdom of heaven, see in what an elementary 
atmosphere they live and move and have their lieing. 
* Lord, even the devils.’ They thought He would 
applaud them, they thought He would stand up His 
full stature and say, ‘I told you it would be so, you 
must believe Me ever after this; this is exactly what 
I prophesied, and I call upon you to bear witness ac¬ 
cordingly '. That was not the Son of God. What 
did He do? He said, ‘ Rejoice not that the devils 
are subject unto you, but rejoice rather that your 
names are written in the book of life'; and their 
brows fell, their chief toy was taken li*om them, they 
were disappointed. We always rejxirt the wrong 
thing. We tell of numbers, statistics, and balance- 
sheets, and great successes, and wonderful funds a 
quarter of a million strong, and half a million, and a 
whole million; and Jesus says, ‘Rejoice not in your 
million-fold funds, but rejoice rather that you have 
brought a blind soul into the light and a bound soul 
into liberty'. 

III. They went and told Jesus about their zeal for 
His cause, they almost outran one another in the 
race; it was wno was to be there first to tell Jesus 
all about it About what? ‘Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in Thy name, and we forbade him.' 
Jesus would be delighted, Jesus would say, ‘ My dear 
allies and brethren, how faithful you are, how strongly 
I am lieutenanted by such men as you I You forbad 
the man who was casting out devils in My name; I 
congratulate you, I will telegraph this over all the 
spaces of the universe.' Nothing of the kind; that 
was not the Son of God. He said, ‘ Forbid him not'; 
He went dead against the whole policy of the cruder 
zealous, undisciplined disciples. They were always 
doing foolish things, they were often doing the wrong 
thing, they were prone to set the pyramid on its apex. 
The same spirit prevails to-day. Do not laugh at 
these centuides-old people, they are living now, all the 
men are living now. 

‘ Casting aU your care upon Him '—why ? ‘ For/ 

or because, ‘ He careth for you'. Not because He is 
great, majestic, infinite, incomprehensible; these are 
more or less empty words in such circumstances as my 
soul’s need. But the Apostle says, ‘Go to Him be- 
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cfiiise He wants you to go, because He is waiting for 

( ou to go, take all your teal’s and leave them with 
lim, all your sorrow, for, because. He careth for you.* 
The shepherd that cares for the flock will abide with 
it all the night, though the wind be troubled by the 
howling of the wolf.— Joseph Paekke, City Temple 
Pulpit, voL VL p. 40. 

Rkperbkcss.— XIV. 12,—Mark Guy Pearae, Jesm Christ 
€tnd the People, p. 212. XIV. 12 ; XXVIIL 8. — A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, Mattheuf IX.-XVIL p. 269. 
XiV. 13-21.—W. M. Taylor, The Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 
268. J. Laidlaw, 7%e Miracles of Our Lord, p. 74. XIV. 13- 
86.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. liil. No. 3046. 

CHRIST’S COMPASSION 
* And Jesus went forth, and saw a great multitude, and wm 
moved with compassion toward them, and He healed their 
sick.’— Matthew xiv. 14. 

Christ had sought retirement by crossing the lake 
for two reasons, the murder of John, and the return 
of the Apostles from their mission. The need for 
rest is emphasized in St. Mark’s Gospel. 

There were crowds because of the approach of the 
Passover, and these crowds outran them roimd the 
head of the lake, so that when the boat neared the 
landing-place, they were all there, and the hojie of 
retirement and privacy had gone. So our text is 
very emphatic as showing us a glimpse into our 
Lord’s heai’t, in cii’cumstances that would have 
annoyed most of us. 

1. 1 he Unwearied Toil and Gndless Patience of 
the Master.—How valuable these and the like hints 
are of ( hrist’s true humanity. His weariness in body. 
His longing for quiet and repose of mind, and how 
gladly He puts it aside without a word of reproach 
for intruding on His leisure, or a word of regret that 
it is so broken in upon. 

11. The Penetrating Look.—He saw the multitude. 
Why was compassion the emotion? Possibly this 
refers primarily to their weary travel-stained appear¬ 
ance The visible taken as a symbol So, a crowd is 
ever a pathetic sight 

III. The Compassion of Christ.—If we could see 
a man as he is we should pity. Christ's eye beholds 
all our hidden evils and sorrows, and the result is pity, 
not aversion, not anger, not indifference. 

The true human sympathy of Jesus, This 
sympathy was a spring of His action. Some of His 
miracles are drawn out by entreaty, and some are 
wi’ought by His unsought love—spontaneous. This 
pity is the revelation of God. This pity is eternal. 
This pity is extended to each of us. 

IV. The Work to which Compassion Leads.—(1) 
The healing—His care for the body. (2) The teach¬ 
ing—His revelation of the greatness of His com¬ 
passion. It comes before we ask, is brought near to 
eacli of us, but cannot be forced upon us. Take it, 
and we become of His flock, the Lamb which was 
slain and is alive for evermore.— A Maclaren. 

RsFEiiBNcm.—XIV. 14.—H. M. Butler, Christian Wofld 
Pulpit, vol xlviii. 1896, p. 94. XIV. 14-16.-^. Flanagan, 
Und, vol Ixi. 1902, p. 291. XIV. 14-33.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 


vol. li. No. 2025. XIV. 15-21.—Archbishop Trench, NoUs 
on (hs Miracles of Our Lord, p. 217. 

THE ALL-SUFFICIENCY OF CHRIST 
‘ They need not depart; g^ive yc them to eat. —Matthbw xiv. sdb 
The miracle was meant for a token of Christ's 
Mcssiahship, no doubt. But, also, it was the natural 
expression of His real loving care for men’s bodily 
wants, and, in that aspect, is along with the others 
<|uite invaluable. Also it was meant as a symbol 
Ho is the Bread for men’s souls. And so regarded, 
the words of the text may can*y lessons not unim¬ 
portant in their bearing upon the great task of the 
Church to hold forth the Bread of life to the whole 
world. The Church has enough to feed the world. 

I. The All - Sufficiency of Christ. — He is the Bread 
of life, and is enough to satisfy the desires of every 
single soul. It addresses itself to the great primal 
wants nniveisal, and deep as manhood, the sense of 
sin, the longing for deliverance, the gropings after 
God, the need of guidance, enlightenment, authority. 
This all-sufficiency of Christ is (1) shown in the very 
nature of the message ; (2) attested by the experience 
of all Christians, for if one heart can so be satisfied, 
then the world must be; (3) confirmed by the history 
of His Church. There are many failures, but suc¬ 
cesses enough to show the divinity of the message. 
(4) The Gospel in its development is the natural 
root of all progi’ess for society. ‘They need not 
depart.* The relations between Christianity and 
moral, social progress are clear enough. The Gospel 
develops into all moral, social, political reforms and 
perfections and enters every sphere of human life. 
But the relations between the Church and these have 
been wrong on both sides. Christian men have tended 
to neglect them, and others have shoved Christianity 
on one side 

II. Adequacy of our Resources. —They are sufficient 
if Christ's command be obseiwed: (1) if all are 
occupied ; (2) if each acts in the spirit of Scripture, 
(3) if we are conscious of our own inadequacy; (4) 
if we bring them to Christ.—A, Maclaren. 

Refbrkncbs.—XIV. 16.—H. C. Shiittlevrorth, The Church 
of the People, p. 40. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outlins, 
p. 311. Archdeacon Colley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliih 
1893, p. 253. P. Me Adam Muir, ibid, vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 369. 
J. Marshall Lang, Sermon, 1887, ‘They Need not Depart,' p. 
1. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. liii. No. 3046. XIV. 17, 18.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 453. XIV. 19.— Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliii. 1893, p. 273. XIV. 19, 20.— 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, Matiheuh^ 
IX.-XVJI. p. 282 ; see also Sermons Preached in Manchester^ 
p. 354. XIV. 19-21.— J. Martineau, Hours of Thought m 
Sacred Things, p. 164. 

SUPERABUNDANT BLESSINGS 
* And they did all cat, and were filled: and they t<wk up of the 
fragments that remained twelve baskets full*— Matthew 
XIV. 20. 

But the fact that there were twelve baskets full of 
fragments, after five thousand had been fed, did 
display the resources of the Saviour, whose we are 
and whom we serve; and displayed them for our 
1 56 
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comfort and encouragement As we look at those 
well-filled baskets of fragments, we perceive them to 
be a reminder of the truth that giving does not 
impoverish God, nor withholding enrich Him. And 
that, surely, is a reflection worth meditating upon. 
God has given us much, in manifold ways: yet His 
resources are not exhausted. Indeed, they are scarcely 
touched ; for there are twelve baskets full of fragments 
left—more to be bestowed than has l^en received. 
What a word of cheer for the life that lies before us 1 

I. The thought here expressed is true in regard to 
the material thingt of life. The resource of 
Nature have been amazingly displayed and developed 
in the past. ‘ As for the earth, out of it cometh 
bread ; and under it is turned up as it were fire. 
The stones of it are the place of sapphires ; and it 
hath dust of gold.’ And men have delved in and 
cultivated the earth these many ye.nrs, so that the 
world’s myiiad inhabitants have been fed and enriched. 
But we may be assured that what is to come out of 
the earth is immeasurably more than has hitherto 
been extracted. 

Sometimes philosophers and savants would scare 
us by gloomy prophecies of the exhaustion of those 
supplies upon which we depend for our very existence 
day by day. The earth is to be so impoverished that 
it will not yield its increase, and men of science will 
have to extract solid means of subsistence out of thin 
air. Our coal and iron strong-rooms are being 
steadily depicted of their wealth. The limits of the 
gold and silver output are within sight And then 
what shall we do? We may be satisfied that He 
who so an’anged matters that there were twelve 
baskets full of fragments after the five thousand had 
been fed with a handful of barley loaves and fishes 
will not fail the men who trust in Him now. 

There are twelve baskets of fragments remaining. 

II. But this fact of superabundant blessing is true 
in regard to spivitual things. The Almighty has 
infinite resources, and we may confidently anticipate 
gi-eater spiritual victories, wider religious conquests, 
more enduring Gospel triumphs, in the future than 
any the Churdi has known, even in the palmiest of the 
days which lie in the sunny and azure past. ‘ What 
hath God wrought!' exclaimed England’s greatest 
evangelist, echoing Balaam’s shout. And truly G<^ 
had wrought much. It is said that at Bennecour, in 
Fi-ance, there are steep, stony slopes which formerly 
only produced paving-stones; but now thc^e slopes 
grow all varieties of fruits—apricots, cherries, black 
currants, green peas, asparagus. The soil has been 
scientifically treated, with almost incredibly successful 
results. So was it, spiritually, in the days of Wesley 
and his itinerants. They treated the hard, rocky 
human soil of Britain religiously and evangelically ; 
and the glorious result has become historic. But 
how much has happened since! After all that God 
had wrought, there were twelve baskets full of frag¬ 
ments remaining. In Him all fullness dwells, and He 
has proved that He possesses inexhaustible treasures 
of power and truth. 


HI. And, lastly, this consoling thought of the 
abounding sufficiency of Divine resources is true in 
regard to personal needs, , , , , 

We can all say. 'Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
us*; and not only helped us, but helped us bounti- 
fully. For God ‘ giveth liberally *; our * cup runneth 
over*; it is not half-filled, or even brimming full ; it 
is more than full. We could, most of us, live on less 
than we have. Our necessities have all been met> 
and undeserved luxuries have been bestowed upon us. 
Notwithstanding which, there are twelve biskets full 
of fragments remaining. I-^et fear and all its trem¬ 
bling kith and kin be evicted from heart and mind. 
Looking back, some of us may well wonder how our 
manifold necessities have been supplied through many 
and many a year. God’s protection has been vouch¬ 
safed. Life is full of risks ; we are in peril with every 
breath we draw. The prick of a pin, the scratch of a 
thorn, a breath of air, a speck of dust all these may 
be more potent than sword-thrust or cannon-shot for 
our destruction. Verily we live with the sword of 
Damocles suspended ever over our heads. Anil it is 
only by the good providence of God that the fragile 
hair by which it has been suspended all these years 
has not been severed. What then ? Are God s 
resources for our preservation and protection ex¬ 
hausted ? Surely not. We may step out bravely, 
‘leaning upon the top of our stafi,’ which is the tested 
promise, ‘He careth for you\ He who provided in 
the years gone by has twelve baskets of fran'uienLs still 
available. —Herbebt Windeoss, The Life Victort- 
OHS, p. 3 . 

References. —XIV. 22, 23.—Archbishop Trench, N'otea 
(m the Miracles of Our Lordf p. 22B, XIV. 22-33. J. Laid law, 
The Miracles of Our Lord, p. 87. A. B. Davidson, iraiTing 
Upon God, p. 231. W, M. Taylor, The Miracles of Our 
Saviour, p. 282. XIV. 22-36.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture--St. Matthew IX,-XVn, p. 2U8. XIV. 
Stopford A. Brooke, Short Sermons, p. 195. XIV. 24.-1'. L 
Cuyler, Christian World Pulpii, vol. 1.1800, p. 280. XIV. 24, 
25.—R. VV. Hiley, A Years Sermons, vol. ii. p. 272. XIV. 
24-27.—J. H. Newman, Christ Upon the Waters, p. 3. XIV. 
25.—J. H. Hitchens, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxvlL 
IWO, p. 393. XIV. 26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. N<x 
957. 

HE SAID, COME 

•And Peter answered Him and said, Lord, if it be T[hon» bid 
me come unto Thee on the water. And He said, Com^ 
And when Peter was come down out of the ship he walked 
on the water, to go to Jesus.'— Matthew xiv. 28, 29. 

First wc must lay down this as a certain truths 
Peter made a breve attempt and partly failed in 
but the having made it, though with partial failure, 
is to his eternal honour. 

I. Notice that all the Twelve were in darkness and 
storm, and this by no act or deed of their own, but 
by their Lord’s command, and by His overruling 
Providence. 

But of these Twelve one, by his own act and de^ 
desired to be nearer to His Lord, and to be more like 
Him. All in a certain sense were then like Him, all 
in the storm; but yet with a difference too. He, 
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alone and undefended ; they, protected by the ships. 
He, standing by His own power on the waves ; they, 
borne up by the vessel. Feter desii'es, alone of them 
all, to be more like Him still. He will leave the 
rest, so he may be nearer to his Lord. He will have 
none of the shelter of the ships, so he may have the 
upholding of His Master. 

‘ Pete"* said unto Him, Lord, if it be Thou, bid me 
come unto Thee upon the water.* Will that Lord, 
Who knoweth all thimrs, call the offer rash, pre¬ 
sumptuous, boastful ? Will He command the Apostle 
to remain where he was placed, and not to court un¬ 
necessary dangers, and loave the safeguard that he 
had ? Not so ; * He saith unto him. Come *. 

II. But with Peter’s leaving the ship his difficulties 
commenced. Then first he began to understand how 
boisterous was the wind, and how unruly the sea; 
then first he comprehended his own weakness. And 
because he there stopped, therefore he began to fail. 
He should have gone on, and leant more and more 
upon the strength of that arm on which he had begun 
to lean. And yet, even then, he was the true and 
loving servant. He cried out, it is true: but to 
Whom ? Not to his companions, but to the Giver of 
all help. He did not seek to get back to the boat, 
he pressed forward all the more to his Lord. 

Remember Peter’s prayer. There cannot well be 
a shorter, for it contains only three words, ‘ Lord, save 
me *. There cannot be a more effective one, for on 
the insbint it brought Omnipotence to his aid. 

‘And immediately.* One naturally pauses there, 
for it was not immediately that the I^ord heard the 
prayers even of His truest followers. The nobleman 
of Galilee, and the Syrophenician woman lead the 
band of those who have to ask again and again before 
they have been heard. And yet how the comfort 
they had besought was delayed, while a prayer of three 
words finds it immediately ! yes, and that although 
it wei'e confessedly a prayer of weak faith. But there 
was a reason for this, a reason set forth fourteen 
hundred years before in the Jewish law. All the sacri¬ 
fices offered to the Lord were to be without spot or 
blemish. But there was one exception. A free-will 
offering needed not to be so ; why was this ? Doubt¬ 
less to show the infinite value in God’s eyes of 
a sacrifice which is not made of necessity, but only 
because of the willing heart of the giver. And so of 
St. Peter’s free-will offering now. Because it was a 
free-will offering, because not for the sake of any 
worldly benefit, as the centurion and the Syrophenician 
woman, but only for the sake of being with the Lord, 
he made it; therefore, was there an immediate answer 
to his prayer. 

III. And it was with no stem rebuke that Jesus 
rebuked the weakness of His disciple. * He caught 
him by the hand, and said, O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?* We know what 
wonders one glance of that loving eye has wrought; 
we see what strength one touch of that loving hand 
can give. So to be upheld by it, so to lean on it, 
that is the privilege of those who go out into the 


storm; who leave the ship’s company to go to the 
Lord of the ship; who would walk upon the water 
to go to Jesus.-^. M. NfiALE, Occasional Sermon$^ 
p. 144. 

Rrperknces. — XIV. 28. — A. Maclaren, Expositiom oj 
Holy Scripture—St. Maiiheu) IX.-XVII. p. 305. XIV. 28-31. 
—N. AdamH, Christ a Friend, p. 143. XIV. 28-33.—J. McNeill, 
Regent Square Pulpit, vol. ll. p. 113. XIV. 29.—C. 6. 
Robinson, Simon Peter, p. 220. 

‘And beginning to sink, he cried, saying, Lord, save me.’— 

MaTTMKW XIV. 30. 

The sincere Protestant accepts the new revelation l 
he piously abandons what God has taught him to 
recognize as error, and he gathei*s strength by his 
fidelity. The insincere Protestant, forgetting the 
meaning of tiic names under which he was enlisted in 
the war against falsehood, closes his eyes and clings 
to his for rulas. Therefore, like St Peter failing 
through want of faith, he finds the ground turn to 
water under his feet. His mortal eye grows dulL 
His tongue learns to ecpiivocate.—F houdk. 

Reperkncb.—XIV. 30.—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th 
Series), p. 154. 

‘ O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ? ’— Matthew 

XIV. 31. 

* I HAVE been reading the New Testament,* says 
Kckermann in his Journal for 1831, ‘and thinking 
of a picture which Goethe showed me lately, where 
Christ is walking on the water, and Peter coming 
towards him, on the waves, begins to sink, in a 
moment of faintheartedness.’ “This,” said Goethe, 
“ is one of the most beautiful legends, and one which 
I love better than any. It expresses the noble 
doctrine that man, through faith and hearty courage, 
will come off victor in the most difficult enterprises, 
while he may be ruined by the least paroxysm of 
doubt.” ’ 

References. —XIV. 31.—Spurgeon, Semums, vol. v. No. 
246; vol. xxxi. No. 1856; vol. xxxvi. No. 2173; voL IL 
No. 2025. 

MIRACLES 

‘When the men of that place had knowledge of Him, they 
brought unto Him all that were diseased ; and besought 
Him that they might only touch the hem of His garment; 
and as many as touched were made perfectly whole.’— 
Matthew xiv. 35, 36. 

I. Here is the adequate cause for the mirac'lea 
narrated in the Gospels. Chri.st, the Son of God, 
must manifest His Divine character, and He mani¬ 
fested it chiefly in three ways ;— 

1. By Ilis holy doctrine, in which He taught all 
men to love God, Who is Truth, Righteousness, 
Purity, and Chaiity, and to love one another as 
brothers. 

2. By Ills absolutely holy and stainless life. 

3. By His power over the material universe around 
Him, ending m His resurrection from the dead. Had 
He not shown this power, there would have been 
something lacking. 

II, Consider the fact that miracles are not attri¬ 
buted in the Bible to all great teachers. 

John the Baptist, who was the greatest repreMO- 
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tative of the Prophets, wrought no miracles. But in 
Christ we see one Whose shoe latchet John was not 
woiihy to bear. Had Christ wrought no miracles 
His opponents would have made that a reason for 
disbelieving Him when He said, ‘ I and the Father 
are One *. They would have asked how it was that 
He Who bade all men honour the Son as they honour 
the Father, showed no sign that He was possessed of 
power over nature greater than that of other men. 

III. Note that the miracles attributed to Christ 
are all worthy of Christ, they are works of mercy and 
beneficence. They are works which show that hunger 
and thirst, disease and death are things temporal, 
which are in God’s good time to pass away. 

The miracles were an essential feature in the great 
work of our Incarnate Lord, in bringing about the 
chief event in the world’s history. They are estab¬ 
lished l)y historical testimony of the most trustworthy 
kind, 'riiey accord with reason. Without them we 
should have been less able to accept the testimony 
of Christ about Himself. The record of them fills 
our hearts and minds with faith, hope, and love, for 
how can we do less than believe in, trust and love 
that Lord of Whom it is said, ‘ They brought unto 
Him all that were diseased, and besought Him that 
they might only touch the hem of His garment, and 
as many as touched were made perfectly whole*.— 
Canon Charles Bodington, The Twelve Gates of the 
Holy City, p. 155. 

Illiisiration. —We say that all portents are con¬ 
trary to nature, but they are not so. For how is 
that contrary to nature which happens by the will of 
God, since the will of so mighty a Creator is certainly 
the nature of each created thing? A portent, there¬ 
fore, ha[)|)ens not contrary to nature, but contrary 
to what we know as nature.— St. Augustine, City of 
God, l)ook XXI. chap. viii. —Canon Charij:s Boding¬ 
ton, The Twelve Gates of the Holy City, p. 157. 

RfiKKRKNnra. —XIV. 36.— W, J, Knox-Little, The Journey 
of Life, p. 177. XV. 1-13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlii. No. 
2487. XV. 1-20. —J. Morgan Gibbon, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ivi. 1800, p. 184. XV. 2.—J. A. Bain, Questions Answered 
hy Christ, p. 28. XV. 8.—T. G. Selby, Tlie Strenuous Gospel, 
p. 200. XV. 9.—W. H. Murray, The Fruits of the Spirit, pp. 
212, 224, 235. XV. 10-31.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xllv. No. 
2597* XV. 11,—T. G. Selby, The Cross and the Dice-Box, 
p. 241. 

* Every plant, which my heavenly Father hath not planted, 
shall be rooted up.’— -Matthkw xv. 13. 

If I had not had a hope fixed in me that this Cause 
and Business was of God, I would many years ago have 
run from it If it be of God, He will bear it up. If 
it l)e of man, it will tumble; as everything that hath 
been of man since the world Ixjgan hath done. And 
what are all our Histories, and other Tradition of 
Actions in former times, but God manifesting Him¬ 
self, that He hath shaken, and tumbled down, and 
trampled upon, everything that He had not planted? 
—Cromwell to the Parliament of 1655. 

Ricfbrbncks.— XV. 13.—F. D. Maurice, JAnoolfCe Inn 
Brnnms. p. 1. G. Tyrrell, OH and Wine, p. 170. Spurgeon, 


Sermons, vol. vil. No. 423. XV. 14.— H. Scott Holland, 
Church Times, vol. Ivi. 1900, p. 286. XV. 18-31. — Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlii. No. 2481. XV. 19.— Ibid. vol. xili. No. 
732. \V. M. Sinclair, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. 1804, 
p. 328. XV. 21'28.— J. Laidlaw, The Miracles of Our Lord, 
p. 247. J. McNeill, British Weekly Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 369. 
Archbishop Trench, Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord, p. 280* 
W. M. Taylor, The Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 296. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlii. No. 2481 ; vol. xlii. No. 2446. Archer 
Butler, Sermons (Ist Series), p. 201. Parker, Inner Life qf 
Christ, vol. ii. p. 331. Kingsley, All Saints* Day, p. 76. 
Stopford Brooke, Spirit of Christian Life, p. 164. Stanford, 
Homilies on Christian Work, p. 133. Bruce, Galilean QoepH, 
p. 146. Guthrie, Way to Life, pp. 210 and 228. Laymsn*$ 
Legacy, p. 208. Lynch, Sermons for my Curates, p. 317. 
Phillips Brooks, Sermons ,in English Churches, p. 167. C. 
Wordsworth, Sermons, vol. i. p. 109. Bishop Wilberforce, 
Four Sermons, p. 63. Pusey, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 167. W. P. 
Hook, On the Miracles, vol. ii. p. 33. XV. 21-31.— A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — SU Matthew IX.- 
XVII. p. 314. XV. 21-39. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xzxvilL 
No. 2263. XV. 22.—C. Silvester Horne, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixvl. 1904, p. 226. C. Leach, Mothers of the 
Bible, p. 96. XV. 22, 23.—Eugene Bersier, Twelve Sermons, 
p. 128. R. W. Hiley, A Year*s Sermons, vol. i. p. 129. XV. 
22-28.—Andrew Murray, The Children for Christ, p. 226. 

* My daughter is grievously vexed with a devil.* —Matthew 
XV. 22. 

I DOUBT whether she had inquired after Christ, if she 
had not been vexed with her daughters spirit. Our 
afilictions are . . . the files and whetstones that set 
an edge on our devotions. —Bishop Hall. 

DIVINE SILENCE 

• But He answered her not a word.*—M atthew xv. 23. 
Have you prayed ? In what way have you prayed ? 
Have any of your prayers been unmistakably 
answered ? It is a curious fact that some persons 
never look for answers to their prayers, and they, of 
all pei*8ons, would be most astonished if God took 
them at their word and granted their request. Some 
people make mistakes in the requests they make to 
God. It is absolutely necessary for us to keep brfore 
us one or two thoughts in connexion with prayer. 
J’rayer in this way is a science just as much as any 
other sciences, and having just as many special laws. 
You may rest assured that any legitimate prayer is 
never left unanswered, but the answer may not per¬ 
haps be as our special desires dictate; in fact, we 
sometimes look for the answer to come in at the 
front door when it is already in the house by the 
back door. 

We have a wonderful illustration in connexion 
with the subject in the text—* He answered her not 
a word *. Has that been your experience ? 

L It is Just Possible that You Yourselves were 
not Ready for the Answer.—God may have seen 
that there was some rectification of character neces* 
sary. It may have been some inconsistency, some 
unworthiness, some selfishness, or even some secret 
sin that prevented God from answering. Here is a 
very gooa illustration A man may be seen in a 
boat rowing, rovdng, rowing, but the boat never 
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moves. Why ? Because the boat is anchored. The 
boat is floating on the surface of the water, yet the 
anchor holds it fast Tliat is the picture of a man’s 
spiritual life. He may feel in his heart that he wants 
to know God, but finds his progress ari’ested because 
his real aflbetions ai-e fastened or anchored on to 
something of this world. He does not make progi’ess, 
and God does not answer his prayers. 

II. It is Just Possible that Your Exterior Circum¬ 
stances are not Ready for the Answer. —Take the 
case of Joseph when he was in prison. Jose})h 
prayed that he might be delivered from the prison, 
but it pleased God to keep him there for a time that 
he might be a comfort to his fellow-prisoners. And 
so it may be with you, God may have His own 
reasons for not granting you some timely blessing 
at once. The circumstances may not be favourable ; 
God may be dealing with some other member of your 
household at the same time ; He has not complete d 
His purpose, and the delay should not distress you 
or disturb you if you reflect that God may choose 
to confer riis blessing in some special way. 

III. It is Just Possible that Circumstances have 
to be Rean*anged and Readjusted to Bring Greater 
Benefits. —^Take the case of Moses, and his remark¬ 
able prayer when he besought the Lord to let him go 
over and see the good lana which was beyond Jordan. 
Why did not God grant his request ? Because he 
had something better in store for him. Was it not 
much better for Moses to see his Lord transfigured 
on the Mount than to cross over Jordan with the 
Israelites? There is the illustration of St. Paul 
when he prayed that a thoni in his flesh might be 
taken aw^w from him. God did not answer his 
prayer. He had something better in store for him. 
He was going to give him more gi*ace, and when St. 
Paul knew that, he said he would rather keep the 
thorn and have the grace. Then with regard to the 
woman in the text, the Lord gave her at first no 
encouragement whatever; but the delays and hind¬ 
rances that He put in her path only increased her 
faith and made her more earnest and more de¬ 
termined to get that which she required, and she 
stands out as one of the gieat figures of all spiritual 
history. What a biography! only a verse or two, but 
the biography of a woman whose faith in the Redeemer 
could not be shaken. Her pleading became more 
earnest, and at last—may I say it ?—the Lord is con¬ 
quered by her, and then He praises her for her faith. 

Rsfbrbnobs.—XV. 23.—W. H, Hutchingg, Sermon- 
Sketches^ p. 60. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xlix. No. 2841. 
XV, 24, 26.— Ibid, vol. xxx. No. 1797. 

*Then came she and worshipped Him, saying. Lord help me.* 
—Matthbw XV. 25, 

Consider : it is not failing in this or that attempt 
of coming to Christ, but a giving over of your en¬ 
deavours, that will be your ruin .—^ohn Owen. 

RaraRBNOBS.— XV. 25. — Spurgeon, Sermone^ vol. xllv. No. 
2697. M. Guy Pearse, Jetw ChrUt and the People^ p. 142. 
XV. 26, 27 . — H. H. Carlisle, Chrutian World Pulpit^ vol.’ 
hdz. 1906, p. 268. Spurgeon, Sermont^ voL xxiL No. 1309. 


* And she said. Truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 

which fall from their masters’ table.* — Matthew xv. 27. 

A retort quite Greek in its readiness, its symmetry, 
and its point 1 But it was not the intellectual merit 
of the answer that pleased the Master. Cleverness 
is cheap. It is the faith He praises, which was as 
precious as rare. . . . The quickness of her answer 
was the scintillation of her intellect under the glow of 
her affection. Love is the quickening nurse of the 
whole nature.— George Macdonald. 

Hbferbncbs.—XV. 27 .—VV. P. Balfern, Lessont fromJenu^ 
p. 59. Spurgeon, Sertnom, vol. xii. No. 715 ; vol. xxxvi. No. 
2129. XV. 28.—E. B. Pusey, Parochial Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 
167. B. F. Weatcott, The Hutoric Faii\ p. 3. R. H. 
McKim, The Ooepel in the Christum Year, p. 184. Henry 
Wace, Some Central Points nf Our Lord's Ministry ^ p. 251. 
S. C. Malan, Plain Preaching for a Year^ vol. i. p. 262. R. E. 
Hutton, 'The Crown of Christ, vol. ii. p. 509. A. G. Mortimer, 
One Hundred Miniature Sermons, vol. i. p. 182. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. i..<xvi. No. 2173; vol. xxxviii. No. 2253; voL 
xlii. No. 2446. XV. 20-38. --J. Liidlaw, The Miracles of Our 
Lord, p. 105. XV. 30, 31. -Walter Brooke, Sermons, pp, 
125, 135. XV. 32.—B. Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. li. 1697, p. 113. Hus^h Black, ibid. vol. Ixix. 1900, p. 
189. XV. 32-39.—Archbishop Trench, Notes on the Miracles 
of Our Lord, p. 293. W. M. Taylor, The Miracles of Our 
Saviour, p. 307. XV. 33.—G. F. Browne, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. 1898, p. 161. J. A. Bain, Questioru Answered 
by Christ, p. 34. James Denney, Gospel Questions and AnnoerSf 
p. 61. XVI. 1-4.—H. Bremner, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
liii. 1898, p. 87. C. Holland, Gleanings from a Ministry ef 
Fifty Years, p. 245. 

SPIRITUAL DISCERNMENT 

* Ye can discern the face of the sky ; but can ye not discern the 

signs of the times ?’—Matthew xvi. 3. 

Jesus Christ found that He was in the midst of a 
number of weather-wise people; they were quite ex¬ 
perts in the reading of the cloudy signs, they knew what 
the weather would be to-day and perha[)s to-morrow, 
and they published their forecasts of the weather; 
but when it came to higher reading, reading on an¬ 
other level, they were as moles and bats from whom 
the genius of daylight penetration hud been withheld. 
Do we make one another up? do we hold varied 
trusteeships ? and are they brought under one grand 
obligation, so that we may, thus supplementing one 
another, constitute a great social unit? Are there 
not really readers of the clouds and readers of the 
unseen ? could they not meet now and then in common 
counsel to sec how things stand and what the general 
outlook is ? They must not despise one another; for 
one man can do this, and another man can do that, 
and neither man can do both. So that we are mutual 
trustees, we supplement each other; if we could enter 
into the spirit of this arrangement, we should have 
brotherhood, free, frank interchange of opinion, wd 
work together in a great and beneficent association. 

L But whilst we recognize these great common 
gifts, we recognize also a paiiiition of ability, so that 
one man is an expert along line A, and another man 
is an expert along line B, and each must work out 
his own vocation. As there are great commonwealth 
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blessings of nature, so there are great republican 
blessings in moral and spiritual regions. Gou did not 
intend aiij man to be born a slave. Liberty belongs 
to every re.sponsible creature; his responsibility will 
limit and define his liberty, and thus give him the 
very best of it Lilierty that wantons itself into 
licence really conducts itself into the woist bondage, 
llcgiilated liberty is freedom. God means every soul 
in this sense to be free. There are common instincts, 
common privileges. And yet singular to say, and 
yet necessarv to say, there are limitations which are 
round about the individual, so that he has his talent, 
his two tab nts, his five talents, himself not to be 
numbered with other men in certain great geneialities. 
The individuality of the soul is never lost; it is never 
drowned in the river of mean compromises ; it should 
stand foith individual and yet associateil; ^ great 
personality, yet part of a greater humanity. To 
combine the whole and the part, the great universal 
gift and the s})ecial endowment: this is the problem, 
and Christi^inity alone sufficiently and finally solves it 

II. Ify the text wc aie entitled to enlarge what we 
can see into what we cannot see except by the vision 
of the soul. Here is a great lesson in inductive 
reasoning. Because such and such is the direction of 
the wind iind such and such are the indications of the 
clouds, therefore we shall have such and such weather. 
Quite right; I do not oppose your forecasts; but 
why not can y up the idea, and endeavour to reason 
concerning the things you see with the eyes of the 
heart in the spiritual realm, and dmwyour inductions 
according to the great basis of fact, phenomena, and 
experience available to every student who faithfully 
and humbly and lovingly endeavours to discover the 
will of God ? There is a spiritual barometer, there 
is a spiritual thermometer; there are many ways ap¬ 
pointed and therefore approved of God by which we 
can put this and that together and draw wide infer¬ 
ences from great spiritual premises. If we had y es 
to see >'e should know that from the beginning God 
has a certain purpose and will surely accomplish it. 
That purpose is a purpose of beneficence. 

III. We must recognize the fact that there is a 
difference in sight We recognize this in the sight 
of the bodily eyes; why not recognize it in the inner 
and truer sight of the soul ? Can you read a placard 
fifty yards off? Your answer is, I certainly cannot 
do so. Are you entitled from that consciousness to 
declare that there is not a man in the world that can 
read it? You have to admit that there is sight 
longer than youi-s. Can you read the Bible without 
lenses, gla.s.ses, or mechanical aids of any kind ? You 
may possilily reply. Certainly I cannot do so. Does 
it therefore follow that no other man can read it 
without such aids ? In a moment you say that to 
make any such contention would be simply absurd. 
That is rii^ht: wh^ not apply that fact to a higher 
lyel, and find for it a broader and deeper interpreta¬ 
tion ? We must listen to the higher voices. We are 
at liberty to test the spirits whether they are of 
God; that may often be a bounden duty which we 


cannot shirk under any plea or pretext Yet there 
remains the gieat fact that we have a book which is 
filled with holy messages from the holy God, and 
these have been so often confirmed that their very 
confirmation becomes not only an argument but a 
starting-point of the most profound and elaborate 
reasonintr. If any man has read the book of Genesis 
aright he knows that there is a book coming that 
shall be full of anthem, song, and triumph ; for the 
kingdoms of this world have become the kingdom of 
our God and of His Christ. He read that in the 
very fii«t verse of the Bible if he was a prophet when 
he read that opening vei-se. There is a great philo¬ 
sophy of implication ; one thing means another, points 
to another, and gives assurance of another.—Josxra 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. iil p. 175. 

‘ Yc cannot discern the sipis of the times.*—M atthew xvi. 3. 
Carlyle opens his Latter-day Pamphleta with this 
paragraph: ‘The Present Time, youngest-born of 
Eternity, child and heir of all the Past Times with 
their good and evil, and parent of all the Future, ia 
ever a “ New Era*' to the thinking man ; and comes 
with new questions and significance, however common¬ 
place it look: to know %t, and what it bids us do, b 
ever the sum of knowledge for all of us. This new 
Day, sent us out of Heaven, this also has its heavenly 
omens;—amid the bustling trivialities and loud, empty 
noises, its silent monitions, which, if we cannot read 
and ol)ey, it will not be well with us! No;—nor is 
there any sin more fearfully avenged on men and 
Nations than that same, which indeed includes and 
presupposes all manner of sins : the sin which our old 
pious fathers called “judicial blindness” ;—which we 
with our light habits, may still call misinterpretation 
of the Time that now is; disloyalty to its real mean¬ 
ings and monitions, stupid disr^ard of these, stupid 
adherence, active or passive, to the counterfeits and 
mere current semblances of these. This is true of all 
times and days.* 

‘French revolutions teach nobody I . , . So with the 
Jews of old,* wrote F. W. Robertson in one of his 
letters. ‘ They were very weather-wise, but could not 
read the signs of the times. Jewish ladies were a 
good deal surprised when they found themselves sold 
as slaves to Romish voluptuaries; and Parisian ladies 
were equally astonished when, after having spent such 
enormous sums on their coiffures and ribbons, they 
one fine day found their head-dress arranged for them 
at the national expense, d la guillotineJ 

In his Life of Qihhon (pp. 48, 78), Mr. Cotter 
Morison notes how in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, ‘scholars, men of the world, men ot business 
paussed through this wonderland [of Parisian society] 
with eyes blindfolded. They are free to enter, they 
go, they come, without a sign that they have realized 
the marvellous scene that they were permitted to 
traverse. One does not wonder that they did not 
perceive that in those graceful drawing-rooms, filled 
with stately company of elaborate manners, ideas and 
sentiments were discussed and evolved which would 
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•oon be more explosive than gunpowder. One does 
not wonder that they did not see ahead of them— 
men never do. One does rather wonder that they 
did not see what was before their eyes.’ Even as a 
member of Parliament, he adds, Gibbon failed to read 
the signs of his age. ‘ He lived at one of the most 
exciting periods of our history; he assisted at debates 
in which constitutional and imperial questions of the 
highest moment were discussed by mastere of elo¬ 
quence and state policy, and he hardly appears to have 
been aware of the fact.* 

In the second volume of his Cromwellt Carlyle also 
writes: ‘ Human crimes are many ; but the crime of 
being deaf to the God’s voice, of Ireing blind to all but 
parchments and antiquarian rubrics when the Divine 
Handwriting is abroad on the sky—certainly there is 
no crime which the Supreme Powers do more terribly 
avenge! * 

Rbferenges. —XVI. 3,—H. Hensley Hennon, Christ and the 
Ifation, p. 103. H. S. Lunn, Christian IVorld Pulpily vol. 
Mxix. |>. 69. A. T. Pierson, tWd. vol. xli. 1892, p. 273. 
J. Guinness Rogers, iJbid, vol. Iv. 1899, p. 6. C. M. Sheldon, 
ibid, vol. Iviii. 1000, p. 1. 

'There shall no sign be given, but the sign of Jonas.’— 
Matthew xvi. 4. 

The sign was that quality in the preaching of Jonah 
itself which is representco as producing repentance in 
his hearei*s. The appeal of Jesus to His race must, he 
said, be judged by itself. It accepted no testimonial 
fix>m any external result, even when such external 
result was present—Miss Wedgwood. 

References. —XVI. 4.—R. T. Talbot, Christian World 
Pulpitt\oL Ixx. 190(1, p. 107 . £. Aldom French, GodCsMessage 
Through Modem Douht^ p. 43. XVI. 4-12.— J. Laidlaw, The 
Miracles of Our Lordy p. 106. XVI. 6.—J. Stalker, Christian 
World Pulpily vol. liii. 1898, p. 269. XVI. 6,12.—D. Fraser, 
Metaphors in the Gospelsy p. 136. XVI. 12,—R, Scott, Oxford 
University Sermonsy p. 161. 

FAITH 

«When Jesus came into the coasts of Caesarea Philippi. He 
asked His disciples, saying, Whom do men say that 1 the 
Son of man am ? And they said, Some say that Thou art 
John the Baptist: some Elias; and others, Jeremias, or 
one of the prophets. He saith unto them, But whom say 
that 1 am? And Simon Peter answered and said. 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. And 
Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but My Father which is in heaven.’— Matthew 
XVI. 13.17. 

I. Two truths He upon the surface of this narrative. 
The first is the importance attached by our Lord to 
the faith in Himself, and the other the supernatural 
character of such faith as the gift of God. 

1 . The importance attached by our Lord to faith 
in Himself—for here there comes to the surface the 
end for which He had separated and was training 
the twelve. It was that tney might gain a firm and 
unqualified faith in Himself—that they might know 
how to confess and profess His nama 

8 L * Whom do ye say that I am?* St Peter it is 


who obeys the promptings of the Spirit which all 
were secretly acknowledging. ‘ Thou art the Christ,* 
he cries, ‘ the Son of the living God.* This is what 
our Lord had wanted. This is what He was waiting 
for. ‘Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona; blessed 
art thou, for faith in Jesus Christ is the one necessity 
of man’s redemption. Blessed art thou, because this 
fundamental act of faith is not of thyself, or of any¬ 
thing visible or tangible, or merely human. Flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee; but My 
Father which is in heaven.’ He means that humanity 
of itself can never discover God or find Him out. 
The recognition of God must always be God’s own 
disclosure of Himself in the heart of man. 

3. We pass a stage downwards in Chureh history. 
St. Paul, like bis Master, asserts the necessity of 
faith and also its supernatural character. ‘No man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghosv 

II. These old lessons are what we again and again 
must learn and relearn, and lay to heart Faith %$ 
necessary —that first—if we would share the Chris* 
tiaii hepe and life. 

And, again, faith is supernatural. 'That means it 
is the gift of God, not the result of the mere action 
of our own faculties. It is only by an act of faith of 
our own that we can set to our seal that God’s offer 
in Christ is true, and this act of faith, this giving 
out of ourselves in loving venture of surrender, is 
always a motion which we know, even in the making 
of it, to have its origin far beyond ourselves. It 
comes upon us as a movement from above, a move* 
ment in us of the Divine Spirit 

III. There are two sorts of faith. 'There is the 
faith by which we come to believe, and there is the 
faith in which we Christians are meant to live. Both 
are supernatural—both, that is to say, are the work 
of God in us, though they correspond to different 
states of the Holy Spirit’s activity, for He works 
upon men to make them Christians, and He dwells^ 
as in a temple, in the hearts of them who are already 
Christians. Always we need to remember that, as 
the creation, so also the sustaining, of the life of 
faith is a Divine gift, and demands on our part a 
reverent waiting for the gift of the Divine Spirit.— 
Bishop Goee, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxvra. 

1890, p. 1. 

References.— XVI. 13. —J. Parker, Christian World 
Pulpily vol. xlvii. 1896, p. 282. J. D. Jones, The Elims of 
LifSy p. 43. XVI. 13-16.—J. Clifford, The Secret of JeeuSy p. 
3. C. J. Ridgeway, Is Not This the Christ? p. 1. XVL 
I 3 .I 6 ,— H. C. Beeching, The Grace of Episeopacyy p. 34. J. 
Marshall Lang, Christian World Pul^y vol. xxxvii. 1890, p. 
168. A. W. Potts, School SermmSy p. 47. G. Critchley, 
The Penny Pulpily vol. xii. No. 694, p. 221. XVI. 13-17.— 
B. D. Jones, Pulpit NoteSy p. 173. Spurgeon, SermonSy voL 
xxxiv. No. 2041. XVI. 13-18.—A. G. Mortimer, One 
Hundred Miniature SermonSy vol. ii, p. 229. J. H, Rigg, 
Scenes and Studies in the Ministry of Our Lordy p. 116. XVI. 
13-19.— J. Laidlaw, Studies in the ParabUsy p. 2B3. XVI. IS- 
28.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Sari^uro-^, Mattbm 
IX,-XVIL p. 322. 
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ELIJAH OR JEREMIAH 

*Some say that Thou art . . . Elias ; and others Jeremias.’— 
Matthew xvi. 14. 

It is of the deepest interest to discover what was the 
common impression about Jesus, and in this report 
conveyed by the disciples we get a hint of the utmost 
value. Did you ever think of the vast difference 
there was between the characters of Elijah and 
Jeremiah? Yet some said about Christ,‘This is 
Elijah,* and others said, ‘ No, it is Jeremiah *. The 
one is ardent, enthusiastic, fierce sometimea The 
other is the prophet of the tender heart and tears. 
And the remarkable thing is that the common people 
should have taken these types, which are so wide 
apart, and should have found in them both the 
cnaracter of Christ. In other words, the imjpression 
which Jesus made was that of a complex, inclusive 
personality. And I want to try to bring before you 
some of these qualities of different natures, which 
haimonize so perfectly and wonderfully in the human 
nature of our Lord. 

I. I am arrested in Christ’s character by the per¬ 
fect union of mastery and charm. It is one of the 
rarest things in the world to find the masterful man 
possessed of the indefinable quality of charm. Some 
men are born to be obeyed, some to be loved; but 
Jesus pre-eminently was born for both. That is wh^ 
people said, ‘ Lo, here is Elijah,* and others, ‘ No, it 
IS Jeremiah*. All that had marked the noblest of 
the prophets was harmonized and reconciled in Him, 

Ii. I am arrested in Christ’s character by the 
union of remoteness and accessibility. There is 
something in Christ that always suggests distance. 
There is much in Christ that tells us He is neai*. 
Now there are many people who convey the impres¬ 
sion of remoteness, though none in the same way as 
Jesus did. What you feel is, when men are so re¬ 
mote, that you must not trouble them with your 
small mattei-s. You must not look to them for the 
sweet word of sympathy. You must not expect them 
to bother about yovt^ The strange thing is that 
though Christ stood thus remote, men should have 
come to Him with every worry, 

III. I am arrested in Christ*8 character by the 
union of enthusiasm and tranquillity. His feelings 
were often powerfully stirred, yet the whole impres¬ 
sion is one of profound peace. It is very easy to be 
cold, yet calm; to be uninterested, unimpassioned, 
and so tianquil. It is very easy to deaden down the 
feelings, till a man has made a solitude and calked it 
peace. But the abiding wonder about Christ is this, 
that He had an ardent, eager, enthusiastic heart; 
yet breathed such a deep, such a superb, tranquillity, 
that men instinctively felt He was at rest 
^ ly. There is the union of abnegation and appre¬ 
ciation. What is the last word in the ideal of Jesus 
—is it asceticism, or is it joy? 

The wonder of Jesus is not this or that; the 
wonder of Jesus is this and that together. In the 
deepest of all senses Christ renounced the world and 
trampled all its glory underfoot. The first condition 


of following in His train was that one should lead 
the life of self-denial. Yet he who so followed Hina 
was never deadened to the call of lovely or delightful 
things; he was led into a world where birds were 
singing, and which was beautiful with the lilies of 
the field.—G. H. Mokrison, The Wings of the Morn¬ 
ing, p. 76. 

IIbkeheixges.—XVI. 14.—A. Ramsay, Studies in JeremiaK, 
p. 281. XVI. 15.—Marcus Dods, Christian World PulpU, 
vol. Ixii. 1002, p. 110 ; see also vol. Ixix. 1906, p. 149. Q. 
Jacksou, ibid. vol. Ixiv. 1903, p. 171. XVI. 15, 10.—J. D, 
Jones, ibid. vol. Ixv, 1904, p. 276. E. W, Moore, Lijk 
Transfigured, p. 177. XVI. 15-17.—E. B. Pusey, Parochial 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 283. XVI. 15-18.—R. M. Benson, 

Life Beyond the Crave, p. 606. XVI. 15-17i 21.—C. W, 
Furse, Sermons Preached at Richmond, p. 22. XVI. 16.— 
Hastings Rashdale, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1003| 
p. 5. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching far Saints* Days, 
p. 141. 

I WILL BUILD MY CHURCH 

*And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Chritti 
the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered and said, 

... thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My 
church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it* 
—Matthew xvi. 16, 18. 

Thk words were drawn from Christ by the confession 
of Peter. The disciple said. Thou arf the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,* and the Saviour answered, 

‘ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My 
Church; and the gates of bell shall not prevail against 
it*. 

I. In many lives, by no means in all, the purpose 
for which lire was given, for the fulfilment of which 
life is to be spent, disengages itself in one lustrous 
moment The clouds are scattered, and the meaning 
of life is written as with a pencil of lightning. This 
does not mean that all is new. A man may, in the 
depths of his feeling and thought be aware of his 
place and work, and yet things change when the signi¬ 
ficance of his destiny crystallizes itself in a sentenca 
As Browning makes Childe Roland say— 

Burningly it came on me all at once. 

This was the place! 

So men have said to themselves in one of these 
moments that count as yearn in a lifetime, these 
moments when mists lift off—I will make this dis¬ 
covery— I will write this book—I will love this woman 
—I will serve this cause—I will extend this Empira 
It is as if they had suddenly turned and seen the re^ 
vealing angel. So our Lord, Who from the beginning 
knew His work, put everything into the words-^‘I 
will build My Church*. 

II. Let us ask how Christ builds his Church. I 
shall borrow from Ruskin’s famous book. The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture. As Ruskin himself says: 

‘ We know not how soon all architecture will be vain, 
except that which is not made with hands *• I taka 
three of his seven lamps to help us in expounding 
how Christ builds His Church, how we must build it, 
if we are to be labourers together with Him. 

1. In the first place, there is the Lamp of Sacrifica 
The Church is built on sacrifice, and by sacrifica It 
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b built on the one Sacrifice offered for sins for ever, 
and built by the continual sacnfice of the members, 
on the sacrifice which will make up at last that which 
b behind of the afflictions of Christ 

£. In the second place, there is the Lamp of Power. 
We see it shining in these calm words, * I will build 
My Church \ Says the French aphorist: * Attempt 
difficult things as though they were easy, and easy 
things as though they were difficult*. Christ ad¬ 
dressed Himself to His long and terrible task with a 
certain repose of mind and temper. He waa filled 
with the Spirit He had the Sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God. 

3. Once more, there must be the I Amp of Beauty. 
He will present it to Himself a glorious Church, for 
if the Church is to be fair with the beauty of the 
Lord, love and joy must go into the building. * We 
are not sent into the world to do anything into which 
we cannot put our hearts.* Unless we put our hearts 
Into our building we cannot put our intellects. And 
it may be true, as the great critic has said, that * ob¬ 
jects are noble and ignoble in proportion to the 
amount of the energy of the mind which has visibly 
been employed upon them*. We know what heart 
Christ put into the building of His Church. The 
seal of God’s House consumed Him. It was His 
neat to do the will of the Father, and to finish His 
work. In the old days men and women put their 
souls into church building. A French writer describes 
the rebuilding of Chartres Cathedral after its destruc¬ 
tion by fire. All the country over, every one grieved 
uid wept Whole populations stopped their regular 
work, left their homes to help, the rich bringing 
money and jewels, and the poor putting in their 
barrows everything that could serve to feed labour 
and men, or help in the work. It was a constant 
stream of emigration, the spontaneous exodus of a 
people. Every road was crowded with pilgi'iras, all, 
men and women alike, dragging whole trees, pushing 
loads of sawn beams. What seems more incredible 
and is nevertheless attested by every chronicle of the 
time, is that this horde of old folks and children, of 
men and women, was at once amenable to discipline. 
And yet they belonged to every class of society, for 
there were among them knights and ladies of high 
degree. But Divine love was so powerful that it 
annihilated distinctions and abolisned caste. The 
nobles harnessed themselves with the labourers to 
drag the trucks. Patrician dames helped the peasant 
woman to stir the mortar and to cook the food. The 
old Durham Cathedral was completed in a similar 
way. The entire population of the district, from the 
Coquet to the Tees, headed by the Earl of the North¬ 
umbrians, readily rendered all the help they could. 
Christ has built His Church with joy unspeakable, 
and we can build it worthily with Him. He does 
not need us for the building. He said Himself, * I 
will build My Church *. He will carry His banner 
on to victory, though the hands of all of us relax 
their hold. Perhims our work may be nothing more 
than a discipline for our souls, and in itself useless. 


But, as Ruskin nobly says, * Since our life must at the 
best be but a vapour that appears for a little time 
and then vanishes away, let it at least appear as a 
cloud in the height of heaven, not as the thick 
darkness that broixls over the blast of the furnace, 
and rolling of the wheel*. It needs all—sacrifice, 
power, joy.—W. Rob£rtsoi4 Nicoll, Ths Lamp Of 
Sacrifice^ p. 113. 

* Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath 

not revealed it unto thee, but My Father which is la 
heaven.’— Matthew xvi. 17. 

Any acknowledgment of Him that rests on merely 
outward evidence must necessarily fall far short of 
that good confession for the utterance of which SL 
Peters Master pronounced him blessed. This, oh 
that Master 8 own testimony, was the expression of a 
deep, inward conviction wrought by God Himself 
upon the soul; and it was not because Christ had 
b^n manifested to St Peter in the fiesh, but because 
He hod been revealed to him in the spirit, that he 
was able to answer our Lord’s question, ‘ Whom 
sayest thou that I am ? * in the words which drew 
forth this comment—D ora Greenwelu 
Rbpbrkncbb.—XVI. 17 .—C. Gore, Church Tvmsi, roL 
xxviii. 1890, p. 665. H. J. Martyn, For Christ and ihs 
Truth, 147. XVI. 17 ,18.—H. C. Beeching,/nni 0 /Ooiirl 
Sermons, p. 155. 

* Blessed art thou. . . . Thou art an offence nnto Ma.'— ' 

Matthew xvi. 17 and 23 . 

Think what change has passed on Peter’s mood 
before the second of these words could be addressed 
to him to whom the first had just been spoken. The 
Lord had praised him. Peter grew self-sufficient, 
even to the rebuking of him whose praise had so up¬ 
lifted him. But it is ever so. A man will gain a 
great moral victory: glad firat, then uplifted, he will 
fall before a paltry temptation.—G. Macdonald Id 
The Seaboard Parish, cnap. xviil 

THE UNSHAKEABLE CHURCH 

* And 1 %sij also unto thee. That thou art Peter, and upon this 

rock 1 will build My church ; and the gates of hell s h a ll 
not prevail against it.’—M atthew xvi. 18 . 

1. What was the Rock?—First, then, what was 
this rock on which the Saviour said He would build 
His Church? Was it Peter, as the word seems to 
imply, and even directly to state ? Sometimes 
Protestants have vehementlj^ denied it, because they 
were afraid that by admitting so much they would 
be conceding all the claims of Rome. I have no such 
fear. I think in a sense it was Peter, and the com* 

E of Apostles of whom he was the acknowledged 
sr ; for it was indeed upon their rock like witneaa, 
against which ail the powers of the world could not 
prevail, that the Church of all the ages grew. It was 
Duilt, as we read in another place, upon ‘ the foundst- 
tion of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Him¬ 
self being the chief corner-stone ’. But if the rock 
was Peter, it was Peter made a new man by the 
mighty truth which he had just confessed—^this 
truth, ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
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God*. The Apostles, after all, were only the upper obey Him and serve Him, and whose fervent prayer 
stratum of the rock, if we might so speak, the part for ever and ever is to get His truth made known, 
which jutted above the surface, while underneath His salvation proved, and His name lifted above 
was the solid bed-layer, deeper than the earth, deep every name, until at the name of Jesus every knee 
as the universe, this solid bed-layer of tiuth that shall bow. Upon all these, wherever they are, the 
Christ their Master was Divine, that the words which Saviour looks down as with the joy of one who looks 
He spoke were true as heaven, and that His life and upon a noble possession, and He says, * They are 
power were eternal and indestructible. And we are My Church, My Church; and there is no other, no 
all rocks if we believe that, from Peter down to the other 

humblest person of the pi^escnt day. The veriest IV. The Church's Indestructibility. —Lastly, this 
human fceoleness becomes as solid and immovable as Church of living and loving souls was to be and will 
the gi oiind under your feet as soon as there enters for ever be indestructible. From the first He gave this 
into it the conviction that Christ is God, that His solemn pledge about it, staking His truthfulness upon 
word ainnot be broken, and that you are held fast the word, and His very existence, indeed, upon the 
byH im and His promises in changeless power and word, * Upon this rock I will build My Church; and 
everlasting love. the gates of hell ’—and He meant by that all possible 

There is room in the Church for the weakest faith, forces that could come out of hell—‘shall not prevail 
We read that hay, and wood, and stubble even, against it*. The Church is indestructible. That 
get in, to be purified by fire ; but the strength of which He called My Church, which was to Him as 
the building is in its rocklike souls. Upon rock the apple of His eye. His dear and peculiar posses- 
does Christ build His Church, and He wants rock sion—the Church of living souls cemented together, 
for the building up of any Church — rocklike mem- and bound to Him by an infinite and immortal love 
bei’s, rocklike deacons, rocklike teachers in the —that will never know change or decay. There will 
Bible classes and Sunday schooks, rocklike preachers, always be upon this earth a never-diminishing and 
men that know in whom they have believed and ever-increasing number of souls, men and women to 
what they have believed, and speak out with clear, whom He is more than all things else' in the world, 
unfaltering certainty the things which they have seen whosei-ve Him with the perfect liberty of a joyful 
and felt and heard of God. self-sun*ender, who would rather die than deny Him 

II. Shifting Sands. —I think there never was a because He died for them, and to whom the hope of 
time when that was more needed than it is to-day, seeing His face and enjoying Him for ever is the 
there never was a more urgent demand made for it. main strength, consolation, and ecstasy of living.— 
We live in an age of almost general unsettlement J. G. Geeknhoitgh, The Groas in Modem Life^ p. 
You can hardly think of a department in which 105. 

there are not doubtful minds, ana divided opinions; ST. PETER'S CONFESSION 

all questions seem to be in a state of solution, noth- « An<j I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter, and upon this 

mg fixed and determined. rock 1 will build My church ; and the gates of hell ahaH 

We want rock ; and the real deep hearts of men not prevail against it’—M atthew xvi. i 8 . 

everywhere, whether they know it or not, are always The story of St Peter’s confession is a story of the 
saying. Away from us, ye who preach negations and utmost significance in the life of our Lord. As He 
doubts and darkness, who come and sit upon the scanned the faces of the disciples He seems to have 
threshold of our hearts like some poet’s raving croak- hesitated to put the question upon which everything 
ing out a dismal ‘ Nevennore *; away with you ; and turned, because He does not ask them point-blank, 
come ye, John and Paul, and all such clear-voiced ‘Who do you think I am?’ but asks first, ‘ Whom 
witnesses, with the glow of hope on your faces and do men say that I, the Son of Man, am?* And in 
the music of conviction in vour tones. That is the reply they tell Him of the rumoui-s they have heard. 
message we neetl; that is the message which this age And then we can imagine the pause, and at last the 
needs, and which Christ would have His repre- question of questions, ‘ But whom say ye that I am ?' 
sentatives give. He builds His Church upon rock. And Simon Peter aaswered and said, ‘Thou art the 

III. What is Christ’s Church ? —The Church is Chi’ist, the Son of the living God ’. 

the company, now indeed quite innumerable, of I. Well, then, this is the root faith of Christendom 
disciple-like souls who are for ever and ever learning according to its Founder — the faith that He it 
of Him, some of them, the greater number, behold- Divine. And I would suggest to you in passing that 
ing His face, and serving Him day and night in His with us, as with St Peter, this faith must express 
temple ; and the rest not seeing Him yet, but reioic- itself in a confession. People nowadays are a tittle 
ing in Him with joy unspeakable and full of glory, shy of creeds. They have got a habit of calling their 
In a word, the Church is the faithful souls of every creeds^ ‘dogmas* and ‘ for mu lanes,* which they con- 
place and name known and unknown to whom His sider bad names. But I would ask you whether this 
name is unutterably dear, His woids more precious very modern and common dislike oi formularies and 
than fine gold, who love Him with a love that is more dogmas ought to be pressed so far as to exclude an 
than human, who trust Him with a tnist that is answer to our Lord’s own question, ‘ Whom say ya 
stronger than life or death, whose eager desire is to that lam?' A Christian must be now, as always, a 
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man who, as he reads the record of Christ’s life in the 
Gospels, is drawn to love and reverence and worship 
Him as the Messiah of the invisible God, and to 
accept His commandments as the guide of life; and 
if this is our faith, why should we hesitate to put it 
into words and say, ‘ I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God * ? It is on this rock of confessed faith 
that the Church is built. 

II. We are all what we are, and we all achieve in 
life what weachieve, by virtue of the religious faith that 
is personally ours, by what we believe; and secondly, I 
would say that we are what we are, and we achieve what 
we achieve, by the intensity of what we do believe, and 
not by our denials. Of these denials very likely we 
think more and talk more, and perhaps even teach and 
preach more, but the important things foi* us are our 
active positive beliefs. Let me apply a fitrniliar in¬ 
stance. In an essay upon George Eliot, written by 
one of our most accomplished critics, the author 
describes a conversation between himself and that 
mfted novelist on the subject of religion. ‘ I remem- 
ber,* he says, ‘how, at Cambridge, I walked with her 
once in the Fellows’ Garden of Trinity on an after¬ 
noon of rainy May, and she, stiiTed somewhat beyond 
her wont, and taking as her text the three words which 
have been used so often as inspiring tmmpct-calls to 
men—the words “God,” “Immortality,” “Duty,”— 
pronounced with tenible earnestness how inconceiv¬ 
able was the first, “ God ” ; how unbelievable was the 
second, “ Immortality ” ; and yet how peremptory and 
how absolute the third, “ Duty 

Every Christian must regret that George Eliot’s 
faith in God and immortality should have given way, 
but her power in the world was given her by what she 
did believe, and not by her denials of what other 
people believed. What gave her her great force over 
men’s consciences was her strong faith in duty. Let 
us take account of our faith ; let us ask oui'sclves what 
article of our ci’eed is so solid, is such a rock as this; 
what leligious conviction have we so firm and sure, 
because based upon evidence so convincing to us that 
We would hold it if need be against the world ? 

You can see how different it would have been with 
George Eliot if she had held the Christian faith with 
the same intensity as she held her own. It does 
matter what we believe, but it also mattera how we 
believe—whether we believe with our heart and mind 
and soul and sti*ength ; because right belief is not, in 
itself, faith. And this is, perhaps what people some¬ 
times have in mind when they protest against dogmas 
or call themselves Christians without dogma, as though 
dogmas were antagonistic to faith. They cannot be 
antagonistic to faith, because the faith of a rational 
being must he capable of expression in rational speech, 
and that is dogma. But it is true that assent to a 
dofl ;ma about Christ is not necessarily unclouded faith 
in Him. Assent to a doctrine implies the action of 
only a part of a man’s being; and it does not follow 
that, because the mind assents to the Divinity of 
Christ, the heart must, as a consequence, admii-e and 
trust and worship Him, and the will compel the action 


into conformity with His commandments. Right 
opinions are most valuable, but we may hold right 
opinions without the personal relation of love and 
trust between the soul and God, which is faith and 
the essence of religion. 

‘ Lord, to Whom shall we go ? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life,’ and we lielieve that ‘Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God To be able 
to say that to Christ is to have faith in Him; and 
that is the faith that saves the soul. 

•The gates of hell shall not prevail against it’ —Matthew 
XVI. x8. 

We understand ourselves to be risking no new asser¬ 
tion, but simply reporting what is already the con¬ 
viction of the greatest of our age, when we say—that 
cheerfully recogni/.ing, gratefully appropriating what¬ 
ever Voltaire has proved, or any other man haa 
proved, or shill prove, che Christian icligion, once 
here, cannot again pass away ; that in one or the 
other foi in, it will endure through all time ; that as 
in ^Miripture, so also in the heart of man, is written, 

‘ ’^rhe g'.tes of Hell shall not prevail against it’.— 
Caulyi.k on Voltaire. 

*Tis said with ease, but never can be proved, 

The Church her old foundations has removed, 

And built new doctrines on unstable sands : 

Judge that, ye winds and rains! you proved her, yet 
she stands.—D rydkn. 

Man against Hell, without the help of God, is os a 
rabbit against tlie Russian Empire.— Coventry Pa’T* 

MORE. 

Refbrenobs. — XVI. 18.—T. Hanley Ball, Pertuanon$f p. 
314. G. Tyrrell, Oil and IVine^ p. 139. D. Fraier, M«ta* 
plwrs in The Ooepels^ p. 144. C. J. Ridgeway, Is Not This the 
Christ, p. 76. J. G. Green hough. The Cross in Modem Lifs^ 
p. 105 ; see also Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlix. 1806, p. 
237. R. F. Horton, ibid. vol. 1. 1896, p. 33. J. A. Brink- 
water, ibid. vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 243. G. Gladstone, ihid, vol. 
Ixiv. 1903, p. 53. ‘ Plain Sermons* by contributom to the 

Tracts for the Times^ vol. v. p. 148. R. E. Hutton, The Crown 
of Christ, vol. ii. p. 195. XVI. 18, 19.—S. Chadwick, 
Humanity and Ood, p. 269. J. Fraser, Parochial and Other 
Sermons, p. 302. XVI. 19.— C. S. Robinson, Simon Peter^ p. 
253. D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 152. 

THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY IN THE RESUR¬ 
RECTION 

•He must be raised again the third day.*— Matthew xvi, ai. 
I^'he words used by our Lord in the text clearly seem 
the solemn reheaisal of a previous plan nnuie long 
before by the Holy Trinity; ‘The Son of man must 
go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the 
elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and 
be raised again the third day 

The Atonement, again, was clearly another won¬ 
derful conception of the Holy Three in One. But 
what we have to face is what would have been the 
position of the human race if the Love of the Trinity 
had stopped at the Atonement, for to do so will 
enable us to appreciate more fully the joy of Easter 
Day. 
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I. We should have had no certainty tliat death 
was not the end. We might have guessed that it 
was not; we should, no doubt, have made the best of 
the instinct of immoitality which we all possess; we 
should have got what comfort we could from the 
teachings of science about the persistence of force, 
but how should we have looked the dying or the 
mourner in the face unless Jesus had said, ‘I am the 
Resurrection and the Life ; though he were dead yet 
'shall he live, and he that believeth in Me shall never 
die,* and unless He had proved the tiuth of that 
promise by being raised Himself on the third day. 
With misty aspirations, and vague hopes, and stumo- 
ling guesses we should have followed our dear ones to 
the grave; and it was because the Trinity in Their 
love knew this that They planned to Themselves, 
‘ Not only must the Son of Man be knit to the human 
race, “closer than breathing and nearer than hands 
and feet,’* not only must He suffer many things of the 
eldei’s, the chief priests and scribes, but He must be 
raised up the third day *. 

II. Tne sinner would have been left ^ unhouseled, 
disappointed, unaneled *. The Atonement must not 
only be made, but it must be ministered ; the Blood 
must not only be shed, but it must l)e sprinkled on 
the sinner; the Sacrifice must not only be offered, it 
must be pleaded; and for this the death must not 
only Ix' endured, but be transfigured. 

III. We can scarcely realize the blow to every 
effort for the uplifting of the human race if the Love 
of the Trinity had stopped short of the Hcsuirection. 

It makes no difference whether we say, ‘ God raised 
Him from the dead,* or * the Spirit raised Him from 
the dead,* or ‘He rose Himself from the dead*—all 
expressions are used—the fact was that the Holy 
Trinity were at work, and when the Holy Trinity 
are at work nothing can stop that work.— Bishop 
A. F. WiNNiNtiTON Ingram, The Guardian^ 22 April, 
1908, p. 6I9. 

SYMPATHY AND SACRIFICE 

* From that time forth beg^an Jesus to shew unto His disciples, 
how that He must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be 
killed, and be raised again the third day. Then Peter 
took Him, and began to rebuke Him, saying, Be it far 
from Thee, Lord: this shall not be unto Thee. But He 
turned, and said unto Peter, Get thee behind Me, Satan: 
thou art an offence unto Me: for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, bpt those that be of men. Then 
said Testis unto His disciples. If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow Me.’— Matthbw xvi. ai-24. 

Simon Pktkr had discerned and declared the great 
secret that his Master was the Messiah, the Christ of 
God. No sooner had the confession been made than 
the Master set Himself to prepare His disciples for 
the consequences, the haitlships which loyalty to that 
discovered truth would involve. For such a sudden 
reversal of their expectations the disciples were not 
prepared. Peter’s impulsive kind-heartedness broke 
out in nrotest. ‘This be far from Thea' *rhe 
rebuke that fell from the Master's lips sounds even 
now as we read it in the pages of the New Testament 


staiiling and unexpected, *Get thee behind Me, 
Satan : for thou ait an offence unto Me *. The refusal 
to accept stress, struggle, and hardship as the con¬ 
ditions of loyalty to truth the Master saw to be the 
very mind of the world, the very spirit of its prince. 
The disciples from the first must be taught to steel 
their hearts and minds against it Then saith Jesus 
unto His disciples, ‘ If any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow Me*. 

I. The Cross of Jesus Christ.—^To the Christian 
the Cims of Jesus Christ is the centre of his deepest 
hopes, memories, associations. It speaks to him of 
the revelation of the deepest truth, the love of God 
manifested in fullness of self-sacrifice. It speaks to 
him of the satisfaction of his deepest need, the for¬ 
giveness of his sins. It speaks to him of strength 
and stay in the midst of his sufferings and trials. 
But more simply, and, alas! less acceptably, it is 
meant to speak to him of the inevitable fate of all 
high ideals in tbe world. They are crucified; th^ 
are realized only through struggle and suffering. It 
is sometimes worth while to remember that there was 
nothing, so to say, supernatural in the circumstances 
of the Passion of the Saviour. They were the" mere 
consecjuences of the antagonism of the spirit of the 
world to truth; and our Lord accepted them with 
loyal obedience. The disciple is not above his 
Master, and the Cross remains the symbol of combat 
quite as truly as the symix)! of consolation. 

II. The Qospel of Comfort.—Is there not need at 
this present time of reasserting those fii’st principles 
of the Christian life? It is of all things the most 
futile to rail at the times in which we are called to 
live. For us, because they are ours, they are the 
best; they are the times in which the Providence of 
God ha.s seen that we individually have the best 
chance of fulfilling the purpose for which we exist, 
and of rendering Him the service which is His due. 
Yet the true spirit of seiTice in our own day and 
generation is to see in its characteristic dangers 
the appointed opportunities of Christian witness. I 
think we should all agree that one of the character¬ 
istics of the present day is its shrinking from the 
Cross, from the tiiith that high ideals mean exacting 
demands, that loyalty to them does not bring ease 
but struggle, and that their consequence is hardship 
rather than comfort. This danger comes indeed 
from one of the very merits of the time. It is the 
result of the excess of one of its special virtues. 
There never was a time when kindness of heart was 
more real, eager, and widespread. There is scarcely 
any cla.ss or any individual who is not filled with 
the desire to remove hardships, who is not sensitive 
to hard cases of human suffering, perplexity, and 
difficulty. Everywhere the one point upon which all 
soits and conditions of men are united is in the 
ambition to spread around us the comforts of life. 
This diffusion of kindness of heart is indeed a thing 
for which to thank God and take courage. It is fufl 
of hope; it is a most cheering indication of the 
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soundness of the heart of the people. Yet it brings 
its dangers with it It is apt to spread around us a 
certain softness and weakness, to loosen the moral 
fibre, to sap the foundations of resolute endurance 
and strenuous effort Instead of speaking of the 
right to be comfortable, the Christian has rather to 
dwell upon the duty to be noble, to be self-respecting, 
strenuous, and reaciy to accept the law of stress and 
stnrggle in the moral life. The gospel of comfort 
which is being so sedulously preached at the present 
time becomes a danger unless it is checked, discip¬ 
lined, and deepened by the Gospel of the Cross. 

Men shrink, like St Peter, from the approach of 
the Cross. It is just here that the Church of Jesus 
Christ must restore the balance. It must, in St 
Paufs vigorous metaphor, openly placard the Cvoss 
before the eyes of men. Assuredly let it make wide 
its appeal, and attract men to itself and its cause by 
popular services and social recreation. Even more 
assuredly let it take its proper place in the van of all 
movements of charity, of all efforts to alleviate the 
lot of the poor, or inci*ease and spread the opportuni¬ 
ties of woHhy human life. But when it has gained 
a healing ana won a place in the world let it never 
hesitate to set forth the Cross, to make it plain that 
Christianity means still a moral demand, stern and 
exciting. No greater service can be rendered at the 
present time to the nation by the Chui*ch than the 
service of strengthening its moral force by giving 
witness in its midst to the reality of moral discipline 
and by spreading through it the saving salt of sacri¬ 
fice.— Archbishop Gordon Lano, The Ouardian, 
10 June, 1910. 

Rbpbrbnces.—XVI. 21.— A. Maclaren, Expontiont of Holy 
Scriptuu — St. Matthew IX,-XVII. p. 333. Newman Smyth, 
Ohristian World Pulpit^ vol. xlix. 1896, p. 221. XVI. 21-23. 
—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol, xlvii. No. 2733. XVI. 21-24.—S. 
Chadwick, Humanity and God^ p. 113. XVI. 21-20.—J. 
Parker, Hidden Sj^ngs, p. 61. XVI. 23.—F. E. Paget, 
Sermons for the Saints, p. 239. C. E. Jefferson, The Character 
of Jssut, p. 189. W. H. Murray, The Fruits of the Spirit, p. 
346. 

THE MARK OP THE DISCIPLE 

*Then said Jesus unto His disciples, If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 

Me.’—MATTHgVV XVI. 24 . 

Thk mai'k of the disciple, the characteristic which 
Jesus Himself looks for, is that we, like Him, deny 
ourselves, take up our cross and follow Him. 

I. In the Scripture there are three words which 
express, with perfect insight, the darker and the more 
difficult experiences of a i-eligious life. The thi’ee 
words are ‘burden,' ‘thorn,* and ‘cross*. 

1. By the word burden both the Old Testament 
and the New means all the inevitable care and strain 
of earthly life. 

2. By the thorn we mean the experience of a keener 
anguish. It always pomts to some one singular trial. 
It describes some humbling infirmity, some moi*tifying 
disability, some weakness which makes us miserable, 
because it unfits us for our task. 

8. The cross. Every man must bear his own 


burden. Every man has his thorn in the flesh. But 
the cross is not universal, and the cross can be escaped. 
Many men and women never bear a cross at all. Many 
can refuse if they will, and many do refuse. The 
whole spiritual tragedy of many who are not disciples 
of Christ will be found to lie here, that when the cross 
lay l>efore them they refused it. 

H. This truth is clear in the experience of Christ 

I. Jesu8 had //is burden. The Gospels tell us a. 
part of the story. His subjection to His parents, the' 
toil of the carpenter’s shop, the poverty of the home, 
His weariness and pain, the hunger and thirst, His 
enduring of the scorn and contempt of the rich and 
well-placed and successful—these were the burdens 
He snai*ed with men. 

2. Jesus had His thorn. I do not know, and no 
one knows, what Ciirist’s thorn was. The thorn that 
Jesus could not escape, until released by death, may 
have been the hungei and the thirst of a heart famished 
for the sight of God’s face. 

3. But Jesus had His cross. He took it up. He 
might hive laid it down. He faced His cross all 
through His ministry. At His baptism He laid it on 
His shouldei's. In His temptation He bound it to 
Him with cords. As He passed on through life it 
was the invisible weight He canied. In tlie garden 
of Gethsemane He might have flung it down and gone 
out to make His peace with Caiaphas, to sit at Herod’s 
table and talk enchantingly to him, and to find Him¬ 
self an honoured guest in the house of Pilate. His 
cross was that life and death for sin which came to its 
consummation in His dying hour. 

III. When we follow the suggestion of our text, we 
find— 

1. That cross-bearing begins with a definite act 
It begins in the hour when, in the depths of our will, 
we resolve to follow Christ 

2. Gross-hearing continues in a daily experience. 

There are two reasons for this. The first is that 

life does not stand still. We are continually passing 
into new circumstances, facing changed situations, 
meeting new problems and fresh temptations. And 
the second reason is that we oui*selve8 change in char¬ 
acter and in ideal. We grow into the gmee and 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

S. Our cross can he borne only as we follow Christ 
‘Let him deny himself,’ said Jesus, declaring the first 
definite act ‘Take up his cross,’ He adds, indicating 
the daily experience. ‘ Follow me,* He continues wim 
a deeper note of appeal, giving us the secret of con¬ 
tinuance. 

What is the issue of this bearing of the cross ? The 
issue of our cross is in our measure the same as the 
issue of Christ’s cross. He bore His cross that He 
might save men, and we bear our cross that we may 
also be the saviours of our fellows. Whenever in the 
simplest and humblest way we bear our cross after 
Him, we save some life from soreow and pain, some 
tempted one from his fall, some soul from death. And 
it is the men who have borne the buixlen and ac¬ 
cepted the thorn who have also carried the cross.^ 
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W. M. Clow, The Gtobb in Christian Experience^ 
p. 231. 

nixusiraiions. —1. Woe to him who seeks his own 
easel Woe to him who shuns the Cross 1 because he 
will find others so wei<;hty that they will overwhelm 
him.—S. Vincent dk Pauu 
C. Life is a burden; bear it. 

Life is a duty; dare it 
Life is a thorn crown; wear it. 

Though it break your heart in twain, 

Though the burden crush you down; 

Close your lips, and hide your pain: 

First the cross, and then the crown. 

#. lA?t us go on full of cheerfulness, and be sure 
that all our crosses will bear Christ with them, and 
that His help, which will never be wanting, will be 
more powerful than the combined efforts of all our 
enemies.—S. Ignatius de Loyola. 

WHY A YOUNG MAN IS NOT A CHRISTIAN 
(Because he does not understand what Christi¬ 
anity is) 

•Then said Jesua onto His disciples, If any man will come 
after let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow Me.*->MATTHBW XVI. 24. 

It may be a bold thing to say, but it is perfectly 
true, that a gi*eat many men are not Christians be¬ 
cause the^ do not know the conditions of Christianity. 
The Christian ChuiTh is such an elaborate institu¬ 
tion, with her buildings and her services, her sacra¬ 
ments and her ministers; and the Christian theology 
is so profound and complicated, with its doctrines 
about God and man, sin and salvation; and the 
Christian life has become so conventional, with its 
rules and customs,—that not one man out of twenty 
has ever got through the forms to the spirit or has 
ever looked at Christ in the Gospels with his own 
eyes and heard Him speak with his own ears. It 
does not matter that Christ spoke with the utmost 
clearness upon sdl occasions and was never plainer 
than in laying down the conditions of di.scipleship. 
If a hundred were placed at a table with a pencil 
and a sheet of paper before them, one wonders how 
many could write down what Christ demanded of 
His followers. One hazards the guess that there 
would be twenty different answers, and half of them 
at least would be beside the mark. This is a mis¬ 
fortune. Many more men would be Christians if 
they distinctly grasped the necessary elements of 
Christianity, but they have heard so much about 
Christianity that they really do not know what it is. 
In fact they cannot see the wood for the trees. 

For instance, there is the man—and that is my 
point now—who is unable to call himself by the 
name of our Master upon intellectual grounds, either 
because he thinks he understands the doctrines of 
Christianity and cannot accept them, or because he 
thinks he is not fit to understand them, and so of 
coui*se gives them up in despair. One is too honest, 
and the other is too modest to be a Christian; and 
the barrier in both cases is, say the Doctrine of the 


Trinity, or the Deity of Christ, or Election, or Future 
Punishment This religion they feel is too theoretical 
and too learned, too much taken up with things 
which cannot be proved and which have no liearing 
on our present life. If Christianity were only strip¬ 
ped of her doctrines, and there never had lieen such 
a thing as the Nicene Creed; if Christianity had been 
only simply a practical principle of life, they also 
might have been Christians. And they give pledges 
of sincerity in this desire by listening to any voice 
that will speak plainly to the heart and conscience^ 
and by openly admiring any Christian who lives the 
Sermon on the Mount Here they say is something 
intelligible, and here is something excellent 
I. The theory of Christianity has nothing what¬ 
ever to do with its practice. People use the tele¬ 
phone every day without understanding in the 
slightest degree how sound is conveyed by the electric 
wire, and we walk beneath the light of the stars 
without even knowing their names. Jesus left it to 
others, to St Paul and to the theologians, to argue 
out Christianity ; but He Himself brought Christi¬ 
anity near and made Christianity plain. From the 
beginning of His ministry to the end He asked no 
one to accept any creed, except to believe in 'Him; 
and there must be something wrong in the man who 
does not believe in Jesus Christ. What ails him 
in regard to Christ? What is wanting in Christ? 
Where did he ever see one better ? Can he imagine 
any master greater ? Christ indulged in no specula¬ 
tions, however fascinating, and however fruitful, from 
the day He met His first disciples on to the night 
He bade them good-bye. He always called to action, 
and was much more concerned about what a man did 
and what a man was than what he thought and said. 
Jesus (lid not make His plea with arguments about 
the origin of things and the nature of things, but 
with invitations to abandon that which was evil and 
to cleave to that which was good. A New Testa¬ 
ment has been published in which our Lord’s words 
throughout the whole book are printed in red, and 
it were worth while that a man should purchase that 
red-letter Testament in order to see what Christ 
really said. He will find that the words of the Ijord 
are flung into relief not merely by the coloured type, 
but by their simplicity and beauty, by their reality 
and attractiveness. 

II. What then does Jesus lay upon His disciples 
as the condition of Christianity if He does not lay 
doctrine? Two things; and both of them are most 
rejisonable. He must be prepared to deny himself. 
And that does not mean that he should torture his 
body, or refuse the joy of life, or fetter himself by 
conventional habits, or be an ascetic in any shape 
or fashion; but it does mean that he should watch 
and curb his lower self. There are the remains of 
the beast in every one of us; and Christ expects a 
man to keep his passions in order, to live cleanly, to 
regulate his temper, to beat down envy, to overcome 
avarice. And the other demand is that he cultivate 
his higher self, for there is the prophecy of a saint 
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in eveiT one of us as well as the trace of a beast. 
Most of us indeed are half-way, and neither one nor 
the other. ‘ You must cany the Cross,’ said Christ; 
and by this He meant that we must live for other 
people and not for ourselves, that we must make 
sacrifices to fulfil great ends, that we must accept 
heavy burdens to lighten weak shoulders, and that 
we must not be afraid of a little suffering. *If any 
man would be My disciple,* Chnst says, ‘he must 
pledge himself to a great effort in his soul and life 
to kill the bad and feed the good.* Is not this in¬ 
telligible, is not this reasonable, is not this admirable? 
Well, the man who is doing this with purpose of 
heart is a C^istian.— John Watson, Respectable 
SinSt p. 83. 

Kekbrences.—XVI. 24.—R. Winterbotham, Sermons and 
yExpodtions^ p. 360. R. Higinbbtham, Sermons, p. 162. H. 
P. Liddoii, Sermons on Some Words of Christ, p. 70. C. Gore, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivli. 1900, p. 219. J. H. Odell, 
Und, vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 324. S. D. McConnell, A Year*s 
Sermons, p. 239. 

SACRIFICE 

* If any man ^1 come after Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow Me. For whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it: and whosoever will lose his life 
for My sake shall find it'— Matthew xvi. 24, 25. 

I. Woven into the very texture of life, giving to it 
its sternness and its pathos, making it ofttimes a 
marvel or a tragedy, fixed by a mysterious law as the 
condition of fuller life of fruitful work and of assured 
gloiy, is the principle of sacrifice. 

II. Sacrifice is the highest and the noblest act of 
a loving soul. Thei^ is a royalty in it that wins our 
instinctive homage. In it a man’s or woman’s true 
self—the God-like regenerate self—that is so gener¬ 
ally hidden and cramped by selfishness and conven¬ 
tionality is shown in its beauty and majesty: too 
loving to be selfish, too great to be conventional, 
splendid in its scorn of falsehood and wix)ng, it 
is a power of God which accomplishes aa eternal 
work. 

But we look away from this idealized manhood and 
womanhood, and we learn the secret of this trans¬ 
figuring power of sacrifice. 

Upon a Cross, uplifted between earth and heaven, 
pouring out His life in shame and agony, in darkness 
and dereliction, hangs the Son of Man, conquering 
the world and the devil, sin and death, by the utter¬ 
most sacrifice, and winning the victory and glory and 
crown of sacrifice for all humanity, consecrating pain 
and sorrow, and throwing upon the dread mystery of 
evil the light of the eternal purpose there fulfilled in 
love. ‘ It is finished.* 

III. The disciples of the Crucified should be as 
their Master. Snarers of His life, they must follow 
Him in sacrifice. 

Consider first some of the things that concern 
chiefly the outward life:— 

1. Time is to be offered as a perpetual oifisring. 
i^rst, by withdrawing, saving it from selfish uses. 
Secondly, by the watchful seizure and use of oppor¬ 
tunities. 


2. Work is an acceptible offering as we do it for 
God, and not as only for man. 

8. Speech is a faculty to be used in God’s service. 

So, too, in the things that belong to the inward 
life, sacrifice should find scope and material, as the 
human will is merged in the Divine will. 

1. Thought should be so diivcted in prayer and 
watchfulness, so taught by meditation on holy 
things, that it may be won from the folly and evil, 
the malice and the passion, the foolish imaginations 
and the sentimentality that so often hold it, and 
that it may be surrendered, held as a little kingdom 
in which God only shall reign, a place in which He 
shall ever speak and be always heard, the voice of 
eternal Truth. 

2. The affections, too, must be sincerely offered, 
ruled in the spirit of sacrifice that they may be both 
centred and satisfied in (iod. 

Our incliiKxtions, too, often conflict with the call 
of God, with the dutie.^* and claims of life, with 
Christian principles as we have been made to under¬ 
stand them. These also must be yielded lovingly and 
patiently. 

IV. And there is another form of sacrifice. What 
is the particular sorrow, suffering, loss, that is the 
trial of life? It is a matter in which the will may 
be offered to God. As Christ completed the offering 
of His life upon the cross, so our spintual troubles 
are a cross on which we, too, may truly offer oui*selves 
as a complete and consummated sacrifice, which will 
effect to the full all that love can ask or desire.—G. 
Brett, Fellowship With God, p. 33. 

References. —XVI. 24, 25.—J. Vickery, Ideals of Life, p. 
295. XVI. 24-26.— W, Hay M. H. Aitken, Mission Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 125. XVI. 24-28.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons^ 
p. 127; see also Lincolns Inn Sermons, vol. iv. p. 110. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 2729. 

LOSING THE SOUL TO SAVE IT 

* Whosoever will save his life, shall lose it'—M attkiw 

XVI. 25. 

I. The sense of the passage turns upon one promi¬ 
nent word — what is meant by the soul or the life of 
man ? The soul is the living principle. 

And obviously the health or the sickness, the sav¬ 
ing or the losing, the life or the death of this soul 
must be a matter of infinite moment to a man, both 
in time and in eteniity, for it guides his actions, it 
I'egulates his affections, it influences his feeling ; it is 
to his whole being what the mainspring is to a watcL 
It is in health when it works in harmony with purity 
and truth, and righteousness and love, which are the 
expi’ession of God’s own will, and when in the lan¬ 
guage of Scripture it is guided by the mind of 
the Spirit It is diseased, it is d^ing, and is lost 
when it abandons itself to the jarring, ianglinft 
lacerating, corrupting forces of a lower world, whose 
order is disorder—when, in fact it is given over to the 
mind of the flesh. 

II. But how save the soul ? The text gives the 
response: ‘ Save your soul by losing it, for you will 
never lose it by saving it*. So far as concerns the 
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primary application of the words to the contrast be¬ 
tween the eartfily life and the heavenly, between God 
and the world, the meaning is obvious and easy. 
Whosoever prefers self, where truth, or honour, or 
love, or purity, or reverence, demands self-abegnation, 
self-abandonment, that man loses his soul, loses his 
life by saving it But though the man who saves his 
soul is sure to lose it, yet it does not follow conversely 
that he who loses his soul will as certainly save it. 
In this latter case an important proviso is added, 
•/or My sake \ 

* For My sake.* We dare not limit the words as if 
they applied only to sacrifices made consciously and 
directly in the cause of Christianity. If Christ be 
the very eternal word of God, the very expi^ession of 
the Father's truth, of the Father's righteousness, of 
the Father's purity, of the Father's love, then the 
sacrifice of self to any one of these things is a saving 
of the soul by losing it. 

III. Within the sphere of religion itself the same 
contrast and the same alternative may exist It is 
possible to be anxious about saving tne soul, to be 
extremely religious in a certain sense, but yet to risk 
the losing of it in the very desire of saving it There 
are two ways of pursuing salvation, the true and the 
false. The false view takes a valetudinarian view of 
the soul and the functions of the spiritual being; it 
confines the soul to the sick chamber, withholding it 
from all healthy and vigorous exercise, and the soul 
pines and sickens and dies under the treatment It 
IB ruined by inconsiderate care; it is lost by being 
saved. The true method treats the soul as an active, 
healthy, living vitality, exposes it, adventures it, 
abandons it The soul must brace itself by vigorous 
exercise; and that it may drink in the free air and 
genial sunshine it must commit itself to the struggles 
and vicissitudes of life, must Bpend and be spent, 
must lose itself that it may be saved. The true 
method of salvation is a great venture of self, a for¬ 
getfulness of self, a going out of self.—J. B, Light- 
foot, Penny Pulpit vol. xil No. 672, p. 43. 

Rbpbrinob.—XVI. 26.— A. H. Monour Sime, CKrutian 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. 1898, p. 388. 

THE SOUL: ITS MEANING AND VALUE 

* What ia a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?’—M atthew xvi. 26. 

The word * soul * is a great word ; it is a religious 
word ; it is made sometimes too narrowly a religious 
word. 

I. Put the word * soul * out until we need it Let 
us read, ' What is a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his sight ?' That is a term 
you can comprehend. * Soul^ is metaphysical, spirit¬ 
ual, transcendental; but you know what you mean 
by your own eyes. What is a man profited, if he 
snail gain the world, and lose his eyes? What is a 
man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his hearing? Not a man amongst you would 
give his sight for the world, would give his hearing 
tor the world, and yet the man will give his soul for 


nothing. Such fools are men. You would not expect 
it to be so, but this is the miracle that is peiformed 
every day, that a man who would not give his sight 
for a mountain of gold, will sell his soul for one hour’s 
forbidden pleasure Where is the wisdom ? Here is 
impudent prudence, here the sagacity that quickly 
turns in upon itself and slays the soul that is proud 
of it. 

II. Now we come back to the other point, and say 
that when you have given your soul you have given 
your sight It is the soul that sees. For you have 
no pictures if you cannot see them ; and you cannot 
see them if you have no soul. You can have acres of 
canvas, but no pictures. When you have paid your 
soul for your pleasures you have paid your hearing. 
It is the soul that hears. Oh, see the great master 
there, the one musician out of whom all other 
musicians seem to have been cut; you say, * He is 
deaf,’ but not in the soul, only in the flesh : it is his 
soul that hears ; it is the soul that was Beethoven. 

Take care of your soul—yourself. He that would 
save his life shall lose it. You will save your soul— 
yourself—best by giving yourself away in the spirit 
of Christ, under the inspiration and benediction of 
His Cross. 

The soul is the secret and value of all things that 
are called practical. 

The one thing that men forget, who boast of thehr 
being practical at the expense of their being religious, 
is the soul being required of them ; they omit the 
element of responsibility, they omit the element of 
having to face God ; their very calculation is absurd 
in its first line, and vicious in its mocking result. 
He is practical who works from the soul-centre. 

III. Jesus came to save the soul. He did not come 
to save the body only. There was nothing so easy 
as healing sick bodies ; Christ's difficulty was in sav¬ 
ing the soul. He said, ‘Nothing is worth doing but 
saving men' ; and when He said men He meant souls, 
spirits, immortalities, the entity within that outlives 
the wreck of matter and the crash of worlds ; that 
mysterious thing that will not die, that upper fruit 
that death's black hand cannot wrench from the 
living tree.—J oseph Pabker, The Oospel of Jeavs 
Christ, p. 172. 

THE NOTHINGNESS OF THIS WORLD 
* What shall a man in exchan^^e for his soul.’— Matthew 

XVI. 26. 

We still crave for something, we do not well know 
what; but we ai’e sure it is something which the world 
has not given us. And then its changes are so many, 
so sudden, so silent, so continual. It never leaves 
changing ; it goes on to change, till we are quite sick 
at heart: then it is that our reliance on it is broken. 
It is plain we cannot continue to depend upon it, un¬ 
less we keep pace with it, and go on changing too; 
but this we cannot do. We feel that, while it 
changes, we are one and the same ; and thus, under 
God’s blessing, we come to have some glimpse of th# 
meaning of our independence of things temporal, and 
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our immortality. And should it so happen that mis¬ 
fortunes come upon us (?is they often do), then still 
more are we led to understand the nothin^^ness of this 
world ; then still more are we led to distrust it, and 
are weaned from the love of it, till at length it floats 
before our eyes merely as some idle veil, which, not¬ 
withstanding its many tints, cannot hide the view of 
what is beyond it; and we begin, by degrees, to per¬ 
ceive that there are but two beings in the whole uni¬ 
verse, our own soul, and the God who made it.— 
J. II. Newman. 

References. —XVI. 20.— S. D. McConnell, A Year*t Ser- 
monSf p. 24. R. \V. Dale, Fellowship with Christ, p. 147. 
W. J. Knox-Little, The Journey of lAfe, p. 41. J, L. Muir- 
bead, Pulpit Discourses, Berwick Presbytery, p. 60. J. W, 
Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. xli. 1802, p. 101. D. M. Ros^, 
ibid, vol. li. 1807, p. 122. H. P. Liddon, Seimons Preached on 
Special OccaeioTis, p. 76. M. R. Vincent, God and Dread, p. 
21. J. Fraser, Parochial and other Sermons, p. 23. J. H. 
Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, p. 15. 

FROM THENCE HE SHALL COME TO JUDGE 
THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 

'•The Son of man shall come in the glory of His Father with 
His angels; and then shall He render unto every man 
according to his deeds.*— Matthew xvi. 27 . 

I. Consider exactly what we mean and what we do 
not mean by judgment Most of us admit that there 
is need of some readjustment of things if the lluler 
of the world is to deserve the name of just. Apart 
from revelation there would seem a probability 
amounting to a certainty that a day of rectification 
must be in store for a world now such a confusion 
and chance medley. Our holy Faith meets the 
human craving, and the Church presents a picture 
none can see unmoved of a last great and terrible 
day, with the Judge standing between the saved arid 
the lost, and bidding one company enter heaven and 
the other depart to hell. 

Men reheai-sed the solemn words in which Christ 
describes the lost Judgment all through the ages of 
faith. The granclest music described the bliss of the 
saved, and the terrors of the lost. Painters like 
Michael Angelo and Tintoretto painted both in 
colours glowing with splendour. 

II. How is it now? The reality which these 
bnages represented has been clouded and sicklied 
over by doubt owing to two mistakes. (1) Men have 
vulgarized the judgment side of the picture ; (2) men 
have made free with the attributes of pardon and 
graca 

So we require the final judgment—to confirm some 
verdicts and to reverae others. The question of the 
method of the Advent Assize of the univeisc is left 
in darkness. But that a process like that which the 
Bible represents must conclude the world drama we 
may confidently believe. 

III. Do not think of the final judgment as a 
grand |>ageant invented by theologians and embodied 
in colour and music by painters and musicians. It 
will be as real as life it^lf. And if you ask, what 
•hall I do now? this minute I say, * Judge therefore 


yourselves that ye be not judged of the Lord There 
is a saying of Christ which shows very clearly how 
we are being judged now, and by what we are judged. 
‘ He that rejecteth Me and receiveth not My words 
hath One that judgeth him ; the word that / have 
spoken the same shall judge him in the last day* 
We shall be judged by the standard Christ set up. 

At that last judgment there will be not only a 
scrutiny but a readjustment. Alter the scrutiny 
there will be a reversal of man’s judgments in many 
cases. Those who are now considered saints and 
heroes may prove to be pretenders; the humble and 
neglected will meet recognition and reward In the 
great day the judge will be our Lord, who is all¬ 
knowing, so we III ly be as sure of His charity as of 
His wisdom, t‘or rhariiy is the daughter of know¬ 
ledge. —C. H. Butcher, The Sound of a Voice that 
is Still, p. 87. 

RKFit.RENc^a.—XVT. 27 . —VV. Garrett Horder, The Other 
World, p. 71 . R. F. ^Fe8^cott, The Jlistorie Faith, p. 87. 
Grorp^e Salmon, Gnosticism and Agnosticism, p. 272. XV^I. 
28,—H. < i. Mahic, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixviii. 1905, 
p. 374 . Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 594. XVII. 1.— 
J. D. Jones, The Gospel of Grace, p. 189. XVII. 1, 2.—Reuen 
Thomas, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. 1808, p. 182. H. 
Scott Holland, ibid, vol. Iv. 1899, p. 33. ‘Plain Sermona'by 
contributors to the Tracts for the Times, vol. iii. p. 223. 
XVII. 1-5.—Spurgeon, SermoTM, vol. xlvi. No. 2058. XVII. 
1-7.— R. Bickerdike, Penny Pulpit, vol. xiv. No, 820, p. 241. 
XVII. 1-8.—A. B. Davidson, Waiting upon God, p. 139. 
W. A. Gray, The Shadow of the Hand, p. 217. XVII. M3.- 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 2729. A. Maclaren, Eoy 
positions of Holy Scripture — Si, Matthew IX.-XVIl. p. 343. 
XVII. 2.—G. Campi>ell Morgan, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lix. 1001, p. 304. W, G, Davies, ibid, vol. Ixiv. 1903, 
p. 411. W, Alexander, The Great Question, p. 213. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 2729. XVJl. 3.—W. Howell Kvaiis, 
Sermons for the Church’s Year, p. 1C3. 

THE USE OF RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENT 

‘ Lord, it is good for us to be here: if Thou wilt, let us make 
here three tabernacles ; one for Thee, and one for Moses, 
and one for Elias.* — Matthew xvii. 4. 

Although there is no necessity to give much heed to 
the words of one, who, when he spoke them, was so 
startled and conf^used, that he knew not what he 
said, yet I suppose, in truth, St. Peter was right in 
the former part of his saying, and wrong in the 
latter. 

I. Why did God bestow upon us the power of re¬ 
ligious emotion? It is certain that no power, no 
faculty of the soul was given in vain. I'.ach has its 
proper use and end ; its proper exercise, its proper 
degieo, and its proper relation to other powers and 
faculties. It must be so with religious emotion. God 
sends this religious emotion to many persons in many 
ways. A deep stirring of the heart and conscience 
comes to most people in the events of their own lives. 
What is to be said of these occasional times of excited 
feeling ?— 

1. That no man must take religious feeling for re- 
ligion. 

2. That God gives these periods of strong feeling 
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aft mighty helps to our weak and wavering courage; 
that they are a spur to the halting obedience, and a 
goad to the reluctant will. 

II. But I think these times of unusual religious 
fervour have another use. They open to the soul 
visions of a state of love, and joy, and heavenly 
minded ness, which, if afterwards they turn into no¬ 
thing but i-egret and longing, nevertneless, leave be¬ 
hind them a blessing. 

III. How far is rdigious emotion to form any part 
of our daily religious life, or, in other words, how far 
are the feelings to be regularly employed in the service 
of God ? I have done with exceptional religious 
emotion. What shall we say as to ordinary religious 
emotion ? Is it a good thing, or a bad thing ? As¬ 
suredly, our feelings were not given us for the pur¬ 
pose of being crushed out. Our religion is not one 
of mere dry duty. The very fact that love holds so 
prominent a place in it is a proof that, at least, some 
amount of religious feeling is necessary for a true 
religious life. But supposing there is in the daily 
religious life of some more of the element of excite¬ 
ment. Supposing that there are not a few, in whom 
nothing better than a naturally restless disposition, 
or a craving after emotional stimulants in spiritual 
things, accounts for their enjoyment of many church 
services, much preaching and the like, no one will 
affirm that the motive which actuates such persons i.s 
a very high one. Their religious acts must rank far 
lower than such as are done from principle and a 
sense of duty ; and though I do not wish to speak of 
those acts as very nieritorions, I come back to the 
old question : why did God make us able to enjoy 
certain things more than others? whv did God im¬ 
plant in us, though far more in some than in others, 
a craving after what may move, and stir, and per¬ 
chance elevate the soul? Take any keen, eager, 
impulsive, excitable person, may I not believe that 
God gave such person the power of quick impulse 
and e^iger aspiration for some worthy end?—W. 
Walsh AM How, Penny Pulpit, vol. xii. No. 705, 
p. 309. 

THE TRANSFIGURATION 

' Lord, it is g^ood for us to be here.*—M atthkw xvix. 4. 
T'hk probable locality was Mount Hermon, not Tabor, 
as tradition say.s. The event occurred, according to 
Luke, while Christ was praying. It was good to be 
with Christ anywhere. It was good for the disciples 
now, for the following reasons:— 

I. It Confirmed Their Belief in a Future State.— 
Centuries had passt?d since Moses died on Pisgah and 
since I'Ji jah ascended to heaven in a chariot of fire, 
yet here they were alive, talking with Jesus. 

II. It Taught Them that there was a Spiritual 
body.—Moses and Elias evidently appeared in a 
lx)dily form. 

III. It Revealed to Them Christ’s Divine Char¬ 
acter and Mission.—Here were Moses, the lawgiver, 
and Elijah, the chief of the prophets, bearing witness 
to Him. They spake of His death, which had been 
foreshadowed in the ancient sacrifices and in the 


utterances of prophecy. Their sudden disappear¬ 
ance, connected with the words, * This is my beloved 
Son,* indicated that type and prophecy were now ful¬ 
filled, and that Christ was Prophet, Priest, and King. 

IV. It Prepared Them for Coming Trials. 

Sorro\7 often follows closely upon joy. 

The joy prepares us for the sorrow. 

In conclusion: it was good to be there; it would 
not have been good to remain there. There wa» 
work to be done, sorrow to be lightened, sin to be 
grappled with and overcome.—F. J. Austin, SeedB 
and Saplings, p. 13. 

Rbpbuknors.— XVII. 4. — J. H. Thom, Lavf$ of Lifo, p. 
379 . E. W. Moore, Lift Transfigured, p. 1. C. H. Wrijfht, 
7%e Unrecogniated Christ, p. 29. H. J. tVilmot-Buxton, Holy^ 
Tide Teaching, p. 160. H. D. M. Spence, Voices and SUeneet, 
p. 163. T. B. Hiiidsley, Christian World Pulpit, vol, Ixv. 
1904, p. 236. E. G. Baines, ibid, vol. Ixx. 1906, p. 167. 
XVII. 4, 6.—H. E. Ryle, On the Church of England, p. 112. 
XVII. 6.—C. S. Macfarland, Christian World Pulpit^ voL 
Ixx. 1906, p. 21. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xvii. No. 909. 
XVII. 6, 6, 7.— Ibid. vol. xxix. No. 1727. 

JESUS ONLY 

* And when they had lifted up their eyes they saw no man, ftave 
Jesus only.’— Matthbw xvii, 8. 

Christ gave to His timid followers a glimpse of His 
glory, but He would not allow thetn to rest upon it, 
but upon Himself in the human nature that He had 
assumed; and so, ‘ when they lifted up their eyes, 
they saw no man, save Jesus only *. 

I. There is a danger, especially for the young, in 
letting their religion be based on mere love or regard 
for a minister or a religious friend. Such personal 
attachment is natural, but it is neither wise nor safe. 
Use their teaching hs far as you may, but do not lean 
upon them, or upon any human stay. In the matter 
of the soul s salvation fix your heart and fix your hope 
on no man, but on Jesus only. 

II. Othei’s there are who allow their religion to be 
unduly influenced by particular places and circum¬ 
stances. This is letting association get too great 
power over us. 

HI. And, in the days when we feel burdened with 
a sense of our sin, may we then look to no man, save 
to Jesus only. The memory of our sins must always 
make us sad : we must always, to the end of our days, 
look back upon our sins with shame, and sorrow, and 
pain ; but if we look to no man save to Jesus onljf 
for pardon, we need not despair; nay, the true peni¬ 
tent is assured of immediate pardon of his sin. We 
may gratefully accept the comfoii: of absolution, the 
assurance of cancelled guilt, if we lift up our eyes in 
the time of trouble, determined to see no man, save 
Jesus only. 

IV. But, besides sin, sorrow often makes the people 
of God go heavily. In the hour of heart-break and 
of bitter grief, in the time of privation and of sore 
distress, may we be able to take comfort from the 
thought that though men are miserable comforters 
yet the Son of Man, our unseen Friend, is able to bind 
up every wound. 
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V. And if this be so with you in sorrow, then in 
the hour of your own death you will have the one 
Friend with you who can go cfown with you into the 
dark valley, where all other friends must leave you. 

VI. Lastly, if Jesus be with us, loved and trusted 
in the common hours of the common life, not only 
will He comfort and sustain us when we are called 
to pass under the cloud and the shadow of sorrow, 
not only will He uphold us in the hour of death, but 
He will even give us promised strength, beyond the 
thought of man to conceive!—He will even give us 
boldness in the Day of Judgment—E rskink Clarkk, 
Penny Pulpit^ vol. xii. No. 676, p. 75, 

* And when they had lifted up their eyes, they saw no man, save 
Jesus only.*— Matthew xvii. 8. 

Foe the Word of the Law and Wrath must give 
place to the Word of Life and Grace; because, 
though the Word of Condemnation be glorious, yet 
the Word of Life and Salvation doth far exceed in 
glory. Also, that Moses and Elias must both vanish, 
and leave Christ and his Saints alona— John Bunyan. 

Rbfbrbncks.—XVII. 8 .—W. Baxendale, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol xli. 18U2, p. 195. H. J. Wilmot^Buxton, Sunday 
Sermoneties for a Year^ pp. 79, 138. W. J. Knox-Little, 
Church TimeSy vol. liv. 1905, p. 105. Spurgeon, Sermons^ 
rol xvi. No. 924. XVII. 14.—C. Pei ren, Revival Sermons in 
Outline^ p, 124. W. T. Houldsworth, Church Timet^ vol. 
xxxvii. 1897, p. 139. XVII. 14-21.— W. M. Taylor, The 
Miracles of Our Saviour^ p. 319. Archbishop Trench, Noia 
on the Miracles of Our Lord, p. 299. J. Laidlaw, The Miracles 
of Our Lord, p. 278. 

UNBELIEF 

*0 faithless and perverse generation, how long shall I be with 

youl how long shall 1 suffer you?’— Matthbw xvii. 17. 

The disciples had the power to cast out devils. They 
tried and failed. They were weak in Christ's absence; 
they had been deject^ by His previous words about 
His death, and now by His withdrawal to the moun¬ 
tain, and so they had been unsuccessful. They could 
not cast out because of their unbelief The child's 
father was at his wit’s end. He had had a poor 
trembling faith, if any. The scribes and others with 
none at all, were maliciously chuckling over their 
failure. To them all Christ comes straight from the 
Transfiguration, and when He sees their grief, these 
words which express holy impatience, endless pity, and 
personal sorrow are wrung from Him. They are ;— 

I. A Cry of Pain.—Wc can understand how the 
sight should have been more than ordinarily sorrowful 
to Him, from its sharp contrast with the Transfigura¬ 
tion, and therefore tnere was pressed out what was 
ordinaiily hidden, the sharp pain and real grief which 
it was to Him to walk among men. 

We all know what uncongenial society means, but 
perhaps we do not give sufficient prpminence to this 
phase of Our Saviour’s life. He was the *man of 
Sorrows’; ‘Himself bare our sicknesses,’and other 
p£issages speaking of Him as bearing the burden of 
sin, do not point only to His death on the Cross, but 
to all His earthly life. Remember His nature, per¬ 
fect purity, perfect love, perfect knowledge, acute 


human sensibility, and take ail these as heightening 
the daily martyrdom which it was to Him to dwell 
among nfien. We see but little of it, but it was most 
real, and all this was borne for us, and He bears it 
all still 

II. A Word of Loving Remonstrance,—It is not 

a word of anger, but of remonstrance, seeking to cur^ 
and that is how He stands before human unoelief. 

III. A Promise of Infinite Forbearance and Abid¬ 
ing Presence.—Christ recognizes in the disciples’ 
weakness without Him a necessity for His still con¬ 
tinuing with them. He is staid by their need of 
Him, as a mother by her tottering child. And in 
like manner the second danse is really: ‘ How long 
will you draw on my forl)earance with nothing but 
the under thought that it is inexhaustible?' So we 
have the assurance of His pitying presence with us, 
and that presence is the cure, if we will, for all our 
ills, «ntl of His endless long suffering. He never 
goes a./ay from any of us. We cannot bi*eak the 
covenant of His love.—A Maclarek. 


Kbfbrkncbb.— XVII. 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. Now 
821. W. Howell Evana, Sermons for the Church'$ Year, p. 48. 
W. J. Knox-Little, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixviii. 1905, 
p. 97 . XVII. 17 , 18.—H. Scott Holland, ibid. vol. xxxviii. 
1890, p. 193. XVII. 19.--J. E. C. Welldon, The Spiritual 
Life, p. 243. E. A. Stuart, Christian World Pulpit, vol xllx. 
1896, p. 342. James Denney, Oospel Questions arid Answers, 
p. 39. XVII. 19, 20.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrips 
turoSt. Matthew IX.-XVII. p. 352. XVII. 19.21.--Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol x. No. 549; vol xlil No. 2454. 


THE VICTORY OF FAITH 


* !f ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed . . . nothing shall 
be impossible unto you.’—M atthbw xvii. 30 (with x Joun 
v. 4 ). 


I. Faith is a Quality which ensures Man’s Orowtb 

and Expansion.—It does not operate suddenly or 
effect miraculous changes; it takes time like the 
grain of mustai*d seed, but it is victorious in the end 
even against overwhelming odds. In one way or 
another all the greatest things we know of have been 
and are achieved by its power. It is faith that 
removes mountains of difficulty, that overcomes the 
manifold dangers, oppositions, weaknesses, impossibili¬ 
ties, of this mortal life of ours, and casts them into 
the sea of human triumph. 

(a) Take the realm of commerce by way of ex¬ 
ample. —What is it that enables a man to launch 
forth into enterprises that startle the world, but 
faith in the practicability of some great scheme which 
to the cautious and prudent seems only foolhardy 


and chimerical ? . . , . . ^ 

(b) What is it that buoys up the lonely sc^txjic 
worker, thrcugh years of painstaking calculation and 
experiment, but iaith in ^e certainty of an ultimate 

discovery? ^ ^ 

(c) Or what, in the sphere of %ntelleeiwal effort, 
accounts for the difference between the good or the 
bad teacher, but that one believes and the other does 
not believe in the efficacy of the training and instni^ 
tion it is their business to give. The good teacher is 
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one who believes that his or her efforts will never be 
wasted, however unpromising the soil on which the 
good seed is sown. 

(d) It is faith which has inspired and carried 
through all the crusades against evil and all the 
reforms and revolutions that have helped to rid the 
world of tyrannies, abuses, cruelties, and depravities 
of every kind. 

II. Faith is the Conquering Principle in Religion. 

—For Christian faith is not a thing aimrt from one’s 
ordinary human nature and imposed u|X)n it from 
without; it is the expansion of an original inherent 
moral quality, common to us all; it is the spiiituaii/a- 
tion of a natural faculty; it is the daily energizing, 
vitalizing power in which we live and do our best 
work, brought into contact with the Divine power. 
So glorified it overcomes the world—the worldly 
spirit with its carnal aims, countless temptations, and 
unholy methods, being the hardest thing there is to 
overcome. But even unglorificd, it h?is this over¬ 
coming power, and if we only get to see this clearly, 
we shall not find so much dilficulty in transferring to 
the life of religion a quality which we have learnt to 
regard as the supreme essential in every secular sphere. 

THE MUSTARD SEED OF FAITH 

* Verily I say unto you, if ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to 
yonder place *, and it shall remove, and nothing shall be 
impossible unto you.*— Matthkw xvn. ao. 

This text seems to tell me three things :— 

I. The Infinite Value of even a Little Faith.— 
That little bit of faith whjch you have, though it is 
only like a little grain of iiuistard seed, is the most 
valuable treasure you have got. We never know 
when we plant a seed and water it what it will grow 
to. Therefore, while not despising the little grain 
of mustard seed of faith in ourselves, let us not 
despise it in othei*s. Scatter the seed when you can, 
and go on bravely, leaving it to the Eternal God to 
water the seed and make it grow. 

II. The Absolute Certainty that Faith Grows.— 
I heard the other day an address by a very able and 
devout man, who is a gieat authority in science, and 
I was very much stincK with one thing he said. ‘I 
look back over twenty years, and I would not ex¬ 
change for anything the solid certainty of to-day for 
the warm feelings of twenty years ago. I would not 
give up the way that my faith has grown for the 
more ardent feelings of my youth.’ We are taught 
by feeling, but we walk by faith. And if there are 
any [)eople discouraged in middle life by the little 
warmth of feeling they now have, the question for 
them is. Has their faith grown? 

III. The Wonderful Power of Faith.—‘If ye have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto 
^is mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and 
it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you,’ One hardly dare say to oneself that there 
ii almost an exaggeration in such a statement as 
that, and ^et, when you look at life on a large 
scale, that is exactly wliat happens. You could not 


possibly describe it more precisely. Faith removee 
mountains. 

IV. How is that Faith to grow and Expand that 
It may become this Strong and Useful Tree ?— We 

must see to it that the seed of faith is not dissipated 
by some flipi^nt remark, is not snatched away by 
the Evil One in waiting. The seed has no chance 
unless you give it a chance. But when you have 
done your part, remember that God is ready to do 
His part.— Bishop Wlnnington-Ingram, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lxviil p. 331, 1905. 

REASONS OF FAILURE 
* Because of your unbelief.'—M atthhw xvix. sa 
I. The text covers all failures. ‘Because of your 
unbelief.’ Jesus had but one explanation. You do 
not get on in life because of your unbelief. The 
reason you fail in business is because of your unbelief; 
the reason why you wither in intellect is because of 
your unbelief. You do not know how deeply faith 
goes, you cannot tell what a penetrating power it 
has and how it bikes up all things along witn it, and 
secures them all in one multifold and compendious 
blessing. Faith is not sentiment, but power. The 
mystery is that you have been believing the wrong 
thing, you have oeen working at the wrong end, and 
you have been miscalculating the whole purpose of 
the kingdom of God, which is power—power to live, 
power to think, power to ovei-come temptation, 
power to drive out of the life everything that sucks 
out of it the very pith of existence. You must know 
that without power you die. And faith is not only 
power, faith is beneficent power. Power of the bene¬ 
ficent sort would make a new world. Beneficent 
power never goes about the streets seeking ^^hat it 
can gain for itself; beneficent power parades the 
road in order to take out of that road everything 
that can hinder life, everything that can keep back 
the light, everything that can prevent the soul grow¬ 
ing, expanding, blossoming in God. 

II. If faith is beneficent power, then the want of 
faith inflicts serious injury on society. It is not 
what you are doing, hut it is what you might be 
doing, that is the great and solemn question, that is 
continually before the serious mind of the serious 
man. If I have not faith it is not I who lose only, 
it is the other man. 

Faith con(|uei-8 all, rules the whole kingdom, and 
will prosper and succeed and fmetify into blessed, 
beneficent fruits when all your intellectual frame¬ 
work has melted away and is no longer to be seen, 
for it is not only of works, but of the meanest kind 
of works, works with which you have nothing to do, 
it came to you without your seeking, and will wither 
away because of your mere wordy, tumultuous pride. 

HI. You are never a man in the full sense until 
you have faith. Faith is manhood as well as a gospel 
Faith is the secret of commerce as well as the 8ea*et 
of eternity. Unless you have faith you cannot be 
really at your best estate. That is a proposition 
which must be thought out and thought out care- 
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fully, 80 that you can lay hold upon it and live by 
it- Ydu were meant to believe that all that ever 
came before Christ were thieves and robbers; they 
bad not got the j ight idea of manhood. Manhood 
is faith; faith is manhood, and unless you have 
faith you cannot come to the full estate of manhood 
as God meant you to come to it— Joseph Parker, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. vl p. 

Refriiences.—XV ir. 20.—Stopford A. Brooke, The Fight 

Faith, p. 38. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in SackvUle 
College Chapel^ vol. iv. p. 201. T. F. Lockyer, The Inspiraiiotis 
(if the Chrutian Life, p. 63. XVII. 21.—Archdeacon Colley, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. 1893, p. 115. J. H. Jowett, 
Meditations for Quiet Moments, p. 110. XVII. 24-7.— J. 
Laidlaw, The Miracles of Our Lord, p. IIG. A rchhinliop Trench, 
Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord, p. 307. ^V. M. Taylor, 

The Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 331. XVII. 25, 20.—A. 
Maclareii, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Matthew, IX.- 
XVII. p. 374 ; see also Oreed and Conduct, p. 374. XVII. 
£7*—T. CliHmpness, New Coins from Old Gold, p. 102. C. S. 
Robinson, Simon Peter, p. 294. 

SPIRITUAL SINS 

* At the same time came the disciples unto Jesus, saying, Who 

is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven?*— Matthuw 

XVIll. 1 . 

I. Spiritual Envy. —Our text relates to the first 
occasion. Our Lord has just taken St Peter, St 
James and St John away from the other disciples 
into the Mount of Transfiguration. The other 
disciples had doubtless plied them with questions, 
but they could get no information from them as to 
what had happened. We can understand their 
thought—how on the part of the nine disciples there 
may have been envy at this time, envy of the other 
three becaase of the greater privilege which they 
enjoyed. There is, I am afraid, a disposition on the 
art of very many to envy those to whom Heaven 
as piven ble.ssings it has withheld from ourselves. 
We imagine that others are the favourites of Heaven. 
How does our Lord rebuke this spirit in the disciples? 
He takes a little child and sets that little child in 
the midst of them, as much as to say, ‘ God has no 
favoui-ites. God loves all, even this little child,' 
You must receive this little child, and you must not 
imagine for a single moment that though God gives 
certain piivileges to certain men which He denies to 
other men, these men therefore are the special 
favourites of Heaven. He has denied them to you 
because for your work they are not necessary. So it 
seemed good to the Father for the working out of 
His own great purposes in the world.’ On the other 
hand there may have been on the part of the other 
three a creeping in of pride that they had been thus 
singled out by the Master, that they had been ad¬ 
mitted, as it were, into a great secret, and there was 
a temptation, it may be, to be proud towards the 
others. If there is anything of that kind, how the 
great Master scorns it. He tells these very men, 
that if there is one thing they are to beware of it is 
of this pride. Christ would teach both those who 
envy others and those who may be tempted to be 


proud of their gifts. He wants them to remember 
that these gifts are given for the building up of the 
Chureh, ami not on account of their own merit. 

II. Spiritual Ambition. —In St. Matthew xx. ftO 
the circumstances are quite different. Our Lord has 
just foretold His comin*]; death, and St James and 
St. John are able to Iook thiough this announcement 
of the coming Cross and see the Kingdom beyond, 
and so they came to him and asked Him that they 
might sit one on His right hand and the other on 
His left in His kingdom. The other disciples ore 
moved with envy of these two, and so our Lord speaks 
to the other ten. ‘ Whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister.’ There is an ambition 
which our Lonl Jesus Christ does not blame. He 
does not blame this ambition of St. James and St 
John, it was splendid faith, which was ab!e to 
believe that even though there was to be the Cross 
there was certain to be the (’rown. It was splendid 
faith which, just at that moment, when lie foretold 
His Cross, was able to keep its eye fixed upon the 
Throne; and there was courage which enibled them 
to endure everything for the sake of that Throne. 
And Jesus Christ tells us how it is to be obtained, 
GckI helping, it is to be obtained by resigmition, by 
submission, by drinking of the cup, by being ready 
to be baptized with the death. There must be a 
perfect submission of your life to God. The only 
man who really commands the homage of other men 
is the man who is willing to serve. 

III. Spiritual Pride.—The third occasion upon 
which there is this strife as to who shall l)e the 
greatest is in St Luke xxil 24. They have now 
entered the upper chamber, and our Lord has told 
them, ‘One of you shall betray Me’. And we I'ead 
in the twenty-fourth vei*se, * There was also a strife 
amongst them, which of them should be accounted 
the greatest ’. Now it is more difficult to see exactly 
what led to strife on this third occasion, but I think, 
putting all the vei'ses together, this strife, seems to 
have arisen after our Lord said, ‘One of you shall 
betray Me *. They seem to have looked one upon 
the other, doubting to whom He spoke. No doubt 
afterwartls they began to ask, ‘ I.ord, is it I ? ’ I do 
not think they asked that question fii*sL At first 
they began to think it must be one of the others 
who was going to lietiay Him. I fancy then one and 
the other began to think, ‘At any rate I will never 
betray Him ’; and I fancy that this strife as to who 
was tne greatest may be accounted for by that atti¬ 
tude at that moment. Our Lord rises from supper, 
takes a towel and girds Himself, and then goes round 
and washes all their feet, and then He comes and 
takes His gaiments and sits down again. T hen they 
had learnt the lesson, and I venture to think that 
this third is an occasion of spiritual pride, looking 
down upon othera berau‘«e of some fancied superiority 
in spiritual things. How does our IajhI deal witn 
it? He teaches them that all need cleansing—St 
Peter as well as all the rest—and He will go round 
and wash all their feet; and then they learn tha 
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lesson, nien, instead, of looking one upon another, 
doubting of whom He speaks, they begin to ask, 
crestfallen, * Lord, is it I ? * They begin to imagine 
there ai*e signs of sin in themselves which could pro¬ 
duce even such a dastardly deed as that. 

References. —XVIII. 1. —J. A. Bain, Questiont Annoersd 
by Christy p. 40. James Denney, Oorpel Questions and Answer*, 
p. 98. XVIII. 1-3.—H. Scott Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixxii. 1907, p. 207. J. H. Thom, A Spiritual 
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A CHILD IN THE MIDST 

(Christmas) 

'And Jesut called a little child unto Him, and set him in the 

midst of them.'— Matthew xviii. 2 . 

I. At Christmas time, especially, we bethink ourselves 
of those words of His. Whatever other meanings 
this sacred festival may have, this perhaps is the most 
prominent thought of it. Once a year a Divine child 
IS set in the midst of us. Incarnate God and yet a 
little child. One who grew up to a perfect man and 
to possess all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, 
yet never left behind, as we do, the things which 
make childhood attractive. One who was called by 
His disciples to the last, ‘Thy holy child Jesus'. 

II. All grown-up people at some time or other 
have longed for or dreamed of a return to childhood, 
and sighed as they realized the impossibility of it. 
Truly ihe lessons which we most need to learn are 
’ust those which are breathed forth from the artless 
ips and shouted in the innocent delights of a happy, 
hopeful child. And so at Chiistmas time, the child 
Jesus seats Himself in the midst and speaks to us. 
He bids the doctoi*s depart, and the sages be silent, 
and the world’s science hold its lips, and the din of 
politics hush itself, and the clamours of prejudice 
and passion be still, that we may take in His heavenly 
teaching of faith, and innocence, and joy. 

III. There ai'e times when we get a little weary of 
all the grand talk about knowledge, and genius, and 
brilliant statesmanship, and the march of science and 
invention, and the cleverness of human foresight, and 
the omniscience of intellect, and the victories won 
over material forces, and the triumphs of civilization, 
and the cunning of worldly men. We have a sus¬ 
picion that it is not doing for us all that the boasters 
say, that civilization does not quite mean pai'adise, 
and that grasp of mind is not the same thing as rest 
of soul. And therefore we w'ill sit down at the feet 
of the child Jesus, and pray together that science 
may leam His humility, that intellect may have His 
reverence, that commeive may drink fix)m His wells 
of purity and justice, that riches may clothe them¬ 
selves with Mis simplicity and be filled with His self- 
denying spirit, that education and enlightenment 
may have their cold, freezing light made warm and 
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gentle with His love, and that the nations as they 
ring the bells in honour of His natiyity may bethink 
themselves of the spirit of the Divine child whom they 
worship, and gather from His simple innocence lessons 
of sublimest wisdom.—J. G. Greenhough, Christian 
Festivals and Anniversaries, p. 220. 

THE CHILD IN THE MIDST 

(For Holy Innocents' Day) 

* Jesus called a little child unto Him, and set him in the midst* 
—Matihew xviii. 2. 

To-day’s festival reminds us of the majesty with 
which childhood is invested in the Gospel. 

L Characteristics of Littie Children. —Fresh from 
the waters of baptism, they are worthy to be com¬ 
panions to the holy angels. Theirs is the life spiritual, 
unsullied as yet by the life natural. Then, as intelli¬ 
gence begins to dawn, we notice their guilelessness 
and simplicity ; their trustfulness and confiding faith; 
their truthfulness. They forgive most readily and 
forget light soon. They ai*e ever hopeful. The 
memory of past sorrow passes from them with incred¬ 
ible swiftness; and straightway the miiTor is as 
blight as ever. Is it fanciful to note the very slender 
hold they have on the things of earth ? Their hold 
upon the things of earth is, at all events, speedily re¬ 
laxed ; while possessions, infancy has none. 

IL There seems to be much Tender Beauty and 
fine catholic instinct and Gospel grace in this Feast 
of the Holy Innocents—this tlay kept in honour of 
the babes of Bethlehem, whereby God caused infanta 
to glorify Him by their deaths. 

111. There was the Further Design of administer¬ 
ing a yearly word of consolation, in this way, to parents 
Scaxcely a family is there in which some blossoms of 
hope have not been snatched away before they opened 
into flowers of promise, or ripened into fruits of joy. 
A balm has been provided in this day’s commemora¬ 
tion for the heai-t of many a parent whose child has ' 
been taken home. The Lord Jesus has called the 
child and set him in the midst, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Hbferences.— XVIIL2.—E. A. Draper, Ihe Gift of Strength, 
p. 60. E. Fowle, Plain Preaching to Poor People (Jtii Series), 
p. 49. T. E. Ruth, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiv. 1908, 
p. 97 . XVIII. 2, 3.—H. Jones, ibid, vol. xxxvii. 1890, p. 83. 
VV. H. Brookheld, Sermons, p. 47. 

CONVERSION 

* Except ye be converted, and become os little children, ye shaU 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’— Matthew xviii. 3. 

What is there about little children which must also 
he found in those of a ripe age who would be citizens 
of the kingdom of God ? 

1. Pure Affection. — In childhood, affection is 
spring-water. It just bubbles up most naturally, and 
is pure and delicious. In manhood, affection is too 
often tap-water. It has flowed through pipes of ex¬ 
pediency, prudence, and calculation, and it has lost 
its sparkle and limpidity. ‘ Master, who shall be 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? ’ There yoa 
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have affection which is losing its pmity, affection with 
a selfish aim, affection yoked to pei-sonal ambition. 
The Lord wants us to have the pure, uncalculating 
love of little children. He wants us to live so much 
with Him that to love Him shall be our highest bliss. 

II. Fine Sensitiveness.—A child’s spirit is like a 
photographer’s sensitive plate, exceedingly imjires- 
sionable, responding to the daintiest touch of the 
softest light The joys and sorrows of the world find 
in children a most i*eady and sympathetic response. 
This fine sensitiveness is apt to be lost as childhood 
is left behind. Our impressionableness is prone to 
lose its delicacy. The grief and happiness of the 
world do not move us with the same facility as of 
old. Our character is inclined to harden in one of 
two directions—towards a gloomy pessimism or to¬ 
wards a glaring worldliness. The child disposition 
may be symbolized by the month of April. April 
weather easily breaks into sunshine, and quite as 
easily melts into rain. We pass either into the dull 
heavy, pessimistic gloom of November, and it is 
difficult to move us into smiles, or into the hard, 
worldly glare of June, when it is difficult to melt us 
into tears. 

III. Open-Mindedness.—Childhood is an age of 
eager questionings, and not of dogmatic conclusions. 
It is a season of seen receptiveness, of intense love of 
the sweet light Now that open-mindedness is apt 
to be lost with the growth of our years. Revelation 
is regarded as closed ; the volume as ended ; all light 
as given ; so that our knowledge can now l>e arranged 
in final forms. That was certainly the condition of 
the people among whom Christ’s earthly ministry was 
passed. Their minds were closed, shut up tight 
again.st the reception of any new revelation fiom (iod. 
There weie two forces actively at work closing their 
minds, and they are quite as active to-day, the forces 
of pride and prejudice. When these abound in a life, 
every door and window is closed, and the ‘ Light of 
the VVorld' will seek admission in vain.—J. H. Joweit, 
Meditations for Quiet Moments, p. 35. 

LITTLE CHILDREN 

* Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom.’—M atthkw xvin. 3. 

The call to be children is Christ's supreme call. 
Failure to meet it was the cardinal sin of the respect¬ 
able religious people of that day. 

I. We must repent, and be like children. How 
easy and simple it is for a child to repent—how bitter 
for us I The truth is we are afraid—afraid to repent 
lest love and faith should carry us we know not 
where. We cover ourselves with many wrappings 
of position, calling, philosophy, just because we 
are cowaixls, and dare not face ourselves. Half the 
problems we think so dark, half the difficulties we 
multiply so proudly, take their origin in this. We 
dare not be alone. 'I was afraid and hid myself, 
because I was naked.' 

And yet the natural line is that of Chi-ist—to feel 
tony lilce a child, humble like a small schoolboy 


who knows he is at the bottom. This is all we can 
do, when the facts stream in upon us. This, above 
all else, divides us from the world. We do, they do 
not, think repentance and humility a duty. Our 
enemies tell us that we are not better than they are, 
and often worse. Alas I we know it It is because 
we are bad that we want to touch the hem of His 
gannent, not because we are good. 

II. But though it begins with humbled grief, re¬ 
pentance does not end there. The child who says he 
18 sorrjr always adds I’H try and never do it again. 
That faith in the future, even more than the grief, 
is the note of the Christian. He believes, the world 
does not believe, that witli God’s help he may be¬ 
come better 

III. For the child’s repentance, and the child's 
amendment we need the inexhaustible faith of child¬ 
hood, its infinite and inalienable romance. That 
which springs up naturally in human childhood is 
for us the supreme gift, a grace to be sought with 
]‘layer -this faith, that is at the root of the careless 
gladness of children, and of the ease and buoyancy of 
saints like St. Francis—this faith so uplifting, so hard 
to win, yet so easentiaL For without it where are 
we ? Whether we look at the prospects of the Church 
or our own life, probability, rational calculation, 
common sense are all ranged on the cynic’s side. 

People talk of the Church in danger—the Church 
is always in danger; the miracle is not in her weak¬ 
ness, but in her existence. It is only as we throw 
ourselves on God that we shall certainly conquer— 
for ‘ of ourselves we have no power to help ourselves *. 
Yet with that aid victory is not merely likely, but 
certain. — J. Neville Figgis, The Gospel and Human 
Needs, p. 155. 

BECOMING AS LITTLE CHILDREN 
* Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall 
in no wise enter into the king^dom of heaven.’— Matthew 
xviii. 3 . 

What did our Lord mean by bidding us become os 
little children ? Let us recall the cireumstances in 
which our I.<ord spoke about the children; and we 
shall at once see. 

1. The most striking of His references to children 
I comes in that very solemn warning against despising 
I them. ‘ Take heed that ye despise not one of thew 
little ones, for I say unto you that their angels in 
heaven do always behold the face of My Father in 
heaven.' The imagery is drawn from the court of 
a king. Those who see the king’s face are they who 
stand immediately in his presence and are especially 
in his confidence. It is the privilege of innocent 
children to be very sure of God, to speak to Him 
familiarly in prayer, to rest in the assurance of His 
protection. 

H. A second childlike quality which if we lose we 
must recover before we can be of the kingdom, is 
sincerity. The prayer, ‘ 1 thank Thee, O Father,' 
etc., was uttered after the rejection of His Gospel by 
I the eldei-s of the Jews and its acceptance by the band 
I of Apostles; and to that it must refer. And, I 
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would ask you, is not one of the most characteristic 
qualities of children this habit of theirs of looking 
straight at things and peo[)le and judging them to 
the best of their power without either prejudice or 
fear of consecjuences ? This is the characteristic re¬ 
cognized in Hans Andersen’s delightful story of the 
Emperor s Rube, which everybody pretended to see 
and admire, until a child cried out tnat there was no 
robe at all to see. Plainly it was this childlike 
sincerity in the Apostles—what our Lord called 
‘the single eye’—that distinguished them from the 
Pharisees and enabled them to i*eceive a new revela¬ 
tion. 

III. There is a third childlike quality to which 
our Lord calls attention, which also, if we have un¬ 
happily lost, we must labour to win back again—un- 
pretentiousness, the absence of self-importance. 

How can this temper be recoveied? Clearly we 
cannot ix?cover the unconscious unpretentiousness of 
childhood. Rut there are two or three things we can 
do. (1) We can aim at taking a real and unaffected 
interest in others, looking for their good qualities and 
valuing them. We can make ourselves give ex¬ 
act reason-! for any dislikes we feel. (3) We can at 
anyrate apply the check at the noint where the 
unchristian feeling passes into wora or deed.—H. C. 
Rekching, Church Family Newspaper, 3 April, 
1908, p. 30J^. 

* Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 

shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’—MATTHBw 

XVIII. 3. 

You have the child’s character in these four things— 
Humility, Faith, Charity, and Cheerfulness. That’s 
what you have got to be converted to. ‘ Except ye 
be converted, and become as little children,* You 
hear much of conversion nowadays; but people always 
seem to think they have got to be made wretched by 
conversion, to be converted to long faces. No, friends, 
you have got to be converted to short ones ; you have 
to repent into childhood, to repent into delight and 
delightsomeness.— Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olive. 

WoHDswoKTH has told us the law of his own mind, 
the fulfilment of which has enabled him to reveal a 
new world of poetry; Wisdom is oftdimes nearer 
when we stoop, Than when we soar. That it is so 
likewise in religion, we are assured by those most 
comfortable words, Except ye become as little chil¬ 
dren, ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven. 
The same truth is well expressed in the aphorism, 
which Charles the First, when he entered his name on 
the books at Oxford, in 1616, subjoined to it: Si vis 
omnia subjicere, subjice te rationi. Happy would 
it have been for him, if that which flowed thus readily 
from his pen had also been graven upon his heart. 
He would not then have had to write it on the histoi’y 
of his country with charactei's more glaring and ter¬ 
rible than those of ink.— Julius Hark. 

REFKRENrM.—XVIII. 3.—M. Dods, Chriit and Man, p. 
226. Henry Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermom, vol. iii. pp. 67, 
116. F. B. Woodward, Sermons l2nd Series), p. 1 ; see also 
Sdected Sermons, p. 68. XVIII. 3, 4.-~S. H. Kellogg, The 
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6, 7.—H. Ward Beecher, Sermons (1st Series), p. 611. 

CAUSING OTHERS TO SIN 

* Woe unto the world because of offences 1 for it must needs be 

that offences come; but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh I ’—Matthew xviii. 7. 

There is a sin which very many people think little 
about, the sin of making othem sin. It is a real sin, 
a common sin, and a very dreadful sin. It was the 
fii-st sin committed in the world, for it was the sin of 
the tempter who tempted the woman to disobey God ; 
and it was the first fruit of the Fall of man, for the 
fii-st thing which the woman did when she had sinned 
herself was to make the man sin also. It has ever 
been the great means of keeping sin alive and strong 
in the world; one generation has taught the next, 
and handed on its fatal tradition of evil. 

I. Besides all sins, then, that we may commit our¬ 
selves for our own pleasure or advantage, out of the 
wickedness and folly of our own hearts, there is yet 
this burden, the sin of making others sin. And thb 
may be in two ways. It may be in the way of direct 
temptation. I am not sjieaking of those who tempt 
others, as the devil tempts men, for the sake of making 
them do wrong. I am speaking of people who, when 
they are doing wrong themselves, do not care about, 
or see the additional harm and sin, of dragging others 
into it with them. 

II. But the sin of making others sin comes in yet 
another way than that of direct temptation to others. 
It comes more subtly and secretly, and In a fetise ipore 
awfully, because less under our direct control, in the 
example which others see in us and follow. We forget 
what we are doing merely by our example. We 
forget what wrong things we aie sanctioning, not by 
trying to make others do them, but by letting them 
see that we do them without check or fear. We for¬ 
get that the sins whicli we thus, often from mere 
thoughtlessness, encourage, are apt to increase tenfold 
in those who quote us for their warrant and pattern. 

III. And is this a sin to think little about—the sin 
of making othei*s to sin ? Surely it is one which we 
ought to take account of when we are trying to realize 
to oui’selves what will he the strict and just judgment 
of God on our heart and life.— R. W, Church, VMage 
Sermons (2iul Series), p. 255. 

Repehencks.—XVIII, 7 .—J. B. Li^<htfoot, Cambridge Ser¬ 
mons, p. 248. G. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 
134. A. G. Mortimer, The ChurcKs Lessons for the Christum 
Year, part iii. p. 178. 

SELF-MUTILATION FOR SELF- 
PRESERVATION 

* If thy hand or thy foot causeth thee to stumble, cut it 

and cast it from thee.’—M atthew xviii. 6 (R.V.). 

We mark these three points. First, the case sup¬ 
posed, ‘ If thy hand or thy foot cause thee to stumble 
Then the sharp, prompt remedy enjoined, ‘cut them 
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off and cast them from thee*. Then the solemn 
motive by which it is enforced, * It is better for thee 
to enter into life maimed than, being a whole man, 
to be cast into hell-lire *. 

I. ‘ The case supposed.* 

1. Hand and foot and eye are, of course, regarded 
as organs of the inward self, and symbols of its tastes 
and capacities. Our Loid takes an extreme case. If 
membci-s of the body are to be amputated and plucked 
out should they cause us to stumble, much more are 
associations to be abandoned and occupations to be 
relinquished and pleasures to be forsaken if they 
draw us away. But it is to be noticed that tlie 
whole stringency of the commandment rests upon 
that if, 'If they cause thee to stumble,* then, and 
not else, amputate. The powei's are natural, the 
operation of them is perfectly innocent, but a man 
may l)e ruined by innocent things. And, says Christ, 
if that process is begun, then, and only then, does 
My exhortation come into force. 

2. Then there is another point to be observed in 
this ca.se supposed, and that is that the whole matter 
is left to the determination of personal experience. 
Nobody else has a right to decide for you what it is 
safe and wise for you to do in regard of things which 
are not in themselves wrong. Do not let your 
Christian liberty be interfered with by other people’s 
dictation in regard of this matter. 

S, But, on the other hand, do not you be led 
away into things that damage you bec^iuse some 
other man does them, as he supposes, without in¬ 
jury. There are some Christian people who are 
simply very unscrupulous and think themselves very 
strong; and whose consciences are not more en¬ 
lightened, but less sensitive than the ‘narrow-minded 
brethren* upon whom they look. 

4. It does not mean that we are to abandon all 
things that are susccptihle of abuse, for everything 
is so; and if we are to regulate our conduct by such 
a rule, it is not the atnputation of a hand that will 
be sufficient. 

5. Nor does the injunction mean that uncondi¬ 
tionally we are to abandon all occupations in which 
there is danger. It can never be a duty to shirk a 
duty because it is dangerous. 

II. ‘ Cut it off and cast it from thee.* 

Entire excision is the only safety. I myself am to 
be the agent of that. That is to .say, we are to 
suppress capacities, to abandon pursuits, to break 
with associates when we find that they are damaging 
our spiritual life and hindering our likeness to Jesus 
Christ. We have to empty our hands of earth’s 
trivialities if we would grasp Christ with them. We 
have to turn away our eyes from earth if we would 
behold the Master; and rigidly to apply this prin¬ 
ciple of excision in order that we may advance in 
the Divine life. 

Then it is not to be forgotten that this command¬ 
ment, stringent and necessary as it i.s, is second best. 
The man is maimed, although it was for Christ’s 
sake that he cut off his hand, or put out his eye. 


His hand was given him that with it he might serve 
God, and the highest thing would have been that in 
hand and foot and eye he sliould have been anointed, 
like the priests of old, for the service of His Master. 
Blit until he is strong enough to use the faculty for 
God, the wisest thing is not to use it at all. 

Ill. Christ rests llis command of self-denial and 
.self-mutilation upon the highest ground of self* 
interest. ‘It is better for thee.* 

The maimed man may enter into life, and the 
complete man may perish. The maimed man may 
touch Christ with his stump, and so receive life, and 
the complete man may lay hold of the world and 
the flesh and the devil with his hands, and so share 
in their destruction.—A. Maclarkn, Christ in the 
Hearty p. 293. 

llKFKRBNCKJi.—XVIII. 8.—A. Mnclaren, Exposxtiom of Holjf 
Scripture—St. Matthew XVIII,-XXVIII. p. 9. F. B. Wood¬ 
ward, Serniot^ (1st p. 47 ; see also Selected Sermon$^ 

p. 9. XVilI. 8, 9.-^ P. N Wagijett, Chridian World PulpU. 
vol. Ixxiii. 1908, p. 205. 

DYING TO LIVE 

* And if thine eje offend thee, pluck it out and cait it froa 

thee.’—M atthew xviii. 9. 

There is and there can be (according to our Lord) 
for all men but one supreme end and aim—to ‘enter 
into life*. To ‘enter into life* means (if we may at¬ 
tempt to define the expression) to enter into conscious 
and purposeful fellowship with God : first, here ; and 
then, hereafter. This is the supreme aim; and all 
that intciferes with it—even though it be good in 
itself, as it often is—must be ruthlessly saciificed. 

I. It is clear that this conception of our Lord s is 
opposed to two widely contrasted ideals. 

1. It is opposed to asceticism, in the more common 
use of tlmt woixl. For it is evident that while our 
Lord regards the pos.session of ‘two eyes* or ‘two 
feet* as good in itself, and only counsels their sacri¬ 
fice for the sake of something better, asceticism regards 
the sacrifice as in itself desirable and praiseworthy. 
Our Lord would prefer that we should use and enjoy 
all our faculties; that the world should be full of 
men with keen eyes and strong arms; asceticism 
would regard the one-eyed or the one-armed man aa 
superior to normal and healthy human beings; it 
would exult in a maimed and mutilated humanity. 

2. It i.s equally ojiposed to what is sometimes called 
crstheticism. yE^theticism proclaims that the main 
object of man is to see and to feel. It declares that art 
is free, and must be free, from all moral considerations. 
It professes to worship the beautiful—the eye must 
see, both eyes must see, all that is to be seen, whether 
they ‘ offend,* ‘ cause one to stumble,* or no. Its aim— 

reserved at all costs—was to have two eyes and two 
ands—to enjoy what it would call a ‘full and com¬ 
plete life*. 

II. Now let us be quite sure that the religion of 
Christ is no enemy to art or culture. But while the 
religion of Christ find.s full scope—in its teaching and 
in its practice: in architecture, in stained-glass win- 
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dows, in the music of the Church—for the love of 
l)eauty to hud its expression even in worship, it has 
never bivii foii^etful of the awful danger which may 
beset, and often has beset, those who make the pleasure 
of the senses, even in their most refined forms, the 
great end of life. 

This, at any rate, is what the Christian religion 
says. It says that a full life is a good thing, but a 
sound life is a better; and that to have a sound life 
—a healthy life—to ‘see salvation*—we must, if 
necessary, Ikj prepared to sacrifice some of the fullncm 

III It is oetter ‘to enter into life*. For notice 
that whatever the sacrifice required in the present, the 
end is to be a fuller, not an emptier existence. If 
the lower is to go, it is only that the higher may be 
preserved. ‘Whosoever will lose his life shkll save 
it.*—H. U. Gambi.k, Christianity and Common Life, 
p. 105. 

Illustration. —All parts of our nature were made 
by God. The best thing is that we should be able 
fully to exercise all our faculties; but we must be 
safe at the centre before we can be free at the circum¬ 
ference. Whatever exposes us to temptation that is 
too strong for us must at any cost be abandoned.— 
Bishop Gouk. 

‘See that je despise not one of these little ones.*~MATTHBw 

XVIII. lO. 

What is ( ontempt, George Meredith asks in his 
Essay on Comedy, ‘ but an excuse to be idly minded, 
or peisonally lofty, or comfortably narrow, not per¬ 
fectly humane ? . . . Anger is not much less foolish 
than disdain.* 

Hk who despises mankind will never get the best out 
of either othei*8 or himself.*—D e Tocqueville. 

Rkfkukncks.—W ill. 10 .—G. H. Morrison, ^’unme, p. 62. 
Moro ni I)ix, Sermonjt Doctrinal and Practical, p. 40. H. 
Varley, Spirihial Liejhi and Life, p. 161. H. P. Liddon, 
Penny Pulpit, No. 467. F. E. Paget, Sermont for the Saints* 
Days, p. 69. W. Iloyd Carpenter, The Burning Bush, p. 21 . 

J, S. Maver, Christian World Puljnt, vol. Ixii. 1002 , p. 438. 
A. J. Eornon, ibid. vol. Ixxii. 1907, p. 313. XVIII. 10, 11.— 

J. M. NeaJe, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. 
ii. p. 315 ; see also Readings for the Aged (3rd Series), p. 227. 
XVIII. 11 .—R. Davidson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv, 
1898, p. 26. Horace Bushnell, Christ and His Salvation, 
p. 57. XVIII. 12.— WucAureix, Exposiiior%s of Holy Scrip’ 
ture—St. Matthew XVIII.^XXyiir. p. 19. XVJII. 12, 13.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2083. XVIII. 12, 14.— 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, Thoughts on Same of the Parables of Jesus, 
p. 263. XVIII. 13.—A. Machreu, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture-St, Matthew XVIIL-XXVIIL p. 29. XVIII. 14. ~ 

C. Vince, The Unchanging Saviour, p. 103. H. Montagu 
Butler, Harrow Schdol Sermons, p. 230. Henry Alford, Quebec 
Chapel Sermons, vol. iv. p. 257. 

‘ If thy brother trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone.’— Ma i the w xviii. 15 . 

With a little more patience and a little less temper, 
a gentler and wiser method might be found in almost 
every case; and the knot that we cut by some fine 
heady quarrel-scene in private life, or, in public 
afiairs, by some denunciatory act against what we are 
pleased to call our neighbour’s vices, might yet have 
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been unwoven by the hand of sympathy.—R L. 
Stevenson, Across the Plains, p. 814. 

‘ Go and tell him his fault between thee and him alone.'— 
Matthew xviii. 15. 

When a man is to be amended, it becomes the office 
of a friend to urge his faults and vices with all the 
energy of enlightened affection, to paint them in their 
most vivid €01001*5, and to bring the moral patient to 
a better habit— Burke. 

You reprove me like a friend, and nothing comes so 
welcome to me as to be told of my faults.— Walpolb 
to Mason. 

Professor York Powell describes Richard Shute, the 
Oxford scholar, as a man ‘ who had devotion enough 
for his friends to tell them when he thought they had 
got on the wrong path, and he would manage this 
with singular tact, so that a man, however young and 
vain, could hardly feel his raw self-respect hurt, even 
though Shute spoke plainly enough to show him his 
full folly. Not many men of his years have courage 
to help their friends in spite of themselves.’ 

Rbferbnces.—XVIII. I 6 -I 7 .—E. Griffith Jones, The Or<m 
and the Dice-Box, pp. 53, 69. Lyman Abbott, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 156. XVIII. 15-27.—G. Jackson, t&idL 
vol. Iviii. 1000, p. 284. XVIII. 17.—W. Blnnie, Sermons, 
202. VV. Farqubar Hook, Hear the Church, p. 3. XVIIL 
18.—C. Silvester Horne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. zHiL 
1893, p. 35. XVIIL 18-20.—J. Laidlaw, Studies in ike 
Parables, p. 283. XVIIL 19.—R. W, Church, Village Sermom^ 
(2nd Series), p. 274. K. Lahunen, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixxiii. 1908, p. 363. XVJII. 19, 20.—‘Plain Sermona* 
by contributors to the Tracts for the Times, vol. ii. p. 206. 

SOCIAL WORSHIP 

* Where two or three are gathered together in My name, there 
am 1 in the midst of them.’— Matthew xviii. 20. ' 

This text hits no special reference to meetings for 
woi*ship, but includes these as well as all othera 
Christ’s own definition of a Church is independence 
of all times and places. 

I. Social Worship—its Grounds. 

(1) The necessity of worship as the expression of 
religion. (2) The necessity of private worship from 
the individuality of man and the tensely individual 
character of the acts of religion, (3) Necessity of 
social worship from the equally obvious destination 
of man for society. 

II. Social Worship—its Nature. 

(1) ‘In My name.* That is, He, Christ, is the bond 
of union. It must lie in conscious obedience to Him, 
as opposed to a mere formal meeting. (2) It should 
l)e as far as possible the engagement of the whole man. 
(3) It should he common prayer involving the parti¬ 
cipation of all, possibly formal. (4) It should have 
the two parts, speaking to God and to maa 

III. The Blessings of Social Worship. 

(1) The help to deeper devotion in the outward 
associations of fixed times and places. These material 
helps are like reservoirs which hold supplies that feed 
a town. (S) The expression and help to highest 
unity. A counterbalance to persond cares and 
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C liarities. Our prayers are apt to take one special 
; selfish wishes, personal peculiarities. (3) Ue- 
▼elation of the oneness beneath all social and intel¬ 
lectual distinctions. (4) That the Gospel alone has 
preaching thus embedded in its servicas. The living 
voice will always be the most potent instmment for 
the conversion of men.—A, Maclaren. 

* Where two or three are gathered together in My name, there 
am 1 in the midst of them.’— Matthew xviii. 20. 

The devout meditation of the isolated man, which 
flitted through his soul, like a transient tone of lx)ve 
and Awe from unknown lands, acquires certainty, 
continuance, when it is shared by h^ brother men. 
Where two or three are gathered together in the 
name of the Highest, then first does the Highest, as 
it is written, appear among them to bless them; then 
fii-st does an Altar and act of united Woi*ship open a 
way from Earth to Heaven ; whei’eas, were it out a 
single Jacob’s ladder, the heavenly Messengers will 
travel, with glad tidings and unspeakable gifts for 
men.— Carlyle. 

RErERBNCK*.—XVIII. 20.~A. A. Bonar, British Weekly 
Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 237. B. F. Weatcott, The Hiaioric Faith, 
p. 116. C. C. Collins, Public Worship in the City Churches, 
Smrums, 180.5-09. F. S. Webster, In Remembrance of Me, p. 

11 . J. Wright, The Guarded Gate, p. 171. Lyman Abbott, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxlx. 1801, p. 166. H. Scott 
Holland, ibid. vol. xlvii. 1896, p. 386 ; see also vol. Ivii. 1000 , 
p. 303, F. Temple, ibid, vol. lii. 1897, p. 216. J. G. 
Stevenson, ibid, vol. Ixv. 1004, p. 17. E. Corn wall-Jones, 
ibid, vol. Ixxi. 1907, p. 246. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. 
No. 1761. XVIII, 21.—J. A. Bain, Questions Answered by 
Christ, p. 46. C. Parsons Reichel, Sermons, p. 362. XVIII. 
tl, 22.—G. Jackson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1003, 
p. 38. 

' How oft shall my brother sin against me, and 1 forgive him ? 
till seven times ? Jesus saith unto him, Until seventy times 
•even.'— Matthew xviii. ai, aa. 

When thou tum’st away from ill, 

Christ is this side of thy hill. 

When thy heart says, * Father, pardon,' 

Then the Lord is in thy garden. 

When to love is all thy wit, 

Christ doth at thy table sit— 

George Macdonald. 

*If you are exchanging measurable maxims for im¬ 
measurable principles,' wrote F. W. Robertson in a 
letter, ‘ you ai*e surely rising from the mason to the 
architect. “Seven times?"—no—no—no—Seventy 
times seven. No maxim—^a heart principle. I 
wonder whether St. Peter wholly understood that, 
or got a very clear conception from it* 

References. —XVIII. 22.—C. S. Robinson, Simon Peter, 
p. 310. A. Maclaren, Expoeitions of Holy Scripture — St, 
MatthewXVIIL^XXVIII, p. 37. XVIII. 23-25.—A. Brown, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xli. 1892, p. 68 . R. Winter- 
botham, The Kingdom of Heaven, p. 111 . T. Guthrie, Par^ 
Mes of Our Lord, p. 242.- XVIII. 26.—S. B^riiig-Gould, 
Village Preaching for a Year ( 2 nd Serie«<), vol. Ii. p. 184. 
XVIII. 27-34, 35.—J. H. Jellett, The Elder Son, p. 66 . 
XVIII. 28.—A. R. Buckland, Ch/kstian World Pulpit, vol. 


xliv. 1803, p. 316. XVIII. 32, 33.—W. H. Hutchings, 
Sermonr-Sketches ( 2 nd Series), p, 221 . A. G. Mortimer, Life 
and Its Problems, p. 71. 

* Shouldest not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow- 

servant, even aa I had pity on thee ? ’—Matthew xviii. 33 . 

The correcting, hallowing, consoling rush of pity.— 
Pater. 

* Nothing,* says Charlotte Hrontii, of her sister Emily, 
‘ nothing moved her more than any insinuation that 
the faithfulness and clemency, the long-siiftering and 
loving-kindness which are esteemed virtues in the 
daughtei*s of Eve become foihlcs in the sons of Adam. 
She held that mercy and forgiveness are the Divinest 
attributes of the Great Being who made both man 
and woman, and that what clothes the Godhead in 
glory can diMgru-e no form of feeble humanity.* 

Rekkrkncbs.—XVIII. 33.—F. E. Pa^>et, Faculties and 
Difficulties for Belief and Unbelief, p. 201 . IL-iiry Alford, 
Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. v. p. 184. A. MacLeod, Days of 
Heaven Upon Kai th, p. 100 

THE UNJUST STEWARD 

* So likewise shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye 

from your hearts forgive not every one his brother th& 
trespasses.*— MattH 11 w xvm. 35. 

This parai)le does not deal with the limits of human 
mercifulness, but with its ground and pattern. If 
we understand these, we shall not need to ask, as St. 
Peter asked, ‘How often?* for the question will 
answer itself. 

I take the whole parable for consideration, and I 
think we shall find that it yields us great thoughta 
about our relations to God and men. 

I. The King and his Debtor—The analogy be¬ 
tween sin and debt is imperfect, and we are not 
to look for con*espondence between the details of 
the parable and tne realities of men's relation to 
God. 

The one point is the immense sum owing. The 
debt is stated in talents—eaeh talent represents a 
large sum. So each sin against (iod is great. 

II. The Debtor’s Prayer.—Hei-e again the imper¬ 
fect analogy, for no future righteousness can wipe out 
past sin. ‘ I will pay thee all.* How long would it 
take a penniless bankrupt to amass 10,000 talents? 

III. The King’s Mercy.—This is as gn at as his 
severity hod been. He is moved with compassion. 
He goes far beyond the del)tor’s petition. What 
serins all but incredible in men and rarely found in 
them represents God’s intTcy. 

IV. The Contrast between the Treatment Shown 
to the Forgiven Debtor and his Treatment to his 
Debtor.—He had just been the object of mercy which 
should have made his heart glow. He had come 
through the agonies of an experience which should 
have made him very tender and very ready to do as 
he had been done by. The hands which wei-e wi*ung 
in agony and entreaty are now throttling his * fellow- 
servant*. Such inconsistency excites the notice of 
his fellow-servants, who tell it to the Lord. The 
world will l^e quick to notice if Christians show malice 
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and unmerciful ness. Note that ‘ wrath * comes in here 
for the first time. Unmercit'ulness in a recipient of 
God’s mercy is a worse sin than many which are more 
recognized. The cancelled debt is revived. It is a 
solemn thought that if we cherish any feelings but 
those of mercilul readiness to forgive, our possession 
of the sense of God’s pardon is dimmed. No man 
can at the same moment feel God’s mercy lapping him 
in its warm folds, and give way to the emotions which 
are naturally excited by another man’s faults to us. 
Observe that the parable lays down the principle 
that the personal reception of God’s mercy in Christ 
precedes our showing mercy to others. And, with 
equal clearness, that showing mercy is the proper 
result of having received tliat Divine mercy, and the 
condition of retaining it. 

So the two lessons are: (1) Recognize your debt 
to God and seek forgiveness by Christ. (2) See that 
you imitate what you hope in, and keep the grace 
received by letting it shape your lives and characters. 
—A. Maci.aren. 

* From your hearts forgive every one his brother his trespasses,’ 

—Matthhw XVIIl. 35. 

In a letter to James Roswell, Dr. Johnson observes: 

* I had great pleasure in hearing that you are at last 
on good terms with your father. Cultivate his kind¬ 
ness by all honest and manly mcai’s. Life is but 
short; no time can be afforded but for the indulgence 
of real sorrow or contests upon (jucstions seriously 
momentous. Ix}t ts not throw away any of our da\s 
upon useles.s resentment, or contend who shall hold 
out longest in stubborn malignity. It is best not to 
be angi y ; and best, in the next place, to be quickly 
reconciled.’ 

Rkkkiibmcks.—XVII l. 35.—G, W. Herbert, Notet of Ser¬ 
mons, p. 10,5. Canon 5Vilborforco, Christum World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. lHi'4, |). 200. W. R. Huiitiiixtnn, ihuL vol. Ixxiii. 
1908, |). 141. XIX. 4-0.—E. W. Laii^nnore, The Divine Law 
in Relation to Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister, Sermons, 
1818 83. XI.X. 5.—Canon 11. E. Sanderson, Church Times, 
vol. xKxvi. 1808, p. 110. D. iM. Rosa, Christian World Put- 
pit, vol. xxxviii. 1800, p. 301. 

*And great multitudes followed Him; and He healed them 
there.’“ Maithew xix. 2 . 

Gokthk dc.scribes, in his autobiography, how Marie 
Antoinette passed through Strasbuig on her way to 
Palis: ‘Relbre the Queen’s airival, the very rational 
regulation was made that no deformed persons, 
cripples, or disgusting invalids, should show them¬ 
selves on her route. People jested about this pre¬ 
caution, and I made a little poem in French upon 
the subject, in which I contrasted the advent of 
Christ, who seemed to wander through the world 
for the special sake of the sick and lame, with the 
arrival of the Queen, who scared such unfortunates 
away.’ 

Rkficrknciw.—XIX. 6, 8.—Lyman Abbott, ibid. vol. xlix. 
189C, p. 204. W. J. Knox-Little, The Perfect Life, p. 319. 
XIX. 6.-D. C. MacNicol, Chnstian World Pulint, vol. lii. 
1897, P‘ 1^0. XIX. 9.—VV. Allan Whitworth, Church Times, 
voL axxiii. 1895, p. 538. 


* If the case of the man be so with his wife, it is not good to 
marry.—M atthew xix, xo. 

No temper in the world is so little open to reason as 
the ascetic temper. How many a lover and husband, 
how many a parent and friend, have realized to theif 
pain, since history began, the overwhelming attraction 
which all the processes of self-annihilation have for a 
certain order of minds I—Mrs. Ward. 

References.— XIX. 12.—Paul Bull, Christian World 
pit, vol. Ixv. 1904, p. 342. XIX. 13.—F. Pickett, Qnd, voL 
Ixxx. 1905, p. 138. T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, p, 1. 
XIX. 13-30.— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2517. 

WHEN THE CHILD-SPIRIT DIES 

* Of such is the kingdom of heaven.*—M atthew xix. 14. 

It is a beautiful conception, daring and fresh as it is 
beautiful, that the one attribute of all the citizens of 
God must be the possession of the childlike heait. 

I. Now of course to be childlike is one thing; and 
it is quite another to be childish. To be childlike is 
to have the spirit of the child, to have the touch of 
the Divine about u.s still. It is to live freshly in a 
glad fresh world, with a thousand avenues into the 
everywhere out of this dull spot that we call now. 
Rut to be childish is to be immature; to have no grip 
of things, never to face facts squai-ely; and he is a 
poor Christian who lives so. It is one distinguishing 
glory of our Lord that He looked the worst in the 
lace, and called it bad. 

Tliere can be little doubt, too, that in claiming the 
childlike spirit Jesus was reaching up to the very 
highest in man. Jesus, stooping to the little children, 
was really rising to the crown of life. Show me the 
greatest men in human history—the men who were 
morally and nobly great—anil I shall show you in 
every one of them tokens and traces of the childlike 
heart Great souls, with the ten talents flaming into 
genius, live in a world that is so full of God, that men 
say they are imprudent, caieless; and Jesus sees that 
thc 7 are little cnildren. 

And you cannot read the story of Jesus Christ with¬ 
out feeling that to the very close of it the child-spirit 
was alive in Him. No scoffing hardened Him. No 
disappointment soured Him. No pain dulled the keen 
edge of His love. He still believed, spite of Iscariot 
He had still a Father, spite of Calvary. And that 
sweet spirit, as of a little child, has been the dew of 
heaven to the world. 

IL There is no loss more tragic for a soul than the 
loss of that spii it of the child, 

There are three penalties that follow when the 
child-spirit dies:— 

1. That we cease to be receptive. ’The joy of child¬ 
hood is its receptivity. The child knows nothing of 
a haunting past yet, and it is not yet anxious about 
tlie future. Its time is now, with its magnificent 
content, and now is God’s time too. 

2 . No doubt it is that very receptivity that makes 
the little children dwell apart I nave long thought 
that the aloofness of the Christian, his i.solation in the 
busiest life, was closely akin to the aloofness of the 
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diHcl. For the Christian also dwells apart, but not 
in the solitude of emptiness. He has hia world, just 
as the children have; old things have passed away 
from him in Christ. 

3. When the child-spirit dies, then the simplicity 
of faith is gone. There is an exquisite purity about 
the faith of children ; sometimes they make us blush 
—they ti'ust as so. But better than to be trusted, is 
to trust; to walk by faith and not by sight; and 
when the spirit of the child dies out, it is not possible 
to walk that way again. For when we cease to be 
childlike we grow worldly, and to be worldly is always 
to be faithless. 

4. When the child-spirit dies, then the feeling of 
wonder disappears. For the child is above all else a 
wonderer, and is set in the centi e of a wonderful world. 

‘I had rather,* said lluskin, Mive in a cottage and 
wonder at everything, than live in Warwick Castle 
and wonder at nothing.’ You have all felt the trials 
of existence, I want you to feel the wonder of it now ; 
and the great wonder that the Lord should be your 
Shepherd, and should have died upon Calvary for 
you.—G. H. Morkison, Sun-Rise, p. 187. 

Repbrbnoes.—XIX. 14.—J. Page Hopps, Sermoru of Sym¬ 
pathy, p. 03. A. Murray, The Children for Christ, p. 241, 
W. H. Murray, Fruits of the Spirit, p. 494. J. H. Thom, 
Laws of Life, p. 263. XIX. 16.—Marcus Dods, Christian 
World Pulpit, 1890, vol. xxxviii. p. 162. J. A. Bain, Questions 
Answered by Christ, p. 62. W. Howell Evans, Sermons for the 
Church's Year, p. 63, XIX, 16-26.—A. Maclareii, Expositums 
</Holy Seripture--^St, Matthew XVIIL-XXVIIL p. 46. 

FAITH AND OBEDIENCB 

*lf thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.*— 
Matthew xix. zy. 

What is meant by faith ? it is to feel in good earnest 
that we are creatures of God; it is a practical per¬ 
ception of the unseen world ; it is to undei-stand that 
this world is not enough for our happiness, to look 
beyond it on towards God, to realize His presence, 
to wait upon Him, to endeavour to learn and to do 
His will, and to seek our good from Him. It is not 
a mere temporary strong act or impetuous feeling of 
the mind, an impression or a view coming upon it, 
but it is a habit, a state of mind, lasting and con¬ 
sistent To have faith in God is to surrender one’s 
self to God, humbly to put one’s interests, or to wish 
to be allowed to put them into His hands Who is the 
Sovereign Giver of all good. . . . To believe is to 
look beyond this woild to God, and to obey is to 
look beyond this world to God; to believe is of the 
heart, and to obey is of the heart; to believe is not 
a solitary act, but a consistent habit of trust; and to 
obey is not a solitary act, but a consistent habit of 
doing our duty in all things. .. . Works of obedience 
witness to God’s just claims upon as, not to His 
mercy; but faith comes empty-handed, hides even 
its own worth, and does but point at that precious 
scheme of redemption which God’s love has devised 
for sinneis.—J. H. Newman. 

RviRiNon.—XIX. 17.—F. W. Farrar, Christian World 
Pulpit, toL Iv. 1899, p. 267 ; aes also, The Anglican Pulpit of 


To-day, p. 220 . George Tyrrell, Oil and Wine, p. 243. J. J. 
Tayler, Christian A-^pects of Faith and Duty, p. 184. XIX. 
19.—A. Pinchard, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiii. 1908, 
p. 230. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 145. XIX. 20.— 
F. E. Pagi‘t, Sermons on Duties of Daily Life, p. 43. Jamea 
Denney, Gospel Questions and Answers, p. 1. 

* If thou wilt be perfect’—M atthew xix. at. 

They who are living religiously, have from time to 
time truths they did not know before, or had no need 
to consider, brought before them forcibly ; truths 
which involve duties, which arc in fact precepts, and 
claim obedience. In this and such-like ways Christ 
calks us now. . . . Nothing is more certain in matter 
of fact than that some men do feel themselves called 
to high duties .ind works, to which others are not 
called. W^hy this is we do not know. But so it is; 
this man sees sights which that man does not see, 
has a !ar,jr faith, a more ardent love, and a more 
spiritual understanding. No one has any leave to 
take another * lower staiulard of holiness for his own. 
It is m.thing to us what others are. If God calls us 
to givater renunciation of the world, and exacts a 
sacrifice of our hopes ond fern’s, this is our gain, this 
is a mark of His love for us, this is a thing to be re¬ 
joiced in.— Newman. 

Rkkkrkncks.—XIX. 21.— W, J. Knox-Little, Christian 
World Patent, vol. Ixv. 1894, pp. 184, 211. H. Price Hughes, 
ibid, vol. liv. 1898, p. 72. 

* He went away sorrowful.’—M atthew xix. 22 , 

Fvery light of moral beauty, permitted to enter but 
not allowed to guide us, becomes, like the after¬ 
image of the sun when idly stared at, a dark s[)eck 
upon the soul which follows us at all our work, ad¬ 
heres to every object, approaches and recedes in 
dreams, and is neither evaded by movement, nor 
washed out by tears. If the fairest gifts are not to 
be turned into haunting griefs, it can only be by fol¬ 
lowing in the ways of duty and denial, along which 
they manifestly lead.—M artineau. 

* A rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaveo.'— 

Matthew xix. 23. 

Temitations connected with money are indeed among 
the most insidious and among the most jwweiful to 
which we are exposed. They have piobably a wider 
empire than drink, and, unlike the temptations that 
spring from animal passions, they strengthen rather 
than diminish with age.—W. E. H. Lecky. 

Referkncbs.— XIX. 23 26.—D. Fraser, Metaphors in the 
Gospels, p. ICO. XIX. 27 .—Henry Gee,. Sermotis for the 
People, vol. ii. p. 65. J. A. Riiin, Questions answered by Ghrid^ 
p. 67. G. IP. Herbert, Notes of Sermons, p. 210. J. T. 
Bramslon, Sermons to Boys, p. 69. XIX. 28, 29. J. Wright, 
The Guarded Gate, p. 117. 

* Every one that hath forsaken . . . for my name's sake, shall 

receive an hundredfold.’— Matthew xix. 29 . 

In his volume on French and English (p. 162), 
after describing the arduous laboui*s of the LVench 
nuns among the poor and sick, Mr. Hamerton adds : 
‘The active sisterhoods are repaid to some extent in 
this world by a beneficent law of human nature. 
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They have one remarkably uniform characteristic; | 
they seem to be invariably cheerful, with bright mo¬ 
ments of innocent gaiety. This serenity of mind 
... is gained by the ever-present sense of duties 
accomplished in the past and the determination 
to face them in the future. It is the spirit which 
inspired Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode to Duty ’ with a health 
surpassing all songs of love and wina 

BE VIGILANT 

* Bat many that are hrst shall be last ; and the last shall be 
first*— -Matthew xix. 3a 

Thk question of St Peter is wrong in spirit So 
while Christ recognized rewards, He rebukes the 
spirit which seeks them, in these words of warning. 

The first case dealt with in the text is one of prior¬ 
ity in time. A man may have had a start in the 
race of life and be overtaken and passed. Advan¬ 
tages of any kind, such as talents, opportunities, etc., 
may be neutralized and disadvantages conquered. So 
at the end the order in which men stand is widely 
different from what it was at the start, as in a 
race. 

I. Look at the Working of It In the Christian 
Life. —No man however advanced can relax vigilance, 
care, effort There is no height beyond the reach of 
gravitation. The spring must never be uncoiled. 
The higher we go, the steeper the slope down and 
the woi'se the fall. The ‘First’ have temptations 
which yielded to will make them ‘ I.Ast *. There is 
no such com|uest of sin for us hei’e that without |ier- 
petual vigilance it will never recur again. We may 
nave long overcome it, and holier habits may have 
supervened, but still the thing is there, and we can 
feel the temptations stirring now and then. 

Then there are temptations which belong to each 
stage, and the more advanced are not without their 
special ones. Temptations to rely in some degree on 
past attainments; to get into a mechanical mode 
of life; to lose early fervour and freshness without 
gaining fixed principle; to become weary even in 
well-doing. 

And there are temptations which belong to the 
older stages of any career—the Christian as well as 
any otlier—irrespective of the degiee of advance¬ 
ment which we have made. Just because we have 
been doing something for a long time, we are apt to 
think that yve can do it well. To become slaves of 
habit, to become conceited, to get deep into the ruts, 
to lose fresh interest, to take it easy, as a spring 
works more feebly near the end. 

II. There are no Disadvantages which need be 
Permanent. 

1. Take the case of the Penitent Thief and of St 
Paul. Many a man coming late to Christ’s service, 
and crowding a life of work into a few yeai-s. 

2 . Take the case of inferiority in attainments. 

3. Take the case of inferiority in Christian char¬ 
acter. That need not be permanent It is the grand 
confidence of Christianity that any man may reach 
the highest levels. 


III. The Practical Discipline. 

1. The constant realization of the two facts—the 
stern possibility of falling to make us vigilant; the 
grnnd hope of ability to rise to make us full of effort 

2. The constant cherishing of the same graces and 
emotions with which we began. 

So let us labour, as knowing that there are infi¬ 
nite resources in His hands. There is no reason why 
you and I should not rise far above our former 
selves, * Forgetting the things which are behind *.—• 
A Maclarkn. 

REVERSAL OP JUDGMENT 

* But many that are first shall be last; and the last shall bt 
first.’—M atthew xix. 30. 

I. This is a saying to make us pause, full of deep 
suggesiiveness, applicable to many spheres of life and 
religion. It should lead to self-scrutiny to be thus 
told authoiibitively that in the spiritual world there 
will be a complete reversal of human judgment, such 
moral surprises as that the first and the last should 
change places. How true it is we sometimes see even 
here, true of men, and nations, and Churches. In¬ 
numerable are the illustrations of how God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the 
things that are mighty. It is a commonplace of 
history and experie nce. The fable of the hare and 
the tortoise is only a parable of life. Again and 
again has fii’st in time been last in reaching the goal; 
first in privilege been last in achievement; fiist in 
position been last in permanent power. 

H. And if this is so even in such palpable instances, 
how much truer is it in the things of the spirit, in 
the kingdom of Heaven which cometh not with 
observation. The spiiitual world is a secret world. 
I'hcre an act is judged not by its size, not even by its 
good result, but by its motive alone; and a man is 
judged not by the place he fills in men’s minds, not 
by the splash he makes in the world, but by his spirit 
alone. Character will be stripped bare, and only 
moral worth will remain. The things we thought 
goodness, the things which deceived us, which we 
looked on as of first importance, will be seen as they 
are. So that many that are first are last, and many 
that are last are first. 

Even now, though often late, justice is done, and 
contemporary judgment is revereed, and we can see 
the truth of our text The Jews were first in privi¬ 
lege, but the Gentiles laid hold of eternal life, and 
the favoured people were left a broken branch on the 
tree. And in the Christian Church again and again 
it has been not the mighty, the noble, the wise, those 
patently first to the eye, who have been called to high 
seiwice, but the poor and the weak, and the foolish ; 
and the last has been first There is another judg¬ 
ment, according to intrinsic spiritual worth, and that 
will be the final judgment of all. 

HI. Above all, let us ask the question of ourselves 
as individuals. Our virtues and graces, the things 
that people admire in us, or that we admire in our¬ 
selves, may be only tending to our deterioration, if wo 
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have lost sight of the essential thing, if our hearts 
are not pure from the taint of self. 

IV. But there is more than warning in these deep 
words. There is also a message of hope to all who 
feel themselves last, the despondent, all who think 
themselves overmatched in the waifare of life, and 
outrun in the race of life. What God asks from all, 
the high and the low, the fii*st and the last, is a 
sincere heart in which bums the pure flame of love. 
Whatever be our scale of earthly precedence, though 
it be reckoned last in our purblind judgment, that is 
6 rst—so far firet that it nas no second.—H. Black, 
Edinburgh Sermons, p. 123. 

THE WEAPONS OP SAINTS 

^Many that are first shall be last; and the last shall be first.*— 
Matthew xix. 30. 

Let us understand our place, as the redeemed child¬ 
ren of God. Some must be great in this world, but 
woe to those who make themselves groat; woe to any 
who take one step out of their way with this object 
before them. If we are true to ourselves, nothing 
can really thwart us. Our warfare is not with carnal 
weapons, but with heavenly. The world does not 
understand what our real power is, and where it lies. 
And until we put oureelves into its hands of our own 
act, it can do nothing against us. Till we leave off 
patience, meekness, purity, resignation, and peace, it 
can do nothing against that Truth which is our birth¬ 
right, that Cause which is ours, as it has bec!i the 
cause of all saints befoi*e us. But let all who would 
lal)our for God in a dark time bewaie of anything 
which ruffles, excites, and in any way withdraws them 
from the love of God and Christ, and simple obedi¬ 
ence to Him. This be our duty in the dark night, 
while we wait for the day, while we wait for Him 
Who is our Day, while we wait for His coming. Who 
is gone. Who will return, and before Whom all the 
tribes of the earth will mourn, but the sons of God 
will rejoice. ... It is our blessedness to be made like 
the all-holy, all gracious, long-suffering, and merciful 
God; Who made and Who redeemed us; in whose 
resence is perfect rest, and perfect })eace ; Whom the 
eraphim are harmoniously praising, and the Cheru¬ 
bim tranquilly contemplating, and angels silently 
serving, and the Church thankfully worshipping. 
All is order, repose, love, and holiness in hcavea— 

J. H. Nkwman. 

* Many that are first shall be last; and the last first'— Matthew 

XIX. 30. 

Not a day passes over the earth, but men and women 
of no note do great deeds, speak great words, and 
suffer noble sorrows. Of these obscure heroes, philo¬ 
sophers, and martyrs, the greater part will never be 
known till that hour when many that are great shall 
be small, and the small great— Charles Ueade. 

There is so much inevitable ignorance in our judg¬ 
ments now, 80 much mistake, so much exaggeration 
in what we praise and in what we condemn ; so mut h 
good of which we know and imagine nothing, so much 
evil of which we know nothing; such strength of 
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virtue which we never suspect, never give men ciedit 
for, such depths of sin which perhaps here are never 
found out Who can doubt what awful discrepancies 
will, in many cases, appear between God’s judgment 
and GUI’s, beyond the veil ?—li. W. Church. 

In Hawthorne’s American Notebooks, one suggestion 
for a tale is, ‘A ])erson to consider himself as the 
prime mover of certain remarkable events, but to dis¬ 
cover that his actions have not contributed in the 
least thereto. Another pci-son to be the cause, with¬ 
out suspecting it.’ 

That solemn sentence which Scripture has inscribed 
on the curtain which hangs down before the Judg¬ 
ment Seat.— jMozley. 

Rekkukncim.- XIX. yo.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-Tidi 
Teachinn, p. 100. J. B. Mozley, Sermons Preached before the 
University of Oxford, p. 72. G. SSalnioii, Non-Miraculous Chris- 
tianilif, p. -iO?. T. ''eigiimouth Shure, The Life of the IVorld 
to Corie, p. 107. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2221. 
XX. 1.—F. B. Woodward, Sermons (IkI Series), p. 220. H. 
Harris. Short Sermons, p. 250. 11. E. Hatton, The Crown of 

Christ, vol. i. p. 205. W. Howell Evans, Sermons for the 
Church's Year, p. 01. XX. 1, 3, 6, 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xi. No. 004. XX. 1, 6, 7*—H. Scott llolland, Christian 
lYorld Pulpit, vol. xliii. lBi)3, p. 160. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol- xliv. No. 2002. XX. 1-8.—Sanday, Expositor (Utiieri&s), 
vol. iii. p. 81. Hill, ibid. (Ist Series), vol. iii. p. 427. Bruce, 
Parabolic Teaching, etc., and in Homiletic Quarterly, vol. iii. p. 
447. Cox, Expository Essays, pp. 239, 251. Calderwood, 
Parables, p. 291. Trench, ibid. p. 106. Dod, Parables of Our 
Lord {Ihi Serie's), p. 151. Pusey, Sermons for Church's Seasons, 
p. 133, and Selections from Pusey, p. 102. Parker, Inner Life 
of Christ, vol. iii. p. 73. Parsons, Sermons, p. 413. Camming, 
Foreshadows, p. 137. A. lloberls, Plain Sermons, vol. i. p. 161. 
S neon, PYorks, vol. xi. p. 484. C. J. Vaughan, Sermons, 
18.53, p. 309. XX. 1-16.—E. A. Lawrence, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 11, 1897, p. 262. J. Laidlaw, Studies in the Par¬ 
ables, p. 147. Itayner Winterhotham, The Kingdom of Heaven, 
p. 121. T. Guthrie, Parables of Our Lord, p. 269. W. Gray 
ElmsHe, Expository Lectures and Sermons, p. 217. B. W. 
Maturia, Practical Studies on the Parables of Our Lord, p. 93. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol xliii. No. 2517. Ibid. vol. xliii. No. 
2517. XX. 6.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a 
Year, vol. i. p. 167. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2602f. 

WORK IN QOD’S VINEYARD 

* And about the eleventh hour He went, out, and found others 
standing idle, and saith unto them, Why stand ye here all 
the day idle ? They say unto Him, because no man hath 
hired us.’—M atthew xx. 6 , 7. 

This traginent of the parable is itself a parable. 
With the main scope ot the parable I am not con- 
I cerned. I desire to separate from the rest of the 
parable just these five words : ‘ No man hath hired us \ 
I. Ood’s Care.— The text shows us that there is a 
God Who concerns Himself about us. That is the 
teaching of Jesus Christas contrasted with the cold 
creed of the Deist who would have us believe that 
God created the world and peopled it with mankind, 
but needs it no longer. We arc told by Jesus Christ 
of a God Who looks upon us with a gaze as keen as 
it is merciful, a God Who knows what we are, a God 
Who knows by what precise steps of ascent or descent 
we have reached our present standing-place, a God 
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Who comes in, as it were, day by day to notice and 
to question—nay, who rather does not need to come 
in, for He is here—here in necessity of a Divine 
oninipiesence. 

II. God’s Call.—God has a work going on every- 
^ where. The work for which He employs men is the 
work of man's moral cultura He has to form in man 
a God-like character. All His redeemed are the 
workmen. The work which God permits to eveiy 
man is a twofold work. 

(а) Each Individual Soul is a Vineyard, and he 
has charge of it—the weeding and tending of that 
heart out of which issues the life. He must free the 
soil from noisome and deadly weeds, he must plant it 
with the choicest vine, he must subject it to God's 
watering, he must seek for it evermore the dew of His 
blessing, the rain of His Grace, the sunshine of His 
countenance. 

(б) Life Itself is a Vineyard —the life of a man as 
it is lived amongst his fellows. The life of the family 
in which each one of us is a son, a brother, a daughter, 
a sister—here is a sheltered spot of the vineyard in 
which God bids us work, and in which many stand in 
God's sight all the day idle. I think that the lazy 
selfishness of many a young man in his home life, 
though he is active enough in a wider sphere, is 
neither creditable to himself nor to the Christian 
name he bears. There must of necessity be great 
variety in the work to be done by each in the vine¬ 
yard of life, but amidst all this variety thei*e is unity. 
Go where you may, you cannot escape the call to be 
God's workman. God bids a clergyman go into tlie 
vineyard, but the call to him is not substantially 
different from the call to any other man. God calls 
the soldier, the lawyer, the business man to work in 
his vineyard. Neither is sex any restriction. God 
calls the woman in her many duties to work in His 
vineyard. God bids us set before ourselves in youth 
as in age this one object—so to live as to make others 
better, so to live as to make God known. 

III. What Answer are We Making?—We are 
here some of us in the early morning of life, and 
some have reached the eleventh hour. Still the same 
call, patient and long-suffering, is in all our eara 
Honestly, are we really at work in God’s vineyard, or 
are we in God's sight still standing idle ? Tlie selfish 
life is an idle life, and this is the point I wish speci¬ 
ally to emphasize. Are we saying in reply to God’s 
question, ‘Because no man hath hired us'? The 
parable speaks of the heat and burden of the day. 
That burden is not avoided, that burning sun is not 
escaped by those who stand idle. For each of us life 
will have its load. The toils, cares, and sonows of 
life are not lightened, but rather multiplied, by living 
for ourselves. Yet the scorching sun will beat upon 
those equally within or without the vineyard. Only 
there will be this diflerence. Shall we have a friend 
constant in life and changeless in eternity, or'shall 
we be living and dying by ourselves ? Even to the 
longest life comes an evening which is both a sunset 
and a dawn. 


RBFEiiENCii8.~XX. C, 7.—H. Scott Holland, Church Timsip 
vol. xliL 18D9, p. 347 ; aeo also, Christian IVorld Pulpit, roL 
Ivi. 1899, p. 193. C. Herbert, ibid, vol. Ixiii. 1903, p. 93. 
XX. 7.—W. H. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches, p. 63. A. Legge^ 
Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. li. 1897, p. 138. 

* When even was come, the Lord saith. Call the labourers, and 
give them their hire.’ —Matthew xx. 8. 

Wk are not sent into this world to stand idle all the 
day long, but to go forth to our work and to our 
labour until the evening. Until the evening, not in 
the evening only of our life, but serving God from 
our youth, and not waiting till our yeai:s fail us. . . 
The end is the proof of the matter. That evening 
will be the trial; when the heat, and fever, and noise 
of the noontide are over, and the light fades, and the 
prospect saddens, and the shades lengthen, and the 
busy world is still.— Newman. 

Rkfkrencks. —XX. 8.—Bishop A. Pearson, Sermons fie 
the People (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 161. XX. 9.—R. 
Collyer, Where the Spirit Dwelleth, p. 37. XX. 13.—S. 
Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), 
vol. i. p. 113. XX. 13-16.~A. O. Mortimer, The Churches 
Lessons for the Christian Year, part iv. p. 191. XX. 14, 
—J. B-ildwin Brown, Misread Passages of Scripture, p. 26. 
A. W. Potts, School Sermons, p. 29. W, J. Butler, Ser* 
mans for Working Men, The Oxford Sermon Library, vol. iL 
p. 99. J. H. Jellott, The Elder Son, p. 43. XX. 16.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 77. W, Cunningham, Church 
Times, vol. xxxii. 1894, p. 642. S. Cox, Expositions, p. 208. 
H. Scott Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. 1899, p. 
66 . F. E. Faget, Sermons for Special Occas/ums, p. 181, R. 
Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p, 241. 

MANY CALLED, BUT FEW CHOSEN 

* Many are called but few arc chosen.’— Matthew xx. i6. 
Few are choice: such surely is the thought of our 
text. There are such distinctions among the adherents 
of the Kingdom. It does not follow that because all 
are enrolled in the same service they are all either 
equally efficient or equally worthy. Some wear their 
loyalty with a difference. They are the elite of the 
Christian society, the flower and chivalry of the band ; 
whose number, unhappily, is soon counted. Consider 
then this outer Christian circle—how wide it is: and 
this inner Christian circle—how select it is : also how 
one may hope to p^s from the one within the other. 

I. This outer circle — consider how large it is. 
‘Many,' says our Loid, ‘are called.' By which it is 
evident that He means not merely privileged to hear 
God's merciful invitation addi-esscd to them, but in¬ 
wardly drawn to obey it as well. He is thinking of 
the Kingdom's bona fide servants, who wear the 
genuine livery and render a service which will be re¬ 
warded in its measure one day; and of such He says 
that they are ‘ man^'. 

IT. Nevertheless it remains true that amongst the 
many few are ‘choice'. The inner circle is eelect 
always. They aie ‘choice'; that is, they are men 
chosen or picked out of the Christian band. You 
note in them a selectness, a rafinement, and a Chris¬ 
tian grace, which put them in a category quite 
different from the ordinary, and merit for them the 
name of Christ's ‘ chosen' or ‘ choice ' disciples. 
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1 . For example, there is what may be termed the 
unworldly type. Very often such a man is more 
thoiightliil than other men—more prone to medita¬ 
tion than they, and loving no exercise more than to 
place himself in the presence of God, and brood there 
over the deep things of existence. 

2 . "riiere is what you may call the more especially 
Christian ty|^. That is to say, thei*e are Christians 
of whom it is in a peculiar degi'ce true that Jesus 
Christ is the Alpha and Omega of their lives. 

3. There is what you may call the filial type. I 
mean the Christians whose grand endeavour mani¬ 
festly is to live hero the life of a son of God. 

III. The means by which any of us may hope to 
pass from ike outer to the inner circle of Christ's 
followers. 

1. First, it is a thing never to be forgotten that 
the makings of a saint are in every Christian. Some¬ 
times it is supposed that it is only specially favoured 
natures that may dare to aspire so high. Nature 
may give some men the start, but grace duly improved 
must surpass nature in the long run. 

2. And again romember that the scene in which 
a believer is to attain all this is just the life—the 
very onlinary and commonplace life, as a rule—he 
already has. You know the other misgiving that 
haunts men here. No sooner do they waken to the 
high aims God sets before them than they are apt to 
sigh for better opportunities of realizing them. We 
may l)e sure that if there had been another life in 
which we would have been more favourably placed 
for ])ai ting with our old nature for the image of the 
heavenly, lie would have given us that life, for He is 
God and can give nothing but the best—A. Martin, 
Winning the Soul, p. 117. 

Rkfehkncks. — XX. 16.—B. Wilberforco, Feeling After 
Him, p. 171. Henry Alford, Sermons on Christian Doctrine, 
p. 134. J. Fraaer, Parochial and other Sermons, p. 105. Spur¬ 
geon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2221. XX. 17-19.— Ibid, 
Tol. xxxvii. No. 2212. XX. 20-23.—R. Rainy, Sojourning 
with God, p. 80. F. D. Huntington, Christian Believing and 
Living, p. 232. 

‘ Grant that my two sons may sit, the one on Thy right hand, 
and the other on Thy left’—M atthew xx. 21 . 

Nearly all the evils in the Church have arisen from 
bishops dosirmg power more than light They want 
authority, not outlook.—IlusKiN. 

Referkncks.—XX. 21 , 22.—A. F. Winnington Ingram, 
Church Tiines, vol. lii. 1904, p. 145. See also Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixvl. 1904, p. 105. 

* We are able.* —Matthew xx. 32. 

‘Words are given prodigally,' says F. W. Robertson 
in a letter, ‘and sacrificial acts must toil for years to 
cover the space which a single fervid promise has 
stretched itself over.’ 

‘ It has for many generations been an Italian error,* 
says Agostino in Mr. Meredith’s Vittoria, ‘to imagine 
a positive blood relationship—not to say maternity 
itself—existing between intentions and deeds.' 


THE VENTURES OP FAITH 

*They say unto Him, We are able. —Matthew xx. as. 

Success and reward everlasting they will have, who 
pei-severe unto the end. Doubt we cannot, that the 
ventures of all Christ’s servants must be returned to 
them at the Last Day with abundant increase. Thb 
is a true saying, lie returns far more than we lend to 
Him, and without fail. But I am speaking of in¬ 
dividuals, of ourselves one by one. No one among 
us knows for certain that he himself will persevere; 
yet every one among us, to give himself even a chance 
of success at all, must make a venture. As rogards 
individuals, then, it is quite true, tliat all of us must 
for certain make ventures for heaven, yet without the 
certainty of srcct.^s through them. This, indeed, is 
the vei-y meaning of the word ‘ venturo'; for that is a 
strange vent*'re which has nothing in it of fear, risk, 
danger, anxiety, uncertainty. Yes; so it certainly 
is; and in this consists the excellence and nobleness 
of faith; this is the very reason why faith is singled 
ont frciu other gmces, and honoured as the especial 
means of our justification, because its presence implies 
that we have the heart to make a venture. 

THE OLD AQE OP ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

[St. John] hod to bear a length of years in loneli* 
ness, exile, and weakness. He had to experience the 
dreariness of being solitary, when those whom he 
loved had been summoned away. He had to live in 
his own thoughts, without familiar friend, with those 
only about him who belonged to a younger generar 
tion. Of him were demanded by his gracious Lord, 
as pledges of his faith, all his eye loved and his heart 
held converse with. He was as a man moving his 
goods into a fai* country, who at intervals and by 
portions send them before him, till his present abode 
IS wellnigh unfurnished. He sent forward his friends 
on their journey, while he stayed himself behind, 
that there might be those in heaven to have thoughts 
of him, to look out for him, and receive him when 
his Loixl should call. He sent before him, also, other 
still more voluntary pledges and ventures of his faith, 
a self-denying walk, a zealous maintenance of the 
truth, fasting and prayers, labours of love, a virgin 
life, buffetings from the heathen, persecution, and 
banishment Well might so gi’eat a saint say, at 
the end of his days ‘Come, Lord Jesus!' as those 
who are weary of the night, and wait for the mom* 
ing. All his thoughts, all his contemplations, desire^ 
and hopes, were stored in the invisible world ; and 
death, when it came, brought back to him the sight 
of what he had worshipped, what he had loved, what 
he had held intercourse with, in years long past 
away. Then, when again brought into the presence 
of what he had lost, how woulcl remembrance revive, 
and familiar thoughts long buried come to life! Who 
shall dare to de.scTibe the blessedness of those who 
find all their pledges safe returned to them, all their 
ventures abundantly and beyond measure satisfied ?— 
J. H. Newman. 
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Ripkrencbs. —XX. 22.—E. B. Pusey, Pa/rochial Smnont^ 
Tol. ii. p. 98. G, W. Uerhert^ Notes of Sermons^ 234, H. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-Tide Teaching^ p. 143. J. M. Neale, 
Sermone for Some Feati Dayt in the Christian Fear, p. 204 ; see 
oIm), Sermons Preached in SacJevilU College Chapel^ vol. Iv. p. 
130. A. Fleming, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Ixvi. 1904, p. 
294. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for Saints* Days^ p. 
160. XX. 22, 23.—Bristow Wilson, The Communion of Saints, 

p. 180. 

NEXT THE THRONE 

*To sit on My rig^ht hand, and on My left, is not Mine to rive, 
but it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared of My 
Father.’— Matthew xx. 23. 

Thk seats by Christ’s side. 

There is distinctly, in the words of my text, the 
principle of divei*sity of degree corresponding to what 
we call rank, and that diversity depends upon, and is, 
diversity in closeness to Jesus Christ All shall be 
close to Him, and all shall be every moment getting 
closer, but there shall be diversity in the proximity, 
and some shall sit on the ri^ht hand and on the left 

Of coui*se we start with the conception of equality. 
All get the penny in the parable. All ‘ sit down with 
Him on the throne,’ which is the apex cf the universe. 
But perfection does not exclude growth. Equality 
does not exclude variety, and perfection is not incon¬ 
sistent with progiess, and if there be progress there 
must necessarily be diversity of stages. Such diver¬ 
sity is a necessary result of the very conception of the 
future, as being the retribution foi the present 

Nor let us forget, in reference to this aiversity, that 
we are taught in the context to discharge from our 
minds, in connexion with it, all earthly ideas of 
superiority, wherein the excellency of the one is the 
inferiority of the others, and pre-eminence for A 
means degradation for all the rest of the alphabet. 

II. The law of precedence in the kingdom. 

It belongs to them ‘ for whom it is prepared of My 
Father 'Fhe language is strongly metaphorical. 

The seats are prepared, first, for those that have 
drunk most deeply of Christ’s cup. 

The measure in which we Christian people incor¬ 
porate Jesus Christ into ourselves here will determine 
all our future. 

The context gives a second condition of that pre¬ 
eminence. It falls to those who most fully imitate 
His life and death of service and sacrifice. Unselfish 
service for His sake is the only path. 

These words about the preparation by the Father 
further suggest the certainty that these seats thus 
prepared shall be ours if we adhere to the conditions. 

HI. My text speaks of Jesus Christ os, under the 
aforesaid laws and restrictions, the Giver of the pre¬ 
cedence. 

To take the words before us as being an uncondi¬ 
tional disclaimer, on His part, of His authority to give 
heavenly places would be to run counter to the whole 
tenor of Scripture. For His disclaimer must neces¬ 
sarily be inteipreted with reference to the conceptions 
to which it is the answer. And these conceptions 
were that He could give the kingdom, and pre-emin¬ 
ence in it, as a pure piece of partiality, and arbitrary 
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favouritism, with regard to fitness. ’The gift is surely 
from His hand, for if the hand had not been pierced 
with the nails it never had been able to give the 
crown. And all that we hope for in the future, or 
ossess in the present, is alike the purchase of His 
lood and the result of His great sacrifice.— A* 
Maclaren, The Unchanging Christ, p. 24. 

THE CROSS AND THE THRONE 

{For St. James the Apostle^s Day) 

* To sit on My right hand, and on My left, is not Mine to give, 
but it shall be eiven to them for whom it is prepar^ of 
My Father.’— Matthew xx. 23 . 

The incident recorded in the Gospel is a familiar one 
in the life of St. James and his brother St. John. 
Salome, their mother, was evidently jealous of the 
sons of Jonas, the late neighbour and partners of 
her own sons; and as she, like all other mothers, loved 
her own above all others, she yielded to the tempta¬ 
tion to desire from Christ that they should occupy 
the most exalted position in His kingdom (Mark x. 
35-37). 

I. But She Asked for a Wrong Thing; and Si 

James and St. John did wrong when they prevailed 
upon their mother to intercede with Christ for thera 
Ambition is a salutary stimulus if free from selfish¬ 
ness ; but when it is allied to selfishness, it is a passion 
charged with pride, envy, and covetousness, and most 
injurious to the soul. Christ declared His emphatic 
disapprobation of such selfish ambition. ‘If any 
man,’ said lie, ‘will come after Me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross, and follow Me.’ The 
cross, therefore, must be borne ere the throne l)e 
occupied. And this St. James and St. John found 
out in their after-experience; they were both bap¬ 
tized with the baptism of Christ, and drained the 
same cup of suffering. This toned down their ambi¬ 
tion, chastened their spirit, and sanctified their life. 

II. The Martyrdom of St. James.—In the forty- 
fourth year of our Lord, about the time of the Pass- 
over, St. James was accused by some of the Jews to 
Herod, who, to conciliate them, ordei*ed his appre¬ 
hension, and condemned him to death. On his way 
to execution, it is said that St. James peiformeil a 
miracle of healing upon a paralytic, by which one 
Josias—a principal witness against the Apostle—was 
so affected that he fell at his feet and implored his 
pardon. Surprised at this sudden change, St James 
raised him up and embraced him; and after he had 
imprinted a Kiss on his cheek, he saluted him, saying, 

‘ Peace be to thee, my brother*. This retuiu of good 
for evil, of love for hate, so wrought on Josia.s that 
he there and then declared that he was, too, a believer 
in Christ This bold confession led to his condemna¬ 
tion also; and he w'as beheaded at the same time and 

lace as St James. St. James had thus the gieat 
onour of being the proto-mai-tyr of the Api^stlos, as 
St Stephen had that of being the proto-maityr of 
the Church, Such was his pre-eminence at last; and 
now his desire is gi^atified —ne sits with Christ in His 
throne. 
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FROM THE FOUNDATION 

* To ait on My rieht hand, and on My left, is not Mine to e:ive, 
but it shall be eiven to them for whom it is prepared of 
My Father.’— Matthew xx. 23. 

This is part of Christ's answer to the mother of 
Zebedee's children. It was a little family gathering; 
they had made it all up among themselves. There 
are many toy-makers. They thought it would be 
well if the kingdom of heaven could be in some way 
divided amongst the family. Some people’s notion 
of heaven never gets beyond some lamily arrange¬ 
ment. They are themselves little, and can otily do 
with little notions. We think that God is living 
from hand to mouth, inventing a new policy for every 
day, introducing surprises into the economy of His 
kingdom. Jesus Christ rebukes that foolish and 
truly atheistic notion, for there is no God in it, and 
He says in effect, The kingdom is already appor¬ 
tioned ; the right-hand seat and the left-hand seat 
are already reserved. God does nothing by surprise 
and offliand and at the bidding of human suggestion ; 
from the foundation every seat was settled. 

I. * From the foundation ; * and where is the founda¬ 
tion ? It is in the thought of God, in the purpose of 
the Eternal, away beyond all the little candle-stai*s, 
away where no comet has ever been seen by mortal 
vision, away to the everlasting, the unbeginning, the 
inconceivable, the ineffable—that wondrous position 
that we want to define by polysyllables, and cannot. 

Now Jesus Christ was with the Father from the 
foundation; He was part of the foundation; yea. 
He was an essential clement in the foundation; He 
was before all things, and by Him all things consist, 
and by Him all things will he judged. When there 
were no fountains abounding with water He faced the 
Eternal lA)ve. So when He speaks thus to the mother 
of Zebedee’s children He does not renounce His ina- 
iesty. He uses His limitation that He may help her 
Deyond her own. All thitigs, according to the teach¬ 
ing of Christ, have been settled from the foundation, 
part of the Divine purpose, part of the Divine nature, 
wondrous, ineffable things, before even dreams began 
or poetry fashioned a harp. 

II. See how the Incarnation is defined. Let us 
reverently paraj)hrase the music of the Son of God: 
Lord, I have come to do Thy will in the prepared 
body ; I have come to show the world something of 
what the world could never see, the glory 1 had with 
Thee before the world was. 

'fliis was the purpose of the Incarnation, to show 
all men and w'omen in all ages that everything was 
in the purpose of God and will be settled according 
to the Divine purpose; and as for the front scats and 
the back scats and the intermediate seats, woman, 
man, mother of ambitious sons, all these things were 
settled from the foundation. 

III. And then see how it not only defines the In¬ 
carnation, but how it intery)ret 8 the great ministry of 
providence. How many things are settled for us, if 
we would only believe it, and how many prayers are 
answered which are never offered except by some 


Divine intent which is a great mystery in the heart 
of every man. We have the most of things without 
asking for them. There are some things it would be 
absura to ask for. We owe all the greatest things 
to prayers we never uttered and never can utter, and 
would de-Christianize ourselves if we attempted to 
utter them. We live in the greater prayer. 

The only happiness is consonance with God, uni^ 
with that which was from the foundation—I mean 
the foundation below the foundation, the base below 
the base, the other base that makes the superficial 
base a possible term in geometi’y or economy.-J oseph 
Parker, City Temple Fulpity vol. iv. p. 127. 

* Ye shall drink indeed of My cup, and be baptized with the 

baptism that 1 am baptized with.’— Matthew xx. 23. 

There was never wedge of gold that did not first 
pass the fire; there was never pure grain that did 
not undergr. the flail. Let who will, hope to walk 
upon loses and violets to the throne of heaven; 0 
Saviour, let me trace Thee by the track of Thy blood, 
and by Thy red steps follow Thee to Thine eternal 
rest ariu happiness.—ihsiior Hall. 

RKPEHBNcra.— XX. 23.— J. Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ voL 
iv. p. 127 . E. L. Hull, Sermon* Preached at Kiruje Lynn^ 
(3rd Series), p. 68. A. Maclaren, Exposiiiont of Holy Scrip- 
ture^St. Matthew XVIIL-XXVIIL p. 60; see also Sermom 
Preached in Mamheder (3rd Series), p. 351. XX. 25 —R. F. 
Horton, Christian IVorhl Pulpily vol. Ixx. 1000, p. 226. XX. 
25, 20.— J. Clitford, ibid, vol. xliii. 1803, p. 280. 

* Whosoever will be s:reat among you, let him be your minister.' 

—Matthew xx. 26. 

The great cry with everybody is get on, get on! just 
as if the world were travelling post. How astonished 
people will he, when they arrive in lieaven, to find 
the angeN, who are so much wiser, laying no schemes 
to be made archangels!— Julius Hake. 

It is a beautiful and salutary arrangement which we 
seldom reflect on as we ought, that, as a rule, men 
can only become rich and great by supplying some 
want of their fellow-men, by doing some work for 
othem which othe« need and are willing to pay for, 
be that work moral guidance or material provision. 
We cannot rise to commmd except by stooping to 
serve; we cannot obtain conspicuous station among 
men or power over them without in some way or 
other rendering ourselves useful or necessary to them. 
—W. Rathbonk Greg, Literary and Social Judg^ 
mentSf p. 486. 

GREATNESS BY SERVICE 

* Whosoever would become great among you, shall be fw 

ininistcr ; and whosoever would be first among you, shall M 
your servant. Even as the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered to, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.’—M atthew xx. 26 - 28 . 

I. Christ stood forth before men, and said, ‘ Behold 
I am among you as He that serveth’. St Paul 
singled out this as the characteristic feature of his 
Divine Master that, though He was in the form of 
God, He emptied Himself of all honour and glory, 
and took upon Him the form of a slave. 
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Yet, in spite of Chnst and His Apostles, in spite of 
the iiiHiience of the Church as a moral force, the idea 
•till survives in many quartei-s that to serve othei-s in 
a menial or subordinate c^ipacity is de^^radin*^, while 
to be served by others is an honourable and dignified 
estate. 

We commonly speak of our Lord’s * human 
ministry But do we reflect that the word ‘ ministry ’ 
simply means service, the doing of helpful, assisting 
work, and that a large space of Chnst’s time was 
spent in healing the sick and the suirering (which 
was reckoned in those days to l)e the work of a slave), 
and more generally in surrendeiing His own personal 
freedom for the sake of bearing the burdens of the 
obscure and friendless, 

II. Service, however lowly, when willingly rendered 
in the spirit of sympathetic concern for others* good, 
exalts the doer. But the service mu.st cost the doer of 
it sotnething. It is best and rarest when the heart’s 
blood is distilled into it: it is worth most when 
combined with careful thought and intelligence. 

True service, such as confei's greatness, is the ripe 
fruit of a long discipline of the impuLscs and the 
emotions, carried on through many stagc.s, and only 
perfected after many ambitious failures. Doing good 
and being good are indissolubly united, being the 
active and the passive sides of the Christian character. 
And, like all beautiful things, both are arduous. 

HI. No one—not even the best of us—who feels 
the call to minister to others’ good, and nobly ven¬ 
tures along that difficult path, can be sure that 
success will attjnd his eflbrt.s. But no one who does 
this in sincerity and humblenes-s am make of his life 
half so di.smal a failure as he who is always demand¬ 
ing from others the willing service that he never 
thinks of repaying.— J. W. Shepard, Light and 
Life, p. 254. 

Rkkkhrxcks.— XX* 27.—Henry Alford, Quebec Chapel Set- 
wiOTM, vol. i. p.'61. XX. 27, 28.—Lymau Abbott, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlix. 1800, p. 220, 

THE SERVANT-LORD AND HIS SERVANTS 

*Even as the Son of Man cams not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister,’—M atthew xx, 28. 

I. Let us look first at the perfect life of service of the 
Servant-Lord. 

In order to appreciate the significance of that life 
of service, we must take into account the introduc¬ 
tory words, ‘ The Son of Man came ’. They declare 
His pre-existence, His voluntary entrance into the 
conditions of humanity, and His denuding Himself 
of ‘ the glory which He had with the Father before 
the world was*. We shall never understand the 
Servant-Christ until we iindei-stand that He is the 
Eternal Son of the Father. His service began when 
He laid aside, not the garments of earth, but the 
vesture of the heavens, and girded Himself not with 
the cincture woven in man’s looms, but with the flesh 
of our humanity, ‘and being found in fashion as a 
man,* bowed Himself to enter into the conditions of 
earth. It was much that His hands should heal, 


that His lips should comfort, that His heart should 
bleed with sympathy for son*ow. But it was more 
that He had hands to touch, lips to speak to human 
hearts, and the heart of a man and a brother to feel 
v/ith us as well as for us. 

But then, passing beyond this, we may dwell upon 
the features, familiar as they are, of that wonderful 
life of self-oblivious and self-sacrificing ministration to 
others. 

1 . The life of Jesus Christ is self-for^tting love 
made visible. The source from which his ministra¬ 
tions have flowed is the pure source of a perfect love. 

2. No taint of bye-ends was in that service; no side- 
long glances at possible advantages of influence, or 
reputation, or the like, which so often deform men's 
philanthropies and seiwices to one another. Like the 
clear sea, weedle.ss and stainless, that laves the marble 
step.s of the palaces of Venice, the deep ocean of 
Christ’s service to man was pure to the depths 
throughout. 

3. That perfect ministry of the Servant-Lord was 
rendered with strange spontaneity and cheerfulness. 
On His cross He hfS leisure to turn from His own 
physical sufferings and the weight of a world’s sin, 
which lay upon Him, to look at the penitent by His 
side, and He ended His life in the ministry of mercy 
to a brigand. And thus cheerfully, and always with¬ 
out a thought of self, * He came to minister*. 

4. Think, too, of the sweep of His ministrations 
They took in all men; they were equally open to 
enemies and to friends, to mockers and to sympa- 
thizei-s. Think of the vaidety of the gifts which He 
brought in his ministry—caring for body and for 
soul; alleviating sorrow, binding up wounds, purify¬ 
ing hearts; dealing with sin, the fountain, and with 
miseries, its waters, with equal helpfulness and equal 
love. 

5. And think of how that ministry was alwap 
ministration by a Loid. For there is nothing to me 
more remarkable in the Gospel narrative than the 
way in which, side by side, there lie in Christ’s life 
the two elements, so difficult to harmonize in fact, 
and so impossible to have been harmonized in a 
legend, the consciousness of authority and the humility 
of a servant 

6 . That ministration was a service that never 
shrank from stern rebuke. For it is not service but 
cruelty to syuqjathize with the sinner, and say noth¬ 
ing in condemnation of his sin. And yet no stern¬ 
ness is blessed which is not plainly prompted by 
desire to help. 

II. Secondly, note the service that should be 
modelled on His. 

There is no ground on which we can rest peatness 
or superionty in Christ’s kingdom except this ground 
of service. I’he servant who serves for love is nighest 
in the hierarchy of heaven. If we are ever to be 
near the right and the left of the Master in His 
kingdom, there is one way, and only one way to 
it, and that is to make self abdicate its authonty 
as the centre of our lives, and to enthrone there 
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Christ, and for His sake all our brethren. Be am¬ 
bitious to be fii*st, but, remember, Noblesse oblige. 
He that is fii-st must be last—A. Maclarkn, Christ's 
MusiSy p. 55. 

^ The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.’—MATTHEW xx. 28. 

This was one of the three texts which Dean Colet 

i uoted in addressing VVolsey at his installation as 
lardinal in Westminster Abbey. The othera were, 

* He who is least among you shall be greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven,* and ‘ He who exalts himself 
shall be humbled, and he who humbles himself shall 
be exalted \ 

Rkferbncbs.— XX. 28. — Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. iv. No. 
181. C. J. Ridgeway, The King and His Kingdomy p. 60; 
tee also Christian World Pulpily vol. lii. 1897, p. 285. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Matthew XVIII.- 
XXVIII. pp. 71, 80. Hugh Black, Christ's Service of LovCy 
p. 23. VV^. H. Murray, The Fruits of the Spirity p. 441. H. 
Scott Holland, Logie and Life, p. 227. XX. 29-34. — Arch¬ 
bishop Trench, Notes on the Miracles of Our Lordy p. 351. J. 
Laidlaw, The Miracles of Our Lordy p. 323. XX. 32. — Henry 
Alford, Quebec Gospel SermonSy vol. iii. p. 146. XX. 34.—J. 
Parker, City Temple Pulpily vol. v. p. 98. 

SEEING AND FOLLOWING 

* Their eyes received sight, and they followed Him.*-- 

MaTTHBW XX. 34. 

Hbrb is the greatest of all prayers: ‘Lord, that 
our eyes may be opened *. We can do nothing until 
that great miracle is worked. It is just there that 
God comes in; aftei* that, ceiiain conse(iucnces will 
happily flow, but those consequences are impossible 
until a certain miracle has been wrought ‘Lord, 
that our eyes may be opened.’ We have eyes, but 
the very possession of them is a trouble to us, because 
it is a continual mockery ; our very eyes seem to be 
groping after the light, and cannot find it ‘ Lord, 
that our eyes may be opened.’ It is the inclusive 
prayer. Give us our eyesight, and then we may 
learn how to do certain little things at least for our¬ 
selves ; but we cannot do them until our eyes are 
opened, and there is only one power that can open 
them : Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on us ! 

I. Prayer is educational. Always pray for the 
thing you need, and let the things you want sUind 
on one side. To want is one thing, to need is an¬ 
other. Mere want cannot pray ; tiue need can do 
nothing but pray, it must cry. If we have this great 
faculty of discernment, we can make some little pro- 
gress. 

II. They ‘ received ’ sight. Why did not they 
^ ve themselves sight? Notice that word ‘ received', 
t was through no power of their own; they had 
often rubbed their eyes, they had often touched 
their sightless eyeballs, but they had not that touch 
that would enable the eyes to receive the morning; 
they could only receive the kiss of the sun, not its 
smile. And we must make this a spiritual faculty, 
as it was a physical fact in the instance before us. 
We have notning that we have not received. Is that 
•o? Yes; and until you realize it you have no 
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religion. True religion is an impossibility to your 
experience until you know that you are receivers and 
not originators. We ai'e miracles of grace The 
Apostle siiys, ‘ ^Vhat hast thou that thou hast not 
received ? * Art thou an eloquent man ? thou art not 
eloquent of thyself, hut thine eloquence explains some 
great act of reception. 

111. And here is the right use of faculty—‘they 
followed Him’. ‘They received sight, and they 
followed Him.’ That is the kind of action which 
we call the true profession of Christianity. It is not 
nominal profession, it is not an oflhand profession, 
but they followed Him. Why, they could see His 
footprints then. The joy of putting my feet into 
the very print on the ground made by Christ! Now 
that is impossible literally, but it signifies what is 
possible—namely, the sjiiritual following of Christ, 
the kcejnng i n tlie roaii He trod, the doing of the 
things He did, the entrance into the very s])irit of 
redeeming b ve—JosRi ii Paukeii, City Temple Pul- 

pity vol. V. p. 98. 

• And they followed Him.’— Matthew xx. 34. 

L pardon he, even for a moment, severed from a 
moral process of renovation, if these two are not made 
to stand in organic and vital connexion with one 
another, that door is opened through which mischief 
will rush.—W. K. Gi.Ai)sroNK. 

Rf.kkuknci>:8. — XXI. 1-3.—A. G. Mortimer, One Hundred 
Miniature SermonSy vol. i. p. 1. XXI. 1-5. — J. M. Neale, 
Sermons on the Pr&phetSy vol. ii. p. 208. XXI. 1-10. — A. Mac¬ 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Matthew XVIII.^ 
XXVllL p. 89. X.Xl. 2, 3.—Jesse Brett, The Soul's EscapSy 
p. 77. XXJ. 3, — H. P, Liddon, Passion-Tide SermonSy p. 107. 
J. M. Neale, Sermons for the Church's Yeary vol. ii. |>. 80. XXI. 
4.—C. Kingsley, Sermons on National Sidjjects, p. 1. X.\I. 4, 6. 
—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Matthew 
XVIII.-XXVUI. p. 97. Har\ ey Goodwin, Parish SermonSy p. 
275. C. A. Berry, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. 1894, p. 
273. XXI. 6.—J. Parker, City Temple Pulpily vol. v. p. 279. 
C. J. Rid^^eway, The King and His Kingdomy p. 60. S. Hai irig- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol, i. p. 
183. C. Kiiifrsley, Sermons on National Subjects, p. 306. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, vii. No. 405 ; vol. xviii. No. 1038. 
XXI. 7, 8, 9. — S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, 
vol. i. p. 249. 

PALM SUNDAY AND ITS LESSONS 

•And the multitudes that went before, and that followed after, 
cried, saying. Hosanna to the Son of David.’— Matthew 
xxi. 9. 

Palm Sunday ought to have something to say to us, 
if «c can licar its voice and learn its le.'sons. 

I. One thing we learn here is that the 8yrnpathie$ 
of the multitude are right. This great mass of 
peoi)Ie, unhiught, ignorant, simple-minded, with no 
one to guide them, instinctively Mve tlieir honour 
and adoration to Christ They had heard of His 
kindly woiks, llis sympathy with all who were in 
sorrow. His uniform goodness and jmrity, and their 
hearts went out to Him. Their instincts, as we may 
call them, were right. But their opinions and judg- 
nients were weak and easily swayed. And when a 
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few crafty pnests and ^lib-tongued Pharisees had been 
in and out among them saying this and that false 
thing of Chfist, slandering and i*eviling Him, and 
declaring that He sought not the peopIe^s good, but 
to subvert their customs and destroy tlie nation, that 
was Quite enough to change the sentiments and voices 
of all who had greeted Him with Hosannas. You 
can get any sort of music from a crowd, if you know 
how to play skilfully enough. Everything depends 
upon those to whom they lend their ears—their 
guides and leaders. 

II. The ideals of the mMltitade are often coa/ree 
and material, and sorely need to be purified and 
raised. On that Palm Sunday they were chanting 
praises, not to the real (.’hrist as He was, but to the 
imaginary.Christ which they thought He ought to 
ba When they spread those palm branches for Him 
to tread upon, they had no idea that He had come 
to save them from their sins and uncleanness, and 
to purify their heai*ts. lliey thought He was the 
Messiah whose purpose was to enrich them and the 
nation with wealth and bodily comfoii;, to relieve 
them of Home’s bondage and heavy taxation, and 
bring in a time of plenty and prosperity for the very 
poorest. That was what the shoutings and songs 
of l*alm Sunday meant And that sort of glorying 
and huzzfung could not last. It was soon to pass 
away, like so much empty breath, simply because it 
came out of a falsehood. They found out very soon 
that that coarse material work was not Christ’s 
purpose at all, and then they turned against Him. 
ITiere is no real worship of Christ save that which is 
founded on a true understanding of His character 
and mission. He comes not to change things with¬ 
out, but to make the world slowly new by a change 
of the heart within. 

III. Palm Sunday bids you go steadily on. You 
are not to be elated liy temporary triumphs, or cast 
down by the proved fickleness of tho.se among whom 
you labour. If you ai'e engaged in any sort of 
public work you will have the palm branches waved 
around you at one sea.son, and ere long there will be 
no palm branches, but something not unlike the 
shadow of a cross. And you need to steady your 
heart’s purjiose by sitting at the feet of Christ— 
J. G. (jRKKNHouGH, Christian Festivals and Anni¬ 
versaries, p. 20. 

ADVENT 

* And the multitudes that went before, and that followed, cried, 

•ayingi Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed is He that 

Cometh in the name of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest' 

—Maithkw XXI. 9. 

The Advent, or coming of Christ, in one sense or 
other is the message of all Scripture. This coming 
of Christ is manifold in its nature. 

I. Christ came to visit us in great humility. At 
first men found no room for Him, and then they 
slew Him. There were occasions, however, when the 
power of His Divine majesty claimed their wonder 
and adoration even at this season. A great multitude 
spread their garments in the way as though He were 
some mighty king ; others strewed palm branches be¬ 


fore Him, as though He were some triumphant con¬ 
queror ; and all cried to Him as unto their Saviour— 
Hosanna. And yet in one short week the King—the 
Conqueror—the Saviour—was forgotten ; and men 
cried Away with Him — Crucify Him —and mocked 
Him as He hung upon the cross. 

This advent of Chinst into Jerusalem is but a figure 
and a pattern of His general reception in the world. 
We must not only be willing to confess a conquering 
King, but ready also to believe in a cnicified l^viour. 

II. Think of the Second Advent—of Christ’s en¬ 
trance into a new Zion not to die but to reign— 
when He shall ‘return in glorious majesty to judge 
both the (^uick and the dead Think then of the 
witness which our own conscience will bear against 
us when Christ shall judge the world; and so judge 
yourselves that ye be not judged. We know nothing 
perhaps so little or so b^ly as our own heart It 
will not be so at that day. Then we shall see our 
sins as God sees them. No one speaks carelessly of 
death and the judgment after death but he who 
knows nothing of nimself—nothing of God. The 
first lesson which we learn of our own nature, if we 
deal sincerely with ourselves, must be one of deep, 
inexpressibly deep humility. The first lesson which 
we learn from the Bible, if we truly realize its teach¬ 
ing, must be one of deep, inexpressibly deep gratitude. 

III. But there is yet a third Advent full of ioy 
and peace and hope and comfort to every troubled 
soul. Christ comes to each one of us who have been 
made His in especial manner—as He once came to 
His own, in love and tenderness. 

If Christ be already with you, labour more and 
more earnestly that your whole life may be devoted 
to God through Him. If Christ be not found in 
you, pray faithfully for the presence ^^hich He has 
pledged to you. Pray faithfully, earnestly, cease¬ 
lessly, and be very sure that your prayer will be 
heard, and Christ will come to you, and: make His 
dwelling with you. 

But that Christ may thus come to us, we must 
cast out all that is hostile to Him. We must 
patiently wait for Him. We must be silent. We 
must pray to Him, as the multitude prayed. Hos¬ 
anna. Save now, we beseech Thee.—B. r. Wkstcoxt, 
Village Sermons, p. 1. 

Rbpbrbnoks.—XXI. 9.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sundsm 
Sermonettes for a Fear, p. 72. W. C. E. Newbolt, Ckur^ 
Tima, vol. xlix. 1903, p. 489. R. W. Church, Village Set* 
moru (2nd Series), p. 1. M. G. Glazebrook, Prospies, p. 98L 
H, P. Liddon, Patsion-Tids Sermons, p. 196. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mom, vol. xxxvii. No. 2196. Parker, Inner lAfs of OKrisi^ 
vol. iii. p. 91 ; and see hie Homildic Analysis of MaUheia, 
Homiletic Quarterly, vol. iii. p. 136. PulpU Analyst, voL UL 
p. 654. Dr. Arnold’s SsrmontXSrd Series), No. ix. 

•WHO IS THIS?* 

•And when He was come into Jerusalem, all the dty was 
moved, saying, Who is this? And the multitude eeid^ 
This is Jesus, the Prophet of Nasareth of Galilee.'— 

MaTTHBW XXI. xo. 

Who is thisf The question was asked by some^ 
no doubt, m idle curiosity ; by some, perhaps, in 
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doubting hesitation, for the days were evil, and the 
glory seemed to have departed from Iirael; by some 
with eager hope that the answer would announce 
their King. 

I. So is the question asked ?till in varying moods. 
Who is this? Who is the L-eader of th^e great 
Christian procession of the ages? The Chief Figure 
in that procession is now as of old a Master of men. 
But who is Hp ? Why do men go after Him ? 

It is a great question for every soul. You can 
hardly escape it That great procession passes by 
your doors, incessant and unending. You must have 
an answer. It is answered in the text, you say. 
This is the Prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth of 
Oalilee, Yes, that was a true answer as far as it 
went; but we cannot forget that the men who gave 
it seem soon to have lost their faith in the Prophet. 

II. Who is thist The question comes to us still, 
and meets, alas! at times with as poor an answer. 
Men and women still follow the great Christian pro¬ 
cession. They join in the Confession, which declares 
that He on whom their eyes are fixed is the Christ, 
the Redeemer, ‘ Very God, of Very God \ But they 
havq not really thought of what they are saying. 
And so v^hen tlie question comes to them, as come it 
surely does one day, Who is this ? they receive a 
shocK. It is best left to theologians, they suppose; 
and so they take refuge in an answer which nobody 
can gainsay: This is Jesus, the Prophet. He was 
the world’s greatest Teacher, who spake as man 
never spake, who brought men a message of holiness 
and peace. They do not see that they have given 
the lie to all their previous professions; they nave 
robbed their half-hearted allegiance of the only 
element which justified its existence at all. 

HI. It is a real danger that we should acquiesce 
in this way of thinking about our Lord. The devo¬ 
tion of the Christian centuries is not devotion to the 
memory of a great Prophet of the past, but love to 
an ever-present Lord and King who still lives and 
reigns among men. We cannot replace the one 
conception by the other without disaster to our 
spiritual life, without a shipwreck of faith, without 
peril to our souls. 

And thus the story of the text with its terrible 
sequel teaches us the miserable insufficiency of any 
such view of the Christ as that which regards Him 
only as a great Teacher, a great Prophet, Such a 
belief as that will not nerve men ana women with 
courage to trust Him in an hour of spiritud dark¬ 
ness, in days of perplexity and distress and pain.— 
J. H. Bernard, Via Domini, p. 136. 

Rbfbrkncbs.— XXL 10.—J. Cameron Low, ChriHian 
IForld Pulpit, vol. Mil. 1895, p. 116. H. P. Liddon, AdvmU 
m St. PauVt, p. 1. Spurgeon, Sermoru, vol. 11. No. 2939. 
XXL lO-l6.S4lected Smnont of SchUiermacKer, p. 103. 

And Jesnt went into the temple of God.’— Matthew xzl xa. 

As the good husbandman, when he sees the leaves 
grow yellow, and the branches unthriving, looks 
presently to the root; so didst Thou, O Holy Saviour, 


upon sight of the disorders spread over Judea and 
Jerusalem, address Thyself to the rectifying of the 
temple. —Bishop Halu 

WHKN nations are to perish in their sins, 

*Tis in the Church that leprosy begins. 

—CoWFXB. 

REFBRBNon.—XXL 12-14.—V. R. Leonard, Pauiot^Tids 
and Easter, p. 33. XXL 13.—A. G. Mortimer, One Hundred 
Miniature Sermons, vol. i. p. 7. 1'. H. Ball, Pereaasions, p. 1. 

R. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 8* 
F. D. Huntingdon, Christian Believing and Living, p. 602. 
XXL 16.—W. H. Lyon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. IvilL 
1900, p. 269. XXL 16, 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. zzx* 
No. 1786 . XXL 17. —W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 
167. XXI. 17-20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, zxxv. No, 2107* 
XXL 17-22.— J. Laidlaw, The Miracles of Our Lord, p. 126w 
Archbishop Trench, Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord, p. 367. 
XXL 18, 19.—V. 11. Lennard, Passion-Tide and Easter, p. 33. 
XXL 18-22.—V/. M Taylor, The Miraclee of Our Saviour, p. 
412. 

PUNISHMENT 

* Anf! (jesus) said unto kt. Let no fruit grow on thee heooefor- 

ward for ever. —Matthbw xxi. 19. 

* I^ET no fruit grow on thee henceforwai*d for ever; * 
and prc.^ently the fig-tree withered away. A stem 
sentence surely, and executed with dreadful swiftness, 
and for that very reason, worthy of our notice ; since 
it concerns us very deeply to remember, that although 
the Lord our God is gracious and merciful, slow to 
anger and of great kindness, He who is very Holiness 
cannot bear with wilful and unrepented sin. He Who 
is the Truth itself may not endure hypocrisy, and the 
pretence of righteousness in those that have it not. 

Consider caiefully what the real forgiveness of sins 
is, and what are its conditions. There are two great 
facts about sin and forgiveness :— 

I. In this World there is no • Forgiveness of Sins 
—Natm-e is unflinchingly, cruelly just. Those who 
keep her laws shall prosper, those who break them 
must suffer. We all recognize this to some extent 
in outward things, and shape our course accordingly. 
We know that the fire will burn us, that the d^ 
watei-s will drown us, and we call him a madman who 
acts as if it were not so, and suffers for his neglecL 
But the laws of our moral nature are not less stera 
We may dream, if we will, that we can play for a 
while with the buminp fire of lust or anger, and come 
away unscathed, but it is not so ; before we know it, 
our souls are seared and branded with scars that 
nothing earthly can ever efface. Let us never fancy 
that we can sin a sin and he done with it. When 
you are tempted to sin, think what you are doing 
not to yourself only, nor your neighbours, but to 
others, whom maybe you will never know. 

In this world there is no forgiveness of sins. Yet 
we believe that God will pardon us and heal us, if wo 
turn to Him nghtly; it was for this that Jesus Christ 
died upon the cross ; that we might be cleansed and 
restored, and live with Him for ever. 

II. There Is no Forgiveness at all wlthotit Re¬ 
pentance.—Real repentance means doing as well as 
feeling ; and the first thing to do is to read carefully 
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through that sad chapter of the past which we would 
80 gladly close for ever, in order that we may truly 
know what we have been doing; and laying our sin 
before God in all its meanness, stripped of every 
excuse, implore His pardon. It may be, of course, if 
we have been grievously sinning against others, that 
our conscience will bid us make open confession and 
reparation ; but in every case there must be absolute 
plainness with ourselves, absolute submission to God. 
You see it is not a pleasant nor an easy thing to 
repent; think of this too when you are going to sin. 

III. Consider the especial sin and its punishment 
which are denounced in our text; the sin of spiritual 
barrenness, what I may call ineffectual ness, the failure 
to help our fellow-creatures, and its punishment, the 
loss or pojver to help. 

Day by day, and hour by hour, the choice of good 
and evil is offered to you, and every time you choose 
the better part you are bearing fruit acceptable to 
God; every time you yield, and choose the worst, 
you ai-e losing power; and remefnber this, that if you 
go on refusing God's semce, and doing what seems 
easiest, a time will come when it will be too late, 
when the will is utterly paralysed, and repentance is 
only despair. To such an one the judgment is come 
in his lifetime ; on him already the terrible doom is 
pronounced, ‘ Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward 
for ever'. Is it not the experience of all of you, that 
already your own shortcomings have prevented you 
from bofdly rebuking vice, or stretching out a hand 
of help, when you would gladly have done it, if you 
had dared. 

Let us learn of Jesus Christ how the poor wasted 
lives, which we manage so ill for ouraelves, may be¬ 
come rich and useful—these arc His words: ‘I am 
the Vine, ye are the branches. He that abideth in 
Me and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit, 
for without Me ye can do nothing.'—J. H. F. Peile, 
Eccltsia Discens, p. 97. 

FRUITLESSNESS 

• And when He saw a fig tree in the way, He came to it, and 
found nothing thereon, but leaves only, and said unto it. 
Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward for ever. And 
presently the ng tree withered away.’— Matthew xxi. ig. 

The whole thing is symbolical—only so is it intelli¬ 
gible. 

I. Christ Seeking Fruit.—He comes to give, but 
also to require. He has a right to you. He is the 
Ci*eator of you, as of the tree, and He is the Redeemer. 
He desires fruit from you. He not only demands, 
but desires, longs for and delights in it. The fruit 
He desires is youi-self. 

II. The Barrenness which Is a Crime.—What a 

lively image of human nature this is—plenty of leaves, 
that is professions, talk, etc., but no fruit! Now 
observe that naturally we ought to bring forth fruit. 
Human nature is made for God, to blossom in good¬ 
ness iust as does the tree. He comes requiring, for 
the demands of God’s law cannot drop down to our 
impotence. What we ought to be remains always 
the same, however much we may vary. i 
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III. The Close of the Time of Seeking.—This 

points to the great law of the limitation of the period 
of probation. The whole analogy of God’s dealings 
seems to teach that the time of probation is limited 
('hrist comes seeking fruit for the last time, then 
thei e is:— 

IV. The Punishment of Fruitlessness by Per¬ 

petual Fruitlessness.—Sin punished by continual 
sinfulness. A natural process which God allows to 
take effect And this is the most awful idea of hell, 
that the bottomless pit is an endless descent; that 
the fire which shall never be quenched is the fire 
of burning passions ; that the chains of darkness are 
‘the cords of his sins*. Every sin tends thither¬ 
wards.—A. Maclarkn. , 

THE BARREN FIG-TREE 

‘And when He saw a fig tree in the way. He came to it, and 
found nothing thereon, but leaves only, and said unto il 
Let no fruit grow no thee henceforward for ever. Ana 
presently the ng tree withered away.’— Matthew xxi. xg» 

This tree was a symbol of that which, in man, is a 
worse sin than a merely fruitless life. It had leaves^ 
you will observe, though it had no fruit That was 
the distinction of this particular tree among its 
fellows ranged along the road, with their bare, leafless, 
unpromising branches. They held out hopes of noth¬ 
ing beyond what met the eye. This tree, with its 
abundant leaves, gave promise of fruit that nnght be 
well-nigh ripe, and thus it was a symbol of moral or 
of religious pretentiousness. 

I. And thus the fig-tree represented immediately, 
we cannot doubt, in our Lord’s intention, the actual 
state of the Jewish people. The heathen nation^ 
judged from a Divine point of view, were barren 
enough. Israel was barren also, but then Israel was 
also pretentious and false. Israel was the fig-tree of 
the spoken parable which our Lord had pronounced 
just a year before. No Jew with his eye on the 
language of the Prophets, particularly of EzekieL 
could have doubted that in this parable our Lord 
referred to the Jewish people; but what He then 
taught by words He now would teach, in its com¬ 
pleteness, by action, for now the year for which the 
dresser of the vineyard had pleaded had just run oui 
During that year of patient appeal our Lord had 
stretched out Ills hands, in entreaty, all day long, to 
a disobedient and gainsaying people. The tree by 
the roadside was a visible symbol of the moral con¬ 
dition of Israel os it presented itself to the eye of 
Jesus Christ, and there was no longer any reason fof 
siLspending the judgment which had been foretold in 
the Saviour’s parable. *No man eat fruit of thee^ 
hereafter, for ever.* If humanity needed light, 
strength, peace, consolations, Israel could no longei 
give them. Israel was hereafter to be a blasted and 
withered tree on the wayside of history. 

II. But the parable applies with equal force to 
nations or to Churches in Christendom, which make 
great pretensions and do little or nothing of real 
value to mankind. For a time the tree waves ite 
leaves in the wind. It lives on, sustained by the 
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traditional habits and reverence of ages. But, at His 
own time, Christ passes along the highway—passes 
to incjui^e anti to judge some unforeseen calamity, 
some public anxiety, some shock to general confidence, 
lifts the leaves of that tree, and discovei*s its real 
fruitlessness. 

HI. To every individual Christian this parable is 
full of warning. The religious activity of tlie human 
•oul may be divided, roughly, into leaves and fruit— 
into showy forms of religious activity and interest, 
on the one side, and the direct produce of religious 
conviction on the other. It is much easier, we all 
know, to grow leaves than to grow fruit, ancl many 
a man’s life veils the absence of fruit by the abundance 
of leaves. It is always easier, for instance, to take 
interest in and to discuss religious questions, than to 
submit the will entirely to leligious principle. An 
anxious question for all of us is whetlier the foliage, 
80 to call it, of our Chiistian life is the covering of fruit 
beneath that which is ripening for heaven, or whether 
it is only a thing of precocious and unnatural growth 
which has drained away the tree’s best sap before its 
time, and made good fruit almost impossible. To 
take an interest in religious questions, in religious 
society, in religious observances, is most right and 
important; but it is not necessarily the same thin^ 
as being the servant of Christ our Lord in whose soul 
IIis wonder-working grace is bringing forth the fruit 
of the Spirit—‘love, joy, peace, long-sufieiing, gentle¬ 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, tempcjance’. We 
know that what He demands is fruit, not merely 
leaves.—H. P. Liddon, Penny Pulpit^ vol. xiv. No. 
830, p. 317. 

IlispRnBNCEf.—XXI. 19.—R. W. Church, Village Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 71. H. 1*. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words 
Christy p. 100 ; see also Expository Sermons on ike New 
Testament^ p. 46. J. Parker, Hidden Springs^ p. 98. XXI. 

21 , —H. Ward Beecher, Sermons (Ist Scries), p. 636. XXI. 

22 . —F. E. Pa^et, Helps and Hindrances to ihs Christian 
Life, vol. li. p. 131. XXI. 23.—J. A. Bain, Questions 
Answered by Christy p. 66 . A. F. Winnington Ingram, 
Lenten Mission^ 1906, p. 36. XXI. 23-27.—A, B. Davidson, 
Waiting Upon God^ p. 183. F. D. Maurice, Lincolns Inn 
BemumSf vol. iv. p. 84 ; see also Sermons^ p. 05. XXI. 
23-46.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xlvii. No. 2756. XXI. 
26. —H. J. Martyn, For Christ and the Truth, p, 158. 

WORKING FOR THE MASTER 

•A certain man had two sons ; and he came to the first, and 
aaid. Son, go work to-day in my vineyard. He answered 
and said, I will not: but afterward he repented, and went. 
And he came to the second, and said likewise. And he 
answered and said, 1 go, sir: and went not.’— Matthew 
XXI. 28-30. 

I. Lkt us consider how this parable applies to the 
classes our Lord was especially addressing at that 
time. You will find on looking at the context that 
our Lord was addressing the elders and chief priests 
In the Temple. The chief priests and elders and 
Pharisees whose outward deportment seemed to make 
them correspond with the one who said, ‘ I go, sir, but 
went not,' rejected our lord's teaching, disparaged 
His miracles, refused His invitations and scorned His 


threatenings, and, on the other hand, the history 
shows us that His preaching of the trutli came home 
with power and efi'ect to the hearts of the publicans 
and the harlots who pressed into the kingdom of God. 
Such is the apjilieation of the }mrable to those whom 
our Loni primarily addressed. 

You will see how it applies with equal force to the 
Jew and the Gentile. 

11. Let us bring this home to ourselves. Does not 
this ])arable find, in almost every congregation, two 
classes very aptly represented on the one hand by the 
first son who refused but afterwaixls went, and on the 
other by the secontl son who seemed to assent but 
nevertheless went not In almost every congregation 
you will find a number of persons who may be very 
easily wrought upon and impressed by peculiar circum¬ 
stances. Th.*re will be many who will listen with 
eager, breathle^s attention as the message comes: 

* (io work ♦o-day in Iviy vineyard'. The attitude 
they assume, their eager, riveted interest, might well 
fill a minister i heart with hope and confidence. Yet 
often those who say, ‘I will not,'will doubtless be 
found amongst the best workers in the vineyard of 
Christ. 

How often have some of you known it in your own 
experience how the promise made on a sick bed is 
altogether forgotten when the season of health re¬ 
turns, and he who under sickness and trial responded 
readily to all the minister had to say about eternity 
shows how evanescent have been the resolutions he 
made, and the man who said ‘ I go' afterwards went 
not. 

III. The message comes to every one of us, ‘ Son, go 
work to-day in My vineyard*. Prodigals as many of 
us may be, all our wanderings do not destroy the tact 
that we are still, in some sense, God’s children, and 
He addresses us as our father: ‘Son, go w'ork to-day 
in My vineyard'. 

But though salvation is freely provided and 
offered to us and becomes ours by faith in Him who 
Wrought it out, yet there is a work for every one of 
us to do. There is no room for sloth, we are sum¬ 
moned to work for God, for ourselves and for others, 
and to work to-day. To-day is the only time that 
we can call our own. 

Referbnces.—XX I. 28. —C. G. Lang, Church Times, vol. 
Iv. 9 Fel). 1006, p. 1^3. F. IV. Farmr, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxxvii. 1890, p. 353. W. L. Watkinsoii, iWd 
vol. liv. 1898, p. 184; see also vol. Ixvi. 1904, p. 122. 
H, W, Burrows, Oxford Lent Sermons, 1808, p. 45. A. F. 
Wilmington Ingram, The Call of the Father, p. 114. Spurgeon^ 
Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1338. 

PROMISING WITHOUT DOING 

‘A certain man had two sons; and he came to the first, and 
said, Son, go work to-day in my vineyard. He answered 
and said, I will not: but afterward he repented, and went 
And he came to the second, and said likewise. And ht 
answered and said, I go, sir; and went not.’— Matthew 

XXI, 28-3'^* 

So very difficult is obedience, so hardly won is eveiy 
step in our Christian course, so sluggish and inert 
our corrupt nature, that I would have a man dia- 
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believe he can do one jot or tittle beyond what he 
has already done; refrain from borrowing aught on 
the hope of the future, however good a security for 
it he seems to be able to show; and never take his 
good feelings and wishes in pledge for one single un¬ 
tried deed. Nothing but past acts are the vouchers 
for future. Past sacrifices, past labours, past victories 
over youi'selves—thcjse, my brethren, are the tokens 
of the like in store, and doubtless of greater in store; 
for the path of the just is as the shining, growing 
light liut trust nothing short of these. ‘Deeds, 
not words and wishes,* this must be the watchword 
of your warfare and the ground of your assurance 
But if you have done nothing firm and manly hither¬ 
to, if you* are as yet the coward slave of Satan, and 
the poor creature of your lusts and passions, never 
suppose you will one day rouse yourselves from your 
inaolence.—J. H. Newman. 

Rbpbrkncbs.—XXI. 28-30.—J. H. Newman, Parochial and 
Plain SermonSf vol. i. p. 105. H. Scott Holland, Christian 
World Pulpily vol. Iviii. 1895, p. 145. Spar^feofi, Sermons^ 
vol. xlvii. No. 2747. XXI. 28-31.—Stopford A. Brooke, 
Short Sermons, p. 287. T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, p. 30. 
C, J. Vaughan, Last Words in the Parish Church of Doncaster, 
p. 293. XXI. 28-32.—B. W. Maturin, Prcuiical Studies on 
ihs Parables of Our Lord, p. 110. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xiii. No. 742. Trench, Parables, p. 191, Calderwood, 
iind, p. 103. Marcus Dods, ibid, p. 171. XXI. 28-32; 33- 
43. — R. Winterbotham, The Kingdom of Heaven, p. 129. 

* Afterward he repented himself and went'—MATXHKw xxi. 29 . 

That doing of the right thing, after a term of 
paralysis, cowardice—any evil name—is one of the 
mighty reliefs, equal to happiness, of longer dura- 
tioa—G eorge Meredith, One of Our Conquerors, 
chap. XXV. 

RsPBREffCBS.—XXI. 30.—H. Ward Beecher, Sermons (Ist 
Beries), p. 414. XXI. 31.—C. H. Parkhurst, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 388. 

*Te repented not afterward, that ye might believe him.’— 

Matthew xxi. 32, 

I HAVE often observed how incongruous and irrational 
the common temper of mankind is, especially of >outh, 
in that they ai*e not ashamed to sin, and yet are 
ashamed to repent; not ashamed of the action for 
which they ought justly to be esteemed fools, but 
are ashamed of the returning, which only can make 
them be esteemed wise men.—D efoe, Robinson 
Crusoe, chap. i. 

References.— XXI. 33-46. —A, Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—St, Matthew XVIIL-XXVIII. p. 107. XXI. 
87.— R. D. B. Rawusloy, Village Sermons (3rd Sories), p. 
12 . XXI. 39.—H. Hensley Henson, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixviii. 1905, p. 296. XXI. 40, 41.—H. Scott Holland, 
(Svristian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 153. XXI. 44. 
—J. Smith, The Integrity of Scripture, p. 109. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—SL Matthew XVIIL-XXVIII. 
p. 110 ; see also Sermons Preached in Manchester, p. 1 ; Creed 
and Conduct, p. 348. XXII.—G. Tyrrell, Oil and Wine, 
p. 103. XXII. 1.—B. Wilberforce, Sanctification by the 
I\r%Uh, p. 40. XX 11. 1-4. —A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Senpturs—St, Matthew XVIIL^XXVIIL p. 126. XXII. 1- 
14—B. W, Maturin, Practical Stitdies on the Parables of Our 


Lord, p. 124. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 2809. 
XXII. 2.—J. Vau^fhan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 193L 
XXII. 2-4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 975. XXIL 
3.—F. £. PafT^t, Helps and Hindrances to the Christian Life, 
vol. ii. p. 108. 

THE FRIVOLOUS SPIRIT 

‘ But they made light of it.*— Matthew xxii. 5 . 

I. There are of course some things that every wise 
man will make light of. There are petty grievances 
in every lot. ‘Think, sir,* said Dr. Johnson to a 
worrying friend, ‘ think, sir, how infinitely little that 
will seem a twelve-month hence.* It is an untold 
blessing to have a little vision and a little humour, 
and see things in their true sizes and proportions. 
There is a gentle art of making light. 

But it is the coniiption of the best that is the 
worst: and it is the overtraining of our instincts that 
degrades: and it is the making light of everything 
that is our ruin. 

II. These men of our text were essentially frivolous. 
And I want to guard you now against a common 
mistake. I want you to remember that there is 
a whole world of difference between frivolity and 
a truly buoyant spirit. It is one thing to be a light 
weight. It is quite another thing to be light-hearted. 
Many a solemn face is but a mask for an utterly 
frivolous and petty soul. And many a heart that 
is tremendously in earnest about life, has the most 
infectious laugh in the whole company. The Pharisees 
were most supremely solemn ; but, on the testimony 
of Jesus, most supremely flippant. 

III. There is a double condemnation of frivolity. 

1. It is utterly insufficient for life's journey. There 
are worse bankruptcies than ever come before the 
courts’ There are men who go bankrupt in hojM?, 
in aspiration, in ideal, long before the end. And 
life is far too grim, and sometimes far too sad, to be 
carried through with a frivolous heart. 

And is not that one task of sorrow in the world ? 
It sobers, sanctifies: brings men and women to them¬ 
selves again, and bringing them to themselves leads 
them to God. 

2. But for us who are Christians there is another 
condemnation of frivolity. It is the fact that Jesus 
our teacher and our Lord has mightily increased the 
seriousne ss of life. I could understand an old pagan 
being frivolous, for for him there was nothing infinite 
in man. But Jesus has come, and God has tabernacled 
and tabernacles still in man ; and life has been lifted 
into heavenly meanings, and swung out through death 
into eternal ages ; and when my life means fellowship, 
kinship with God, eternity, then to be frivolous is 
antichrist.—G. H. Morrison, Flood^Tide, p. 34. 

MAKING LIGHT OF THE GOSPEL 

• But they made lig:ht of it’— Matthew xxii. 5. 

‘ But they made light of it* They made nothing 
of the grand chance. How could they make anything 
of it ? Their characters are here descril>ed. If their 
characters or occupation or engagement had not been 
referred to we. might have invented reasons for thb 
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firivolity ; but the reason of the frivolity is given in 
the parable itself. These were tn osperous men ; they 
had married wives and bougnt oxen and entered 
into merchandise and possessed themselves of large 
farms. These people nad never needed a Gospel; 
that is to say, tWy had never been sensible of their 
need of it A prosperous man, as the world counts 
prosperous, does not want the Gospel. He could not 
understand it if he heard it, it would be an alien 
tongue; only the broken-hearted can listen to the 
Gospel; only the bereaved catch the word resur¬ 
rection as it it were a revelation ; only those who 
have been desolated and orphaned and smitten in 
two can detect a possible hope in such sweet words 
as the Gospel gives. The fat beast needs no organ 
or trumpet or banner or promise or sacramental 
love; he lives beneath the Gospel, away from the 
great offer made in blood. 

I. Let us beware of frivolity. Frivolity always 
means ruin ; frivolity, being translated, means loss. 

Is this frivolity, destiiiction, or ruin only in Gospel 
things ? No; frivolity is ruin everywhere. That is 
the great plea of the Christian Gospel; it says, Fools, 
hear me; you are not only wasting me, you are 
wasting life. The frivolous man is not only wasting 
his chance of heaven, he is wasting his own business ; 
that is how the Gospel has such a determining and 
beneficent hold over men. 

II. What is this age suffering from ? Want of 
discipline. I hear a great deal about making life 
cheerier, brighter, this and that, and something else: 
all of which may within given limits be right; but 
the character that made England, the only hhigland 
that cannot be shaken, was a character of hard work, 
labour—a misundeirtood and degraded term. Until 
we get back to discipline we shall not get back to 
hardihood, to true soldierliness, to the pith that 
means victory in any contest It is the disciplinarian 
wht wins, only he may have long to wait for his 
victory ; yet when it comes no man can pluck it 
from him. 

III. Now there are many persons who make light 
of opportunity. They squander away their chances ; 
they are always here at the wrong time, and they 
are always there at the wrong place, and they were 
always just going to do it, but suddenly the night 
fell, the night in which no man can work. Be on 
the outlook for opportunities, be on the outlook for 
the best chances ; make every occasion great; make 
every call a call to a feast, the best feast you can 

f )rovide ; and if you are going to provide a good feast 
n your pulpit it will not be you that fail, if failure 
there is, it will be God, and God cannot ultimately 
fail. 

Until you get back to vour principles of faith, the 
innermost meanings of the Divine purpose, you may 
get up as many twentieth-century funds as you 

i dease, and they all amount to nothing. Have no 
aith in gigantic financial manipulation, have no faith 
even in a self-constructed patronage, have no place 
to which you must go cap in hand to ask for another 


dole; so live your principles as to leave God to 
supply your necessities, and He will do it You have 
never tried Him. Call upon Me, saith He, prove 
Me now, let faith prove the God of redemption, and 
there will be a great marriage feast, and all things 
will be ready. l)o not begin at the wrong end of 
things. Do not begin at the money end ; begin at 
the prayer end, the faith end, the self-examination 
end. —Joseph Pabkee, City Temple Pulpit, VoL L 

p. 218. 

RBPERENCRi.—XXII. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermorut, vol. it No. 
98. S. Bariog-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd 
Series), vot ii. p. 1C7. XXII. 10.— Spurgeon, Semum$, 
vot xxxiv. No. 2022. XXJI. 10-14.—11. Scott Holland, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. 1896, p. 177. 

THE INTRUDER AT THE FEAST 

* When the king: came in to the guests, he saw there a mao 

which had not on a wedding garment.’— Matthew xxii. ii. 

A FEAsris an oM picture of Gospel blessings (Prov. 
IX. 1-5; Is. XXV. 6), but it remained for Christ to 
show theiii, os a wedding feast, an occasion of greatest 
joy. The first manifestation of His glory was His 
providing for a wedding feast (John ii. 11). What 
will the last triumphant manifestation be ? (Uev. 
XIX. 7, 17, 18). 

The guests who were first invited were the JewB» 
God firet sent to them His Prophets (v. 3) ; but thejr 
would not hear (Acts vii. 51, 62). When the sacri¬ 
fice was offered, and all was ready, He sent again 
His Apostles (v. 4), but they refused to hear (Acts 
XIII. 46; XXVIII. 17-29); so wrath came upon them 
to the uttermost (1 Thes.s. ii. 14-16). 

The guests who are now being gathered in to the 
wedding feast are all who will come —Jew or Gentile 
(Horn. i. 16). It matters not who, provided they are 

Christ (Col. II. 11). 

But now mark—nt wedding feasts in ancient times 
there was a certain garment peculiar to the occasion, 
and those who came without it were considered in¬ 
truders. Here we find a man who entered without a 
wedding garment. See— 

I. How he was Discovered (v. 11).—T"he king 
came in to see the guests—God notes all (Uev. ii. 1, 
2; Cant vii. 12). The man was not discovered 
till the king himself saw him (Jer. xxiii. 24 ; 1 Sam. 
XVI. 7). But when once the king was come, then he 
was detected (Prov. xv. 3, 11; Amos ix. 2-4). What 
a discovery shall take place when Christ shall come I 

II. How he was Tried (v. 12).—The king takes 
him on his profession of friendship (Ps. i.. 21). He 
asks him only, * How earnest tliou in hither, not 
having on a wedding garment ? * this is the one 
regulation (John x. 1). How do you come other¬ 
wise (Ps. i- 16, 17). What does he say ? Nothing. 
* He was Bpeechless * (Iloin. iil 19; Job v. 16). 

III. How he was Sentenced (v. 13).—He was 
bound (Matt xiil 30-41). He was taken away 
(Matt XXV. 41-46). He was cast into outer darkness 
(John XII. 35, 36 ; vhl 12). Such is the end when 
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God visits an unprepared soul (Job xxvii. 8-10; 
Matt XXIV. 60, 61; John xv. 2-6). 

Kkkerbncbs.—XXII. 11 , 12.—H. Montagu Butler, Harrow 
School Semumn^ p. 387. XXII. 11-13.—Spurgeon, Scrmont^ 
roL xxxiv. No. 2024. XXII. 11-14.—/Wd. vol. xvii. No. 
978. H. H. McKim, The Gospel in the Christian Year^ p. 137. 

THE SELF-DECEIVER DETECTED 

* And he was speechless.' — Matthew xxii. is. 

TifERE is a spirit by nature, in all of us, which refuses 
to accept salvation as a gift of free grace. The feel¬ 
ing is, that we can accomplish our salvation by our 
own efforts and deservings. 

I. When the man who has refused to clothe him¬ 
self with the wedding garment is confronted with the 
king, he is absolutely speechless. Why is this ? Firat, 
because he sees his offence in the right light To us, 
in the present twilight state of existence, the sin of a 
practical i-ejection of Jesus Christ seems a very trifling 
matter. But in the estimation of God the matter 
assumes a very different aspect In God’s sight the 
■in of all sins is the rejection of the Son of Ilis love. 
It comprises all other sins. Perhaps it is not easy 
for us to see this now. But we shall see it hereafter. 
And a terrible thing it will be if we see it too late; 
for when the gi*eat final disclosure comes, what will 
befall the man who carelessly, thoughtlessly, has put 
away from him the proffered righteousness of Jesus 
Christ; and gone, in reliance upon his own merits 
and his own strength, into the awful presence of the 
heart-searching God? He will be speechless. 

II. ‘But,’ you may say, ^ why does he not cry for 
mercy?* Because it is too late, and he knows that 
it is too late. The time in which he might have 
taken the wedding garment is passed by. 

III. ‘ But,* it may be said again, ‘ is it possible that 
unconverted, unspiritual men, should go out of this 
world in perfect ignorance of their condition before 
God, and wake up, only when the light of eternity 
falls upon them, to see things as they really are?' i 
believe it to be perfectly possible. I should believe it, 
even if I had not the teaching of this parable to guide 
me. Men can deceive themselves as to their standing 
before Go<l, and wake up to the consciousness of the 
tiiith, when it is too late to alter what has been done. 

‘ Search us, O God, and know our hearts; try us, 
and know our thoughts I And see if there be any 
wicked way in us, and lead us all in the w'ay everlast¬ 
ing.*— Gordon Calthrop, Penny Pulpit, vol. xil No. 

680, p. 106. 

Rekkrrnces.— XXII. 12.—-A. O. Mortimer, 0ns Hundred 
Miniature Sermons, voL ii. p. 130. W. IIuHreil Evans, Sermons 
for the Church's Year, p. 21C. XXII. 16-22.-11. Hensley 
Henson, Christ and the Nation, p. 80 ; see also Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixxii. 1807, p. 210. XXll. 17.—J. A, Bain, 
Questions Answered by Christ, p. 74. 

HUMAN COINS 

‘ Whose is this image and superscription Matthew 

XXII. aa 

Tta question, ‘Whose is this image and superscrip¬ 
tion ? * was an example of one of our Lord’s sugges¬ 


tions for a thought-excursion into the transcendent 
truth of the inseverability of God and man. 

There is a threefold lesson for us, ai'ising out of th# 
suggested thought-excursion, in our Lord's question— 
theological, pereonal, practical. 

I. The Theological Lesson, from the human coin 
stamped with the Divine image, is one of the utmost 
importance as a stimulus to optimism. It is the 
transcendent twin-truth of the Eternal humanity in 
God, and the Eternal Divinity in man ; that inasmuch 
as all that is must have pre-existed, as a fiist principle; 
in the mind of the Infinite Originator, and as the 
highest of all that is, so far as we at present know, is 
man, the archetypal original of man must be in the 
Deity ; and therefore man, however buried and stifled 
now in the corruptible body, is, in his inmost ego, in- 
destructible, and iuseverably linked to the Father 
of Spirits. Moreover, that for the purpose of Divine 
self-mnnifcstation, man is as necessary to God as God 
is to man. As God's power is revealed in the wheel¬ 
ing planet, God’s nature is revealed in the thinking 
man. Inasmuch as humanity is the chosen vehicle of 
the self-untold mg of the absolute, humanity will, 
through much initial imperfection, and through many 
changes, struggle upwards and onwards in develop¬ 
ment, until, at last, it shall be found complete in 
Him, and the pre-ordained purpose of the Absolute 
be completely fulfilled. 

II. The Personal Lesson.—‘ With God,* said Toe- 
queville, ‘each one counts for one.* Each one of us 
is a responsible, moral being, peifected, purified, tested 
and found faithful, is not machine-made, he must be 
grown ; he is the product of evolution; and, for the 

f mrposes of evolution, he must emerge triumphant 
rom resistance, as the blade of wheat emerges triumph¬ 
ant from clay and stones. That this educative opera¬ 
tion of the will of the Father-Spirit may be effected, 
man is, by the deterniinate foreknowledge of God, a 
composite being. He possesses an inferior animal 
nature, a lower region of appetite, perception, im¬ 
agination, tendency, and so on; in other words, to 
carry on the analogy used by our Lord, there is a 
reverse side to the covn. Obviously, if we concentrate 
all our attention on the reverse side of the coin, we 
are apt to forget that the king's image is on the other 
side. We can only see one side at a time; and while 
we gaze at the reverse side, and the other side is 
hidden, doubt, depression, pessimism, are the inevit¬ 
able result What is the moral of the analogy? It 
is this: the inevitable inaccuracy of human j udgments; 
the need for caution in our verdicts. 

1. As to ourselves. Remember, you cannot see both 
sides of the coin at once. 

% In our judgments of others. Here again, re¬ 
member, we cannot see both sides of the coin at once» 
and therefore our judgments are literally one-sided. 

111. The Practical Lesson. —‘ Whose is this image 
and superscription ?* asks the Head of humanity of 
the human items that make up the mce. A recogni¬ 
tion of the truth underlying the question would prove 
to be the golden key wmch would unlock all the great 
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social problems of the age. I believe that all the 
prominent evils which degrade humanity would pass 
away be^re it, and the kingdoms of the world would 
become the kingdoms of our Loi*d.— Archdeacon 
WiLBERFORCE, Spcakiug Good of His Name^ p. 75. 

Rluairaiion. —Did you ever examine closely the 
reverse side of a sovereign ? Close to the date you 
will see the minute capital lettei*s ‘ B. P.* Not one 
person in a thousand has ever seen these initials ; they 
nave not looked for them. They are the initials of 
Benedetto Pistrucchi, the talented chief engraver to 
the Mint, in the reign of George III., the designer of 
the coin which Ruskin said was the most beautiful 
coin in Europe—the English sovereign.— Basil Wil- 
BERFORCE, Speokiug Good of His Name^ p. 83. 

THE IMAGE OP GOD 

* Whose is this image and superscription ? *— Matthew xxii. 20 . 
With His finger upon the coin, our Lord enunciated 
a great truth. He showed that the authority of God 
and of man are not to be opposed to each other. 
‘Render unto Caesar the things that are CaesaPs; 
and unto God the things that are GodV 

Now consider 

I. What ought we to render to Caesar, the repre¬ 
sentative of human authority ? As Christians we 
are tiiught to render to all their dues : tribute to 
whom tribute is due ; custom to whom custom; fear 
to whom fear; honour to whom honour. The 
principle of government is from God, and the governor 
who rules the nation has a right to levy taxes from 
his subjects for the good of the nation. Moreover, 
as the principle of government is from God, the 
governor is primd facie entitled to fear and honour 
as the representative of Divine authority. 

The governor is to be obeyed because ‘ there is no 
power but of God ; and the powers that be ai*e 
oitlained of God *. 

Our duty to the State requires us both to obey 
the laws of the State and to uphold our rulers by the 
active force of earnest and constant intercession. 

II. A penny piece is a token of the law of our 
duty to Cresar, but we bear upon oui’selves a higher 
image and superscription, which reminds us of our 
duty to God, from Whose mint we have come. 

What then are the things that are God’s, the 
things which duty requires us to render to Him ? 

The Church Catecnism gives us our answer. It 
teaches us to render to God faith, fear, love, worship, 
thanksgiving, trust, prayer, honour, and a life-long 
gervice, with all the powei-s of our heart, and mind, 
and soul, and strength. The understiinding is to be 
opened to know what the will of the Lord is. The 
affections are given to us in order that they may be 
get on things above, and not on things on the earth. 
The speech is to he with grace, seasoned with the 
salt or sound wisdom. The eyes, the ears, and ail the 
members of the body oi'e to be rendered to God as 
a living sacrifice. We owe to God public worship, 

! >rivate devotion, all such good works as are prepared 
or us to walk in, prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and 


life-long earnest labour in our Heavenly FathePs 
vineyard. 

III. What then is left for ourselves? Nothing. 
The Lord Himself is the portion of mine inheritance. 
Man is not created for himself and his own g*o>7. 
but for God and His glory. 

Christ loved the Church and gave Himself for it 
He asks the members of the Church to love Him and 
to give themselves wholly to Him. Not until we 
give to God the things that are God’s, oui'selves, our 
souls and bodies, do we find rest, or peace, or joy, or 
a life worth living.— Canon Bodington, The Twelve 
Gates of the Holy City, p. 175. 

THE CATHOLICITY OF CHRISTIANITY 

‘ Whose is this image aod superscription ? ’—Matthew xxii, ao. 

Christianitv omes to us all, in all points, in all 
interests, and in ail undertakings, with this one gi’eat 
question : you are living your life ; every act you do 
beaus Mie stamp of some image or siq)ci*sciiption, 
whose image and siipci'scription is it? Unless it 
bears the image and supei’scription of the Christ, it is 
not the image and superscription which God has a 
right to expect 

I. Christianity and the Business.—Work is a law 
of life. When a man goes forth to work, if he under¬ 
takes an honest oeciqiation and trade, it bcai*s the 
impress of God, for it is God’s work given to men. 
But there always comes in the higher law of the moral 
and spiritual life. The Master asks us—and it is a 
practical question—in the pursuit of your profession, 
in the pursuit of your trade, in the pursuit of your 
business, what is the moral and spiritual influence 
which is at work ? What is influencing you ? Whose 
image and superscription does that calling bear? 

II. Christianity and Home Life.—Or look at the 
home life, which is the source and the very centre 
of the national existence. Does the father or the 
mother say, this is my prayer, this is my desiie, this 
is my passion and longing for my child, that he should 
be great in the eyes of the Loid ? Whose image 
and superscription, says the Master, is being written 
upon tne home life? 

III. The Right Use of Money.—When the Master 
spoke these words and asked this question, He held 
a Roman coin in His hand. Every coin beai*3 some 
image or some sujiei-scription. The value in the 
markets of the world comes from the image and 
supei*scription. But there is another mint in the 
world besides the mint which coins gold and silver. 
There is the mint in the man himself—the purposes 
and the uses to which he puts that money. As he 
pays his money out he impresses a new image upon 
it; and the Master says to each one of us as we 
spend our coin, Whose image and supei*scription does 
it bear ? 

IV. Life In Relationship.—We do not live for 
ourselves. We live in relationship. The paradox of 
life is, He that loses himself shall save himself. You 
never know the greatness of your own soul, nor the 
greatness of your fellow-men, nor the magnificence ot 
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life till you lift your eyea above and beyond the little 
hedge which surrounds your own body. Nay, no man 
lives to himself, nor dies to himself; and unless we 
catch the spint of Christ, which is the spirit of 
sacrifice and unselfishness, we have not yet got His 
image and superscription stamned unon us.—A. B. 
Bovd Carpenter, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
Lxxii. 1907, p. 84. 

Rkfkhencrs.—XXII, 20.—G, H.C. MacGregor, Chrutian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliv. 1893, p. 134. XXII. 20, 21.-J. 
Stalker, ilnd, vol. Ivii. 1900, p. 372.—XXII. 21.—B. VVilber- 
force. Feeling After Him, p. 223. R. W. Hiley, A Year*i 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 241, R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 
254. S. B;iring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd 
Series), vol. ii. p. 102. Henry Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 194. J. Baldwin Brown, Misread Passages of Scrip- 
ture, p. 14. A. O. Mortimer, One Hundred Miniature 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 147. J. Parker, Studies in Texts, vol. i. p. 
152. H. Wace, Religion in Gomirum Life, p. 90. H. Scott 
Holland, Churih Times, vol. xlvi. 1901, p. 340; lee also 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. 1901, p. 193. 

CHRIST AND THE HERODIANS 

* When they had heard these words, they marvelled, and left 
Him, and went their way.'— Matthew \xn. 22 . 

This passage invites us to ‘consider Him who endured 
such contradiction of sinners against Himself\ 
There are three kinds of peo|)le the Christian finds 
constantly opposed to him in the world—the self- 
righteous man, tlie unbelieving man, and the 
worldlg man. Here we see our blessed Lord deal¬ 
ing with each. The Pharisees (vv. 84, 35); the 
Sadducees (v. 23); and the Herodians (v. 16). It 
is with the last of these that we are specially em¬ 
ployed to-day, and we shall dwell upon the two lead¬ 
ing points of the narrative:— 

I. The Question put by the Herodians.—You 
know tliat they were a political party amongst the 
Jews who favoured the rule of the Herod family. 
There were no religious pretensions about them; 
they were essentially worklly. They ask, ‘ Is it law¬ 
ful to give tribute to Caesar, or not.^' Mark, if He 
said ‘ Ves,’ there was the anjrer of the people to be 
apprclicndcd ; if He said ‘ No,’ there was the appear¬ 
ance of revolution. So their object was to entangle 
Him (v, 15), and thus worldly people are constantly 
asking, ‘ Do you think it right to do this or that?' 
not because they wish to know, but because they 
desire to make you trip. Let this remind us of the 
character of such. They plot against God’s people 
(P.s. XXXVIII. 12 ; cf. Neh. iv. 8), they are always en¬ 
ticing to evil (Piov. i. 10-14; 2 Tim. iii. 6), they 
delight in the ini(jiiity of othei-s (Prov. n. 4; liom. i. 
82). Such are worldly people. 

II. The Answer given by Our Lord.—He calls for 
a penny, and making them acknowledge that it be¬ 
longed to Ca‘sar, He says, ‘ Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are (iod’s’ (vv. 19-21). It is only by following 
this example that the child of God can meet the 
world. Realize the difference between those who 
rule in the world. Thei*e ai*e two kingdoms (CoL t 


13), two rulers (Eph. ii. 2; Acts iil 15), two laws 
(Rom. vit 22, 23; vi. 16). There are bvi the two, 
and the mistake is attempting a neutral position 
(Matt vL 24; Luke xi. 23). If we are children of 
God we are stamped with the image of the King 
(Rom. VIII. 29), we know what our duty is (1 Cor. vl 
19, 20). 

References. —XXII. 22.—E. Fowls, Plain Preaching t§ 
Poor People (2nd Series), p. 117. E. C. Wickham, Th$ 
Glory of Service, Sermons, 1895-99. XXII. 20.—T. L. Lynoli, 
Three Months* Ministry, p. 193. J. BeU, Christian fVoM 
Pulpit, vol. xli. 1892, p. 186. 

*In the resurrection they neither marrr, nor are given la 
marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven.'— 
Matthew xxii. 30. 

‘ All I can say about the text is that it has nought 
to do with me and my wife,' Charles Kingsley wrote 
once to a friend. ‘ I know that, if immoi-tality is to 
include in my case identity of person, I shall feel to 
her for ever what I feel now. That feeling may be 
developed in ways which I do not expect; it may 
have provided for it forms of expression very different 
from any which are among the holiest sacraments of 
life: of that I take no care. The union I believe to 
be as eternal as my own soul. I have no rule to say 
in what other pair of lovers it may or may not be 
eternal. I leave all in the hands of a good God' 
Elsewhere, in his correspondence, Kingsley returns to 
this subject, avowing that this text ‘has been to me 
always a comfort. I am so well and really mamed 
on earth, that I should be exceeding sorry to be 
married again in heaven. All I can say is, if I do 
not love my wife, body and soul, as well there as I do 
here, then there is neither resurrection of my body 
nor of my soul, but of some other, and I shall not 
be I.’ 

References.— XXII. 30.—Spur^j^eon, Sermons, vol. xlv. 
No. 842. Henry Ward Beecher, Sermons (4th Series), p. 551, 
XXII. 31, 32.—H. L. Mangel, Oxford Street Sermons, 1868, 
p. 29. 

THE HOPE OP IMMORTALITY 
* God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.—M atthiw 

XXII. 3a. 

I. The Hebrews never believed that death means 
absolute extinction. The common belief was that at 
death a man descends into Sheol, ‘ the land of dark¬ 
ness and the shadow of death,’ a place of silence and 
forgetfulness. Enoch and Elijah were supposed to 
have escaped this dreary fate, but only by not dying. 

I. Had the Israelites, then, no hopes that were not 
bounded by the grave? Yes, they had. But it was 
the glorious future of their nation, to which they 
looked forward, and on this earth. The feeling of 
solidarity was much stronger with them than it is 
with us, and especially, like all Orientals, they hoped 
to live again in their children and gi'andchildren, so 
that childlessness was to them a greater calamity 
than death itself. 

Such was the common Jewish faith. The Jew 
loved life and feared death, but he was almost con¬ 
tent with the thought that his descendants would 
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inhabit a more glorious Jerusalem, while he was lying 
in Sheol, an unsubstantial ghost 

II. It is the prophets who firat preach individual 
retribution. Jeremiah and Ezekiel both protest 
against the ‘sour grapes* proverb, and say that 

* Every one shall die tor his own iniquity*. This 
necessarily leads to belief in a personal future life. 

In the interval between the latest books of the 
Old Testament and the Gospels, the belief in the re« 
iurrection of individuals grew steadily, till in our 
Lord*s time it W6us only rejected by the Sadducees. 

III. Our Lord Himself gives us very little definite 
teaching about the next world. He was understood 
by His disciples to have promised an early return in 
glory to inaugurate a kingdom at Jerusalem ; and it 
was believed that the dead Christians would be re¬ 
suscitated to share in it In this they were mistaken; 
but it is plain that our Lord spoke of the resuiTection 
mainly in connexion with His kingdom, and that 
the penalty of His enemies would be exclusion from 
the kingdom, and banishment into outer darkness. 
All through the Bible, in the New Testament as well 
as in the Old, where immoi*tality is refen'ed to, it is 
corporate immortality which is mainly thought of. 
By cotporate immortality I do not mean a sham im¬ 
mortality—a life in the memory of others. In its 
purer form, the desire for coi-porete immortality 
almost forgets the individual, as we have seen was 
the case with the Jews and early Christians. The 
triumph of the nation, of the Church, of the principles 
of righteousness, seems a much greater thing than our 
private survival, and it is easier to feel a strong faith 
in the eternal victory of a great cause than of a small 
individual, because the great cause enlists the highest 
capabilities, the most devoted efforts and sacrifices of 
one generation after another. 

These considerations do not in any way affect the 
belief in personal immortality. That remains where 
it was. But I suggest that one chief reason why our 
faith in immortality is often so dim is that we are too 
self-centred in our thoughts about it We think of 
our own resurrection, and that of our friends; 
but we do not, like the Biblical writers, think of the 
future and more glorious life of our nation, and of 
our Church, as part of our religious hope.—W. R. 
Inge, All Saints* Sermons, 1905-1907, p. 103. 

References. -~XXII. 32.—R. J. Campbell, A Faith for 
To-day, p. 331; see also, ChrUtim World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. 
1900, p. 68. XXII. 32, 33.—F. E. Clark, ibid, vol. Iviii. 
1900, p. 111. XXII. 34-40(R.V.).—R. E. Bartlett, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 340. XXII. 34-46.—A. 
Maclaren, Expontiont of Holy Scripture — St, Matthew XVIIL- 
XXFill. p. 135. XXII. 36-40,^H. Hensley Henson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1903, p. 276. S. Cox, 
Expositions, p. 88. XXII. 36-38.—W. Boyd Carpenter, 
British Weekly Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 111. XXII. 36-40. —H. 
Ward Beecher, Sermons (4th Series), p. 205. 

RELIGION FOR THE ENTIRE MAN 

* Thou ahalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 

all thy soul, and with all thy mind.’—M atthew xxii. 37. 

The religion of Christ is a religion for all mea It 
is universal in its adaptation to the needs of humanity. 


But it is more than this. It is a religion for the 
whole of man. There is not a power, or faculty, or 
energy given to us which lies outside its influence. 
It claims as its own all our being. This surely is the 
meaning of the never-to-be-forgotten deflnition in 
which our Loixl sums up man’s duty to God. 

Now, as we look into this definition, full as it is of 
valuable teaching, there are two truths which stand 
out very distinctly and prominently. 

I. The Revelation of God as a God to be Loved. 
—^The first truth is one of special importance to the 
Jewish disciples. What is it? It is the grand re¬ 
velation of God as a God to be loved. Till now they 
had not realized this. God a God to be reverenced, 
held in awe, served, feared—this they knew; only now 
and then faint glimpses of something better seem to 
have been given to them, and so He Who came to 
fulfil all thing^: teaches them that love is to religion 
what atmosphere is to a landscape, what tone is to a 
picture, wha'^ life is to a body. ‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God.* 

II. Religion is worthy of Man’s Highest Powers. 

—But side by side with this there stands out another 
truth of a very special importance to us Christians 
to-day. It is this. Religion, the religion of Christ, 
is worthy of a man’s highest intellectual powera. 
How much this is overlooked in our day! ‘ With 

all thy heart ’—that is, with all the emotional powers 
of a man; ‘ with all thy soul *—that is, with all the 
spiritual instincts of a man. Yes, this may be true 
of religion; but, ‘ with all thy mind,* with all the in¬ 
tellectual faculties of the man—nay, is not this going 
too far? Religion, a sentiment, a thing of the 
emotions, of the feelings, yes; but religion a science, 
a thing to be known as well as felt, to be studied as 
well as believed in; this, in these days of intellectual 
pride, is forgotten, if not openly denied. 

III. The Intellect In Religion. —What could better 
employ the poweis of man’s intellect than this ? We 
consider a man’s life well lived who has studied the 
heavens, and has tracked the worlds along their shin¬ 
ing orbits, even though he discover no new world; 
or who has tried to unravel the tangled threads of 
history, and has gathered up a single thread of the 
birth, or rise, or owline, or death of only one nation ; 
or who hew for a few short years held the helm of the 
State, and steered the vessel safely through the shoals 
and quicksands of diplomacy. Shall we then regard 
his time wasted, his talents thrown away, who has 
sought to know the God Who made each shining 
world, Who holds in His hand the fate of dynasties, 
Who is the King of kings reigning over all the king¬ 
doms of the world ? Nay, if this be Religion, Re¬ 
ligion is not only a science, but it is the queen of 
sciences. 

IV. The Union of Knowledge and Love.—^But 
we must not stop there. Religion is a science, but it 
is more than a science. What is lacking? Jesus 
tells us. Mark, He links together knowledge and 
love. He tells us that this knowledge of God will 
not be held within the limits of the intellect, but 
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must overflow into the beai*t. He teaches us that he 
who knows God will love God ; aye, that the more 
a man knows God the more he must love Him. 
Knowled*^ and love, what a close connexion there is 
between them! The love of husband and wife deepens 
os years pass on. Or think a^ain; we know some¬ 
thing of the meaning of a mother*8 love. There is 
no love like a mother’s; life, with its sorrows, and 
trials, and disappointments, only helps to make us 
know it better, and greater knowledge brings greater 
love. Shall not the earthly faintly outline for us 
the heavenly ? The knowleclge of God, what is it to 
the Christian ? To know God is to know His love ; 
and to know His love is to love Him in return. If 
our religion is unsatifyin^, it is because we know God 
so little; and for this laA of knowledge we have only 
ourselves to blame. 

CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MODERN THOUGHT 

* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy mind.'— 

Matthew xxii. 37. 

L The members of the Church must become thinkers. 
By thinkci*s we do not mean men gifted with special 
learning, or intellectual power. Christian thinkei-s 
are men and women who really try to put their in¬ 
telligence into the service of their i*cligion ; men and 
women who are anxious to learn about the Bible, the 
Creed, the Sacraments, the Church out of the best 
books that they can get; who try to think out 
quietly just where and why the great Christian Faith 
has found their own life and ex[)ericnce, and then 
seek to exprcs.s the reason for the faith that is in 
them in words which are real to themselves, and 
which their own neighboui-s and friends can under¬ 
stand. Every Christian man who thus u.ses his mind 
in religion is a link between Chnst and his own day 
and generation. And, remember, that the strength 
of the chain is the strength of the individual links 
that compose it 

II. Want of thinking gives advantage to doubt. 
In most coses it is through defect rather than excess 
of thinking that doubt comes in to disturb. The 
air we breathe is full of the germs of doubt. None 
of us can be protected from it Now and then a 
germ may reach you, and if it find your mind swept 
and garnished, or furnished only with your old child¬ 
like notions of religious things, it will enter and do 
its work. There are many people who surrender the 
truths of Christianity before they have taken the 
trouble to understand them. The man who uses the 
best mind that God has given him, the best books 
he can reach and the best teachei*s he can find, to 
know really what his faith means, and to be able to 
express it intelligently to him.self and his friends— 
that man is fortified aj]^ainst doubt 

III. Want of thougnt ci*eates division. The party 
spirit, alas! we know is the gi'eatest hindrance to the 
spirit of truth. We have a pleasant word in which 
we describe our divisions; we call them ‘Schools of 
thought’. There is an unconscious irony in the 
phrase, for it is want of thought that is mainly re¬ 


sponsible for the cleavage l)etween these schoola 
Men become victims of catchwords — catchwords 
which are substitutes for thought, or else the victims 
of a shallow logic which moves with deceptive simpli¬ 
city along a narrow groove. But the more we read 
and think, the more we see that the truth cannot be 
contained in these phrases, or tied in thi.s narrow 
logic. Ileal thougiit always makes for synthesis; 
that is to say, for some point of view in which differ¬ 
ences are not ignored or even lost, but merged in a 
deeper unity. And if only our oidinary ( hii.stians 
in England would begin to read and think a little 
more there would be more prospects of the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood. 

IV. Let us put this plea for using our minds in 
religion on its truest and highest ground. It is a 
form of service. It is that love of God with all the 
mind which our Lord lays down as part of the (ii*st 
and the greatest duty of man. To give God the 
thoughts of our mind is part of our fundamentiil re¬ 
ligious duty. We owe it to Him. He has given us 
these minds that they may be enriched and find their 
highest exercise in the study of His truth.— Arch¬ 
bishop Lang, Church Times^ 23 Oct., 190S, p. 539. 

LOVE TO GOD—SERVICE TO MAN 

* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.’—M aithkw xxil 
37- 

There is discoverable in this a command, 

consolation, a prophecy. 

I. A command ; a parental order that no loyal 
son may disobey. You say love is the one emo¬ 
tion that will not come at command. True, but 
it is possible for a man willingly to place his whole 
being in such an attitude towards the Eternal Father, 
that love shall be unfolded from the heart as flower 
and fruit from a plant in its right attitude to the 
sun ; for this command is a claim upon the WHOLE 
of MAN for God; heart, soul, and mind ; emotions, 
will, and intellect. As the whole of each tree by the 
seaside is bent in the direction of the prevailing wind, 
so the whole of each life must be bent by the prevail¬ 
ing influence of God. In the feeblest love of what is 
true God is loved by the mind. In the simplest 
longing after what is good, by the heart. And in 
every nonest effort, mental and physical, after the 
attainment of our ideal, He is loved by the soul and 
the strength. 

II. But there is also consolation os well as com¬ 
mand, and it is here; it is the death-blow of pessim¬ 
ism ; an overwhelming proof of the all-embracing love 
of God for man. God says, ‘He that planted the 
ear, shall He not hear?’ And any child of God to¬ 
day may say, ‘ He that commanded me to love HIM 
with all my heart and mind and soul, shall He not 
love ME with all His heart, and mind, and soul? 
And that He may remove any doubts os to whether 
His ideal of whole-hearted love is different from oum, 
He has brought into action His moml attributes in 
the Incarnation. 

And Fatherhood says, ‘What think ye of the 
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Christ ? * Does that character satisfy you ? Here is 
one lovinff you unto the death, with all His sacred 
heart, and mind, and soul, and He, with all the au¬ 
thority of the incomj)rehensible God, declares, ‘He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father*. 

III. The consolation leads us to the prophecy. 
Thou shall love, in the perfected future, not now; 
the capacity is w'anting in the natural state God 
says shall; all God’s shalls are ultimately iiTesistible. 
Every shall in the Bible is a promise as well as a 
command. 

Every soul here is enfolded in the shall of God; 
God-begotten, God-enclosed; God-loved, is every 
man. To know it is salvation, for the redeemed are 
all men, the saved those that know it.— Archdeacon 
WiLBKRKoiicE, Fccliug Ajter Him, p. 121. 

lUasiration. —Faraday learnt this Divine lesson in 
boyhood by a childish experience. As a little lad, 
humbly earning his bread by selling newspapers in 
the stieet, he was waiting outside the office of the 
Edinbxtrgh Courant for the morning issue of the 
paper, and thrust his head and arms through the 
railings of the iron gate. He was a born metaphysi¬ 
cian, and began to speculate on which side of the 
railings he was. ‘ My head and hands are on one side,' 
he said to himself, ‘ and my heart and body are on the 
other.* The gate was opened hastily before he could 
disengage himself, and the wrench he received taught 
him, as he said in after life, that all true work re¬ 
quired head and heart and hands to be on the same 
side.— Basil Wilberfoece, Feeling After Him, p. 
127. 

Rkpkrkncbs.—XXII. 37.— W. Howell Evans, Sermons for 
the Church's Year, p. 257. S. A. Barnett, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. 1893, p. 358, XXII. 37, 38.—S. Baring- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Sorios), vol. ii. p. 
151. XXII. 37-30.—R. T. Davidson, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixiv. 1903, p. 257. XXII. 37-40.— (R.V.) R. A. Arm¬ 
strong, ibid., vol. xli. 1892, p. 298. 

SELF-LOVE—NEW VERSION 

‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’— Matthbw 

XXII. 39 . 

Perhaps this is the most familiar text or verse in the 
Bible. Shall I startle you if I say that the words 
imply, or even enjoin, love for self? Yet surely they 
do. For if we are to try to love other people greatly 
and also to love them as ourselves, clearly, there must 
be self-love of some sort implied or enjoined. But all 
depends on what you mean by self-love. If we mean 
self-indulgence, self-gratification, self-spoiling, so to 
speak, if we are thinking of the commonplace, vulgar, 
stupid aim of doing simply what we like best, what 
is easiest, what is most comfortable, then certainly it 
is a degr£tding, a humiliating, a pitiful thing to have 
that sort of self-love. But why explain it thus ? Is 
that what love means ? Can you think of it thus as 
applied to wife, or child, or friend ? Surely not We 
tmnk then of something quite different 

I. There Is a form of Self-Love, or, as we like 
better to call It, Self-respect, which is strengthening, 
ennobling, stimulating and uplifting, whi^ is ap¬ 


proved of God, which is useful to man. Each of us 
ill the common experience of life finds out that he has 
two diftbient levels, or two diflerent compartments, 
as it would sometimes seem, to his own life. There is 
in us a better self and a worse self. When the Prodi¬ 
gal had gone to the lowest degradations he could 
find, better thoughts came. He ‘came to himself,' 
and began to find out that he was worth something 
better. 

II. Now what we have got to do is to Encouraga 
that Higher Self and make it assert itself oftener than 
it docs. For ourselves separately, each one ought to 
try sometimes to think, ‘ What do I suppose was 
God’s purpose for me?* If we are each one to be 
helpful toothei-s, keejiing straight and {lureand strong 
and high-minderl, we must see to it first that, so far 
as God enables us, we are fit men ourselves. 

III. How are we to set about It ? 

(d) By going back to the very fountain of otiT 
faith, that wliich lies at the centre and the root, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

(fc) The inspiration is not by example only. 
You might find it impossible to follow that, but for ; 
the knowledge on His part and on on is that He is 
with you and me to-day. He Who set that example, 
Who gave us that pattern, will hear, day by day, 
from you and me, in the dusty, busy, working, inter¬ 
rupted harassed life, the prayer that we uplift from 
the heart, ‘ Keep me pure, keef) me brave. Take my 
life and let it be Consecrated, Lord, to Thee.' 

‘ The second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.'—M atthew xxii. 39. 

Whoever walks a furlong without sympathy walks to 
his own funeral drest in his shroud.—W alt Whit¬ 
man. 

The greatest of all arts is the art of life, and the best 
of all music the harmony of spirits. There are many 
little rules to be learnt for giving harmony and melody 
to our life, but the thorough bass must be— love.— 
Max-Muller. 

•As thyself.’—M atthbw xxii. 39. 

He who can'ies self-regard far enough to keep himself 
in good health and high spirits, in the first place 
thereby l)ecomes an immediate source of happiness to 
those around, and in the second place maintains the 
ability to increase their happiness by altruistic actions. 
But one whose bodily vigour and mental health are 
undermined by self-sacrifice carried too far, in the first 
place becomes to those around a cause of depression, 
and in the second place rendei*s himself incapable, or 
less capable, of actively furthering their welfare.r— 
Herbert Spencer. 

Rbkerehces.— XXII. 39.—J. Stalker, Christian Wmrii 
Pulpit, vol. Iviii. 1900, p. 149. H. Hensley Henson, Omd 
and the Nation, p. 162. G. Macdonald, Unspoken Sermons, p. 
189. XXII. 39, 40.—J. H. Jellett, The Elder Son, p. 214. 
XXII. 40.—D. M. Ross, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxviL 
1890, p. 404. A. Boyd Carpenter, ibid, vol. Ixxiv. 1908, pu 
71. ^S. D. McConnel, A Year*$ Sermons, p. 261 . 
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* On these two commandments bantr all the Law and the Pro- 

phets.'—M atthew xxii. 40. 

When a man is told that the whole of religion and 
morality is summed up in the two commandments, to 
love (iod and to love our neiglibour, he is ready to 
cry, like Charoba in Gebir, at the fii-st sight of the 
sea, Is this the mighty ocean f is this all f Yes, 
all: but how small a part of it do your eyes survey ! 
only trust yourself to it; launch out upon it; sail 
abroad over it: you will find it has no end : it will 
caiTy you around the world.—Jui.ius Hake. 

Rkfkrknces.—XXII. 41, 42.—J. Marshall Lan^, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. XXXvii. IBUO, p. 108. H. II. Snell, ibid. 
TOI. xliv. 1803, p. 24. J. G. Greenhon^^h, ibul. vol. Ixi. 1002, 
p. 101. XXII. 41-40.—J. Morgan Gibbon, ibid. vol. Ixii. 
1902, p. 88. 

WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 

* What think ye of Christ ? whose son is he ? They say unto 

him, The Son of David.’ —Matthew xxii. 42 . 

L You cannot make it a matter of indifTerence whether 
you think rightly of Christ or not; the question is 
very shoi*t, very simple, but the answer to it involves 
life or death. 

1 . lA.*t us then inquire what it is to think rightly 
of Christ Fii*st with respect to His Person, we 
must think that He is perfect God, equal with the 
Father, and together with Him and the Holy Ghost, 
making up the ever-blessed Trinity. 

2. We must think of Him as perfect man, of like 
nature with ourselves in everything, sin only ex¬ 
cepted. 

3. We must think of Him as the great Redeemer 
and Saviour, who by the voluntary sacrifice and death 
of Himself made atonement for the sins of the whole 
world, provided a means of reconciliation between 
His Father and mankind, and brought in an ever¬ 
lasting righteousness which is unto all and upon all 
them that believe. 

4. We must think of Him as a King : He is the 
great head of a spiritual dominion over the heart of 
all whom He chooses and calls out of the world. 

6 . We must think of Him as the great High 
Priest, who, like the Jewish high priest of old, has 
gone alone before us into the Holy of Holies, that is 
Heaven, to make satisfaction for the sin of His 
people with blood, even the blood of Himself, Who 
ever stands at the right hand of God to make inter¬ 
cession for them; and can always feel for and pity 
them, because as man He was tempted like os they 
are. 

6 . We must think of Him as the Prophet that 
should come, foretold by Moses shortly before his 
death, who has shown to mankind the way of salva¬ 
tion, who has clearly explained how GocFs mercy and 
God’s justice can be reconciled when sinnera are 
accounted righteous, who has taught us how God 
would have men to live, and has placed duties and 
morality upon their right foundation, and these are 
the inward motives and the heart. 

7. We must think of Him as the great Example, 
who has left men a pattern that they should walk in 


His steps, who has given them, in His own person 
and behaviour, a model of conduct in nearly every 
department of life which they cannot strive too muen 
to imitate. 

H. But this is not all. There are two ways of 
thinking about Christ; both indeed are necessary to 
salvation, but one is very often found to exist with¬ 
out the other. It is one thing to think of Him with 
the head, and another to think of Him with the 
heart; it is one to think about His offices as a matter 
of opinion, it is another to rejoice in them as in¬ 
finitely important to your own soul; it is one to 
know these things correctly, it is another to live as 
if you felt them; it is one to acknowledge that 
Christ is a mighty gift to ruined man, it is quite 
another to apply this healing medicine to your own 
case.—J. C. Uyle, The Christian Race, p. 168 . 

Referkhces.—XXII. 42.—R. W. Hiley,^ YeaP$Sermons^ 
vol. il. p. 172. G. \V. Herbert, Notes of Sermons, p. 184. 
B. Wilberforcc, Following on to Know the Lord, p. 3. J. 8* 
Swan, Short Sermons, p. 138. C. S. Robinson, Sermons on 
Neglected Texts, p. 200. G. A. Chadwick, Christ Bearing 
JFitness to Uimself, p. 159. B. D. Johns, Pulpit Notes, p. 
178, W. Alexander, The Great Question, p. 3. Bishop Simp¬ 
son, Sermons, p. 295. A. G. Mortimer, One Hundred Minus* 
lure Sermons, vol. ii. p. 113. Marcus Dods, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xl. 1891, p. 281 ; see also vol. Ixii. 1902, p. 116 5 
vol. Ixix. 190G, p. 149. Henry Varley, ibid. vol. xll. 1892, 
p. 228. R. A. Armstrong, ibid. vol. xli. 1892, p. 298. T. T. 
Miinger, ibid. vol. xliii. 1893, p. 406. A Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, ibid. vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 101. Spurgeon, 
SermoTXs, vol. xix. No. 1093. P. Me Adam Muir, Modem 
Substitutes for Christianity, p. 173. 

‘GREAT DAVID S GREATER SON ^ 

•What think ye of Christ? Whose son is He? They fay 
unto Him, the Son of David. He saith unto them, How 
then doth David in spirit calk Him Lord, saying, The Lord 
said unto my Lord, Sit thou on My right haj[id, till I make 
Thine enemies Thy footstool? If David then call Him 
Lord, how is He his son? ’—Matthew xxii. 42-45. 

That Christ was lineally descended from David, and 
th at as such, he had the body and the mind and the 
heart of a man, is an historical fact. In the same 
body and the same manhood, altered, but accurately 
the same. He walked this earth for forty days after 
II is llesurrection. Before it was a natural body ; 
after He rose, it was a spiritual body. Nevertheless 
all the while He was and He is God. The mystery 
of the union is utterly unfathomable; far above the 
reach of all knowledge and all conception. But it 
was prophesied of Him before He came. He asserted 
it of Himself; His Apostles bore witness to it even 
to the death, and. He allowed Himself—mark this— 
He allowed Himself to be killed for it. For the 
high priest sentenced Him to die for blayhemy, and 
this was the blasphemy—that He said He was God. 
And any honest man who was not God would have 
said, ‘ You misunderetand. I do not mean that 1 am 
God.’ He w'ould not have allowed Himself to be 
put to death on the wrong misunderstanding of His 
own words. But Christ offered no qualifying word. 
He was crucified on that charge, and the al teriiative 
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is inevitable—either Christ was a dishonest man or 
He was God. 

Such, then, is Christ at this veiy moment in 
Heaven—God and Man. Both perfectly equal, per¬ 
fect God and perfect Man. So He is now at God's 
li^ht hand, set before us in the Uevelation; so He 
will return to this earth. For a little while He was 
pleased for our sake to divest Himself of His glory, 
and to come amongst us ‘ in the form of a man,' but 
the attributes and the prerogatives of the Godhead 
were still perfect in Him. He still assumed them. 
And now he is at once the Man, the wounded, 
crucified Man, a Man that has been slain, and yet as 
fully and as truly He is ‘ King of kings and Lord of 
lords,' with ‘a Name which is above every name*; 
the object and adoration of saints and angels; the 
Judge of all men ; the Ci*eator of the universe—God, 
Ooa! 

f. Christ in Heaven.—* The Son of David * —a 
Man!—what is the result of that ? 

(a) Whatever He came to this earth to do, what¬ 
ever it was, is finished and accepted, else He would 
not be resting there. Acceptea of God, exalted to 
the highest 

(5) H is presence there in manhood shows what man¬ 
hood is capable of, what human nature may become. 
You look on a man as you see him here, as you see 
yourself, or any fellow-creature. You look on that 
very Man in Heaven and you see the capabilities of 
a man; read his destiny. Behold yourself in your 
Saviour. 

(c) There—in that Man Christ, David's son—there 
we have a brother. His human form shows Him a 
brother. It shows His sympathy. 

(d) That Son of David, that Man at God's right 
hand. He is a representative Man. He was a substi¬ 
tute on the Cross, not a representative. Now He is 
not a subsitute but a I'epi'esentative Man. 

(«) And that Son of David, that Man in Heaven, 
is pledged as the forerunner of us all, * the firstborn 
among many brethren,' the gathered sheaf which en- 
8 U 1 - 2 S all the harvest, the seed of the warrant of our 
eternal happiness. 

11. David's Son and David’s Lord.—So on earth 
and in Heaven He is David’s Son and David's Lord. 
If Christ be a Man in Heaven, no less He is God. 
The thought of this union of God and manhood is 
utterly unfathomable. But the truth is clear and 
the comfort exceeding great. ‘My Saviour is my 
God.' And all that this Man died to purchase— 
that same Fie now lives as God to give. He carries 
out in omnipotence what he wrought in the infinity 
of the love of His manhood. This Man who is my 
Brother, rules the world. 

HOW TO READ THE BIBLE 

* How then doth David in spirit ? '—Matthew xxii. 43. 
Many of the prophets spake in the spirit, and in the 
spirit they must be interpreted. It is not for any one 
man to say where the whole meaning runs itself out, 
it is for us to wait until we can say, * This is the man.’ 


and many a time we have said this o’er the cradle of 
the child ; we have said, ‘This is He of whom Moses 
and the prophets did write'. There has been a 
wonderful unrest in our soul because we knew that 
the prophecy had not yet been quite fulfilled, but 
when Jesus came he said, ‘This is the light; they 
that sat in darkness have seen a gi’eat light *. Jesus 
Christ takes up all that the prophets did say, and 
shows what the prophets themselves did mean, though 
they, the prophets, did not know their meaning at 
the time of their ecstasy and their madness. 

I. How beautifully is the whole thing sho>vn to 
us in that walk to Emmaus! ‘ And beginning at 

Moses and all the prophets, He expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things conceniing 
Himself.' I tbii k we should not be ashamed of fiiuf- 
ing Jesus where Jesus found Flimsclf; we should 
study Jesus Christ's way of reading the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and He always found Himself on every page: 
there a flower, and He said ‘ I am the Rose of Sliaron *; 
there a trickle of blood—oh, so red, so hot—and He 
said, ‘ I redeem with a great price'. He heard Him¬ 
self in many an echoed song, and He said, ‘ This is 
the singing of the ages, and the music is fulfilled in 
Me'. Jesus Christ must set the example of how to 
read the Bible. He began at Moses—He could not 
begin earlier—and the i'salms, and the prophets, 
and, lest that should not be enough or he misunder¬ 
stood, it is said, ‘in all the Scriptures': they are full 
of Flim, they burn with Him as the bush burned 
with God. The Lord hath yet more light and 
truth to break forth from His holy Word. We 
have not yet begun to understand either the miracles 
or the parables. We have approached them from 
our own point of view, and have found fault with 
them, we have made them a field of criticism. We 
should approach them from Christ's point of view, 
and find them to be music that can give rest to the 
soul, light that can satisfy the vision, and ministry 
that can appease the hunger of the heart 

H. Christ is the contemporary of all ages. He 
lives today; He is the dying Christ, the living 
Christ, the constant and never-departing Christ If 
He has gone out of sight, it is only that from a 
higher level He may move the progress of the uni¬ 
verse. 

Every century has its own revelatioa Why was 
not the whole thing revealed at once? It would be 
impossible, and it would be absurtl. There can be no 
‘at once'in the movement of eteiTiity. But could 
not the men of the first century have understood 
what the men of the twentieth century understand ? 
No, they could not The men of the twentieth 
century have a new responsibility, they have their 
own vision of God, and they are responsible to God 
for the use they make of it 

III. It has not been given to any man to see all 
things, and we are not to be harsh with those who 
do not see what we see. The Lord's school hath 
many scholars. If that is the truth—some remote 
and shiny point — then every man with his face 
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towards it is orthodox, though he come from east 
west, north, south, climbing the mountain that he 
may grasp the stars. That is orthodoxy, not your 
little notion and mine, but the great love-truth and 
the great truth-loving. He is orthodox who wants 
to know what is true.—J oseph Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. VI. p. 183. 

Rkkkrrncrs.—XX ll. 46.— A. N. ObHard, Plain Sermons, 
p. 172. XXIII. 1-10.— T. A. Gurney, The Living Lord and 
iKs Opened Grave, p. 198. XXIII. ik —Hugh Ulack, Vnu 
versity Sermons, p. 246. 

^They make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge the borders 
of their garments.'— Matthbw xxiii. 5 . 

Old Samuel Johnson, the greatest soul in England 
in his day, was not ambitious. ‘Corsica Boswell' 
flaunted at public shows with printed nbbons round 
bis hat: but the great old Samuel stayed at home. 
The world-wide soul wrapt up in its thoughts, in its 
sorrows—what could paradings, and ribbons in the 
nat, do for it ?—Carlyle. 

Keperknce.—XX llI. 6 .— C. Jordan, Pastures of Tender 
Grass, p. 291. 

* One is your Master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren.'— 
Matthew xxiii. 8. 

The passage before us presents us with the true 
foundation on which all Christian teaching in God's 
Church rests, and with the consequent guard against 
the most dangerous of the perversions to which it 
may be exposed. 

I. Christ the Sole Teacher In His Church.—They 
ihall all l)e taught of God, was the Old Testament 
promise whicli described in the highest way the glory 
of the New Testament times. The univei-sal pre¬ 
rogative of all Christian men is the possession of 
diiYct teaching from Christ Himself. 

Then we have to consider the characteristics of 
this teaching of Christ’s, and we shall best do so by 
keeping in view the tacit contrast between the limita¬ 
tions of ours, and the perfections of His. 

II. Christ's Teaching is Inward.—We can only 
appeal to men by words which may move their hearts 
or clear their undei’standings. We can only present 
motives which may have power or not. Conviction 
by the force of truth, persuasion by the weight of 
motives—that is all we can do at the best for one 
another. \Ve stand outside. But Christ can put 
His Hand into the secrets of the heart and touch the 
will. He uses His instruments, He blesses the word. 
He uses the discipline of life ; but over and above all 
these, there is a teaching deeper than them all, when 
the soul in direct communication with Christ learns 
of Him. 

III. Christ's Teaching Is Original.—It is the im¬ 
itation of Himself, and He is the Truth.—A. 

ACIAREN. 

Referencei.—XXIII. 8 .—D. M. Rom, Christian fForld 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. 1893, p. 304. A H. Bradford, ibid. vol. 
zliv. 1893, p. 193. Lyman Abbott, ibid, vol. xliz. 1890, p. 
264. H. Henftley Henaon, ibid, vol. Ixvi. 1904, p. 68 . G. 
Philip, Home in the World Beyond, p. 114. J. J. Tayler, 
CkeMem Aspects of Faith and Duly, p. 160. 


CHRIST OUR MASTER 

* But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is vour Master, even 

Christ; and all ye are brethren. And call no man yoni 
father upon the earth : for one is yotnr Father, which is ia 
heaven. Neither be ye called masters: for one is your 
Master even Christ’— Matthew xxiix. 8-10. 

I. Christ claims to be the supreme, and ultimately 
the sole. Teacher and Master of all Christian meiL 
His first work was teaching: His folio wet's were His 
disci])le8 or scholars. 

This is an aspect of Clirist's work which is apt to 
be obscured. We think of Christ more in relation to 
faith than in relation to conduct; as the Redeemer of 
men rather than as their Teacher. And even when 
we do think of Him in relation to conduct, it ill 
perhaps His example rather than His words that wo 
think of. But Chr ist claims to be a teacher, with a 
definite body of teaching as to what we should bo- 
lieve and what we should do. 

II. Christ claims to be our only Master and 
Teacher. What are the forces that projnpt and 
guide and limit our activity? In many cases wo 
shall confess the influence of maxims gathered from 
our own experience, or learned from the masters of 
worldly policy. How much, when we look into it| 
comes from other sources than Christ? 

HI. Let us begin to seek out and to apply His 
precepts to our whole life; to test by them all influ¬ 
ences that govern us. 

1. We shall find much that conforms to Christ's 
law, in SO far as our civilization is Christian. Let us 
verify all this as from Christ, and follow it now as 
part of our obedience to Him. 

2. We shall find precepts in Christ’s teaching 
which, in what at least seems to be their plain mean¬ 
ing, we have not acted on. Such cases, where wa 
seem to disregard, or diverge from, the precepts of 
the Master, call for careful examination. No doubt 
wisdom is needed for their interpretation. 

S. We shall find in our application of Christ's 
precepts that there are still with us actions and feel* 
mgs at variance witli our Master’s teaching. 

4. We may find that our whole scale of moral 
values differs from Christ’s: the scale of honour in 
which we range the virtues, the order of detestation 
in which we place the vices. 

IV. Let it be said, too, that the disciple must 
carry his Master’s teaching into all spheres, not 
into his private life, but also into his business and his 
politics. It is in our own lives that we have the 
nearest and freest field for acting as disciples of 
Christ Those only rightly obey Christ who believe 
on Him, who acknowledge Him as Master because 
they trust Him as Saviour.—P. J. MacLagan, Tfu 
Gospel View of Things, p. 40. 

* Be oot ye called Rabbi ... for one is your Master, even 

Christ’— Matthew xxiii. 8-10. 

To be throned apart, like a Divine being surrounded 
by the bought homage of one's fellows, and possessed 
of more power than a man can decently use, was a 
condition which excited in Delafield the same kind of 
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contemptuous revolt that it would have excited in 
8t Francis. ‘ Be ye not called master ; *—a Christian 
even of his transcendental and heterodox sort, if he 
were a Christian, must surely hold these words in 
awe—at least so far as concerned any mastery of the 
external or secular kind. To masteries of another 
order, the saint has never been disinclined.— Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in Lady Rose's Daughter chap. 

XXIII. 

RBrEREifcsi.—XXIII. 8-10.—T. G. Selby, The Strenumie 
Ooepel, p. 314. J. Clifford, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xliii. 
1893, p. 280 ; see also vol. xlvi. 1804, p. 210. G. Campbell 
Morgan, ibid, vol. Ixxi. 1907, p. 99. XXIII. 13.15.—T. G. 
Selby, The Lesson of a DiUrnma^ p. 319. XXIII. 15 . —H. 
Hensley Henson, Christian World PuLpit^ vol. lx. 1901, p. 
•37. 

compass sea and land to make one proselyte.’—M atth a w 
XXIII. 15. 

The proselytizing agency of the Roman Church in 
this country I take to be one of the worst of the 
religious influences of the age. I do not mean as to 
Its motives, for these I do not presume to touch, nor 
feel in any way called upon to question. But I 
speak of its effects, and they ore most deplorable. 
. . . With this pernicious agency I for my own part 
wish to have nothing whatever to do; although I 
am one who thinks lightly, in comparison with most 
men, of the absolute difiei-ences in our belief from 
the formal documents of Rome.— Gladstone in 1863. 

More than thirty years later, in the Nineteenth 
Century^ Mr. Gladstone remarked that he ‘would 
define the spirit of proselytism as a morbid appetite 
for effecting conversions, founded too often upon an 
overweening self-confidence and self-love'. 

THE VISIBLE TEMPLE 

^ Whether is greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth 
the gold ? *—Matthew xxiiu 17. 

A Temple there has been upon earth, a spiritual 
Temple, made up of living stones, a Temjile, as I may 
say, composed of souls ; a Temple with God for its 
Light, and Christ for the High Priest, with wings of 
angels for its arches, with saints and teachers for its 
pillars, and with worshippers for its pavement; such 
a Temple has been on earth ever since the Gospel 
was fii-st preached. This unseen, seciet, mysterious, 
spiritual Temple exists everywhere, throughout the 
kingdom of Christ, in all places, as perfect in one 

E lace as if it were not in another. Wherever there 
faith and love, this Temple is; faith and love, with 
the name of Christ, ai*e as heavenly charms and spells, 
to make present to us this Divine Temple, in every 

E art of ChrisPs kingdom. This Temple is invisible, 
ut it is perfect and real because it is invisible, and 
gains nothing in perfection by possessing visible 
tokens. There needs no outward ouilding to meet 
the eye in order to make it more of a Temple than 
it already is in itself. God, and Christ, and angels, 
and souls, are not these a heavenly court, all perfect, 
to which this world can add nothing? Though 
faithful Christians worship without splendour, with¬ 


out show, in a homely and rude way, still their wor¬ 
ship is as acceptable to God, as excellent, as holy, as 
though they worshipped in the public view of men, 
and with all the glory and riches of the world. . . . 

King's palaces are poor, whether in architecture or 
in decoration, compared with the shrines which have 
been reared to Him. The invisible Temple has be¬ 
come visible. As on a misty day the gloom gradu¬ 
ally melts, and the sun brightens, so have the glories 
of the spiritual world lit up this world below. The 
dull anti cold earth is penetrated by the rays. All 
around we see glim|vscs or i-eflcctions of those heavenly 
things which the elect of God shall one day see face 
to face. The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our l^rd and of His ChriNt; ‘ the Temple 
has sanctified the gold,’ and the prophecies made to 
the Chm*ch Lave been fulfilled to the letter.—J. H. 
Newman. 

Rbferencp —XXIII. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ voL xlv. 
No. 83i. 

THE DETAILS OF LIFE 

* These ye ought to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone.’- -Matthew xxm. 23 (R.V.). 

I. The efficiency of some great men has been seriously 
impaired by their neglect of the uninteresting parts 
of life and duty. Disraeli confessed of himself, ‘I 
want energy in those little affairs of which life greatly 
consists*. This hatred of the trivial, even in cases 
where detail was of the essence of statesmanship, was 
acknowledged by his friends to be a cause of hb 
weakness as a minister. On the other side, the 
greatest men who brought their work to splendid 
perfection, and whose lives were veritable triumphs, 
considered no detail of their task too trivial, no un¬ 
interesting portions of it too insipid, the truth being, 
the modest and monotonous details were so scrupu¬ 
lously wrought out that glorious success seemed to 
flower magical ly. 

H. Life cannot be all interesting; much that it 
involves is necessarily stale and flat In this contempt 
of triviality we suffer loss. We miss the essential 
discipline of the trivial, and missing that are not 
prepared for the greater situations and seasons: 
Ignoring the grandeur of the minute, we defraud 
oui’sclves of one of the chief delights of existence; 
and having neglected insignificant particulars, we 
have certainly more or less marred the whole result 
in character and destiny, which is made up of insij^ 
nificant particulars. 

HI. Detail is of the essence of life, and he is ^8t 
and shall be great who knows it. There is teaching, 
diseijiline, and blessing of the highest order in faith¬ 
fulness in monotonous days and things. ‘And the 
hand of the Lord was there upon me; and He said 
unto me, Arise, go forth into the plain, and I will 
there talk with thee. Tlicn I arose, and went forth 
into the plain: and, behold, the glory of the Lord 
stood there* (Ezek. la 22 , 23). On the flat, dull, 
monotonous stretches of life does God speak with 
men and show them His glory.—W. L. Watxinsoh 
Themes for Hours of Meditation, p. 186. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF PROPORTION 

‘1 he weightier matters.’—M atthew xxiii. 23. 

This is the doctrine of proportion, pei-spective, rela¬ 
tivity, in things spiritual, religious, pious, and pi-acti- 
cally ^ood. One matter is of so much consequence, 
and tlie other matter is of so much less con.socjuence; 
they are both important, but one is lighter than the 
other—and ye have omitted the weightier mattei*s. 

L Here are men who are deeply concerned about 
a creed. Are they concerned about the right thing? 
Only a man of superficial mind would speak disre¬ 
spect fully of forms of faith. They are useful, helpful, 
gometimes they approach the very point of essential 
necessity. W^hat is greater than creeil ? Faith, faith 
is larger in all its inclusiveness and suggestivencss 
than any creed can ever be. Many men cannot put 
faith within the limits of credal form. Are we then 
to make infidels of them? Shall we not recognize 
that they arc attending to the weightier inattei's 
of the law, and approach them, and recognize what 
measure of sinceiity and earnestness may be obvious 
in all their spirit and action. 

II. This line of reiisoning might be fitly applied to 
the Bible itself. No man is going to be so fatuous 
and impious as to deny the great importance of many 
aspects of the controvei*sy raging around the Bible; 
let us, however, be careful that we do not diminish 
the authority of the Bible by misunderstanding the 
purpose of the Bible itself. How did Jesus Clirist 
Himself use the Bible? By the Bible, of course, 1 
mean the Old Testament IIis will be the right way. 
What did He go to the Old Testament for? For 
Himself, this is the whole necessity : to find the Son 
of God should be the object of every Biblical student 
and reader. 

HI. Apply the matter to the question of the Sab^ 
bath. Here are men who lielieve that the Sabbath 
begins at twilight of one day and goes on to evening 
twilight of another day. I'hey keep Sabbath by the 
clock : up to five minutes within the time they can 
be buying and selling and getting gain, but now it 
is Sabbath Day, because a bell has been struck. 
Another man says, ‘ I go the length of admitting 
that one in seven should be a day of rest*. That is 
the weightier matter; he is a Sabbatarian, in the 
truest, widest, noblest sense of the term. 

IV. Apply this also to service. Some men can 
render one kind of service and some another; let 
every man be distinctive in his mission, and be most 
himself because he atteiuls to the weightier niatteis 
which he is pediliarly constituted to carry out to 
completeness of fruition.— Joskph Parker, The Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, p. 28. 

Illasiridlon, —I go to the Great Northern Railway 
to go to Scotland. The man who is in charge of the 
place insists on being fundamental; he is a man of cul¬ 
ture. When I approach him, he says, * Let us begin 
at the beginning,* my reply is, *I want to go to Edin¬ 
burgh ‘ By no means begin at that end of the busi¬ 
ness,* he will reply; ‘let us beat once elementary, 
fundamental, and complete.* I look at the man with 


a feeling of vacuity, for either he is out of his head 
or I am. He says, ‘ This is the Great Northeni Rail¬ 
way *. I re[)ly, ‘ I never doubted that *. ‘ But do you 

undei-staiid it?* ‘I think so.* ‘Let me explain it 
to you,* he continues. ‘Consider the importance of 
the word “ the,*’ a little word, an article, and a definite 
one; in all languages the article plays a most impor¬ 
tant part “ Great,** a word you might apply to kings, 
to empires, to the heavens themselves. “ Northern,** 
not North-FiasteiTi — mark that; and not North- 
Western, be on your guard; this is an age of soph¬ 
istry; not the North-Western. Not the Southern, 
but the Northern. Stand in front of a map, where 
is the North? At the top—mark that* I thank 
him for his lecture, and feel that it must have cost 
him a great many hours of anxiety to prepare it, and 
I say now to a porter, ‘ Where is the train to Edin¬ 
burgh * ? He says, ‘ It is gone, sir! * Gone I Will 
this man who has been lecturing to me on the Great 
Northern bring it back ? Never; he has befooled me. 
So it will be with many at the last. Whilst you 
have been talking about mattere of absolutely insig¬ 
nificant impoi tance, or of merely relative importance, 
the train will have gone. — Joseph Parker, The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 41. 

* These ye ought to have done, and not to have left the other 

undone.’ —Matthew xxiii. 23. 

Writing in 1826 upon the prospects of reform within 
the Church of h^iUgland, Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, ob¬ 
serves ; ‘ The difliculty will always be practically, who 
is to reform it ? For the clergy have a horror of the 
House of Commons, and Parliament and the country 
will never trust the matter to the clergy. If we had 
our general assembly, there might be some chance; 
but, as it is, I know no more hopeless prospect, and 
every year I live, this is to me more painful. If half 
the energy and resources which have been turned to 
Bible societies and missions, had steadily been applied 
to the reform of our own institutions, and the enforc¬ 
ing the principles of the Gospel among ourselves, I 
cannot think but that we should have been fulfilling 
a higher duty, and with the blessing of God might 
have produced more satisfactory fruit * Thc.se things 
ye ought to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone.* 

Rkfkrkncbs.—XXIII. 23.—W. J. Butler, What ia Our 
Praent Danger, Sermont, 1870-93. J. Parker, The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, p. 32. F. B. Cowl, Straight Tracks, p. 13w 
XXIII. 23, 24.—H. Hensley Henson, Christian World Piil- 
pii, vol. lx. 1901, p. 3G0. D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels^ 

p. 181. 

MISTAKEN MAGNITUDES 

* Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a cameL* 

—Matthew xxiii. 24. 

It was one great complaint of our Lord against the 
Pharisees, that they had lost the relative magnitude 
of things. 

I. One of the great arts of worthy livin is to see 
things in their relative importance. It is a great 
thing to know a h*ifle when you meet it It is equally 
great, when the decisive moment comes, to seize it 
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and use it with every power of manhood. It is such 
swift distinguishing octween the groat and little, 
such vision of the relative magnitude of things, that 
is one secret of a quiet and conquering life. 

1. The failure to see things in their true propoi*tions 
is often seen in relation to our grievances. When a 
man has a grievance he is almost certain to have dis¬ 
torted vision. You can block out the sun by the 
smallest coin if you hold the coin near enough to the 
eye. And we have a way of dwelling on our grievances, 
till we lose sight of the blue heaven above us. 

2. Of course, I am aware that the failure to sec 
things in their true proportions has sometimes got 
physical and not moral roots. We ai*e so apt to be 
jaundiced and think bitter things, when all that we 
want is a little rest and sunshine. 

Of all the secondary ministries of God for helping 
us to see things as they are, there is none quite so 
wonderful as sleep. We go to rest troubled, perplexed, 
despondent. We cannot see how we shall get through 
at all. But when we waken, how different things are! 
Jesus loved to speak of death as sleep. Our ‘death,* 
for Christ, was sleep, and sleep is the passage to a glad 
awaking. There will be no mistaken magnitudes in 
heaven. Thci*e will be no errors in proportion there. 
We shall no longer be blind to the relative importance 
of things that confused us when we fell asleep. 

11. What are the Gospel powei's that help a man 
to see things as they are? 

1. Remember that the Gospel which we preach puts 
love at the very centie of our life. When anything 
else than love is at the centre, the gnats and camels 
are certain to get mixed. For love alone sees purely, 
clearly, deeply. Take away God, and things are chaos 
to me. And without love, I never can know God. 
You understand, then, the wisdom of Jesus Christ 
in putting love at the centre of our life. It focuses 
everything. It links the little and the great with 
the Creator, and brings things to their relative im¬ 
portance 

2. And then the Gospel takes our threescore yeaw 
and ten and lays them against the background of 
eternity. It is because Christ has bmught immortality 
to light that the Christian sees things in their true 
proportions. The efforts and strivings of our three¬ 
score yeai-s are not adjusted to the scale of seventy, 
they are adjusted to the scale of immortality. 

S. And then the Gc^spel brings us into fellowship 
with Christ, and that is our last gi'eat lesson in pro¬ 
portion. The heart that takes its measurements 
from Jesus is likely to be pretty near the truth.— 
G. H. Morrison, Sun-Rise, p. 32. 

Ulusiration. —Mr. Fronde, in his Spanish Story 
of the Armada, makes a significant remark about the 
Spanish king. He is showing the incompetence of 
Philip II, and he says: ‘The smallest thing and the 
largest seemed to occupy him equally*. That was 
one mark of Philip the Second’s incompetence. That 
gave the worst of all possible starts to the Armada. 
And for the equipping of nobler vessels than these 
galleons, and the nghting of sterner battles than they 


fought, that s|)int spoils incompetcucy still.—G. H. 
Morrison, Sun-Rise, p. 33. 

FORMALISM 

‘Woe unto you, scribes ! ’—Matthew xxiii. 25 . 

I. What is the explanation of this unwonted severity 
of our Blessed Lord? Why was the whole tone of 
II is ordinary addresses so entirely altered? The 
answer is given in the words of the text. In that 
solemn sentence the veidict of (jod Almighty is re* 
coided upon the whole race of Pharisees, ‘ Ve make 
clean the outside of the cup and of the plotter*. 
Tlnjieart of these |)rofe^sol•s was not right with God. 
They responded to thi? calls of public charity, but no 
true love for God and man reigned in their souls. 

From this hvpociLy our lx)rd revolted with the 
united strei'gla of 11 is human and Divine nature, 
lie made one hist effbi t to save them from themselves, 
to reveal the truth to their blinded hearts, to snatch 
them back liom the abyss which was already opening 
to rec eive them. 

II. How was it that these Pharisees could descend 
to sncL depths of inicpiity ? 

There was, no doubt, a time in the lives of these 
Pharisees when they were conscious of heavenly as¬ 
pirations—a blessed spring-tide of the soul when 
i*efresiling showers descended from on high to quicken 
the good seed which had been sown in their hearts. 
They shrank, however, from the sacrifices by which 
real holiness could be attained. They held back from 
the free sunender of their heart to God. Thi y were 
afraid of the answer which might be returned if they 
inquired of their Father in heaven, ‘ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?* So Satan took advantage of 
their indecision, and suggested an easier method by 
which the favour of heaven could be attiined. Under 
the guidance of this master-teacher of deceit they 
renounced the nigged pathway of inward self-denial, 
and turned into the smoother road of external obedi- 
cncc. 

III. The temptation of compounding for inward 
sin by conectness of outward conduct will press most 
heavily upon those who, without any real change of 
heart, have come to be considered religious. They 
have great doubts whether they are really religious, 
whether they are ready to die and appear before the 

; judgment seat of Christ. Yet they shrink from so 
humbling themselves os to acknowledge the false 
foundation on which their spiritual fabric has been 
rai.scd. Their character for godliness is too precious 
a possession to be lightly abandoned. So, instead of 
falling down on their knees and praying God Al¬ 
mighty to create in them a clean heart and^ renew a 
right spirit within them, they direct all their efforts 
to preserving the ap])earance of goodness, are mere 
misenihle counterfeits, so the nrocess goes on very 
easily and very surely under the crafty guidance of 
the master-spirit of deceit Conscience is soothed, 
the still small voice is silenced, and unless the Spirit 
of God arrest their downw^anl course they become at 
last like whited sepulchres— all is well on the outside; 
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they are fair and spotless in the eye of man. But 
within there is no love for God, no warmth of self- 
lacriHce, no sorrow for sin, no enthusiasm for their 
Lord, no growing religious life—only tlie cold chill 
of death, the second death—the death of the soul I— 
Bishop G. H. Wilkinson, The Invisible Olory, p. 62. 

Illuytration. —Just as in some foreign capital the 
crown and the sword of a giant king are preserved, 
though for centuries no head has been found large 
enough to wear the crown, no hand of strength 
sufficient to wield the sword, so was it with those poor 
Pharisees. In the thronged street, the crown of 
righteousness was borne before them, and men cried 
‘Rabbi, Rabbi*—but theirs were not the heads on 
which its jewels were first intended to sparkle, they 
were not the Godlike heroes for whom its massive rob^ 
had l)een moulded. 

On their foreheads and on the folds of each gor¬ 
geous robe might be observed the texts of Scripture 
ostentatiously displayed, but their puny hands were 
powerless to wield that sword of the spirit, their 
feeble wills were impotent to wage a Godlike warfare 
against man’s triple foe—the world, the flesh, the 
devil. In this alone had they succeeded—tliat they 
had made clean the outside of the cup and of the 
platter.— Bishop G. H. Wilkinson, The Invisible 
Olory, p. 66. 

*Thou blind Pharisee 1 cleanse first the inside of the cup, that 
the outside may be clean also.*— Matthew xxiii. 26 . 

*Thi8,’ says Matthew Arnold, ‘was the very ground- 
principle in Jesus Chri.st *8 teaching. Instead of 
attending so much to your outward acts, attend. He 
said, first of all to your inward thoughts, to the state 
of your heart and feelings. This doctrine has per¬ 
haps been overstrained and misapplied by certain 
people since; hut it was the lesson which at that 
time was above all needed. It is a great progress 
beyond even that advanced maxim of pious Jews: 
“ To do justice and judgment is more acceptable than 
sacrifice **. For to do justice and judgment is still, 
as we have remarked, something external, and may 
leave the feelings untouched, uncleared, dead. What 
was wanted was to plough up, clear, and quicken the 
feehngs themselves. And this is what Jesus did.’ 

RESPECTABLE SIN 

* Ye are like onto whited sepulchres.*— Matthew xxiii. 37 . 
The imagery of this denunciation would appeal 
powerfully to a Jewish audience. These whited sepul¬ 
chres, gleaming in the sun, were a familiar feature in 
the landscape. You are not to think of them as 
separate buildings, like the mausoleums of the Ro¬ 
mans. They were just caverns cut in the limestone 
rock, with a gi-eat stone set up to close the opening. 
And once a year these stones were whitewashed, not 
for the purpose of making them look beautiful, but 
to warn people that a grave was there, lest they 
should touch it, and touching, be defiled. Many a 
time our Lord had wonder^ at them, when He 
rambled among the hills at Nazareth. Ydu know 
how the darkness and the dead men’s bones would 


stir the imagination of a boy. And now in the glow 
of His anger at the Pharisees, He sees again that 
haunting of His youth, ‘Ye are like unto these 
whited sepulchres, beautiful outwardly, but full of all 
uncleanness 

Now we cannot have a moment's doubt as to the 
spiritual meaning of that figure. That figure is en¬ 
shrined in common speech as perfectly expressive of 
the hypocrite. The man who is one thing inwardly, 
another outwardly—who is not really what he seems 
to be—of such hypocrisy in its most general aspect, 
I might textually speak to-night. But I want to get 
nearer to the text even than that; to seize upon its 
characteristic feature; to show how it stands a|)art 
amid the many figures of the hypocrite. Now thia^ 
I think, is the emphatic thing here —that the Pharisee 
never shocked nor startled people. He never out¬ 
raged the feelings of society; never broke through its 
unwritten laws. Whatever he might be in the sight 
of God, in the sight of men there was no fault to find. 
The Pharisee was eminently guilty: he was also re¬ 
spectable. I want then to speak upon the subject 
of respectable sin. 

I. Respectable sin is not just secret sin. I do not 
mean by respectable sin that sin of which others have 
got no suspicion. It is true that so long as a man’s 
sin is secret, he may still keep the respect of the com¬ 
munity. If he is cunning enough to hide his shame^ 
he may still pass as a reputable citizen. But the 
point to note is that that respectability depends upon 
the keeping of the secret. The moment the sin is 
trumpeted abroad, the man becomes an alien and an 
outcast It is not such sin that is respectable. It is 
sin that, when known, carries no social stigma. It b 
sin that a man may openly commit, and yet not for¬ 
feit his place in the community. It is sin that is 
toleratea in general opinion; that is not visited with 
social ostracism; that does not shut the door in a 
man’s face of the society in which he loves to move 

II. Now when we study the earthly life of Jesus, 
there is one thing that we soon come to see. It is 
with what terrible and dread severity He judged those 
sins we call respectable. There is often an clement 
of unexpectedness in the moral judgments of our 
Saviour. He is sometimes severe where we should have 
been lenient; He is often lenient where we sliould 
be severe. And nowhere is this more remarkable 
than in His attitude towards actual sins, as He saw 
them in the streets of Galilee, and in the homes and 
in the market-place. All sin was hateful to Jcsut 
Christ, because all sin was rebellion against God. 
He never condoned sin in any form; never thought 
of it as the other side of goodness. And yet un¬ 
doubtedly the sins that stirred Him most were not 
the sins of passion or of weakness. ITiey were the 
cold and calculating sins which masqueraded as re¬ 
spectable. Think for example of the Temple traders 
Did anyone think the less of them for trading so? 
Was not that traffic a general convenience, acquiesced 
in by society without protest? Yet never in all hb 
life was Chrbt so angry—so filled with a passion of 
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tumultuous scorn—as when He knit His scourge, and 
drove them forth, and hurled the charge of robber in 
their teeth. It was not in that way that He spoke to 
Peter. It was not thus that He had addressed the 
Magdalene. Towards them, in the whole conduct of 
the Saviour, there is the throb of unutterable tender¬ 
ness. But towards the Pharisees and towards the 
tradera I look for any such tenderness in vain. Christ 
hurled His bitterest and sternest judgments upon the 
sins of respectability. 

III. Sin that is respectable has an unequalled power 
of deadening the conscience. In the mirror of the 
society he moves in, a man sees nothing to alarm or 
ten-ify. 

Is this not true of respectable sin, that of all sin it 
is most pernicious in its influence ? I think that Jesus 
Christ condemned it so, because He was the lover of 
mankind. He saw its untold power to allure. He saw 
how mightily it would appeal to natures that would 
turn in loathing from coarae vice. And therefore did 
He terribly denounce it, out of His great love for 
foolish men, who are so ready to think that anything 
is right when they can do it without social censure. 
—G. H. Morrison, The Return of the Angela^ p. 77. 

*Te are like unto whited sepulchres which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men's bones, 
and of all uncleanness.*— Matthew xxiii. 27. 

Compare the sentences inserted by Charlotte Bronte 
in her preface to the second edition of Jane Eyre: 
‘Conventionality is not morality. Self-righteous¬ 
ness is not religion. To attack the flirt is not to 
assail the second. To pluck the mask from the face 
of the Pharisee, is not to lift an impious hand to the 
Ci'own of Thoms, . . . The world may not like to see 
these ideas dissevered, for it has been accustomed to 
blend them ; finding it convenient to make external 
show pass for sterling worth—to let whitewashed 
walls vouch for clean shrines. It may hate him who 
dares to scrutinize and expose—to rase the gilding 
and show base metal underneath it, to penetrate the 
sepulchre and reveal charnel relics; but hate as it will, 
it is indebted to him,* 

How much among us might be likened to a whited 
sepulchre; outwardly, all pomp and strength; but 
inwardly full of honor and despair and dead men’s 
bones I Iron highways, with their wains fire-winged, 
are uniting all ends of the firm Land; quays and 
moles, with their innumerable stately fleets, tame the 
ocean into our pliant bearer of burdens; Labour’s 
thousand arms, of sinew and of metal, all-conquering 
everywhere, from the tops of the mountain down to 
the depths of the mine and the caverns of the sea, 
ply unwearied ly for the service of man: yet man re¬ 
mains unserved. . . . Countries are rich, prosperous, 
in all manner of increase, beyond example; but the 
Men of those countries are poor, needier than ever of 
all sustenance outwai-d and inwaixl; of Belief, of 
Knowledge, of Money, of Food.— Carlyle. 

RaFERENCBS.—XXIII. 27, 28.—D. Fraser, AfetopWf uitli# 
Octpdiy p. 191. XXIII. 27-89.— A. Maclaren, Expotiliom of 
Edy Scripturo^St. Malthew XFIIL-XJCVIII. p. 139. 


‘Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites I because 
ye build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sep¬ 
ulchres of the righteous, and say, if we had been in the 
days of our fathers, we would not have been partakers 
With them in the blood of the prophets.’ —Matthew xxiii. 
29, 30. 

I SAW the sbxte of those, both priests and people, 
who, in reading the S( ri[)turcs, cry out much against 
Cain, Esau, and Judas, and other wicked men of 
former times, mentioned in the Holy Scrlptin es; but 
do not see the nature of Cain, of Esau, of Judas, and 
those othci*s in themselves. These said, it was they, 
they, they, they, that were the bad people ; putting 
it all from themselves ; but when some of them came, 
with the light and spirit of truth, to see into them¬ 
selves, then they came to say I, I, I, it is I myself, 
that have been the Ishmael, and the Esau, etc.— 
George Fox, 

‘ It is trite,’ says Professor Seeley, * that an original 
man is persecuted in his lifetime and idolized after 
his death, but it is a less familiar truth that the 
posthumous idolaters are the legitimate successors 
and representatives of the contemporary persecutors. 

. . . ’The second half of the original man s destiny is 
really worse than the first, and his failure is written 
more legibly in the blind veneration of succeeding 
ages than m the blind hostility of his own. He 
broke the chains by which men were bound ; he threw 
open to them the doom leading into the boundless 
freedom of nature and truth. But in the next 
generation he is idolized, and nature and truth are 
as much forgotten as ever; if he could return to 
earth, he would find that the crowbars and files with 
which he made his way out of the prison-house have 
been forged into the bolts and chains of a new prison 
called by his own name. And who are those who 
idolize his memory? Who are found building his 
sepulchre ? Precisely the same party which resisted 
his reform ; those who are bom for routine and can 
accommodate themselves to everything but freedom; 
those who in clinging to the wisdom of the pant 
suppose they love wistlom, but iq fact love only the 

[ )ast, and love the pa hi only because they hate the 
iving present' 

Speaking of adherents of theological creeds, the late 
Mr. li. H. Hutton once observed that ‘ the greater 
the glow of trust with which they formerly held 
possession of their past, the more sullenly do they 
fortify the empty sepulchres. ... It was a saying 
of Luther’s that the very people who, in his lifetime, 
would not touch the kernel of his teaching, would be 
greedy after the husks of it when he was once dead.’ 

The only valuable criticism is that which turns what 
is latent in the thought of a great writer against what 
is explicit, and thereby makes his works a stepping- 
stone to results which he did not himself attain. It 
was those who stoned the Prophets that built their 
sepulchres. Those who really reverenced them, 
showed it by following the spirit derived from them 
to new issues,—£. Cairo, preface to PhUoaophy of 
Kant 
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And, while we fools 

Are making courtesies and bmve compliments 
To our rare century, and courtierly 
Swaddling our strength in trammels of soft silk, 
The rotten depths grow rottener. 

—Augusta Webster. 

Rkfkrknces.—XXIII. 29-32. A. Orrock Jobiistou, Chrii- 
Han World Pulpit, vol. xl. 1891, p. 420. XXIII. 29-39.— 
Spurgeon, Smnonn, vol. xl. No. 2381. XXIII. 33.—J. 
Baldwin Brown, Ths Divine Treatment of Sin, p. 166. 

* 1 send unto you prophets, and wise men, and scribes: and 
some of them ye shall kill and crucify ; and some of them 
shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them 
from city to city.'— Matthew xxiii. 34 . 

Genkhatiqn after generation of insurgent Poles, or 
Italians, or what-not, may bleed and die, and seem 
to leave nothing to show for it all. But who are we 
that we should presume to judge how much ex¬ 
penditure of blood the keeping alive of an idea is 
worth ?— Memoirs of Henry Holbeach. 

Rkfehkncis.—XXIII. 34.—H. C. G. Moule, Christ e 
Witness to the Life to Corns, p. 120. XXIII. 34, 35.—11. E. 
Hutton, The Grown of Christ, vol. ii. p. 329. XXIII. 37.—A. G. 
Mortimer, The Church's Lessons for the Christian Year, part iv. 
p. 203. ‘ Plain Sermons' by contributors to the Tracts for the 
Times, vol. viii. p. 161. John Watson, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlviii. 1896, p. 60. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 243. C, Stamford, Symbols 
of Christ, p. 283. D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 209. 
C. Jerdan, Pastures of Tender Grass, p. 300. Spurgeon, Ser- 
ffions, vol. xl. No. 2301 ; vol. xlv. No. 2030. XXIII. 37, 38. 
—E. E. Smith, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. 1901, p. 228. 
XXIII. 38.—C. Jerdan, Pastures of Tender Grass, p. 110. 
XXIII. 41. —II. P. Liddon, Some lUementsof Religion, p. 201. 
XXIV. 1-21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2381. 
XXIV. 1-3.5.—R. IV. Dale, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlviii. 1895, pp. 00, 104. XXIV, 3.—D. Heagle, That 
Blessed Hope, p. 02. S. H. Kellogg, The Past a Prophecy of 
the Future, pp. 321, 339. XXiV. 0.—J. Addison Alexander, 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 275. XXIV. 6, 14,—II. Scott 
Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. 1901, p. 21G. 
XXIV. 7. — F. E. Paget, The Redemption *of War, p, 1. J. 
B. Mozley, Sermons Preached Before the University of Oxford, p, 
97. II. J. Coleridge, The Return of the King, p. 110. XXIV. 
11.—G. St Clair, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xl. 1891, p. 
830. 

THE INTRUSION OF THE WORLD 

'Because iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax 
cold.’— -Matthew xxiv. la. 

No doubt this referred originally to the great crash 
of the fall of Jerusalem. But one cannot help seeing 
that the whole prophecy describes lather the con¬ 
stantly recurring features of all epochs of great change 
affecting the kingdom of heaven than the details of 
special circumstances attaching to some one event 
1. Obsei-ve that it is more inside the Church that 
iniquity is said to abound. Thei*e may be a fair 
amount of morality and obedience in the Church. 
But it is the outside world, the mass of the people 
who arc not Christians in any real sense, in whom 
a low tone of morality abounds. And the Church of 
course ought to be the antagonist of this, to curb it 
and overcome it If it has failed to be so, then the 


world is leavening the Church. The two powers are 
always in existence and in operation; pernaps there 
is always action and reaction, but there are periods 
when the forces of the Church are evidently the 
stronger, and others when the world evidently is. 

IL I want to urge that as a truth not only about 
communities, but about individuals. Either you are 
salting the world or the world is putrefying you. 
There cannot be a severance of relations. You must 
either he actively giving out or passively receiving. 

In what are the bulk of professing Christians differ¬ 
ent fi’om the world ? They are like them in their 
views of thin^, in their amusements, in their puiRuits, 
in their ambitions, in their loves and fears. That no 
doubt partly comes from the more obvious parte of 
Christian morality having permeated to a consider¬ 
able extent the classes of society to which most of 
us belong. But that will not explain it all '^^ere 
should he a distinct difference of tone, a higher 
standard of self-sacrifice. It all comes to this, are 
we trying to be the salt, or are we letting the evil 
around us conquer unchecked ? 

III. The Cure. Honestly bring your hearts under 
the influence of the love that will kindle them. Our 
love as Christians is eminently reasonable. It rests 
upon a believed fact It is the echo of Christ’s love to 
us. It is not then to be produced by willing only or 
by effbi*t, but mainly by laying our hearts in sunshine 
that makes them warm. Then let the practical 
discipline of life go to cultivate that love, and to 
suppress what wars against it. Make an effort to 
keep Christ's love in mind, and practice the fruits of 
love, and guard against the intrasion of the world.— 
A, Maclaren. 

Referencb.—XXIV. 12. —H. J. Coleridge, The Return of 
the King, p. 89. 

* He that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.— 

Matthew xxiv, 13. 

This is one of those great notes which sound through 
Scripture, the necessity of continuance, of not stopping 
before the end. Love is tried by continuance, by 
going on with what we have begun.— Mozlky. 

Rbff.rescbs.— XXIV. 13.—StopforJ A. Brooke, Shoti 
Sermons, p. 41. J. Lewis Paton, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
Ixxi. 1907, p. 400. ‘ Plain Sermons' by contributors to the 

Tracts for the Times, vol. i. p. 318. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Senpture—St. Matthew XVIIL-XXVIIL p. 148. H. P. 
Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of Christ, p. 113. XXIV, 
14. — D. Heagle, That Blessed Hope, p. 90. S. Baring-Gould, 
Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 1. T. F. 
Lockyer, The Inspirations of the Christian Life, p. 99. O. P. 
Maclear, The Evidential Value of the Continuity of Missionary 
Enterprise, p. 1. XXIV. 16. — H. J. Coleridge, The Return 
of the King, p. 142. R. £. Hutton, The Oro%m of Christ, voL 
i. p. 3fr. 

* If any man shall say onto yon, Lo, here is Christ, or there | 

believe It not— Matthew xxiv. 23. 

Nothing doth so much keepe Men out of the Churcit 
and drive Men out of the Cnurch, as Breach of Unity : 
and therefore, whensoever it cometh to that passOp 
that one saith, Ecoe in deserto; Another saith, 
Ecce in peneiralibuM; That is, when some Men 
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<eeke Christ, in the conventicles of Heretikes, and 
others in an outward face of a church, that voice had 
need continually to sound in Mens eares, Nolite 
exire, Got not out. — Bacon. 

Rbpkrknces.—XXIV. 24.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol, vi. No. 
624. J. B. Wilkinson, Plain Preaching for a Year^ p. 191. 
XXIV. 24-20.—Alfred Rowland, ChrUiian World Pulpit^ vol. 
*lii. 1802, p. 71. XXIV. 25.— S. H. KeUogg, The Past a 
Prophecy of the Future^ p. 308. 

LIQHTNINa 

*For as the ligfhtning; cometh forth from the east, and is seen 
even unto the west; so shall the presence of the Son of 
Man be.'— Matthkw xxiv. 27 (R.V. margin). 

The presence of the Divine Humanity is likened to 
a flash of lightning; not, I imagine, to the destructive 
zig-zag forked lightning of the thunderstorm—that 
metaphor was appropriated by our Lord Himself to 
evil personified when He said : ‘Behold, I saw Satan, 
like lightning, fall from heaven*—but rather to that 
harmless beautiful illumination which we call summer 
lightning, or sheet lightning. 

I. ^Vhat, then, is this sheet lightning, and in what 
sense can it be an analogy of the presence of the 
Divine Humanity, the light of the world? Sheet 
lightning is the flashing into manifestation of an 
atnios[)heric power, always pi’esent everywhere but 
not always manifested. No man can define electricity, 
and yet it has been scientifically demonstrated to be 
the combining agent of matter, and without it the 
million million atoms of the material world would be 
disintegrated. 

The Incarnation is God manifest, as the lightning- 
flash is electricity manifest. His presence on earth 
b the coming into visibility of a Divine, world-creat¬ 
ing, world-sustaining presence, always everywhere 
diffused and operative; always everywhere the life, 
the spirit; but impei*sonal and unknowable to the 
finite minds of men, except as revealed under some 
limitation that man’s eye can see and man’s intelli¬ 
gence apprehend. 

II. These eves of the soul are greatly in our own 
power, 'rhe faculty of spiritual discernment, though 
it may be withered from non-use, is the hereditary 
possession of every human being. Eyes must be blind 
indeed that cannot see a lightning-flash. The Christ 
is the lightning-flash that reveals the nature of the 
Father Who loves us. Act as though it were true. 
Let the solemn mystery of that presence challenge 
you and subdue you. 

III. Obviously, in a very special and influential 
manner, is that same presence shrouded in every 
guaranteed act of the Church. At the supreme 
moment of earnest, faithful communion, the veil be¬ 
tween the two worlds is very thin; the spirits of the 
departed are very near; the soul is sti'engthencd by 
a bath of heaven’s sunshine from the presence of the 
glorified Redeemer—God’s lightning-flash illumina¬ 
ting the darkness of the world,—B asil Wilbeefoece, 
Bpeaking Good of Hia Name^ p. IX 


* As the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even unto 

the west; so shall also the coming of the Son of Man ba.' 

—Matthhw XXIV. 27, 

In her Life of Edward Irvimj, Mrs. Oliphant quotes 
a reminiscence of his preaching at Perth oy a Scottish 
minister. ‘ His text was taken from the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Matthew, regauling the coining of tlieSon 
of Man. I remember nothing of the sermon, save its 
general subject; but one thing I can never forget. 
While he was engaged in unfolding his subject, from 
out of a dark cloud, which obscured the Church, there 
came forth a bright blaze of lightning and a crash of 
thunder. There wa.s deep stillness in the audience. 
The preacher paused ; and from the stillness and the 
gloom, his powerful voice, clothed with increased 
solemnity, pronounced these words: For as the 
lightning ccrxrth out of the east^ and shineth even 
unto the west ; so shall the coming of the Son of 
Man he. You can imagine the cflect/ 

llBKr REPK M. —XXI V. 27.—Sir G. R. Fetherston, Bart., A 
Garden Kastwaid, p. 2G. D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels^ 
p. 221 . 

TiiE CARRION AND THE VULTURES 

• Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered 

together.’—M atthew xxiv. 2S. 

This grim parable has, of course, a strong Eastern 
colouring. It is best appreciated by dwellei-s in those 
lands. They tell us that no sooner is some sickly 
animal dead, or some piece of carrion thrown out by 
the way, than the vultures—for the eagle does not 
prey upon canion—appear. And so, says Christ, 
wherever there is a rotting, dead society, a carcass 
hopelessly con upt and evil, down upon it, as if dra^vn 
by some unerring attraction, will come the angel, the 
vulture of the Divine judgment. 

I. The fii'st thing in these most true and solemn 
words is this, that they are to us a revelation of a 
law which operates with unerring certainty through 
all the force of the world’s history. 

We cannot tell, but God can, when evil has become 
incurable; or when, in the language of my text, the 
man or the community has become a carcass. There 
may be flickcrings of life, all un-seen by our eyes, or 
there may be death, all unsuspected l)y our shallow 
vi.sion. So long as there is a possibility of amend¬ 
ment, ‘sentence against an evil work is not executed 
speedily’; and God dams back, as it were, the flow 
of His retributive judgment; ‘not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to the know- 
ledge ot the truth *. But when He sees that all is vain, 
that no longer is restoration or recovery possible, then 
He lets loose the flood ; or, in the language of my text, 
when the thing has become a carcass, then the vul¬ 
tures, God’s scavengers, come and clear it away from 
off’ the face of the earth. 

Let us see to it that we do our little part to be the 
salt of the earth which shall keep it from rotting, and 
80 drive away the vultures of judgment 

II. We have here a law which shall have a far more 
tremendous accomplishment in the future. 

Jesus Christ is to come in bodily foim as He went 
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away. All men are to be judged by Him. lliat 
judgment is to be the destruction of opposing forces, 
the 8weef)ing away of the carrion of moral evil. 

III. This is a law which need never touch you, nor 
you know anything about but by the hearing of the 
ear. ‘ There is no condemnation to them which are 
in Christ Jesus.* If we trust in that great Saviour 
we shall be quickened from the death of sin and so 
shall not be food for the vultures of judgment The 
hand Whose touch healed the leper will heal us, and 
our flesh will come again as the flesh of a little child. 
Christ has bared His breast to the Divine judgments 
against sin, and if by faith we shelter ourselves in 
Him, we shall never know the terrors of that awful 
day.—A. Maclaukn, Christ in the Heart, p. 105. 

IIefkhknces.— XXIV. >28. —A. Maclaren, Expositioni of 
Holy Scripture — St, Matthew XVIII,~XXVIII, p. 157 ; 
also British Weekly Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 417. H. J. Coleridge, 

The Return of the King, p. 214. W, H. Simcox, The Cessation 
of Prophecy, p. 188. C. Jordan, Pastures of Tender Grass, 
p. 104. VV. Alexander, The Great Question, p. 257. H. D. 
Rawnsley, (Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivl. 1899, p. 180. D. 
Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 232. J. Service, Sermons, 
p. 48. XXIV. 29, 30.— Bishop E. C. S. Gibson, The Old 
Tesksment in the New, p, 79. 

THE CROSS BLAZONED ON THE SKIES 
* And then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven.* 

—Matthew xxiv. 30. 

The Saviour declared that at the end of the present 
age, and on the verge of His Second Coming, a 
strange, mystic sign would ap|)ear upon the firma¬ 
ment 

What is that tremendous sign to be? I believe, 
with Dean Alford, that ‘ no sign completely answers 
the conditions but the Cross. 

I. Consider: Him to Whom the Sign Appertains. 

—He calls Himself ‘the Son of Man*. He adopts a 
phrase of Daniel the Prophet and gives it a definite 
and rich .signification. Who is this Son of Man? 
Evidently He stands in close relationship to human¬ 
ity. He is human in His nature and experience and 
sympathy. 

But does not the very term suggest that He was 
more than man ? So unique a relation to humanity 
must imply Divinity. It is noteworthy that in this 
•olenm discourse from which our text is taken, whilst 
He calls Himself the Son of Man He unequivocally 
calls Himself by names which none but a Divine 
Being dare apply to Him.self. 

II. Mark : The Wonderfulness of the Sign. —The 
emblazoned Cross is the sign of human sin. Never 
will the tribes of the earth realize fully the horror of 
sin till * shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in 
heaven *. 

The Cross burning on the forehead of the heavens 
it the sign of the guilt of sin. 

The Cross ardent on those resplendent heights is 
the sign of full and complete atonement. Can we 
be ^surprised that the Cross has, therefore, always 
been tne supreme symbol of the Christian religion ? 

The Cross kindled on the skies is the sign of 
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character. The ideal of Christian excellence it im 
the Cross, which also supplies the motive for striving 
after the ideal and the power to achieve the ideal. 

The Cross blazing in the skies is also the sign of 
the reward of the believer. Such as have trusted 
the Redeeming Cross will know assuredly then that 
they have not believed in vain. 

III. Let us seek to appreciate the Momentousneas 
of the Appearance of this Sign. 

Note carefully the time-point of my text, ‘And 
then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in 
heaven*. The appearance of the flaming Cross is to 
synchronize with astounding phenomena. 

In the Cross of Christ I glory 

Towering o’er the wrecks of time. 

That is the proclamation of a literal circumstano^ 
the Cross shall survive all things, even a.s (in God *8 
gracious purpose) it did antedate all things. On# 
wonders if the Cross will be a gospel to a world of 
sinnei's in that awful hour. 

The Cioss when it appears in heaven will give uni- 
versal compunction. The Lord saith that ‘then 
shall all the tribes of the earth mourn *. 

When the Cross appears Jesus will speedily to* 
turn as Lord, The ‘sign* will, as Matthew Henry 
puts it, ‘dash infidelity quite out of countenance*. 

When the Cross apf)ears the full salvation of 60 * 
lievers shall be declared. 

Finally; the Cross when it appears will reveal 
what shall he the glory of saints for srsr.~Dm»- 
DALE T. Youkg, The Travels of the Heart, p. 19. 

Referencwb.— XXIV. 30. — Bishop E. O. S, Gibson, The 
Old Testament in the New, p. 95. J. B. Wilkinson, Pkita 
Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 270. XXIV. 30, 31.—F. & 
Paget, Helps and Hindrances to the Christian Lifs, vol. 1. p. 
128. \V. B. Trevelyan, Sermons for the People (2iid Series), 

vol. il. p. 120. XXIV. 31.—Bishop E. C. S. Gibson, The (M 
Testament in the New, p. 109. 

THE PROPHET MAY 

* When his branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, 
know that summer is nigh.*— Matthew xxiv. 3 a. 

Transposing the words of an American preacher, ws 
may say that what Isaiah is among the lK)oks of tha 
Bible, that May is among the months of the yeaa 
When we come out on it from a cruel and lingering 
winter to behold the glory of the forest and thegraca 
of flowers—to mark the delicate beauty of 

Primroses and daises bright, 

And everything that loves the light— 

hope touches our hearts once more. If a hand Hea 
fast in oui*s that threatened to slip, if we still find 
ourselves together on the narrow road that leads by 
the great precipice, it is with a graver and deeper 
joy that we turn over the Divine pages of the Book 
of the Prophet May. 

I. May IS very fitly the season in which Christiaii 
workers meet to review their labours. ^ Some of them 
come to tell of reaping as well as sowing. They ara 
happy because they have seen the promise 01 th# 
kingdom, because they have felt the flush and 
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warmth of the approaching summer. For those to 
whom they carried the message the accepted day has 
risen. The Divine Spirit, almost before their very 
eyes, has renewed the souls of men. Their hearts are 
open to the teaching of the companies of prophets on 
tne hill sides and in the fields. But others receive it 
unreadily. They have sown in a gusty day. The 
clouds have been low in the sky. Nothing is apparent, 
nothing can be put into speech or print which does 
not speak of going back. It seems to them as if 
all were to end in misery, vanity, and enfeeblement. 
God rebukes them by His May. There ore long 
wintei*8 in grace, but the renewal never fails. 

II. For the rest St Paul urges them to be stead¬ 
fast, to be always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
by turning their thoughts to the field of death. That 
above all others is in the charge of Christ. Yet of 
visible proof that it is so there is next to none. No 
missionary, however despondent, sees such inespon- 
•Iveness. But when the Hope of all the harvest fell 
into the ground and died. He knew what would come 
of it. He rose again, and thereby ‘ made the dying 
deathless’. St. Paul argues it out very calmly. 
What sense sees is to faith the seed changing. It is 
a redeemed thing os much as the soul that waits it in 
the cloister of the Church expectant 

Therefore, looking at the iron rigour that holds 
and has held so long the field which the Lord has 
blessed! be steadfast, immovable, always abounding 
In the work of the Lord, and trusting in His 
prophecy. 

III. What is true on the great scale is equally true 
for the individual. Life in Christ is not history—it 
w prophecy. If it w'ere history it would be nothing, 
for what could the dim, vexed beginning of eternity 
count for when time was no more ? But eteniity is 
nothing but the unfolding and explaining of time. 
All that is not of Christ will pass ; we go loosed from 
it as from our sins in the Blood of the Lamb. But 
how much remains 1 The companionship that made 
life a holy and happy thing was cut short just at the 
opening. The plans with which the eager heart 
teemed all came to nothing. What forces of thought 
and love we have seemed to spend in vain I Are there 
wounds that cannot be healed, losses that cannot be 
made good, griefs that cannot be forgotten ? The 
answer is in the prophecy of May—of everlasting 
spring and unwithering flowers. — W. Robertson 
Nicoll, Ten Minute Sermons^ p. 69. 

References. —XXIV. 32.— C. Silvester Horne, ChrUtian 
fFarld Pulpit, vol. Ixix. 1906, p. 198. XXIV. 32, 33.—D. 
Heagle, Thai Blessed Hope, p. 44. XXIV. 34-36. — Bishop 

B. C. S. Gibson, T'he Old Testament in the New, p, 63. XXIV. 
S6.—S. H. Kellog^g, The Past a Prophecy of the Future, p. 
237. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some fVords of Christ, p. 1. 

C. Jerdan, Peutures of Tender Orase, p. 77. J. Orr, Chrietian 
World Pulpit, vol. Irii. p. 81. XXIV. 36. — D. Heagle, 
TKaJt Blees^ Hope, p. 44. 

‘As it was in the days of Noo.*— Matthew exiv. 37 . 

In his biography of William Morris, Mr. J. W. 
Mackail points out ( 11 . pp. 144 f.) the poet’s firm be* 
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lief in a catastrophe impending over modern civiliza¬ 
tion, a sort of twilight of the gods, a dying before 
regeneration, a sudden and complete avalanche of 
boi-barism leading to some re-birth of man. ‘ I have 
more faith,’ said Slorris once, * than a grain of mustard 
seed in the future history of “ civili/jition,” which I 
know now is doomed to destruction, and probably 
before very long; what a joy it is to think of! and 
how often it consoles me to think of harharism once 
more flooding the world, and real feelings and jmssions, 
however riidimentarv, taking tiie place ol our wretched 
hypocrisies. With this thought in my mind all the 
history of th(^ p.ust is lighted up and lives again to 
me. I used really to despair once because 1 tliought 
what the idiots of our day call |uogress would go on 
perfecting itst lf; happily I know now that all that 
will have a siuklen check-—sudden in appearance, I 
mean—“as it was in the days of Noe*'.* 

REFERKNn»*:tt.—XXIV. 37.—A. N. Obbard, Plain Sermone, 
p. 53. XXiV. 39.—Spurgoon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 823. 

* Then shall two men be in the field ; one is taken and one la 
left.*— Matthew xxiv. 40 . 

We are told that there shall two in the field, that 
the one shall be taken and the other left. But we 
have yet to learn why, in our limited vision, the 
choice seems invariably to be mistaken. We have 
yet to learn why he who is doing good work is taken 
from the field, leaving there the man whose tastes are 
urban.—H. Skton Merriman. 

I HAVE read of a remarkable Welshman, of whom it 
was said, when the grave closed over him, that he 
could frame a harp and play it; build a ship and sail 
it; compose an ode and set it to musia A brave 
fellow, that son of Wales—but I had once a brother 
who could do more and better than this, but the grave 
has closed over him, as over the gallant Welshman of 
yore; there are now but two that remember him— 
the one who bore him, and the being who was nur¬ 
tured at the same breast. He was taken, and I was 
left 1—Truly the ways of Providence are inscrutable. 
— Borrow in Lavengro, 

References.— XXIV. 40-42.—‘ Plain Sermons' by con¬ 
tributors to the Tracts for the Times, vol. lii. p. 49. 

♦Watch therefore/— Matthew xxiv. 4 a. 

The art of life resembles the art of the wrestler rather 
than of the dancer, inasmuch as man must stand ready 
and steady to meet sudden and unlooked-for attacks. 
—Marcus Aurelius. 

References.— XXIV. 42.-E. Aldom French, God!sMeemge 
Through Modern Doubt, p. 225. ‘ Plain Sermons' by contribu¬ 
tors to the Tracts for the Times, vol. vii. p. 277. XXIV. 42- 
44.—T. B. Dover, Some Quiet Lenten Thoughts, p. 87. XXIV. 
42-51. — A. Maclaren, Expositums of Holy Scripture — Si. 
Matthew XVIIL'XXVIIL p. 166. D. Fraser, Metaphors in 
the GospeU, p. 244. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2642. 
XXIV. 44.—R. D. B. Rawnsley, Village SerrMns (3rd Series), 
p. 1. W. Hay M. H. Aitken, Mission Sermons (2nd Series), 
p! 247. XXV.—R. Winterbotham, The Kingdom of Heamm, 
p. 145. 
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THE SUBSTANCE OP THE KINGDOM—THE 
DIVINE NATURE 
‘The king^dom of hcaTcn.*— Matthew xxv. x. 

The way by which a human soul born in sin becomes 
a kiii<:;(lom oi heaven, is the way of the New Birth, 
wherein God takes away our sin by the cleansing of the 
Precious Blood of Christ, and makes us by the power 
of His Holy Spirit partakera of the Divine nature. 

I. God l)eiiig the germ of every true human char¬ 
acter, if we want to know that true human nature is, 
we must know fn*st what is the character of God, 
Who is its ideal, and the root out of which it grows. 
That character is summed up by St. John in the 
phrase ‘ God is love,* and that love is the mutual love 
of the Three Blessed Pei’sons of the Undivided Trinity. 

God being what in the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and in all His works, we recognize Him to be, is the 
image in which you were formed, the type you are in¬ 
tended to grow up to. Nothing mean, sad, discourag¬ 
ing in all your experience, is what He made you for; 
as Christ was not made for the tortures of the Cross, 
but for the sacrifice, the love, the victory of the Cross. 

We are not necessaiily wrong in havii.g joy of any 
created good. The wrongness begins only when we 
begin to be satisfied with any created good, and stop 
in that which is the mere sketch and faintest outline 
of good, instead of going on through it to God Wlio 
is tlie substance of all good. 

II. And then God Himself, the Archetype, comes 
to you in the Word and Sacramei'.ts. And now the 
aspiration after holiness is no longer a vain longing; 
but your soul draws nigh to God, and is |)ossessed by 
Him, and as you persevere in this ])rayer you learn 
how the dedicated soul may be conformed to God, and 
become God’s kingdom. 

III. But who ever practically reaches this glory ? 
Is not the essence and abiding characteristic of human 
life vanity—misery ? No, it has never been so abso¬ 
lutely. Kvery man bears within liimself a reflection 
of the Divine goodness in his desire of good. 

And consider that you feed upon God in the 
Sacraments, not in order to possess Him for yourself 
alone. You are to interjiret, to reflect God to all 
who live round you. 

This is the .secret of the influence upon the human 
race of such a character as St. Francis of Assisi. In 
that homely, poor, and gentle lover we recognize the 
Eternal Love, and are kindled and inexpressibly 
cheered and enlightened. 

Our salvation is not in knowing all the finest moral 
distinctions, but in God Himself, Who comes in all 
the r/uliancy of His holiness to live, and build His 
Kingdom in us.—G. Coxgrkvk, The Parable of the 
Ten Virgins, p. 11. 

THE EXPECTANCY OP FAITH 

{Advent Season) 

Then shall the king;dom of heaven be likened onto ten 
virg:ins, which took their lamps, and went forth to meet 
the bridegroom. ~ Matthew xxv. i. 

The typical company in the parable represents the 


vaster company of the kingdom of God, the number 
‘ten* being of no spiritual significance, but yet fre¬ 
quently used as denoting a typical company; the 
kingdom of God in the language of the Gospels 
meaning the visible Church of Christ. We under¬ 
stand therefore that these ten virgins are a repre¬ 
sentative company waiting for the coming of the 
heavenly Bridegroom, and looking forward to final 
beatitude in the home which our Lord has formed 
for His chosen ones. 

There are two points to consider: expectancy, as 
a distinguishing mark of the life of the Church on 
earth; secondly, the going forth to meet the 
Messiah, as the chosen sUite of life of the individual 
members of His Church. 

I. As to expectancy, our state should be a con¬ 
tinual looking out for the dawn of the manifestation 
of Christ Tlie Christian mind is bent on the hope 
that we shall see the land that is far off* and follow 
in the triumphal march of the Bridegroom, and caiTy 
our standard safe ly in the midst of the glory ana 
beauty of the mystical company. 

H. These virgins were going forth to meet the 
Bridegroom. Under this idea is contained the whole 
life oi the individual members of the Mystical Body. 
It is a ‘going forth ’ to meet Him as He comes; true 
life is a going onward and upward, an animating 
quickening of the soul which has such expectancy. 
Our souls are gifted in various degrees all lawful 
callings are part of a Divine purpose to l>e carried 
on in His kingdom. Our Lord would have them 
carried out with energy and skill and varied powei's. 
For this purpose our gifts are infinitely various; but 
in one respect all are alike. The virgins all had one 
purpose: nil were waiting for the coming of the 
Bridegroom ; all were longing to see Him ; and the 
image ot the Bridegroom ever dwelt in their minds. 
And all who are faithful bear that image in their 
soul as a pci7)t*tual power, an ever-prompting influ¬ 
ence. AVe are so made as to form visions in our 
minds, and these have great influence over us. 

And such visions ever have practical teachings, 
telling us of duties to others; that each is but one 
of a company, with ever-constant calls of helpfulness, 
of relative duties, each demanding of us some effort 
for the forwarding of God’s purpose, all and each 
acting together, even as He himself lived and lives 
for others, carrying on in heaven the work of love 
manifested on earth.—T. T. Cabteb, The Spirit of 
Watchfulness, p. 8. 

References.— XXV. 1,—Henry Alford, AdvtrU Sermons^ 
p. 90. H. Scott Holland, Logie and Life, p. SOS. £. Fowle, 
Plain Preaching to Poor People (2nd Series), p. 129. W, Lee, 
University Sermons, p. 124. XXV. 1-12.—T. De Witt Tal- 
mag:e. Sermons, p. 24. Rayner Winterbotham, The Kingdom 
of Heaven, p. 25. XXV. 1-13.—T. Guthrie, Parahlee of Owe 
Lord, p. IGG. Cosmo Gordon Lang, Thoughts en Some ^ 
the Parables of Jesus, p. 83. R. Stewart, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxxvii. 1890, p. 392. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Seripturs^SL MaUhew XVUL^XXVIIL p. 176. B. W. 
Maturin, Practical Studies on the Parablss of Our Lord, 

138. Spurgeon, Sermons, rol. xlv. No. 2618, voL xlv. No. 264S. 
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THE TEN VIRGINS 
{Advent) 

Fire of them were wise, aod five were foolish.’— Matthew 

XXV. 2. 

L Our Lord seems to be drawing attention to the 
combination of outward resemblances and inwanl 
differences in the lives of men: the similarity of 
circumstances which so often conceals dissimilarity 
of characters. 

1. It is, for instance, an obvious fact that respecta¬ 
bility often, indeed usually, tends to resemble <jood- 
ness —all the virgins had their lamps burning. You 
cannot at first tell, or perhaps even at last tell, which 
ore the really gooid men, and which are the merely 
respectable ones. Yet in spite of resemblances be^ 
tween them, there is really a distinction as vital as 
we can conceive. For respectability is simply a re¬ 
gard for appearances—a regard for man ; goodness is 
a regard for realities—a regard for God. 

2. ”In ap|)ai‘ent weaknesses there is also very fre¬ 
quently a resemblance— They all sluml)erecl and 
riept*. So calm is apt to look very much like in¬ 
difference. But these superficial judgments count for 
very little. Absence of noise may mean absence of 
water, the dry and parehed channel; or it may mean 
the stillness, the silence of a tide which ‘moving 
seems asleep, too full for sound or foam*. 

But the teaching of our Lord is that ‘ whatsoever 
is covered shall be revealed *; that the secret distinc¬ 
tions of character, unobserved now, shall be made 
visible. In the parable of the Ten Virgins we see 
the tmth illustrated. 

II. It is not in quiet and untroubled times, when 
the lamp of life seems to burn gaily without any 
effort of our own, while in peace and security men 
‘slumber and sleep*—it is not in the ‘seasons of 
calm weather* that the true man, the character of 
the man, is made manifest, but in the sudden awaken¬ 
ing call—the midnight cries—the crises of life, that 
what has been ‘ hidden * is ‘ revealed *. These comings 
of the Bridegroom, these solemn crises, these revealing 
moments, are, according to our Lord, but the fore¬ 
shadowing and premonition of one other greater than 
all; and the last judgment is to be the final revela¬ 
tion of character. 

III. Take two practical thoughts suggested by the 
subject:— 

1. The thought of the supreme value of character, 
and therefore the supreme value of the individual 
soul. One of our commonest dangei-s is that of 
always trying to judge men and women by groups or 
classes, i.e. by circumstances instead of character. 

2. Though none may see the depths of our souls, 
yet there is One who even now is never deceived by 
appearances—One who knows the tiaie drift and 
tendency of our lives, who beholds us not only as we 
are, but as we are becoming—as we are to be. He 
knows the Virgins who, even when they sleep, are 
ready.—H. B. Gamble, The Ten Virgins, p. 3. 


GOODNESS NOT GOOD ENOUGH 

•. . . And five were foolish.’—M atthew xxv. a. 

These five foolish virgins were in some sense friends 
of the Hridegroom. And they stand here not exactly 
as repivsentative of the base, but of the good, although 
theie was something seriously the matter with their 
goodness—that is the point. 

I'he goinlness that is not good enough ! What is 
that? Let us say you have liere five foolish virgins, 
and they shall stand for five distinct t} pes of defec* 
tivc goodness. 

I. Ecclesiasticism Without Righteousness.— 

There is one gieat type of a goodness that is not 
good enough—formalisin without character. 

II. Morality Without Godliness.—It is always an 
advantage for a tnan to he moral ; but, beyond all, it 
is an infinite advantage for his morality to be founded 
upon the deep rock. 

In South Africa they sometimes come across yellow 
diaiUonds. They are really diamonds, but no king 
would ever ]>ut one ot them into his crowit Ana 
Uicre i.i many a man to-day who is a yellow diamond. 
His IS the morality of the surface, the morality of 
society, the morality of eticpiettc, but he has not been 
transformed in mind and spiiit, and he does not walk 
in the fear of God, and, therefore, G(h 1 will never 
know him in the day when lie makes up 11 is jewels. 

III. Sentiment Without Sacrifice.—Take care of 
your poetry, but mind it is the poetry of life. For, 
if at the last our religion has been imagination, 
romance, poetry, justheticism, it is the goodness that 
is not good enough, it is the liglit that fails. 

IV. Knowledge Without Obedience.—A man 
never knows enough until he has cried ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner’. A man never knows enough 
until he knows that he is a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. A man is not saved by what he knows, but 
by what he brings to bear on his daily life and 
action. Thank God for your knowledge. It is a 
golden lamp. But mind there is in it the oil of grace, 
the light of truth, and that your life is a life of obedi¬ 
ence and sacrifice. 

V. Enthusiasm Without Perseverance.—Good¬ 
ness is a conviction, a passion, a habit. And the light 
that you want is the light that docs not fail; the 
light that will burn steadily on through the years, 
and brightest at the last.—\V. L. Watkinsox, Chris^ 
tian World Pulpit^ vol. i.xvii. 1905, p. 36. 

Rkfkrenckr.—XXV. 2.—C. CJore, Chridtan World PulpU, 
vol. Iviii. 11)00, p. 385. C. Silvester Home, ibid, vol. IxviiL 
1905, p. 187. 

THE SPIRIT OF PREPARATION 

(Advent Season) 

* And five of them were wise, and five were foolish. Tliey that 
were foolish took their lamps, and took no oil with them. 
But the wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps.*— 
Matthew xxv. 2*4. 

Two great lines of thought are here brought befoi* 

US:— 

L The Individuality of the Elect 
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II. The In tenor life of the Elect 

I. The Individuality; the contrast between the 
company and the several virgin members of whom it 
is composed. The company has a life of its own, and 
moves on irresf)ective of its numbers, and is received 
into the open dooi*s, following the Bridegroom, while 

ct certain membei*s of that chosen company may 

ave lost their place, not keeping true to the stan¬ 
dard of the sacred fellowship. 

Here we have the repi*esentation, first of the 
Mystical Body, as a whole; secondly, of the members 
of that Body. The greatest wonder that we can 
believe is the continual existence of the Church, ad¬ 
vancing on, as the Aik upon the waters, unassailable, 
sustained by higher powers. 

While this progress of the body continues ever, 
the individual, taken up into it may fail, as each is 
tried—each shaping his own destiny, each standing 
or falling as the higher life prevails or dies. This 
truth is shown in the parable, certain of the virgins 
failing to hold their place in the mystic company. 
And here is one of the greatest difficulties of faith, 
how to realize the separateness of each separate soul. 

II. And all depends on the interior condition of 
the soul. All forms of external activity spring from 
the life growing within—each showing its principles 
in deeds and word.s, the centre of each life ever giving 
out the powei-s of the individual soul. 

This truth appears in the parable as symbolized 
by the oil, which gives its power to the kindled 
lamp, for the oil is the inner source that feeds it. 
And this our Lord would bring out when He repre¬ 
sents the foolish virgins as saying to the wise, ‘Give 
us of your oil,' and the reply, ‘ Go ye rather to them 
that sell, and buy for yourselves*. For the interior 
life cannot be given by one individual to another. 

Of the oil, some have thought that it means one, 
some another, virtue; some have interpreted it as the 
Holy Spirit Himself. We may rather suppose that 
it represents both the Giver and the Gift. We can¬ 
not separate them. The Spirit goes forth in His 
Gift, and the Gift can live only as it abides in the 
Giver. The true spirit in us is kindled by the Holy 
Spirit according to the calling of God, through His 
indwe lling, and each soul has an individual destiny, a 
special history. And this individuality depends on 
the foundations of the life within ; the issues of life 
and death depending on what passes for good or evil 
within eacdi soul.—T. T. Cakteb, The Spirit of 
Watchfulness. 

Rrpeii«nc».— XXV. 2-4.—Henry Alford, Admit S^rmont, 

p. 121 . 

* The wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps.’—If atthiw 
uv.4« 

Herr lies the sole difference between the wise and 
thefooli.sh: the wise had private additional store of 
oil hid away in their own little vessels, so that the 
lamp lighted for them may be trimmed and refilled 
by their own peculiar oiL The common inheritance 
of grace brought down to us by a catholic church — 


this is the beginning of salvatioa But this cannot 
carry us through, unless deep in our own secret heart 
of heails we have stored up the hidden oil of ex¬ 
pectant love . . . the thoughtful, anxious, careful 
love, that does not rest in its own vague impulses 
and shallow fancies, but makes itself reac^ with given 
grace of God.— Canon Scott Holland. 

THE PATIENT WAITING 

(Advent Season) 

’Whoa the bridegroom tarried they all slumbered and slept* 
—Matthew xxv, 5. 

There have been different interpretations of this 
verse. One ancient Father has spoken of it as ‘ the 
rest or repose of faith *. 

Let us consider what we may thus leam as to the 
cause of the failure of the foolish virgins. 

I. The repose of faith implies an imagery corre¬ 
sponding with one of the beautiful antiphons of the 
Advent season, where St Paul refers to our mortal 
life as the night, ‘The night is far spent the day 
is at hand,’ the night meaning this period of our 
mortal life. 

Another passage in the Canticles explains more 
tersely the cause of the failure of the unready virgina 
The Bride says, ‘I sleep, but my heart waketh'. 
Within the slumber and the depth of sleep there 
may yet be the awakened heart the earnest prepara¬ 
tion for anticipatory joy. The heart may be thus 
far awake in sleep, the throbbing fullness of the light 
glowing within the soul implying the repose of faitk 
The absence of oil in the foolish vii’gins showed the 
loss of this tendency of the soul. 

H. There are, speaking generally, two causes of 
failure even among the faithful—the want of a true 
foundation, the want of forethought. 

I. It is needful to look closely at the foundations of 
one’s life to see how far one’s will is moved in con¬ 
formity with the Divine call; how far the stability of 
one’s inward resolves rests on faith unfailing and love 
unquenched. 

2. There is the difficulty of waiting—the need of 
patience. In a long illness, the first prostration seems 
not difficult to bear; let it continue, and the trial 
glows. ^ It is the bearing of such continuous strain 
which is the test of patience. It is the same in all 
the trials of life, its burdens, its responsibilities—with 
the questions of doubt and hopelessness. The real 
character is shown by the way in which one endures 
a lengthened period of such trial. And for such 
endurance we need forethought 

HI. We are told in this time of waiting to prepare 
to meet our God, to be patient, and to hope on, not 
to let the heart shrink back from what it has resolved. 
We are fed with the food of immortality washed in 
the cleansing Blood. Our faithful prayer is never 
counted vain. We are surrounded with companions 
in the race, and each year sets before us examples 
with a halo of truest witness. But all will depend on 
the waking heart. We are all toother, seemingly 
one, till the end corner and then toe distinction of 
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one from another will be seen in that awful light.— 
T. T. CaaTEB, The Spirit of Watch/ulnese, p. 23. 

OF DISCIPLINE. 

•While the bridegfroom tarried.'— Matthew xxv. 5. 

Oini Lord coming into the world taught us that the 
▼alue of the human nature which He assumed is not 
the value of the bodily power, or of the bare intelli- 
nce, but primarily of the spirit, which loves and 
ooses the highest, which rules all the other powers, 
and presents them to God. So when the Divine 
Word took our nature, His first movement in it was 
the giving of its whole value to God by the offering 
I of His will —the faculty of loving and choosing the 
highest. 

’ i. Christ gives to each of His members, by the 
; Sacraments, the virtue of His Sacrifice, of His free 
•elf-giving to the F'ather in love. By the Eternal 
Sp irit He offered Himself, and He gives us the same 
power and means of offering ourselves; and this is 
the reason for the tarrying of the bridegroom; He 
k giving us time to learn the one business of life— 
discipline to train the human heart and will in the 
exercise of the grace of Christ, in the vii*tue of Sacri¬ 
fice, in the self-giving to God. Naturally every fallen 
soul lives in itself, for itself. God saves it by giving 
to it a new nature, Christ Incarnate comes to be in 
it a new principle, a new life. But the will of each 
Christian has to assimilate that principle—to give 
itself up to that new life; and that requires time— 
time to learn to exercise its new movements, methods, 
mysteries, powers. 

II. God sows in us the seed of the life of His dear 
Son, and gives us opportunities of exerting it, so that 
it may grow in us. This heavenly life sets us on our 
feet hioking up to heaven, giving us a new upwaixl 
impulse, to start us on our way to heaven. And at 
our first movement in that way we find at once 
something that opposes —dilficulties within and with¬ 
out. Sometimes it is perplexing to a Christian to 
conceive why his way to God should be made so 
thorny, so dry and bare of sympathies and encourage¬ 
ments ; at last he learns that those difficulties are not 
obstacles at all, but the very way and the only way for 
him to God ; for it is those difficulties that teach him 
to look to God Himself as his end—and to God, not to 
any created means, as his otily power of attaining God. 

III. Our relation to God in Christ is the basis of 
Christian discipline. Acts of common courtesy need 
never be left to unreality; when they are done for 
Christ’s sake they become discipline, they purify us 

, from the selfishness of fallen nature, and nourish in 
us the nature of Christ on the throne of God. 

The testing of love by delay and disappointment is 
the supreme test. Every experience of weariness will 
awaken a loyal will to look up, expect, and prepare 
for the coming of the Bridegroom.—G. Congreve, 
The Parable of the Ten Virgins, p. 88. 

Rbperbncbs.— xxv. 6, —J. M. Neale, Sermom Preached in 
• Religioue House, vol. ii. p. 608. XXV. 6-8.—C. G. Lang, 
Ckarch Times, toL liii. 1906, p. 183. XXV. 6-9.—Henry 


Alford, Advent Sermons, p. 143. XXV, 6.—Henry Alford, 
Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. il, p. 93. Stopford A, Brookt, 
Short Sermons, p. 306. W, J. Knox-Li tile, Manchester Sermons, 
p. 105. 

THE CRY OP THE AWAKENED SOUL 

* Give us of your oil; for our lamps are gone out'—MAimw 
xxv. 8. 

That is the cry of the awakened soul as it rises to 
understand at a time of great need that all the re¬ 
sources that God has given it are wasted and spent. 
And the pathos of the cry is this, that many of these 
men in times of need call to their fellow-men, as the 
virgins in the parable did, thinking that out of the 
abundance of their lives their own wasted resources 
can be repaired. 

I. The Cry. —In many ways that cry reaches our 
ears to-day. The man looks up at his friend and he 
says, * You witli your certainty of hope, you with 
your simplicity, you with your assurance, give me of 
that assurance, of tliat simplicity Or another says, 

‘ I think of my own life harassed with its anxieties, 
oppressed with all ib. perplexities, and I ask you to 
give me of your calmness, of your peace'. Or we 
think again of some man who holds the faith of 
Jesus Christ in a narrow, in a hard, in an unloving 
8})irit, and he comes to us and says, ‘ Give me of that 
power, and of that zeal; my faith has no power, 
ideal no driving force. For the oil of the Spirit is 
being spent’ 

IL The Refusal. —The pathos of it all is this, that 
this cry of our fellow-men must meet with a simple 
and blank refusal. For the cry is not from the men 
who do not believe, who have not been taught They 
look up to the enthusiasm of Christ’s Church, and 
they say, ‘This we once had ; can you not give it us 
back ? ’ And our Lord says, and the experience of 
all life goes to show, that this cannot be done. ‘ Go 
and buy for yourselves.' The faith of Jesus Christ 
is not a thing which a man can believe on the word 
of a friend. The peace of Jesus Christ can never be 
gained by the mere infection of another’s peace. 
Only as we buy these things for ourselves shall we 
find the peace of God ‘ which passetli all understand¬ 
ing,’ the oil of the Spirit wliicn never faileth. 

III. What must the Church do?—And so in the 
face of this cry which reaches us from many quarten 
let us ask ourselves what the Church has got to da 
We of the Church have got to make the Tight that 
God has given us glow with such clear and distinct 
force that men shall realize that what is possible for 
us is possible also for them. Our human nature it 
meant to be a lamp through which the light of the 
Spirit shall gleam upon the darkness of the earth— 
not the lurid light of passion or the chill disturbed 
flicker of selfishness, but tlie steady clear flame of the 
Holy Spirit What was it that stirred men as they 
watched the life of Jesus Christ on earth ? It was a 
possibility which they had never suspected before— 
the possibility of a pure and untainted humanity 
through which, as from a lamp, streamed out the 
light of God. And I, too, must make my lamp so 
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transcendcntly pure that the man whose faith is 
dying will say, 'That which you have, tell me where 
I can get it, so that I may get it for myself’. 

Rkkkrrncbs.— XXV. 8.—A. Maclaren, Exposiiiont of IToly 
Seriptur$—Matthew XVIIL-XXVIIL p. 181. J. Iloiider* 
•on, Sermons^ p. 311, A. G. Mortimer, The ChurcXt Leuont 
far the Christian Year^ vol. iv. p. 214. 

* But the wise answered, Not so; lest there be not enough for 
us and you.’ — Matthkw xxv. 9. 

All experienced wrestlers with fate and fortune know 
well that success has often, at the critical time, de¬ 
pended upon some very triHing advantage which the 
slightest diminution of power would have lost to 
them. No one knows the full immensity of the 
difference between having power enough to make a 
little headway against obstacles, and just falling short 
of the power which is necessary at the time. In 
every great intellectual career there are situations 
like that of a steamer with a storm-wind directly 
against her and an iron-bound coast behind. If the 
engines are stiong enough to gain an inch an hour 
she is safe, but if they lose there is no hope.—P. G. 
Hamkrton, The InieUeciaal Life, p. 22. 

* And the door was shut*— Matthbw xxv. 10 . 
Compare Tennyson’s well-known song, ‘ Late, late so 
late/ in * Guinevere’. 

It is a matter of frequent remark, that bad systems 
are destroyed, not when they are at their worst, but 
when they are in the process of an attemj)ted reform. 
Witness the French monarchy at the Revolution, 
compared with its state under Louis XV. The reason 
of this seems to be that the reform is forced on by a 
change in public opinion which goes forward at an 
accelerated rate, faster than the reform can be effected. 
If the improvement could be made freely from within, 
it might still be in time. There is the same differ¬ 
ence in the individual between a forced restitution 
which has no merit in it, and a genuine, spontaneous, 
repentance. Some have concluded that it is better 
not to reform, since Proviilcnce and history seem 
against it; but the tine lesson is. Reform in time; 
Providence and history have their‘Too late.’—Da. 
Ker, Thoughts for Heart and Life, p. 41. 

Reperencks.— xxv. 10 . —H. P. Liddon, Advent »n Si, 
PauVsy p. 400. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
St. Matthew XVIII..XXVJII, p. 189. XXV. 10-13.—Henry 
Alford, Advent Sermons, p. ICO. XXV. 11.—C. Perren, 
Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 288. X.W. 11-13.—Gordon 
Calthrop, Penny Pulpit, vol. xii. No. C80, p. IGl. XXV. 
13. — Stopford A. Brooke, Short Sermons, p. 299. Phillips 
Brooks, The Law of Growth, p. 39. F. Y. Leggatt, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixx, 1900, p, 280. 

THE USE OP TALENTS 

'The kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far 
country, who called his own servants, and delivered unto 
them his goods. And unto one he gave five talents, to 
another two, and to another one ; to every man according 
to his several ability; and straightway took his Jouroey? 
—Matthew xxv. 14, 15. 

Here is a pamble of our blessed Lord’s which has 
practically ^ded a woi*d to human language, and 


furnished a living protest against human self-suffi¬ 
ciency. A talented man is not so much the man who 
is largely equipped for self-display, as one to whom 
much is given, and of whom much will be required. 

I. Notice that this parable, although tending to the 
same end^ is different to the parable of the Virgins, 
wherewith it is closely associated. There, we are 
allowed to see certain difficulties which beset those 
who wait for their Lord ; here, we have to consider 
the responsibilities of those who work for Him. 

What a real lesson we should have learned if we 
could i*ealize that life is a vocation, not a scramble 
for prizes, that we are called to God, not merely to 
work, that so much health, so much time, so much 
resouice, so much wisdom, so much money, yes, so 
much ill-health, so much want of money, so to speak, 
so much distress, are all put into our hands by God 
for the development of His work. Then we should 
be able to understand that feeling which prompted 
Archbishop Benson to say to a friend, who was 
knocking off with his stick the luxuriant brambles 
which were running over the top of the green hedge 
in the country lane, ‘ Don’t do that, it is breaking 
the third commandment’. For all the green things 
of the earth belong to God. 

And we do well to notice that the talents as they 
came from God wei’e unetjually distributed; once 
more the good things of this life are not a rich prize 
in which all ought to have an equal share, but one 
work has to be done by many agents, each equipped 
for the particular department which falls to his lot 
True it is that each man receives his endowment 
according to his capacity. Some of these inccpialities 
of capacity came from God Himself, some ai*e brought 
about by human neglect, for some the man is himsell 
responsil)le. 

II. We gather further from this parable that the 
talents which God distributes are not like pi'ccious 
curiosities to be kept in a museum and presented to 
Him again intact, out there is a mention of trading 
and bankers and interest, which ail point to a con¬ 
tinual and profitable investment of Divine endow¬ 
ments. 

There are many bankers ready to trade with the 
five talents and the two, and to develop them and 
even to double them, but not in the currency of 
heaven, or in schemes which the Lord when He 
comes will recognize. It will be a sad thing, if we 
find that the intellect which was given us tliat we 
might develop the world for God, and prepare the 
way for Christ, has been spent in rearing up the love 
of self in self-advancement It is so hai*d to remem¬ 
ber God, and to balance this sense of proprietoi-ship 
which belongs to ‘ My own,’ with the sense of respons^ 
bility which belongs to ‘ His goods’. Hence we see 
the practical value of religion, to warn us and remind 
us of an absent Master. 

HI. But the main interest of the teaching of the 
parable centres after all on the man who had i*eceived 
one talent, and miserably failed in his duty of trading 
with it 
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We all know the careless possessor of one talent, 
who absolutely does no good in the world, who eats 
and drinks and does his monotonous drudgery without 
life or interest, who comes into the world unknown, 
who passes through it unnoticed, and dies undesired, 
angry with God, grumbling at circumstances, dissatis¬ 
fied with himself. What little work he has done has 
ended in this, in sullenness, in gloom, in selfishness, 
in sensuality, in despair: he has been engaged all 
his life in burying his one talent. And when his 
Lord conics he stands empty and barehanded before 
Him. 

And vet what a gift it is, this one talent, which 
he so thanklessly misuses. What a privilege it is 
even to live at all, what a privilege to he a Chiistian, 
what a privilege to have opportunities of being useful 
to one single heino; in God’s univei-se.—W. C. E. 
Nkwroi.t, Words of Exhortation^ p. 181. 

Jllustration. —In building a great cathedral there 
is some master-mind, and then are employed variously 
endowed craftsmen, down to the day-labourer, all 
ccjually necessary to the completion of the design. 
We do not need artists to dig foundations, nor masons 
to do the work of carvers. Some have five talents, 
some have tw'o, and some have one, hut all work at 
one design.—W. C. E. Newbolt, Words of Exhorta- 
tion^ p. 186. 

USEFUL MEDIOCRITY 
(The Parable of the Talents) 

Matthew xxv, 14-30. 

Takixg a man's talents to represent the sum of his 
abilities, opportunities, and privileges, let us see what 
we can learn from a consicleration of the character 
and work of the man who had two talents. The 
servants \vho had one and five talents bestowed upon 
them could doubtless teach us much ; each is a typical 
and representative character. Hut it will sufTice now 
if we limit our meditation to the servant who was 
entnislcd with two talents, lie is the man who 
stands between the higliest and the lowest He was 
not so lilierally dealt with as the man above him 
with five talents; hut on the other hand, he has 
twice as much granted to him as the man below him 
with only one talent This servant with the two 
talents stands as the representative of the mediocre 
man, the man whose abilities and opportunities are 
neither so many as some others enjoy, nor so few as 
multitudes have to be contented with. Such a man’s 
character and work are worthy of study. 

Consider:— 

I. The Numerousness of men with two talents. 
They constitute the majority of mankind. This is 
true as regards the possession of intellectual gifts. 
Men of distinct genius are few. Five talents in this 
respect have l>een granted but now and then, here 
and there. Shakespeare in literature, Jlaphael in 
art, Chrysostom in the pulpit, Newton in science, 
Edison in invention—such as these are five-talented 
men, and how rarely such brilliant stars appear in 
the crowded firmament of life! 


For few may wield the power 
Whose spells uplift or thrill; 

. The barrier, fixed yet fine, 

We may not cross at will. 

And on the other hand, among normal men and 
women, the one-talented are compiratively few. 

So again in regard to opportunities. Take, for 
example, opportunities of influencing othei*s. A few 
jieople have wide scope and weighty chances. The 
popular preacher who attracts a congregation num¬ 
bered by thousands; the statesman who, when he 
speaks, addresses a listening empire; the succe.ssful 
writer whose hooks march out of publishers’ estab¬ 
lishments in liattnlions—such as these are men of 
five talents, so far as influence is concerned ; aiul they 
are not a multitude, (’outlasting with them are the 
people whose circle of associates is limited. The 
lonely settler In a new colony wlio sc arce secs a neigh¬ 
bour s face once in a month ; the sailor who can meet 
only the s> dozen shipmates each day during k 
long vciyage; liie invalid imprisoned in the sickroom 
—all such h/ivc hut one tilent in the way of influence. 
But the mass of mankind come under none of these 
categonos. They are ordinary human Ixjings, meeting 
with and influencing an average number of people; 
in this respect they have two talents. 

Take again the matter of advantages. We think 
naturally of the advantage of wealth, and the same 
truth holds good. Millionaires—men of live talents 
in regard to wealth—are rare. To most men Agur’s 
desire has been granted ; they have neither poverty 
nor riches. The great middle class, people of two 
talents in the matter of wealth, are the strength of 
the riation and of the Church. So in regard to the 
advantage of education. A small number aic privi¬ 
leged to go through a univci’sity career, and not many 
nowadays are absolutely illiterate. Most |)eople have 
just two talents, so far as educational advantages are 
concerned. And in every department and s|)here of 
life the same truth can be demonstrated ; two-talented 
men constitute by far the largest section of humanity. 

Consider;— 

II. The Temptations of the two-talented maa 
Now, to test and try his servants was the evident 
purpose of the ‘lord’ who distributed the talents; 
and the testing for the man with two talents would 
come both from the servant above him, with five 
talents, and the servant below him with one. 'I'he 
two-talcnted servant would he temnted to he envious 
of the man with live talents. Anti it is this teinpta- 
tion to envy and covetousness to which the mediocre 
man is always exposed. He is tempted to murmur 
as he looks around him : ‘ If only I had A’s intellectual 
<rifts, what would I not do! If only I had B’s oppor¬ 
tunities I If only I had C’s wealth! In a word, if 
only I had live talents instead of the^ contemptible 

two_what a furore I would make in the world! * 

Now, all such cankering envy must be resolutely 
evicted from the mind of the two-talented man. 
The last commandment of the decalogue has an ap 
plication for all who are thus moderately endowed 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s— talents. 
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III. The Value of the man with two talents. Such 
▼6rily are the backbone of the Church and society. 

Ijet the army of the two-talented, therefore, do 
their duty and exercise their gifts, even if they are 
conscious that theirs are only mediocre powers; for 
it would be disastrous, indeed, if such witmirew from 
service and hid their Lord’s money. ‘Occupy till I 
come,' is the Master's word.— Herbert VVindross, 
The Life Victoriovs, p. 97 . 

Rbfbrences.— XXV. 14, 15. — Lyman Abbott, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlix. 1890, p. 99. Eugene Bersier, Ser- 
wurns, p. 1 . B. W. llandolph, Church Times, vol. liv. 1905, 
p. 188. XXV. 14, 80. — C. Gordon Lan^i thoughts on Some of 
ths Parables of Jesus, p. 103. B. W. Maturiu, Practical Studies 
on the Parables of Our Lord, p. 150^ A. Maclareii, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — St, Matthew XVIIL-XXVllI. p. 195. G. 
Philip, Home in the World Beyond, p. 19. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
Tol. idv. No. 2643. XXV. 16-18.—Eugene Bersier, Sermons, 
p. 11. 

* He that had received one went and digged in the earth, and 

hid his lord’s money.’— Matthkw xxv. i 8 . 

When Sir Philip Sidney was frittering away his 
powers in vain dreams and court life, his noble old 
friend, I.Anguet, strove to recall him to the responsi¬ 
bilities of statesmanship for which he was so singu¬ 
larly fitted. ‘Think not that God endowed you with 
pails so excellent to the end that you should let them 
rot in leisure, llather hold firmly that Me requires 
more from you than from those to whom He has been 
less liberal of talents. . . . Nature has adorned you 
with the richest gifts of mind and lK)dy; fortune 
with noble blood and wealth and splendid family 
connexions; arid you from your first boyhood have 
cultivated your intellect by those studies which are 
most helpful to men in their struggle after virtue. 
Will you then refuse your energies to your country, 
when it demands them ? Will you bury that dis¬ 
tinguished talent God has given you?' 

* After A long time the lord of those servants cometh, and 

reckoncth with them.’ —Matthkw xxv, 19 . 

The more we advance in knowledge, the more we 
shall come to judge men in the spirit of the parable 
of the talents ; that is by the net result of their lives, 
by their e.ssential unselfishness, by the degree in which 
they employ and the objects to which they direct 
their capacities and opportunities.—W. E. H. Lkcky. 

With all sublunary entities, this b the question of 
questions. What talent is bom to you ? How do 
you employ that ?— Carlyle. 

References.— XXV. 19.—C. Gore, Church Times, vol. xlii. 

1899, p. 693; see also Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviil. 

1900, p. 371 . 

* He that had received five talents came and brought other five 

talents.’ —Matthew xxv. 20. 

Compare the fifth chapter of Law's Serious Call* 

THE FACT OP FAITHFULNESS 

* Well done, thou good and faithful servant: thou hast been 

faithful over a few things. 1 will make thee ruler over 
many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’-- 
Matthew xxv. ai. 

Accordino to the measurements of Jesus, we are face 
to face here with a test of character. It is in faith¬ 


fulness that men are great; it is in unfaithfulness 
that they are weak. 

One of the latest critics of Shakespeare, Professor 
Bradley, insists upon the faithfulness of Shakespeara 
It is the fidelity of Shakespeare, in a mind of extra¬ 
ordinary power, he says, that has really made Shake¬ 
speare what he is. 

I. Our Lord Recognizes that Faithfulness Calls 
for Courage.—It is significant that the man who hid 
his Lilent said to his lord, ‘ I was afraid '. In trading 
there was a ceilain risk, as in all commerce, I suppose 
there is a certaifi risk, and the man with the one 
talent was unfaithful because he had not the courage 
for that venture. 

II. Our Lord Makes Faithfulness the Road to 
Power.—‘ Because thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee a ruler over many things.* 
God’s rewai-ds grow out of the struggle that we wage, 
as the fruit of the autumn otows from the flower of 
spring. ‘Because thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things.' It 
is because one is the outflow of the other, as is the 
bum of the spring among the heather. It is because, 
as flower from the bud, influence blossoms fi*om 
fidelity. 

III. Christ Associates Faithfulness With Joy.— 

To the faithful servant came this benediction : ‘ Enter 
thou into the joy of Thy Lord'. It is not success 
and joy, it is not fame and jo^ ; it is not these that 
are joined in our Lord’s teaching, but faithfulness and 
joy. The^e arc the bride and bridegroom and the 
marriage mystical of our Lord. 

Then look at the doom of the unfaithful servant; 
it is outer darkness and wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
A man who is unfaithful is always moving night- 
wards. He has been false to the light God gave him 
for his journey; and the man who has been unfaith¬ 
ful, when the day is done, what can he look for but 
remorse and teai-s?—G. H. Morrison, ChrisHcbn 
World Pulpit, voL lxxiv. p. 373. 

THE GIFT OP RULE 
• 1 will make thee ruler.’— Matthew xxv. ai. 

This is the word of Christ to the good and faithful 
servants who at last behold His face in righteousness. 
He docs not say, ‘ I will give thee many things; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord'. The promise is, ‘I 
will make thee ruler,' and the joy of our Lord is not 
in possessing, but in governing. 

1. It must be premised that the New Jerusalem^ 
that is, perfect blessedness—lies beyond death. With 
many social reformers all that is needed would seem 
to be a steady, universal bien-itre, always to be de- 
endent and relied upoa But this could only become 
appiness if the affections were deadened. Christianity 
quickens them for the very purpose of revealing 
man's true nature—of delivering him fi’om a base 
serfdom to the actual and the material. Were it 
otherwise, his dignity would be ignobly misprized, for 
the measure of a man is the measure of an angel 

Over against mere possession Christ sets the great 
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idea of rulership. Take leisure, for example. We 
are in the thick of a righteous movement for shorter 
hours. But suppose the day is reduced to half an 
hour, what pront is there if the man is not ruler over 
his leisure? Multitudes possess leisure; very few of 
them rule it The idler wakens to wonder how his 
day is to be got through, and the answer often comes 
from beneath. The general dullness and listlessnass 
of men with no occupation has passed into a proverb. 
Even generous natures often become sclHsh under this 
trial. It will be an evil day if working men learn to 
despise labour. The great safeguard for nearly all of 
os 18 to be found in almost unrehixed industry. It is 

C jmicious also to despise certain forms of labour. 

topia itself will need scavengei’s. But * I will make 
thee ruler over leisure * is a great promise to be per¬ 
fectly fulfilled on high, where endless service means 
endless rest. 

II. What is to be sought is not possession but 
rulership, and that can be gained only by faithfulness 
over a few things. 

* Faithful over a few thinp.’ In a sense this de¬ 
scribes truly the life which began in the manger and 
ended on the cross. It is still the schooling, and the 
only schooling, by which men learn to rule their own 
spirits and all kingdoms whose thrones they climb. 

The fulfilment of the promise takes various forms. 
We are familiar with it in this life. We see men go 
on from strength to strength, receiving more and 
more, and remaining unmastered by their possession. 
But before Christ all earthly life, even the most vic¬ 
torious, is but a passage from a * few things * to a * few 
things *. The distinctions we make here may but pain 
Him ; but * if that life is life, this is but a breath \ 
Inasmuch as no misdoing robs us of all, a man may 
begin faithfulness at the lowest point of poverty and 
shame, and be made ruler at last Our God is the 
God of Resurrection, and He can revive men and 
nations of men from seemingly utter death.—W, 
Robertson Nicoll, Ten MinvXe Sermons^ p. 267. 

WHAT IS THE JOY OF OUR LORD? 

* Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.*— Matthew xxv, 21 . 
Wk know what His sorrow was. ‘ How often would 
I have gathered thy children . . . and ye would not' 
What was His joy? When in the end He welcomes 
those who have been faithful to their trust, He says, 
‘Well done . . . enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord’. His praise has been generously bestowed 
through the failures of this life, and even in the 
humblest judgment the redeemed soul ever passed on 
itself, it has not been without a trembling conscious¬ 
ness of His broader love. Nor have His people—even 
when they saw Him not—been left without joy, joy 
unspeakaole and full of glory. But He speaks of a 
joy after death to which they had hitherto been 
strangers, a joy into which they would enter as into 
a home, and which would fold itself around them. It 
was to be His own joy. Anything He did not share 
would be nothing to them. How poor the promise 
would be, * He that overcometh shall inherit all things,* 


if it ended there. The possession of many things 
leaves the heart empty ; how should the possession of 
all thing^ enrich it? But when it goes on, ‘And I 
will be his God, and he shall be My son,' the words 
fall upon the soul like a shower of strength. 

What then is that joy which is the last guerdon 
of the ransomed ? He explains it Himself. ‘I will 
make thee ruler over many things.' It is the joy of 
ruling. ‘To him that overeometh will I grant to sit 
with Me on My throne.' In these and in many words 
like them. He answei’s a deep instinct and craving by 
imparting the sweet and wonderful secret of His pur¬ 
pose. 

I. It was His own joy in the world. When He 
leant back upon God and communed with His own 
heart, He said, ‘ The Father loveth the Son, and hath 
given all things into His hand*. Bower is the 
special gift of love, and Tie had received it ‘Thou 
savost that I am a king.' For a certain misnamed 
kingship He did not seek. He would have none of 
it Wlien they sought to make Him a king by force, 
He departed into a mountai)) Himself alone. Rank 
ami mle W this world lie rejected; He would suffer 
neither men, nor even His twelve legions of angels, to 
crown Him on an earthly throne. The only kingdom 
He cared to rule over wa.s a kingdom of kings, and 
He gives His subjects the promise of a throne. 

II. This joy of our Lord is reserved in its fullness 
for the other life. Here Ilis people fight the battle 
within themselves. With the great simplicity of re¬ 
velation, St James tells us the source of all distjuiet, 
from the meanest brawl to world-shaking war. ‘ From 
whence come wara and fightings among you ? Come 
they not hence, even of the lusts that war in your 
members?' The soul is peaceless till the will rules 
every other power, and till that will is Christ within. 
The true kings unto God have known this so well that 
they have hardly asked for any other dominion. And 
so they have often for the time been obscure, and ap¬ 
parently without influence. They have been thwart^ 
and enclosed. As McLeod Campbell said of his friend 
A J. Scott, ‘ How mysteriously God seemed to be at 
the same time increasing bis light and withholding 
from placing it on a candlestick ’. But our Ixiixl said, 
‘ Your time is always ready ; My time is not yet come.' 

HI. The saints mai'vel when the kingdom comes to 
them. ‘When saw we Thee an hungered, and gave 
Thee meat?* Yet in this way—the old and perfect 
way which Christ has taught His own—they arrive 
at their dominion. The meek shall inherit the earth. 
It must be so. Meekness wcai*s everything else out, 
and is as meek at last in its triumph as when stnpped 
and dispossessed. There is a magic in gentleness of 
which even the heathen dreamt when they imagined 
Osiris going forth to conquer the world, not with 
chariots and hoi*ses, but with music. Ix)ve which has 
not vaunted herself, has not sought her own; love 
which has borne all things, believed all things, hoped 
all things, must in the end inherit all things. 

The saints shall reign with Christ and be partakers 
of His kingly joy. Little as they may dwell on it. 
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the thought passes often through their hearts like a 
song in the night For the promise moaTis that one 
day their light will be all clear ; that it will he set on 
high till its last ray tiavels to its |Xjnod ; that there 
will l)e nothing to limit or obscure its force.—\V. 
Robkktson Nicoll, Ten Minute SermonSy p. 145. 

* 1 will make thee ruler over many thing^s.’—M atthew xxv. 21. 

* My idea of heaven/ said Tennyson, ‘ is the perpetual 
ministry of one soul to another.* 

In his Christmas paper for 1711 {SpectatoTy No. 
257), Adtiison closes a discussion on praise and fame 
with the reminder that God alone can fitly i*eward 
our virtues. Then he adds: ‘ Let the ambitious man 
therefore turn all his desire of fame this way; and, 
that he may prepare to himself a fame worthy of his 
ambition, let him consider that if he emj)loys his 
abilities to the best advantage, the time will come 
when the Supreme Governor of the world, the great 
Judge of mankind, who sees every degree of perfec¬ 
tion in others, and possesses all possible perfection 
in Himself, shall proclaim his work before men and 
angels, and |)ronounce to him in the presence of the 
whole ci*cation that best and most significant of 
applauses: Well doney thou good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into thy Master's joy* 
Macaui.ay describes a conversation he once had with 
I^ady Hullaiid, in which the word talents was men¬ 
tioned. ‘ I said that it Inul first appeared in theo¬ 
logical writing, that it was a metapnor taken from 
the [)arable in the New Testament, that it had 
gradually passed from the vocabulary of Divinity 
into common use. I challenged her to find it in any 
classical writer on general subjects before the Restora¬ 
tion, or even before the year 1700. I believe that I 
might .«afcly have gone down later. She .seemed sur- 
piiscd by this theory, never having, so far tis 1 could 
judge, heard of the parable of the Talents. 1 did 
not tell her, though I might have done so, that a 
person who professes to be a critic in the delicacies of 
the Englisli language ought to have the Bible at his 
fingers’ ends.* 

llKFKUKNCha.— XXV. 21. — H. C. G. Moule, The Secret of 
the Preneyice, p. 104. J. ,H. Jowett, Meditation* for Quid, 
Momenta, p. 08. S. Martin, Comfort in TroubUy p. 215. J. 
Guinness llo.::er8, Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. xli. 1802, p. 
65. G. G. llr.Tflley, ibid, vol. lix. 1001, p. 68. J. M. 
Neale, Sermona Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. 1. p. 
301. T. Sa.llor, Sunday Thoughts, p. 105. Ch. New, The 
Baptism of the Spirit, p. 280. M. R. Vincent, God and Bread, 
p. 117. XXV. 22, 23. — Spurgeon, Sermona, vol. iv. No. 175. 

THE DIVINE ACCEPTANCE 

* Well done, good and faithful servant; . . . enter thou into 

the joy of thy Lord.’ —Matthew xxv. 23. 

I. In cverv period or crisis of life the imperative 
claims of (Jod, of righteousnes.s, of truth, are forced 
upon us. God calls us in a way that can only be 
answered in self-dedication and earnest work. Obedi¬ 
ence is shown as the salvation of life. In self-sur¬ 
render we find God and live. 

If our souls are awake, faithful, and loving, ‘ all 


that we experience is a communication * of God's will, 
which is His love for us, ever reaching out to draw 
us to Hi nisei f, to guide, to control us. 

Life under the cheering control of this love of^ 
God is full of [lowers for work, for sacrifice, for learn¬ 
ing; it is full of a dee|dy contenting encouragement, 
at every turn, in every development of life ; for God's 
approval becomes at once the reason and "the reward 
of what we try to do, a fact that sustains coura^, a 
felt benediction that will keep us calm and stcaufast 
in days of conflict. 

‘ Apart from Me ye can do nothing.* All that we 
do is a part of the mighty working of the Incainate 
life of Jesus. 

II. The call of God, obedience in self-dedication 
and in work, the sacrifice of self—we cannot under¬ 
stand these or be ready for them, they will seem but 
n mistake, an illusion, a folly, unless the rcality of 
the Divine acceptance be, as it were, their interpre- 
tation, their sanction, their inspiration. In other 
woixls, the love of God must satisfy the soul that it 
claims, must inspire the obedience that it commands^ 
it must prepare and accept the sacrifice that it re¬ 
quires, it must fill the life that is emptied for its 
sake. And it does all this. For love is constituted 
the beginning and the end, the law and the inter¬ 
pretation, the principle and the fulfilment of life in 
I'elation to God. 

III. The gi’cat reality of love, to be felt and 
underetood in all thought and work, through every 
act of faith and will, is the life of Jesus in us. 

If thus you live, realizing manifoldly the life of 
the Christ in you, all you do will hear healthfully on 
the lives of others; from you they will learn their 
needed lessons of truth; through your influence will 
be ministered grace which they have scarcely learned 
to desire or to ask. Therefore act towards them in 
the consciousness of the love of God, reflect the light 
in which you live, by letting the peace and the love 
of God rule in your hearts always. Without this 
consciousness of relation to Him life must be a failure. 
With it, life is glad, fruitful and blessed.—G. Bektt, 
Fellowship With Gody p. 44. 

‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.'—M atthsw xxv. 23. 
The noblest thing a man can do is first Iiumbly to 
receive, and then to go amongst others and give. 
IVe not been able to give much. It's because I have 
received so little. And if there is anything in which 
I would be inclined to contradict Him, it would be if 
I heard Him say, ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant*.— Dr. John Duncan. 

‘Youth/ says Mr. Stevenson in his essay on Old 
Mortality, ‘ cannot bear to have come for so little^ 
and to go again so wholly. He cannot bcai*, above 
all, in that brief scene, to be still idle, and by way of 
cure, neglects the little that he has to do. The 
parable of the talents is the bnef epitome of youtK 
To believe in immortality is one thing, but it it 
first needful to lielieve in life.^ 

UKKEUBNCEf.—XXV. 23.—H. B. Ryle, On Holy Scriphm 
afid Crxticinny p. 139. Eugene Bertier, Sermons, p. 285. 
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WHY THE TALENT WAS BURIED 
*Then he which had received the one talent came and said. 
Lord, I knew Thee that Thou art an hard man, reaping: 
where Thou hast not sown, and g:athering: where 1 hou hast 
not strawed: and I was afraid, and went and hid Thy 
talent in the earth.’— Matthew xxv. 24, 25. 

L CoNsiDKE the slander here and the truth that con¬ 
tradicts it 

‘ I knew Thee that Thou art an hard man/ says he, 

* reaping where Thou hast not sown' (and he was 
standing with the unused talent in his hand all the 
while), ‘ and gathering where Thou hast not strawed/ 
That is to say, deep down in many a heart, that has 
never said as much to itself, there lies this black drop 
of gall—a conception of the Divine character rather 
as demanding than as giving, a thought of Him as 
exacting. 

It is not difficult to undei-stand why such a 
thought of God should rise in a heart which has no 
delight in Him nor in His service. There is a side 
to the truth as to God’s relations to man which 
gives a colour of plausibility to the slander, (irave 
and stringent requirements are made by the Divine 
law upon each of us ; and our consciences tell us that 
they have not been kept. Therefore, we seek to 
persuade ourselves that they are too severe. 

What is the truth that smites this slander to 
death? That God is perfect, pure, unrningicd, in¬ 
finite love. And what is love? The infinite desire 
to impart itself. The Cross of Christ is the answer 
to the slander, and the revelation of the giving 
God. 

II. Mark here the fear that dogs such a thought, 
and the love that casts out the fear. 

‘ I was afraid ! ^ If a man is not a fool, his emo¬ 
tions follow his thoughts, and hi.s thoughts ought 
to shape his emotions. And wherever there is the 
twilight of uncertainty upon the great lesson that 
the Cross of Jesus Christ has taught u.s, there there 
will be, however masked and however modified by 
other thoughts, deep in the human heart a perhajis 
unspoken but not, therefore, ineffectual dread of God. 
Some of you remember the awful words in one of 
Shakespeare’s plays: ‘Now I, to comfort him, bid 
him he should not think of God. I hoped there was 
no need to trouble himself with any such thoughts 
yet* What does that teach us ? ‘I knew Thee 
that Thou art an hard man ; and I was afraid/ 

The only way to get peifcct love that casts out 
fear is to be quite sure of the Father-love in heaven 
that begets it And the only way to be sure of the 
Infinite love in the heavens that kindles some little 
sjiark of love in our hearts here is to go to Christ 
and learn the lesson that He reveals to us at His 
Cross. 

III. Mark the torpor of fear and the activity of 
love. ‘ I was afraid, and I went and hid Thy talent 
in the earth.* 

Fear paralyses sei*vice, cuts the nerves of activity, 
makes a man refuse obedience to God. Love moves 
to action, fear paralyses into indolence.— A. Mac- 
LARKN, The Unchanging Chriet, p. 72. 


Rkfeiiknces.— xxv. 24.~J. T. Parr, Chridian World 
Pulpit^ vol. liv. 181)8, p. 185. XXV. 24, 2.5.—A. Maclaren, 
ExpontioTU of Holy Scripture--Si, Matthew XVIII.-XXVIII, 
p. 205. T. G. Selby, The Holy Spirit and Christian Privilege^ 
p. 251. Stopforrl A. Hrooke, Short Sermons^ p. 182. XXV. 
24, 25, 20.—11. S«‘ott Iloliand, Christian World Pulpily voL L 
18l)(;, p. 108. X.W. 24-27.—C. G. Lang, Church Tima, roL 
liii. 1005, p. 280. 

* I was afraid.’— Matthew xxv. 25. 

You see I am dying, hut I am not despondent; the 
Lord will set tlowii that to niy credit. I have 
bothered Him, the Most Gracious One, with jests 
only, never with moans and complaints! . , . Know 
this, not he is holy who hides himself from sin and 
lies calm. With cowardice you cannot defend your¬ 
self against sin ; thus also says the paiable 01 the 
Talents. —Goiikv, The Man who was Afraid, 
chap. xin. 

Bftiteu to ^’y all things and find all empty, than to 
try nothing a.id leave your life a blank. To do this 
is to commit the sin of him who biiiied his talent in 
a napki i—despicable sluggaitl.—C hakloitk llaoNTtt, 
Skirlzy, chap, xxiir. 

OxE of Dr. Johnson’s own prayers in early life, as he 
began the second volume of his Dictionary, was . 
‘(j God, who hast hitherto supported me, enal)le me 
to proceed in this labour, and in the whole task of 
my present state; that when I shall render up at the 
last day an accouiit of the talent connnitted to me, 
I may receive pardon, for the sake of Jesus Christ* 

Ukless the unsophisticated instincts of mankind are 
very far astray, our deepest gratitude is due not to 
the pure and "sinless, hut to the greatly daring and 
the strongly-doing—not to the monk in his convent 
or the ascetic on his pillar, but to the warrior in a 
good cause, to the adventurer in a grand enterprise, 
to the labourer in a noble work. ‘I cannot* (says 
Milton) ‘praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue that 
never sallies out and secs its advei*sary, but slinks out 
of the race where the immortal garland is to l)e run 
for^not without dust and heat.* A gieater than 
Milton has comforted us by the assurance that much 
is forgiven to those who love much ; that the active 
service of men (which is charity) covers a multitude 
of sins, and is nmre and loftier than creeds ; and that 
the talent l iid up in a white napkin and so scrupu¬ 
lously kept out of harm’s way, reaps no praise and 
bears no fruit; while the talent that is made to 
fructify in commerce, in administration, or otherwise, 
earns wealth fii'st and recompense and honour after¬ 
wards.—W. IIathboxe Gheo. 

REKKnENCES.—XXV. 25.—J. H. Jowott, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlv. 1884, p. 120. ‘Plain Sermons' by contri¬ 
butors to the Tracts for the Times, vol. ii. p. 181. 

• Thou knowest that I reap where I sowed not, and gather 
where 1 have not strawed. —Matthew xxv, 26 . 

The meaning of the parable, heard with ears unbe- 
sotted, is this : ‘ You, among hard and unjust men, 
yet suffer their claim to the return of what they 
never gave; you suffer them to reap, where they 
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have not strawed. But to me the Just Lord of your 
life—whose is the breath in yotir nostrils, whose the 
6ire in your blood, who gave you light and thought, 
and the fruit of earth and the dew of heaven—to me, 
of all this gift, will you return no fruit but only the 
dust of your bodies, and the wreck of your souls?*— 
Ruskin, Fors Clavigera, liil 

In R. L. Stevenson’s address to the Samoan chiefs, 
on the occasion of the opening of the road they had 
made, out of gratitude to him, he referred to this 
mirable of the Talents, asking them what they had 
Gone with their island, and reminding them that 
•God has both sown and straweil for you here in 
Samoa ; lie has given you a rich soil, a snlendid sun, 
copious rain; all is ready to your hanu, half done, 
and I repeat to you that thing which is sure ; if you 
do not occupy and use your country, others will. It 
will not continue to be youi-s and your children’s if 
you occupy it for nothing. You and your children 
will in that case be cast out into outer darkness, where 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth ; for that 
is the law of God, which passeth not away. I who 
speak to you have seen these things. I have seen 
them with my eyes, these j udgments of God.* After 
referring to Ireland and Hawaii, the speaker went on 
to urge the use of their opportunities. ' Now is the 
time for the true champions of Samoa to stand 
forth. And who is the true champion of Samoa? 

It is not the man who blackens his face, and cuts 
down trees, and kills pigs and wounded men. It is 
the man who makes rdads, who plants good trees, 
who gathers harvests, and is a profitable servant 
before the Lord, using and improving that great 
talent that has been given him in trust.* 

References.— XXV. 27. — M. R. Vincent, Chruttan World 
Fulpit, vol. li. 1897, p. 236. XXV, 28, 29.—H. Scott 
Holland, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. 1. 1896, p. 184. 

THE LAW OP THE LIFE OP GRACE 

*Unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance: but from him that hath not shall be takbi 
away even that which he hath.’— Matthew xxv. 29. 

•Unto him that hath, to him shall be given/ faith to 
the faithful, strength to the strong. 

I. When the parable of the Sower had been spoken, 
it seemed that the listening multitude had not quite 
underetood it. Their spiritual faculties were not 
developed as they might have been, had they been 
duly exercised on the revelation that had already 
been given. And so, although the kingdom of God 
was among them, they saw it not Nor were they 
forced to see it For God reveals Himself to men 
by degrees only as they are able to respond to His 
grace. The higher gift is only given to those by 
whom the lower gift has been used. 

Slowly must the secret be leamt, but it can be 
learnt still. *To him that hath, to him is givea* 
Those who survive and profit by discipline are those 
by whom the discipline is gladly embraced. It is 
not only in the kingdom of nature, not only in the 
course of human society, that the adaptation of self 
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to surroundings, the quick seizing of opportunity, tbs 
tenacious grasp of each new faculty as it is gained^ 
are necessary conditions of growth, progress, survival; 
this is also true of the kingdom of grace. 

If we find within ourselves no response to the 
higher truths of the Christian creeds, it may well be 
because we have not appropriated or lived by the 
plain words of Jesus Christ. 

H. ‘From strength to strength.^ That is in our 
text too. For the Lord applied the words of the 
text, not only to the reception of spiritual truth, but 
to the use of opportunity in all the details of Ufa 
They concern practice as well as theory. The woixle 
follow the parable of the Sower; they also sum up 
the lesson of the parable of the Talents. There if 
such a thing as ovcr-confidence in the spiritual life. 
But diffidence, too, may be a sin, if it be the source 
of neglect of duty. It was a saying of Archbishop 
Whately that the two things often go together 
Most men are inclined to over-estimate their own 
natural gifts, their talents, but at the same time to 
undcr-e^tiinate their opportunities, their influence for 
good or for evil. 

Use of opportunity brings increased power; its 
neglect ends in loss of power. That is the law of the 
spiritual as of the physical world ; and the parable of 
the Talents seems to warn us that the consequences 
of such use or neglect are not confined to this side of 
the grave.—J. H. Bkknaed, Via Domini^ p. 251. 

THE TENURE OP TRUTH 

* Unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance: but from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath. —Matthew xxv. 39. 

I. The first half of the verse asserts that unto every 
one that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance, or in other words that in the case of 
every man who has, his property shall not remain 
stationary, but certainly grow. As this is not a 
result that follows as a matter of course from the 
mere fact of possession, it is evident the solution of 
the saying depenils on the sort of possession described 
by the word ‘ hath *, Everything is held by a ten¬ 
ure corresponding to itself. 

It is evident we cannot be said to have made a 
truth our own till we have made it part of ourselvea 
Otherwise it remains separate from us, and our coik- 
nexion with it is uncertain and precarious. A man 
whose sincerity is assumed or put on, and not an in¬ 
tegral portion of himself, may very probably put it 
ofl* and act deceitfully under the pressure ot some 
passing temptation. 

In order to bring about such an assimilation o? 
fusion of one thing with another, th^ must be at 
least a potential likeness or congeniality of character 
between them. Religion is invested with a new 
character, because it is pervaded by a ^ew purpose^ 
its purpose being to bring us into sympathy with 
Christ, and to make that sympathy so powerful and 
complete that it shall bring our whole lives into 
unison with His. 
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The second characteristic of spiritual possession 
k that whatsoever a man has in this way he uses. 
This is plainly set forth in the parable to which in^ 
text is appended. The man who has the truth is 
the man who has made it one with himself, anti gives 
evidence of this by acting it out or using it in his 
daily life. Anyone else has only the semblance of 
possession. 

II. Consider the consequences that follow from 
this ‘having* and ‘not having* respectively. 

It is a law of nature as well as of grace that who¬ 
ever makes a thing work—that is, uses it according 
to its nature—will get out of it an ample compensa¬ 
tion and reward for his pains. So then, if you have 
the truth it will multiply itself in your hands. Do 
not be disappointed that you cannot always measure 
your progress, nor see the store you have in hand 
growing visibly under your eyes. Disappointments 
are but the rough places in the road that leads on to 
ftilfilmcnt 

In the last words of the vei^e our Lord refers to a 
rocess which is exactly the reverse of that which 

have been describing. It is the experience of the 
man who ‘ hath noV or as St. Luke puts it, only 
*seemeth to have,* and eventually loses his possession. 
This refers to those who have never received or used 
the truth, however familiar they may be with its 
terms. If you persist in refusing obedience to Christ 
now, you are surely rendering yourself less and less 
aipable of ever yielding it at any time. The whole 
array of motions that act upon the will must gradu¬ 
ally lose their intensity. Finally, you will become 
ttiffened into a fixed posture of unbelief. Not that 

J ou will have openly dismissed the thought of re- 
emption from your mind, or withdrawn your recog¬ 
nition of the Divinity of Christ, but you will have 
made yourself morally incapable of accepting Him 
and the vast revolution whicn that would imply over 
the whole remon of inveterate habit— C. Moinet, 
The Great Alternative, p. 85. 

Rrferbhces.—XXV. 29.—M. G. Glazebrook, Prospice, 
p. 11 . A. MacRae, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixv, 1904, 
p. 69. XXV, 31, 32.—‘ Plain Sermons * by contributors to the 
tVaeU for the Times, vol. ix. p. 167. B. F, Westcott, The 
Historic Faith, p. 87. XXV. 31, 33.—George Salmon, Gnos- 
Ueiemand Agnosticism, p. 311. H. J. Coleridge, The Return 
^the King, p. 302. XXV. 31-30. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
aii. No. 071. XXV. 31-40.—R. W. Dale, aristian World 
PvlpiU, vol. zlviii. 1895, p. 132. R. Winterbotham, The 
Kingdom of Heaven, p. 181. A. Maclaren, Expoeitione of Holy 
SeriptureSi. Matthew XVIIL^XXVIIL p. 213. 

*Afld He shall separate the nations one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats.—M atthew 
XXV. 32. 

*rvE got a religion of my own,* says an American 
Methodist woman in Mr. Harold Frederic's Illumi¬ 
nation, ‘and it*s got just one plank in it, and that 
that the time to separate the sheep from the 
goats is on Judgment Day, and that it can't be done 
a minute before.* 

‘That is a passage,’ says Zachariah Coleman in The 
Reflation in Tanner' e Lane, ‘ that I never could 


quite understand. I never, hardly, see a pure-breed, 
either of goat or sheep. I never see anybody who 
deserves to go straight to heaven or who deserves to 
go straight to hell. When the Judgment Day cornea, 
it will be a diflicult task.* 

Rekkrbncb.—XXV. 32. — Spurgeon, Sermons, voL cd. 
No. 1234. 

* He shall set the sheep on His right hand, but the goats 00 tha 

left.’— Matthkw xxv. 33 . 

Johnson : A man may have such a degree of hope aa 
to keep him quiet You see I am not quiet, from 
the vehemence with which I talk; but I do not de¬ 
spair. Mrs. Adams: You seem, sir, to forget the 
merits of our Redeemer. Johnson ; Madam, I do 
not forget the merits of our Redeemer; but my Re¬ 
deemer has said that He will set some on His light 
hand and some on His left— Boswell's Life of 
Johnson. 

* Come, ye blc:.^ed of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 

for you.’—M atthew xxv. 34. 

Every word full of life and joy. ‘Come':—this ia 
tht^ holding forth of the golden sceptre to warrant 
our approach unto this glory. Come, now, as near 
as you will. This is not such a ‘come' as we were 
wont to hear, ‘ Come, take up your cross, and follow 
Me*. Though that was sweet, yet this much more.— 
Richard Bax'fer. 

References.— XXV. 34.—J. Stalker, Christian World Pul¬ 
pit, vol. xlviii. 1895, p. 81. F. E. Paget, The Living and the 
DmuI, p. 325, XXV. 35.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 
1757 . XXV. 37 .—John Watson, Christian World 
vol. Ixiv. 1903, p. 273 . 

* Lord, when saw we Thee an hungred, and fed Thee ? . . . 

Lord, when saw we Thee an hungred, and did not miniiter 
unto Thee ? ’—Matthew xxv. 37 , 44 . 

The elect will be ignorant of their virtues, and the 
reprobate of the greatness of their crimes.— Pascal. 

It is noticeable how Christian morals differ from the 
morals of Christ, that we continually hear, os if of a 
specially meritorious thing, of‘seeing Christ' in the 
oor. But Christ Himself represents the blessed aa 
eing extremely surprised when He identifies Himself 
with the poor. Clearly these ‘blessed of the Father' 
had helped the poor for the poor's sake, not for any 
othei-s* .sake.— F. P. Cobbe. 

In Miriam's Schooling, Mr. Hale White describes 
how the heroine’s brother fell ill in London lodgings, 
and re(|uired incessant nursing. ‘To her surprise, 
her landlady instantly offered to share the duty with 
her. A ruue, stout, hard person she was, who stood 
in the shop all day long, winter and summer, amidst 
the potatoes ana firewood, with a woollen shawl 
round her neck and over her shoulders. A rude, 
stout, hard person, we say, was Mrs. Joll, fond of her 
beer, rather grimy, given to quarrel a little with her 
husband, could use strong language at times, bad 
the defects which might lie supposed to arise from 
constant traffic with the inhabitants of the Borough, 
and was utterly unintelligent so far as book learning 
went Nevertheless, she was well read in depart- 
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ments more important perhaps than books in the 
conduct of human life, and in her there was the one 
thing needful—the one thing which, if ever there is 
to be a Jnd;'ment Day, will put her on the right 
hand ; when all sorts of scientific people, religious 
peof)Ie, students of poetry, people with excpiisite 
emotions, will go on the left and be damned ever¬ 
lastingly/ 

Compare also Dr. Guthne’s account of how ‘John 
Pounds, a cobbler in Portsmouth, taking pity on the 
multitude of poor ragged children leit by ininistci*s 
and magistrates, and ladies and gentlemen, to go to 
ruin on the streets—how, like a good shepherd, he 
gathered in these wretched outcasts—how he liad 
trained them to God and to the woi Id ; and how, 
while earning his daily bicad by tlie sweat of his 
brow, he had rescued from misery aiul saved to society 
not less than five hundred of these children. . . . 
When the day comes when honour wdl be done to 
whom honour is due, I can fancy the crowd of those 
whose fame poets have sung, and to whose memory 
monuments have been raised, dividing like the wave, 
and, ])assing the great and the noble and the mighty 
of the land, this |X)or, obscure old man stepping for¬ 
ward and receiving the especial notice of Him who 
said, “Inasmuch as ye did it to one of tlie least of 
these, ye did it also to IVIe 

THE SOLIDARITY OP MAN AND GOD 

‘Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these My brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me.’— Matthkw XXV. 40. 

It is frequently pointed out that the sense of sin is 
decreasing, and for this charge there is considerable 
evidence. Confession to God has not the former 
accent of self-abasement and of pei’sonal guilt. Side 
by side, however, with lids decay in the consciousness 
of pei-sonal oflence against God, there is a sense of 
obligation towards our neighbour which is distinctly 
in advance of anything known to our fathci's. 

I. Are we not apt to isolate these two moral facts 
—the decay of the sense of sin against God, and the 
increase of the sense of sin against man? At least, 
we forget to correlate them; we assume that there is 
no unity in the religious life. Ought we not to 
believe that God is within this creation so that one 
cannot sejiaiatc any part of it from Him in whom 
eveiy part lives ancf moves and has its being. Is not 
the h em of His garment within reach of us all ? Can 
we injure a little child and not injure Him? Can 
we help a man in the stiaits of life and not help 
Him ? ^ 

Ought we to hesitate which idea of God to accept 
as our working principle in life? Is not the distant 
God a mechanical conception, and an obsolete deism ? 
Is not the indwelling God a convincing idea and the 
religion of Jesus? Within the sjihere of Christian 
thought there is only one life, one love, one faith, 
one sin. We speak of the solidarity of man : since 
the Incarnation we should speak of the solidarity of 
man and God. 


All service, as well as all injury, ends in God, and 
is done to God. 

11 . This truth should bring liberty to two opposite 
people, and the first is a believer, with a scrupulous 
conscience. There are Christians who are afraid of 
letting their heart go, and pouring forth their affec¬ 
tion upon those they love, lest they should be giving 
to the creature what ought to be reserved for GooC 
God is no watchful rival, demanding the lion's share 
of our heart. He is content if we love, for all the 
love we give to those whom we see we are giving to 
God whom we ciinnot see. And evety stream of love 
finds its way at last into the eternal ocean of His 
heart Irom which fii*st it rose. 

This truth should also he liberty to the unbeliever 
with an honest mind. There are many persons in 
the land to-day, and within the Church, who hesitate 
to call themselves Christians because, as they confess, 
they have not what they judge to be a right mind 
towards God. And yet this non-religious man, who 
has made no profession of faith, and counts himself 
unworthy to approach the Sacrament, may be the 
most loyal of husbands and the most self-sacrificing 
of fathei^, as well as a charitable citizen and a re¬ 
liable friend. lUit God—in this matter, if you 
plea.se, a jealous and grasping Master—claims eveiy 
act as done to Him. He hjis not known God, so my 
friend says, which is a serious loss of comfoi t But 
there is something more important and decisive—God 
has known him, God is loving him, and in a day to 
come God is going to reward him.—J. Watson (Ian 
Maci.arex), The Inspiration of Our Faith, p. ^861 

Jllnstration, —The tnith that if you sin against 
man you sin against God is impressively stated in the 
most intense hymn of penitence ever wiitten, the 
fifty-first Psalm. Whoever the writer was he had 
committed some gi'eat sin—a sin red with blood and 
black with lust. He was ashamed of himself and waa 
broken-hearted. Some fellow-creature had suffered 
cruelly at his hands, but when he went to the root of 
the matter he realized that his sin had touched God 
Himself, and that no creature could be insulted with¬ 
out wounding its Creator. ‘Against lliee,* he said, 

‘ against Tliee only have I sinned.’ If this be true^ 
then it follows on the other side that if any one hel|]i 
a human being in body or in soul, that person has 
helped God. If only the Psalmist had dealt right¬ 
eously by that man or that woman, he had been ablo 
to s/iy, ‘Thee only have I served*.—J. Watson (Ian 
Maclaren), The Inspiration of Our Faiths p. 29^ 

ONE OP THE LEAST 

•One of the least of these.*— Matthew xxv. 4 a 
Christ never despised little folks, little things, littld 
occasions, little duties; Jesus never turned away from 
the small and the lame, the halt and the blind. 
Why was this? It was because He was Jesus. No 
man a mere man could have afforded to attend to us 
little creatures, persons of no consequence; it re* 
(piired God to stoop low enough to come down to ua 
The Deity is in the stoop, not in the grammar. Ha 
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who holds a grammatical God has no God to hold. 
The Deity ot the Lord Jesus Christ is in Ilis pity, 
care, tears, mercy. His coming out after us in the 
dark times, in the stormy nights, sure that if we are 
to be found at all we must be found in the wilderness. 
That is liis Deity; not sonie variable preposition 
or difficult woid to construe with some other verbal 
difliculty. 

I. When the Lord looks upon the services which 
people render, lie often stojis beside a cup of cold 
water, lifts it up, and smiles it into wine that makes 
glad the heart of God and man. That was all that 
the giver could give ; being all that the giver could 
give, it became valuable, precious, priceless. Jesus 
Christ will not have it that any man can give Him 
anything except from the Cross, His own Cross, and 
the man’s cross cut out of it; that is giving; the hist 
bronze from the till—that is giving. 

This alters our whole conce])tion of Jesus Christ’s 
thought, as we have misundei*stood it We thought 
He would be very careful about legions of stars, and 
He seems to be more careful of the jioor man’s one 
tallow candle that is set in the window on wintry 
nights to show the prodigal the way lionie. He will 
not allow that candle to sway in the storm ; He 
guards it and keeps it steadily towards the window if 
mayhap the strayed girl or the prodigal boy may 
want to come home some night cold, and that candle 
is there, an evangel, a gospel, a luminous welcome. 

II. All through the Bible there is a wonderful care 
of little things; God noticing them, God caring for 
them, and God bringing them to perfectness of mean¬ 
ing. Said Jesus Christ on one occasion the most 
remarkable thing out of the beatitudes, and it is the 
beatitude that crowns the rest, ‘The very hail’s of 
your head are all nuinlicrcd*. That is greatness. 
•He putteth my tears in His bottle;’ that is con¬ 
descension. ‘None of his stejis slndl slide,’ as if He 
numhert*d step by step all the going of His people. 
These are God’s condescensions : sweeping the house 
diligently until He find the piece that was lost; 
leaving the ninety-nine in the wilderness, and going 
out after that which had strayed, and not returning 
until He had found it This b>heplierd undertakes 
no vain errands; He brings hack the wanderer and 
completes the flock. 

HI. We must not make any mistake about this 
littleness. If we do little when we could do much, 
then the little goes for nothing. That is where your 
sixpence went I It was absolutely lost in ungrateful 
oblivion. Perhaps it was not wholly }our blame, 
because you had the two coins in the same pocket, 
the half-sovereign and the half-shilling, and it was 
just by an accident that you took out the white one. 

It may he so—may it, may it he so ? If the little 
is all 1 can do, my Lord takes a few grass-blades os if 
I had brought Him a whole paradise. But if I could 
have brought Him rich flowers, and only plucked a 
weed out of the hedgerow, He will not take my gift 
He who can stoop low will not stoon to he insulted 
when I oiler Him a hedgerow weed when I might 


have given Him a garden of orchids.—J oseph Paekee, 
City Temple Pulpit^ vol, ii. p. 22 . 

* Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me. ’—Matthew xev. 
40- 

No works shall find acceptance in that day 
When all disguises shall he rent away 
That square not truly with the Senpture plan, 

Nor spring from love to God or love to man. 

—CowrF.a. 

‘ If one looks at the way of the world,’ said William 
I^w, * one would hardly think that Christians had 
ever i-ead this part of Scripture (i.e. Matt xxv. 81- 
46). 

REFERsycn.—XXV. 40.—A. F. Wlnnin^rton Ingram, Th9 
Men Who Omcify Chriet^ j). 11. G. E. Ford, Reliyion in Common 
Life^ p. 72. J. Semuma, p. 210. E. Aldom French, 

God*» Message Through Modem Doubt^ p. 75. J. Parker, OUy 
Temple Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 22. J. Oswald Dykes, Christian, 
World Pulpit, vol. xll. 1002, p. 388. H. It Ileywood, 
Sermons and Addresses, p. 214. 

‘ Depart from Me, ye cursed.*— Matthew xxv. 41 . 

Pfrk P’.CiiEU writes on the words, ‘ Disccclite a me, 
maledicti' : ‘ Can this be the same Jesus who passed 
through the villages of Palestine, inviting the multi¬ 
tudes, by His miracles, by His doc trines, by His welcome 
which charmed men by its gentleness and touched them 
by its delicacy ? Is this He who said, “ Come unto Me 
and I will refresh you ” ? Is it He who said in ]ircscnce 
of the hungry crowd, ** I have pity on this multitude ” ? 
Yes, it is He. The hour of mercy is past; the earth 
and the heavens are silent, angels adore Him, millions 
of human beings are bent before His word, trembling 
with love or terror, like the tall ears of wheat which 
tremble in the wind of the plain, awaiting the reaper’s 
scythe. “ Depart,” He says. How often did I invite 
you, how often did My word call you ; in public, 
m the secret place of the heart, by the voice of My 
angels, by the voice of My priests, by thecoun.sels, the 
exhortations, the exam|)les, of your family, of your 
fiicrds. I called you to the observance of the com¬ 
mandments, to the practice of prayer, to the festival 
of My sacraments—and }’t)U would not. You said no 
to conscience, you said no to your Christian friends, 
yon said no to the Church. . . . Now, depart, dia- 
cedite, go away? ... At the court of Philip H 
nobles who were favoured with the attcnti«)n of the 
prince had to sufler through it One of tliem, who 
was driven from the king’s pi-esencc because he held 
loosely to the Church, died the same evening. But 
hei*e. Maledicti! They aie cursed by Justice and 
repelled by her, for they have broken her laws. 
Maledicti! They are cursed by Mercy, for they have 
despised lier calls and her grace .*—Payckoloyie dea 
Mystiques Ckrdiens, pp. 77-79 (1909). 

Rekerencee.—XXV. 41.— R. Winterbotham. Sermons and 
Exposuions, p, 155. XXV. 44.—H. Harris, Short Sermons, p. 
225. XXV. 48.—O. F. Holden, Church Times, vol. Ivi, 1900, 
p. 816. "r. Winterbotham, Sermons and Expositions, p. 104. 
R. J. Campbell, Sermons Addressed to Individuals, p.'129. 
W. Leighton Graue, Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ, p. 179. 
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XXVI. 1-10.—J. Laidlaw, Studio in the Parables^ p. 161. 
XXVI. 2.— Spurgeon, Semums^ vol. xliii. No. 2522. 

NAME AND SURNAME 

* Simon the Leper.*— Matthew xxvi. 0 . 

Why these surnames? We do not want them, we 
do not like them; hut there they are. Why not say 
‘Simon,* and let his identification be establi.shed by 
other means than by recallin;^ the loathsomeness of 
the disease ? Why these expansions of names, why 
these frinties and attachnlents ? Why not identify 
men by sometliing better than leprosy, or evil deed, 
or red shame of any kind ? 

We fall here upon a very profitable scene of in¬ 
vestigation and instruction. There seems to be some 
policy in this way of naming men; this is no bare 
accident 

I. Let us take instances. * Matthew the publican.* 
Why remind a man that he was a publican or tax- 
gatherer ? Why remind a man of days that he wants 
to forget ? Is a man always to be reminded that he 
was once a blasphemer? He ought to remind him¬ 
self of that; there may be some greatness and wealthy 
fortune in the very reminiscences that we would gladly 
get rid of. Remember the hole, recall the mire, set 
up an image of the pit in your gayest parlour, to re¬ 
mind you that you did not come down from heaven, 
though by the grace of God you may be going up 
into it You were once Simon the leper; [•emember 
it, and be kind to all lepers; * such were some of you *. 
You were once Mattnew the publican, the hard- 
natured, close-fisted tax-gatherer, felt to be an op¬ 
pressor in the neighbourhood ; remember, and be 
gentle. 

The Lord was always talking thus to the people 
whom He made dear to His heart He was saying 
to them every day almost, Remember thou also wast 
a stranger; bethink thee of the bondage days of old 
Egypt; recall the time when thou wouldst have been 
thankful for a mouthful of bread and a night’s hos¬ 
pitable lodging; remember. There are men round 
thee to whom thou mayest show kindness for David's 
sake, for Jonathan’s sake, for thy father's sake, for 
thy mother’s sake, for auld lang syne’s sake. *1116 
past will follow thee with name, and the intention of 
such pursuit is thy chastening, humbling; not a 
contemptuous humbling, but a stimulating and com¬ 
forting humbling, so that thou mayest get rid of the 
old rags and put on the garments of duty. There 
must be a policy in this. 

H. Take another instance, ‘Rahab the harlot'. 
Why torment the woman by such memories? Was 
it not enough to call her ‘ Rahab who received the 
spies' ? ^Vhy is her sin to be even blackened and 
deepened and thrust in her face as a present-day 
memory and almost a present-day fact, so hot the 
breath, so damning the I'ecollection ? Rut this is the 
way ; there must be a purpose in it. We cannot be 
satisfied until we find out the way into the heart of 
that purfiose : always reminding a man that he was 
bom blind, always refreshing his memory with the 


fact that once he had to beg his bread even at the 
beautiful gate of the temple; always reminding the 
soul that it was just as bad once as any other soul 
ever could be. Why these painful, shocking, heart- 
cutting reminiscence.s and reminders ? She was saved 
by faith, yet she was Rahab the harlot Again and 
again it is forced upon us that there must be some 
meaning in all this, that a certain process has not yet 
been completed. Regeneration has been completed, 
blessed be God, but resurrection has yet to oegin; 
regeneration is completed, consummated; crowned by 
resurrection, the old foul body left with the worms, 
and the new body, that is to say, the heavenly and 
the spiritual, has assumed the wecfding garment, made 
fit for the wedding feast 

HI. We must take the case in both its aspects. 
Simon the leper, Paul the Apostle, this is the woman 
out of whom the seven devils were cast Oh, do not 
talk always about the seven devUs, they are gone; 
she is the temple of the Holy Gnost Do not tor¬ 
ment youi'selves by too morbid a reference to and 
brooding on the melancholy past 

If wc turn over a few pages of the New Testament 
we shall find that God gives His people a new name. 
He gives some of them a name which no man can 
read but the bearer thereof. Sometimes He wiD 
give us a name that will have no evil associations 
attaching to it The name * sinner * will be forgotten, 
and no man will say to another in the city celestial. 
Is not this he that sat and begged ? No; in that 
great home city there shall be no such reminder, for 
the fol'mer things are passed away. Neither shall 
there be any limiting namea We take no leprous 
garment into heaven, our evil deeds we leave far be¬ 
hind us—behind the back of God. Said the gracious 
Lord to His sinning but penitent Israel, * I will cast 
thy transgressions behind Me,' and no line has been 
found that can measure the distance indicated by 
that word ‘behind'. Then let us hope for liberation 
or redemption, full, complete. —Joseph Parker, City 
Temple Pulpit^ vol. rv. p. 223. 

References. —XXVI. 6, 7.—A. G, Mortimer, The ChureKe 
Leseont for the Christian Year^ part ii. p. 318. XXVI. 0-13.— 
F. D. Maurice, ChrUtmae Day and Other Sermone, p. 184. W. 
Landels, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. li. 1897, p. 72. XXVL 
6-10.—A. Maclaren, Expoeitione of Holy Scripture — St, Maiihem 
XVIIL-XXVIII, p. 221. XXVI. 6-30.—Spurgeon, Sermaiu^ 
vol. xl. No. 2350. 

* There came unto Him a woman having; an alabaster box of 
very precious ointment, and poured it on Hia head, as Ha 
sat at meat.'— Matthew xxvi. 7 . 

The best part of a woman's love is worship; but It 
is hard to her to be sent away with her precious 
spikenard rejected, and her long tresses, too, that 
were let fall ready to soothe the wearied feet— 
George Euot. 

When Mary anointed our Lord's feet the act was 
a transient one; it was done for Hi$ burial : the 
holy feet which she anointed ceased soon after to 
walk on earth. Yet He declared that wheresoever 
Hie gospel wae preached in the whole worlds that 
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act chovZd also be told aa a memorial of her. So 
has it ever been with what has been given to God, 
even though it were blindly and eriin^y. While all 
other things have perished, this has endured.—J uuus 
Haek. 

*To what purpose ia this waste ?*—Matthbw xxvi. 8. 
There are more ways of doing good than almsgiving. 
All heavenly charity is not to be bound up in bags 
of flour. , . . And the fomi which God has given to 
the world we live in is in harmony with this judg¬ 
ment. The earth is not constructed merely on the 
principle of producing so much food for man’s bodily 
wants. It has its cornfield.s, but it has also its wild- 
floWei’S on hill and moorland to ^ive us the sense of 
a touching and simple beauty; it has its precipices, 
and wastes, and seas, to inspire us with a feeling of 
the sublime and infinite. The utilitarian looking on 
this side of things may say, and has said, * To what 
purpose is this waste? It might have been given to 
the poor.* But the world was made by One who had 
in view not merely the physical wants of man but 
bis intellectual and spiritual nature, and Who has 
constructed His dwelling-place so as to train that 
nature above the animal and earthly. The golden 

f lory of the furze that brought teai-s to the eyes of 
innseus is as true a gift of God as the joy of the 
harvest, and it is a most Christian endeavour to make 
the poor pai’takera of both. There is a ‘life which 
is more than meat,' and herein lies part of the signi¬ 
ficance of this incident in the house of Bethany.— 
Dr. John Kee, Thoughts for Heart and Life, 
References. —XXVI. 8. G. H, Morrison, FlootUTidef p. 
02, — F, R. M. Hitchcock, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Hv. 
1898, p. 324. J. A. Bain, Quegtiona Answered by Ohristf p. 81. 
T. Teignmouth Shore, The Life of the World to Come, p. 83. 
A. N. Obbard, Plain Sermons, p. 34. XXVI. 8, 9,10.—U. P. 
Lid don. Passion-Ttdo Sermons, p. 227. 

*His disciples had indication. . . . Why trouble ye the 
woman?*—M atthew xxvi. 8, lo. 

We men are always so ready and anxious to keep 
women right, like the wretched creature Laertes in 
* Hamlet,* who reads his sister such a lesson on her 
maidenly duties, but declines almost with contempt 
to listen to a word from her as to any co-relative 
obligations on his side!— George Macdonald. 

References. — XXVI. 10. — A. W. Potts, School Sermons, p. 
102. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxxvi. No. 212(5. 

‘ The poor ye have always with you.*—M atthew xxvi. ii. 
Who is the beggar? The beggar is a man forced by 
fate to remind us of Christ: he is a brother of Christ; 
he is the bell of the Lord, and he rings in life to rouse 
our conscience, to arouse the satiety of the flesh of 
man. He stands by the window ana sings out: ‘For 
the sake of Christ 1 * and by his singing he reminds 
us of Christ, of this holy commandment to help the 
neighbour. —Maxim Gorky, The Man who was 
Afraid, chap. iv. 

He is rich who hath enough to be charitable; and 
it is hard to be so poor that a noble mind may not 
find a way to this price of goodness. ‘ He that giveth 


to the poor lendeth to the Lord ; * there is more 
rhetoricK in that one sentence than in a library of 
sermons. Upon this motive only I cannot behold a 
begpir without relieving his necessities with my purse, 
or nis soul with my prayei-s. These scenical and 
accidental difierences between us cannot make me 
forget that common and untouched part of us both; 
there is under these centres and miserable outsides, 
those mutilate and semi bodies, a soul of the same 
alloy with our own, whose genealogy is God as well 
as oui-s, and in as fair a way to salvation as oiii’selves. 
Statists that labour to contrive a commonwealth with¬ 
out poverty take away the object of our charity ; not 
understanding only the commonwealth of a Christian 
but forgetting the prophecy of Christ— Sir Thomai 
Browne (‘The piophecy of Christ’ being, of course, 
the above-qroted worcls, the poor ye shall havs 
always with you). 

Iv Dream,Jtorp Alexander Smith observes that at 
Christmas ‘there is more charity than at any other 
time. The heart warms as the frost increasea 
IVvertv* scant clothing, and fireless grates come home 
at this season to the bosoms of the rich, and they 
give of their abundance. The Master's words, “The 
poor ye have always with you," wear at this season a 
deep significance.' 

References. —XXVI. 12.—James Vaughan, Fi/fy &r»um» 
(9th Series), p. 301. XXVI. 12, 13.—W. B. Hutchings, &r- 
mon-SketcheSy p. 100. XXVI. 13.—W. E. Blomtield, Christ 
iian World Pulpit, vol. Ixviii. 1005, p. 24. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. vi. No. 286. XXVI. 14, 15.—J. Wright, T%$ 
Guarded Gate, p. 147. XXVI. 14-45.—Spurgooo, Sermons, 
vol. liii. No, 3033. 

THE BETRAYAL 

* What will ye g^ive me, and I will deliver Him unto you?*— 
Matthew xxvi. 15. 

1. Three times, in the Gospel narrative, is Judas said 
to have been, in some special sense, the devil’s instru¬ 
ment And the fii-st occasion was a year before the 
actual betrayal. ‘ Have not I chosen you twelve, and 
one of you is a devil ?' What did it mean ? Already, 
to the eye of Christ, there was seen the line of moral 
cleavage between the one and the eleven. Even in 
despondency, and almost despair, they ai’e ready to 
fling away the cherished hope of ambition, of pei*sonal 
gain, and cling to Him they loved. And yet not all 
One has in secret made a different choice. He is still 
in external union with them. But he hod fought for 
his own hand, when he joined what he thought the 
winning side, and he will fight for his own hand now 
that he foresees its failure—not openly, but secretly; 
in outward friendship and companionship, but with 
secret alienation of heart He was amongst the 
disciples, but, though }>erhaps they did not know it, 
he is no longer one of them. 

So the old sin of Paradise is repeated. The act, 
which at heart all sin is, the self-love which separates 
man from God and makes him try to live ana stand 
alone. 

II. Twice, we are told, ‘Satan entered into Judas^” 
and, in each case, the occasion was of some graciotis 
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act of love and condescension for the Loitl he professed 
to seive. (1) Once when, as Mary's loving hand 
poured precious ointment on the sacred feet, and He 
to Whom she ministei*ed, accepted and interpreted 
her gift (‘ she did it for My burial *), and checked the 
words of him whose petty covetousness found fault 
with the Svaste'. Ihen, first, the treachery, which 
was hidden in the heart of Judas, took shape, and he 
bargained for his price: ‘What will ye give me?* 
(2) Then, at the Last Supper, once more Satan enteix'd 
into the traitor, and claimed him as his own. The 
Master had washed the traitor's feet Judas had 
beard his treachery foretold, ‘One of you shall betray 
Me,' as if in that last hour the appeal of love nuist 
be made ; and he answered with the hypocritical ‘Is 
it IP' Then came those awful words, wnich left the 
sinner to his sin, ‘ That thou doest, do quickly And 
he went out into the darkness. Then, in quick suc¬ 
cession, we recall the garden meeting, the traitorous 
kiss, the remoi-seful ‘I have sinned, for I have be¬ 
trayed 1 * and the sconiful ‘ See thou to that!' And 
Judas the traitor alone. And in his ears those 
words keep ringing, ‘What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world?' What shall it profit? 
And forth he rushes into the dai kness, to hide himself 
from himself, away across the Valley of Hinnom, to 
the Field of Blood. And that weird solitude wit¬ 
nessed the lost act of him whom after-times look back 
upon as the hypocrite, the thief, the traitor, the 
suicide! 

III. And it almost seems as if, in our day, Christ 
was lending His Church through the same description 
of disappointment through which He led His disciples. 
We are told from outside that Christianity has failed. 
And, if we accept and apply the world’s test of what 
failure is, we must admit that it is true. Christianity 
has not introduced a golden age. Have we, any of 
us, who are signed with the Cross, and have received 
the seal of the Loixl, nay, who have been brought into 
closest, truest union with Him in the Sacrament of 
His love, been sometimes disquieted, sometimes de¬ 
spondent, at the failure of Christianity? If so, what 
tnen ? For it is hei-e that we come to the dividing 
of the ways, the line which separates the followers of 
the Crucified from those who would be Christians 
without the Cross. 

Christ has many open enemies ; but it is amongst 
the baptized that the traitoi-s are found, and the 
darkest treachery is that of those who have been 
brought very near their Lord. Therefore ‘let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fair. 
Let us therefore fear. The l:)eginning of ti’eachery 
is that which we know so well, and fear so little— 
unreality in religion; and the beginrnng of unreality 
is the separation of faith from life, or faith from 
thought. A faith which no longer shows itself in a 
holy life, a faith which we keep hidden away apart 
from all that appeals to our rational nature, is a faith 
to which we are already false—which, when the 
occasion ofibrs, we shall be ready to betray.— Aub&ey 
L. Mooee, Some Aspects of Sin^ p. 105. 


Illustration. —‘Nowhere,' savs St Bernard, ‘are 
pilgi •ims in perfect safety. Not in heaven, for l.ucifer 
fril from tlience; not in Paradise, for Adam was 
driven from thence; much less in the world, since 
Judas perished in the school of Christ'— Aubhey L 
Moore, Some Aspects of Sin, p. 115. 

Rkpbrences.—XXVI. 15-17.—E. B. VvL^ey, Parochial Ssr* 
mans, vol. ii. p. 283. XXVI. 17-30.—A. Maclaren, Expositiom 
of Holy ScHptureSt. Matthew XVIIL-XXVIIL p. 225. 
XXVI. 17-30.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2505; voL 
xlvi. No. 2000; vol. 1. No. 28G5. 

SELF-EXAMINATION 

* Now when the even was come, He .sat down with the twelVe.’ 

— MaTTHKW XXVI. 20. 

Imagine the situation. The hour which they had so 
eagerly expected had come. The peace of evening had 
fallen round them. The joyful recollection of the 
annual festival had no doubt taken possession of the 
little party. 'They were alone with their Master, Who 
had reassured them of His love with the most touch- 
ing signs, and although there hung over them the 
sense of an impending danger, yet at any rate to-night 
there was nothing to disturb them. There all were 
friends, and all were dear to Him, and He was with 
them. 

As they were eating. He said, ‘ Verily I say unto 
you. That one of you shall betray Me'. One of them! 
The disciples looked upon one another, doubting of 
whom He spoke. And they began to say unto Him, 
every one, * Is it I, Lord ? is it, surely it cannot 
be, r. 

I. Was it Hard that such a Subject should be 
Mentioned at such a Time?—‘ One of you shall be¬ 
tray Me.' They would know the truth soon enough. 
Might they not be spared the intrusion of such a 
thought in that peaceful hour? Is that what we 
think as we hear the story once again ? But surely 
this is all of a piece with our Lord's compassion for 
human souls. This is the last appeal to the man who 
was most conscious of guilt, to pause and consider 
before it became too late. Surely this is the kindness 
of the surgeon who cuts deep that he may save. It 
was not too late for Judas to repent. 

II. The Sweep of that Word Reached Further than 
the Conscience of Judas.—They began to say unto 
Him, every one, ‘ Is it I, Lord ?' It was a word which 
forced every one of them to search his conscience. A 
flood of light, as it were, is poured into the most 
secret recesses of their heart, and there they saw all 
the things which men are only too anxious to for- 

There was that in them which did not make 
it so impo.ssibIe, but that each of them might prove a 
traitor to his Lord. Do we not know those searching 
words of our Lord which every now and then spring 
up from the pages of the Gospel and tear through all 
the coverings that we wrap round our secret life and 
disposition, till they have laid bare those roots of evil 
which will ruin the whole nature if they are not ex¬ 
posed? Yes, the words flash out again and again* 
and haunt u& 
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III. The Word of the Lord Forced the Disciples to 
Look Closely Within, and should not we ask oui*selves 
serious questions? The fii*st stage in our progress is 
to know ourselves. Judas the traitor refused to allow 
the light to penetrate his soul, and the darkness 
flooded it instead, and one has seen lives break up 
into bits because men and women would not deal 
faithfully with themselves, would not look at their 
faults or look for them. Do not let us put this aside 
as though it were a tedious task, or just a matter of 
obligation. It is a matter of life and death to us, 
that we should be always searching to see what there 
is within us, for the evil weeds grow quickly in the 
garden of our souls. It does not seem to me to matter 
much what method of self-examination we pui-sue, so 
long as it is done, so long as it is honest, real, and 
painstaking. Let eveiy one do what is best and most 
natural to them, but let no one stop until they get 
to the root of all that may be wrong with them, for 
remember that all the time our lives are open to the 
Lord Jesus. 

Rkprreitces.—XXVI. 20-30.—Spurgeon, Sermon»^ vol. lii. 
No. 2982. XXVI. 22.—C. Stanford, T}ie Evening of the Lord*3 
Ministry^ p. 30. XXVI. 22, 25.—A. Maclareii, Exjwntiont of 
Holy Scri2)ture-^Si. Matthew XVIIL-XXVIIL p. 232. 

* He that dippeth his hand with Me in the dish, the same shall 

betray Mc.’—Matthkw xxvi. 23. 

'Fiiere can be no treason, where is not some trust.— 
Bishop Hall. 

* The Son of Man goeth as it is written of him: but woe onto 

that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed 1 *— 

MaTTHBW XXVI. 24. 

At the close of his essay on The Civil Disahiliiiea 
of the Jews, Macaulay protests against ‘the practice 
of confounding prophecy with precept, of setting up 
predictions which are often obscure against a morality 
which is always clear. If actions are to be considered 
as just and good merely because they have been 
predicted, what action was ever more laudable than 
that crime which our bigots are now, at the end of 
eighteen centuries, urging us to avenge on the Jews, 
that crime which macle the earth shake and blotted 
out the sun from heaven? The same reasoning 
which is now employed to vindicate the disabilities 
imposed on our Hebrew countrymen will equally 
' vindicate the kiss of Judas and the j udgment of Pilate. 
“The Son of Man goeth as it is written of him : but 
woe to that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed.” 

' And woe to those who, in any age or in any country, 

’ disobey His benevolent commands under pretence of 
accomplishing His predictions.* 

Refkhences.— XXVI. 24.—Hugh Black, Univertity Ser¬ 
mons, p. 4. S. A. Tipple, The Admiring Guest, p. 182. W. H. 
Simcox, The Cessation of Prophecy, p. 269, H. P. Liddon, 
Passion^Tide Sermons, p. 210. Archer Butler, Sermons (Ut 
Series), p. 75. Spurgeon, Sermon Notes on New Testament, 
p. 33. J. li. Thom, La%os of Life After the Mind of Christ (1st 
Series), p. 251. A. K. H. B., Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson, p. 268. New Outlines on New Tatamerd^ p. 47. 
Parker, Hidden Springs, p. 61 ; Inner Life of Christ, vol. iil, 
p. 11. In Christian World Pulpit, voL i. p. 61 (Berg); vol. 
ii. p. 177 (Parker); vol. ii. p. 331 (Beecher); voL v. p. 102 


(Barfield); vol. viii. p. 37 (Hubbard) ; vol. viii. p. 305 (David 
Thomas, also in Pulpit Memorials, p. 417) ; vol. ii. p. 311 (Ban- 
tain); vol. xii. p. 304 (Beecher); vol. xv. p. 316 (Higgins) ; 
vol. xviii. p. 151 (Hird); vol. xx. p. 202 (Beecher) ; vol. xxvi 
p. 102 (Tuck) ; vol. xxix. p. 00 (Beecher). Sel^ions from 
Pusey^ p. 326. IVinterbotham, Sermons, p. 360. Aitken’t 
Misson Sermons (2nd Series), p. 121. 

THE REAL PRESENCE OF CHRIST JESUS IN 
THE HOLY EUCHARIST 

•This is My Body.*—M atthew xxvi. 26. 

There are two classes of difficulties which keep men 
from the Sacrament of the Altar. One cla.ss is in¬ 
tellectual and the other moral. The fii*st is met by 
faith and the second hy repentance. The one comes 
from want of appi-eciation of Divine mysteries and 
from the consc<pient absence of cx})ernnental self- 
surrender to those mysteries. The other comes from 
sin which, through self-indulgence, is unrepented of. 

I. lx?t us :>e sure that there is something mysteri¬ 
ous about our Eucharist whatever that mystery may 
be. Chiist's words, winch are repeated at every 
celebration, *^1 his is My Body *—‘This is My Blood,* 
are uialoubtedly mysterious, but yet quite patent of 
a literal sense, and as Hooker says, ‘I hold it fora 
most infallible rule in expositions of Sacreil Scriptui*e 
that where a literal construction will stand, the 
farthest from the letter is commonly the worst*. 
*rhe Primitive (Jhurch, again, witnesses to the Ileal 
Presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist. St. 
Augustine says: ‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
that the Lord’s Body should be the first food to enter 
the Christian*s mouth, in order that due honour 
should be shown to so gicat a Sacrament, and this 
custom is observed throughout the world ’. Again, 
the Church of England not only explicitly receives 
the testimony of the early Church as an authoritative 
interpretation of Scripture, hut she also unmistakably 
declares her own belief in the Heal Presence of her 
Lord. She speaks of Christ’s Body being ‘ given, 
taken, and received,* of Its being ‘verily and indeed 
taken and received,’ where ‘ verily and indeed ’ point 
not to a logical certainty, but to a real presence and 
real communion: she speaks of ‘holy mysteries,* of 
our ‘eating the fle.sh of Christ and drinking His 
blood,* of Christ being ‘veiled under the forms of 
bread and wine *. 

II. Some considerations drawn from allied truths 
may help us to accept more unreservedly, and to use 
more thankfully, the great gift associated with the 
altar. 

1. In the first place. Sacraments are not isolatra 
phenomena in the dispensation of the Spirit. Chns* 
tianity is itself Sacramental. The Son of God took 
to Himself the whole of man’s nature, and Joined it 
to His own nature in indissoluble union. The two 
natures found their unity in the one Person of the 
Eternal Word. This is the Sacrament of the In¬ 
carnation, the mystery which reveals the most ancient 
of all mysteries, that of the Blessed Tnnity. Threugh- 
out the earthly life of the Son of God the Godhead 
which was concealed within was ever manifesting 
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forth its glory by words and deeds of power. But 
yet to most men the inward part of the Sacrament 
of the Incarnation was hidden. The Son of Man 
was known of every passer-by as one having no form 
nor comeliness; the Son of God was recognized by 
few, Otheis, however, found that virtue went out of 
Him at the touch of faith. Then, as now in the 
Sacrament of the Altar, to touch His outermost robe 
was to find His manhood beneath, and to realize that 
that manhood was the channel through which there 
flowed the power of the Godhead. 

Again, is not the mystical body of Christ, the 
Church, a great Sacrament? Its outward part is 
formed of all who are baptized into the name of the 
Blessed Trinity. Some are good and some are evil, 
and the evil is at all times so prevalent that the face 
of the Bride of Christ, like that of her Spouse, is so 
marred that, when men see it, there is no beauty in 
it that they should desire it Yet is she holy because 
of the indwelling of the Spirit of holiness who is her 
life and soul. This is her * inward part,* that with 
which she is anointed; but it is hidden, except for 
those whose eyes are open to spiritual realities. 

2. A second truth which beaiti closely on the 
Sacrament of the Altar is that of the nature of our 
Lord’s Resurrection Body. It is that spiritual Body, 
a Body ‘ invisible, indivisible,* and not subject to the 
laws of physics, which is now sacramentally present at 
our altai-s. The mode of its existence is beyond our 
ken, the laws according to which it works are not re¬ 
vealed to us in consciousijcss. It is a spiritual Body, 
and Christ*s presence is, therefore, a spiritual pi*esence. 
It is this spiritual nature of Chiist’s Body which en¬ 
ables it to be sacramentally present with us. 

8. A third fact may be brought forward to help us 
to realize better the mysteiious Presence of Christ. 
He took our human nature, when He was made man, 
in its entirety. Man, St. Paul says, consists of body, 
Boul, and spirit. The Woid of God, therefore, as¬ 
sumed each of these three. The spirit of man is that 
highest part of his bein^, of which the most that can 
be said is that it exists ; beyond this we are in almost 
utter i^iorance about it The soul is that spiritual 

f )aii of man in which the spirit manifests itself intel- 
ectually and morally. The body is in its essence, 
that is, when stripped of all accidents, the name given 
to a force, or collection of forces, which act os the 
power within our constitution, which lays hold of and 
moulds to its purposes the outside world of matter. 
There is a great dilference between the organism of a 
living man and a corpse. 

4. A fourth fact may be finally brought forward. 
All creatures live by external support The angels 
have their nourishment directly through contempla¬ 
tion of the Word of God. Man is spoken of, it ap¬ 
pears, as the food of the evil one, so far as he becomes 
like bis tempter. To the one was said, ‘ Earth thou 
art,’ and to the other, * Earth shalt thou eat*. The 
bodily life of man, again, is supported from without 
by food taken within. But nothing that has not 
lived will serve as food for him. Either vegetable or 


animal life must be sacrificed for his needs. In other 
words, it is only a sub^tance of kindred nature that 
will sustain man’s bodily frame. Similarly, the food 
that is the support of man’s soul is of kindred nature 
to it ‘The bread that I will give is My flesh, which 
I will give for the life of the world.' That is, it if 
the human nature of Christ Jesus which is given ua 
in the Blessed Sacrament That nature is consub- 
stantial with us and fitted, therefore, for the suppoii 
of our souls. But that nature is united to the 
Divine, and hence in Holy Communion man ap¬ 
proaches moi*e nearly than anywhei’e else on earth to 
the Being of God Himself, and we realize in it some¬ 
thing of St Petei’s assertion that we are made 
partakei’s of the Divine Nature. 

III. Such ai-e one or two truths which throw side¬ 
lights on the mysterious Presence. But alter all we 
can go but a short way towards compi-eheiuling iV 
A mystery it will still remain, and as a mystery faith 
will receive it The tine knowledge of Christ’s pre¬ 
sence comes from that experiment which faith makes 
in a sure trust in God’s mercy. To have been with 
Jesus, to be conscious of the sweetness of His presence^ 
to find Him as a guest within, to hold silent colloquy 
with Him, this is evidence that cannot be gainsaid 
Even if He so manifested Himself but once, and then 
withdrew for yeai’s, it would be testimony sirfficient> 
the heart would stand up and answer ‘ I have felt; 
“My Beloved is mine and I am His; He feedeth 
among the lilies **.' Such experience will not care to 
inquire too curiously into the mystery. It is dark 
with excess of light; the more earnestly we gaze the 
more are we dazzled.—W. F. Cobb, Ckurch Tim€9>^ 
vol. xxvirr. p. 304, 31 March, 1890. 

Refkrencm.— XXVI. 20.—Spurffeon, Sermorm, vol. xi 
No. 23>50. J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Blessed Sacrament, 

179. XXVI. 20-28. — >V, C. Wheeler, ffmnoru and Addresses^ 
p. 138. G. Salmon, Non^Miraculous Christianity, p. 174 
XXVI. 2G-30.—Spur#?eon, Sermons, vol. xxxviii. No. 22G8, 
XXVI. 27, 28. —A. Maclarrn, Expositions of Holy Scripturo 
— SL Matthew XVJII.^XXVIIL p. 243. XXVI. 28.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1971; see also T%dsIv$ 
Sermons on the\ Atonement, p. 373. E, B. Pusey, The Holy 
Eucharist a Comfort to ths Penitent, p. 1. XXV'I. 29.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Script ure-~SL Matthew XVITI,^ 
XXVIIl, p. 262. XXVI. 30. — J. Guinness Rogers, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. 1898, p. 280. B. D. Johns, PulpA 
Notes, p. 146. C. J. Ridgeway, Plain Instructive Sermons on 
Holy Communion, p. 20. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. Hi. Now 
2982. XXVI, 31*35.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xlviii. Now 
2771 . XXVI, 32. — R. Winterbotham, Sermons Prsached in 
Holy Trinity Church, Edinburgh, p. 241. 

‘Peter said unto Him, Though all men shall be offended be* 
cause of Thee, yet will T never be offended. . . . Petef 
laid unto Him, Though 1 should die with Thee, yet will I 
not deny Thee. —Matthew xxvi, 33 f. 

*Ti 5 not the many oaths that make the tiuth, 

But the plain single vow, that is vowed truew 

—SHAKESPEARlb 

Rbperences.—XXVI. 33.—C. Wordsworth, Primary 
Witness to the Truth of ths Gospel, p. 138. XXVI. 36.>-a 

D. McConnell, A Year's Serm^, p. 67. XXVI. 35, 40.—- 

E. Griffith Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii, 1900^ 
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p, 133. XXVL 36.— Spurgeon, Sermom^ vol. xU. No. 693. 
J. Halsey, The Spirit of Truths p. 133. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton. 
Sunday Sermondtet for a Year, p. 199. A, Wli 5 rte, Chrutinn 
World Pulpit, yol. Ixiii. 1903, p. 376. C. Stanford, The 
livening of the Lord^t Miniitry, p. 171. XXVI. 36-46. — 
Spurgeon, Sermom, vol. xl. No. 2376. T, Binney, Sennont 
Preached in the King't Weigh-Houee Chapel, p, 160. J. 
Laidlaw, Studiee in the Parables, p. 177. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, Matthew XVIIL-XXVIII, 
p. 261. XXVI. 38.—E. Fowle, Plain Preaching to Poor 
People (Ist Series), p. 15. V. R. Lennard, Passion-Tide and 
Easter, p. 73. T. T. Carter, Lent Lectures, 1860-66, p. 115. 
W, P. Balfem, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 237. XXVI. 38-46.— 
Sslseted Sermons of Schleieimacher, p* 38. 

CHRIST SHRINKING PROM THB CROSS 
* Let this cup pass from Me.'— Matthxw xxvi. 39. 

Why did Jesus so shrink from His cross? The 
answer cannot be given in a single confident word or 
two. Only as we i*ealize what Christ was, and is, 
and shall be; only as we understand what He came 
to be and to do; and only as we see the part which 
the Cross filled in His life, and has filled in the life 
of the race, shall we realize the elements of bitterness 
in the cup from which Jesus shrank. 

L The first element in the cup was His Mortal 
Pain.—Christ passed through His dying hours in 
complete self-control. He made His cross a place 
of counsel, of blessing, and prayer. But there was a 
peculiar horror at the death of the cross. It had 
for men of finely strung nature, and of sensitive 
organization, an almost unbearable agony. The 
scourging befoi-e the crucifixion, the driving in of 
the nails, the uplifting of the beam, the long, slow, 
fiery agony of the wounds, the horror of the thirst 
—all of these were vividly realized by Jesus and bore 
in on His mind. * He became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross,* said the Apostle, re¬ 
calling its moital pain. 

II. The Loneliness of its Shame.—The very 
thought of the cross brought a loneliness into Chrisvs 
spirit He never made a movement towards it with¬ 
out finding Himself going forward alone. He saw 
that what men would deseii; Him for was its shame. 

There are three kinds of loneliness. There is the 
loneliness of solitude—tonic, calming, strengthening. 
There is the loneliness of character, A man may 
find himself in a community, or in a society, or even 
in a home very greatly alone. Jesus knew both 
these lonelinesses. He sought the solitude of the 
seashore and of the mountain-top and of the olive 
garden. He accepted the loneliness of His character, 
saying even among His disciples, * 1 have yet many 
thin^ to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
nowT But this third loneliness of shame He shrank 
from, as all men shrink from it. * I was sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited me not,* said Jesus in His 
parable, declaring the loneliness of shame. ' I have 
trodden the winepress alone; > and of the people there 
was none with Me.* An element in the cup was the 
loneliness of its shama 

III. its Mental Anguish*—^Tbe Cross of Christ 


shall never cease to be a tragedy. But we can see 
it now, in the light of centuries of Christian experi¬ 
ence, Christian histoiy and Christian thought, to be 
a splendid triumph. But was it all clear to Christ? 
He had, no doubt, an anticipation of such an issue 
throughout His whole ministry. But now, as He 
stands at the foot of the cross, and as IJe faces the 
actual deed, there is given Him a keen mental an¬ 
guish. Was this the hour? Was this the way? 
Could this be the will of God? 

When we think that Christ always found it easy 
to know God*8 will we do greatly err. With us 
the greater difficulty is the doing of the will of God. 
With Christ the problem was to know that wilL 
As soon as God’s will became clear to Him He went 
foi*ward to it with animation of spirit. Here in 
Gethsemane He suffered mental anguish both as to 
the knowledge of God's will and obedience to it. 
When tl)e light fell clearly on the path, and He saw 
the cross as the inevitable duty, the mental anguish 
is over. You can h^r the calm of His spirit in His 
words, ‘ Rise up, let us be going *. 

IV. His Desolation of Soul.—What causes desoli^ 
tion of soul ? What gives us the sense that God is 
no longer near, no longer mindful, no longer loving ? 
Why are all children natural believers and all older 
hearts prone to doubt? What gives desolation of 
soul is, in a single word—sin. It may be, it com¬ 
monly is, our own sin. But in a pure heart desola¬ 
tion of soul may be caused not only by one’s own sin 
but by the sin of others. In this way the sin of man 
desolated the soul of Christ He was willing to be 
sundered from God, to have His name blotted out, 
to be accused from God, to go out into the desolation 
of a forsaken soul, if He could redeem man from the 
desolation which is eteniaL That was the agony of 
the garden. Out of it He passed in tranquillity to 
go to His cross. 

‘ Let this cup pass from Me,* prayed Jesus. Yet 
He drank it—W. M. Clow, The Grose in Chriatia/n 
Experience, p. 65. 

GETHSEMANE 

* O My Father 1 if it be possible, let this cop pass from Me t 

nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thoo wilt’—M atthew 

XXVI. 39. 

I. To Christian hearts no name is so sacred as 
Gethsemane. In Gethsemane Jesus was in anguish. 
The heart is awed at the sight of the Son of God on 
His knees in the garden. 

This was the temptation of the life of Jesus, Hie 
cup of human guilt was held out to Him. He 
trembled to stretch out His hand to take the cup. 
He longed to avoid the ordeal 

Having the redemptive love, Jesus saw that the 
cup was inevitable. To save. He must die. To 
find, He must lose. In His distress He prayed, and 
His prayer was a cry. * O My Father ! if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from Me : nevertheless; not 
as I will, but as Thou wilt* A second time He 
prayed, and in the interval He had seen more clearly 
that the cup was unavoidable. * O My Father 1 if 
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this cup may not pass from Me, except I drink it, 
Thy will be done.' A third time He prayed, using 
the same words. 

That prayer stamps Jesus as the world’s religious 
leader. It is leligion epitomized. It is spirituality 
in a word. 

II. Ihere are Gethsemanes in human life. Life 
for the most part is on the path of the commonplace, 
but, ever and anon, we pass into the garden of gloom. 

Death is the common gate into Gethsemane. 
Gethsemane may be a home where sickness lingers. 
Gethsemane may be a lonely Ufa Gethsemane may 
be a wilderness of impoverishment Sometimes Geth- 
semane is long foreseen. Jesus had the prescience of 
His Gethsemane for years, and it is the sign of His 
high courage that He stepped forward to meet it 
But sometimes wp plunge into it unexpectedly. The 
soul is always alone in Gethsemane. Jesus was alone. 
All that the soul can do in Gethsemane is to pray. 
Jesus prayed. Prayers in Gethsemane are always 
broken. But those who have prayed in Gethsemane 
never doubt the blessedness of prayer. 

III. The most precious truth in Gethsemane is 

that of the Divine Fatherhood. My Father!' 

was the cry of Jesus. The soul can only pray when 
God is known as Father. When we think of God 
as our Father, then we assume our true relationship. 
It is the filial He seeks in us. 

We can exercise every freedom in our speech with 
our Father. Jesus did. He showed His fear to His 
Father. ‘ If it be possible, let this cup pass from 
Me.' The intenser our assurance of His Fatherliness, 
the freer our confessions will be. 

True religion is the reverent acceptance of the 
Father's will The deep religion of the soul of Jesus 
is shown in this. He was prepared to abide His 
Father's will.—J. G. Bowkan, Christian World 
Pulpit^ vol. I.XXIL 1907, p. 347. 

Rbferbncha. — XXVI. 30. — G. Tyrrell, Oil and Wine, 
p. 261. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year^ vol. i. 
p. 2G0. E. L. Hull, Sermons Preached at King's Lynn (3rd 
Series), p. 68 . W. Baker. Penny Pulpit^ vol. xii. No. 707. 
p. 326. Sj/urgeon, Sermons^ vol. xl. No. 2370 ; vol. xlvii. No. 
2716. XXVT. 39-42.—C. J. Vaughan, Leui Words in the 
Parish Church of Doncaster^ p, 105. XXVI. 40,41.—Maudell 
Crt'ighton, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. xlv. 1894, p, 219. 
XXVI. 41.—F. W. Farrar, Everyday Christian Life^ p. 169. 
E. Moyrick Goulburn, Three Counsels of the Divine Master^ 
vol. i. p. 133. XXVI. 43.—A. F. W. Ingrain, Addresses in 
Holy Weeky 1902, p. 41. XXVI. 46.—R. Rainy, Sojourning 
With Gody p. 96. XXVI. 46, 46.— J. Percival, Some Helps for 
School Lifcy p. 146. XXVI. 46.— J. Halsey, The Spirit of 
Truihy p. 66 . XXVI. 47.— J. G. Stevenson. The Judges of 
Jesus^ p. 11. James Moffatt, The Second Things of Life, p. 70. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT 

* And forthwith he came to Jesus, and said. Hail, Master; and 
kissed Him.’— Matthew xxvi. 49 . 

Wk have all of us one human heart The blackest 
criminal is a man of like passions with ourselves. 
His crime comes from tne yielding to tenden- 
dei which are in us all, and his nature grows to be 


capable of it by slow degrees. We never need to 
remember this more than in thinking of that man 
who is gibbeted for ever as ‘Judas Iscariot, who also 
betrayed Him’. 

I. Consider First His Gradual Downward Pro¬ 
gress, and note:— 

1. How it illustrates the power of one sinful ten¬ 
dency to overgrow and destroy the whole souL His 
fault was one the love of money. It grew and in¬ 
creased in his soul till it swallowed up everything. 

2. The conflict of Divine love and human sin¬ 
ful will. Christ chose him for an Apostle not 
for his badness, but for what he might have beea 
He gave him all His teaching. At the last He tried 
to win him back, giving him the sop in loving famili¬ 
arity, making a last appeal to his heart. Striking 
hard on conscience, by letting him see he was known, 
‘That thou doest,' and by urging him as a last 
request to do it ‘at once'. Then the tenderness, the 
firmness, the absence of all rebuke, ‘ Friend, wherefore 
art thou come ?' 

And so with us all It is the awful mystery of 
human will that it can and does turn itself against 
all Divine appeals, and annihilates and thwarts the 
loving purposes and mercy of Jesus Christ. 

II. The Actual Crime.—Remember that his know¬ 
ledge of Christ’s higher nature was dim and vagua 
He did not fully know what he was doing. 

This illustrates, (I) the essential character of all 
sin, as blinding a man to the true nature of what he 
is doing. (2) The real nature of all sin is prefeiring 
self to Christ (3) The real aggravation of sin, 
ingratitude. The form may differ but the substance 
is the same. 

III. The End.—Immediate remorse. ‘I have 
sinned.' Judas goes to the priests, and flings down 
the money—then his suicide. 

This brings out, (1) The unprofitableness of sin. 
Judas gets his reward, and with it a bitter conscience. 
(2) The remorse which leads to desperation. His 
crime was not unpardonable. Suppose he had gone 
to the cross, and cried there, ‘ I nave sinned,' would 
He Who forgave them all, not have forgiven him? 
His condemnation was not his betrayal of Christ, 
but his own non-acceptance of pardon for his betrayal 
So the last lesson is that the only thing which binds 
sin upon a man and leads to death is unbelief. And 
we who have betrayed, denied, crucified Christ, may 
have all pardoned. — A, Maclakkn. 

Referrnoee.—XXVI. 60.—A. MacUren, Esepodtione of 
Holy Scripture — St, Matthew XVIII,-XXVIII, p, 270. 
XXVI. 61-66.—W. M. Taylor, The Mirada of Our Sonour, 
p. 426. 

*Tbej that take the sword shall perish with the sword.*— 
Matthew xxvi. 5a. 

The grace of God shall never want champions, for by 
her own almighty power she makes them for herself. 
She requires hearts pure and disengaged; and she 
herself purifies and disengages them from worldly 
interests incompatible with truths of the Gospel 
—Pascal. 
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Rbperkncb.— XXVI. 62 .— H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Th 9 
Sheathed StDord, p. 14. 

HOLY ANQELS 

(Feast of St. Michael and All Angels) 

‘ Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to My Father, and He 

shall presently g^ive Me more than twelve leg;ions of angels ? ’ 

— MATTHEW XXVI. 53. 

The unprayed prayer of the Lord Jesas, in the Garden 
of Gethseinane, is not only a standing marvel of self- 
siiciificing love, and an example of the voluntary en¬ 
durance of educative pain, it is also a revelation that 
the earthly lives of God’s children ai*e enfolded by in¬ 
telligences invisible, who, under the command of God, 
act as ministers and protectors. And this is true of 
all, because, * as He is, so are we in this world *. 

I. Do not ask me to define an angel; I have never 
seen one. But every painstaking thinker knows that 
those forces in the universe, that never have been seen 
and never can be seen, are the mightiest. Christian 
history, apart from Christian legend, is as much a 
history oi the angels as it is a history of God and 
man. The works of Chnstian writers teem with 
allusions to the angels. The monuments of Christian 
cities testify to the ever-existing realization of the 
office of the angels. The written Word fn)m first to 
last is full of the holy angels. It begins with angels, 
and it ends with angels. 

II. This gaze into the spirit sphere on St. Michaers 
Day should help us to realize the title dignity of 
humanity, and stimulate us to lift our lives to the 
standai’d of our privileges. The inference is not the 
dignity of angels, but the dignity of men. These 
ether(!al intelligences are our ministering attendants. 
Our fellowship is not with them, but with their 
Master; they are our ministers and His. It gives the 
real man—the man who honours himself because he 
knows his essential nature is God’s essential nature— 
no pleasure to be highly praised b^ men; rather will 
self-knowledge turn such praise into gall for him. 
But he will honour himself, * because of the angels 
And he will remember also that some of these 
heavenly beings are described as not having kept 
their first estate, and, therefore, that the common, 
coarse temptations of the flesh are not necessarily the 
most dangerous; and he will strive to guard himself 
against spiritual sins—angels’ sins—self-love, self-will, 
love of praise, abuse of intellectual superiority, sub¬ 
stitution of self for God. Moreover, he will shape 
his seiwice according to the pattera of these minister¬ 
ing spirits, and when he prays, * Thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven,* ne will see that his work for 
God possesses the characteristics of the angels’ service, 
which ai-e, (1) intellectual submission, together with 
intellectual aspiration—‘they desire’ to learn the 
mysteries. (2) Obedience. Amen! Alleluia I obedi¬ 
ence before praise. (8) It is work consciously in the 
Divine presence, and, therefore, full of noble Godlike 
purpose, for they ‘ do always behold the face of My 
Father, which is in heaven *. 

IIL The unprayed prayer in Gethsemane teaches 
as that our communion with angels is not to be 


direct, but by prayer to the Father. ‘I can piay to 
My Father, and lie shall give.’ 

It provides the authority for the beautiful Collect 
for St Michael's Day. We need the ministry of 
angels in life; wo shall doubly need it in death.— 
Basil Wilberforce, Following on to Know the Lord^ 
p. 157. 

Illustration. —I have stood, as have countless 
thousands, on the bridge which spans the Tiber by 
Hadrian’s tomb in the City of Home, and there the 
eye is at once an*ested by a colossal statue of St 
Michael, the Prince of the Angels, surmounting the 
armed battlements of the C/istle of St Angelo. It is 
an impressive scene, calculated to promote that con¬ 
dition of mind in which holy sentiment comes to 
deepen faitli More than a thousand years ago, upon 
that memorable spot, there knelt in prayer and fast¬ 
ing one of Christendom’s greatest bishops, pleading 
with God tor the lemoval of the pestilence wliich was 
desolating the city that he loved, and there seemed 
to pass l>efore his eyes, dim with fasting, weary with 
prayer and watching, a vision of the mighty Prince of 
the Angels, alighting on the summit of the tomb of 
Hadrian, and sheathing a blood-stained swoid, and 
from that moment the pestilence was stayed.— Basil 
Wilberforce, Following on to Know the Lord, 

p. 160. 

Referbhcks.—XXVI. 63.—W. L. Watkinson, Chrietum 
World Pulpily vol. Ixiii. 1903, p. 136. S. Cox, Expoeitionty p. 
362. XXVI. 63, 64,— Spurgeon, SermotUy vol. xxxiii. Nou 
1966. 

THE DESERTION 

*Tbeo all the disciples forsook Him, and fled.'—M atthbw 

XXVI. 56. 

I. Surely that appeal must be heard—*My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. Tarry ye here, 
and watch with Me! ’ But the disciples’ eyes were 
heavy, and their heaits were sad, and hope had gone^ 
and dull, helpless resignation had settled down upon 
their souls. And when the Master returned Hi 
found them sleeping. Yet there is no word o( 
censure, only something of sadness—may we not say, 
of disanpointment ? * What, could ye not watch 

with Me one hour 1 Watch and pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation.’ Again, and a thiiti time. He 
comes and finds them sleeping still. They have been 
tried, and failed. They could not watch. ‘ Sleep on 
now, and take your rest* It sounds almost like the 
echo of those worth to Judas, ‘ What thou doest do 
quickly’. The moment of trial is past It is all 
over. The only one of the twelve who was wakeful 
on that night was Judas the bebayer, who watched, 
but didn’t love. The betrayer is near; and the di»- 
ciples, who loved, but could not watch, saw their 
Meister taken; and they who, in the strength of en¬ 
thusiastic hope, once ‘ forsook all, and followed Him,* 
now, all in panic fear, ‘ forsook Him, and fled *. It 
was but for a little while. ITiere wew no thought 
of treachery or disloyalty in their hearts, only the 
cowardice and faint-heartedness which comes of de¬ 
spondency and sloth. 
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II. Can we not see here a tine picture of ourselves ? 
What of the cowardly, despondent, faint-hearted 
Christians ? Are they few amongst ourselves ? What 
of the slothful ones who cannot * watch,’ cannot ‘en¬ 
dure hardness,’ who have committed themselves to 
Christianity as if it were a sort of * forlorn hope * for 
the world, but have not the heart to fight for it and 
believe in it as a conquering power ? 

In our day there are few arguments more common 
in the mouth of the enemies of this faith than the 
reproach that Christianity is a failure. And has not 
it sometimes, even while we resented it and put it 
away from us, reacted on our belief, and made us sad 
and half-hearted and hopeless? 

III. And, on the other hand, faith and effort react 
on one another, as do des^xindency and sloth. Is not 
it so in the service of man ? When we hear of all 
the misery and wretchedness and vice of some ^eat 
city, it seems so hopeless, we are ready to fold our 
hands and let things go; but if, in some little comer 
of the great field of work, we bestir ourselves to do 
what little we may, is not it wonderful how, with that 
effort, faith and hope and love grow strong and 
strengthen one another ? 

Surely sloth and unwillingness to make the effort, 
intellectual and moral, which is necessary for a real 
hold of truth, is largely to blame for what is vaguely 
called unbelief, in these days of ours. 

Can we better gather up our thoughts on this 
desertion of Christ than in those words of His to 
them in the garden, ‘Watch and pray’? If the 
moral struggle is what it ever was for those who 
would live the Christlike life, the intellectual struggle 
was never keener than it is for us now. And we are 
quite wrong to su{)pose that the battle can he fought 
out for us. Every thinking man and woman must 
take his part or hei-s, must fight for Christ, or, like 
tlie slothful sleepers in the garden, look on while the 
traitor betrays, and the enemies assail the Master 
they claim to love. —Aubeky L. Mooee, Some Aspects 
of Sin, p. 117. 

FORSAKING CHRIST 

'Then all the disciples forsook Him, and fled.'—M atthew 

XXVI. 56. 

In a great piece of music a composer strikes the note 
in his prelude which is to be recurring and domi¬ 
nant—the keynote of his message. This grave and 
saddening line is the keynote of the story of the day 
of the cross. It was a sign, as Jesus had foreteld, that 
His hour had come. It was His first step down into 
the watei-s of His baptism of sorrow. It was His first 
draught of the cup. To be foreaken by all turned 
His pre-vision of the cross into an experience. 

With the story of the garden before us, let us look 
into this forsaking of Christ Let us see the reasons 
why men are disloyal to Him, and mark how we may 
be safeguarded against the sin. 

1. Men Forsake Christ Through Fear.—We 
understand at a glance the fear of these men. They 
were Galilean fishermen and strangers in a large 
dly. They were surprised at night in the depths of 


an olive gai'den. The sudden Roman faces, with 
Judas at their head, the flashing lamps and gleaming 
spears, the rough and insolent soldiery, Christ captive, 
submissive, seemingly helplevss in the soldiers’ hands, 
death menacing themselves in the rude gestures of 
their assailants, shook their nerve and blanched their 
courage, and they forsook Him, and fled. 

II. Men Forsake Christ Through Weariness*— 
These disciples were disloyal not only through fear, 
but their t^ptation assailed them in an hour of ex* 
treme weariness. They had walked as Passover pil¬ 
grims from Capernaum to Jerusalem. They were 
guests in strange homes, and that is always a straining 
experience. They had spent a week of unusual and 
exhausting excitement Since they had entered 
Jerusalem with Jesus to the shouting of Hosanna 
they had lived out a full round of six long and event¬ 
ful days. They had been stinted of rest and robbed 
of sleep. Even while they were witnesses of Christ's 
agony in the garden and listeners to His prayers they 
fell asleep in sheer weariness. It was when worn, 
spent, drained of energy both of mind and of body 
that they forsook Him, and fled. 

We all understand these sad experiences. It was 
when we were weaiy, at the close of a long day, in our 
hour of failure, in the month when some great hope 
had been finally quenched, in the mood of discourage¬ 
ment and of despair, when the unexpected misfortune 
had overwhelmed us, as it overwhelmed the disciples 
in the garden, that we took that step, and did that 
deed, in which we forsook Christ, ana fled. 

III. Men Forsake Christ Through Spiritual Rb« 
action.—Behind their fear and their weariness there 
lay a deeper cause of failure. That was spiritual re¬ 
action. We sometimes forget how intense had been 
the life which these men had lived, and how dazzling 
had been the light in which they had rejoicea 
Transforming and illumining as had been their years 
of fellowship with Jesus, these last days in Jeruwem 
had brought them into a roligious wonderland. TTiey 
had companied with the Lord Jesus, and beheld His 
glory. They had heard the great parables spoken 
in the Temple, They had sat at Martha’s feast in 
Bethany and looked on Lazarus risen from the dead. 
On the last day of the feast they had passed into the 
Ht)ly of Holies. They had spent the early hours of 
the evening in the Upper Room, and at the supper 
table which Christian men and women consider their 
holiest memorial. They had listened to Jesus when 
He had unlocked His heart in counsel and in prophecy. 
All religious experiences are costly and exhausting. 
Every excitement exacts its toll of energy. The 
human spirit cannot sustain any rapture without 
times of relief. But the most exhausting of all 
emotion is an elating spiritual experience. It always 
has its after hours of dull and jaded mood. To have 
lived with Christ through this holy week must have 
set the spiritual fervour of these men of religious 
genius on fire. Then came the reaction of the night 
and the darkness, and the sudden oeril of the gardinii 
and then they forsook Him, and ned. 
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IV. There are two counsels which may safeguard 
us against our forsaking Christ. 

1. The first of these is to be found in that word 
with which Christ sought to safeguard His disciples 
against their hour of trial—the word ‘ Watch’. 

2. The second counsel we shall take from one who 
was loyal to Christ in a day when many were tempted 
to foi*sake Him. It is the counsel given as his 
message after the recital of the deeds of the cloud of 
witnesses who seldom faltered in their loyalty to God. 
That counsel is—‘Looking unto Jesus’.—W. M. 
Clow, The Day of the Cross, p. 67. 

DESERTION 

*Thea all the disciples forsook Him, and fled.*— Matthew 

XXVI. 56. 

1. Whom ? Not an enemy; nor a faithless leader; 
but their best friend. 

Sometimes we are justified in forsaking people; 
the fuller our acquaintance with them, the less desir¬ 
able it appears. But the more Christ was known, the 
better He was loved. 

II. When? 

1. At a time of peculiar peril and sorrow. 

2. After manjr proofs of His Messiahship. 

8. After receiving many favours. 

4. After strong professions of attachment. 

6. After expressing indignation at the treachery of 
another. 

III. Why?—Because they were 

1. Timid. ^ 

2. Selfish. 

8. Impulsive. 

4. Unbelieving. 

See how one man influences another; aU forsook 
Him. 

Let us take heed to our company. 

Let us take heed to ourselves.—F. J. AusnN, Seeds 
and Saplings, p. 41. 

CAIAPHAS 

*And they that had laid hold on Jesus led Him away to 
Caiaphas the high priest.’— Matthew xxvi. 37 . 

The leader of the Sadducees was Caiaphas. He was 
the High Priest that same—that fateful year. The 
high priesthood had been the petty gift of all the 
foreign rulers of Judeea, bestowing it as their pleasure 
or their passion prompted. Caiaphas held the office 
for the long period of eighteen years, from the year 
A.D. 18 to the year a.d. 86. It was this High Priest and 
leader of the Sadducees who was the chief agent in 
the Crucifixion of Christ. 

Caiaphas stands out so clearly upon the page of 
Scripture that we cannot mistake his character. His 
unflinching and implacable enmity imprinted itself 
indelibly on the minds of the Apostles. In scene 
after scene he is distinctively drawn. We see him in 
the Council with the note of scorn in his speech, his 
easy mastery of the moods and fears of men, his bold, 
definite counsel. We see him in the interview with 
Jesus, rending his robes with histrionic fervour, in a 
finely simulated horror at the blasphemy of Christ. 


We see him playing his game with Pilate, and using 
that able Koman as his tool. We see him when 
Judas, tom with relentless remorse, bursts Into the 
Council Chamber, turning away from the conscience- 
stricken man, dismissing the poor fool ftom his 
presence with a phrase. We see him, unchanged, when 
Peter and John stand before him, and he charges them 
to hold their peace. Who is this resolute, defiant, 
merciless man? He is the High Priest of God— the 
holder of the holiest office in Judaism. What is 
he ? An astute and unscrupulous diplomatist; a wily 
manager of men; a master of assemblies with a 
fitting gift of speech; a conceiver of bold and daring 
policies in the hour when others waver, and a man of 
unflinching will in carrying them out How shall we 
describe this man of the holy office, and the crafty 
speech, and the diplomatic sKill, in a single word ? 
In one word, he is an ecclesiastic—the type of all that 
long succession of men who have laid heavy burdens 
on every Church, and often thwaiied the purpose of 
God. Let us look at Caiaphas, the ecclesiastic, in 
the clear light that heats upon him from the Word 
of God, so that we may not enter into his secret or 
come into his condemnation. 

I take three points of view— 

I. The Ecclesiastic in his View of the Church.— 
Caiaphas, the High Priest, was the virtual leader of 
the Jewish Church. 

What was the Church to Caiapfias? It was an 
institution on whose history he could have descanted 
with eloijuence. It was an institution he must pre¬ 
serve in its present form at all hazard. It was an 
institution with certain offices and ceremonies, and 
buildings, and privileges, and powers. And it was 
an institution in which he and his fellows held 
certain station and authority, and power and emolu¬ 
ment. Whatever endangered its supremacy, what¬ 
ever threatened to lower its prestige, whatever assailed 
its security, must be ruthlessly destroyed. A new 
i-evelation might be dawning among men; a new 
learning might be disclosing more of the power and 
wisdom of God; new methods of science might be 
stirring men’s minds; a new and holier spirit of com¬ 
passion might be surging in men’s hearts; and all 
these might have been craving for recognition and 
sympathy within the Church. It mattertd nothing 
to Caiaphas, the ecclesiastic. The new wine would 
endanger the old bottle, and the old bottle was his 
precious thing. It gave him his place and his power, 
and it must ^ preserved. It needed only the cry in 
his ears: ‘The Romans shall come and take away 
both our place and nation,’ to louse him to tha 
strong, unflinching, merciless policy of the ecclesiastic. 

Now, what is the source of the ecclesiastic’s view of 
the Church ? It is simply the spirit of worldliness— 
the spirit which prevails when faith in the unseen 
has died within the soul. 

II. The Ecclesiastic In his Attitude towa^ 
Doctrine.—This man Caiaphas, althoi^h drawn with 
such almost unrelieved condemnation in the Word of 
God, must not be thought of as inhuman, or as a 
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«elf-consciously evil or diabolic man. Louis XI, with 
all his cruel craft, had a conscience. Machiavelli, 
the prince of liars, had always his self-defence in 
readine.ss. Lord Che.sterfield’s letters seem to us so 
much polite villainy, and yet they were written in 
tender regard for the well-being of his son. And 
Caiaphas had men to respect him, perhaps to love 
him. Children climbed ii})on his knee, and he put 
his hand gently on their heads. There were some 
frailties to which he was not liable; there were many 
vices impossible to him. And you am believe that 
in all he did he was well persuaded in his own mind. 
The state of mind behind his policy, the reason that 
dictated his action, was his attitude towards doctrine. 
Towards dt)ctrine, and towards any possible change 
in doctrine, Caiajihas did not keep an open, testing, 
discerning mind, lie was as fixed as the ice of an 
Arctic winter, as unrecejitive as the dead. 

111. The Ecclesiastic in his Conduct to Christ.— 
This cool, cunning, crafty man saw in a flash that 
the watchful Homan governor would be only too 
glad to see in this popular clamour around Christ an 
outbreak of insurrection, and sweep away the Temple 
and its |)riestbood because unable to keep the peace. 
And with the passing of the Temple would pass 
Caiaphas and his pride. He stands up in the tnid.st 
of the sacred and bewildered men, who already hear, 
in anticipation, the shouts of the populace proclaim¬ 
ing Christ as king, and with keen scorn he says— 
* Ye know nothing at all *; and then calmly proposes 
to take .Jesus and to put Him to death. 

That is the decisive test of the ecclesiastic. The 
Church needs leaders. She needs men of wise counsel 
and prompt energy and determining speech. She 
needs men who will patiently and untiringly serve 
her tables. Hut the oJIice they fill is full of giddy 
and da/ing temptitions. No class of men need more 
the continual reconsecration of aim and the fresh 
baptism of the Spirit. Hut these are gained only as 
men keep themselves in the faith and love of Jesus. 
The man to whom Christ is a name, or only an 
instrument of service, is a danger to the Church. 
Hut the man to whom He is Lord, in whose heoit a 
deep devotion maintains its umjueiichcd fire, may 
make mistakes, may seem to endanger sacred interests, 
but his blundering will he wiser than the cold pru¬ 
dence of the ecclesiastic.— W. M. Ci.ow, The Day of 
the Cross, p. 13. 

Rkkkukncks.— XXVI. 67 .— C. Stiuiford, The Evening of 
Our Lord's Minidry, p. 2'.\7. J. O. Stevensoa, The Judges of 
Jesus, p. 8i3. XXVI. 67-02,—Spurgeon, Sennon^, vol. xlii. 
No. 2473. XXVI. 67-08.—A. M.iclan n, Expositions of Ifoly 
Scripture—St. MaUheio XVIIL^XXVIIL p. 280. XXVI. 
69, 00.—‘ Plain Sermons ’ by contributors to the Tracts for the 
Times, vol. ix. p. 315. 

‘At the last came two false witnesses.’—M atthbw xxvi. 6o, 

III the fourth chapter of his History, Mac*aulay, after 
narrating the feaiful punishment inHictcal on Titus 
Oates, the detected informer, adds: 'Horrible as 
were the suflerings of Oates, they did not eipial his 
Climes. The old law of England, which had been 


suffered to remain obsolete, treated the false witness, 
who had caused death by means of perjury, as a 
murderer. This was wise and righteous; for such a 
witness is, in truth, the worst of murderers. To the 
guilt of shedding innocent blood he has added the 
guilt of violating the most solemn engagements into 
which man can enter with his fellow-men, and of mak¬ 
ing institutions, to which it is desirable that the public 
should look with respect and confidence, instruments of 
frightful wrong and objects of general distrust. The 
pain produced by ordinary murder beai-s no proportion 
to the pain produced by the murder of which courts 
of justice are made the agents.' 

References.— XXVI. 64.—G. A. Chadwick, The IrUelled 
and the Heart, p. 110. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 
1364. 

JESUS CHARGED WITH BLASPHEMY 

‘ Then the high priest rent his clothes, saying. He hath spoken 
blasphemy ; what further need have we of witnesses ? 

Matthbw xxvi. 65. 

These horror-stricken judges, rending their garments 
in simulated grief and zeal, and that silent Prisoner, 
knowing that His life was the forfeit of His claims, 
yet saving no word of softening or explanation of 
them, may teach us much. They are witnesses to 
some of the central facts of the revelation of God in 
(Jirist. 

I. They witness to Christ's claims. 

The question that was proposed to Jesus, * Art Thou 
the Christ, the Son of the living God ?' was suggested 
by the facts of His ministry, and not by anything 
that had come out in the coui-se of this investigation. 
It was the summing up of the impression made on 
the ecclesiastical authorities of Judaism by His whole 
attitude and demeanour. He did claim a Divine 
prerogative ; and either the claim must be admitted 
or the charge of blasphemy urged. 

He (lied because He declared that He was the Son 
of God. 

II. Note how we have here the witness that Jesus 
Christ assented always to the loftiest meaning that 
men attached to His claims. 

I want to know whether that characteristic, which 
runs through all His life, and is inseparable from it, 
can be vindicated on any ground except the ground 
that He was God manifest in the flesh. 

III. We have here witness to the only alternative 
to the acceptance of IIis claims. 

He hath spoken ‘blasphemy'. Not that He had 
derogated from the dignity of Divinity, but that He 
hod presumed to participate in it And it seems to 
me, with all deference, tnat this rough alternative is 
the only legitimate one. When all is said and done^ 
we come to one of three things about Jesus Christ 
Either ‘ He blasphemeth' if He said these things, and 
they were not true, or, ‘ He is beside Himself' if He 
said these things and believed them, or 

Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ; 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 

If these claims are true, what should our attitude 
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be but that of infinite trust, love, submission, obedi¬ 
ence, and the shaping of our lives after the pattern 
of His life ?—A. Maclaeen, Christ's Musts^ p. 44. 

Rbprrbnces.—XXVI. 66.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scnpture St, Maltha XVIIL-XXVllL p. 290 . 
XXVI. 65, 66.—Father Bernard Vaughan, Soddy Sin ami 
the Saviour^ p. 61. XXVI. 67.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xlii. 
No. 2473. XXVI. 69,70.—W. C. E. Newbolt, Church Times, 
toL xlv. 1901, p. 366. 

* And aji^ain he denied with an oath, I do not know the man.* 

—Matthew xxvi. 7a. 

‘Let us look to it,'pleads Ruskin, ‘whether that 
strong reluctance to utter a definite religious profes¬ 
sion, which so many of us feel, and which, not very 
caiefully examining into its dim nature, we conclude 
to be modesty, or fear of hypocrisy or other such 
form of amiableness, be not, in very deed, neither less 
nor more than Infidelity ; whether Peter’s “ I know 
not the man" be not the sum and substance of all 
these misgivings and hesitations; and whether the 
shamefacedness which we attiibute to sincerity and 
reverence, be not such shamefaced ness as may at last 
put us among those of whom the Son of Man sliall be 
ashamed.' 

‘And again he denied.*— Matthew exvi. 7a. 

* Once launched upon such a course,' says De Quincey 
of Pope, ‘ he became pledged and committed to all the 
difficulties which it might impose. Desperate neces¬ 
sities would arise, from which nothing but desperate 
lying and hai'd swearing could extricate him.' 

THE DENIAL 

• I know not the man.'— Matthew xxvi. 74. 

L It is a remarkable thing that, in the Gospel 
nan’ative, two of the disciples, and two only, are 
spoken of as having been in some special way exposed 
to the assaults of Satan. The one was Judas the 
traitor; the other that disciple who, on any view we 
may take of the words, was singled out wr special 
honour by the Lord—St Peter. It seems as if St 
Peter stood side by side with Judas in danger. 

And here it is worth while to pause and remind 
ourselves that temptation always comes to us through 
that which is most natural to us, and our danger lies 
very near to that which, rightly used, is our strength. 

It was directly after St. PetePs great confession, 
and the Lord’s words, ‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
iona,’ that there came that stern rebuke, ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan !' The love which could see in 
Jesus, the Messiah, the Christ of God, could not see 
him in the Man of Sorrows, the Persecuted, the 
Betrayed, the Forsakea 

It was this instinctively self-trusting nature, the 
nature which had not learned to know itself, its own 
strength and weakness, that Satan sought to claim as 
his own. ‘ Simon, Simon,' said Christ sifter the Last 
Supper, ‘ Satan hath desired to have you, that he may 
sift you as wheat But I have prayed for thee, that 
thy faith fail not' Did Christ pray for Judas too? 
Surely it must have been so. 


St Peter had to learn a deeper lesson of disappoint, 
ment—the disappointment with self. All his self- 
confidence had to be destroyed before he could give 
his real self to Christ Even Peter could not watch ; 
and when the traitor drew near, he gave way to the 
momentary impulse of resistance, and then forsook his 
Lord, and fled. 

II. In that hour of sadness and desolation, we can 
trace again the likeness and the difference between 
Judas and St Peter. When the Messiah is con¬ 
demned, and Ju(his and St Peter alike realize their 
moral failure, the one ‘ reiientcd himself,' the other 
‘ wept bitterly.' What a difference is implied in those 
words! The one knew but remorse; the other 
entered on the toilsome road of penitence. Judas 
flung back the hated silver to the priests, and went 
and hanged himself; St Peter, in that sad look of 
Christ, saw, even in the reproach, the hope of restora¬ 
tion, and he went out, and wept bitterly. 

III. IIow shall we ttst our love? ‘Lord, help us 
to know ourselves I' We cannot trust our feelings; 
we must go to facts. How shall we be 8Ui*e that our 
love E real ? 

1. Love must be love for a person, not a system. 
It must be love for Christ, not for Christianity; de¬ 
votion to One ‘ Who first loves us *. It is the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of religion that it implies a moral 
and personal relationship between God and man. 

2. It will prove its reality by its moral strength, 

3. And then it will distrust itself, and be trustful 
only of its Lord ; content to be unknown, the least 
among the servants of God, to fill a little place in 
God’s world, to be thought worthy j ust to give a cup 
of cold water to one of God's poor. Covetousness, 
ambition, self-assertion, all are gone, only when wt 
have leai-ned to say, ‘ Not I, but Christ in me'. It is 
the Christian reading of the teaching of the Muslim 
mystic:— 

‘ One knocked at the door of the beloved, and a 
voice from within said, “ Who is there ?" The lover 
answered, “ It is IThe voice replied, “ This house 
will not hold me and thee ". So the door remained 
shut The lover went into the wilderness and spent 
a year in solitude and fasting and prayer. Then 
again he retunied and knocked at the door. And 
the voice of the beloved said, “ Who is there ?" The 
lover answered, “ It is Thyself". Then the door was 
opened.' —Auboey L Moork, Some Aspects of Sin, 
p. 129. 

Referenck8.-XXVI. 74 -D. L, Ritchie, Christian WarU 
PulpU, vol. Ixiii. 1903, p. 218. B. D. Johns, PulpU NoUt, 
p. 66. A. F. Winnington Ingram, Addresses in Holy fFeek, 
p. 19. XXVI. 75.—W. H. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketehm^ 
p. 77. T. B. Dover, Some Quiet Lenten Thoughts, p. 62.— 
XXVII. 1-27.—J. Burns, Christian World Pulpil, voL bdlL 
1903, p. 214. 

PILATE 

'And when they had bound Him, they led Him away, and de* 
iivered him to Pontius Pilate the governor.’—M atthew 
xxvii. 2 . 

The councils and kings, the orators and law-givers 
of Rome, tower out m the backward look of historyi 
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when men nearer us in time are lost in the haze. 
But there is one Roman who shall outlive them all. 
He held only a petty post in an obscure corner of 
the Empire, hut he sat as judge on Him who shall 
one day judge the world, and he delivered unto 
death the Prince of Life. The name of Pontius 
Pilate, the governor, shall be remembered when every 
other Roman name may be forgotten. 

Pilate, like all men of culture and thought, had 
ceased to believe in the cruel and licentious gods of 
Paganism. And with that disbelief had come the 
usual disheartening conviction that nothing in all 
the spiritual world could in certainty be known. 
For in the moment when a man's spiritual world 
has vanished like a dream or a mirage of the desert, 
when the credulities of a young and ardent youth 
have been proved to be false, when he sees the men 
around him living only for things seen, what is thei*e 
left for him but a sad and melancholy mental despair ? 
‘ What is truth ? * asked Pilate in the climax of 
his interview with Jesus, and Bacon teljs us he 
jested. If he did jest, it was a bitter jest. It was 
the partly impatient, partly contemptuous, partly 
despairing word of a man who flings out a Question 
to which he conceives there is no answer at all. And 
when we look at this well-read, widely thought, be¬ 
wildered, and gloomy-minded man, we find in him 
the type of men common enough among us. For 
there is no woixl to describe I'ilate but one, and that 
is ‘agnostic*. It is Pilate, the agnostic, who stands 
face to face with Christ. 

I. Now let us look at the agnostic in the light of 
Christ. We see Pilate in three scenes. Mark them 
well, for they are the steps in an agnostic's progress 
away from God. We see him in the grey dawn 
roused from his rest to hear the denunciation of those 
sci*upulous Jewish hypocrites, who will not enter his 
house lest they should be defiled. We see him with 
his Roman feeling for justice, refusing to do an act 
of summary wrong. And then we see him face to 
face with Jesus alone, and we cannot help a sigh that 
he did not know his I^ixl. For Christ's desire here, 
as always, is to lift all religious inquiry out of the 
heating and misleading arena of discussion and de¬ 
bate into the region of personal conduct and convic¬ 
tion. It is the attempt to lead the agnostic from 
his dialectic, to rouse the interest of his apathetic 
soul, and to make him face the realities of his own 
life. But it failed. Pilate is stung by the personal 
appeal, and the quick retort comes back, with con¬ 
temptuous sconi, ‘Am I a Jew ?' But Jesus is love 
that will not let him go, and this clear voice, whose 
spell never men failed to feel, rang through Pilate's 
hall in woids Church leaders have not yet fathomed, 
which spoke of that kingdom not of this world— 
that kingdom not of the sword—but of the truth. 
He offered to enrol Pilate as a governor in it, Maik, 
He does not proclaim Himself as the Son of God. 
That would have been too high for Pilate, and this 
Teacher ever stooped to the little ones. He offei’s 
Himself as one who came into the world that He 


might bear witness of the truth. He touched 
Pilate in his tenderest memories and holiest thoughts 
and took him back to the days of his youth, when 
he had dreamed his dreams, and seen his visions of 
unswerving justice, untainted honour, and ennobling 
purity. But the agnostic's habit has become too 
strong for him. It holds him as in a vice, and with 
the deep, unalterable conviction that Jesus is innocent, 
he puts his agnostic question, ‘ What is truth ? * 
breaks off the interview, and passes out fixim the 
resence of Christ When he went out it was the 
our of dawn, but the night had begun to fall upon 
his soul. 

II. In the second scene we see Pilate, who has 
refused to make the question of his religious belief a 
personal one, become the man of shifts and devices. 
He goes out to propose Christ's release under a time- 
honoured custom of the Feast But the shout for 
Barabbas teaches him that he has misunderstood the 
deep hatred felt for Jesus. A second device suggests 
itself to him. He will scourge Him—aye, mark you I 
with that scourge of thongs tipped with lead, every 
one of which bit like a scorpion—and mock Him, 
for surely, even their pity will be roused, and they 
will relent at the sight ot the thorn-crowned Man, 
and their rage will l)e glutted at the sight. But he 
might as well have fought the blinding spray of a 
winter storm, as have opposed himself to these hoarse 
cries of ‘ Crucify Him ! Crucify Him !' He hurries 
in to Jesus, anew impressed that He who could so 
rouse the passions of men, must be more than He 
seemed, and ‘ Whence ai*t Thou?' he asks Him, as 
one might inquire at a spirit. But Pilate's question 
comes too late. Jesus will not answer. Truth which 
a man will not accept when it is offered to him, truth 
which a man will outrage by scourging and mocking, 
truth which a man will set at naught, that he may 
escape from a dilemma and avoid a duty, is always 
silent to such a question as Pilate's. 

III. The third scene is the dramatic moment of it 
all. It is Pilate—poor, fear-driven, unmanned Pilate 
—on the judgment seat, washing his hands in water, 
to declare his innocence, and so chloroform his souL 
Ah, perhaps you think that no man could so deceive 
himself, that Pilate knew that he could have saved 
Christ if he only had bravely dared. No, that wash¬ 
ing of the hancls was no conscious mockery to Pilate. 
He doubtless went down to his house feeling himself 
justified, for he had reached the most abandoned 
state of the human soul. He was sinning against 
the Holy Ghost 

The sweet mysteries of Christ were dark to him, 
and he was not asked to accept them. But because 
he would not be true, because he would not live out 
the truth he knew, because he allowed truth and 
innocence to pass to shame and to death, he also 
passed out of Christ's light, and bears an eternal 
shame. What hindered him ? It was in one word, 
his intereati. That, in many forms—some as coarso 
and soixlid as assailed Pilate, some as subtle and re¬ 
fined as seduce the man of wavering and bewildered 
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mind among ouraelves—is the temptation of the 
agnostic—W. M. Clow, The Day of the Cross, p. 27. 

Rbpbbbnobs.—XXVII. 2.—J. G. Stevenson, Judges of 

Jesus, p. 153. XXVII. 3, 4.—John Ker, Semums, p. 282. 
XXVII. 3-5.—E. M. Goulburn, Occasional Sermons, p. 139. 
£. B. Pusey, Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. p. 197. XXVII. 3- 
10 .—B. D. Johns, Pulpit Notes, p. 112. 

JUDAS’S *1 HAVE SINNED’ 

have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent blood.*— 

Matthew xxvii. 4 . 

Thk state and history of Judas have, as we humbly 
trust, through the infinite mercy of God, no exact 
parallel amongst ourselves. 

Judas, we must fear, had already passed into a 
reprobate state, when he said, * I have sinned ’. For 
ycara he had allowed, and systematically pui*sued, 
with a show of charity and piety, that sin which God 
calls the woi*st, and places the last, in the whole scale 
of wickedness. He nad, probably, some secret hope 
that Christ might assert His power, and His sove¬ 
reignty ; and that he himself, after all, might have a 
hi^ place in that temporal kingdom, which they all 
expected. 

I. The Cry of Despair.—Disappointed everywhere 

—remorse and horror, as the^j are wont, taking the 
place of passion—the evil spirit that had lurcu him 
on now became, first tormentor, and then instigator 
to despair. Driven by his evil conscience, Judas 
sought refuge everywhere, and found it nowhere. 
Not in his money—what could that do ? * He cast 

down the thirty pieces of silver,’ with perfect indiffer¬ 
ence, ‘on the floor of the Temple;* and the cold¬ 
blooded priests, to whom he looked in his misery, said, 

‘ What IS that to us ? See thou to that.* Not, 
assuredly, in his own breast. Not in God: he had 
not sought it there, and though it was not too late to 
find it, he saw it was too late to seek. And Judas, 
‘departed, and went and hanged himself,’ that he 
might go to his own place I 

II. A Heartless Acknowledgment—What was the 
worth of his ‘ I have sinned ’ at such a time ? The 
Greek word for ‘ sinned * is ‘ missing the mark *. It 
conveys a gi*eat deal of important and affecting teach¬ 
ing. But Judas meant probably only the literal, 
without the spiritual, signification of the word. ‘ I 
have made a mistake; I have missed the mark.* ‘I 
have sinned, in that I have betrayed innocent blood.* 

III. No Touch of Spiritual Truth.—His ‘I have 
sinned ’ was only the acknowledgment of a worldly 
eri-or. It stands for no repentance. It never touched 
one spiritual truth. 

References. —XXVII. 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 
113. XXVII. 4, 24.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
Pure-^St. MaUhmo XVIIL-XXVHL p. 299. Cox, ‘The Son 
of Loss,’ Expositions, vol. i. p. 348. French, ‘ Pontius Pilate,' 
Sermons New and Old, p. .134. ‘Conscience,’ Homiletic 
Quarterly, vol. iv. p. 554. John Ker, ‘Judas and the Priests ; 
the end of evil association,’ Sermons (Ist Series), p. 282. 
Parker, Afh of Ood, p. 54, and Inner Life of Christ, vol. 111 . p. 
238. Cox, ‘ A Day in Pilate’s Life,’ Expositor (2nd Series), vol. 
vlii. p. 107 . Jboox, Traits of Character, etc., p. 350. Kitto, 


Daily Bible Illustrcdions, vol. vii. p. 426. W. M. Taylor In 
Three Hundred Outlines on New Testament, p. 32; and see his 
Contrary Winds, p. 37. A. B. Evans, Sermons, p. 377. C. J. 
Vaughan, Sermons (1863), p. 81. Piisey, Sermons, vol. il. p. 
276. Simeon, Works, vol. xi. pp. 576, 583. Bishop Haoket, 
Sermons, p. 483. Bishop Fleetwood, Sermons, p. 444. 

‘And he went and hanged himself.’— Matthew xxvii. 5 . 
Whkn an opponent at Gainsborough falsely accused 
George Fox of claiming to he the Messiah, the Quaker 
declares, ‘ I called the accuser Judas, and was moved 
to tell him that Judas’s end would be his; and that 
that was the word of the Lord and of Christ, through 
me, to him. So the Lord’s power came over all, and 
quieted the minds of the people, and they demrted 
in peace. But this Judas went away, and shortly 
afterwards hanged himself, and a stake was driven 
into his grave ’ 

Referencbs.— XXVII. 5. — C. Holland, Gleanings from a 
Ministry oj Fifty Years, p. 287. XXVJl. 7.—H. J. VVilmot- 
Buxton, Sundj^y Sermoneites for a Year, p. 76. XXVII. 11.— 
R. H. I ley wood. Sermons and Addresses, p. 37. R. C. Trench, 
Semums New and Old, p. 134. H. A. Smith, A Book of Lay 
Sermons, p 3. XXVII. 11-20.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Seriure — St» Matthew XVIII.-XXVIII. p. 310. 

THE TWO WILLS 

‘When He was accused by the chief priests and elders, He 
answered nothing. Then saith Pilate unto Him, Hearest 
Thou not how many things they witness against Thee ? 
And He gave him no answer, not even to one word ; inso¬ 
much that the governor marvelled ereatly. . . . Now the 
chief priests and the elders persuaded the multitude that 
they snould ask for Barabbas, and destroy Tesus. But the 
governor answered and said unto them, Whether of the 
twain will ye that I release unto you? And they said, 
Barabbas. Pilate saith unto them, What then shall I do 
unto Jesus which is called Christ? They all say, Let Him 
be crucified. And he said, Why, what evil hath He done ? 
But they cried out exceedingly, saying, ‘Let Him be 
crucified r — Matthew xxvii. 12-14, 20-23. 

Never was tragedy so awful or so swift as that which 
St. Matthew recounts in the chapter from which 
these verses are taken. And this is because the two 
elemt nts of all tragedy, the Will of God and the 
Will of Man, are there combined and running to the 
same end. 

We have all been puzzled by the difficulty of re¬ 
conciling these two: first, that God willed Christ’s 
death, and, second, that man was guilty of that 
death. 

1. Nothing Ls clearer from the Gospel than this; 
that it was Christ’s own will to die. He had long 
set His face steadfastly to Jerusalem. While others 
still deemed it impossible, His soul lay already under 
the shadow of the Cross. 

Some men make up their mind to die when they 
feel the stress of circumstance bearing in that direc¬ 
tion. But Jesus felt no outward circumstance com¬ 
pelling Him to death. Because it was His FatheFs 
will He set His face to the Cross. 

He also declared why He must suffer. This was 
not for martyrdom alone. He had come to bear 
witness to the truth among a people who, as He 
pointed out, had with tragic consistency slain their 
prophets. Yet the burden of truth He brought from 
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heaven was not the only burden He carried. He 
found another awaiting Him on eai*th in the sins of 
men; and this, though sinless Himself, He stooped 
to hear in all its weight . . . That is why He was 
so sil(‘nt before the Jewish Council and with Pilate. 
It was not for Barabbas only He was silent On that 
day dirist Jesus laid down His* life for men. 

We do not know what happened to Barabbas. 
But if he changed, if he led a new life, and as an old 
legend has it, became a servant of God, it was be¬ 
cause he understood the meaning of that silence in 
which Christ assented to His own death and so let 
him go free. 

We must feel what our pardon cost the love of 
God, and how much that love in Christ endured for 
us. Then shall there be bom in us a penitence, a 
faith, a gratitude which will bind us to God, which 
will give us a hatred for sin, which will beget in us a 
power of holiness—as nothing else can. 

II. The way in which human guilt is brought out 
in this chapter is very tragic. First there is Judas, 
the only one who accepted his guilt, and it over¬ 
whelmed him. The rest shirked their responsibility, 
and sought to pass it over to one another. But they 
could not, for the lesson of the chapter is that, where 
Christ is in Question, every man must make decision 
for himself. 

It is significant that our Ixird was slain by no mere 
drift of circumstance, but by the deliberate and con¬ 
fessed choice of men’s wills, and that He was doomed 
to the cross not by the supreme Roman authority, 
but, before it could pass sentence, by the voice of the 
people. 

They stood outside the court, because on that 
day it was not lawful for them to enter Gentile pre¬ 
cincts. But even so they did not escape, for the 
governor brought Christ out to them, and in the 
end every man of them became Ilis judge. 

God will have every common man who has known 
Christ to come to a decision about Him. This was 
what C hrist came into the world for. And we, to 
whom He has been presented all our lives, can, least 
of all, hope to escape. 

Nor let us fail to notice the hour in which the 
men of Jcrusab m were called to give their decision. 
Tliesu|)reme moment in the history of Christ with 
th emscives was not when lie came to them as the 
King in His beauty, but when He stood an equal 
alternative with Barabbas. 

It is not our attitude to our Lord in the easy 
houi-s of worship, which determines our true relation 
to Him. Our real heart for Him is shown, our true 
relation to Him is determined, far rather in those 
other, darker hours, when temptation is strong upon 
us; and we have to choose oetween Himself and 
our sin.—G. A. Smith, The Forgiveness of 
p. 105. 

Rkkrrence8 .—XXVII. 14.—Chrittian World Pulpit^ vol. 
alv. 18U4, p. 42. W. P. Balfarn, Ltuom from J€gu»f p. 73. 


BARABBAS 

*And they had then a notable prisoner, called Barabbaa.*— 
Matthbw xxvii. i6. 

L Wb need not go beyond the New Testament 
for the history ana character of Barabbas. 

1. His name is the first significant thing about him. 
He is Bar-abbas, ‘ the son of the father,' or master. 
His father was a teacher of the Jewish law, and an ex¬ 
pounder of its precepts. He belonged to the religious 
aristocracy of the Jews. He had been trained in the 
traditions of Hebrew history, and had been taught 
that to be a member of the commonwealth of Israel 
was the proudest privilege a man could enjoy. His 
childhood and youth had been spent amid the in¬ 
fluences of a home whose chief inteiests were the 
things of God, whose dominating ambition was the 
steadfast advancement of His kingdom. He was as 
nearly as possible in the position of a son of the 
manse. 

2. The second significant thing which we are told 
about him is, that he had ‘ made insurrection,' or, as 
I.uke more precisely puts it, ‘was cast into prison for 
a certain seaition made in the city'. At the time of 
the entrance of Barabbas on his manhood, Jerusalem 
was seething with discontent The whole nation 
was palpitating with hope, and lifting up its long 
shadowed face with expectation that the time of the 
Deliverer was at hand. ‘ Art Thou He that should 
come, or do we look for another?' was John’s mes¬ 
sage to Jesus; and when Jesus was found to be able 
to sway the multitudes with His words, and feed the 
hungry with bread, thousands flocked round Him, 
assured that the long-looked-for King had come: 
Hope deferred had made the heart sick, but the 
spirit of the unconquerable Hebrew could not be 
broken, and in the Holy City itself, and es]>ecially 
under the walls of the Temple, insurrection was con¬ 
tinually being plotted, and sedition hatched. There 
was a fierce and defiant Home Rule party in Judssa, 
whose unresting aim was to drive the Roman gar¬ 
rison from the Holy Land. Their chosen name 
was that of Zealots, because of their unquenchable 
zeal for the restoration of the Jewish Dominion. 
Out of their ranks came one of Christ's disciples, 
Simon Zelotes, whom Jesus taught a wider truth and 
a better way than his fiery heax-t had at fii'st con¬ 
ceived. The.se Zealots were the Invincibles in the 
Jewish struggle, and it was they who, at the siege of 
Jerusalem, fought with so desperate a fuiy that they 
appalled the veteran and disciplined soldiers of Rome. 
In their stubborn courage they fell in heaps, defend¬ 
ing the bleaches in the walls. It was this band of 
Zealots which was ever fostering sedition and making 
insurrection in the city. Among their number wai 
found young Barabbas, the son of the Master in 
Israel, eager to roll away the reproach of his people^ 
hating the Roman rule with an implacable natred, 
willing to do and dare anythine, it only a Jewish 
king shall reign again in Jerusalem. Many looked 
with hope on the eager young fisce of Bmabbas 
Zelotes. 
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8. The third significant thing we are told of him 
b, that he was a robber, and had committed murder 
in the insurrection. To the last he was no common 
thief or cut-nui’se, but a man who had chosen to in- 
ti’igue and plot, and to take the sword against the 
Government of Horne. Hut from the fii*st he had 
hated Home more than he had feared God ; he had 
more of the proud ambition of the partizan than the 
lowly spirit of holy waiting for God, and, at length, 
his defiant and regardless deeds made him a mark 
for a keen-eyed and long-armed Government He 
was cast into prison, whence he expected to come 
only to die the traitor's death on the cross. 

4. The fourth and only other thing we are told, 
is that, both by the pnests and the people, he was 
preferred to Jesus. 

II. Now, as the Evangelists tell us the story of 
Bai’abbas, they focus our attention on one moment 
of his life. It is that dramatic moment in which 
Jesus and Barabbas pass out of Pilate's presence to¬ 
gether, which is to them so full of pathetic sugges- 
uons. 

1. The first thought in their minds, ns in the 
mind of every one who knows the story, is the start¬ 
ling and amazing contrast of their fate. A man 
of genius and skill, in our generation, George Tin- 
worth, has worked out, in terra-cotta, the scene at 
this dramatic climax, with a discerning spiritual in¬ 
sight. From one door, passing l)efore Pilate's judg¬ 
ment-seat, there issues Harabbas, smiling in exultation. 
The soKliers grasp him by the hand in rude congratu¬ 
lations. His friends seize him in trans|x)rts of joy. 
The mob hails him with ac’clamation. By the other 
door, held by the hard giip of the callous soldiers, 
seeing no kindly face looking towards Him, con¬ 
fronted by the relentless hate of the infuriated multi¬ 
tude, there issues Jesus. In all the crowd there is 
only one discerning, pitying heart The artist has 
placed, not very far from Christ's door, a woman with 
a little child in her arms, and she turns on Jesus as 
He passes her wondering and compassionate eyes. 
The woman with the child, alone of all the throng, 
gees whose is the victory and the unfading glory. That 
is a master touch. To this dny men walk our streets, 
and sit in our high places, with the triumphant pride 
of Bainbbos, and neither they themselves nor others 
know how completely they have failed. 

2, 'rhe second thought which attracts us is— how 
much Barabbas missed. We cannot help thinking 
of what might have been in the case of Barabbas. 
As we recall his radiant youth, his eager patriotism, 
his daring courage, his chivah’ous devotion to Israel, 
we feel the soul of goodness that throbbed behind 
this man's life, his ardent abandonment to what he 
conceived to be the kingdom of GoA This man, we 
see, might have been, and ought to have been, a 
disciple of Jesus. The very thing he so dimly and 
darkly saw, the thing he so fondly desired—the re¬ 
vival of the ancient glory of Israel—was being ful¬ 
filled by Jesus. 

& One other thought is plainly in the minds of 


the Evangelists. It is the madness and folly of 
the choice of the multitude. We can detect a note 
of pity for this befooled and blinded multitude, who 
chose a robber and murderer in preference to Jesus. 
We share this mingled amazement and sorrow. These 
Evangelists have caught something of the prayerful 
compassion of Jesus for those who did not know the 
time of their visitation. This multitude did not 
know whom they were rejecting, and did not know 
that they were closing the book of their history, 
fixing their eternal destiny, and quenching with their 
own breath their one hope of temporal peace and 
spiritual preatncs.s, when they cried : ‘ Not this Man, 
but Barabbas ! * But the crowd of condemning faces 
on which Jesus looks is larger than that which pro¬ 
nounced His doom in Jerusalem.—W. M. Clow, Ths 
Day of the Cross, p. 85. 

Rkfkrenci'.— XXVII. 10.—Josse Brett, The SouVt Eecape^ 

p. 28. 

ENVY'S EVIL WORK 

*For He knew that for envy they had delivered Him.’— 
Matthew xxvii. x8 . 

That quiet, simple sentence in this condensed report 
of Christs a|)pcarance before Pilate always arrests the 
mind. It is the statement by the evangelist of the 
inner judgment of Pilate. He had discerned the 
motives which lurked behind the air of justice on the 
part of the chief priests and elders. He knew the 
men with whom he had to deal. The sight of Christ, 
and the short interviews he had with Him, convinced 
him, not only of Christ’s innocence, hut of His spiritual 
majesty. But he was a man caught in the trap of his 
own past. Had his past been unstained, his action 
might have been difierent. lie discerned the char¬ 
acter of Christ. He was awed and touched by Ilia 
greatness. ‘He knew that for envy, they had de¬ 
livered Him.’ 

I, Let us fii*st inquire what envy is. Envy must 
be distinguished from other passions which are some¬ 
times confounded with it. There is a wise and com¬ 
mendable emulation which is far from envy. 

Envy must also be distinguished from jealousy, 
although the one word in common speech is often 
interchanged for the other. Jealousy is the child of 
love — love that believes itself wronged, injured, 
robbed of its dua 

Envy is the child of hate. Envy does not long to 
run in the race and claim fellowship with those who 
excel. Envy does not seek the love and the well-being 
of the person envied. Envy is a gnawing hate, an 
inward grief, a wasting impatience of .spirit^ the sour¬ 
ing of the heart, the distemper of the soul, ‘a rotten* 
ness of the bones '. 

There is in the Chapel of the Arena, at Padua, a 
significant fresco, by Giotto, of ‘Envy*. Giotto’s 
rcpresenUition is that of a man of mean, misshapen 
figure, with crouching shoulder, and craning neck. 
He stands in profile in the picture with lean check, 
sunken, averted eyes, one hand clutching a wallet of 
gold, the other stretched out with fingers shaped into 
clawa The ears are large, unshapely, distended. Out 
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of the mouth there plays a serpent, whose fangs are 
striking Envy himselt on the brow. Around the feet 
there leap up flames of fire. A master conception 
this of this passion of envy ! Take one or two of the 
features. These large, distended ears are meant to 
signify that envy is on the alert for evei^ babble of 
slander. The serpent in the mouth points to the 
poisonous insinuations, the fabricated stories which 
tlie tongue of envy is eager to tell. The hands, 
clawed like a vulture’s, set forth the tearing motion 
and the clutcliing greed of the envious spirit; and 
the flames of fire round the feet mark the torture and 
despair in which envy lives—a torture and despair 
which are of hell. When we look at Giotto’s picture, 
and read the story of the trial before Pilate, we no 
longer wonder at the quiet sentence, ‘ He knew that 
for envy they had delivered Him’. We understand 
that envy is no excusable resentment, no trifling 
meanness of the spirit, no transient passion, but a 
deep-seated, over-mastering, indwelling spirit of evil, 
which reaches its final expression when it hales its 
victim to his cross. 

II. Let us now, in the second place, watch the con- 
aequences of envy. 

1. Its sinqilest effect is to blind the mind; tliat 
is part of its confusion anil evil work. 

5. It also poisons the heart As a poison strikes 
through the body and fevers the blood, so envy galls 
and fevers the heart 

6. The climax of evil consequence is reached when 
envy crucifies Christ 

HI. But let us consider the remedy for envy. 
Envy may often visit the heart without reaching the 
climax of its consequence. There is no one who has 
not had a touch of envy at times. The man of saintly 
character and assured faith has found the subtle 
passion slipping into his heart, in some unwatchful 
moment, and troubling his peace. In one of the most 
thoughtful and uplifting of the Psalms this experience 
is detailed, and the sin and its remedy are disclosed. 
‘ My feet were almost gone, my steps had well-nigh 
slipped. For I was envious at the foolish, when I saw 
tlie pros[)erity of the wicked.’ And the Psalnii.st tells 
us the doubts that troubled his mind, and the dark¬ 
ness that fell upon his spirit. But he recovered. 
‘ When 1 went into the sanctuary of God, then under¬ 
stood I their end.’ Standing in the sanctuary he was 
illumined, the vision of God was given him again ; 
the baseness of the things he had envied was borne 
in upon him ; the manner of his envious desire stood 
clearly forth, and in God’s light he saw light clearly. 
—W. M. Clow, The Day of the Cross, p. 71. 

* He knew that for envy they had delivered Him.*— Matthbw 

XXVII. i8. 

ANariiKu of Bad man’s sins, ’among the foulest villanies 
. . . rotting the very bones of him in whom it dwells,’ 
was envy. Bunyan quotes Matthew xxvii. 18 to show 
what he means : ‘For he knew that for envy they 
had delivered Him It is a certain malignant hatred 
of good, the lowest conceivable depth of wickedness. 
Its root is ignorance. For this we are usually held 


not to be accountable, but to Bunyan, whether we 
are accountable or not, was not worth debate. It was 
‘ ignorancej which preferred Barabbas to Jasus.— 
Mark Ruthkrford, John Bunyan, pp. 183, 184. 

RBFKitENnK.—XXVII. 18.—J. Parker, City TempU PulpU, 
vol. ii. p. 156 . 

PILATE’S WIFE—MORAL INFLUENCE OP 
WOMEN 

* And while Pilate was sitting on the judgment seat, his wife 

sent unto him, saying:, Have thou nothing to do With that 
righteous man, for I have suffered many things this day in 
a dream because of him.*— Matthew xxvii. 19. 

Of Pilate’s wife nothing is known but the bare fact, 
recorded by St. Matthew alone, that she interceded 
with her husband in favoiu: of a prisoner who, for 
some reason unknown to us, had aroused her sym¬ 
pathetic interest. 

Tradition says that her name was Claudia Procula^ 
and that she was a Jewish proselyte. The Greek 
Church has canonized her, ana she ranks among its 
saints. 

The fact that this Roman lady felt so deeply about 
Jesus that she risked offending her hasband by in¬ 
terposing in a matter which lay beyond her proper 
sphere is of many-sided interest, 

I. It serves to illustrate in an undesigned way the 
profound impression made by our Lord upon women 
m every case where they came under the spell of His 
influence. 

II. The incident may be used in illustration of the 
common remark that womanly instinct sometimes hits 
the mark while masculine calculation goes astray. 
So far as we know, the sole protest against the counsel 
and deed of those who forced on the tragedy of Cal¬ 
vary was the protest of a woman.—J. W. Shkpard, 
Light and Life, p. 72. 

PILATE’S WIFE 

* When he was set down in the judgment seat, hia wife aent 

unto him, saying. Have thou nothing to do with that juat 
man; for I have suffered many things this day in a dream 
because of Him.’ —Matthew xxvii. ig. 

Eveey religion may be tested, ethically and practically, 
by its appeal to womanhood. That faith which out* 
clas.ses every other in its power to meet the needs of 
woman, and uplift her to moral beauty, will stand 
every other test of the truth of God. When Christ 
came with His meekness and lowliness. His searching 
and uncompromising hostility to sin. His compassion 
for weakness, and His great cross of love and atone¬ 
ment, womanhood fell down at His feet in a surpassing 
loyalty, and Christ placed a crown on her head. It 
was a man of Macedonia whom Paulsaw in his vision, 
but it was a woman who listened by the river-side, 
and first made response to Christ And to this day 
the voice of Christ finds its clear echo in women^ 
hearts, and both gentle and simple are found reaching 
their noblest and highest when sitting at His feet 

It is then precisely what would have been expected, 
that amid the sad scenes of the tragedy of Christ’s 
last day on earth, there should be told us this idyll 
of Pilate’s wife. The story shines on the page like a 
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strong gleam of sunshine on a winter day. It is a 
word of radiant prophecy in the record of a history 
laden with sorrow. 

I. The first thing I remark about Pilate’s wife was 
the sorrow and shame of her life. There is no 
doubt but that a tender love subsisted between Pilate 
and his wife. This cruel and worldly man had this 
redeeming virtue left him, as such men sometimes 
have. The altar flame of love had not gone out. 
The proof of this mutual love lies in the fact that 
she accompanied him to Jerusalem. A Roman 
governor was forbidden by law to take his wife with 
him to his province, very much for the same reason 
as a ship captain is forbidden to take his wife to sea. 
That law could be broken only by a strong personal 
appeed. But in that imperial age, hastening with 
swift strides to an unspeakable con*uption, husbands 
were only too willing to be freed from a wife's watch¬ 
ful eyes, and wives were as willing to be left to live 
their butterfly lives amid the gaieties of a profligate 
Roman world. But Pilate's wife was more than eager 
to face the loneliness of a life among an alien people. 
I>ove broke even a stern Roman law. But how far 
apai-t had these two drifted—although their love still 
persisted. The young Pilate whom the woman had 
idealized, whose face had flitted through the dreams 
of her youth, whose career she had so hopefully anti¬ 
cipated, had deteriorated into this sordid, cruel, 
vengeful, murderous man. The women of Jerusalem 
who saw Pilate’s wife looking out from her lattice, 
and caught the flash of the gems on her white hands, 
and marked the pride of her patrician face, and envied 
her ease and state, never guessed how wistfully she 
looked upon them, and how constant was this cloud 
of sorrow and of shame, because she knew herself to 
be the wife of a dishonourable man. 

II. The second thins I remark about Pilate’s wife 
is her service to her ausband, * When he was set 
down on the judgment seat, his wife sent unto him, 
saying. Have thou nothing to do with that just man.’ 
It was a deed of singular daring. It was the last 
resource of a loving heart making one more appeal. 
To send a message with the attempt to sway the 
mind of the judge while he sat upon the seat of judg¬ 
ment was a punishable offence, and only the awful¬ 
ness of the deed she saw about to be done could have 
moved her to it. Pilate may have smiled at her 
dream, but her words stung his conscience, and had 
there been any way of escape for this hardly pressed 
man, had he had courage to brave his fate, gladly 
would he have set Christ at liberty, and gone home 
to look with the eyes of a man, r^eemed from his 
evil fate, in the face of her whose love had almost 
saved him. 

That is the highest service a wife can do for her 
husband—to stand in the shadow while he faces 
public light; to be ever his counsellor, his helper, 
nis gentle and yet unfaltering preacher of righteous¬ 
ness—aye, to be his saviour—is her noblest office. 

III. Tlie third thing I remark about Pilate’s wife 

is her interoeeeion for Christ, 


And so to this day P at 's wife walks at the head 
of all that lonjx procession of nobly-bom, and nobly- 
placed, and nobly-gifted women who do service for 
Christ. She leacis the noble army of saintly martyrs 
and confessoi*s. There follow in her train queens like 
Helena and St. Elizabeth of Hungary, women of 
generous hand like Lady Huntingdon, and of saintly 
wisdom like Lady Glenorchy ; and those even greater 
and more devoted women, enshrined in the Book 
Martyrs and the Scots* Worthies, true Ladies of 
the Covenant, who, when Christ, in His fiersecuted 
saints, walked again the way of weeping, cast aside 
their pride, placed no value on their mnk, reckoned 
light the sufl'ering, and stepped into the way with 
Him. Surely we shall not say too much when we 
believe that the name of Pilate’s wife, though not 
written on this page, is wiitten first on the roll of 
those women who laboured much in His Gospel, 

‘ whose names are in the Book of Life ’.— W. M. Clow, 
The Day of the Cross, p. 99. 

RiirKnBNOBfl. —XXVII. 19.— 6. Lorimer, Christian Wcrid 
Pulpit vol. Ivii. 1900, p. 243. J, G. Stevenson, Tks Judgm 
ofJstUM, p. 129. Spurgeon, Ssrmom, vol. xxvilL No. 1M7- 

CHRIST, A PERPLEXITY 
* What shall I do then with Jesus which is called Chriat^*— 

MaTTHBW XXVII. 22. 

I. Wb may crucify the Saviour in many ways when 
we do not seem to be crucifying Him. That is the 
very subtlety of the devil's temptation. There would 
not seem to be any wickedness in not forgiving a man 
who had injured you very much and who had prayed 
for your pardon. If any soul has ever asked you to 
forgive him, that soul supplied you with the great¬ 
est opportunity of being a Christian that ever was 
supplied during your whole experience To plead 
for mercy and not to receive it, the case being between 
two human hearts, that would stab the Saviour with 
a sixth wound. 

There is another thing you can do with Christ: 
you can admire Him. Many persons admire Him, 
and get their livelihood out of Him: paint His 
portrait, surround His head with haloes, give His 
mother a nimbus, and give Himself as a Babe an 
auieole; all that you can do, but that is nothing. 
I have great fear of those who have not passed 
beyond the point of admiration. Jesus Christ came 
not to be admired, but to be believed, received, 
served. He is all, or nothing, and less than nothing. 

Thei*e is a third thing you can do: you can adore 
Jesus. Now you are coming to higher ground. You 
can fall down before Him, you can offer Him your 
gold and frankincense and mjrrrh, not of mere gold 
and material, but of real reverence and love and faith, 
so that He shall be fairest among ten thousand and 
altogether lovely; not in form, but in the poetry of 
His meaning, in the ideality of His desire. 

There is a fourth thing you can do: you can serve 
Him. What is * to serve Him ? ’ It b to suffer tar 
Him. Do we serve Him? is His service a delight? 
if our lives were deprived of His service would Umj 
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go down in music, in quality, in hope, in force? If 
you can say, Yes, then you aie in very deed serving 
the Christ. 

II. There ore three things you cannot do with 
Christ 

1. You cannot get rid of Him. Some men may 
think they have dismissed Him, but they have not 
It is Christ’s habit, as it always has been from resur¬ 
rection time, to appear unto some in ‘ another form *. 

2. You cannot mistake Him for some one elsa 
That is curious. The uni(jueness of Christ is one 
of the greatest arguments in Christian apologetics. 
There is none to compare with Him. 

3. You cannot change the terms of disciplcship. 
They are severe terms. He never admits anybody 
easily into His kingdom. \Vhat is the way into the 
kingdom ? The Cross is the only way. What is the 
object of discijileship? The Cross is the object of 
discipleship. Can I not have some ornamental cross, 
tome ivory crucifix, and place it on my breast and 
iay. Behold my tribe and my Master? No, this 
must be a heart-born Christ, this must be a cross 
that throws its shadow, yet its light, over the whole 
life. ‘If any man would be IVIy disciple, let him 
take up his cross daily and follow Me.’— Joseph 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. v. p. 184. 

•They all say unto Him, Let Him be crucified.’— Matthew 

XXVn. 22. 

Last year about this time our Lord was, as it were, 
upon the Mount of Olives. He rode, as it were, 
triumphantly at the head of a small party to the 
market-cross of Hutherglen, and many cried ‘ Hosan¬ 
nah to the Son of David,’ for a few days after. But 
since the 22nd of June, 1G79, how many have cried 
out, ‘ Crucify Him, crucify Him, away with Him : we 
will have no more to do with Him. Christ is too 
dear a Lord for us. These field-meetings of His are 
too costly for us. We wi.sh there had never been 
any of these field-meetings in Scotland I ’—From a 
Sermon by Kichakd Ca.mkrox. 

Krfbrrvcks.— XXVII. 22.—S. fl. Kello^a^, The Past a 
Prophecy of the Future, p. 144. IV. Howell Evans, Sermons 
for the Churches Year, p. 102. V. R. Lvniiard, Passion-Tide 
and Easter, p. 46. T. Teignmouth Shore, The Life of the 
World to Come, p. 125. 11. Baldwin Brindley, Christian 

World Pulpit, vol. xxxviii. p, 13G. David I’urves, ibuL vol. 

Ixx. 1000, p. 70. T. Wau’^h, The Cross and the Dice-Box, p. 

201. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p, 164. A. 
Goodrich, British Wukly Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 189. C. Stanford, 

The Evening of Our Lord's Ministry, p, 256 . XXVII. 22-50.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xzxix. No. 2333. 

PILATE WASHING HIS HANDS 
'Pilate . . . took water, and washed his hands before the 
multitude, saying, 1 am innocent of the blood of this just 
person : see ye to it’ — Matthew xxvii. 24. 

I. The first point to notice is the vain plea for wrong¬ 
doing. 

Pilate excused himself to himself on the ground 
that policy and self-defence forced him to his act. 

He could say ‘ I am innocent’ because he said, ‘I am 
obliged to connive at this crime’. Though in his 
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case the plea is for a gigantic sin, and in our case it 
may be for a comparatively small one, the same sort 
of thing is being said by us continually. 

There is nothi^ng necessary for a man which he 
can only get or keep by tampering with conscienca 
There are two things needful for us : God and right¬ 
eousness ; and there is no third. 

And in another way, the pleading of compulsion 
from without, as an excuse for evil, is evidently vain ; 
because no man and no thing can force us to do 
wrong. We know, in each specific case, that, how¬ 
ever strong the temptation may have been, we could 
have resisted it if we would, and that therefore the 
yielding to it was our act and ours only. 

II. Notice here the possibility of entire self- 
deception. 

This man had managed to pemuade himself, on 
a very rotten plea, that he was entirely free fix)m 
guilt in his act. And the fact that the man who did 
the most awful of dimes—though perhaps he was 
not the most guilty—could do it with the profession, 
to some extent sincere, of innocence, may teach us 
very solemn lessons. 

You can persuade yourself that almost any wrong 
thing is right, if only you desii*e to do so. Inclina¬ 
tion can silence conscience. The rush of passion can 
silence conscience. The very sti*ess of daily life tends 
to weaken the power of pronouncing moral judgment 
on the things that we are doing. We all have sins 
altogether unsuspected by ourselves. There are 
plenty of us that do just as Pilate—who condemned 
himself in saying, ‘ I am innocent of the blood 

HI. Notice how here we get an illustration of the 
impossibility of wriggling out of responsibility. 

It is very interesting to obseiwe how the parties 
concerned—the conspii ators, if I may say so—m this 
great tragedy try to shuffle the blame off' their own 
shoulders and to place it on others. If there is any¬ 
thing a man’s own, of which he cannot get rid, it is 
the burden of responsibility for his acts, and the 
inheritance of their conseciuences. 

IV. Note the contrast between present and future 
estimates of our acts. 

Pilate probably went back to Caesarea after the 
feast, thinking that he had got well out of what 
threatened to be an awkwaitl business; and in all 
likelihood he never thought any more, either about 
that strange Prisoner, or about that stormy session 
in the Hall of Judgment. We have not to measui’^ 
his guilt It depends upon his knowledge, and his 
knowledge was very slight. But, for all that, one 
cannot help thinking of the shock of surprise which 
struck him when he passed beyond life, and ceased 
to be a governor and a judge, and stood at the bar 
of the Man whom he had condemned. 

The same reversal of present and future estimates 
will come about with many of ua ‘ That fierce light 
which * flashes from the ‘ throne' will show the seami- 
ness of many a life which looks fairly well by the 
candle-light of this present.— A. Maclarsk, The 
Wearied Christ, p. 222. 
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Rbfbrbncbs.—XXVII. 24.—A. F. Winninglon Ingram, 
Th4 Men Who Oruci/y Chriety p. 20. XXVII. 24, 25.— 
Spu rgeon, SermonSy vol. xxviii. No. 1048. G. F. Browne, 
Chrieitan World Pulpity vo\, xxxix. 1091, p. 184. H. Ward 
Beecher, Sermons (Ist Series), p. 92. XXVII. 24-31.—C. 
Stanford, The Evening of Our Lord's Ministryy p. 289. XXVII. 
25.—11. \V. Hiley, A Year's SermonSy vol. i. p. 189. Father 
Bernard Vaughan, Societyy Sin, and the SaviouTy p. 155. Hugii 
Black, University SermonSy p. 212. XXVII. 20.—W. P. 
hii\t'arny Lessons from JesuSy p, 210» XXVII. 27.—Spurgeon, 
SermonSy vol. xxxix. No. 2333. XXVII. 27-54.— Ibid. vol. 
xlviii. No. 2803; vol. 1. No. 2887. XXVII. 28.—W. P. 
Balfern, Lessons from JesuSy p. 213. 

* And they put a reed in His right hand: and they bowed the 
knee before Him, and mocked Him, saying, Had, King of 
the Jews 1 ’ — Matthew xxvii. 29. 

It is so easy to be orthodox in creed and statement ; 
80 safe to rest in a merely traditionary belief, that 
many a decorous Christian fails to perceive the sure 
though invisible connexion between the life-confession 
and self-denial of a merely outward profession, and 
the broader form of denial by which all such pro¬ 
fession is derided. Yet between Christ mocked and 
Christ rejected there is but a step; who shall say 
how easily it is taken, or how quickly we pass from 
the hollow homage, the ‘ Hail, Master I * which mocks 
our Lord, to the smiting and buffeting of open out¬ 
rage? When Christ is invested with but the show 
of sovereignty, the reed placed in His hands will be 
quickly taken, as by the soldiers, to smite His head. 
This reed is nominal Christianity y a strange slip 
of a degenerate vine, beneath whose blighting shadow 
a poison-gi'owth of unbelief never fails to root itself. 
—Doha Grkenwell. 

The whole history of Christianity shows that she is 
in far greater danger of being corrupted by the alli¬ 
ance of power than of being crushed oy its opposition. 
Those who thrust temporal sovereignty ujK)n her 
treat her as their prototypes treated her Author. 
They bow the knee, and spit upon her; they cry 
‘ Hail,* and smite her on the cheek ; they put a sceptre 
in her hand, but it is a fragile reed ; they crown her, 
but it is with thorns; they cover with purple the 
wounds which their own hands have inflicted on her ; 
and inscribe magnificent titles over the cross on which 
they have fixed her to perish in ignominy and pain.— 
Macaulay on Southey*s Colloquies. 

References. —XXVII. 29.—G. H. Morrison, The Return 
of the AngelSy p. 34. W. H. Brookfield, SermonSy p. 210, 
C. Jordan, Pastures of Tender OrasSy p. 304. B. D. Johns, 
Pulpit Notesy p. 25. Spurgeon, SermonSy voL xx. No, 1168 ; 
vol. xlix. No. 2824. 

‘They led Him away to crucify Him.* —Matthew xxvii, 31 . 

A MONTH before his death, on ‘Sabbath, 21st Sep¬ 
tember,* says Dr. M‘Crie, ‘ Knox began to preach m 
the ToU)ooth Church, which was now fitted up for 
him. He chose for the subject of his discourses the 
account of our Savioui*^8 crucifixion, as recorded in 
the twenty-seventh chapter of the Gospel according 
to Matthew, a theme upon which he ouen expressed 
a wish to close his ministry.* 


ReferBNCB.—XXVII. 32.—F. D. Huntiogton, Christiam 
Believing and Livingy p. 338. 

* They came unto a place called Golgotha.'— Matthew 

XXVII. 33. 

That spiritual beauty and spiritual truth are in their 
nature communicable, and that they should be com¬ 
municated, is a principle which lies at the root of 
every conceivable religion. Christ was crucilied upon 
a hill, and not in a cavern, and the word Gospel it¬ 
self involves the same idea as the ordinary name of a 
daily paper.—G. K. Chesterton. 

References.—XXVII. 33, 34.—G. Body, The School 1 / 
Calvaryy p. 2(5. X.WII. 33-44.— Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. IL 
No. 2042. XXVII. 33-50. — A. Maclaren, Exposiliont of Holf 
Scripture — St. MatOiexo XV'HL-XXVllL p. 317. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS SERVICE OF CHRIST 

‘They gave Him vinegar to drink mingled with galL’— 
Matthew xxvii. 34, 

Thk drink offered to Jesus was a narcotic. It was 
offered iii mercy and it was offered by those opposed 
to His doctrines. It was given by the Uoman 
soldiers with a view to mitigate His pain. 

I. The act is deeply suggc*.stive. It is an act of 
friendship performed by antagonists. We are in the 
habit of dividing the world into Christians and non- 
Christians. To which of the two classes did these 
Roman soldiei-s belong? They were certainly not 
followers of Jesus; but neither were they against 
Him. I am told that at the Day of Judgment those 
will be on the right hand who gave Him drink, and 
those on the lelt hand who did not. Rut here on 
earth, He has received drink from those apparently 
on the left hand. Roman soldiers have sought to 
assuage H is sufferings I 

II. Is it not the same still? We are so fond 
of sharp divisions that we forget the intermediate 
shades; but God does not. There are men among 
us who at this hour are helping Jesus, and who yet 
profess to yield no allegiance but to Caesar. They 
are numbered among the legions, not among the 
saints. Yet, wherever the Son of Man is crucified, 
they are there. 

III. Wherever humanity is heavy-laden, wherever 
souls are sad, wherever bodies are burdened, wherever 
days are darkened, wherever man is mastered by the 
physical, you will find them there. In the den of 
poverty, by the couch of pain, at the bed of languish¬ 
ing on the track of fallenncss, you will find them 
there. Where Noah combats the waters, where 
Abraham joumeys homeless, where Jacob lies on a 
stair, where Joseph weeps in a dungeon, where Moses 
mopes in a desert, where Eli jah hides in a cave, where 
Job pines in an infirmary, where the Son of Man 
fasts in a wilderness, you will find them there. They 
see not the vintage and the gold ; but th^ bear the 
vinegar and the galL— G. Matueson, MesBagtM of 
Hope^ p. 249. 
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THE ENDURANCE OP PAIN 

•Thej g:ave Him yineg^ar to drink ming^led with gall: and 
when He had tasted thereof. He would not drink.'— 

Matthew xxvii. 54. 

Ik the reports of the Passion preserved for us in the 
Gospels, we are told that at tnree different times on 
that first Good Friday was a draught offered to our 
Lord; and if we r#ad the narratives with care, we 
shall observe tliat these draughts were not only 
offered Him under entirely distinct circumstances, 
but that His attitude with reference to them was 
distinct in each case. 

I. Let us take first what St. John tells us. All 
things being now accomplished^ we read that Jesus 
cried out in His agony that He was athirst; and 
some of the soldiers in tar^ mercy took pity upon 
the patient Sufferer, and offered Him a draught of 
the sour wine provided for their own use. Ana Jesus 
received it, and crying out, ‘ It is finished/ bowed 
His head, and breathed out His spirit 

‘All things were accomplished.* He had done 
that for which He had come. And so He no longer 
keeps back the cry, ‘ I thii-st *. The lesson is this, 
that pain, &s pain, is of no moral value at all. To 
suffer a useless ]>ain—^that had no place in the 
economy of redemption ; and it has no place in the 
life of redeemed humanity. When all things were 
accomplished, Jesus accepted the bracing draught 

II. But yet pain of a sort, of a bitter soit, comes 
to us all. How are we to meet it ? Let us carry our 
thoughts back to another and earlier scene at Calvary. 

* And the soldiers,* says St Luke, ^ also mocked Him, 
coming to Him, and offering Him vinegar, and say* 
ing, If Thou be the King of the Jews, save Thyself*. 
The wine-cup was offered in mockery to the King 
Who was in truth in their midst though they knew 
it not But He endured it all in patience and 
sadness. All things were not accomplished yet. It 
does not need that tragic story to teach us that there 
are some pains of life which are not in our power to 
evade. We had best endure them in silence. The 
cup of insult may be offered to us; it does not rest 
with us to say whether we shall accept or reject it 

III. But tne commonest pains 01 life are those 
which we at once ought to endure and which we 
could evade if we chose. As St Mark has it, ‘ They 
gave Him to drink wine mingled with myrrh; but 
He received it not *. ‘ When He had tasted thereof. 
He would not drink,* says St Matthew. Why not ? 
TTie Cross was to be endured with full consciousness. 
TTie cup which His Father had given Him He would 
drain to the dregs. All things were not yet accom¬ 
plished. 

Philosophers have taught us that there are differ¬ 
ent kinds of fortitude. There is the fortitude which 
will endure without murmuring the pain that we 
camiot escape; but to endure pain that we may 
escape, if we will—that is the tine courage. This 
was the fortitude of the Divine King on the cross. 
And perhaps, without too curious prying into the 
purpose ana manner of the Atonement, we may see 
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in one direction at least that the conquest that has 
been achieved by the Gospel of Christ would not 
have been inspired by a Victim—even a Divine 
Victim—unconscious at the last 

What is our lesson from this last act of self-denial 
of Jesus Christ ? Is it not this, that to suffer pain 
which we may evade if we will, to endure unto the 
endy is often the most imperative of duties ? 

In the oiriinary affairs of business we often see a 
man lose all profit of his toil because he will not 
take the small additional pains which are needed to 
bring his machinery or his organization to perfection. 
The same is true in science, it is true in art, it is true 
in every department of human activity. A French 
roverb tells us that it is the first step which costs; 
ut in truth the last step is as often the one which 
is critical—J. H. Bkbkard, Via Domini^ p. 154. 

RaFBRBNOBB.—XXVII. 35.—F. Case, Shori Practical Ser- 
monif p. 104. T. G. Selby, The Cross and tKs Dice-Box, p. 3. 
W. J. Dawson, Christian World Pulpit, roL xliL 1^2, p. 
349. 

THE WORDS PROM THE CROSS 

(Good Friday) 

'And sitting down they watched Him there.* — Matthbw 

XXVII. 36 . 

Jesus Chbist*8 death on the cross was not only a 
sacrifice for our sins, but was also part of His great 
example He there taught us how to suffer. Let 
us listen to the few words which came from those 
patient and holy lips, that we may learn something 
of the spirit in which, when our hour of suffering 
comes, we ought to take it 

I. We may very possibly have to suffer through 
the fault of others; or, when we are suffering, it is 
possible that others may be hard or unkind to ua 
When those trials and temptations come, let us stop 
and think of Him Who was nailed to the cross. 
What were His fii'st words when the nails had pierced 
His hands and feet, when the cross was set up, when 
the malice of His enemies had at length compassed 
what it sought, when the cup of agony was full? 
Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do. Jesus forgave the murderers who crucified 
Him. Jesus made an excuse for their cruel malice. 

II. When we suffer, we genemUy think only of 
ourselvea We think that we have enough to Dear 
without ti'oubling ouiselves about the wishes or 
sorrows of others. But watch Jesus Christ on the 
cross. Watch Him after that long rooming of 
racking aMny to neiwe and to spirit Wearied, worn, 
exhausted, dying. He sees His mother, and the dis¬ 
ciple whom He loved. In His own bitter 8uffei*ing, 
He sees how they are suffering; He thinks of them; 
He thinks of what would be a comfort and support 
to them. Womam, behold thy Son / . . . Behold 
thy mother! 

III. Nor did He think onW of those who belonged 
to Him—His mother and His disciples. There was 
a poor wretched criminal, a murderer and a robber, 
the outcast and the offscourin^ of society, hanging at 
His side, hung there to do Him greater dishonour— 
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to show Him to the world as worthy to die with the 
vilest malefactoi‘8. Yet, in the midst of His own 
torments, amid the jeers and brutal mockery of this 
miserable man’s companion, He was willing to receive 
and be favourable to this poor creature’s petition. 
How should we like, in moments of pain, in the hour 
of death, to be asked to coasider the wants, and to 
minister to the comfort of an outcast, friendless soul, 
all its lifetime abandoned to hardened sin? We 
dare not answer for oui’selves. We dare not think 
what we should do. But we know what the Re¬ 
deemer did. We know that He did not grudge him 
words that the greatest saints would have hailed with 
rapture— To-day ahalt thou be with Me in Para¬ 
dise. 

IV. To most of us, pain and sickness seem to bring 
a release from ordinary duties. We feel ourselves 
free from the obligations which lie on us in health. 
We think we need not be so strict. It is one of the 
great trials of suffering, that it makes us indifferent 
to what becomes of us, careless of our duties, and of 
other people who depend upon ua But in those 
times, think of Jesus Christ on the cross. He 
thought of fulfilling to the uttennost all that was 
appointed Him. It had been said of Him thst He 
was to drink the vinegai*, so He asked for it. He 
said, I thirst. He did not put it from Him as a 
needless, useless interruption in the midst of racking 
pain and faintness. He would not go till He could 
say, It is finished. 

V. There is one strange and awful sentence of 
those which He spoke on the cross which we must 
sometimes have wondered at. My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me f Surely those are not 
the words of despair and distrust What they fully 
nu'an, it would be dangerous to ask, for they are the 
words of the Incarnate Son of God in man^s nature. 
But no more comforting words than they to our 
poor, weak, fainting nature, were spoken on the cross. 
On the cross Jesus Christ utters the same cry as His 
weak and fainting creatures. He takes David’s words 
in the twenty-second Psalm and makes them His 
own ; not to teach us to cry out against God ; not to 
teach us to distrust God ; not to encourage us to 

f ive way to hard thoughts of our Father in heaven ; 

ut to give us comfort, that if we have such feelings 
rushing into our minds sometimes, they need not be 
wrong ones, unless we make them so by our im- 
patic nc^ and repining and want of faith. 

VI. Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit, and having said this. He gave up the ghost. 
There He has taught us how to die. Say what we 
will, death is an awful parting. We love life, and it 
is hard to take leave of it, hand to lay it down. But 
here is our lesson. Let these woi*ds of Jesus Christ 
ever be in our hearts while we are in health, that 
they may be ready to come to our lips when we are 
dying. We must learn to say them from our hearts, 
in the hours of pain and sickness, that we may learn 
to say them as Christ said them when the spirit is 
almost gone. * Father, into ’Thy hands I commend 


My spirit’—R. W. Church, Village Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 138. 

Rufbrbnobs.—XXVII. 36.—A. Maclaren, Expontioru qf 
Holy Scriptu/ro-^St. MalthtnoXVIII.^XXVIII. p. 325. Cosine 
Gordon Lang, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iv. 1899, p. 209. 

J. Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. vii. p. 280. XXVll. 39, 
40.— W. C. Ma^ee, Christ the Light of aU Scripture, p- 165. 
XXVII. 40.—H. Arnold Thomas, Christian World PulpU^ 
vol. xxxviii. 1800, p. 247. H. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons^ 
vol. iii. p. 130. XXVll. 41-43.—R. Dalby, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xl. 1891, p. 221. A. Maclaren, Expositions ef 
Holy Soriptwer-^St. Matthew XVIIL-XXVIIL p. 332. 

THE ALTERNATIVES 

* He saved others; He cannot save Himself.'— Matthbw 

XXVII. 42. 

Thksk are time words, but they were spoken by men 
who did not know how true they were. They describe 
the sitiiation with exactness. 

I. I ooking back over the life of Jesus, as it is set 
forth for us in the Gospels, we see that, at every stage 
ot His l:fe, at every new dejmrture in His work, these 
two alternatives were somehow set before Him—If He 
is to save Himself, He cannot do His work ; if He is 
to do His work, He cannot save Himself. 

From the tempter at the outset of His ministry, 
from His mother and His brethren during the course I 
of it, from His disciples and Peter as it drew near its ) 
close, from the chief priests, elders, and scribes while ( 
He hung on the cross, and from the thief, who desired 
Him to use His Messiahship for His own benefit and 
theirs, from friend and foe alike, canie the suggestion \ 
that there was an easy, a less costly way of accom- ( 
plishing His work. From fii*st to last, from whosoever 
the suggestion came, Jesus resolutely and steadfastly 
set it aside. Nor was it merely from those who thus 
presented the alternative to Him that the thought 
came. In the agony of the garden He asked if it 
were possible for the cup to pass ? ‘ Father, if Thou 

be willing, remove this cup from Me.’ With strong 
crying and tears He asked if it were possible to find 
a less costly way of doing His work. 

II. We snoula miss the strength and comfort which 
should come to us from the devout study of our 
Lord’s life, if we did not realize that all these sugges¬ 
tions which we have enumerated called Him to a real 
decision, and led Him to a greater victory. It was a 
real situation which always met Him, and at each 
step there was a possible parting of the ways, and He 
always had to make a real choice ; and He chose the 
upward, thorny path which led to the agony of the 
garden and the aeath on the cross. 

III. In our way and in our measure, we are also 
ever called on to make a similar choice. To each of 
us a mission has been given, a task has been assigned, 
and a work has been given to do. E^h of us has 
only one life to live, one place to fill, one work to da 
It can only be accomplished if we have a clear vision, 
a pure heart, a good conscience, and a resolute 
will.—J. IvERACH, The Other Side of Qreatneod^ 

p. 18 . 
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* He MTcd otberf; Himself He cannot save.’—M atthew 

xxvii. 43 . 

Sauvk qui PBUTf Bonaparte is said to have exclaimed 
at Waterloo, along with his routed army. At all 
events tliis was the rule by which he regulated his 
actions, in prosperity as well as in adversity. For 
what is Vole qui pent! but the counterpart of Sauve 
qui peut! . , . What an awful and blessed contrast 
to this cry presents itself, when we think of Him of 
whom His enemies said. He saved others; Himself 
He cannot save! They knew not how true the first 
word.s were, or how indisi^lubly they were connected 
with the latter, how it is only by losing our life that 
we can either save others or ourselves.—J ulius Hare. 

Rbfkrbncbs.—XXVII. 42.—J. W. Broy^n, Christian World 
Pidpit^ vol. xliii, 1893, p. 390. W. Scott Vage, ibid, vol. 
bcii. 1902, p. 418. J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 139. W. 
Hay M. H. Aitken, Mission Sermons ( 2 u(l Series), p. 109. 
C, W. Furse, Sermons Preached at Richmond^ p. 32. XXVII. 
43.— C. E. Jefferson, The Charcuter of Jesus ^ p. 135. Spurgeon, 
Sermons^voX, xxxiv. So. 2029. XXVJI. 45.—H. E. Manning, 
Sin and Its Consequences, p. 201. Sptirgeon, Sermons, vol. 
zxxii. No, 1896. XXVII. 45, 46.—Frederic VVatsou, The 
Seven Words from the Cross, p. 54. 

THE CRY OP DERELICTION 

* My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ?'—Matthew 

XXVII. 46. 

What do these words mean ? 

I. We cannot explain that cry as a momentary 
failing of human courage or human conviction. Every 
line of the Gospel forbids us to do so. 

Think of His Name and why He bore it. ‘He 
shall be called Jesus, for He shall save His people 
from their sins.' He Who was * in the form of God ’ 
could not be happy in heaven while the cry of the 
world which He had created was beating upon His 
eare. He had spoken often and not in vain, through 
Prophets ai\d Psalmists and holy men, and now the 
time had come for the last supreme appeal, the sove¬ 
reign proof that what He bade His peo|)Ie be He was 
Himself. And therefore He went forth and took upon 
Him the foim of a servant and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. He went forth 
and He went down. He could save; but only by 
going down, with His Divine Nature upon Him, into 
the very depths of the world ; by getting under all 
the evil, and lifting it up with the strength of His 
own shoulders, and the suffering of His own body, 
soul, and spirit 

II. Now how far did He go down ? He had suffered 
whatever man can suffer, betrayal by a friend and 
disciple, denial b^ the chief of His Apostles, degi’ading 
insults and bodily anguish, such as we shrill from 
putting into words. And now at the last came those 
jeering priests. And He must have asked Himself, 
What are these men? and where are they? And 
beyond the indifference of the ignorant and careless, 
beyond the cowardice of timid friends, beyond the 
animal cruelty of rough soldiers, beyond and below 
all this. He must have seen and entci^d a lower depth 
•till—the mind of those who knew or ought to know. 


who had read their Bibles, who thought themselves 
the chosen people of God, and yet could crucify their 
Christ, and then could mock and jibe with the vilest 
of the vile at the foot of the cross—the mind of those 
who are in the outer darkness, hating the light For 
one black moment He became as they, that He might 
be able to save even them. 

Then came that loud cry—was it ‘ Father, into 
Thy hands I commit My Spirit*? was it ‘It is 
finished * ?—a loud triumphant cry. God is the Father 
again, the horrible vision has passed, and the end has 
come. 

III. It is horrible; and yet it is the condition of 
power and success. For what is the horror? It is 
the sense of God’s absence, the feeling of abandonment 
in the outer darkness. And who can feel that except 
those who know what God’s presence means ? Only 
those who have tasted of love, joy, and [)ea('e can 
understand what evil is. Othere may see the outward 
symptoms of evil, the squalor, the vice, the hopeless¬ 
ness; they alone know the root of the disease, and 
therefoi’e the way to cure it Doctors tell us that 
you cannot cure symptoms. You can alleviate them, 
and it is a duty to do that, if you can do no more. 
But to cure you must get down to the cause, and is 
not that the absence of God ? and can you make men 
undenstand that unless you know all that it means? 

Let this mind be in you, says St Paul in the 
Epistle, which was in Jesus Christ Go down like 
Him and suffer and learn, in His name and in Hit 
strength.— Charu-is Bigg, The Spirit of Christ in 
Common Life, p, 274. 

THE FOURTH WORD FROM THE CROSS 

* MjGod, My God, why bast Thou forsaken Me?*— Matthew 

XXVII. 46. 

I. We are told in the Bible that there was a great 
darkness over all the land, from the sixth hour till 
the ninth. And in the midst of this outward dark¬ 
ness it would seem that our Lord remained quite 
silent till at last He uttered these wortls, ‘ My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ \Vhy was 
this darkness? Was it to point out our Saviour as 
the Light of the world? When He was born at 
Bethlehem a bright star appears; when He dies the 
sun veils His face. I^t us catch from it this certain 
truth, He was the true Light. Jesus is come to be a 
new light to man, a new revelation, a new force, a new 
light for men to walk by to God. 

II. But these words of our Lord, though perhaps 
the most difficult, have been as fruitful as any m 
comfort to the simple-heai-ted. TLTiey have been a 
comfort in helping good people when tempted to 
despondency. Here they have looked up and have 
seen, as it were, our Lord, not in bright cheerfulness 
but in darkness, and they have heara His voice cry¬ 
ing, ‘My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?* as though He were depressed in soul. As we 
have seen Him suffering outwaitlly in the body, 
so this was some inward agony of the soul, the 
crucifixion, so to speak, of His heart And He cried, 
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•My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?' 
It was an extreme agony as though lie were being 
shut out from the presence of God. Not that there 
was any sense of Iwing actually lost; not that there 
was any sense of God’s wrath upon Himself; because 
it is still, * My God, My God 

III. We need to be more careful, perhaps than w'e 
are, about desponding thoughts. They may be very 
much checked by being watchful over our imagina¬ 
tions. Be caieful of indulging your imaginations, 
either way^ towards success^ which may lead you to 
vanity; towards failure which may h ad you to 
despondency, to despair, to unworthy distrust of 
God. Do your best to keep in check this y)Ower of 
the imagination, and if you—like many saints before 
you, yea like our Divine Master—have sometimes to 

t >ass through a cloud in the jouniey of life, do not 
)e afraid, if you sometimes have to feel that you ai*e 
left, deserted; look up to Him, and listen to His 
word, which He has uttered for our consolation, our 
hope, ‘ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me ? ’— Bishop Kino, Meditations on the Last Seven 
Words of Our Lord Jesus Christ, p. 37. 

ACCORDING TO THE SCRIPTURES 

•Jesus cried with a loud voice, My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me ?’— Maii hew xxvii. 46 . 

They are the w'ords of the greatest Commentator on 
the Old Testament that the world has ever known. 
When Christ presents the Passion Music of the 
twenty-second Psalm, the experience with which from 
that moment the ancient words become redolent as 
they ascend to Him Who is throned above the 
praises of Israel, makes their citation on Calvary the 
supreme instance of ‘The Psalms in Human Life'. 
Enriched as they have been with fresh associations 
of joy and sorrow in every age, it is the aowning 
triumph of this wonderful book that it was able to 
express Golgotha. 

I. The Realism of Christ.—One thing at least 
which becomes at once apparent as Jesus uplifts this 
deep’throated chant upon the evening air is the 
intense realism of His nature. There is no dreamy 
idealism or sentimental mysticism in Him Who reigns 
fi’om the Tree. He has all the living interest in 
sensation, in the actualities of experience, which 
marks the largest personalities. We see why it was 
that He refused the draught of medicated wine, 
which would have mitigated suffenng and deadened 
pain. There awaited Him a fuller and more satisfy, 
ing experience than the most crow tied hour of glorious 
life, to see of the travail of His Soul, and to taste 
death. It is a mark of true nobility, befitting a 
Richard Grenville or a Robert Browning, to be ready 
to bear the brunt of the last conflict with unbandaged 
eyes. But what shall we say of a Spirit like that to 
which these gi*eat words bear witness, as He suiweys 
the scene of His Ci’ucifixion and the agony of His 
inward experience, nor fails to in teipret either to the 
ear of succeeding generations? Jesus Christ is never 
more miraculously real than in the hour of death. 


He reigns because He lives. Every moment as it 
passes is real to Him. This is a necessaiy element 
in the highest type of influence. It is not only to 
the men of business, heaping up riches and therefore 
walking in a vain show, that the self-absorption, the 
other-w’orldliness, the unpractical quietism of the 
saints is an off’ence and a barrier. Natural instinct 
puts us on the side of Lippo Lippi. We feel that, 
if the world is to be redeemed, it must be fii*st loved, 
realized, and, above all, seen. The taste of wine, the 
scent of roses, the bustle at the street come?*, the 
play of facial expression, the children crying in the 
market-place—you, who would fain bear aid to the 
human race, will accomplish little if you do not 
appreciate these things. Fact must be a very sacred 
tiling to you - something axiomatic, a postulate 
which must be conceded as the condition of your 
taking life seriously. Docetism leads nowhere. A 
plnihtom CJui-;t caunot redeem. That, it may be 
said in passing, is the apjaopriate criticism of a theo* 
logy whic h sits loosely to the empty tomb or the 
V irgin Fu th. 

View it how we will, there can be no doubt that 
it is not the thought but the Passion of Jesus that 
has moved the world. This wonderful capacity for 
experience, not the sw eep of His intelligence, is the 
true wanant of His pow'er to redeem. With Him 
there are no aristocratic exemptions. He belongs 
to the painful people. What He tholes is the 
measure of what lie works. Christ with His touches 
of things common belongs entirely to the realm of 
reality. His reach extends to the whole gamut of 
human experience. He sees. He hears, He feels. So 
peifectly does He bear that, far from forgetting His 
sufl’erings, He can make them equally with the im¬ 
pressions of sight and sound the object of a contem* 
plation unspoiled by self-pity. ‘They pierced My 
hands and My feet; I may tell all My bones.* h 
not this the plain inference from the words that rise 
to His lips when at last the time for utterance has 
come? lie muses upon the Psalm, He cons it ovsr. 
He fits its passages to the blood-red ex|:)erience of 
the Tree; His thoughts are hot within Him till His 
meditations find a voice, and at the last He speaks 
with His tongue. 

II. The 1 ranscendence of Calvary.—It requires 
no doctrine of insjiiration, no theory of the relation 
of prophecy to fulfilment, to see that when with loud 
voice Jesus cried, ‘ My God, my God, why ha.st Thou 
forsaken Me?’ He proclaimed from the Cross, as 
from a universal pulpit, that Calvary is God’s trans¬ 
cendent act, whereby He has taken to Himself the 
shame and sorrow of a guilty race, and out of failure 
has perfected praise.* Never, while the world lasts, 
will the imagination of Christendom cease to dwell 
on the weird correspondence between the incidents 
of this marvellous Psalm and the successive episodes 
of the Passion. Never will the Christian believer 
cease to recognize the power and presence of that 
purposeful Spirit which reaches from one end to the 
other, guiding towaids its appointed consummation 
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the progressive destiny of mankind. But it is the 
mind and will of Christ Himself that have given to 
the language of this ancient poet their true si^i- 
ficance and undying power. Fi’om the day when 
the Crucified took these words upon His sacred lips 
they have liecome Christ’s own commentary on the 
Cross. * We behold Him, Who hath been made a 
little lower than the angels, even Jesus, because of the 
suffering of death, crowned glory and honour.* 
— J. G. Simpson, The Guardian^ 25 February, 
1910. 

THE SAVIOUR’S QUESTION ON THE CROSS 

(For Good Friday) 

* My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken me.'— Matthbw 

XXVII. 46. 

We remember how our Blessed Saviour was withdrawn 
into a deep silence for some considerable time before 
He spoke these words. There is very much to be 
learned from the silence of Jesus Christ It teaches 
us how we may most fittingly bear the chastisements 
of God. 

Two things we notice about this mysterious cry of 
the stricken Saviour. First of all, that it is a question, 
the only question, which, so far as we are told, was 
ever uttered to the Father by His lips: * My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? * And the 
Blessed Son of God seems to put Himself, as it were, 
with those holy men of old who at different times 
and stages of Israefs histoiy pleaded with God con¬ 
cerning His judgments. 

And yet, in the second place, how strange it is that 
to that question there is no reply, as if to teach us 
of the mystery of God’s dealing with men. What an 
unspeakable mystery is the Atonement of Christ! 
We see enough to satisfy our reason to some extent; 
we see enough to reassure our aching heart, but we 
cannot fathom the mystery of what Jesus did upon 
the cross. Religion does not profess to give us cut 
and dried answere to every futile or unreasonable 
question that we may ask. All we know is, and that 
is quite enough for us, that he that followeth the 
Lord Jesus Christ shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life. And so I suppose in this 
utterance Jesus shows Himself the helper of the per¬ 
plexed. Let us be sure that God’s judgments are a 

S peat deep, that there is much which in this life at 
east we must be content not to know, and that our 
Blessed Lord passed victorious through the pain of 
perplexity ana went forth into the light once more. 
And one more thought is this—the thought of the 
faithfulness of our Creator. He does not say, ‘ My 
Father, My Father,* but ‘My God, My God*. He 
appeals to God as a Creator. He commits His soul 
as to a faithful Creator, and He knows that He is 
safe. Though a man does not see what is the exact 
meaning, what is the end of the discipline through 
which he passes, he may commit himself to God with 
the faithful assurance that he will not be forsaken, 
for man is not alone in his search for truth. The 
truth is seeking him. 


And so for our comfort in perolexity let ua 
remember that the Blessed Saviour Himself has got 
a heart that can sympathiiee with the perplexed, and 
that He for Whom we seek here, and for Whom we 
wait, and for Whom we long, will manifest Himself 
if not here, then beyond the veil, and in due season 
we who seek after Him shall find Him, and we shall 
reap if we faint not. 

THE WORD OF AQONY 

(For Good Friday) 

'Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? . . . My God, My God, wbj 
hast Thou forsaken Me?*— Matthew xxviu 46 . 

This I would term the Woi*d of Agony. *1116 word 
of Tender Care and the word of Agony come close 
together, but it is significant 

In the cry * Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?* our Lord 
goes back to the Syriac, His old vernacular. You 
have heard people who are in a great agony going 
back to their old language: it often happens. ^ our 
Lord goes back to His old vernacular, and cries ‘ Eli, 
Eli, . . .* which being inteipreted is, ‘My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?* — the most 
mysterious of all the words. First of all, fancy His 
saying ‘ My Gk)d, My God I * Hitherto it has been 
‘My Father*. It is the cry which comes from His 
{perfect human nature, It shows us that we must not 
confound our Lord's human nature with Hb Deity. 
We cannot undei*stand these tilings: we cannot 
understand how He could ‘ increase in wisdom and 
stature* when He was the Eternal Son of God ; but 
He did. We do not know why He cried ‘ My God, 
My God *; but He did; it was perfect human nature. 
It is the cry of agony. He was born with a perfect 
human nature that He might die a perfect human 
death. He was the Man Christ Jesus ‘ Who tasted 
death for every man ’. But He was abo God. 

I. What made Him cry, then? Was it weakness? 
No. It could not be weakness, because afterwards He 
cried with a loud voice: He was not exhausted. Was 
it, do you think, that He had made a mbtake and 
thought that God had forsaken Him? No. He 
could not make a mistake. He never made a mistake 
in His life, and not in Hb death. But had God for¬ 
saken Him? How could God forsake God? The 
only explanation that I can possibly give you b that 
He willed to feel forsaken that you and I might never 
be foi-saken. 

But, to be forsaken of God I We cannot ffet out 
of it, because it is so personal. ‘ My God, My God, 

why hast Thou forsaken Me?* If God forsook a 
sinner we could understand. But the Saviour I It 
was to teach us the lesson that ‘ the Lord hath laid 
upon Him the iniquity of us all *. As representing 
Sin, He had to go through the Passion of seeming 
forsaken. * He became Sin * (hear the words of Scrip¬ 
ture ; I do not understand these things, but I believe 
and worship) ‘ Who knew no sin.* .&d why did He 
become Sin ? For me * He loved Me, and gave Him- 
I self for me.* 

II. There are times when you and I have come very 
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near to Atheism. When things have gone entirely 
wrong; when the nearest and dearest have been taken 
away from us; when all our hopes are shattered, we 
have said to ourselves, ‘ Well, I doubt ideally whether 
there be a Grod at all. At any rate, if there is one, 
He has foreaken me!' I do not say that you have 
passed, but I do say that you may pass, through this 
gloom. For during the Passion darkness came upon 
the land, and when you have your passion (it may be 
at midday or midnight, and though the sun be shining 
in the heaven yet it may be as dark around you as 
night) you may say, am a God-forsaken man*. 
And He will be near you, I know, and forgive you and 
excuse you. And when, afterwards, the sun begins to 
shine upon your life again, and you are sorry you 
ever said or thought such a thing, you can say to 
Him, ‘Thou, dear Saviour, didst say m thine Agony, 
“My God, My God, why hast Thou foi-saken Me? 

I lie down under Thy cross, and hide myself in 
Thine Agony, and cover myself with Thy Blood of 
Redemption \ 

* Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani ? that is to say, My God, My God, 
why hast thou forsaken Me?'— Matthew xxvii. 46. 

Such words may not have been uttered, but such de¬ 
spair has been felt by preachei*s, reformera, and pro- 

f lhets of old time and of all time—by Job, David, and 
saiah ; by John the Baptist, St. Francis, Savonarola, 
George Fox ; by Tolstoy and Mazzini. Lama Sabac- 
tham is often the last cry of men whose life seems to 
end in ignominious failure, but whose very groans 
have a vital force long after they are gone,—• 
Frkderic Harrtsok. 
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* Some of them when they heard that, said, This man calleth 
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In His work for man it is the constant fate of God to 
be misunderstood.— Rothe. 
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‘As it began to dawn toward the first day of the week.'— 

Matthew xxviii. i. 

Dm you ever read Isaac Taylor’s Saturday Evening t 
In 184^2 B. Gregory introduced it to me. What it 
was all about I have forgotten, but not the deep tran¬ 
quil impression made by it— 

Light 

Which broods above the sunken sun, 

And dwells in heaven half the night . . • 

Well, that was Isaac Taylor’s Saturday evening, and 
this is mine; and for many years every Satui*day 
evening I have felt just like that, ‘In the beginning 
of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the first 
day of the week 

My dawning is begun, like the Jews’ dawning, the 
evening before . . . for the sense of benignity and re¬ 
gal'd, outgoing and unrestrained, is always very strong 
upon me, being like deep watera—a tidal sway of 
affection—‘of pure affection round earth’s human 
shores’; and it is one of the most delicious feelings 
on earth. As Saturday evening is to the coming 
Sabbath, so is this feeling to the coming heaven.— 
Jamks Smetham. 

Rbkerbnces.—XXVIII. 1.—R. M. Benson, The Life Beyond 
the Grave, p. 12. XXVIII. 1-10.—T. A. Gurney, The Living 
Lord and the Opened Grave, p. 196. XXVIII. 1-15.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture^St. Matthew XVIII.- 
XXVIII. p. 350. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2323. 
XXVIII. 2.—B. D. Johns, Pulpit Notes, p. 7. A. G. Mortimer, 
Jesus and the Resurrection, p. 82. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xr. 
No. 803. XXVIII. 2-5.— R. M. Benson, The Life Beyond the 
Grave, p. 33. XXVIII. 4-6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvliL 
No, 2773 . 

SEEKING JESUS 

• I know that ye seek Jesus.*— Matthew xxviii. 5 . 

How much more do the angels know? If they know 
anything, they may know something more; they maj 
be better acquainted with us than we suppose. We 
must be of interest to them because we are of interest 
to their God. The angels are inquirers, students; 
they desire to look into ^e meaning of the blood. 
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It 18 an angel who speaks in this most tender and 
imusical text- * I know that ye seek Jesus.* This is 
in striking contrast to something that is also related 
nn the context—to the great earthquake. Man is 
eever so helpless as in an eai thciuake. God keeps the 
aithipiake for special occasions, ^ihe sturdiest man 
amongst us withers away when he feels the earth 
rocking. The angel answered and said unto the 
women, ‘ It is different with you, you have no need 
to fear*—‘for I know that ye seek Jesus,* and they 
who seek Jesus need never tremble; earthquake, or 
no eai llnpiake, their sanctuary is safe. 

I. The difference between the people who fear 
spiritual presences and the people who do not fear 
them and rather welcome them, is this: the one people 
seek the sepulchre, the other seek the Christ. There 
are many people who have no objection to the sep¬ 
ulchre, there are travellei*s who go long distances in 
order to .see the sepulchre who would not move an 
inch to see the Saviour. Such men are lovers of form, 
special places, extraordinary ceremonies. To see the 
sepulchre is what they come for ; they would be afraid 
if they saw Him who had lain in it but some three 
days ago. 

II. ‘ f’ear not,* though you are seeking Christ at the 
wrong ])lace, as these* women were. We must have 
greater .sympathy with people who are trying by some 
stumbling ^^^\y to get at the right entl. We have been 
too seven* with the stumblei*s. They are iust as good 
souls as we are, they may even be nearer heaven than 
those whose C hristianity is a mere correctncs.s. Chris¬ 
tianity is not an exercise in conventional correctness. 
Some |)oor honest souls are going to the wrong place, 
but they are going for the right thing; tlicy are 
orthodox. He who seeks truth with an honest soul 
and a clean heart is orthodox, though he does not l>e- 
lieve a word that I believe, in its merely alphabetical 
or controversial sense. 

III. Our Christianity needs widening and deepen¬ 
ing ; we have all the earth part of it, but we want the 
firmament No man was ever saved by correct notiems. 
Man is more than a coat, man is more than a body. 
Man has a body, but he is a spirit. All this may he 
jierveiUd by those who woultl pervert bread and 
water. We cannot always guard ourselves against 
the perverting spirit, it is a most mischievous and 
uncontrollable spirit; we must not therefore give way 
to those who would shut us up to our own little nut¬ 
shell notions and say that there is nothing beyond, 
God has still more light, and we must find it, because 
to seek it is to obey an impulse Divine. 

IV. Some seek Christ as an ideal. Ideal is the 
favourite word of the ecclesiastical hour; in fact, it is 
the idol-word of the political hour as well. Some seek 
Christ as an ideal, a novelty in po(‘try, a variety in 
intellectual life. Jesus Chi-ist is enrolled and honoured 
and invited to a very high place in the pantheon, and 
He is told that this seat, this throne of ivory, is His 
own. He is regarded as an ideal. What did the 
angel say? He spoke other language, he spoke in 
accordance with tragic facts; the air was still hot with 


the terrible tragedy, and the angel caught its spirit 
and expressed it in a word. He said, * I know ye seek 
Jesus*—^yes, but what Jesus? the ideal, poetic, trans¬ 
cendental Jesus? No—‘I know that ye seek Jesua^ 
which was crucified*. That is His title; do not ab» 
breviate it, do not coiTupt it by excision ; it will bleed 
to death if you do not give the full style, title, and 
address of the Son of God. ‘Jesus, which was cruci¬ 
fied *—the man in whose palms the nails were driven 
and on whose bit)w the thorns were enwreathed; I 
know the Clu*ist you are seeking; you know Him by 
blood-marks. That is the Christ we have too muen 
forgotten. We are admirers, but not believers. Drop 
your admiration, and get back to living faith in Him 
who was crucified. Crucifixion meant redemption. 
On the one side the crucifixion was a Jew*s murder; 
on the other, a Divine expiation, a new illumination, 
of the will of God, a grand interpretation of the pur¬ 
pose of the creation of human nature. — Joseph Pauucb, 
City Temple Pulp it^ voL vi. p. 194. 

Rbkkuknces.— XXVIII. 5, 0.—F. W. Farrar, Expotitarf 
Sermons on the New Testament^ p, 38. XXVIII. 5-7. — J. 
Grierson, Scenes and Interviews with ihs Risen Saviewr, p. IL 
XXV'^III. 5-8. — R. M. Benson, The Life Beyond ihs Orave^ p. 
63. XXVIII. 6 . — Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. i. No. 18; voL 
xviii. No. 1001. \V. C. E. Nowbolt, Church Times, vol. xlix. 
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100 . J. Keble, Sermons on Various Occasions, p. 523. D. 
Rose, Christian World Pulpit, vol. i. p. 321. G. W. McCreei 
ibid, vol. xxxix. p. 314. Preacher's Monthly, vol. ix. p. 214 ; 
vol. X. 117. Homiletic Quarterly, vol. 11. p. 562. Armitage, 
American Pulpit of the Day, vol. 1. p. 251. XXVIII. 7. — T. T. 
Munger, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxvili. p. 273. XXVIXL 
0-10. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2323. 

TWO ENVIRONMENTS 
{Preached on Easter Sunday Morning) 

* Jesus met them.’— Matthew xxviit. 9 . 

Jksus had a way of meeting people unexpectedly. 
He has never abandoned that significant and blessed 
way. Jesus waylays men; Jesus watches the tra¬ 
vellers, counts their footfalls, observes the whole 
manifestation of their personality when they are in 
grief and wonder and tender communication one with 
another; and at the right moment, for Jesus keeps 
all the moments, He joins them, faces them, suddenly 
encounters them, and asks them delicate and feeling 
questions. The appearances of Jesus Christ would 
seem to be always sudden, though they have been 
expected for centuries; for they have been foretold 
by the most elaborate and dignified prophecy. 

I. Shall we look at the environment of the Resmu 
rection ? What is that fii-st object that you see? ‘It 
is a garden ; there is a tomb in it.* I do not speak 
of that, I reverse your sentence, retaining its histofj 
and enlarging its meaning. We could say moaningly 
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and fretfully, almost, indeed, atheistically. There was 
a tomb in the garden. That is poor talk. IIow can 
you improve it ? Easily, by almost inverting it: there 
was a garden round the tomb. That is better, the 
Gospel gleams in that nobler talk. In my lowest 
moods, in my saddest depression, I see only the torn!), 
and after some spirit has talked with me fora moment 
I lose sight of the tomb in the broader, lovelier view 
of the garden. Let the athicst say there was a tomb 
in the garden ; I f)ray my God to help me to say there 
was a garden around the tomb. 

Is there anything in the environment of the resur¬ 
rection to match the garden beauty and the garden 
fragrance? Yes. What is it? Morning: *Asit 
began to dawn’. It always begins to dawn when we 
are conscious of the presence and the blessing of the 
dear Lord. His coming means light, morning, some¬ 
thing that has to grow, ari increasing light, a gleam 
of the heavenly lightning that makes and seeks the 
eternal that it means. So far, then, the environment 
is right, garden and morning, how they match one 
another! what a duet is that! let them sing their 
music to the accompaniment of the spheres. Garden 
and morning—what next? What we call spring, 
April, the lime when the green blade is coming up 
or the little flower has fought its way thn)ugh the 
frost and snow. When (linst rises all things rise ; 
when Jesus comes up from the tomb there is no tomb. 
He has left it; now there is nothing but vernal 
beauty, vernal music thrills the responding air. A 
lovely environment, garden, morning, sjjring—what 
more? Angels. A oeautiful picture it is to see the 
angel of the Lord coming and thrusting back the 
little pebble that was rolled to the door of the tomb, 
and—oh the subtle irony ! oh the holy contempt I— 
rolling back the stone and sitting on it I Marmion 
waved the fragment of hi.s blade in sign of victory, 
a sign in its way and at the time pardonable, but 
there stands out one utterance and expression of 
victory grander than Marmion’s waving of his blade. 
The angel of the Lord flicked away the stone with 
its red Roman seal, and having set it a few inches 
away sat upon it. It is then a right beautiful environ¬ 
ment, and full of holy suggestion, and wet with a 
veiy gracious pathos, wet as with sacred teal’s, such 
as might have dropped from heaven. Garden, morn¬ 
ing, spring, angels; that is resurrection, resurging, 
coming back to flood and throne and final diadem. 

II. We do not see all the bc'auty of that environ¬ 
ment until we coTitrast it with the environment of the 
birth. What do we see at the nativity of Christ? 
A manger, and no garden ; night—*and there were 
shepherds keeping their flocks by night*. This Child 
b going to be born in the daiKness, He may bring 
the light with Him, He has always done so, He will 
not fail at Bethlehem. A child always brings light 
with it; the darkne.ss has notice to quit the moment 
the child cries. Manger, night, and what we call 
winter. We keep the Saviouris birthday when the 
•now is on the ground; the keener the frost, the more 
highly piled the snow^ we say, This is true Chiistmas 


weather. Not resun ection weather ; something has 
happened between the winter and the spring, some¬ 
thing has taken place between the fall of that snow, 
the growing of that ice, and the breathing of that 
balmy breeze over Jerusalem. ‘This same Jesus,’ 
Jesus of the garden and the moi’ning, of the spring 
and of the angels, was once the Jesus of the manger 
and the night and the winter. 

III. Look at the spiritual and ideal significance of 
those two environments, and especially the environ¬ 
ment of the resunection. Wnat is the meaning 
of all this ? The meaning is poetry, ideality, higher 
consciousness, a continually self-refining spirituality, a 
continually sliedtiing of!* of the old and the poor and 
the mean that belongs to our own nature, and a con¬ 
stant rising into the true manhood. I belong to an 
ancestry, qLK>tL one, who shot king after king on field 
after field. And I, quoth another, have no blood 
records in my family— 

11 nor far my proud pretension! rise, 

A ciuld of parou^^ passed into the skies. 

And if you have the gracious soul, the beautiful spirit, 
the very soul of charity and helpfulness to others, 
that is fame. All else may be but infamy.— Joseph 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. l p. 142. 

References. —XXVIII. 9.— A. Maclaren, Expontum$ ef 
Holy Scripture—Sl. Matthew XVIIL-XXVIIT, p. 300. J. 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. i. p. 142. XXVIII. 9 , 10.— 
J. Grierson, Scenes and Interviews with the Risen Saviour^ p. 60. 
H. Ward Beecher, Sermone (4t)i Series), p. 144. R. M. 
Benson, The Life Beyond the Grave^ p. 103. Spurgeon, Sfrviofia, 
vol. xlv. No. 2028. 

* Then saitb Jesus, go tell My brethren that they depart Into 
Galilee.'— Matthew xxvxii. io. 

In Thomas Boston s Memoirs for 9 December, 1710, 
the following entry occurs: ‘This night I was in 
bad case. I find it is not easy for me to carry right, 
either with or without the cross. While I was walk¬ 
ing up and down my closet in heaviness, my little 
daughter Jane, whom I had laid in bed, suddenly 
raising up herself said. She would tell me a note ; and 
thus delivered herself: Mary Magdalen went to the 
sepulchre. She went back again with them to the 
sepulchre; but they would not believe that Christ 
was ri.sen, till Mary Magdalen met Him ; and He 
said to her, “ Tell My brethren, they aie My brethren 
yet”. This she pronounced with a certain air ol 
sweetness. It took me by the heart: “His brethren 
yet” (thought I); and may I think that Christ will 
own me as one of His brethren? It was to me as 
life from the dead.* 

O INFINITE mercy ! How dost Thou raise their titles 
with Thyself I At first they were Thy servants, then 
disciples; a little before Thy death, they were Thy 
friends; now, after Thy resurrection, they were Thy 
brethren. O mercy without measure, why wilt Thou, 
how canst Thou, O Saviour, Call them brethren, 
whom in their last parting. Thou foundest fugitives? 
Did they not run from Thee ? And yet Thou sayesi; 
‘ Go, tell My brethren I ’— Bishop Hall. 
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Rbpbrbnobs.—XXVIII. 10.—F. E. Paget, Helps and 
Hindrances to the Chrietian Life^ yol. i. p. 187. XXVIII. 11- 
16. —C. S. Robinson, Sermons on Neglected Texts, p. 100. 
S. D. Solomon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxi. p. 293. 
Parker, Inner Life of Christ, vol. lii. p. 276. A. Barry, 
Cheltenham College Sermons, p. 383. XXVIII. 11-20.—G. 
Jn(;kgoii, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 276. 
XXVIJJ. 16.—R. Linklater, ihid, vol. Ixxi. 1907, p. 408. 
XXVIII. 10 , 17.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy ^iyripture 
— St. Matthew XVIIL-XXVIIL p. 369; see also After the 
Besiirrection, p. 102. G. Grierson, Scenes and Interviews with 
the Risen Saviour, p. 234. XXVIII. 16-20.—B. F. Westcott, 
The Revelation of the Risen Lord, p. 163. R. M. Benson, The 
Life Beyond the Grave, p. 696. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. 
No. 2330. A. G. Mortimer, Jesus and the Resurrection, p. 
216. XXVIII. 17.—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), 
p. 167. A- M. Mackay, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xli. 1892, 
p. 263. XXVIII. 18.—G. W. Kitchin, Christus Impecator, 
p. 18. A. F. Winnington Ingram, Lenten Mission, 1906, p. 
28. W. T. Barber, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 
403. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlii. No. 2466. XXVIII. 18, 
19.—E. P. Liddon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxvii. 1890, 
p. 11. R. J. Campbell, ibid. vol. Iv. 1899, p. 273. C. 
Brown, ibid. vol. Ixxi. 1907, p. 309; see also God and Man, 
p. 147. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 383. 

OPTIMISM 

' Go ye therefore, and make Christiana of all nations.'-— 
Matthew xxviii. ig. 

I. Among the characteristics of Jesus’ teaching which 
have passed into the higher consciousness or Chris¬ 
tianity is an inextinguishable optimism. If He called 
apostles they were to disciple every creature, and if 
He died it was for a world. His generation might 
condemn Him, but they would see Him again on the 
clouds of heaven. He looks beyond His own land, 
and embraces a race in His plans. 

1. This high spirit has passed into the soul of 
Christ’s chief servants. The directors and pioneers, 
the martyrs and exemplai*s of our faith have no mis¬ 
givings ; the light of hope has ever been shining on 
their faces. They might he losing but their Com¬ 
mander was winning. Tlie Cross might be sun’ounded 
with the smoke of battle, it weis being carried forwmxl 
to victory. 

2. They were right in this conviction, but do not 
let us make any mistake about the nature of this 
triumph, else we shall be caught by delusions, and in 
the end be much discouraged. The kingdom of 
God will not come through organization but through 
in^iration. Its signs will not be the domination of 
a Church, but the regeneration of humanity. 

II. Have there been no pounds for optimism? 
Has the splendid hope of Christ been falsified ? One 
may complain ’that the centuries have gone slowly, 
and that the chariot of righteousness has dragged upon 
the road. But Christ has been coming and conquering. 
We are apt to be pessimists, not because the king¬ 
dom of God is halting, but because it has not raced, 
not because the Gospel has failed to build up native 
churches in the ends of the earth with their own 
forms, literature, martyrs, but because every man has 
not yet Ixlieved the joyful sound. 

1. There are two grounds for the unbounded 


optimism of our faith, and the first is God. How 
did such ideas come into the human mind ? Where 
did the imagination of the Prophets and Apostles 
catch fire, where is the spring of the prayers and as- 

[ )ii*atioill» of the saints? Whence do all light and 
ove come ? Surely from Grod. 

2. The other ground for optimism is Jesus Christ 
Does it seem that the perfect life for the individual 
and for the race is too sublime: that it is a distant 
and unattainable ideal ? Chi’ist lived as He taught. 
He bade men lose their lives and He lost His; He 
bade men trample the world under foot, and He 
trampled it; He commanded men to love, and He 
loved unto death. This He did as the forerunner of 
the race. Why not again with Christ as Captain ? 

Only one institution in human society carries the 
dew of its youth; and through the conflict of the 
centuries still chants its moi*ning song. It is the 
religion of Jesus.—J. Watson (Ian Maclaren), Tha 
Inspiration of Our Faith, p. 37. 

Rbfbrbnobs.—XXVIII. 18-20.—R. Rainy, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliii. 1893, p. 300. C. Gore, ibid. voL 
Iv. 1899, p. 248; vol. Ivii. 1900, p. 283; vol. Ixii. 1902, p. 
6 ; see also Three Aspects of the Bible, p. 1. H. Hensley Hen¬ 
son, Christian World Pulpit, voL Ixii. 1902, p. 193. J. 
Foster, ibid. vol. Ixviii. 1906, p. 67* Bishop Simpson'f 
Sermons, p. 176. J. Grierson, Scenes and Iniervietoi with the 
Risen Saviour, p. 247. H. P. Liddon, Easter in Si. PauTs 
vol. ii. p. 240. R. £. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, vol. U 
p. 163. W. J. Knox-Little, The Perfect Life, p. 28P 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1200. 

THE AUTHORITY OP THE KINO 

' Go ye therefore, and disciple the nations, baptizing them into 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
commanded you : and, lo, I am with you all the days, even 
unto the consummation of the age.'— Matthew xxviii. 
ig, 20. 

L Consider firet, the deposit of the Church. The 
one truth emphasized in this phase of the Missionaiy 
Manifesto is that of the absolute authority of Christ; 
His supremacy and sovereignty; the fact that He 
shares the throne of empire with none. The word 
here translated * authority' does not suggest power 
in the sense of energy or might The first intention 
of the word is that of the power of choice—that is, 
the right to choose. Its second intention is that of 
the power of enforcement—that iS, the right to insist 
upon obedience. The thiixl intention is that of the 
power of government—that is, the right to utter the 
final verdict and to pass sentence. 

Human choice must always be made in submission 
to a higher will, therefore it can never be said that 
man can have an absolute right and power of choice. 
Authority in the last analysis is the right to detei^ 
mine, enforce, and pass sentence. 

In these words Jesus, standing on the resurrection 
side of His gi'ave, in the simplest language made the 
sublimest claim, when He thus declared Himself to 
be King by Divine right, and therefore absolute in 
His Kingship. The word admits of no Qualification. 
The claim admits of no limitation. In that moment 
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He claimed authority in the material, mental, and 
moral realms. 

The application of His claim to this world does 
by no means exhaust it He swept the compass with 
a reach far wider, more spacious, and stupendous. 
Not only on earth, but in neaven is authority given 
to Him. The one phrase, ‘ in heaven and on earth,* 
includes the whole creation of God. It is manifest 
that He is excluded Who created, and Who puts all 
things under the feet of His King. It is ecjually 
manifest that all is included which comes within the 
scope of that comprehensive word, the creation of 
God. We may interpret this final claim of Jesus by 
the prayer He taught His disciples: ‘Our Father 
Who art in the heavens. Hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so on earth.* His ministiy of teaching having been 
completed, having accomplished His exodus and re¬ 
surrection, at last He claimed authority in heaven 
and on earth, thus assuming the throne of empire 
over the whole creation of God, included in the terms 
of the prayer, and now defined in the words, ‘in 
heaven and on earth *. 

11. The debt? It is clearly indicated as to its 
widest scope in the words ‘ disciple the nations *. The 
Church’s responsibility as indicated by these words 
is that of the proclamation of the Lordship of Christ, 
the insistence upon the supremacy of his ethic in 
every nation, among all peoples. His messengers 
are charged to proclaim the fact of His Lordship, to 
announce to men everywhere that He is king. They 
are to pass through all nations proclaiming Him 
King upon the basis of His resurrection, and all that 
it involves. This means therefore, that the Church 
is to proclaim and insist upon His ethical standards; 
that His ideal of intellectual greatness is the know¬ 
ledge of God ; that His ideal of emotional function is 
to love God and our neighbour; that His ideal of 
volitional fulfilment is to seek first the kingdom of 
God. 

HI. Finally, a brief word concerning the dynamic. 
If the Church is to fulfil this gieat responsibility, she 
must enter into the full meaning of the final words 
of the I^rd: ‘Lo, I am with you all the days, even 
unto the consummation of the age *. We must under¬ 
stand the meaning of the phrase ‘end of the world*. 
Too often we think of it as some catastrophe or de¬ 
struction of the earth. That is not the meaning of 
the words of which the Lord made use. The superior 
translation is undoubtedly ‘consummation of the age*. 
The earth will continue long after the comf)letion of 
this age. The promise is that of the abiding presence 
of the King through the present age. It is impossible 
to preach His Lordship prevailingly, save in living 
fellowship with Himself. We may discuss it and 
demonstrate it intellectually, but the demonstration 
will lack compelling power, save as the truth is pro¬ 
claimed in living, personal comradeship with Him. 
In his phrase ‘all the days,* is inferred mastery of 
circumstances, the inference vindicated, as we nave 
seen, by His resurrectioa The One Who through 


defeat proceeded to absolute victory accompanies His 
people, as in obedience to His command they go forth 
to proclaim His Kingship. 

In the words ali-eady dealt with, ‘the consummation 
of the age,* Hi.s ultimate victory is implied. Hiert 
was no fear of failure in the heart of the King. The 
age initiated by His fii'st advent will be consummated 
at His second; and through all the toil He abides 
with His people, leading them in perpetual triumph 
as they abide in fellowship with Him.—G. Campbsix 
Morgan, The Missionary Manifesto^ p. 27. 

Rbpbrbncbs.—XXVI ll. 19.—R. E. Hutton, Th* Orofvmcf 
Chrut^ vol. ii. p. 225. W. A. Whitworth, Ohristian ThougfU 
on Present-Day Questums^ p. 1C8. ‘ Plain Sermons * by ooo- 

tributore to tlie Tracts for the Times, vol. lx. p. 221 . H. J. 
Van Dyke, Ohristiem JVorld Pulpit, vol. xxxlx. 1891, p. 14SL 
J. Guinness Rog ers, {bid, vol. xl. 1891, p. 387. A. H. Brad¬ 
ford, ibid, vol. xVi. 1892, p. 364. A. H. Rix, ibid. vol. xlL 
1892, p. 376. John Clifford, tbtd, vol. xliii. 1893, p. 264. 
James Culross, V(d. xlvi. 1894, p. 19. H. Hensley 
Henson, ibid, vol. Lx. 1901, p. 337. J. Agar Bert, ibid, roL 
Ixvi. 1904, p. 91. C. Silvester Horne, ibid, vol. Ixv. 1904, 
p. 360. G. A. .lohnston Ross, ibid. vol. Ixili. 1903, p. 244. 
M. J. btone-Wigg, ibid, vol. Ixxiii. 1908, p. 408. Henry 
Alford, Sermons on Christian Doctrine, p. 319. F. B. Wood¬ 
ward, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 276 ; see also Selected Sermom, 
p. 136. G. Matheson, Voices of the Spirit, p. 95. A. O. 
Mortimer, Jemis and the Resurrection, p. 224. S. Biriiig-Gould, 
Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. I. 
F. D. Huntinjifton, Christian Believing and Living, p. 666. 
C. Holland, Gleanings from a Ministry of Fifty Years, p. 176. 
A. W. Potts, School Sermons, p. 305. 

* Go . . . and, lo, I am with you.*—M atthbw xxviii. xp, sa 
This idea, that the sense of Christ’s pi'esence ii 
vouchsafed to obedience and seiwice, is illustrated by 
Mr. Hutton’s well-known phrase about ‘the sacra¬ 
mental power of common everyday duty *. 

‘ No one who does not go away, leaving all and going 
alone,* said Gilmour of Mongolia as he sailed from 
England, ‘can feel the force of this promise; and 
when I begin to feel niy heart threatening to go 
down, I betake myself to this companionship, and, 
thank God, I have felt the blessedness of this promise 
rushing over me repeatedly when I knelt down and 
spoke to Jesus as a present companion from whom I 
am sui*e to find sympathy.* 

Rbfkrbnobs.—XXVIII. 19, 20.—F. D. Maurice, ljmcolse*§ 
Inn Sermons, vol. iv. p. 29; see also Sermons, p. 33. 

THE ABIDING PRESENCE 

• Lo, I am with you alway.’—M atthbw xxviix. m 
I. Such is the promise of the Lord Christ. It ii 
exactly like Himself. It is like Him, first, becauM 
of its sublime, unhesitating self-assertion. He speaks 
and acts always as with an absolute certainty that to 
the salvation of the world, and of the soul, to tho 
whole depth and range of human need—its sin and 
its sorrow, its perplexity, its death—He is necemarj 
and He is adequate. Listen to this imperial Prinos 
and Leader, who is so absolutely sure of Himself, and 
then, with hearts open and unreserving, make sure 
for yourselves of Him. Tha human soul that has 
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come to know itself, its sin, its wants, its hunger and 
thirst, its true ideal, and then comes to look with 
wor8hip])ing desire towards Christ, finds Christ, in 
•elf-evidencing justness, the key to fit its lock, and 
thus knows Him with a knowledge as unshakable as 
our certainty of oui-selves. And to know Him, what 
is it in its issues ? It is the life eternal. It is heaven 
poured out into the necessities of time. 

IL Further, these words of our Lord are just like 
Him because what they promise is His personal 
presence with His followers. And this is just like 
the Lord Jesus Christ, because at every turn in the 
Gospel story you see Him as the leader who not only 
leads but also positively delights in the company of His 
followei-s. He haunts them through the Forty Days, 
week after wc^ek, in His new and wonderful life, till 
at last He ascends indeed out of their sight, but with 
a final positive promise to retui*n in visible glory, and 
undertaking meanwhile to be with them all the days 
and all day long, in a mysterious unsecfi companion¬ 
ship, as intimate as possible, even to the end. 

Such is the heart of our Lord Jesus Christ towards 
uflb AVe are entirely unworthy of Him ; we are ignor¬ 
ant, we are far more sinful than we know, we are 
indeed a contrast to His pure glory. Yet such is 
His heart. ‘ His delights are with the sons of men.* 
As Creator of our nature, as Redeemer of our souls. 
He tiikes pleasure in us. There is no surer index of 
a perfect affection than the desire and purpose of 
peipctual company. And He says, ‘1 am with you, 
all the days and all day long*. 

III. The Christian life—what is it at its heart? 
It is to know that we belong to the Christ of God, 
and to live that condition out 

How shall it be lived ? Who is sufficient for such 
a life? The answer, as I take it, is given us here, 
direct and clear: He is sufficient, be he man or boy, 
who uses his Lord as a living Presence all the days 
and all day long.—H. C. G. Moulk, ChrisVs Witness 
to the Life to Come^ p. 135. 

THE REAL PRESENCE 

I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.'— 
Matthkw xxviii. 2a 

Jesus is here I If we could repeat these words with 
the reverent simplicity of little children, a new power 
of believing prayer would be kindled in the heart of 
the Church of England. 

I. We modern Christians explain the promise of 
the abiding presence of Jesus as a theological in¬ 
fluence. The first disciples accepted it as a concrete 
fact, verified from day to day in a rich and living 
experience. 

II. Now it is just when we look at the life of the 
early Church that we see how simple was their belief 
in the real presence of their Lord. It was because 
they believed that Jesus was really with them still, 
that the brotherhood of which they were membere 
became the home and temple of His Spirit, that the 
Mcraments whereby it was welded into one were a 
ministration of the life and powers of the world to 


come. Jesus was there—not merely the Spirit mani¬ 
fested through Him, but the very Lord who showed 
them His hands and His side. Jesus was there in 
the midst of the Church, guiding, contiolling, inspir¬ 
ing, choosing His ministers, comforting His saints, 
receiving His martyrs. 

This was the secret of the grand and simple faith 
of the early Christians. To them Jesus was no 
sentimental idea, no romantic abstraction of the mind 
which a warm and ardent fancy clothed with the 
attributes of a tender pei*sonality. 

III. What a majestic faith is here I It is the faith 
of children. Rut alas I our lot has fallen upon other 
days. We falter where they firmly trod. And yet 
no other faith is ("hristian. It is what the Church 
needs to-day, the sure and certain conviction that 
Jesus is Himself here, that Christ is with us always 
even to the end of the days.—J. G. Simpson, Christian 
IdealSy p. 309. 

THE PRESENCE THAT NEVER FAILETH 

{Whitsunday) 

* And, lo, 1 am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 

—Matthew xxviii. 2a 

It was the last promise that He gave to His disciplea 
And now we read them as the Saviour*s legacy to the 
Church. For these words are unlimited in their ap¬ 
plication. Lo, I am with you alway, even to the end 
of the ages, even to the final consummation, when 
His purpose will be completed and the work of the 
Church done. 

I. This is substantially the truth which is brought 
before our minds to-day, the truth which Whitsuntide 
recalls and emphasizes. The one Divine fact which 
underlies all the rest is this: that Christ on that 
day began to fulfil and prove His last promise. All 
that they saw and felt on that day and every d^ 
afterwards were manifestations of His presence. He 
had come again; He was in their miast; His spirit 
was in contact with theii-s; His power rested upon 
them ; He swayed them, in fact, more mightily tnan 
ever He hail done during His life. Aforetime He 
had been outside their lives, a face to behold, a voice 
to hear, a master to follow. Now He was even 
nearer, He was within them ; they were the temple 
in which He dwelt; He had become a part of their 
very nature, and in all they said and aid they felt 
the movements of His spirit, and laboured and 
suffered with a power greater and Diviner than their 
own. 

II. This is the greatest of Christian facts. It is 
the truth which gives our faith all its substance and 
certainty and which inspires the believing heart with 
all its confidence and hopefulness. That which makes 
the Christian life is an undoubting belief in a present 
living mightily working Christ His ministry was 
not for thiee years, but for all the ages. 

III. His unseen presence and power make the per¬ 
petual miracle of Church history and Christian lifa 
It is a strange thing that since He vanished from the 
view of the disciples He has never been seen again 
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by mortal eyet, never again, save by one man—Paul. 
But there is a far stranger thing than that It is an 
infinitely more wonderful thing that He has done all 
His most wonderful works among men since His 
visible presence was taken away, and without showing 
Himself at all. Millions of men and women in every 
perio<l of Christian history have been more moved 
and inspired by the unseen Christ than the most de¬ 
voted of His disciples were moved and inspired by the 
sight of His bodily form. He is to the moral world 
what the vital forces are in the natural world. No 
one can see those vital forces or explain how they 
work. We can only see the results. They clothe 
the landscape with verdure, they cover the hedges 
with blossoms, they change ugliness into beauty, and 
waste places into gardens of delight. And thus the 
unseen Christ works in the moral world. Everywhere 
moral life springs into beauty where His visible hand 
has been.—.1. G. Greknhougu, Christian Festivals 
and Anniversaries^ p. 123. 

THE ABIDING PRESENCE 

(Ascension Day) 

*And, lo, I am with you aiway, even unto the end of the 
world. Amen.*— Matthew xxviii. 20 . 

To none whom We have known was it ever given to 
•ay, ‘I am with you aiway’. And one intention of 
their going, and of our going presently, is to make us 
turn from all that is dying and changing, to Him to 
Whom alone it belongs to say, * Lo, I am with you 
aiway 

The contrasts of this world are essential to the 
setting forth of the eternity of the Resurrection-life 
of Christ, and the value of His abiding presence. 

I. He spake these words after He had Himself 
passed through death, after He had proved and 
tasted the bitterness of separatioa 

What joy to hear the voice of some lost dear one 
at our side once more, saying, ‘ I left you for a little 
while; it was needful that I should go; but now I 
am back again, to stay with you for ever!’ Listen, 
then, to Him Whose love surpasseth every love: ‘I 
am He that liveth, and was dead ; and, behold, I am 
alive for evermore ’. ‘ I /O, I am with you aiway, even 

unto the end of the world. Amen.’ 

But some man will say, * Oh I that that presence 
were but visible 1 I cannot realize, or enjoy, an in¬ 
visible presence.’ 

Certainly. It does require strong exercise of faith; 
that other sense added to the natural faculties—a 
gift of God—to be prayed for and cherished. But 


that invisible presence once apprehended, it is more 
real, more precious, than a visible. For a visible 
must come and go, as Christ did in the flesh. We 
could not have it always; it is not in the compass of 
our present nature. But now, always and everywhere, 
we carry it along with us without the possibility of 
interruption, without the shadow of a change, because 
it is invisible : ‘ Ix), I am with you aiway, even unto 
the end of the world ’. 

After our Lortl’s ResuiTection He never once 
showed Himself, or uttered a single word, to un¬ 
believers ; all that He said atul did was for believers 
only. To His own people alone Christ spake during 
those forty days, and His last and best words were, 

‘ Lo, I am with you aiway, even unto the end of the 
world ’. 

11. But observe Ine tidl meaning of the words more 
literally rendered. ‘ Lo, I am with you all the days, 
until the consun..nation of the age.’ 

^Vhat force and beauty there is in those words, 

‘ all the days’. They convey, before the mind of the 
Speaker, that ‘all the days ’ lay ranged in order, to 
the end of Lime. To Him they were altogether but 
so many ‘days’; and yet each ‘day’ was distinct 
and separate, with its own proper history, in His 
sight And all along that line of ‘days,* and around 
the ‘days’ of our fathei-s’ lifetime and our own, and 
our children, and childrens children, on each and on 
all the ‘ days ’ He saw the Changeless Presence in the 
midst of the changeable and changing—that constant, 
lasting presence. ‘ Lo, I am with you all the days, 
unto the end of the world ’ (or, the consummation of 
the age). ‘Amen.’ We are always stepping out 
into an unknown future; but the foot cannot fall 
outside the presence of Jesus. 

III. As to the method and nature of that presence^ 
it were better to leave it, as if some dear dying friend 
had said, in his last moments, ‘ I shall never be far 
from you: though you see me not, I shall be about 
your path and about your bed ; and not a single day 
or night shall pass but I shall be with you there\ 
So simply did my Saviour say it, and so simply would 
I take liis words. 

RBFKftBNCBS.—XXVIII. 20. —W. Branflcombo, A Book ^ 
Lay Seiinoru% p. 235. T. U Ciiyler, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. Iv. 181)0, p. ir>7. A. Murray, ibid, vol. Ixx. 1000, p. 62. 
E. L. Hull, Serrnont Preached at King's Lynn (3rd Series), 
p. 1 G8. H. C. G. Moule, Fordingion Sermons, p. 40. G. A. 
Chadwick, Aids to Belief, p. 84. W. J. Knox-Little, The 
Perfect Life, p. 301. Henry Jellett, Sermons on Special and 
Festival Occasions, p. 123. George A Gordon, Ckridim 
World Pulpit, buEvii. p. 227. 
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* The begfiniiingf of the gospd of Jesus Christ.’— Mark i. i. 

A GREAT epoch was exhausted, and passing away to 

f ive place to another, the first utterances of which 
ad already been heard in the north, and which 
awaited but the Initiator^ to be revealed. 

He came. The soul the most full of love, the 
most sacieclly virtuous, the most deeply inspired by 
God and the future, that men have yet seen on earth 
—Jesus. He bent over the corpse of the dead world, 
and whispered a word of faith. Over the clay that 
had lost all of man but the movement and the form, 
He uttered words until then unknown: Love. Sacri¬ 
fice, a heavenly origin. And the dead arose, a new 
life circulated through the clay, which philosophy 
had tried in vain to i-eanimate. Fmm tnat corpse 
arose the Christian world, the world of liberty and 
equality. From that clay aiose the true Man, the 
image of God, the precursor of humanity. 

Christ expired. All He had asked of mankind 
was wherewith to save them—says Lamennais—was 
a cross whereon to die. But ere He died. He had 
announced the glad tidings to the people. To 
those who asked of Him from whence He nad received 
it. He answered, from God the Father. From the 
height of His cross He had invoked Him twice. 
Therefoi*e upon the cross did His victory begin, 
and still does it endure.— Mazziki, Faith and the 
Future. 

Rbfbrbncbi.— I. 1. — A. Maclaren, Exposition of Holy 
Scriptwrs — St. Mark p, 1 . Archbishop Alexander, 

The Leading Ideas of the Gospels, p. 36. J. Addison Alexander, 
The Gos'pel of Jesvs Christ, p. 7. O. Campbell Mor^^an, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixv. 1904, p. 371. H. Scott 
Holland, ibid. vol. Ixxvii. p. 17. 1. 1-11.—A. Maclaren, 

Expositums of Holy Scripture — St. Mark L-VIII. y. 13. I. 1- 
13. — W. H. Bennett, Hie Life of Christ According to St. Mark, 
p. 1 . I. 8.—R, Glover, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. 
1898, p. 139. I. 9.—^T, Vincent Tymms, ibid. voL bcviii. 
1906, p. 149. 

TEMPTATIONS OP THE SPIRIT 

* And straightway coining up out of the water. He saw the 
heavens opened, and the Spirit like a dove descending 
^on Him. And there came a voice from heaven, saying, 
Thou art My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased. 
And immediately the Spirit driveth Him into the wilder¬ 
ness.' —Mark i. lo-ia. 

People actually wonder how Jesus Christ, if He were 
what we believe Him to have been, could possibly 
be subject to temptation. They talk as if the 
Divine Sonship would make everything easy, and 
would render impossible the strain and anxiety 
which are the notes of our real hunhanity. The 
Sonship creates the conditions of temptation. 


What have we to do, we may ask, with temptation 
such as His? We have to do with it just so far •• 
we ai-e religious and spiritual persons, and no farther. 

I. We all, for instance, if we have made tho 
slightest effort to be religious, know that swift, 
secret, sinister appearance of ^^tism inside our 
religion, which was the note of our Loi*d's first 
temptation. He was tempted to let His spiritual 
force be turned aside from His dedication to God in 
order to play round His own self-consciousness, and 
satisfy His wants, and increase His own self-import¬ 
ance. If He is Son of G#d, why not feed Himself? 
‘Self,* it is always self. Self whispering to us out 
of our prayers, in our sacraments, through our best 
intentions, in our very efforts, perhaps, of watching 
and praying and fasting. 

We ai*e so full of spiritual concerns, and yet, aiw 
we all the time doing anything else but turning 
stones into bread, feeding our own satisfactions ? 

II. And then, our vanity, our silliness. Religious 
people are so silly. Our unreality, our insincerity! 
We are always tossing om*selves off some pinnacle 
of the temple, in froaks of impulse, weak loss of con¬ 
trol, in insolent desiro to surprise, in stupid disregard 
of real, honest, working facts. 

III. The terrible third temptation haunts the 
very best, with its readiness to make use of doubtfiil 
and dangerous means in order to secure a good end. 
The better the end, the sharper the temptation. 
And if the end be God*s kingdom on earth, the 
temptation is at its strongest. For the end is so 
high that it seems to justify almost anything. 

Do such faults os these seem small and unimpor¬ 
tant infirmities to us? Yet, it was in this type of 
sin that our Lord detected the heart of evil 

When at any time you find yourself tempted to 
think these swerves of the will to be slight and 
unimportant, remember that lone Figure in the 
wilderness with the wild beasts, warring hard against 
the pressure of evil until He is faint and hungry.— 
H. Scott Holland, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
Lxxin. p. 72. 

Rbpkrencbs.—I. 11 , 12.—W. Morrison, Passio Ohridi^ 
p. 40. I. 11-13.—J. Martineau, Hours of Thought, voL U. 

33. I. 12.—G. Matheson, Voices of the Spirit, p. 97. 

CHRIST WITH THE WILD BEASTS 

* And He was with the wild beasts.’— Mark i. 13 . 

This was the sudden peixreption of a soul in stress of 
conflict. Relaxing one moment from its tense agony, 
it saw gathered round the wild beasts of the desert 
It remembered them in its after-thoughts on the 
deadly struggle with more terrible foes. 
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I. Can we recall experiences like this in our own 
life battle ? At night, in a great suspense, when the 
eoul is sick, blind, helpless, and the forces of being 
are waning with one another, there has come a ' 
momentaiy change of mood. The carving of some 
picture-frame, a face hung on the wall, the blazonry 
on some book, the chance phrase on an open page— 
tiifles like these fasten themselves on our minds. 
We turn dully from them, but the impression is 
ineffaceable. Even when the memory of the tiial 
g^ows dim, it is they that keep it living. 

Or we have sought under a sudden blow to escape 
from * the world’s grey soul to the green world *. On 
the hill-side or the moor we have sat with bowed 
heads and downcast eyes. It seemed as if we had 
outlived all loves, buned all hopes. Yet through 
some chink the flower at our feet entei's into the 
heart, mingles with our thought, and strangely belies 
our misery. The cup passes from us, and again, 
again we live. These hours chan^ us, but their 
memory clings round that single thing : the flower 
which we never see without the whole sorrow and 
relief returning. 

II. There must be more in the words than this. 
Was not the presence of the wild beasts an element 
in our Lord’s temptation ? 

Did He not see in their eyes an appeal from their 
misery? Was He not quick to behold the earnest 
exp>ectation of the creatures waiting for the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Son of God ? Did He not long for the 
day which Esaias saw in vision, when the wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid, when the lion shall eat straw like the 
ox, and the sucking-child shedl play on the hole of 
the asp, and the weaned child put his hand on the 
basilisk’s den, and they shall not hurt nor destroy in 
all God’s holy mountain,—that day when the know¬ 
ledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea ? We cannot tell; but surely the 
wild beasts were to Him as they will be to all in the 
regeneration. Even yet some men exercise strange 
powers over them ; and when He, the creating Word, 
the second Adam, the Loixl from heaven, beheld 
them in His dumb agony, did they not cease one 
moment to groan and travail, as if they saw their 
hope in His grief? 

III. For ‘ all creatures can be tamed The beasts 
share in our punishment, but not in our guilt. They 
can be won, out man I'esists. His heart is evil, rest¬ 
less, full of deadly poison. It was to win and purge 
that heart the Son of God descended, and the arch¬ 
temptation was to gain this victory by a shorter and 
swifter way than tlie dolorous path. ‘ All the king¬ 
doms of the world and the glory of them,’ if He had 
these (so the whisper ran), deliverance would come 
sooner. These mute app^s, these lowly claims of 
the wild beasts reinforced the Tempter. But He 
drove the temptation from Him. The kingdom 
of glory could not be hastened so. The good day 
would come in God’s time and in God’s way ; the 
reign of evil would be undone. So, in compassion for 


all His travailing creation, His soul went on to travail 
—W. Robertson Nicoll, Ten Minute Serm&ne, p, 
65 . 

RBrBRBNOBS.—1.13.—H. RoseRae, ChHsUan W'orldPulpU 
vol. xlUt. 1893, p. 69. F. R. Brunskill, ibid, vol. Ixix. 1906, 
p. 139. J. Farquhar, The Schools and Schoolmasters of OhrUe^ 
p. 115. A. Morris Stewart, The TemptcUion of Jmu^ p. 16. 

I. 14.—A. M. Fairbairn, Christian IVorld Pulpit^ vol. zlviL 
1896, p. 305. L. D. Bevaii, ibid, vol. Ixxi. 1907, p. 348. 
R. W, Church, Advent Sermons^ 1885, pp. 29, 58. I. 14, 15.— 

J. Foxley, People^ Places^ and Peoples in Relation to the Kingdom 
of Christy p. 24. W. J. Knox-Little, The Light of Life, p. 65. 
1. 14 ; III. 9.—W. H, Bennett, The lAfe of Christ According U 
St. Markf p. 11 . I. 14-35.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. lii. No. 
2980. I. 16.—D. Brook, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. Iz. 
1901, p. 121. Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. viil. No. 460. 

* And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after Me, and I will ma|pe 
you fishers of men.’— Mark i. 17 f. 

Wk will not stand motionless like veiled statues on the 
shore of the torrent which threatens the foundations 
of the temple, detaching the stones one by one, and 
hurling them confusedly among the ruins of thiims 
diximed to pass away—the hut of the peasant, the 
palace of the noble, and the throne of the king I Let 
all who have the things of eternity at heart arise with 
us! Let all who love God and man with all their 
heart and soul, and count all else as naught, join their 
voices and their hearts to ours. Why disturb ourselves 
if many refuse to unite in action with us? Shall we 
consume the energy of our heails in idle teal's for this ? 
Faith demands action, not tears; it demands of us 
the power of sacrifice—sole origin of our salvation; 
it seeks Christians capable of looking down upon the 
world from on high, and facing its fatigues without 
fear; Christians capable of saying, We will die far 
this ; above all, Christians capable of saying, We will 
live for this. —Lamknnais, Affaires de Rome. 

Reperbnoes.—I. 16-21.—J. H. Rigg, Scenes and Studiss in 
the Ministry of Our Lardy p, 43. 

FISHERS OF MEN 

'Come ye after Me, and I will make you to become fishere of 

men.’—M ark i. 17. 

It is service, not status, that distinguishes one disciple 
from another. 

I. The Maker of the Workers.—The maker of the 
workers is the Lord. ‘I will make you to become 
fishem of men *; a living Christianity is one that is 
dealing with a living Christ. It is in touch with an 
unseen pemonality, who is moulding natures, through 
whom tne mind and heart of God bear upon us. We 
cannot make Christians, Christ does it; and we cannot 
make fishers of men, Christ does it; and we cannot 
make successful workers, Christ does it. 

The one thing Christ prescribes is companionship 
with Himself: ‘ Come ye after Me’. ‘ He chose twelve 

that they might be with Him.’ Is there any prepara¬ 
tion different from the following of Christ here? Is 
not the following itself the preparation Christ points 
to ? The conditions of successful service are insepar¬ 
able from the work of preparation wrought by Christ 
upon us. 
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II. Following Christ*—Inquiry into the conditions 
of successful Christian work resolves itself in effect into 
asking what following Christ means. 

It l^eoins in contact Salvation is effected now as 
it was in the days of Christ’s flesh by the touching of 
two natures. As many as touch Him are made per¬ 
fectly whole. Consciousness of His healing presence 
is the note of all effectual saving work still. 

III . Christ’s Work Through us.—He becomes to 
us the Way and Life. Enfranchized we can preach 
liberty; seeing Jesus we can point men to Him. 
Religion is not a devout retrospect It is following 
the Christ of the Spirit Our service becomes no 
longer a series of isolated activities. It is an outflow 
from a controlled pei-sonality. 

Following Christ must mean as much as this : com¬ 
munion with His intensity of soul. It means the in¬ 
coming upon the life of a Christian of a new passion 
for service. It means an overwhelming sense of the 
value of spiritual redemption. It means the life, 
because of this, set and kept loose to the things of 
time. 

This following of Clirist that is to qualify for gain¬ 
ing men for God will mean fellowship in the pain in¬ 
separable fi*om the work of human saviourhood. For 
the task is very great and difficult—to change char¬ 
acter. It is perfectly easy to understand what is 
meant by the demand for unselfishness which reforms 
reijuire, and quite impossible without the regeneration 
of the Holy Ghost to fulfil it.—J. T. Forbks, C/tria- 
tian World Pulpit^ vol. lxxil 1907, p. 251. 

Rrpkrisnokii.— I. 17. — C, 8. Robinson, Simon Peters p. 161. 
I. 21-28. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1785. W. M. 
lay lor, The Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 73. John Laidlaw, 
The Miracles of Our Lord, p. 146. I. 21-34. — A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, Mark I. • VIII, p. 22. 

' He taught . • • not as the scribes.’— Marx i. 32 . 

The man on whom the soul descends, through whom 
the soul speaks, alone can teach. Courage, piety, 
love, wisdom can teach; every man can open his 
door to these angels, and they shall bring him the 
gift of tongues. But the man who aims to speak as 
Dooks enable, as synods use, os the fashion guides, 
and as interest commands, babbles. Let him hush.— 
Emerson. 

See Clough’s lines on ‘What went ye out for to 
see?’ 

RsFEREifOBS.—I. 22.-— S. D. McConnell, A Year's Sermons, 
p. 104. William Knight, The Dundee Pulpit, 1072, p. 146. 

THE PLEA OP EVIL 

*And there was in their synagogue a man with an unclean 

spirit; and he cried out, saying. Let us alone.’— Mark i. 

* 3 . 24* 

I. We consider, first, the plea of evil, ‘ Let us alone.’ 
Tliis is the standing plea of evil; it demands that 
it shall not be meddled with, that no effort shall be 
made to restrict or dispossess it. 

1. It is the plea of personal evil The poor 
demoniac treated his Saviour as if He had been his 
tormentor, and in all generations those who are 


possessed by the spirit of evil resent criticism and 
interference; they demand toleration and immunity. 

And this is the attitude of evil when we come to 
deal with it in our own heart; confronted by good, 
it boldly claims right and privilege. 

2. It is the plea of public evil The moment 
reformers attempt to deal with any social wrong, any 
pernicious institution, or custom, or trade, or law, 
they are challenged after this fashion. It is so when 
idolatry is attacKcd. 

And when evil dare not claim absolute Immunity, 
it pleads for toleration and delay. 

II. Note some characteristics of the plea of evil, 

I 1. The plea is specious. The demoniac regarded 
I Christ as an enemy ; and so to-day, when Christ 

comes to save men from their sins, they commonly 
regard His intervention as an attack on their interests^ 
pleasures, liberty, progress. ‘Art Thou come to 
destroy us? ’ So blinded are,the minds of them that 
believe not, that they regard an attack on the devil's 
kingdom as an invasion of their own rights, a con¬ 
fiscation of their own riches. 

2. This plea is impudent At the first glance it 
seems modest, almost pathetic. ‘Let us alone*’ Can 
anyone ask for less ? Nevertheless, the claim is im¬ 
pudent. When men ask to be lot alone in any places 
in any course, it is presumed that they have some 
right to be where they are, to do what they seek to 
do. Observe these two things:— 

First, this world is not the devil’s world. It is 
God’s world, and goodness, holiness, beauty, felicity, 
have no need to apologize for their presence in it 

Secondly, in the development of this world the 
devil plays no essential part. The Master acknow¬ 
ledged no sort of partnership with these spirits of the 
night. They claimed no partnership with Him. 

‘ What have we to do with Thee, Thou Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth?’ They had nothing to do with Him. He 
had nothing to do with them. The disavowal of 
complicity was distinct and emphatic on both sidea 
Christ never recognized any necessity for evil in His 
own personal development. 

3. The plea is cruel. Under all its speciousness 
sin is awfully cruel, and to let it alone involves men 
and nations in the deepest guilt and misery. 

III. We contemplate Christ's rejection of the plea 
of evil, Christ always speaks of evil with severe 
revealing simplicity. 

1. We learn that evil is to he cast out of humors 
iiy. Evil may cry out with a loud voice; it may 
rage and threaten and tear; but it must go when 
we cast ourselves at the Redeemers feet And in 
the same almighty grace it shall be expelled from 
society. 

2. We learn that evil is to he wholly cast out. 
The simple, radical, decisive manner in which Christ 
rejects the plea of evil is full of instruction. Chiist 
did not restrain the infernal power, the evil spirits were 
to go out; judgment was not deferred, they were to go 
out at once; the expulsion was total, they were all to 
go—not one left of all the legion, not o little ono 
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There is not the most distant suspicion of compromise 
in ChrisVs treatment of evil. 

S. evilis cast ouiin Christ Christ 

set Himself against the demoniac power, and proved 
Himself its master. However men may explain it, 
the only force in the world that is really wi'estling 
with and casting out the fierce, deep, chronic wicked¬ 
ness of the human heart is the truth and love that 
are in Christ Jesus. — W. L. Watkinson, The Trane- 
figured Sackcloth, p. 90. 

Rekerkncbs. —I. 23-25.—C. Brown, God and Man, p. 174; 
•ee al^o Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixvii, 1905, p. 70. I. 
23 20 .—Arclibishop Trench, Nolen on the Miraeleaof Our Lord, 
p. 191. I. 24.—H. J, Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Sermmettes 
fora Year, p. 214. I. 27.—C. E. Jefferson, The Character of 
Jesus, p. 43. I. 29-31.—M. Taylor, The Miracles of Our 
Saviour, p. 86. Arclibiahop Trench, Notes on the Miracles of 
Our Lord, p. 194. I. 29-33.—Spur>(eon, Sermone, vol. rxi. No. 
1230. 1 . 29-34.—J. Laidlaw, I'he Miracles of Our Lord, 

p. 156. 

* Now Simon's wife's mother lay sick of a fever; and straight¬ 
way they tell Him of her.’—M ark i. 30 , 31 . 

Among the four Gospels that of St Mark became my 
favourite, from the sudden, direct manner in which 
it at once brings Christ into contact With a sufTeiing 
world.—D ora Grkenwell, Golloquia Cruets, p. 23. 

References. —I. 30, 31.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — SL Mark L-VIII, p. 32. B. D. Johns, Piii- 
pii Notes, p, 49. I. 31.—Spur^^eon, Sermons, vol. lii. No. 
2980. 1. 32, 33.—IV. M. Taylor, The Miraclet of Our Saviour, 
p. 98. 

* And He healed many that were sick.’— -Marx 1 . 34 . 

In his last sermon Henri Pen’eyve spoke thus of 
Christianity as a social power: ’ Let us beware,’ he 
crK*d, ‘ of being’mere humanitarians, who, losing sight 
of the soul, aim at naught save material pi*ogress. 
The inefficiency of all such blind benefactors of man¬ 
kind is too notorious to need demonstration. But, 
on the other hand, let us beware of that subtle re¬ 
finement which affects to ignore all save that which 
is spiritual, and which disdains to care for the physical 
sufferings of our brethren. Such was not the mind 
of Christ. Whei’esoever Jesus met with human suffer¬ 
ing, He paused to give it a heedful pity.... Do not 
aim at being more loosed from earthly tics, more 
spiritual than the son of God. In this day it seems 
to me that no intelligent, independent Christian man 
should suffer himself to be outstripped in the study 
and practical application of the social sciences. The 
Christian should not tolerate that the world be better 
able to deal than ourselves with those great questions 
which are so powerfully, so inevitably at work amongst 
as, questions which the Gospel alone has called form; 
I mean such as pauperism, labour, family ties, refuges, 
and asylums, the laoour of women and children.’ 

* He departed into a desert place, and there prayed.*— 
Mark x. 35. 

cherish your soul; expel companions; set your 
kabits to a life of solitude; there will the faculties 
rise fair and full within, like forest trees and field 
flowers; you will have results which, when you meet 


your fellow-men, you can communicate, and they will 
gladly receive.—E merson. 

He who has the fountain of prayer in him will not 
complain of hazards. Prayer is the recognition of 
laws; the soul’s exercise and source of strength; its 
thread of conjunction with them. —George MEasDinf. 

References.— I. 35. — W. H. Murray, Tlu Fruits of the 
Spirit, p. 408. Bishop I*ercival, Sermons at Ruyby, p. 64 
1. 35-39.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1709. I. 37.— 
W. L. Watkinson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlii. 1892, ft 
405. I. 39.—A. B. Bruce, ibid. vol. xlix. 1890, p. 172. 

A PARABLE IN A MIRACLE 

* And there came a leper to Him, beseeching Him, and kneeling 
down to Him, and saying unto Him, If Thou wilt, Thott 
canst make me rlean. And Jesus, moved with compasiion, 

?ut forth His hand, and touched him, and saith unto him I 
will; be thou clean. And as soon as He had spokeOt 
imme^diately the leprosy departed from him, and be was 
cleansed.’—M ark 1 . 40 - 42 . 

The parabolic aspect of the miracle is obvious in thn 
case before us. It was taken as an emblem of sin. 

1. Notice the Leper’s Cry.—Mark’s vivid narra¬ 
tive ^hows him to us flinging himself down before 
the Lord, and, without waiting for question or pauses 
interrupting whatever was going on with his piteous 
cry. Misery and wretchedness make short work of 
conventional politeness. 

1. Note the keen sense of misery that impels to 
the passionate desire for relief The parallel fails ui 
there. The emblem is all-sufficient, for here is the 
very misery of our deepest misery, that we arc un¬ 
conscious of it, and sometimes even come to love it 
% Note this man’s con^dencd in Christ’s power: 

* Thou canst make me clean 

Sin dominates men by two opposite lies. The lie 
that we arc pure is the first; the lie that we are too 
black to be purified is the second. Christ’s blood 
atones for all past sin, and has power to bring foi> 
giveness to every one. 

8 . Note the leper’s hesitation, ‘If Thou wilt’ 
He had no right to presume on Christ’s goodwill 
But his hesitation is quite as much entreaty as hesi¬ 
tation. He, as it were, throws the responsibility for 
his health or disease upon Christ’s shoulders, and 
thereby makes the strongest appeal to that loving 
heart 

We stand on another level The lepei^s hesitation 
is our certainty. We know that if any men arc not 
healed, it is not because Christ will not but becaust 
they will not 

II. Notice the Lord’s Answer.—‘Jesus, moved 
with compassion^ —a clause which occurs only in 
Mark’s account—‘ put forth His hand and touched 
him, and said, I will; be thou clean.' 

Note three things—the compassion, the touch, tht 
word. 

1 . It is a true revelation of the heart of Jesus 
Christ Simple pity is its very core. Nor let us for¬ 
get that it is this swift shoot of pity which underlies 
all that follows—the touch, the word, and the cum 
Christ does not wait to be moved by the prayers tbal 
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come from those leprous lips, but He is moved by the 
leprous lips themselves. 

2. The Lord’s touch. With swift obedience to 
the impulse of His pity, Christ thmsts forth His 
hand and touches the leper. Our Lord thereby does 
one of two things—either He asserts His authority 
as overriding that of Moses and all his regulations, 
or He asserts His sacerdotal character. Either way 
there is a great claim in the act 

Further, we may take that touch of Christ’s as 
being a parable of His whole work. His touch of 
the leper^symbolizes His identifying of Himself with 
mankind, the foulest and the most degraded, and in 
this connexion there is a profound meaning in one 
of the ordinarily trivial legends of the Rabbis, who, 
founding upon a word of the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah, tell us that when Messias comes He will be 
found sitting amongst the lepers at the gate of the 
city. 

8. Note the Lord’s word, ‘ I will; be thou clean *. 
If His word can tell as a force on material things, 
what is the conclusion ? He who * speaks and it is 
done’ is Almighty and Divine. 

III. Note the Immediate Cure.—Mark tells, with 
his favourite word, * straightway,’ how as soon as 
Christ had spoken, the leprosy departed from him. 
And to turn from the symbol to the fact, tlie same 
sudden and complete cleansing is possible for us.— 
A. Maclaren, rXs Unchanging Ckrietf p. 291. 

Referengbb.— I. 40-42. — A. Maclaren, Exposiiiont of Holy 
Scripture — St Mark L^VIIL p. 39. S. Cox, Exposiiionij p. 
119. I. 40-46.—W. M. Taylor, The Miradee of Our Saviour^ 
p. 110. Archbishop Trench, Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord, 
p. 176, I. 41.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
St, Mark I.-VIII. p. 60. I. 43-45.—S. Cox, Expositions^ p. 
33. I. 46.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxiL No. 1298. II.— 
Ibid, Tol. liL No. 3016. 

PERSONALITY 

(For Christmas) 

* And it was noised that He was in the house.*— Marx ii. x. 

It was noised that He was in the house. This 
Christmas morning we may say. It was noised that 
He was in the world. Never forget that there was 
a great noise made about this birth. One angel 
began it, and suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly hosts, singing and shouting 
and praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the 
highest! and all heaven throbbed and quivered 
under that triumphant anthem. Jesus Christ, then, 
did not come noiselessljr into the world; so far as 
He Himself was concerned, there was little or no 
noise, but the moment it was hinted that He was in 
the world-house, the earth, a visible manifestation of 
the invisible Deity, there was noise enough, musical 
noise, a great multitudinous acclaim. There axe some 
times when people cannot be silent; indeed, there 
are some times when silence would be a species of 
blasphemy. 

I. It was noised that He was in the world to bring 
you good tidings of great joy; for unto you is bom 


this day in the house of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Loid. And all heaven was not orchestra . 
enough to announce the infinite blessing. Have we 
ever been caught in that passion? or are we only 
those cold-blooded folks who have to be carried in 
the ship as ballast ? 

II. It was noised, not only that He was in the 
world, but presently that He was the foremost Man 
in the world. In a sense the only Man, because 
without Him there could be no life. People began 
to say concerning Jesus, ‘ Never man spake like this 
Man ’. He became the pronoun that stood for the 
only noun there is, the Deity. 

III. It was noised that He was in the house and 
the world; that He was not only in the house-world 
or world-house, but that He stood alone in it and 
gradually drew away from all other men that He 
might ascend the throne which He created. But in 
a sweet domestic sense it is often noised that He is 
in the family circle, in the little house, in our house 
where the cradle is, and where the little school-books 
arc scattered about, and where the aged folks are 
that are now wondering what there is just across the 
river. 

IV. Is it noised that Jesus Christ is in our house ? 
What do they say ? They say, knowing our family 
life, that Jesus is in that house because of its order, 
its temper, its resignation, its whole method and 
economy of existence; they say that only the pres¬ 
ence of Jesus Christ in that house could have made 
such a death. There never was a death-bed scene like 
it except under the same circumstances, the same 
deep consciousness of the same majestic and tender 
Personality. 

V. One day it will be noised that He is on the 
throne. Tempest shall tell it to tempest, and ocean 
to ocean, and world to world, and planet to planet; 
and there shall go forth a great, grand, solemn cry, 
The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdom 
of our God and of His Christ And they shall cry 
in every tongue, Hallelujah I and Bethlehem shall 
culminate in heaven.— Joseph Paeker, City Temple 
Pulpit, voL IL p. 272. 

Refrrenobb.—II. 1-12.— W. M. Taylor, The Miradee ef 
Our Saviour, p. 122. Archbishop Trench, .Notes on the 
Miracles of Our Lord, p. 166. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — St, Mark I.-VIIL p. 61. John Laid law, The 
Miracles of Our Lord, p. 178. II. 3.—W. H. Hutchings, 
Sermon-Sketches, p. 83, F. Hastings, Christian World PulprU^ 
vol. Ixiv. 1963, p. 132. II. 3-6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL UL 
No. 3016. 

VICARIOUS FAITH 

* And Jesus seeing their faifh saith unto the sick of the palsy. 
Son, thy sins are forgiven.*— Mark ii. 5. 

The healing of the man sick of the palsy is an in¬ 
stance of vicarious faith. By Vicarious’ we mean 
something done for and instead of another. The 
vicarious sacrifice of Jesus Christ means that Christ 
suifei'ed in our stead, and died for our sins. This 
palsied man received both the forgiveness of his sins 
and the healing of his body, through the faith of the 
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men who brought him. Seeing their faith, He saith, 
not to them, but * unto the sick of the palsy, Son, 
thy sins are forgiven *. 

I. Instances of Vicarious Faith. 

1. There came to Jesus in Capernaum * a centurion 
beseeching Him and saying, Lord, my servant licth 
in the house sick of the palsy, grievously tormented. 
And He saith unto him, I will come and heal him \ 

2. On another occasion there came from (^aper- 
naum to Cana of Galilee a nobleman w)iose child was 
sick, and he besought Jesus ‘that He would come 
down and heal his son; for he was at the point of 
death ’. 

3. There is another instance where a father’s faith 

{ )revailed lor an only child. In the incident at the 
bot of the Mount of Transfiguration Jesus threw 
back the healing of the demoniac boy upon the faith 
of the father. 

4. Still more striking is the faith of the Greek 
woman in the district of Tyre and Sidon. 

II. The Operations of Vicarious Faith.—Vicarious 
faith begins by making the needs of another its own. 
Fellowship of woe precedes vicariousness in faith. 
The affliction of the child is the continual grief of 
the parent. The sinless One carried away the world’s 
sin by taking it unto Himself. He was made sin 
for us. 

111. Vicarious Faith in the Work of Salvation.— 

When Jesus saw the faith of the men who brought 
their palsied friend, He did not begin by command¬ 
ing the sick man to take up his bed and walk, but 
by announcing the forgiveness of his sins. ‘ Seeing 
their faith. He saith to the sick of the palsy, Son, 
thy sins are forgiven.' However startling it may 
seem, this man received the forgiveness of his sins 
through the faith of others. It is true no man can 
be saved by proxy, but it is also true we are saved 
vicariously. There is a human as well as a Divine 
element in the process of soul-birth, and every man's 
salvation begins in the faith of another. 

Vicarious faith never despairs. It seeks desperate 
cases, and delights to bring the palsied and devil- 
possessed to the feet of Christ. 

IV. Vicarious Faith is the Foundation of all Pre¬ 
vailing Intercession.—How often the Apostle Paul 
entreats the prayers of his spiritual children ! 

The power of such prayer may be gathered from 
the promise of Christ to His people. ‘Again I say 
unto you, that if two of you shall agree on earth as 
touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of My Father which is in heaven.' 

Faith reaches the perfection of its power in vicari¬ 
ous exercise. It seems in its concern for others to 
attain a Divine quality and to command Divine 
power. 

Doubtless some will say, surely there are limita¬ 
tions to this faith. If by limitations is meant con¬ 
ditions, then there are limitations. That for which 
faith is exercised must be in the will of God, and 
must be assured to the soul by the Spirit of God.—- 
S. Chadwick, Humanity ana Qody p. 290. 


Refehencbs.—II. 6. —R. J. Campbell, Chrutian World 
Pulpily vol. Ixxiv. 1008, p. 30. II. 5-7-—H. Rix, Sermom^y 
AddreaseSy and EssaySy p. 90. II. 10.—C. Perren, Revival 
Sermons in Outline^ p. 280. F. C. Spurr, Christian World 
Pulpily vol. xlv. 1804, p. 117. J. R. Slack, A Book of Lay 
SermonSy p. 10. A. G. Mortimer, Iho Church's Lessons for 
the Christian Fair, part ii, p. 285. II. 10, 11.—C. A. Briggs, 
The Incarnation of the Lordy p. 3. II. 12.—J. McNeill, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixiii. 1003, p. 102. Spurgeon, 
SennonSy vol. x\i. No. 1200. II. 13-22.—A. Maclaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture — St. Mark I. ~ VIII. p. 70. 

THE QUESTS AT CHRIST’S OWN TABLE 

*As Jesus sat at meat in His house, many publicans and 
sinners sat together with Jesus and His disciples.*—M are 
11 . 15 - 

1. This is to my mind the most unique passage in 
the New Testament. It is the only instance I know 
in which Jesus plays the part of host or enter¬ 
tainer. Everywhere else lie is a guest; here, for 
the first nnd last time, we meet Him in His own 
house, at ills own table. It was not a communion 
bd>le. The disciples were there; but publicans and 
sinners w'ere there also. Around that table there must 
have been a great diversity of theological opinion. 
The disciples and the publicans had no dogmas in 
common ; yet they both sat at Christ’s board. 

II. What enabled them to sit together ? We can 
understand how men can ‘sit together in heavenly 
places’—in the sense of a common faith. But what 
bound in one these souls so different? It was their 
love for the Son of Man. It was their love for the 
earthly Christ—the brother-Christ, the Christ of the 
street and of the lane. The publicans and sinners 
were not yet dreaming of salvation. They were seek¬ 
ing no supernatural help. It was the natural in 
Christ which they loved—the voice, the gait, the 
manner, the countenance. They loved Him for less 
than He was worth. The private friends of a poet 
may be unable to appreciate any poetry; yet the 
man may be very dear to them, and he will accept 
their outside fondness. So did Jesus accept a love 
for that which was His least possession. It was a love 
for something inferior, but it was not an inferior love. 

III. Do not measure the strength of love by its 
cause. Many of these publicans would have gone 
to the stake as readily as the disciples—though they 
would have gone for another motive. The love in 
the disciple was fire on the mount, the love in the 
publican was fire on tlie plain; but a fire on the 
plain may be as hot as a fire on the mount Jesus 
saw the * difference, but He accepted both.—G. 
Matheson, Messages of Hope, p. 218. 

FAILURE 

‘ They that are whole have no need of the physician, bat they 
that are sick: I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners.’— Mark ii. 17. 

There is no question that Jesus looked upon His 
mission as to all men, and yet He says distinctly 
that it is only a mission for sinners, the obvious in¬ 
ference being that all have sinned. 

Although, however, the sinfulness of human 
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nature is one in different ages, and individuals, it 
manifests itself in different forms, and in the teaching 
of Jesus we have very full notice of the forms in 
which it displayed itself in Mis time. 

L There were the sins of the publican$ and sin¬ 
ners. These were sins of the senses, what SL Paul 
calls the sins of the flesh, as distinguished from what 
he calls the sins of the mind, open sins that cannot 
hide themselves. Such sins are most fully described 
in the parable of the prodigal son; in fact, the 
prodigal is simply an image of the sins of the flesh, 
their course, and their consequences. 

II. There were the sins of the Pharisees, Those are 
what Paul would have calletl sins of the mind, as 
distinguished from sins of the flesh, but they are not 
less dea(il^. There is another character besides the 
prodigal in the parable of the prodigal son. It is 
the prodigal’s brother, and shall we not say with 
truth that he was as far away from his father as 
even the prodigal was, if not farther ? In fact, Jesus 
Himself said distinctly to the Pharisees, ‘The 

ubiicans and sinners enter into the kingdom of 

eaven before you,* meaning that it was easier to 
make them Christians than to make the l^harisecs 
followers of Christ The distinctive sin of the 
Pharisees was hypocrisy. ‘ Pharisee * and ‘ hypocrite * 
are interchangeable terms. 

III. The sins of the Sadducees. What was the 
sin of the Sadducees ? It is depicted in the parable 
of the rich man and Lazanis. People sometimes ask 
what Dives did that he should be consigned to the 
flames of Gehenna. All that is said about him is that 
he was clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared 
sumptuously every day. Wherein consisted his sin ? 
It was negative, and Jesus was very severe on nega¬ 
tive sins. It was just that he did nothing. He 
made no use of his means and bilents. He did noth¬ 
ing for his fellow-men. He did notliiiig for God. 
He was wrapped up in Himself. 

IV. 'llie sentiments of Jesus on the subject we 
have before us are most impressively given in the 
three parables in the fifteenth chapter of St Luke, 
and if you want to know the mind of Christ on 
man’s failure, I would say brood deeply upon these 
three parables—the parable of the lost sheep, the 
lost coin, and the lost son. As the lost coin has 
fallen away from its usefulness, so man is not doing 
the lifework for which his Maker intended him ; and 
iLs the lost son was wasting his substance in riotous 
living, so every sinner can be accused of misusing 
and misspending the talents which Gotl has given 
him. And yet, just as the lost coin, though hidden 
among dust and dirt, was not itself a lump of dirt, 
but a piece of precious metal ; and as the prodigal, 
though far from his home and his father and his 
obedience, was still a son, so the soul of man, in 
spite of its sin, is infinitely precious, and its destiny 
is Divine and eternal.—J. Stalker, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. LviL 1900, p. 76. 

Rbferkncks.— II. 17. — D. Fraser, Metaphor$ in the OospeU, 
p* 05. Spurgeoc, Sermom, voL xxiil. No. 1345. II. 18.— 


C. H. Thomas, Chrutian World Pulpit^ voL xlv. 1894, p. 
149. 

* Oti the children of the bride-chamber fast, while the bride¬ 

groom is with them ?’—Mark ii. xp. 

Samuel Rutixerford once wrote this sensible advice 
to Marion M‘Naught, after the latter’s dangerous 
illness. ‘ Remember you are in the body, and it is 
the lodging-house ; and you may not, without offend¬ 
ing the Lord, sufl’er the old walls of that house to 
fall down through want of necessary food. Your 
body is the dwelling place of the spirit; and there¬ 
fore, for the love you carry to the sweet Guest, give 
a due regard to His house of clay. When He looseth 
the wall, why not? Welcome, Lord Jesus! But it 
is a fearful sin in us, by hurting the body by fastings 
to loose one stone or the least piece of timber in it» 
for the house is not our own. The bridegroom is 
with you yet; so fast as that also you may feast and 
rejoice in Him. 

References.— II. 19. —A. Maclaren, ExpoHtums of Holp 
Scripture—St, Mark L-VIII. p. 75. II. 19, 20.—N. Bush- 
nell, Christ and His Salvation^ p. 176. 11. 20.—F. B. Wood¬ 

ward, Sermons (1st Series), p. 69. A. G, Mortimer, Ths 
Church's Lessons for the Christian Ysar^ part ii. p. 235. II. 
21, 22.—1). Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels^ p. 106. II. 22. 
—J. Stuart Holden, The Pre-Eminerd Lord, p. 47. II. 23- 
28.—W. H. Murray, The Fruits of the Spirit, p. 430. II. 
23-28; III. 1-5.— hixcXarfiu, Expositions of Holy Scriplwrs 
— St, Mark I.-Vin, p. 87. II. 24.—Marcus Dods, Christiem 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. 1898, p. 43. 

THE SABBATH 

* The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the SabbatiL* 

—Mark ii. 27. 

L You may notice these woixls in two ways, 

1. ‘ The Sabbath was made for man.* That is, for 
the benefit of man ; just as the golden sun that 
scatters his light over the world was made for man, 
so in the same sense was the Sabbath made for man. 

2. The Sabbath was made for the whole human 
raca It does not say that the Sabbath was made 
only for the Jew; it was made for man. It is like 
the sun, a universal blessing. 

11. In what follows 1 desire shortly to prove to you 
the proposition that the Sabbath was made for man. 

1. For his bod^/. Those who keep horses know 
quite well that, if they are to be wrought up to their 
strength, you must give them rest one day in seven. 
So it is with man; if he has to work up to his 
strength, he requires one day of rest in seven. Does 
not this prove that He that made our bodies has 
also appointed the Sabbath for the whole human 
race; for had He pleased He could have mode our 
bodies of iron. The greater part of men work up to 
their strength, therefore they require one day of 
rest in seven. It is the same with the mind, it 
requires one day of rest in seven. The same thing is 
true of the soul. If there be a God, and if there be 
a Church of redeemed men, then it is agreeable to 
reason that they should worship Him with the whole 
mind and strength and will Then, if it be agree¬ 
able to reason that you are to worship Him with 
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jrour whole heart, it requires a time for it, and that 
a set time, and it requires that it be regular. 

5. The Sabbath was made for man according to 
the example of God. We are told in the second of 
Genesis of God making the Sabbath. Now it seems 
to me quite plain tliat, if God rested on the first 
Sabbath, it was made for His creatures; it could not 
be for Himself. ‘ Hast thou not heard, that the ever¬ 
lasting God, the Creator, fainteth not, neither is 
weary ? * It is a very common thing for Sabbath- 
breakers to say that it is a Jewish ortlinance. But 
the first Sabbath dawned on a sinless world two 
thousand years before ever the mention of a Jew was 
heard of. 

3. I would show you that the Sabbath was made 
for man from the command that God gave concern¬ 
ing it When God brought Israel out of Egypt to 
the rocky mount of Sinai He there gave them a 
clear revelation of His holy law; and it is said, that 
^ It was added because of transgressions, till the seed 
should come to whom the promise was made*. And 
in the very bosom of it was written, ‘Ilemember 
the Sabbath Day to keep it holy*. When Christ 
came into the world. He said, ‘ I came not to destroy 
the law, but to fulfil it*. 

4. That all God’s children love the Sabbath Day. 
God said to Israel, ‘My Sabbaths you shall rever¬ 
ence*. And the Prophet Ezekiel says: ‘He gave 
them a Sabbath to be a sign between them and 
Him *; it marked tliem out as God’s peculiar people. 

6. It is those that are God’s enemies who hate 
the Sabbath Day.—II. Muiiray McCheyne, British 
Weekly Pulpit, vol. il p. 63. 

Rekerences.—II. 27.—T. H. Ball, Perfuasions, p. 133. 
C. J. Ridgeway, Plain Sermom on Sunday Observance, p. 64. 
H. D. M. Spence, Voices and Silences^ p. 259. W. F. Cobb, 
CKutih Times, vol. xl. 1898, p. 273. II. 27, 28.-M. 11. 
James, Plain Sermons on Sunday Obseirance, p. 52. R. Allen, 
The Wordjs of Christ, p. 231. F. Pickett, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol Ixxiv. 1908, p. 148. III. 1-5.—Archbishop 
Trench, Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord, p. 257. S. A. 
Tipple, The Admiring Guest, p. 44. III. 1-6.—IF. M. Taylor, 
The Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 148. J. Laid law. The Miracles 
of Our Lord, p. 189. HI. 3, 5 .—H. E. Brierley, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 243. 

TRUE LAWFULNESS 

* It it lawful to do eood on the Sabbath days, or to do evil ?— 
Mark hi. 4. 

This is one of the instances of Christ’s power of subtle 
and at first sight unperceived retort Have you really 
collated into one radiant conspectus the answers of 
Christ to the people who wished to take Him by guile 
or otherwise? You would make quite a little Bible 
if you were to collate all those happy and even thrill¬ 
ing instances of Christ’s power in retort, in sending 
back in another form that which had been flung at 
Him by hostile hands. He was great in asking ques¬ 
tions, and peculiarly great in reply. His replies were 
always on the spur of the moment, He never took any 
time to consider what answer He would make to any¬ 
body. 


I. Let us look into tliis case a little further, and 
see how it touches us. Learn first that a man may 
break the law—say, the Sabbath—in tlie very act of 
ostentatiously keeping it You can only keep the 
Sabbath in the heart, you can only keep it in peni¬ 
tence and in thankfulness; it can only be kept in its 
own spirit, which is a spirit of peace and meekness, 
reslfuluess and love. Clirist’s resurrection day cannot 
he kept by finding fault with the way in which other 
peo[)le keep it When we enter into these deeper 
syin[)athics and realizations of tlie Divine Spirit we 
shall have a cleansed world. 

II. A man may dishonour the Bible in the very 
act of ostentatiously believing tlmt every dot, every 
comma, is the punctuation of the almost visible Divine 
hand. The B bic is alive. You may have taken off 
its coat or patched it here and there with some historic 
or syntactical patching, and the coat may be none the 
worse for it, hut the revelation is still alive, the truth 
is still us energetic in the Bible, as it ever was. He 
honours, keeps, the Bible who finds its truth, its Gos¬ 
pel, it^ mighty blood, and holds them up as the 
ministries and evidences of God. VVe owe nothing 
to ignorance. Ignorance is only pardonable when it 
knows that it is ignorant and wants to be instructed, 
refined, and ennobled. 

HI. See then how we are driven back, back into 
the spirituality of religion. ’I'he true religion is not 
a certificate which you take out annually; the true 
faith is not a renewal of your registration at a guinea 
a year: it is something that belongs to the soul, the 
very soul of the soul, so that religion is an aflair be¬ 
tween man and God, between God and man, away 
among the unspeakables, away among the saddest, 
gladdest ministries. We may keep the letter, and 
deny the spirit. We may have the book, but not the 
revelation; a beautifully bound Bible, but no spirit 
Bible, no spirit Gospel, singing to us and teaching us 
and helping us along all the way of life.— Joseph 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. iv. p. 184. 

Refeiiences.— III. 5 .—A. Maclaren, Erpositions of Holy 
Scripture—St, Mark L-VIIl, p. 94. C. E. Jefferson, The 
Character of Jesus, p. 297. Spurgeon, Serrrums, vol. xxxil. Na 
1893. III. 6-19.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
St, Mark I.-VIII, p. 105. HI. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
xxvi. No. 1.529. III. \0,—Ibid, vol. xiv. No. 841. HI. 13- 
15.— W, Howell Evans, Sermons for the Churches Year, p. 304. 

•And He appointed twelve.*— Mark in. 14. 

The chosen Apostles themselves misundei-stand and 
misinterpret their Master. Peter, after being told 
that his confession is the rock on which the Church 
should he built, is spoken of ns a tempter and an 
offence to his Master, as one who savours not of the 
things which are of God, but of those which are of 
men” John is twice rebuked, once for Ins revengeful 
spirit, once for bis short-sighted ambition. Judas’s 
treachery is predicted. All the twelve are warned 
that they will fail at the hour of Christ’s trial, and 
that warning, like the more individual prediction 
addressed to Peter, is certainly most unlikely to 
have been conceived after the event In a word, from 
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beginning to end of the Gospels, we have evidence 
which no one could have managed to forge, that 
Christ deliberately chose materials of which it would 
have been impossible for any one to build a great 
organization, unless he could otherwise jnovide, and 
continue to provide, the power by which that organ¬ 
ization was to stand. — K. H. Hititon, Theological 
Essays, p. 150. 

♦ That they might be with Him.’— Mark hi. 14 . 

His hold over all his pupils I know perfectly astonished 
me. It was not so much an enthusiastic admiration 
for his genius or learning or elotjuence which stirred 
within them ; it was a sympathetic thrill, caught 
from a spirit that was earnestly at work in the world 
—whose work was healthy, sustained, and constantly 
carried forward in the fear of God.—Mr. Price in 
Stanlky’s Life of Arnold, il 

Rkfkiiknces.—III. 14.—J. Ilendel Harris, World 

Pulpit, vol. Ixii. 1002 , p. 153. H. C. G. Moule, My Brethren 
und Companions, p. 14. III. 20, 21.—John VV^ataoii, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 1805, p. 273. III. 20-35.— W. H. 
Bcuuott, The Life of Christ According to St, Mark, p. 47. 

ENTHUSIASM 

‘They said, He is beside Himself.*— Mark in. ai. 

1. Jksus was counted mad simply because He was 
enthusiastic, and the incident is therefore typical. 
Our Master illustrates that passion for religion which 
is prepared to sacrifice everything, even life itself, 
in the service of (iod, and His family renresents for 
the time the worldly mind which regarded Him with 
angry suspicion and has been pouring cold water on 
enlluisiiLsiii ever since. Two states of mind are con¬ 
trasted—one insjiired and self-forgetful, the other 
prosaic and self-regarding. 

From time to time a tide of emotion has swept 
through the Church, cleansing her life from the pollu¬ 
tion of the world and lifting it to a higher sjiiritual 
level, as when the ocean fills the bed of a shrunken 
river with its wholesome buoyant water. Every such 
springtime has been a lift to religion, and has been 
condemned as madness by the world. 

II. There are two convincing pleas for enthusiasm 
and the first is its reasonableness. A man may be 
keen about many interests, but of all things he ought 
to be keenest about religion. If any one believes that 
the kingdom of God will remain when this world has 
disappeared like a shadow, then he is fight to fling 
away all tlnit he possesses, and himself too, for its 
advancement and victory. 

My second plea for enthusiasm is its success. Take 
if you please the enthusiast who has not always been 
perfectly wise, and whose plans any one can criticize ; 
the man who has not had tangible success. It does 
not follow that the cause of God is condemned in 
him or has lost by him. There is something more 
important than results which can be tabulated in 
reports, there is the spirit which inspircs action and 
without which there will be no report to write. 
When a knight di^s in his steel armour it does not 
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matter much in the long result whether he lost or 
won. Every one who saw him fall, fearless to the 
last, leaves the lists with a higher idea of manhood. 

III. We are hag-ridden in the Church of God by 
the idea of machinery, and we forget that the motive 
pow'er of religion is inspiratioa * The world,* some 
one has said, ‘is filled with the proverbs of a base 
pmdence which adores the imle of three, which never 
subscribes, which never gives, which seldom lends, 
and only asks one question—Will it bake bread?* 
What we have to search for high and low is im¬ 
prudent people, self-forgetful, uncalculating, heroic 
people.— 4j. Watson (Iax Maclaeen), The Inspira¬ 
tion of Out Faith, p. 24. 

Refkrences.—III. 21 .—A. Maclaren, Expositiom of Holf 
Scripture — St. Mark I,-VIII, p. 112. Vincent Tyinm% 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixix. 1905, 27. Henry Drum¬ 

mond, The Ideal Life, p. 9. III. 22-35.—A. Maclaren, 
potitioni of Holy Scripture — St, Mark I,-VIIL p. 122. 

AN ETERNAL SIN 

< In dangler of eternal damnation.’ —Marx in. 29 . 

Or—‘ guilty of an eternal sin*. This is almost 
certainly the true rendering of the words of the 
Evangelist, from which some transcribers shrank as 
something strange and unusual, and took refuge in 
a word more easy to be explained and more closely 
related to cognate expressions. 

I. What may we take it to mean, this description 
of a state, which men seem to have hesitated even to 
write down? It means surely, first of all, a great 
mistake. You may notice that our blessed Lord 
had just been speaking about that mysterious blas¬ 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, which has so exercised 
the thoughts and guesses, and even terrors of men. 
It is this which brings man into the imminent 
danger of which we are thinking. Surely we are 
face to face with the possibility of a great mistake 
where a man gets so entirely out of sympathy with 
God that where there is God, he can only see an evil 
spirit; where there is goodness, he can only see 
malignity; where there is mercy, he can only see 
cruel tyranny. The great mistake! It begins, per¬ 
haps, in the will. Life is presented with all its 
fascinating material; there is the deadly bios of 
disposition, while there is the make-weight of grace; 
and the will gives in. And the dishonoured wHl now 
seeks to justify its degradation by an appeal to the 
intellect. Sin is decried as an ecclesiastical bogey. 
And then from the intellect it goes to the heart 
‘I will pull down my bams, and build greater.* 
This is the extent of the heart*s ambition. See how 
the great mistake has spread 1 Self has deflected aU 
the relations of life until the man has become de¬ 
naturalized. He has made a great mistake—his 
relations to the world, to God, to self, are inverted 
unless God interferes, i.e. unless the man allows God 
to interfere; he is guilty of an eternal sin, in the 
sense of having made an irreparable mistake, and 
missed the object for which he was created, the 
purpose for which he was endowed. 
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II. But, besides a great mistake, an eternal sin 
means a great catastrophe. 

What a terrible consciousness to wake up to the 
thought that the position which God has given us, 
the talents, the intellect, the skill, have been abused 
by a real perversion of life, and that we have been 
only doing harm when we were meant to be centres 
of good ! See how an eternal sin may mean an 
eternal catastrophe, where the forces of life have 
become mutinous and disobedient; where self-control 
has gone for ever, and anarchy or misrule riot across 
life, where there is the perversion of blessings which 
reaches its climax in the fact that man is the great 
exception in the order of nature ; that while every 
other living thing is striving for its own good, man 
alone is found choosing what he knows to he for his 
hurt. There is no ruin to compare to it, no de¬ 
pravity so utterly depraved as that which comes 
irom a disordered and shattered human nature. 

III. l^tly, we are face to face with a great loss. 

‘ I do not wonder at what people suffer, but I wonder 
often at what they lose.* 

The loss of God out of life, which begins, it may 
be, with a deprivation, and is a disquieting pang, 
which, if it is not arrested, becomes death, which, 
if persisted in, becomes eternal, becomes utter and 
complete separation from God, which becomes what 
we know as hell—the condition of an eternal sin.— 
W. C. E. Newbolt, Words of Exhortation, p. 230. 

Illustration. —It was only that petty thieving 
from the bag, which Judas forgot as the miracles 
flashed before him, in speaking tongues, in unstopped 
ears, healed lepers, and awakened dead. It was 
only the selfish love of the world which he forgot, as 
he listened to the wondrous word of searching power, 
of veiling parable, or piercing in.sight, but in.sensibly 
it has begun to tell, A rift has begun to open in 
the lute. He finds himself as he never did before, 
a critic ; be finds himself a grumbler ; he finds him¬ 
self in oppo.sition. He is outside the charmed circle ; 
‘this ointment might have been sold for much, and 
given to the poor He has a policy and a purpose 
of his own, ‘ what will ye give me, and I will deliver 
Him unto you?* Christ has dropped out of his life. 
He is definitely on the side of His enemies, ‘And 
Judas also, which betrayed Him, stood with them 
‘ I have sinned ; * remorse pushes out repentance, and 
he stands in the piteous void of the awful and eternal 
loss.—VV. C. E. Newbolt, Words of Exhortation, 
p. 243. 

Referencrs.—III. 29.—William Alexander, Primary Con¬ 
victions, p. 133. W. Loip^hton Crane, Hard Sayings of Jesus 
Christ, p. 133. W. Temple, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Ixxiv. 1908, p. 214. III. 31-35.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy ScriptureSt, Mark I,-VIII, p. 129. R. Rainy, British 
Weekly Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 109. III. 33-35.—R. J. Campbell, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. 1901, p. 409. T. Vincent 
Tymms, ibid, vol. Ixix. 1906, p. 219. III. 34.—R. Rainy, 
Segouming With God, p. 114. III. 35.—A. Maclaren, Exposi¬ 
tions of Holy Scripture — St. Mark I,-VIII, p. 138. IV. 1-25. 
—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2512. IV. 1-34.—W. H. 
Bennett. Ths Life of Christ According to St, Mark, p. 54. 


IV. 3-8, 14-20. — C. G. Lang, Thoughts on Some of the 
Parables of Jesus, p. 13. IV. 4.—F. Y. Leggatt, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 337. IV. 6 , 6 .—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1132. 

'Others fell into the good ground and yielded fruit* —Marx 

IV. 8. 

The mate of an American whaler, Mr. Whalon, was 
captured by the cannibals of Hiva-Oa, one of the 
Marquesan islands, and rescued bravely by the inter¬ 
vention of a native Christian, Kekela, who was subse¬ 
quently rewarded by President Lincoln for his gallant 
charity. Mr. Stevenson, in his volume In the South 
Seas (pp. 89, 90), (quotes an extract from Kekela's 
letter of thanks, adding, ‘ I do not envy the man who 
can read it without emotion'. 

After telling of the i*escue, Kekela proceeds: ‘As 
to this friendly deed of mine in saving Mr. Whalon, 
its seed came from your great land, and was brought 
by certain uf your countrymen, who had received the 
love of God. It was planted in Hawaii, and I brought 
it to plant in this land and in these dark regions, 
that they might receive the best of all that is good 
and true, which is love. . . . This is a great thing 
for your nation to boast of, before the nations of the 
earth. From your great land a most precious seed 
was brought to the land of darkness. It was planted 
here, not by means of guns and men-of-war and 
threatenings. It was planted by means of the ignor¬ 
ant, the neglected, the despised. Such was the in¬ 
troduction of the Word of the Almighty God into 
this group of Nuuhiwa.* 

Rkkbrbncks.—IV. 10-20.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—Mark I,-VIII, p. 139. IV. 11.—George 
Tyrrell, Oil and Wine, p. 71. IV. 11, 12 .—W. Leighton 
Grane, Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ, p. 19. 

ONE THING, EVERYTHING 

‘ Know ye not this parable ? and how then will ye know aU 
parables ? ’—Mark iv. 13 , 

There is a great philosophy in this inquiry, as there 
is in every inquiry propounded by the Son of God. 
If you know one, you know all. There is a master- 
key which opens all the locks; if you fail to lay hold 
of the master-key you will be fumbling round the 
locks all your days and never open a single cabinet 
or a single drawer. That is the great teaching of 
the text. If you do not know this parable you will 
know no parable at all. 

I. What great lessons this text suggests! See the 
unity of ChrisPs teaching. To our noor half-educated 
eyes the teaching often seems to be disjointed, but 
who gave us the final vision, what right have we to 
say that this is conect, and that is only partially 
correct, or to make any such foolish judgments upon 
the gieat scheme of God ? You say about a certain 
man^ ‘ He has been very consistent throughout *• 
What do you mean ? If he has preached the same 
sermon twice every Sunday and once every Thursday 
for thirty odd years, would you say he is consistent! 
Nothing of the kind; quite a blunder and quite an 
insult offered to the spirit of consistency. Oiihodoxy 
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is not in words; it is in blood-drops, in heart-throbs, 
in a purpose tlmt cannot be quenched. A man may 
have verbally contradicted himself every time he has 
spoken, and yet he may be perfectly consistent in the 
sight of God as to his purpose and design and holy 
prayer. I have believed that there is no consistency 
where there is any growing. Give me the consistency 
of the growing flower, the expanding, fruit-bearing 
tree; let the leaves slied themselves every year, and 
the next \ear I know the apple will be bonnier, the 
pear will [ye sweeter, the tree will be larger and more 
capacious to receive more sunshine and produce more 
fruitful benedictions. God bless all growing things. 
This is the power, this is the beauty of the teaching 
of Christ ; it is all one, it never breaks itself into two 
opposing and dis.scvercd parts; from the beginning 
to the end it is one ble.ssing, one gospel, one thought 
of love and healing and redeeming blood. 

II. Notice the surfirise of disappointed teachers. 
What, said Christ, ‘ Know ye not this parable?' I 
thought you, even you, so young in discipleship and 
so green in knowlecfgc, even you would have seen the 
meaning that I have been endeavouring to convey. 
How often we are disapjiointed in our hearers, as 
well as in our fireachers! I do not know that that is 
a subject much talked of abroad ; but, you know, it 
is tjuite as possible for you to disappoint tlic preacher 
as it is for the preacher to disap|)oint you. It is so 
disheartening to talk to people who do not answer 
you in the great silence of love, in the sublime ap¬ 
plause of obedience. 

III. And yet see, on the other hand, a right dis¬ 
position towards Christian knowledge. They went 
and said to Him, ‘What is the meaning of this 
parable ?' Be that said in memory of these men ; 
they went for the meaning, ‘lell us the soul of it.' 
That i.s the right disposition of the soul towards all 
Christian teaching. Now, stri|)ping the whole thing 
of its surroundings, its shells, and searching into the 
kcmel, w'hat does it mean? It all means one thing ; 
the Lord Himself gathered up the whole speech of 
His heart into one sentence which reads as two: 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and .soul and mind and strength, arul thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself'. It is a poor philosophy tlmt cannot 
be wrapped up into one cannon-ball .sentence; it is a 
poor sermon that cannot be condensed into the brief¬ 
est message.— Josepu Pahkeii, City Temple Pulpit^ 
VOI. VL p. 107. 

•The sower soweth the word.’— Mark iv. 14 , 

The sower who casts in the seed, Uie father or mother 
casting in the fruitful Word, are accompli.diing a 
pontifical act and ought to peiforni it with religious 
awe, with prayer and gravity, for they aie labour¬ 
ing at the kingdom of God. All seed-sowing is a 
mysterious thing, whether the seed fall into the earth 
or into souls. Man is a. husbandman ; Ids w’hole 
work, rightly understood, is to develop life, to sow it 
everywhere. Such is the mission of humanity, and . 
of this Divine mission tlie great instrument is speech. | 


We forget too often that language is both a seed¬ 
sowing and a revelation.—A mu^l's Journal^ 2 May, 
1852. 

In describing the impression made by Millet's picture, 
‘ The Sower/ Theophile Gautier writes : ‘ Night ap¬ 
proaches, unfurling its grey veil over the brown eartix 
The sower, covered witJi dingy rags, a shapeless cap 
on his head, goes forth with rhytlimic steps, scatter¬ 
ing the grain in the furrows, followed by a flight of 
greedy birds. Although bony, emaciated, and thin 
under his livery of misery, life flows from his generous 
hand; with a su])erb gesture, he who has nothing 
scatters far and wide tlie bread of the future.' 

• Straightway cometh Satan and taketh away the word which 

hath been sown in them.’—M ark ly. 15. 

Set beside this verse the following entry in Wesley's 
Journal for 174(>: ‘ Fii. May 30tn (Bristol). I light 
upon a poor, pretty, fluttering thing, lately come 
from Ireland, and going to be a singer at the play¬ 
house. She went in the evening to the chapel, and 
thence to the watch-night, and was almost pei*suaded 
to be a Christian. Her convictions continued strong 
for a few days ; hut tlicn her old acquaintance found 
her, and we saw her no niora' 

• With joy.*—M ark iv. 16 , 

The man should move towards God in Christ in 
knowledge and understanding, taking up God's de¬ 
vice of saving sinners by Christ as the Scripture holds 
it out; not fancying a Christ to himself, otherwise 
than the Gospel speaketh of Him, nor another way 
of relief by Him than the Word of God holdeth out 
... I mean here also that a man be in calmness of 
spirit, and, as it were, in his cold blood, in closing 
with Christ Jesus; not in a single fit of affection 
which soon vanisheth. He that receiveth the seed 
into stony places, the same is he that heartih the 
word and anon with joy receiveth it, A man 
must here act rationally, as being master of himself, 
in some measure able to judge of the good or evil 
of the tiling as it stands before him.— William 
Guthrie of Fenwick. 

Rkpkiirncrs.—IV. 10, 17 .—‘Plain Sermons* by oontrW 
biitors to llie TracU for the Times, vol, ii. p. 49. IV. 17.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2846. 

• The cares of the world and the deceitfulness of riches.*— Maes 

IV. 19. 

‘ ITafpy (said I) ; I was only happy once; that was 
at Hyercs ; it came to an end from a variety of 
re.oson.s, decline of health, change of place, increase 
of money, age with his stealing steps.’—R L. 
Stevenson, Vailima Letters. 

RRFRitBNc»-:8.—IV. 21.—A. Maclaren, .ffjTxmitwms 0 /JTolp 
Scriyiture — Si. Mark L-VIFL p. 148. IV. 21-25. — H. Hengley 
Kenton, Christ and the Nation, p. 227. IV. 22.—A. Martli^ 
IVinning the Soul, p. 181. IV, 24.—W. Farquhar Hook, 
Take Heed ^^hat ye Hear, p. 15. VV, L IVatkluson, Christiat^ 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. 1808, p. 252. Spurgeon, Sermons, roL 
xliil. No. 2512. IV. 25.—£. S. Talbot, Kd>U ColUgo Seneme^ 
1870-70, p. 29. W. Lock, ibid. p. 240. 
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SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 

*So is the kingdom of God« as if a man should cast seed into 
the g^round ; and should sleep, and rise night and day. and 
the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. 
For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. But 
when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he putteth in 
the sickle, because the harvest is come.’— Makk iv. 26. 

L The beginning of religious life is always an 
awakening to the greatness that underlies the little¬ 
ness of our ordinary existence. Now, Chiistianity 
was just the greatest of all such awakenings of man¬ 
kind to the true meaning of life. 

II. It is the more remarkable that Jesus Christ, 
who is in one sense the gi'eatest revolutionist the 
world ever saw, should so constantly pi-esent spiritual 
life to us, not as the inroad upon our being of some¬ 
thing entirely new, but simpW as an awakening to 
something that was always there; not as a sudden 
revolutionary change by which the link between the 
past and present was snapped, but simply as the 
further development and manifestation of a principle 
which was working in human life and history from 
its first beginning. 

HI. And thi.s view of the development of Christian¬ 
ity out of the past is naturally accompanied by a 
similar view of its future. Several of the parables 
of the kingdom of God are parables of evolution, in 
which processes of the spiritual life are compared to 
the organic proce.sses of nature. We have here a 
parable which, perhaps more fully than any of the 
others, brings before us the idea of a spiritual evolu¬ 
tion in all its various aspects. By the illastration of 
the growth of the wheat to the harvest, it calls 
attention, on one hand, to the auietnes.s, continuity 
and naturalness of the process whereby spiritual life 
is develo[)ed, which makes it almost entirely escape 
notice while it is going on ; and, on the other hand, 
to the wonderful transforming power of that process, 
which we discover when, after a time, we compare 
the later with the earlier stages of it A man, or a 
society of men, sows the seeds of good and evil, con¬ 
scious of the particular acts they do, hut taking no 
thought of the enonnous agencies they are setting in 
motion. Their mind.s at the time are occupied with 
special pleasures or with the gains they think they 
are making, but they do not attach any great im¬ 
portance to their acts; and, afterwards, they take 
no thought of what they have done, or perhaps 
forget all about it. But the spiritual world, like the 
natural, has its laws of growth, and slowly but 
certainly within the man or the nation, the seed 
ripens to the fruit. Inevitably the good or evil act 
lays the train for the good or evil tendency, and the 
goocl or evil tendency spreads out its influence till it 
permeates the whole life, moulding all the habits, all 
the manifold ways of thinking or acting, till the 
development and organization of character in the 
individual or the nation surprises us with the full- 
grown harvest of mstice or injustice, salvation or 
moral ruin.—El Lay SermonB and A(L 

dr$$ses, p. 151. 


Rkferencks.—IV. 20, 27 .—K. C. Paget, SiUnre, p. 186. 
J. Burton, Christian Life and Truths p. 21)3. Lyman Abbott, 
Christian fflorid Pulpit^ vol. Iv. 181)0, p. 2.59. JV. 20-28.-— 
H. Jellett, Sermons on Special and Festival OccasionM^ p. 87. 
O. Matlieson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixiii. p. 196. 
C. W. Stubbg, Christus Imperator, p. 161. IV, 2G-29. —J. 
Brow n, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. 1804, p. 100 ; see 
also vol. xlviii. 180.5, p. 210. H. Scott Holland, ibid, vol. liL 
1007, p. 1B4. A. B. Davideon, Waitiiuj Upon God, p. 206* 
W, Biiinio, Sermons, p. 120. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviU 
No. 1003. llayner WintiM botliam, The Kiwjdom of Heaven^ 
p. 10. IV. H.ay M. II. Aitken, The llujhway of llolincst, p. 
47. R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, vol. ii. p. 475. 
IV. 20-30. —A. ii. Mortimer, The Church*t Lutont for ths 
Christian Year, part iv. p. 22.5. 

* First the blade, then the ear, then the full com in the ear.'— 

Mark iv. 28. 

The main duty of those who care for the young is 
to secure their wholesome, their entire growth, for 
health is just the development of the whole nature 
in its due secpiences and proportions: first tlic blade, 
then the ear, then, and not till then, the full com 
in the ear. 

It is not easy to keep this always before one’s 
mind, that the young ‘idea’ is in a young hotly, 
and that healthy growth and harmless passing of the 
time are more to he cared for than what is vainly 
called accomplishment . . . So cultivate observation, 
energy, handicraft, ingenuity, outness in boys, so as 
to give them a pursuit os well as a study. Look 
after the blade, and don’t coax or crush the ear out 
too soon, and remember that the full com in the 
ear is not due till the harvest, when the great School 
breaks up, and we meet all divisions and go oui* 
several ways.—Da. Brown, Uotcg Subsecivee. 

* First the blade, then the car, then the full corn in the ear.’* 

Mark iv. 28 . 

Epictetus, at the close of his humorous, sensible 
remonstrance addressed to people who hastily rush 
into the use of the philosophic garb, employs this 
figure thus: ‘Man,’ he exclaims, ‘first strive that it 
he not known what you are. Be a philosopher to 
yourself for a little. Fruit grows thus: the seed 
must be buried for some time, liidden ; it must grow 
slowly if it is to mature. If it produces the ear be* 
fore the jointed stem, it is imperfect ... So do you 
consider, my man; you have shot up too soon, yo% 
have hurried towards a little fame before the proper 
season.’ He uses the same figure elsewhere, os in 
this paragraph: ‘Nothing great is produced sud¬ 
denly. Not even the grape or the fig is. If you tell 
me now that you want a fig, my answer wdll be^ 
that requires time. Let it flower first, then pul 
forth fruit, then ripen. If the fruit of the fig-tree 
is not matured suddenly, in an hour, would you 
possess the fruit of a man’s mind so quickly and so 
easily? Do not expect such a thing, not even were 
I to tell you it could be.’ 

Refkrencei.— IV. 28.—R. 8. Gregg, ChrtMian World 
Pulpit, voL xlvii. 1895, p. 348. W. P. Balfem, Lutom 
fnrm Jetui, p. 129. II. Harris, Shwri Brrmom, p. 191 
IV. 28, 29.—Edward White, Chridiam World Pulpit, vok 
zxzviil. 1890, p. 24. 
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*And He said, How shall we liken the wisdom of God ? It 
is like a grain of mustard seed.’— Mark iv. 30 . 

What is a farm but a mute gospel? The chaff* and 
the wheat, weeds and plants, blight, rain, insects, sun 
—it is a siicred emblem from the first furrow of spring 
to the last stack which the snow of winter overtakes 
in the fields. . . Nor can it be doubted that this 
moral sentiment which thus scents the air, grows in 
the grain, and impregnates the waters of the world, 
is caught by man and sinks into his soul. The 
moral inHiience of nature upon every individual is 
that amount of truth which it illustrates to him.— 
Emerson. 

WITH WHAT COMPARISON 
* With what comparison shall we compare it ? ’—Mark iv. 30. 
Man must have cornpari.sons. He is a bom para- 
bolist; it may take another kind of man to put the 
parable into shape, but the parable, as to its sub¬ 
stance and essence, is in every child and every heart. 
He is always seeking lor a likeness, a comparison, 
something which will tell of something else than 
itself. It is peculiarly and eternally so xn the king¬ 
dom of God; it takes up all other subjects, and 
uses them by first mocking them, by bringing them, 
in some insbinces, into ridicule, in order that it may 
oint out the greatness of something else <|uite 
eyond words and (|uite beyond the region of visible 
picture. We must discover in this, a.s in all other 
respects, the way of the Lord. 

I. God first belittles that He may afterwards 
magnify. That is the cflc ct of all great examples. 
If you have been living amongst little folks you are 
no doubt a little creature. This is the Lord’s way; 
He takes us into a new atmosplune, a new relation¬ 
ship, and measures us by a new standard. Comparing 
ourselves with oureelves we become very wi.se; but 
comparing ourselves with God, we are foolish and 
men of no undei*standing. When the Lord magnifies 
Himself against us it is not really to reduce us, but 
to bring us into that temper of mind in which we can 
receive a just revelation of our own personality ; He 
reduces us to nothingness in our own esteem that He 
may afterwanls put us together again, and begin by 
the power of the grace of the Cross to build us up in 
tlic true manhood. 

H. God makes use of contrasts that He may reveal 
the Source of all strength. Here is a great work to 
be done, and God calls to it little children. The 
pictuH' is a picture of ridicule ; we say. Where is the 
proportion ? This great work is to be constructed, 
and a number of little children have been called to 
doit. God’s way ! God hath cho.sen the weak things 
of this world, God hath chosen the foolish things of 
this world, God hath chosen things that are not, that 
no flesh should glory in His presence, but reveal 
Himself as the tnie source of strength. 

HI. (h)d uses the partially impossible to magnify 
the essentially impossible. The great Teacher says, 
Heaven and earth shall pass away—meaning they 
shall not pass away—but My word shall not pass 
away. The mountains shall melt—yet they will not 


melt—the meaning is, Sooner shall heaven and earth 
pass away than My word shall pass away: sooner 
shall the partially impossible become the actually 
impossible than My word shall cease to be the life of 
creation, and the door into the security of true heaven. 
Sometimes He magnifies the partially impossible that 
He may magnify the truly impossible. He said, 
when He saw a mother nursing her child once. Can 
a woman forget her sucking child ? yea, it is partially 
impossible, but it may be the fact—^yet will not I 
forget Thee. For a small moment have I forsaken 
Thee, but with everlasting mercies I have gathered 
Thee. He only speaks of the small moment that He 
may get your attention to the eternal duration. 
Thou dost, by thunderstorm or earthquake or great 
wind or still small voice or in a thousand other ways, 
strive to get our attention, that foolish man may 
begin, even late in life, to take his first lesson in the 
kingdom of God.— Joseph Parker, City Temple 
PuTpit, vol. VII. p. 194. 

References.—IV. 80-82. — J. Laidlaw, Studies in iKs Pair* 
ablesy p. 81. C. G. Lan^, Thoughts on Some of the Parables of 
Jesiu^ p. 41. H. Scott Holland, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. 
xlii. 1892, p. 173 . Raynor Winterbotham, The Kingdom of 
Heaven, p. 62. IV. 83.— J. R. Cobu, The Sermon on the 
Mounts p. 11. IV. 33, 34. — Spurgeon, Sermons^ voL zxviiL 
No. 1669. 

UNREPORTED INTERVIEWS 

* When they were alone, He expounded all things to His dla- 
ciples.’— Mark iv. 34. 

These were unreported interviews ; these were secret 
conferences. We do not speak our best thin^ in the 
public air ; our whispers are costlier than our thunder; 
they may have more life in them, more tenderness, 
more poetry. We cannot report what we have heard, 
exce})t in some poor dull way of words. That is 
hardly a report at all. To hear any man tell over 
what he has heard you say, that is punishment I He 
may speak your very words, and leave out your soul; 
with the best intentiop, he may report the interview 
upside down. Communications are not in woixls, 
except in some rough, commercial, and debtor-and- 
creditor way. Communications are in the breathing, 
in the looking, in the touching, in the invisible and 
the inaudibla 

I. Jesus Christ had two speeches. The one to the 
great multitude. For them He had toys and stories 
and miracles and parables; He knew tnem well. He 
knew precisely what was adapted to their receptive 
power and their then state of intellectual culture. 
He always took out with Him toys enough to amuse 
and interest and haply instruct the gaping mob. 
To hear Jesus you must wait until He comes into 
the house; let Him read the Scriptures to you when 
your number is but small. His greatest tones are in 
the minor key ; the way in which He finds the heart 
is a w^ of His own ; never man spake like this Man. 

II. I live with Christ, and He has taught me that 
there are two ways of reading everything. Some¬ 
times I have thought my Lord partly amused at the 
greatness of us when we were really leasl I am not 
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quite literally sure, but I think I have sometimes | 
seen the outline of a smile upon His face as He has 
watched the development of what we call our civiliza¬ 
tion. He has spoken very frankly to me upon this 
matter, He has told me that civilization must be 
very cai’efully watched, or it will become our ruin; 

He says that civilization unsanctified is a breach of 
the very first commandment of the decalogue. 

III. Jesus takes us one by one, according to our 
pft and function, and talks to us alone. What 
lovely, tender, inspiring talks we may have with our 
Lord! We come out of them filled with Ilis own 
inspiration, and enriched with His own patience and 
foro earance. We, being young, inexperienced, and 
foolish, want to have everything settled to-morrow. 
Jesus says. It takes a long time to make a rock; I 
have been a million ages in making this little pebble 
at the bottom of the stream, and thinkest thou that 
a man can be made in no time? If it required a 
million ages to make half a dozen, smooth pebbles, 
how long will it take to make a redeemed and sancti¬ 
fied Church ? Be patient, take larger views of things; 
the whole process is going on; there are first born 
sons in knowledge, as well as in nature ; first-born 
sons in prophecy and revelation and song, as well as 
in estates and titles and inheritances; the whole 
mystery was settled from the beginning of the crea¬ 
tion, and long before the creation was in existence. 

All things are primordially in God; out of God they 
come, and God’s will must be done on eai*th as in 
heaven, but day by day, five thousand more yeai’s, fifty 
thousand more risings of the sun, a million more re¬ 
volutions of this planet or of that. But all the re¬ 
volutions, all the silent dancing of the planets mean 
final music, beauty, rest— Joseph Parker, City 
Temple Pulpit^ vol. il p. 70. 

Kkferbnobs.—IV. 85-41.—J, Laidlaw, The Miracla of Our 
Lord, p. 61. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, 
Mark I. -VIII, p. 158. W. M. Taylor, The Miracles of Our 
SoAnour, p. 202. Walter Smith, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlii. 1802, p. 340. Archbishop Trench, Notes on the Miracles 
of Our Lord, p. 119. IV. 35 ; VI. 6 .—W. H. Bennett, The 
Life of Christ According to St, Mark, p. 67. IV. 36.—D. Sa^e 
Mackay, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixvi. 1904, p. 22. IV. 
86-38.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, Mark 
L^VIII, p. 162. 

‘ Master, carest Thou not that we perish Mark xv. 38 . 

Our worries always come from our weaknesses.— 
JOUBEKT. 

Referenom.—IV. 38.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 

1121 . 

* And He rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, be 
still,’—M ark iv, 39. 

While it is a portentous fact that England still needs, 
at this stage of history, to be terrified into morality 
and religion by the threat of temporal retribution, it 
must be ever a lowering of Carlyle in the scale of 
peatness that he taught rather like his own Mo¬ 
hammed than like the Master of Light * What can 
you say of him,’ asked Ruskin, ‘except that he lived 
in the clouds and was struck by lightning ? ’ a beauti¬ 
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ful and true summary of the man’s spirit in deed as 
in word. But struck by lightning he was; he could 
not wield it with impunity. How much less could 
he say to the stonn raging all through his century, 

‘ Peace, be still! ’ He spoke mighty words, but he 
had little in common with that dove-like brooding 
spirit which drew forth strength out of sweetness, ana 
was able to hush the great waters and rebuke the 
waves. Facta est tranquillitaa magna. That is 
the miracle which Carlyle never wrought on himself 
or any man that sought his aid.—From Dr. W. 
Barry’s Heralds of Revolt, p. 73. 

See Wesley’s Journal for 26 July, 1736. 

Mark iv. 39 with vi. 50. 

You have of course remarked the rise from the first 
storm-calming to the second. . . . One of the points 
of difference is, that lie first calms the elements, then 
the soul, but in the second case the soul and then the 
elements, which is, in truth, the difference between 
the Old TesUment and the New. And then there 
is the remarkable diffei ‘iice in the mode of address. 
To the elements, Peace, be still J —the command of 
a sovereign ; to the soul, It is I; be not a/ratd—the 
approach of a friend. You and I will try to feel that 
it is under this last and higher treatment we are put, 
that the troubles are kept round us for a while to have 
our souls made strong in the midst of them.—D r. 
John Ker’s Letters. 

‘ Peace, be still.’—M ark iv. 39. 

Wk are as safe at sefi^ safer in the storm which God 
sends us, than in a calm when we are befriended by 
the world.— Jeremy Taylor. 

PERSONALITY AND POWER 
' He arose . . . and there was a great calm.’—M ark iv. 39 . 
In the thirty-seventh vei*se we read, ‘ And there arose 
a great storm of wind ’; in the thirty-ninth verse 
we read, ‘ And He arose . . . and there was a gi*eat 
calm This is the poetiy of life. There is a storm 
side, and there is a side of great calm. 

When Jesus Christ arose there was a great calm. 
Not only because He rebuked the winds and the 
waves, but because, primarily and wholly because, 
He Himself was calm. Peace brings peace; repose 
is mastery. He arose—but the wind had risen : the 
wind will retire when its Master arises. Do not 
consider or concern yourselves about the wind, the 
storm, the screaming, huiTying tempest Hope thou 
in God; thou shalt take thy Saviour’s peace as part 
of thine own tranquillity: My peace I give unto 
you; not as the world giveth give I unto you; 
peace, be still; pesuie, be not afraid. We have a 
derived peace ; tran(|uillity of our own we have none, 
but we have the whole river of the grace and peace 
of God flung through our heaiis, and we are at peace 
because we build our tents for a night by the river of 
peace. 

I. Let us take it in the matter of those little 
angers, vexations, and bitternesses, that trouble our 
uncertain and peevish life. When the great Christ- 
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like considerations come up, rise in the soul, instantly 
the an^er falls away and a sweet calm supervenes. 
You were not to be reasoned with in the moment of 
your an^er; you felt that you wc*i*e superior to all 
arf^nnient; in fact, you felt that there was no argu¬ 
ment excej)t your own; you looked down with a 
kimi of contempt upon those who thought they 
could argue you out of your mean condition of mind. 
They could do nothing with you; but when Chri.st 
an)se, when you remembered what He was, what He 
did, what He is, what lie expects, you were ashamed ; 
and for anger there came great Christly love. It is 
just as true, therefore, of us as it was of the sea. 

II. lake it in the matter of anxiety. Some people 
are dying of care, thought; they wonder what will 
hafjptn to-morrow, in anticipation they meet all the 
diHiciiities of the next seven >eai*s. They set them¬ 
selves little problems in moral arithmetic, asking, If 
this should beecjual to that, and a third thing should 
affect both the things now in opposition, what will 
possibly happen this day five years? The Lord does 
not ask you to be arithm(*ticians in that sense; in 
fact, veiy little arithmetic will sati'^fy the Loixl. 
\ye do not want all this anticipation and multiplica¬ 
tion of difficulties and dangers, losses and crosses. 
We may never live to sec to-morrow ; some men die 
in the night-time; in some nights the bridge is lost 
that comuxjts the days. What then ? Watch ; be 
vigilant, be sober; expect the Lord : the great watch¬ 
word of the lord's Church should be, The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand ! ^fhe worlds touch one another, 
not by material tact, but by magnetic, sympathetic, 
inexpressible relation and ministry. All the wrinkles 
upon your face were made by thinking about to¬ 
morrow. 

III. Take it in the matter of social strife. Let 
Christ arise ; Christ will settle all your social disputes, 
all your trade strikes, all your collisions, oppo.dtions, 
and competitions. Let the Spirit of Christ work ; 
let this mind be in you that wfis also in Christ Jesus : 
and when the Christ Spirit rises in our hearts we will 
meet one another in mutual apology, in large con¬ 
cession, in noble eharitv, in generous justice. The 
storm is not still until Christ calms it, and when He ! 
calms it no power can laiffle it again, it is still and 
tran(]uil under the sovereiLinty of Christ— J<J6£PU 
Parkkr, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. iv. p. 50. 


RKFKUKNcra.—IV. 30.—R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, 
vol. ii. p 23. IV. 40.—SpuiT^eon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 
19G4. iV. 41 (Il.V.).—J. Jackson, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixiv. 11103, p. 200 . Spurgeon, Sermom, vol, xxviii. No. 
1680. \\ —J. McNeill, Regent Square Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 177 . 

V. 1-20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxviii. No. 2202. J. 
Morley Mills, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixv. 1004, p. 234. 

The Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 212. Arcli- 
bisliop I rencli, Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord, p. 125. A. 
Maclin ii, Expositions of Holy ScriptureSt, Mark I. VIIL p. 
177 . Laidlaw, The Miracles of Our Lord, p. 218. V. 

1-24.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2507. V. 2.—H. 
Jones,Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. 1808, p. 123. V. C.-^ 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol xliil. No. 2507. V. 7.—/ 6 «i. vol 11 
No. 2000 . W. Ralph, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxil 


1007 , p. 309. V. 15.— W, P. Balfern, Lessons from Jesus, p. 
81. V. 17 .—W. Gilbert, Christian World Pulpit, vol IxviL 
1005, p. 134. V. 17-19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. zxxvIiL 
No. 2202. V. 18, 10.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of HsJy 
Scripture — St, Mark I,-VIII, p. 180. 

THE SAVIOUR AND THE MANIAC 
' He besought Jesus that he might be with Him.'—Maas t. 18. 
Of all the encounters of Jesus with men, surelj 
none is more striking than His meeting with the 
maniac whose home was among the tombs. Jesus 
had just left the boat, and stepped upon the shore, 
when from out one of the caves that served for a 
burying-place among the limestone hills there rushed 
towards Him a creature that seemed not so much 
like a human being as like an evil spirit incarnate. 
Perhaps the unhappy man had been watching the 
boat coming across the lake; and with the swift 
bounds of a maniac, he made straight for the Ma.ster 
os He disembarked. It was always so with Jesus, 
No sooner did He touch the land than He was met 
by human want and misery. 

How very touching is the contrast between these 
two men—the Saviour and the maniac; immortal 
symbol of the world, wild and gloomy, hopeless, and 
homeless, rushing on to offer its instinctive and un¬ 
conscious homage to the Jesus whom it needa There 
stands the Master, with His (juiet, fearless bearing, 
with His sorrowful face and His beautiful eyes; and 
there, at His feet, is the demoniac, wild and fierce 
and naked, with the strength of a demon in his right 
arm and the awful light of madness in his eye. Not 
only all the day, but all the night, when other men 
were sleeping, the lonely hills where he made his 
home would ring with his unearthly cries, and he 
would gash himself with stones until the blood would 
spurt So powerful was he that he could burst the 
heavy chains with which he had been bound, and so 
terrible was he that the bravest were afraid to pass 
that way, 

I. No one would pass but Jesus. He was not afraid. 
Such were the ways He loved to pass. He loved to 
set the fallen upon their feet, to restore again the 
ruins of human nature; and to heal this wild misery 
which rushed towards Him from the hills, and then 
threw itself impulsively at His feet, was just to do 
the work which His Father had given Him to do. 
A brave heart might well have quailed before such 
an onset, and fled perhaps in terror; but Jesus stood 
and, looking upon him, loved him. We listen with 
bated breath to hear what He will say to this poor, 
uidmppy, and dangerous man. Jesus is always simple^ 
serenely and sublimely simple. He does not begin 
by preaching any gospel. He simply asks the man 
his name. And we may well believe that the 
maniacs manner would be instantly transformed 
Here was^ a voice which sounded as perhaps no 
human voice before or since has sounded—the quieti 
gentle, affectionate tone must have gone home with 
healing to the recesses of that shattered mind; and 
here were the woids of One who spoke to him at 
a man speaks to his friend. Other men had rt- 
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peateclly come to bind him with their cruel chains; 
who could this be who came with no chain, but who 
bound him all the more firmly by the gentle bonds 
of Jove ? 

Is it any wonder that in the quiet, authoritative 
presence of Jesus the maniac is transformed ? He, 
who before was naked, now is clothed. He, who 
before rushed with wild frenzy about the desolate 
hills, now sits quietly at the feet of Jesus. He, who 
before was possessed by devils, is now possessed by 
the spirit of Jesus. 

II. Why did Jesus refuse the man’s request? 
Partly for the world’s sake and partly for the man’s 
own. ‘ Cio,’ said Jesus, ‘ to thy house, to thine own 
people, and tell them all that the Lord, in pity, hath 
done for thee.’ The saved man has to be, in his turn, 
a saviour, or at least a preacher. Anything that he 
knows about Jesus, those who are dear to him should 
know too. ‘Go to thine own people and tell them* 
U|H)n the nmn who has been redeemed, who has 

[ )assed fiDin insanity to soundness of mind, from 
oncly misery to fullness of joy, lies the obligation to 
tell the story to those whom he can influeiu'e, fiist 
to those of his own household, and then to those 
beyonil it; for if a man has been healed by the shores 
of the sea of Galilee, then Decapolis hiis a right to 
know about it too. Life upon the mountains and 
among the tombs is no moie possible for such an 
one : he must go with his message among the men 
who need it The new power which Jesus has 
brought into his life is not only for himself but for 
them. Inspiration has to be translated into action, 
knowledge and power into service. "i1ie work for 
which he was redeemed will not be done if he sits 
at Jesus’ feet So, for the world’s isake, Jesus says, 
‘Go’. 

But no less for the man’s sake. He has to learn 
that the power which redeemed him can keep him, 
whether the bodily presence of Jesus is near him or 
not Perhaps, like many men, he was an^iously 
dependent upon a visible support to his faith; and 
the gracious Jesus, who loved him better than he 
knew, deliberately sent him away, that he might 
learn the true meaning of spiritual religion. ‘Go 
and teJl what the Lord hath done.’ The Lord was 
the Lord of all the earth, and everywhere He might 
be found. When Jesus entered into His boat, and 
was lost to sight across the lake, the power which He 
represented did not vanish with Him; and Jesus 
wished to bring home to this redeemed but anxious 
•oul, that the Divine resources were always at the 
disposal of the man who trusted them—alike upon 
the sea and land, upon the valleys and the hills, in 
the crowded city and on the waste and desolate place 
where no man is. God and His power and His love 
are everywhere.—J. E. McFadyen, The City With 
Foundations, p. 33. 

Rbfkrences.—V. 10 .—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Ood*$ Jleroeti, 
B. 217. H. W^ard Beecher, Sermons (4th Series), p. 30. 
opurgeon. Sermons, vol. iii. No. 100. V. 22*24.—Arch- 
Uahop Trench, NoUs on iU Mirados of Out Lord, p. 149. 


V. 22-24, 35*43.—John Lnidl.iw, Ths MinuUs of Our Lord, 
p. 333. \V. M. 'laylor. The Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 230. 

A. Maclat eii, Exposifions of Hohj Scripture — St. Mark I. -VI II. 
p. 194. V. 2.5. —J. Halsey, The Spirit of Truths p. 183. V. 

2 >-27.—M. (»ijy Pearse, Jesus Christ and the People, p. 158. 
J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious House, vol. i. p. 
104. V. 25-28.—A. Maclaron, Expositions of Ilolij Scripture 
—Mark I.-VIII. p. 199. Spurji^eoii, Sermons, vol. xlv. 
No. 827. V. 25 34.—Ardihialiop Trench, Holes on ths 
Miracles of Our Lord, p. 157. J. Uwllaw, The Miracles of 
Our Lord, p. 229. W. M. I’aylor, The Miracles of Our Saviour, 
p. 24.3. V. 2(i.—J. Service, Sermons, p. 73. V. 28.—C. 
Hrown^ God and Man, p. 23(>. S|Mjr^eoii, Sermons, vol. xxlil. 
No. 1302. V. 20-34.—A. Maclareii, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — St. Mark I.-VIII. p. 213. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 

* She that she was healed.'—M ark v. ag, 

Ai.t. Christians have to be witncs.ses, to he living testi¬ 
monies, that they have become connected with the 
eternal fountains, and ore no longer in need of supply 
from inferior streams. 

I. What a marvellous picture this is! But there 
is a counter side, shall we say a corroboiative side, 
strongly and perfectly confirming the woman’s own 
feeling. You have it in the very next vei-se ; that is 
to say, Mark v. 30, ‘And Jesus, immediately knowing 
in Him.self that virtue had gone out of Him ’. There 
you have the double picture: the woman knew she 
hrul received something, and Jesus that He had 
given something ; witli that double testimony who 
shall stand up and deny it in either of its aspects? 
This mystery of intercomnumication is going on aU 
the day, the outgoingof faith, the incomirjg of heal¬ 
ing. That is the gracious mystery, and in that mys¬ 
tery we ought to live and grow and become (juite 
strong. Ministers surely know when virtue has gone 
out of them. There are sermons that cost nothing; 
there are discourses that are delivered from the liiw; 
there is a fluent ignorance. 'Ihere are sermons that 
tear the soul as they come out of it—the upper side 
of that marvellous (lemoniacal possession. It may be 
quite possible for persons to preach and to lose noth¬ 
ing, but if they lose nothing they gain nothing. That 
is the solemn and all but tragical mystery. Jesus 
Christ gave Himself; He turned His own soul into 
wis<Iom, parable, gospel invitation, and feast of merey. 
What wonder that He lived but a little time when 
the dr.ain or the strain upon Him was so exhausting? 

II. What a wonderful testimony we find in the firat 
Kpi>tle of John, chapter one, and the opening of the 
chapter, ‘ ’i hat which was from the beginning, which 
wc have heard, which we have seen with our eye% 
which we have looked upon, and our hands havo 
handk*d, of the Word of life . . . that which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you.’ Had they no 
pei-sonally original remaiks to make? None, (low 
did they pieach ? By telling what they knew; not 
by telling what somebody else knew. That is preach¬ 
ing, preaching that cannot be put down ; not preach¬ 
ing in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
in the power of the Spirit and the demonstration of 
the omnipotent grace of the Cross. 
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III. Have we touched the Saviour? If so, why 
not say so ? why not be personal witnesses to a Divine 
experience? If we only have what the books have 
given us, all that we have can be taken away from 
our heaiis; but if the Spirit itself bear witness with 
our spiiits that we are the children of God, then our 
religion, if I may so say, is treasured where moth and 
rust do not corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal. 

This al.so is the true strength. If we have our 
salvation only in our memory we may lose it at any 
moment. Salvation is not a recollection only, it is a 
present expoiience, it is the joy of the morning, it is 
the crown of the noonday^ This is true joy—what 
we ourselves have felt and known and seen and handled 
—JosKrn Tauker, City Temple Pulpit^ vol. iv. p. 

Rbfkiiknces.—V. 30, 31.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. xxviii. 
No. 1040. V. 32.— A. Maclareii, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
— St, Mark I,~VIIL p. 215. V. 33.— ^pnvfrcon, SermonSt vol. 
ix. No. 514. V. 35-43.—vol. xliii. No. 2507. V. 3 G.— 
* Plain Sermons ’ by contributors to the Tracts for the Tiroes^ 
vol. i. p. DU. S. Martin, Sermons^ p. 191. J. J. Tayler, 
Christian AspecU of Faith and Duty^ p. 1G9. ^ VI. 1-1,3.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, Mark I.-VIII, p. 
228. VI. 2 .—N. Dwight Hillis, Christian World Pulpit^ vol. 
Iv. 1899, p. 74. VI. 2,3.—J. Clifford, The Da'tvn of Matihoody 
p. 20. VI. 2-4.—H. Scott Holland, Church Times^ vol. Ivii. 
1907, p. 53 ; see also Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxi. 1907, 
p. 17. 

‘ Is not this the carpenter.’— Mark vi. 3. 

In a letter wiitten from I’avia, during his early 
mission there, Savonarola explains to his mother 
why he is working in I.oiribardy instead of nearer 
home. ‘ Seeing that He hath chosen me for tliis 
sacred office, rest ye content that I fulfil it far from 
my native place, for I hear better fruit than I could 
have home at Ferrara. There it would be with me 
as it was with ( hrist, when His countrymen said : 
la not this man a carpenter^ and the son of a car- 
enter ? Hut out of my own place this has never 
een said to me ; rather, when I have to depart, men 
and women shed teal’s, and hold my words in much 
esteem.’ 

Referexces.—VI. 3.—C. Jerdan, Pastures of Tender Grass^ 
p. 44. C. W. Sliibba, Pro Pairia, p. IGO; see also Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. 1894, p. 129. J. Farquhar, The 
Schools and Schoolmasters of Christ, p. 61. Mark Guy Pearse, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. 1897, p. 118. T. Vincent 
Tymms, ibid, vol. Ixvii. 1905, p. 264. J. Clifford, The Davm 
of Manhood, p. 34. C. New, The Baptism of the Spirit, p. 231, 

* A prophet is not without honour save in his own country.*— 
Mark vi. 4. 

Mr. Bentham is one of those persons who verify the 
old adage, that ‘ a prophet has most honour out of 
his own country ’. His reputation lies at the circum¬ 
ference ; and the lights of his understanding are re¬ 
flected, with increasing lustre, on the other side of 
the globe. Ilis name is little known in England, 
better in I airope, best of all in the plains of Chili 
and the mines of Mexico.—HAZurr, Spirit of the 
Age. 


The following extract from Horace Walpole touches 
a similar chord : ‘ Adieu, retiospect! It is as idle 
as prophecy, the characteristic of which is never to 
be believed where alone it could be useful, le. in its 
own country.’ 

Compare Mrs. Oliphant’s account of Edward Ir¬ 
ving’s reception in Annandale in 1828. 

Rkperenges.—VI. 5, 6.—R. Scott, Oxford University Ser¬ 
mons, p. 276. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — 
St, Mark L-VIII, p. 237. 

ABNORMAL UNBELIEF 

* And He marvelled because of their unbelief.*—M ark vi. S, 

I. As Jesus stood face to face with the unbelief of 
His townsmen, His kinsfolk, and even of the disciples 
themselves. He found Himself in a world that jarred 
His Divine instincts and sensibilities. Although it 
was true of Him here, as in Jerusalem at a later 
stage, ‘ He knew what was in man,’ He did not look 
for such a deadening psychic atmosphere. The ensis 
through which He passed must have been akin to 
that of the child trained in a refined and gracious 
home, who goes forth into the world to find a 
treasured name bandied about by scoffers and treated 
as tliough it were of little worth. ‘He marvelled 
because of their unbelief’ 

1. Is not the pained surprise flushing his face as 
eIo(|uent of Divine Sonship as a glint of ti'ansfigura- 
tion splendour? Our Lord’s amazement at this 
widespread unbelief is a sign of separateness from 
His infirm and blemished contemporaries. Could 
He visit again even those who call themselves by His 
name the same anomaly would recur. 

2. This flash of surprise shows that, during His 
thirty years’ sojourn in Nazareth, Jesus had not been 
subdued to the temper of doubt abroad, but had kept 
untarnished the fine bloom of His faith. 

3. As we see this surprise reflected in the face of 
Jesus, may we not infer that He came down to His 
work amongst men from a holy world, where faith 
wa.s the all-pervading law ? That world had put its 
enduring imprint upon His personality, or rather His 
personality had put its sovereign imprint upon the 
world. 

II. Our Lord’s amazement must have been aggra* 
vated as He marked the frivolous causes which fostered 
this unbelief, and the poor apology His fellow-towns¬ 
men made for themselves. Faith is a spiritual 
principle, demanding for its growth and fruitful 
development congruous conditions. It is not intel¬ 
lectual in its origin, although some of the perplexities 
which assail our faith and test its genuineness can 
only be dispelled by close and clear thinking. It 
cannot be created by the methods of logic, or Anally 
destroyed by the processes of criticism. If we analyse 
current phases of unbelief, we find that many causes 
have entered into it It is, perhaps, not to be 
wondered at when the great tumultuous passions of 
the flesh blind the eyes, and men refuse to believe 
what is holy ; but it is strange and curious, when the 
only excuse men ofl’er for their lack of faith is that 
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the authority which invites it is devoid of pomp and 
outward trappings. Hands which have held plane 
and saw can scarcely be Divine. If the townsmen of 
Nazareth had believed in a man of God because he 
was a professional scribe, rather than a carpenter, 
luch homage of social rank would have been specious 
and would have been no better than the unbelief I 
which astonished Jesus. They despised the man who j 
had lived and wrought alongside them, though He 
was wise in word and holy in deed. In the sacred¬ 
ness of One Who had toiled for His daily bread, and 
wore homely clothes, they could put no confidence. 
They had eyes for dress and rank, but none for truth, 
honour, holiness, transcendent personal force. 

Vanity always proves itself a prolific soil for the 
growth of unbelief. 

HI. In His dependence upon the co-acting faith 
of men, Jesus Christ reflects the ways of God in the 
world to-day. We forget how God conditions His 
work in our midst, and aim inane reproaches against 
His dealings with us; whilst all the time we know 
tliat, apart from our co-operation. He will not do 
great things for us. This is an established method 
of His redemptive government 

Let us see to it tnat we have a faith which satisfies 
the Lord upon Whom it takes hold and helps on 
His redemptive acts.—T. G. Selby, Tht Strenuoits 
Ooapelf p. 245. 

References. —VI. 6.—Spurgeon, SemumSy vol. xvi. No. 

935. VI. 7, 12, 13.—R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christy vol. 
ii p. 391. VI. 7 ; VII. 23.—W. H. Bennett, The Life of 
Christ According to St, Marky p. 84. VI. 16. — A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, Mark I,-VIII, p. 247. 

E. B. Speirs, A Present Adventy p. 149. W, H. Hutchings, Ser- 
mon-SketcheSy p. 89. VI. 16, 20.—S. Horton, Christian World 
Pulpily vol. Ivii. 1900, p. 115. VI. 17-28.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, Mark I,-VIII, p. 266. 

* For John had said to Herod, it is not lawful for thee to have 
her.*—M ark vi. i8* 

SpEAKmo of Fenelon’s ‘Tel^maque,^ in his Lecturea 
on the Ancien Rdgimey Kingsley protests: ‘It is 
something to have spoken to a prince, in such an 
age, without servility and without etiquette, of the 
frailties and dangei*s which beset rulers; to have 
told him that royalty, “ when assumed to content 
oneself, is a monstrous tyranny: when assumed to 
fulfil its duties, and to conduct an innumerable 
people, as a father conducts his children, a crush¬ 
ing slavery, which demands an heroic courage and 
patience Let us honour the courtier who dared to 
speak such truths.’ 

If the canker of the age can be traced to any single 
source, it is to the Princess herself Its sycophancy 
had its apotheosis in every word said or written to, 
or said or written of, and meant to be seen by, the 
sovereiga An abject form of so-called loyalty viti¬ 
ates and mars almost all the loftiest prose and vewe 
of the time. , . . A margin of servility remains, either 
explanation of which is alike distasteful; for, honest 
or dishonest, it showed an otherwise incredible weak¬ 
ness of judgment or chai'acter. Bacon’s treatment 
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1 of Essex was nowise treacherous, but it was not 
1 noble; his relation to James was ignoble.— Paot, 
Nichol’s BacQUy i. 24, 67. 

‘He heard him gladly.’— Mark vl 2a 
When George Fox arrived in Edinburgh in 1657, he 
was summoned by the magistrates, examined, and 
then ordered to leave Scotland in a week’s time. ‘ I 
desired them to bear what I had to say to them, but 
they said they would not bear me. I told them 
Pharaoh heaid Moses and Aaron, and yet he was a 
heathen and no Christian, and Herod heard John 
the Baptist; and they should not be worse than 
these. But they cried. Withdraw, withdraw I’ 

Referencks.— VI. 20.—W. C. E. Newbolt, Church TwneSy 
vol. xxxii. 1894, p 219. Spurgeon, SermonSy vol. vi. No. 
347 ; vol. xxvi No. 1548. VI. 20-29.—G. Salmon, Non- 
Miraculous Ghristianityy p. 156. VI. 30-44. — W. M. Taylor, 
The Miracles of Our Savio^ir^ p. 2G8. A. Maclaren, ExposUions 
of Holy Scripture — St. Mark I.-VIII, p. 262. John Laidlsw, 
The Miracle of Our Lordy p. 74. 

A DESERT PLACE 
* Come apart into a desert place.'—M arx vl 31# 

Few sentences in the New Testament are more pa^ 
thetic than this: ‘There were many coming and going, 
and the Apostles of Jesus had no leisure so much as 
to eat*. Jesus had sent them away to do their bene¬ 
ficent work upon the bodies and the minds of men. 
They had done it; and now they had come back and 

E *' red about Him to tell Him of all that hod be- 
them. Jesus listened with an interest mingled 
with joy and pity. He knew that for the happy 
prosecution of the work of life men need not only 
enthusiasm hut strength. And so when their tale is 
told, He simply says, ‘ Come by yourselves apart into 
a desert place, and take a little rest *. And in words 
of simple pathos, the Evangelist adds, ‘For crowds 
were coming and going, and they had not even a 
chance to eat *. So, at the Master’s bidding, they 
entered a boat and went away to a desert place 
apart. 

This is indeed very touching; but the sequel is 
more touching still. For the kind wish of Jesus was 
defeated by the importunity of the crowd; ^nd when 
they crossed to their desert place where they had 
hoped to be by themsiJves apart, they found the 
place crowded with a waiting throng that had humed 
round the lake on foot. The work had to be begun 
again, and the repose seemed further off than ever* 
In the attitude of Jesus to this new and unexpected 
obligation, we get a glimpse into the depths of His 
great heart An orainary man would have resents 
the appearance of a crowd which so effectively dU- 
pclled all hope of repose and deprived Him and Hb 
of the rest tney so sorely needed. But not so Jeous. 
‘ When He landed and saw the great crowds, He had 
pity upon them and began to teach them many 
things.^ Those who had come to Him in such a way 
He could in no wise cast out The seeming annoy¬ 
ance He accepted as a Divine opportunity, and tired 
and disappointed as He and His disciples were, He 
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gladly and uncomplainingly l)egan again the gi-eat 
work which 11 is Father had given Him to do. 

I. It is worth pondering that Jesus deliberately 
sought for Himself and His disciples to escape from 
the crowd. It is also worth pondering that that 
escape proved impossible. In such a world as ours 
we are sometimes compelled by circumstances, or by 
rc'gard for some high moral law, or for tin? sake of a 
needy biother, to act against our better knowledge. 
IVe know very well that we must spare ourselves, or 
our strength—and to that extent, our efiic ieney—will 
be impaiied. Yet the circumstances of our life so ar¬ 
range themselves that to sj)are ourselves is impossible; 
and so long as wc have strength to sbind upon our 
feet, we must go on with our woik. These exacting 
demands, which seem at times so cruel, have no doubt 
their high compensations both here and hereafter; 
but while we must learn the stern obligation of 
service from the willingness of Jesus to do what He 
could for the crowd at the very time that He so 
yearned to be alone with His diseiples, wc have also 
to leain from His desire that they should go apart— 
and perhaps many of us need this lesson still more— 
how indispensable is rest and loneliness to all con¬ 
tinued and eflectivc work. 

II. It is not without interest that the words for 
*come* and *rest* which Jesus used in His invitation 
to the disciples are the same as those in which He 
gave to all that laboured and were heavy laden that 
other invitiition which has rung as an evangel through¬ 
out tlie centuries: ‘Come unto Me and I will give 
you rest*. Perhaps here, too, in the suggestion that 
they go to a desert place there is a similar undertone. 
Not merely in the desert |)lace will the ins|)iration 
be; for Jesus is to be there too. Nor is it onl y through 
going apart by themselves that they will renew their 
strength ; for they are to go apart with Him. But 
all the same, the passage sounds an immortal warning 
to nicn who are consumed by zeal for the work to 
which they are giving their lives. The strongest and 
the most zealous need to go apart into a desert place 
and rest awhile. They need it for their own sake; 
they need it for their work’s sake. Much of the work 
has to be done ‘in the midst of the street’; and we 
can only possess our souls therein patience and peace 
if we have l ested for awhile apart in the desert place. 

HI. It was to satisfy two needs that Jesus urged 
upon Hi.s disciples this escape from the crowd—the 
need of aloofness and the need of rest. First, ‘Come 
by yourselves apart’. The disciples had no doubt 
enjoyed some measure of success in their mission, and 
they may have been a little elated by their temporary 
popularity. At any rate, it was now time for them 
to go apart by themselves, away from the disturbing 
illusions of the crowd, to a desert pl/ice where they 
could view themselves and their work in truer per¬ 
spective. A crowd is a terrible thing and a good 
man may well fear it He will fear its false stanuards 
of success. He will fear lest he come to measure his 
worth by the size of his crowd. He will fear lest he 
come to care more for their applause than to tell 


them the truth. Yes, the crowd is a menace to a 
man’s true estimate of himself; and as he loves his 
soul, he will once in a while leave it all for the desert 

[ dace where there is little to turn his head or distort 
lis vision of the eternal things. ‘For my part,' said 
Stevenson, ‘ I should try to secure some part of every 
day for meditation, above all, in the early morning 
and the open air.* Apart from men, and, above al^ 
ill the healthful presence of the primeval things, the 
sky, the mountains, the sea, we can look ourselves 
more honestly in the face, lift up our hearts to God, 
and give our panting lives a chance. 

When Fere Didon had been banished to Corsica, 
Pasteur wrote to him: ‘You will come back with 
your soul still loftier, your thought more firm, more 
disengaged from earthly things'. Most of the world’i 
best work has been done by men who prepared for it 
in some desert place. Jesus began His own niinistiy 
with a season in the wilderness, and often afterwaras 
he sought the loneliness of the mountain-side. Paul 
had his Arabia, and John Biinyan his jmson. The 
stiect has its place in the religious life, but so also 
has the desert He will work best for the crowd who 
has rested in the wilderness. And not less needful 
than when fii'st it was spoken is this healing word of 
.Jesus to the crowded and distracted lives of men to- 
tlay: ‘Come by yourselves apart into a desert place, 
and rest yoiii’selves awhile’.—«T. E. McFadyen, Th$ 
City With Foundations^ p. 227. 

REST THE BASIS OF CHARACTER 

‘ Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest awhile i 
for there were many coming and going.’— Mark vi. 31 . 

There are two ways of looking at life, and there are 
two ways of living. The one attracts hut does not 
satiNfy.. The other satisfies while it attracts. The 
former, which is the natural, is broad and shallow. 
The latter, which is the spiritual, is not less wide, 
but it is deep. In the one case the man begins with 
observation and ends in criticism, spending himself in 
hu.sy activity till there is nothing left but self-disgust 
In the other an ever-growing sympathy expands into 
the life and love of God. 

I. The life of prayer—the only real and tnie life— 
is one that springs from a profound synipatliy with 
the universe, which sees in the great order of which 
wc form a part not only the length and the breadth, 
hut al.so, and much more vividly, the depth. 

The man of prayer is he whose work in the world 
is the stronger because it manifests the sense of God's 
nearness; who, always busy, is yet ever at rest; about 
whom the casual stranger feels that there is a back¬ 
ground, a hidden life, a fountain of living water from 
wells of salvation that our father Jacob gave ui 
not 

II. And the men of prayer teach their brethren 
that which is the hardest, while it is the truest lesson 
of life, how to die. 

Why is it that we are so slow to learn the secret 
of Jesus ? When He has bidden us watch and pra^; 
when He has begged that for His sake we will give 
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Him one last hour; He comes and finds us sleeping, 
for our eyes are heavy and the flesh is weak. 

And yet it is just for these supreme moments that 
Christ came into the world, lie came, that out of 
the deep of our human character He might cry to 
the Father in that perfectness of unbroken communion, 
wherein prayer gathers itself up into words that are 
.the expression of a life—‘Thy will be done*. Not 
once nor twice in that career of tireless activity did 
He go away and pray, ‘ saying again the same words *. 
For Jesus* life meant not to do but to be, not to live 
but to die. Jesus Christ did most for the woi Id when 
He was doing nothing. The finished work of Chri.st 
is not the bu^tle of a great activity, but the peace of 
a surrendered life. — J. G, Si.mpsox, Christian Ideals^ 
p. 183. 

* Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest awhile.* 

—Mark vi. 31. 

We must know how to put occupation aside, which 
docs not mean that we must be idle. In an inaction 
which IS meditative and attentive, the wrinkles of 
the soul are smoothed away. The soul itself spreads, 
unfolds, and springs afresh, and, like the trodden 
grass of the roadside or the bruised leaf of a plant, 
repairs its injuries, becomes new, spontaneous, true, 
and original.—A mieu 

• A MAX,* said Carlyle once, ‘ must not only be able 
to work, but to give over working.* 

RKKKaKNCRfl.—VI. 31.—S. Bariiig-Gould, Plain Sermons on 
Sunday Observance^ p. 33. IV. Pierce, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixiv. 1903, p. 03. C. F. Aked, ibuL vol. Ixvi. 1004, p. 
85. A. Ik Boyd Carpenter, ibid, vol. Ixx. 1000, p. 100. 
W, P. Bilfcni, Lessons from Jesus, p. 47. T. Tei^^nmouth 
Shore, The Life of ihs IVorld to Conu, p. 53. C. J. Vaughan, 
Last IPords in the Parish Church of Doncaster, p. 250, Stopfprd 
A. Brooke, Short Sermons, p. 240, G. S. Ueauey, Religion in 
Common Life, p, 24. 


* He had compassion on them , 
many things.’- 


. . and He began to teach them 
-Mark vi. 34, 35. 


See P. G, Hamertox*s Intellectual Life, pp. 350 f. 

Rkfkiiknces.—VI, 34.—R. W. Church, Village Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 01. C. S. Robineon, Simon Peter, p. 211. VI. 
34'43.—Mark Guy Poar«e, Jesus Christ and the People, p. 23. 
VI. 35-44.—Archbishop Trench, Notes on the Miracles of Our 
Lord, p. 217 . VI. 30, 37.—J. C. Edghill, Church Times, vol. 
xxxvii. 1807, p. 041. 

‘ Give ye them to eat’— Mark vi. 37 . 

Once, when asked by the rector of his church to sub¬ 
scribe to a fund for erecting ten new churches in 
Manchester, Cobden replied: ‘The first and most 
pressing need of the poor is for food ; all other wants 
are secondary to this. It is in vain to try and elevate 


only to the first of all duties— the feeding of the 
hungry. It is for this reason that I am reluctantly 
obliged to decline to contribute to the fund for builcf- 
ing ten new churches. My course is, I submit, in 
strict harmony with the e\am|)le afforded me by the 
Divine Author of Christianity, who preached upon 
the mountain and in the desert, beneath no other 
roof than the canojiy of heaven, and who \ct, we are 
told, was careful to feeil tlie multitude that flocked 
around him. 

Rkfkrkncbr.— VI. 37 . — G. Campbell Morj^an, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiii. 1908, p. 289. Arcluloafoii Colley, 
ibid. vol. xliii. 1893, p. 253. J. D. Joiioa, t/nJ. vol. lix. 1901, 
p. 144. Vi. 45-51. — Kug»*iie Bersicr, Twelve iSVwoiu, p. 177. 
VI. 45-52.— Archbishop 'rnMi' li, Notes on the Miracles of Ouf 
Lord, p. 228. .C'lm L iidhiw, The Miracles of Our Lord, p. 87. 
VI. 45-63.—\V. M. 'lavlor, Tlu Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 
282. VI. 48. — S. riobiiison, Sermon.^ on Netdected Texts, p. 
152. J. S. V'Sod, Chruixaa World Pulpit, vol. lii. 1897, p. 
310. 

THE MISUNDERSTOOD CHRIST 

* But they when they saw Him walking on the sea. supposed 
that wis an apparition and cried out: for they all saw 
Him, and were troubled.’ —Mark vi. 49. 

I. The Misunderstood Christ.—Why was it the dis¬ 
ciples ‘cried out*? Why was it that when they saw 
Him they were troubled ? This is tlie answer. They 
took Jesus for other than He was. 

Multitudes are trouhlctl by Christ, hate the very 
name and thought of Christ, because tliey cleave to 
their sins and have said to evil—be thou my good. 
Hut while admitting all that, I do not believe it 
wholly meets the case or accounts for the jircvailing 
indifference or hostility to Christ 

Men are indifferent to Christ, not to say hostile to 
Him, because of the false ideas they have of Him, 
because of the distorted rcprc.sentations given to 
them of Him. They imagine, somehow, that He 
will empty and impoverish life for them. They do 
not reali/e that wherever He goes He carries joy 
and brightness with Him, and always transmutes lifers 
water into wine. And so it comes to pass that multi¬ 
tudes reject their Hest Friend, and face life’s tempta¬ 
tions and trials without Christ’s succour; and try to 
hear life’s sorrows without C-hrist’s comfort, and go 
down into the valley of the sliadow of death without 
His presence to strengthen them. 

II. The Welcome Given to the Real Chrlst.--The 
disciples were troubled by the phantom Chiist they 
thought they saw, but when He spoke to them, ana 
they realized it was Jesus Himself, they received Him 
willingly, gladly, eagerly into the ship. 

When men see the iWl Christ their hearts are drawn 
to Him. This Christ without fleck or fault Himself, 


the moral and religious character of a people whose but identifying Himself in His love and pity with 
physical condition is degraded by the privation of the our sinful race—compassionating men, helping men, 
first necessaries of life; and hence we are taught to hoping for men with an indomitable hope, and dying 
pray for our daily bread before spiritual grace. ... for them in the might of His sacrificial 
Until this object [i.e. the re|>eal of the Corn Laws] have no fault to find with this Christ The Christ 
be attained, I shall be compelled to deny myself the of the schools ma^ not attract them very much; the 
•atisfaction'of contributing toother public undertak- Christ they see in the Christian may even 

ings of great importance in themselves, and secondoiy repel them ; but the real Christ always wins admira^ 
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tion, worship, love.—J. D. Jones, Christian World 
Pvdpit, vol. i,xxn. 1907, p. 257. 

Rkkbrences.—VI. 50.— W, Gilbert, Christian World Pul 
pity vol. Ixx. lOOO, p. 68 . A. Maclaren, Creed and Conducty 
p. 15. VI. 52.—Spurgeon, SmnonSy vol. xxi. No. 1218. 
VI. 54 , 55 , 60.—H. Scott Holland, Christian World Pulpily 
vol. liv. 1808, p. 193. VI. 50.—A. MacKenzie, ibid. vol. lii. 
1897, p. 100 . VII. 8 .—Charles Gore, Christian World Pulpily 
vol. xlvii. 1805, p. 145. VII. 9-13.—J. H. Bernard, From 
Faith to Faithj p. 181. VII. 12.—H. Scott Holland, Christian 
World Pulpily vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 210. 

* Making; void the word of God bj jour tradition.*— Mark 

VII. 13 . 

In his declaration to the Irish people, in 1650, Crom¬ 
well assails the Homan cleigy thus : * How dare you 
assume to call these men your “ flocks,*’ whom you 
have plunged into so horrid a llehollion, by which 
you have made them and the country almost a ruin¬ 
ous heap? You cannot feed them! You poison 
them with your false, abominable, and anti-christian 
doctrines and practices. You keep the Word of God 
from them ; and instead thereof give them your sense¬ 
less Orders and Traditions.* 

References. — VII. 13. — Bishop Perclval, Sermom at 
Rughyy p. 32. 

THE SPHERE NOT PROHIBITED 

* When He had called all the people unto Him, He said unto 

them. There is nothing from without a man that can defile 
him.’— Mark vii. 14 , 15 . 

It is not often that Jesus * calls the people unto Him * 
for the purpose of giving an address. He commonly 
finds the people already gathered, and the address is 
a matter of accident Hut here is a solemn (exception. 
I say solemn. If Christ called the people to give 
them a message, He must have thought it a very 
impoitant message. 

1 ‘Notliing from without can defile a man.’ It 
is the sweepingness that startles us. ‘Nothing from 
without* What!— nothing ? Not the theatre, not 
the opera, not the concert-room, not the public 
dancing-hall ? No—not in so far as these are things 
outside. These buildings are all right until they are 
painted—and it is the soul that paints them. All 
the tarnish they ever get is from the brush of the 
soul. 

II. You go to walk on a Sunday because other 
people are at church; you will show them how you 
are emancipated from superstition. The walk makes 
you feel atheistic, recklc^ss, disdainful of sacred things. 
Have you got harm, then, from the outside land¬ 
scape ? No, it is the landscape that has got harm from 
you. Why did you go out with the belief that your 
Sunday walk was prohibited I It was that belief 
which poisoned the whole air. 

III. If you had only made your walk a worship, if 
you had gone, not to repel man but to meet God, 
the outside world would have smiled upon you. The 
roses would have been radiant; the grass would have 
been green ; the thrush would have been thrilling; 
the woods would have waved their welcome. Tlu 
soul that feels God’s presence in the j^rden will be 


hurt by no plant of Eden.— G. Matheson, MessagBB 
of Hopty p. 269. 

REPERBNca—VII. 17 .—S. Baring-Gould, Village Pnatk- 
ing for a Yea/r (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 66. 

* That which cometh out of the man, that defileth the maiL*— 
Mark vii. 20. 

We can run up nearly all faults of conduct into two 
classes—faults of temper and faults of sensuality; to 
be referred, nearly all of them, to one or other of 
these two instincts. Now Jesus not only says that 
things coming from within a man’s heart defile him, 
He adds expressly what these things that, coming 
from within a man, defile him are. And what He 
enumerates are the following: evil thoughtSy aduU 
terieSy fornicationSy murderSy stealingSy greedSy 
vicioiLsneaseaJraudy diaaolutenessy envyy evil-apeak^ 
ingy pridey folly. These fall into two groups ; one, 
of faults of self-assertion, ^raspingness, and violence, 
all of which we may call faults of temper; and the 
other, of faults of sensuality. . . . This was the 
method of Jesus ; the setting up of a great unceasing 
inward movement of attention and verification in 
matters which are three-fourths of human life, where 
to see tnie and to verify is not difficult, the difficult 
thing is to care and to attend. And the inducement 
to attend was because joy and peace, missed on every 
other line, were to be reached on this.—M. Arnold^ 
Literature and Dogma. 

THE GENESIS OP EVIL 

‘ And Jesus said. That which cometh out of the man, that de¬ 
fileth the man. For from within, out of the heart of men, 
proceed evil thoug;hts, adulteries, fornications, murders, 
thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an 
evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness: all these evil things 
come from within, and defile the man.’— Mark vii. 20 - 23 . 

Our Loi d here declares the human heart to be origina¬ 
tive ; that the vices which darken the world take their 
rise within us ; in the mystery of the soul He teaches 
us to seek for the mystery of iniquity. 

I. Let us Observe Several Theories of the Origin 
of Evil which are Condemned by the Text. 

1. The theory which finds the origin of evil in tho 
phyaical world is thus condemned. Several sins 
mentioned in tlie text have nothing whatever to do 
with the body, and when fleshly sins are specified they 
are imputed to interior causes. Sin, then, can never 
bi! treated adequately whilst it is treated only medicin- 
ally. 

2. The text condemns the theory which finds 
the origin of evil in the intellectual nature of 
man. Intellectual culture does not touch the ineriia, 
the blindness, the ingratitude, the selfishness, the 
cruelty, the wilfulness, which bring our acutest sense 
of guilt, our bitterest experiences of woe. And care- 
fiil observers are beginning to see that the redemption 
of the intelligence is not me redemption of the heart; 
that the race will not be saved by, intellect; and 
that it is easy to expect too much from the spread of 
knowledga 

8. The text condemns the thexyry which finds the 

origin of evil in the power of circvmatances. 
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Christ taught that human character is a question of 
•oul and not of situation. He taught us to look into 
the infinite depths of the heart for the reasons of good 
and evil doing. And sin will not be cured by circum¬ 
stances. 

II. Christ’s Treatment of Evil. —In the soul Christ 
declared that it took its origin, and in the soul Christ 
sought to deal with it—supplying a spiritual antidote 
for a spiritual plague. He sets before us the highest 
thoughts and ideals; He creates within us strong 
faith in these thoughts and ideals; He strengthens 
us in the inner man that we may scale the heights thus 
unveiled. The Cross is the symbol of pure thought; 
it is the truth, love, righteousness of God, appealing 
to the reason, heart, and conscience of the race. The 
New Testament is filled with this idea—the renewal 
of all things through the renewal of the soul. 

1. We must remember the inwardness and spiritu¬ 
ality of Christ s treatment of sin in the culture of 
OUT personal life. 

We see here the necessity for that regeneration 
upon which Christ insists. ITie heart is the fountain 
of evil; it must be changed and become the fountain 
of good. ‘ Marvel not that I said unto you, ye must 
be bom again.* 

The perfecting of character throughout must be 
from within — must be worked out in sanctified 
thought, feeling, and will. Says Jacob lloohme in a 
deep passage, ‘All now depends on what I set my 
imagination upon*. Setting his imagination upon 
tlie kingdom of God, upon the highest objects, 
atterns, and callings of the spiritual tinivei'se, the 
eliever conquei*s successively all selfishness and sens¬ 
uality, perfecting holiness in the fear of God. Let 
us set our thought on Christ, who is the Sum of all 
beauty, and that beauty shall dawn in us. 

2, We must remember the spirituality of Christs 
treatment of sin as we attempt the renovation of the 
world. It is the habit of some reformei*s to think 
very slightingly of what they are pleased to consider 
the-sentimentalism of Christianity. But was not 
Christ l ight in trusting everything to the power of 
sanctified thought and feeling ? The history of tlie 
world is the history of thought. The catastrophe of 
tlie race arose in thought—in a thought from beneath. 
‘ And when the woman saw.* Out of that look, im¬ 
agination, desire, arose the vast tragedy. The gi*eat 
redeeming system began in a thought—in a thought 
from above. ‘ It came into His heart to visit His 
brethren.* Out of that generous thought arose the 
whole magnificent history of Israel—W. L. Watkin- 
SON, The Transfigured Sackcloth, p. 25. 

Rkference.—VII. 20-23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, roL zxxli. 
No. 1911. 

* Covetousness.’—MARK vn. aa. 

A SLAVE unto mammon makes no servant unto God. 
Covetousness cracks the. sinews of faith; numbs the 
apprehension of anything above sense; and, only 
affected with the certainty of things present, makes 
a peradventure of things to come; fives but unto one 
world, nor hopes but fears another; makes their own 


death sweet unto othei*s, bitter unto themselves; 
brings formal sadness, scenical mourning, and no wet 
eyes at the grave.— Sir Thomas Browne, Christian 
Morals. 

In Peking captured concessions were bragged about 
as the Indians used to pride themselves on the number 
of scalps they had made. Nowhere as in China have 
I been so conscious of the infiniteness of space, yet 
nowhere as in Peking did it seem as if the wide world 
were not sufficient for the demands of men. The 
battle of existence was carried on there with that 
envious jealousy which would rather see a country 
waste and barren than leave it to the hands of othera 
However rich and big the world is, the weak will 
always be empty-handed, for the covetousness of the 
strong is large/ tiian the largest space.— The Letters 
Whick Never Reach i d Him, pp. 9, 10. 

THE MYSTERY OP CHRIST’S FAME 

‘ He could not be hid.’—M ark vii. 24. 

I. There is a great peculiarity about the fame of 
Jesus: 1 l came to Him through shut doors. For one 
thing, His own will shut the door against it He 
wanted to be hid—to do good by stealth and escape 
the praise of it; He was afraid lest Divine Majesty 
should crush human love. When He performed 
a benevolent action He charged His followei*8 that 
they should not make it known; when He was 
accidentally revealed in glory He said, ‘Tell the vision 
to no man until the Son of Man be risen I —removed 
from human sight. 

II. The men who win fame in this world are usually 
the men who strive for it. But the peculiarity of 
Jesus is that worldly fame beset Him when He was 
striving to avoid it. That is the paradox which 
Paul [mints out in the Epistle to the Philippians. 
He says that God gave Him a name that is above 
every name at the very time when He was performing 
an act of self-burial—when He was emptying Him¬ 
self, assuming the form of a servant, wearing the 
fashion of human poverty, taking a lowly place, 
carrying the burden of the Cross, closing His career 
by a premature death. 

III. And then, every natural circumstance in the 
life of Jesus was unfavourable to His fame. His 
birth was humble. His surroundings poor, His home 
isolated, His youth toiling, His brothers adverse, 
His era prosaic. His country a Roman orovince. His 
auditors unlettered. His enemies influential, His 
ideal unshared. Is anything conceivable more op* 
posed to fame ! And yet, in spite of all, ‘ He could 
not be hid *. He has broken through the thickest 
cloud in the universe — the cloud of social obscurity. 
Truly was it written ‘ at midnight there was a crj 
heard, “Behold, the bridegroom comethi*** His 
sunshine was unheralded by dawn ; it flashed from 
a rayless sl^. It was by night that Bethlehem*s 
plains were flooded with His glory. His light shone 
from darkness, and the darkness comprehended it 
not — never has comprehended it It has been the 
mystery of mysteries how a bad world has glorified 
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a great soul. If there had been physical ornaments 
round that soul, we could have understood it; but 
it passes human knowledge to explain how in a field 
consecrated to materialism a life of spiritual beauty 
‘could nut be hid*.—G. Mathesox, McasageB of 
Hope^ p. 277. 

THE EVER-EVIDENT CHRIST 
* He could not be hid.*— Mark vii. 24. 

I. Christ’s Personality Prevents His being Hid.— 
How could or can such a personality be hid ? lie 
was evidently man, but lie was all but as evidently 
God. lie was more than * llabbi * to those who were 
in the secret of His presence. He was ‘the Christ' 
and ‘ Lord' and ‘ God 

This is an eternal circumstance. Jesus Christ 
never has been and never can be absolutely hid. 
Jesus may have been, but Jesus Christ never. The 
Saviour was the Saviour or ever He was historilied. 
Before His Incarnation He could not be hid. He 
was not hid from proj)hets and kings and priests 
and psalmists and lowly souls in the dispensation 
of imperfect times. 

As in Old Testament times and as in New Testa¬ 
ment times, so now, in these times, Jesus Christ 
cannot be hid. Here is the ('hrist*s future history 
as well os His past history—‘ He could not be hid ’. 
My text is prophecy, and not history alone. In 
heaven Christ cannot be hid. He never was hidden 
there. 

II. Some Things In Christ are Hid.—Being man 
we can perceive much of His personality, but being 
God-man we realize that there is in Him much we 
cannot ili.scern. Christ becomes less and less ‘hid* 
to His followers as they follow on to know Him. 
He di.scovcrs Himself to them. They see Him in 
His own light 

HI. Sometimes Christ Seeks to be Hid.—There 
is a sense in which Christ can and will be hid. He 
wills to be hid from those who have grieved Him, 
but He longingly awaits their penitence that He may 
disclose Himself to them again. He at times seeks 
to be hid that He may save and help. He did thus 
to His disciples when He was here. Often He hides 
Himself in events. He hides Himself in persons, 
Christ hides Himself in influences. 

IV. There are Those who Cause Christ to be Hid. 
Tliey who do not preach Him are such. The pulpit 
may extinguish the Saviour it was built to uplift. 
When Christ is not lived He is hid. They who obey 
Him reveal Him. 

V. There arc Hallowed Spheres In which Christ 
cannot be Hid.—In a truly Christian Church He 
cannot be hid. In a truly Christian life Christ 
cannot be hid. There are few scenes in which it is 
more impossible to hide Christ than a Christian 
borne. In a Christian sick chamber Christ cannot 
be hid. In the death of a saint Christ cannot be hid. 
—Dinsdale T. Young, The Crimson Book, p. 190. 

RsPERKNcet.—VII. 24-30.—W, M. Taylor, The MiraeUe 
ef Our Saviour, p. 296. Archbiahop Trench, NoUi on the 


MiracUe of Our Lord, p. 280. A. Maclaren, ErpoMUionM rf 
Holy Scripture-^St, Mark L-VIIL p. 208. John Laidlaw, 
The MiracUe of Our Lord, p. 247. Vll. 24-37 ; ^ HI. 22; 
IX. 29.—\V. II. Bennett, The Life of Christ According to St, 
Mark, p. 99. Vll. 2(»-28.—C. Holland, GUanings from a 
Ministry of Fifty Years, p. 268. VII. 27, 28.—Spurgeon, 
Sermone, vol. xxii. No. 1309. VII. 20, 29.—* IMaiii Serinonf 
by contributors to the Trade for the Times, vol. vii. p. 28* 
VII. 31.—John I.Aitllaw, The MiracUe of Our Lord, p. 268 
VII. 31-37.—\V. M. Taylor, The Miracles of Oar Saviour, {k 
187. Arclibishop Trench, Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord^ 
p. 288. Vll. 32.—R. W, Hiley, A Years Sermons, vol. iU 
p. 100. W, C. E. Newbolt, Church Times, vo\. Iviii. 1907, p* 
229. A. G. Mortimer, One Hundred Miniature Sermons, vol. 
ii. p. 70. VI J. 33, 34. — A. MacUren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture — St. Mark I,-VIII, p. 273. 

DOES OOD SUFFER? 

‘ And looking up to heaven, He sighed, and saith unto him, 
Ephphatua, that is. Be opened.*— Mark va. 34 . 

I. Jesus sighed when He said ‘Lphphalha*— He 
sighed at the new possihililies of tempUilion, suffer¬ 
ing, and sin that He was conferring hy opening 
channels to a mind that had hitherto been closetl, 
and empowering a tongue hitherto siliMit, but in 
spite of the sigh He spoke the Ephpliatha. W^hat- 
ever the risk, the gift must be given that the end 
may he atbiiried. 

I thiiik that we have in this consideration the 
a.ssurance of the unconditional responsibility of 
Almighty God for the final consummation of His 
purpose upon each one of us. He knew how much 
the gift of life would cost us. He did not give it 
frivolously and carelessly. He gave it because of 
the magnifictmt result tliat He purposes from it 
And this knowledge, in our higher moods, should 
encourage us in unfjuestioning submission to His 
blessed will, even when it seems most sharply to cross 
our human will. 

H. Jesus is unceasingly saying ‘Kphphatha* to 
every human soul. He is saying, ‘ Be opened * to 
those dormant faculties of our spiritual nature which 
we have overlaid with the flesh. The circumsbinces 
of the daily life of each one of us provide the medium 
through which the call comes. But we are not 
automata, we are not machines ; and consbintly the 
sigh of the Divine Humanity is intcnsificMl by our 
miserable human perversity, which enables us to go 
on hardening ourselves year after year against the 
influence of the God witliin us. 

Human goodness, or character, is like the beauty 
that you admire in a flower; it is from w'itliin and 
not fVom without You cannot make a flower 
beautiful by paint and enamel; you cannot make a 
life beautiful uy external moralities and austerities, 
and the like—the beauty that is on the flower was in 
the flower first The sun shining in its power speaks 
the ‘ Kphphatha, Be opened,* to the bud, and it obeya 
And when that bud opens, when that Divine po¬ 
tentiality begins to spring within you, when tliose 
aspirations are felt struggling, when the heart, half- 
shrinkingly, turns Godward, when it recognizes fit¬ 
fully the truth of Divine Sonsbip, when it begins 
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to say, *My Jesus, I love Thee, I know Thou art 
mine,’ must not its capacities be stimulated and its 
life be fed ? If you could see through a very power¬ 
ful microscope the surface of a leaf, you would find 
tliat it was covered with tiny mouths, with lips like 
human lips seizing the invisible carbonic acid gas 
from sunbeam and air, and incorporating it into 
itself. It is as though the sunbeam had said to the 
flower, * lie that eateth me, the same shall live by 
me’. Similarly, the will, forcing the spirit upwards, 
drinks in and absorbs the life of God. 

in. Finally, every opened flower speaks its Fph- 
phatha to all that Ls around it; it aj)peals to the 
sense of beauty and to the sense of smell. And so 
every opened heart must be lifted above timidity, 
fear of criticism, moral cowarilice, and must strive 
to help othei’s. The first law of a converted soul 
is effort for the brethren. — Hash. \Vn.HKuK()iicE. 
Sermons Preached in Wesiminsicr Alley, p. 80 . 

THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK 

*Lookin$^ up to heaven, He sighed, and s-.ith unto him, 
Ephphatha, that is. Be opened.'— Mark vii. 34 . 

Havin'g regard to the text and to our Lord’s actions 
we discern three things. 

'fhe fii*st is, fellowship with God. * Looking up 
to heaven.* 

Second, sympathy with man. ‘ lie sighed.* 

Third, these are the conditions of successful work. 
He spake the word of power. ‘ He opene<l,’ 

I. Fellowship with God.—‘He looked up to 
heaven.’ It is a way our Lord had. When He 
felt that any work re(]uired to be done, or when 
He had to make a fresh departure in His work. He 
always looked up to heaven, lie felt lie was doing 
tlie Father’s work, and as He did the work He looked 
to the Father for help and guiilance. 

Heaven was always open to Jesus. It was His 
home, and its presence was always felt To other 
men the atmosphere of heaven seems strange. ‘ If a 
flower fell now and then ♦rom heaven,’ says Mrs. 
Browning, ‘ we soon would catch the trick of looking 
up.’ There is intercourse between earth and heaven, 
or there may be. Moment by immient the thoughts 
and prayers of man may ascend to God, and swiftly 
the answers of God may return to man. The ex- 
ample of habitual fellowship is one to follow. The 
example of looking up to heaven when any work has 
to be done, or when we are thinking of any new 
undertaking, is also one to follow. 

II. Sympathy with Man.—‘He sighe<l.’ It is 
the outcome of the deepest sympathy with the 
wretched, mi.serable condition of man. This pity 
finds expression in that natural sign of an oppressed 
spirit—the sigh. It is also the expi*es.sion of com- 

assion, and of the hope that in some way they ma^ 
e able to remove the causes of misery. But this 
feeling of compassion does not rest in mere feeling. 
With our Lord it is always the prelude to action for 
the removal of the causes of sorrow. Observe, how¬ 
ever, tliat the conditions of successful work always 


go together. Fellowship with God and sympathy 
with man are the two conditions of successful work. 

HI. The man who has fellowship with God and 
sympathy with man can speak the word of power, 
and say to the darkened eye, ‘Be opened,'and to the 
stammering tongue ‘speak’. This is no mere ex¬ 
pectation, no mere entliusiastic expression of hope. 
It is a tact which is as well atte.sted as any fact 
within human experience. It is a fact guaranteed to 
us many times and often in the history of ( hrisFs 
(lunch.—J. IvEUAcii, The Other Side of GreatnesBt 
p. i>03. 

‘And looking up to heaven. He sighed.’-'-MARK vn. 34 , 

See IvEBiji’s lines on‘The Twelfth Sunday after 
Trinity’. 

THE SAVIOUR’S SIGH 

* Looking up to heaver, He sighed.'— Mark vii. 34 , 

It would seem that n^IuI'.* our Lord was doing acts of 
mercy jaiblidy. intending them to impress the minds 
of the people as the jirophetic marks of the Messiah 
(Is. xxx.. 5-7), this miracle He reserved to be a 
private act of charity. He took the poor afflicted 
man aside from the multitude, and so effected bis 
cure in private, ’i'he friends of the afllictcil man 
entreated our Lord to ‘put His hands upon him’. 
This onr Lord did not do ; perhaps there was super¬ 
stition in their recpie-st They may have attributed 
a magical charm to this particular action, instead of 
ascribing the cure of disease to the Divine power 
acting through the visible sign. But though our 
Lord would not perform this cure precisely in the 
manner dictated, yet ncverthele.^?, on this as on other 
occasions He had recourse to an outward and visible 
sign. As in the Sacraments of His Church, which 
He instituted, our Blessed Lord seems to Iiave kept 
in view a congruity between the outwaitl and visible 
thing signifying, and the inward and spiritual gift 
signified, so, in this miracle, we may di.sccm a pro¬ 
priety in putting His fingers into the man’s ears, 
when He intended to pierce them ; and in loosening 
the tongue, which had so long cleaved to the dumb 
man’s mouth, by moisture taken from His own. The 
ceremonies were alike sngge.stive to the man himself, 
and must have awakenc d in him that degree of faith 
in Christ of which he was capable. 

And now we come to what is very striking in this 
miracle : ‘Looking up to heaven, lie sighed 

I. It may be that He sighed because there was 
some stniggle or exhau.stion in His hunmii nature, 
and whenever He exerted His omnipotence He felt 
the virtue to go out of Him. But, passing by this 
consideration, may we not suppose tliat the sigh was 
occasioned by His foreknowledge of the abii.se of that 
good gift He was about to bestow—an abuse which 
could .scarcely fail to happen when the blessing was 
conferred upon a fallen man ? 

It is a cause of sadness at all times that no good 
can be done without its being mingled and clogged 
with evil When, for instance, a child is baptizkl, 
there is joy and gladness in the Church. But, alai t 
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that very child may, in after years, sin away baptismal 
grace, may crucify afresh the Lord of Life, and be¬ 
come twofold more the child of hell than before. 
Beyond all other thoughts, consider when God the 
Son became Incarnate, while the angels were praising 
God ; was there not, think you, something of sadness 
in the praises of Simeon? Surely he must have 
sighed whilst, looking up to heaven in thanksgivin|j, 
he said : ‘ Behold this Child (our Incarnate God) is 
set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel*. 

It was given him to foreknow that what would be ‘a 
savour of life unto life * to some, would be to others 
‘ a savour of death unto death *. 

II. Our Saviour sighed, then, to think how the 
gift He was conferring might be abused. He sighed 
at contemplating the various temptations to wrong 
with which the blessing could not fail to be attended. 

But He looked to heaven, to have the comfort of 
seeing there the joys awaiting all the blessed, who, hav¬ 
ing been redeemed by His Blood, shall have passed 
faithfully the time of their probation here, and so, 
through much tribulation, have entered into glory. 

What was present to the omniscient Saviour 
is still future to us ; and, when that future comes, 
God grant that we may be among the redeemed, and 
bear our parts in the celestial song. Let us pray to 
our gracious Lord that He will open our ears to 
hear His commandments; that He will write His 
laws upon our hearts ; and that out of the fullness of 
the heart our lips may speak words of devotion to 
Him, and of brotherly kindness to our neighbour. 

References.— VII. 34. — IL J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Sermondtea for a Year^ p. 109. C. S. Robinson, Sei'mona on 
Neglected Texts, p. 281. W. Boyd Carpenter, The Burning 
Bushy p. 111. 

CHRIST THE GOOD MAKER AND DOER 

(Epiphany) 

* He hath done all thingfs well: He inaketh both the deaf to 
hear, and the dumb to speak.’— Mark vii. 37. 

I. St. Mark probably saw in the saying of the multi¬ 
tude an unintended likeness to the language which 
the book of Genesis uses about the finishing of the 
work of Creation. ‘God saw everything that He 
had made, and behold it was very good.* The words 
as given by St Mark are nearly the same, though 
not obviously so in English : He hath made all Ihings 
in a good manner: but the later saying goe.s further 
than the earlier. 

For who is the ‘ He ’ in each case ? In the book 
of Genesis we are told that God saw everything 
that He had made. God therefore was the maker. 

In St Mark when the multitude said, ‘ He hath 
done all things well,* they were speaking of Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Son of Mary. Jesus therefore was 
the maker and the doer. We have all been taught 
not only that Jesus of Nazareth was Himself God, 
but that the Creation was especially His work. We, 
who already believe that He who restored speech and 
hearing to that poor man was the Son of God Him¬ 
self, may gather from it much that we ought never 
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to forget both about creation and about the work of 
Christ on earth, that is, the very substance of the 
Gospel itself. 

H. Oeation, in the way we usually think of it, 
cannot aj)pear otherwise than a very cold and distant 
thing. But the Gospel brings near to us Him who 
once was afar off, and with Him all His works. 
When He in whom the world was made became man, 
every man might henceforth feel that the world be¬ 
longed to himself in a way that was Impossible before. 
All Christ’s acU as man were so many signs that 
the powers which so plainly and wonderfully obeyed 
Him had in truth been obeying Him from the time 
they came into being. 

HI. ‘God saw everything that He had made, and 
behold it was very yood ‘Christ hath done all 
things well ’ is the Gospel comment upon His miracles. 
In the time between these two sayings the fall of 
man had come to pass. In some way or other men 
fancied that the fall had touched God and His deal¬ 
ings with us men. But no. The Son of God doth 
all things well now no less than before man had 
fallen. He knows of man*s fall and all the miseries 
that it has brought on body and spirit far better 
than man can do. Therefore He came from heaven 
to become a suffering man Himself. The virtue 
which went forth from His hands to cure those 
diseases of ear and tongue was but a faint token of 
the virtue which should hereafter go forth from His 
(Voss to heal the more grievous hurts which sin had 
brought upon men’s spirits.—F. J. A. Hobt, Village 
Sermons (J^nd Series), p. 73. 

Rkfkrknces.—VII. 37 .—C. Parsons Reichel, SermonSy p. 
277 . H. Scott Holland, Christian World Pulpity vol. Iviii. 
1895, p. 200. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year 
(2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 99. C. W, Purse, Sermons Preached 
at Richmondy p. 121. 

THE COMPASSION OF THE CHRIST 

* Jesus called His disciples unto Him, and saith unto them, I 
have compassion on the multitude.’-^MARK viii. i, 2. 

So spake the Christ; so wrote the Holy Spirit; short, 
simple words, ‘ I have compassion *; pregnant with 
strength and with comfort for the toiling and heaving 
crowds of each succeeding age. There was nothing 
attractive then, even as there is nothing attractive 
now, in an eastern crowd. The motive power of the 
miracle was the eternal love of God manifest in the 
flesh. 

I. Observe how Christ takes the disciples into His 
confidence. Then, as now. He demanded with a 
tender urgency the sympathy of His people. 

Obseiwe the tender, condescending attention to de¬ 
tail ; hour by hour the little store gi’adually failing; 
the perplexity creeping over them as to the future. 
‘They have nothing to eat; they have been with Me 
thi-ee days; I have compassion.* 

Very feeble is the faith; very poor—oh, there is 
such comfort in that I —very poor is the response of 
those earth-bound disciples. ‘Whence can a man 
satisfy these men with bread here in the wilderness ? * 

Gently He sti^engthens their CButh; patiently the 
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great Teacher develops their slowly dawning intelli- 
gence. lie will not dispen.se with their help. He 
will not deprive them of the new teaching that they 
will gain from co-operating with His Divine wisdom. 
He will not deny to Himself, in His great heart of 
love, the joy of their co-operation. ‘How many 
loaves have ye ? Go and see! * 

II. It was not a mere passing emotion by which 
the heart of Jesus was stirred in that desert place. 
You hnd the same compassion all through His life 
on earth. In the forty days after His re-surrection 
you find it .still the same. He is ‘the same* in the 
Acts of the Apostles. When St. Paul was in great per¬ 
plexity the Lord stood by him and strengthened him. 

III. Do you feel that if only you were good—if 
only you had done right all your life, if only you had 
loved God as you ought to have loved Him—that 
then you could look up to Jesus Christ, and ask Him 
to have compassion upon you ? 

Do you understand this: that when Christ died 
on the Cross, it was God and Man Who was there; 
and that all your life was known to Him, even then ? 
What has surprised you in your failures does not 
surprise Him. What weighs down your spirit has 
weighed on the Spirit of Jesus of Nazai*eth all through 
the long ages. He has borne your griefs and carried 
your sorrows; from the beginning your sins were all 
pi'esent to Him. But He says, ‘ I have blotted out, 
as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a cloud, 
thy sins: return unto Me ; for I have redeemed thee *. 

* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.*—Bisuop Howard Wilkinson, The Invisible 
Olory, p. 38. 

References.-—VIII. 1, 2.—H. M, Butler, Christian IVorld 
Pulpit, vol. xlviiL 1895, p. 94. VII 1. 1-9.—Archbishop 
Trench, Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord, p. 293. John 
Laidlaw, The Miracles of Our Lord, p. 105. VIII. 1-10.— 
W. M. Taylor, The Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 807. VIII. 1-30. 
—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 2701. VIII. 2. —B. 
Wilberforce, Feeling After Him, p. 94. W. Boyd Carpenter, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivl. 1899, p. 65. S. l^ring- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 
68 . R S. Talbot, * Considerateness,' Sermons, 1828-93. 

' From whence can a man satisfy these men with bread here in 
the wilderness ? —Mark viii. 4. 

See Keblk’s lines on ‘The Seventh Sunday after 
Trinity*. 

The multiplication of readers is the multiplication 
of loaves. On the day when Christ created that 
symbol, He caught a glimpse of printing. His miracle 
is this marvel. Here is a book ; with it I will feed 
five thousand souls, a hundred thousand souls, a 
million souls—all humanity. In the action of Christ 
bringitig forth the loaves, there is Gutenberg bringing 
forth books. One sower heralds the other.— Victor 
Hugo. 

BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS 

* And His disciples answered Him, From whence can a man 

satisfy these men with bread here in the wilderness ?’— 
Mark viii. 4. 

The question of the disciples is one which we often 
ask, at least in spirit when we contrast our work 


with what may seem the nobler work of others, our 
circumstances with the more favourable circumstances 
in whicli they are placed. 

I. From Whence can a Man Satisfy these Men 
with Bread Here in the Wilderness ?—It appears 
to us to be impossible to fulfil Christ’s commands. 
The very nature of our work is against us. We 
would labour much if we might choose our own field, 
but here the return is uncertain and at best scanty. 
Whatever lies before us, poor and mean and trivial 
as it may seem, is the work of God. We dare not 
weigh in our earthly balance the issues of life. Fame, 
honour, reputation, eminence are only reflections, or 
too often shadows, of worth and heroism. Great and 
small are terms relative to our little world. We 
can labour honestly and licartily though we know not 
to what end. When David kept his few sheep in 
the wilderness he was gaining strength to rule over 
Israel. 

II From Whence can a Man Satisfy these Men 
with Bread Here in the Wilderness ?—Our situation, 
we think, is peculiarly difficult The tone of our sur¬ 
roundings is uncongenial to devotion. Temptations 
are many and powerful. There is no quarter to which 
we can look for immediate help. If it were otherwise 
we too should he changed. And yet slmll we al low that 
right has no inalienable power: that truth and purity 
are mere accidents of outward things. It was in the 
wilderness that Christ revealed Himself as the sup¬ 
porter of His fainting people. Let us not doubt 
The sense of our need is the condition of God s help. 

III. For let us not be mistaken. If the wilder¬ 
ness is to be crowded for us with the beauty of I^klen ; 
if our difficulties and trials are to be changed into 
blessings, we must first be found waiting upon Christ 
He will not remove our wants, but He will satisfy 
them. He will not take away our temptations, but 
He will give us strength to conquer them. He will 
bless the little which we offer 11 im, and so it will 
overflow with a rich increase.—B. F. Wkstcott, 
Village Sermons, p. 5^80. 

References.— VIII. 4.— F.E. Paget, Helps and Ilindranou 
to the Christian Life, vol. ii. p. 100. It Wiuterbotliam, Ser* 
mans and Expositions, p. 173. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. 
No. 1885. 

THE VEILING FROM MAN OF DIVINE 
ENERGY 

* He commanded the people to sit down, and He took the seven 
loaves, and gave to His disciples to set before them.*— 
Mark viii. 6 . 

I. Such was Christ’s metliod of distributing the br^ 
among a starving multitude. From a physical point 
of view it must have been highly satisfactory to them 
—they were hungry. But from a religious point of 
view it was perhaps a little disconcerting. I think 
they would have liked better to have been served by 
His own hand. 

II. From a Christian standpoint one is disposed to 
ask, If Jesus had ‘compassion on the multitude,’ why 
did He consult the disciples at all ? They certainly 
had very little compassion ; they did all thev could to 
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damp II is benevolence. Why make use of such 
miserable agents, such retarding agents? These 
could only carry His be<|uest in warjons ; He could 
have borne it Himself on wings. Why did he not 
use the wings ? Why commit an errand so moment¬ 
ous into hands so sluggish when His own hand was 
burning to fulfil the deed ? 

III. It was because, great as was His compassion for 
the multitude, He had a compassion greater still for 
His own disci[)les. It was sad the multitude should 
be hungry ; it was sadder still that His followers 
should be blunted to that hunger. We all know that 
the Divine mercy could at any time take a short road 
to the land of Canaan—could send showers of manna 
in a moment and banish want at a word. That 
would be compassion on the multitude, but not coni- 
assion on me. The multitude would have the broken 
read ; but I should lose the breaking of the bread 
—the greater blessing of the two.— G. Matueson, 
Messages of Hope, p. 281. 

RKhKiiKNci-a.—VIII. 8.—J. M. Noale, Sermont Preached in 
Sarkville (yolle^ie Chapel, vol. ii. p. 214. VIII. 11, 12.—11, 
Duckworth, Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. xxxviii. 1800, p. 200, 

THE SPONTANEITY OF TRUE CHARITY 

*He sighed deeply in His spirit, and saith. Why doth this 
generation seek after a sign ? Mark vin. 12 . 

I. Thk Pharisees had asked Christ for a sign from 
heaven—that is to say, a sign from the sky. It was 
as if they had said, ^ We see a great deal of bodily 
healing by your hand. Yet, after all, tliere is nothing 
supernatural in bodily healing. We all know that 
mind has influence over body—that faith can 
strengthen the physical, that hope can aid health, 
that love can cure lassitude, that novelty can divert 
from nerves. All this happens (juite naturally. But 
let us see you arrest a star, let us l)ehold you turn 
the couiNe of a planet, let us witness you bringing 
the rain after drought or the sunshine after rain, and 
then we shall believe in you.* 

H. Now, where lay the sting of this to Jesus; 
what was there in it that made Him sigh in spirit? 
Was it because men doubted His power to work a 
sign in heaven ? No ; it was because they attributed 
His benevolence to the desire of working a sign upon 
earth. Such an imputation would make any phil¬ 
anthropist .sigh. Imagine a child meeting with an 
accident when a doctor was passing and that tlie 
doctor offered his services. Imagine that the next 
morning a paragraph appeared in the newspapers 
stating that he offered his help with a view to manifest 
his medical skill. Would not this physician feel that 
he had been misrepresented in character and de- 
preciatt^l in the moral scale. 

III. 'That is an exact parallel. When Jesus saw 
an accident in the streets of life He offered His 
services ; but He did not offer His services as a proof 
of His .Messianic skill. He offered them because He 
could not help it He brought succour, not to show 
that He was master of Divine power, but because 
the sorrows of human nature masten^ Him. He 


was never more passive than in His acts of healing. 
Our calamities overwhelmed Him. His charities 
taught a les.son, but He did not bestow them to teach 
a lesson. He bestowetl them to ease His own pain. 
Cana’s poverty made Him uncomfortable. Bethany’i 
grief bowetl ilim. The leper’s fate lacerated Him. 
The demoniac’s cry disturbed Him. The task of the 
toilers tiled Him. The burdens of the worldly 
wearied Him. The pain of Dives’s thirst parched 
Him. The remorse of Magdalene marred His visage. 
He gave because He must—G. Matheson, Messagei 
of Hope, p. 226. 

Rkfeuencb*.--VIII, 12.25.—J. Parker, Wednesday Eveih 
ing$ at Cavenduh Chapel, p. 110 . Vlll. 13*21.—J. LaidlaWf 
The Miracles of Our Lord, p. 105. 

ON MEMORY 

* Now the disciples had forgotten.'—M arx viii. 14 . 

Memory is man’s link with the past, with his own 
past and with the past of the world. Further, it is 
one of the great factors of character. It is our post 
history which makes us what we are, and every 
incident as it occurs, before it slips into the past, 
has a distinct influence on us. It is like the little 
stroke of the sculptor’s chisel on the statue, the little 
touch of the painter’s brush on the canvas. It helps 
or mars the general effect 

I. All this shows the importance of educating the 
memory, for aW our faculties should be enlisted in the 
service of Christ, and memory is not always on Christ's 
side. It is sometimes in active mutiny against Him. 
How, then, may we best train the memory ? 

1. One of the best ways of training the memory 
is to learn good things by heart. 

2. But in this, as in all else that concerns the 
spiritual life, you can have no better aid than prayer^ 
Offer this prayer every morning of your life: * Grant, 
I beseech Thee, Lord, that I may forget what I ought 
to forget, and remember what I ought to remember \ 
Docs tliis seem to you too small a tiling to pmy about t 
It is not small, for is it not memory that gives half 
their strength to promptings of evil—books read which 
have given us evil suggestions, words spoken which 
we had better never have heard ? 

3. That you may forget what you ought to forget! 
Yes. This is one of the ways in which our memory 
most neetls training. What not to remember! 

Forget all injuries, slights, and grounds of offence, 
all unkindness done to us or hasty words. In nine 
cases out of ten we have provoked the injury our» 
selves, magnified the slight, taken offence where none 
was intended. In such cases forgetfulness is a duty. 

4. There is One who remembers. God knowe 
everything, sees everything, and foi^ets nothing. 
Our idea of Godhead involves of necessity a wakeful 
and unerring memory. 

5. Forget, also, any unkind story you may havg 
heard about others. If you remember it, you may 
be tempted to repeat it; even if you refrain from 
this, the memory is apt to prejudice you against the 
person, perhaps quite unfairly. 
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IL Then the second half of the prayer: ‘That 
I may remember what I ought to remeniber*. 

Have you ever reflected on the extraordinary differ¬ 
ence it would make in the world’s happiness if every 
one remembered the right thing at the right time? 
What terrible mischief is sometimes caused by a 
simple act of forgetfulness I 

IVay to rememl)er others. Think how what you 
•ay and do will affect them. 

III. ‘ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report: if 
there be any virtue, and if tliere be any praise, think 
on these tilings.*—C. H. Uutcheb, The Sound of a 
Voice that is SHU, p. 154. 

Rbpeiibnceb.—V lll. 15.—D. Fraser, Meiaphort %n the 
Ooepele, p. 135. VIII. 17, 18.—A. Maclareu, ExposUione of 
Holy Scripture — St, Mark L-VIII, p. 302. 

• Having eyes, see ye not*—M ark vin. i8. 

Vision is essentially personal and individual, involving 
selection and interpi'etation. ... All our knowledge 
is affected by our personality, and this really makes it 
knowledge. The naked rejection of a mirror is not 
knowledge.—F. J. A. Hour. 

'With rich munificence,* says Carlyle of Mimlicau, 
'in a most bespectacled, logic-chopping generation, 
nature has gifted this man with an eye.* 

Rbfbiibncbs.— VIII. 18. — A. Maclareu, o/ZToIy 

impturo—St. Mark /.- VIIL p. 310. VIII. 19-21.—Spurgeon, 
Bermone, vol. xxxl. No. 1822. VIII. 22-25.—A. Maclaren, 
Expotitiaru of Holy Scripture — St, Mark I. - VIH, p. 318. Spu r- 
geon. Sermons, vol. xii. No. 701; vol. xlviii. No. 2701. Vi 11. 
22-26.—John Laidlaw, The Miracles of Our Lord, p. 208. 
W. M. Taylor, The Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 250. ArchbiHliop 
Trench, Notes on the Ministry of Our Lord, p. 290. Spurgepii, 
Semons, vol. 1. No. 2892. Vlll, 23,— W, P. Halferti, Lessons 
from Jesus, p. 115. VIII. 27-—W. IVatson, Christian World 
PulpU, vol. Iv. 1899, p. lia Vlll. 27-29.—S. D. McConnell, 
A Year’s Sermons, p. 94. VIII. 27; IX. 1.—A. Maclaren, 
Mjqootiiions of Holy Scripture — St, Mark I,-VIII, p. 330. 

THE GRIEF THAT IMPLIES GLORY 
'Be began to teach them, that the Son of Man must stifler 
many things.’— Marx viii. 31 . 

L ‘Hk began to teach them.* It was indeed the be- 
pnning of a new lesson for humanity. The old lesson 
lor humanity had been that a ‘ Son of Man ’ must 
suffer nothing—that the higher the life the more 
exempt should it be from pain. That belief was 
embedded deep in the heart both of Gentile and Jew. 
The Gentile deified massive strength—strength on 
which the woes of the world could make no impression 
and which was incapable of tears. The Jew exalted 
the sons of the morning—the men who basked in 
fortune's radiant smile; he deemed that the most 
dowered must be to God the dearest. 

II. Christianity began to paint a fiesh ideal of 
humanity—an op|X)8ite ideal It said that the test 
ofa man's height was not his inability, but his capacity, 
to feet ' The Son of Man must suffer many things.* 
It is not merely that He may, but that lie must 


Suffering is involved in the fact that He is the Son 
of Man—that He is at the top of the hill. If He 
were lower down, He would be protected. The very 
elevation of His |)ei-son has put Him in collision with 
the full sweep of the blast and the full coldness of the 
air. llemeinber, tiiat was the very source of Christ's 
temptation in the wilderness. 

III. And though He stands at the top, the prin¬ 
ciple is in measure true for those who are climoing. 
There is a suffering which the good alone can know. 
There is a furnace which is only heated for the man 
of God, a den of lions which only awaits the holy. 
Not every eye can weep over Jerusalem—tliat is a 
Divine gift of tears. Men said of Jesus, * I^t God 
deliver llim if He delighted in Him! *—if He is good, 
why is He so burdcneil! Had He been less good Ht 
would have bc'en less burdened. His purity made Ilii 
pain; His tenderness made His tears; IlisselflossneM 
made His sorrow; His righteousness made Him i*cst* 
less; His lustre made Him lonely ; His kindness made 
Him kinless; His crown made llis cross. It was be¬ 
cause He was the Son of Man He had not where to 
lay Ilio Lead. — G. Matheson, Messages of Hope, p. 11, 

RBPKnBxcB.—VIII. 33.—C. S. Robingon, Simon PeUr^ p. 
267. 

' Let him deny himaelf.*— Marx viii. 34. 

CoMPABE the following passage from Samuel Ruther" 
ford's letters, which curiously resembles the tone of 
the Theologia Germanica, ‘Oh that I were free 
of that idol which they call myself; and that Christ 
were for myself; and myself a decourted cypher, and 
a denied and forsworn thing! But that proud thing, 
mysdf will not play, except it ride up side by side 
with Christ, or rather have place before Him. . . . 
Oh, but we have much need to be ransomed and re¬ 
deemed by Christ from that master-tyrant, that cruel 
and lawless lord, myself Nay, when I am seeking 
Christ, and am out of myself, I have the third part of 
a scjuint eye upon that vain, vain thing, myself, my^ 
self, and something of mine own. 

‘O blessed are they that can deny themselves, and 
put Christ in the room of themselves ! Oh, would to 
the I/)rd that I had not a myself but Christ; nor a 
my lust but Christ; nor a my ease but Christ; nor 
a my honour but Christ!' 

* Let him take up his cross.*—M a/ik viii. 34 . 

PEOP 1 .E who saw only the weaker side of hi.s studies 
in religion were apt to think of him as diluting Chris¬ 
tianity with a kind of sentiment, half philosophic 
and half poetic. Yet what we find here is that the 
things most quoted from the Gos|)€ls are the thinn 
most uniquely and sternly Christian. Those tremend¬ 
ous sayings, which so few of us dare really foc®^ 
Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; whosoever 
takeih not up his cross, and cometh after Me, he 
cannot be My disciple, are just the texts that he set 
down to have before him again and again.— ForU 
nightly Review, FJ03, p. 462, on ‘ Matt&w Arnold's 
Notebooks *. 

Rkperkxcxs.— VIII. 34.— C. Parsons Reichsl, Sermons^ pt, 
204. W. J. Butler, Ths Chford Sermon Library, Sermont 
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Working Men, p. 177. W. Scott Page, Christian World PuU 
pit, vol. Ivi. 1009, p. 45. H. Montagu Butler, Harrov) School 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 197. Vlll. 35,—E. H. Bickerstelh, 
Thoughts in Past Years, p. 261. C, Jerdan, Pastures of Tender 
Grass, p. 277. Vlll. 35, 36.—J. B. Lightfoot, Ordinaiion 
Addresses, p. 271. 

* What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, 

and lose his own soul ? ’—Mark vm. 36. 

An arctic torpor seizes upon men. Although built 
of nerves, and set adrift in a stimulating world, they 
develop a tendency to go bodily to sleep; conscious¬ 
ness becomes engros.sed among the reflex and mechani¬ 
cal parts of life, and soon loses both the will and the 
power to look higher considerations in the face. This 
IS ruin ; this is the last failure in life; this is temporal 
damnation, damnation on the spot and without the 
form of judgment What shall it profit a man, if 
hs gain the whole world, and lose himself t —11. L. 
Stevenson, Lay Morals. 

That Wrong is not only diflerent from Right, but 
that it is in strict scientifle terms infinitely diflerent; 
even as the gaining of the whole world set against 
the losing of one’s own soul, or (as Johnson had it) a 
Heaven set against a Hell; that in all situations out 
of the Pit of Tophet, wherein a living man ha.s stood 
or can stand, there is actually a Prize of quite infivite 
value placed within his reach, namely a Duty for him 
to do; this highest Gospel, which forms the basis and 
worth of all other gospels whatsoever, had been re¬ 
vealed to Samuel Johnson ; the man had believed it, 
and laid it faithfully to heart —Carlyle. 

PROFIT AND LOSS 

* What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, 

and lose his own soul ?’— Mark vm. 36. 

I SHALL place side by side the world and the soul, and 
shortly compare their respective value. 

I. What then shall I say of the things of this 
world, which menappear to think so valuable—money, 
houses, land, clothes, food, drink, learning, honours, 
titles, pleasures, and the like ? I shall say two things. 
First, they are all really worthless: capable, no douM, 
of being turned to a good use (every creature of God, 
says the Rihle, is good if sanctified by the Word of 
God and prayer), but I mean this, that if you sup- 

ose they are in themselves able to make you really 
appy, you are woefully deceived. 

Secondly, I say that all the things of the world 
are perishable. 

II. Such is the world; and now what shall I say 
of the soul, which people appear to hold so cheap? 

1. It is the most valuable part of man, because it 
is the part in which we differ from the brute creation. 
It is that wonderful principle by which God made a 
distinction between ourselves and the other works of 
His hand, for we read that ‘ God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life,* and then what was the grand con¬ 
clusion?—‘man became a living soul*. It was the 
soul for which Christ was content to take our nature 
on Him, and suffer death upon the cross. | 


2. It is eternal. The soul shall never perish, and 
when the earth and all that it contains are burning 
up, the soul shall enter upon a new state of existence, 
which shall never change, and that state shall be eveis 
laisting life or everlasting fire. 

III. You wish to he saved. There are few that 
do not; but unfortunately men generally want to be 
saved in their own way, and not according to the 
Bible ; they love the crown, although they will seldom 
take up the cross. You need not be in any uncer¬ 
tainty about it; you may soon know what your state 
is; it is all to be found in this little book ; the mai'ks, 
the signs, the tokens, the evidences are so clearly re* 
corded, that he who runs may read. And what are 
they? 

1. It is written here: ‘All have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God *; ‘ There is not a just man 
upon earth that doeth good and sinneth not \ Do 
you know this ? 

2. Again it is written; ‘ Except a man be bom 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God *; ‘ Ye must 
be horn again *. Have you gone thi'ough that mighty 
change ? 

3. Again it is written: ‘ He that believeth not 
shall be damned*. ‘Without faith it is impossible 
to please Him.* Have you any of this faith ? 

4 . Lastly, it is written : ‘ Be ye holy, for I am holy \ 
‘ Without holiness no man shall see the Lord.* What 
do jrou know of this holiness?— J. C. Ryle, The 
Chriotian Race, p. 231. 

* What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, 

and lose his own soul ? ’—Mark vin. 36 . 

These words, spoken by Ignatius Loyola, had a deep 
influence on Francis Xavier. The two were walking 
one day in the gardens Monging to the University 
of Pans. ‘ Francis’s thoughts were full of the ap- 
lausc his last lecture had gained him, in which he 
ad even outdone himself. Ignatius was thinking 
of it too; and as they walked up and down they 
talked of learning and talents and of the gloiy which 
is earned by them,* and then having proved to hit 
companion, by the interest he showed, how fully he 
entered into his feelings, Ignatius said softly, as if 
half to himself, ‘But what shall it profit a man, if 
he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? * 

Refkrbnces.—VIII. 36.—Spurg^eon, Sermons, vol. il. Na 
92. VIII. 30, 37.—C. Gore, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
xlvii. 1895, p. 161. R. W. Dale, ibid, vol. L 1896, p. 36. 
J. R. Wilkin, ibid, vol. liii. 1898, p. 252. N. MonUgv 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons ( 2 ud Series), p. 259. 

* What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ? ’— Make 

vm. 37 . 

It is remarkable that notwithstanding the universal 
favour with which the New Testament is outwardly 
received, and even the bigotry with which it (e 
defended, there is no hospitality shown to, there 
is no appreciation of, the orcler of truth with 
which it deals. I know of no book that has so 
few readers. There is none so ti*uly strange and 
heretical and unpopular. To Christians, no less 
than Greeks and Jews, it is foolishness and a stumb- 
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ling-block. There are, indeed, some things in it 
which no man should read aloud more than once. 
Seek first the kingdom of heaven. Lav not up for 
yourselves treasures on earth. If thou wilt be 
perfect^ go and sell that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven. 
For what is a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ! or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul ? Think of 
this, Yankees ! . . . Think of repeating these things 
to a New England audience! . . . Who, without 
cant, can read them aloud ? Who, without cant, 
can hear them and not go out of the meeting-house? 
They never were read, they never were heard.—From 
Thoreau's Week on the Concord, 

References.—IX. 1.—A. T. Pierson, Tlu HeighU of the 
Gospel, p. 141. IX. 1-8.—A. B. Davidson, IVaiting Upon God, 
p. 1.39. IX. 2.—A. O. Mortimer, The Church'e Leesons for 
the Christian Year, part ii. p. 277. W. Ernest Beet, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixvi. 1904, p. 390. IX. 2, 3.—G. Camp¬ 
bell Morgan, ibid. vol. lix. 1901, p. 3G5. IX. 2-8.—C. S. 
Macfarland, ibid, vol. Ixii. 1902, p. 39. IX. 2-13.—A. Mac- 
laren. Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, Mark IX.-XVI. p. 1. 
IX. 2-29.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlii. No. 2454 ; vol. 1. 
No. 2801. IX. 0.—George Tyrrell, Oil and Wine, p. 174 

‘ This is My beloved Son: hear Him.*—M ark ix. 7. 

Oh that this misled and blindfolded world would see 
that Christ doth not rise and fall, stand or lie by 
men's apprehensions! What is Christ the lighter, 
that men do with Him by open proclamation as men 
do with clipped and light money ? They are now 
crying down Christ . . . But the Lord hath weighed 
Him and balanced Him already : This is My beloved 
Son in Whom I am well pleased : hear ye Him ! 
This worth and weight stand still. It is our part to 
cry : ‘ Up, up with Christ, and down, down with all 
created glory before Him I' Oh that I could heighten 
Him, and heighten His name, and heighten His 
throne 1— Samuel Rutherford. 

References.—IX. 7.—* Plain Sermons* by contributors to 
the Tracts for the Times, vol. i. p. 259. A. Maclaren, Exposi¬ 
tions of Holy Scripture — St. Mark IX.-XVI. p. 7. 

JESUS ONLY 

* Jesus only with themselves.'—M ark ix. 8. 

These words conclude St Mark's narrative of our 
Lord being transfigured upon the Holy Mount St 
Luke's words, concluding the same narrative, are 
very closely like those of St Mark, ‘Jesus was found 
alone’. St Matthew's words contain this same 
striking expression; ‘They saw no man save Jesus 
only,' but omits ‘ with themselves,' which St Mark 
uses to show how Jesus was found, identified by the 
three chosen Apostles, who were participators in that 
mysterious and glorious scene: St Pet^, St James, 
and St John. Of the three St James was not per¬ 
mitted to contribute to the New Testament, for he 
fell by the sword of Herod. St Peter refers in his 
Second Epistle in explicit terms to the Tiansfigura- 
tion; St John in a passage in the opening of his 
Gospel speaks of the same event This is a very 


striking and magnificent part of the Scriptures, and 
the event itself was a very striking and magnificent 
event in the Lord’s life on earth, and the narratives 
of St Matthew, St Mark, and St Luke are very 
striking and beautiful. The more we consider them 
the more do we see the import of the closing sentence. 
Evidently the three Evangelists were guiucd by the 
Holy Spirit to put particular emphasis upon that 
little sentence, ‘Jesus only*. It cannot be by acci¬ 
dent, it cannot be a mere coincidence, and it cannot 
be—as it might have been if it had been mentioned 
by only one of the P^vangelists—only a subordinate 
phase of the Transfiguration. It is clear that this is 
one of the most solemn and suggestive passages in 
the whole Scriptures. I.ct us Sike a view of the 
1 ransfiguratioii a whole, so that we may under¬ 
stand this concluding lesson of it. 

!• Historical Meaning of the Transfiguration*— 
We sliall see that it was a very real event in our 
Lord's history. It is recorded m detail by three 
Evangelists and with absolute independence. Each 
Evangelist compaiL's the brightness of Christ to three 
things. That shows how aeeply rooted in fact it 
was. It was no fiction; it was no illusion, no mere 
vision. It was an actual sight seen by the eyes of the 
three chosen Evangelists. This was a great and real 
event, and it is only when you grasp what a real 
thing it was that you will understand the concluding 
meaning of it We must lay hold of the fact that 
our Lord was transfigured visibly, physically, so that 
the brightness of His Transfiguration passed through 
His raiment We must lay hold of the reality of the 
Transfiguration. Of what value is the reality of the 
Transfiguration ? It is first of all valuable as histoiy. 

II. Doctrinal Significance of the Transfiguration, 
—^The Transfiguration is also important doctrinally. 
St Peter said, in answer to our Lord, ‘ Let us make 
three tabernacles, one for Thee, one for Moses, and 
one for Elias'. But then came the Divine voice, 
which peremptorily forbade the making of the taber¬ 
nacles. ‘ This,* said the Father's voice, ‘ is be¬ 
loved Son, in Whom I am well pleased : hear ye Him,* 
and you will observe that whenever St Peter refert 
to tne Transfiguration he makes no reference to 
Moses and Elijah. He did not want to learn the 
lesson twice. ‘ This is My beloved Son: hear ye Him.* 
Now you see the meaning of the text ‘ They saw no 
man out Jesus only *. 

Ill* Personal Application*—‘Jesus only with 
themselves.* Christ must be all in all to each one of 
us. That is the lesson of the Transfiguration. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ must be the chief among ten thou¬ 
sand. It seems as if St Peter was thinking of the 
Transfiguration when he said, ‘ There is none other 
name under heaven given amongst men whereby we 
must be saved'. Jesus Christ must take first place 
before everything else. We must remember that 
Jesus Christ alone can save us. This is true, simple, 
evangelical reli^oa I think that is why the whole 
of the Evan^lists wrote the text like ^is in order' 
that they might put down their testimony to what 
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the great voice of the Father meant What Jesus 
b this? This is the Jesus Who was transfiguitxl. 
This is the Jesus Who can save, keep, console, and 
sanctify us, if we commit ourselves to Him in the 
simplicity of faith and the strength of obedience to 
that gi*eat word which is God’s own word : ‘ This is 
My beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased: hear 
ye Him*. 

Ubfehencbs.—IX. 8 .—Spur/^eon, Sermoru, vol. xlv. No. 
2Gd4. A. Maclaren, Erpositiema of Holy Scripture—SL Mark 
IX,-XVI. p. 11. IX. 14.—J. Mc'SeiW^ Regent Square Pulpit, 
vol. iii. p. 137. IX. 14-29.—A. B. Davidson, Waiting Upon 
Ood, p. 1G3. W. M. Taylor, The Miracles of Our Saviour^ p. 
319. Arcltbisliop Trench, Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord^ 
p. 299. John Laidlaw, The Miracles of Our Lord, p. 278. 
IX. 14-32 and 43-48.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 
2844. iX. 17.—II. Scott Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Ixxiv. 1908, p. 210. I.X. 17-20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xlvii. No. 2731. C. Holland, Gleanings from a Ministry of 
Fifty Years, p. 190. I.X. 19.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Sempturs^St. Mark IX. XVI. p. 13. 

THE PRICE I PAY FOR SEEING CHRIST 

* When he saw Him, straightway the spirit tare him. ’—Mark 

IX. 20. 

L This invalid only knew himself to be a weakling 
when he saw Jesus. There is nothing which rends 
the spirit like the sight of a high ideal. Spiritual 
stagnancy is the result of a low standard. There is 
a phrase we often hear: ‘ He is on very good terms 
with himself*. We apply it to a man who has never 
had any rending of the spirit. I can never be on bad 
terms with myself as long as theie is only one man 
within me. If in my heart there hangs the picture of 
a second self, a higher self, a self which mimics my 
errors and tells me how things ought to be done—if 
there is in my soul a man who sings after me the song 
I have spoiled, reads after me the piece I have ruineci, 
performs after me the service I have poorly renderetl 
—that presence makes me small. It puts me on bad 
terms with myself—on wrestling terms, tlie tenns on 
which Jacob stood with his angel. 

II. It will not in the least soothe my struggle to 
know that I am the fii'st man in the company, in the 
village, or even in the kingdom. There was not a 
man ot his day so good os Jacob—he was the cho.sen 
patriarch of God. liut he was far below his angel— 
the ideal of what he would like to have been. It was 
his angel that made him miseiable. 

HI. ^Vhen Paul met a storm at sea, the men of 
Malta said he must lie a bad man. VVe are all apt 
to feel like the men of Malta. When we see a storm- 
tossed spirit toiling with its own waves and battling 
with its own breezes, we say. Surely he is a child of the 
darkness ! ^Ve are wrong ; he is a child of the light 
It is only because he is a child of the light that he 
wrestles with the deep. He felt no discord till he 
heard the music. He knew no midnight till he saw 
the morning. He dreamed not of his mean attire till 
he gazed on the seamless robe. He got his cross 
from Christ, his ladenness from light, his burden from 
seeing beauty.—G. Mathkson, Messages of Hope, 


RKFEiiKNCEf.—IX. 20-22.—J. S. Swan, Short Sermons, {k 
242. IX. 21.—11. Scott Holland, Christian World Pulpit, voL 
Ixxiv. 1908, p. 216. IX. 22, 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol 
xxxvii. No. 2224. IX. 22-24.—H. M. Butler, airistion World 
Pulpit, vol. Ivi. 1899, p. 81. IX. 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. viii. No. 474 ; vol. xxix. No. 1744. A. Maclaren, Eio^ 
positions of Holy Scripture — St, Mark IX,-XVI, p. 22 . J. M. 
Noalo, Sermons for the Church Year, vol, ii. p. 1,03. J. \V, 
Dig^^le, Sermons for Daily Life, p. 239. IX. 23, 24.— J. 
Leckie, Sermons Preached at Ibrox, p. 362. 

’ Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief/—M arx ix. 24 . 
Accordixg to Dr. Oncken, Bismarck’s last words were: 
‘Dear Lord, I believe. Help Thou my unbelief, and 
receive me into Thy heavenly kingdom.* 

See also II. H. liinrox's Tkeoloqical Essays^ pp. 
245, 246. 

I HAVE sometimes, in looking back on the doubts 
and (piestionings of this period, thought and perhaps 
even spoken of myself os an infidel. But an infidel I 
assuredly was not: my belief was at least as real as 
my incredulity, and had, I am inclined to think, a 
much deeper seat in my mind. But, wavering between 
the two extremes—now a believer, and now a sceptic— 
the l)elief usually exhibiting itself as a strongly based 
instinct, the scepticism as the result of some intel¬ 
lectual process—I lived on for yeara in a sort of un¬ 
easy, sce-saw condition, without any middle ground 
between the two extremes, on which I could at once 
reason and believe.— Hugh Miller, My Schools and 
Schoolmasters, xvil 

UNBELIEVING BELIEF 
* And straightway the father of the child cried out, and said 
with tears, Lord, 1 believe; help Thou mine unbelief.’— 
Mark ix. 24. 

I THINK in these wonderful woixls we have four things 
—the birth, the infancy, the cry, and the education 
of faith. 

I. The Birth of Faith. 

There ore three elements here: eager desire, the 
sense of utter helplessness, and the acceptance of 
Christ’s calm assurances. 

This man knew what he wanted, and he wanted it 
very sorely. ^Vhosoeve^ has any intensity and reality 
of desire for the great gifts which Jesus Christ comes 
to bestow, has taken at least one step on the way to 
faith. Conversely, the hindrances which block the 
path of a great many of us are simnly that we do not 
cai-e to possess the blessings which Jesus Christ in 
His Gospel offera. If we saw things as they are, and 
our needs as they are, nothing would kindle such 
intensity of longing in our hearts os that rejected or 
neglected promise of life eternal and Divine, which 
Jesus Christ brings. 

Further, we have here the other clement of a sense 
of utter helplessness. If we understand what U 
wanted in order to bring one soul into harmony and 
fellowship with God, we shall i*eco^nize that we outw 
selves can do nothing to save, and little to help oujs 
selves. 

And the last of the elements here is listening to 
the calm assurance of Jesus Christ He stands at 
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the door of each of our hearts and speaks to each of 
our needs, and says: ‘ I can satisfy it *. His assurance 
helps trembling confidence to be bom, and out of 
doubt tlie great, calm word of the Master smites the 
fire of trust. 

II. The Infancy of Faith. 

As soon as the consciousness of belief dawned upon 
the father, and the effort to exei'cise it was put forth, | 
theie sprang up the consciousness of its own imper¬ 
fection. He would never have known tliat he did 
not believe unless he had tried to believe. 

Thus, then, in its infancy, faith may and does 
co-exist with much unfaith and doubt The same 
state of mind, looked at from its two opposite ends, 
as it were, may be designated fnith or uiiliclief; just 
os a piece of shot silk, according to the anple at 
which you hold it, may show you only the bright 
colon 1*8 of its warp or the dark ones of its weft. 

There follows from that thought this practical 
lesson, that the discovery of much unbelief should 
never make a man doubt the reality or genuineness of 
his little faith. 

III. Notice the Cry of Infant Faith. 

* Help Thou mine unbelief.* 

The lesson is that, even when we are conscious of 
much tremulousness in our faith, we have a right to 
ask and expect that it shall be answered. \Vcak 
faith is faith. The tremulous hand does touck 
The cord may he slender as a spider*s web that binds 
a heart to Jesus, but it does bind. 

Ilut let us remember that, whilst thus the cry of 
infant faith is heard, the stronger voice of stronger 
feith is more abundantly heard. T'he measure of 
our belief is the measure of our blessing. 

IV. We have here the Education of Faith. 

Chiist paid no heed in words to this confession of 

unbelief, but proceeded to do the work which answered 
the prayer in both its possible meanings. 

Tims He educates us by His answers—His over- 
answei^s—to our poor desires; and the abundance of 
His gifts i*cbukes the jiovcrty of our petitions, more 
emphatically than any words of remonstrance before¬ 
hand could have dona He does not lecture us into 
faith, but He blesses us into it—A. Maclaken, The 
Wearied Christ, p. 125. 

Rrferences.— IX. 24. — 11. W , Mellowes, Christian IVorld 
Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1903, p. 350. A. Cowe, ibid. vol. Ixv. 1904, 
p. 280. H. E. Thomas, ibid. vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 421. Morgan 
Dix, Sermons Doctrinal and Practical, p. 195. J, Martiiieau, 
Endeavours After the O^ridian Life {2nd Series), p. 48. II, 
Montagu Butler, Harrow School Serneons, p. Gl, B. F. ITest- 
oott, liie Historic Faith, p. 3. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture — St. Mark IX.-XVI. p. 33. Andrew Murray, 
The Children for Christ, p. 248. W, Page Roberts, Our Prayer 
Book, Conformity and Conscience, p. 192. C. II. Parkhurst, A 
Little Lower than the Angels, p. 18G. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
avlii. No. 1033; vol. 1. No. 2881. IX. 25.—J. M. Neale, 
Semont for the Church Year, vol. il. p. 8 . IX. 27.—H. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Lessons for Daily Life, p. 128. IX. 
28,—James Denney, Gotpd Questione and Antwets, p. 39. 
IX. 28, 29.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlli. No. 2454. IX. 

New, Chrittian World Pulpit, voL IviiL 1805, p. 24& 


R. T. Davidson, ibid. vol. II. 1897, p. 120 . IX, 30, 31.—H. 
Scott Holland, Und. vol. liv. 1898, p. 193. IX. 30-40.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlii. No. 2494. J.X. 30-50.— W. H. 
Hoiiiiett, The Life of Christ According to St. Mark, p. 130. IX. 
33,—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Mark 
IX.-XVf. p. 64. IX, 33-42.—/tmi. p. 44. IX. 33-37.— 
(ieorue MacDonald, Unspoken Sermons, p. 1. IX. 35.—11. C# 
Beeching, Seven Sermons to Schoolboys, p. 1. IX. 35-37.— 
1). Fra'^er, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 157. IX. 30.—H« 
Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol, xxxvii. 1890, p. 80. T. A 
Sedgwick, P<edagogHs, p. 9. IX. 30, 37.—Bisliop J. Percival, 
Sermons at Rugby, p. 11. IX. 30, 37, 42.—II. Scott Holland, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 177. 

DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH 

‘ He followeth not with us.’— Mark ix. 38. 

A sniAXGEi.Y pathetic interest attnehes to a great 
disciple when we find him making a great mistaka 
I'or even loyal disciples arc not infallible. Some¬ 
times they seiioiisly misrepresent the mind of Jesus, 
and have to be brought liack to wi.sdom by the stem 
way of rebuke. Such a rebuke was once adminis¬ 
tered to John the beloved. And it was very neces¬ 
sary, for he hail been betra}ed by his zeal into a 
great error. He had misread the laige chaiity of 
Jesus. He had taken it upon him to rebuke one 
who had been doing beneficent work in the name 
of Jesus; and Jesus had l)een constrained to re¬ 
buke him in the memorable words, * Forbid him 
not’. 

The attitude of John is remarkable; morp remark¬ 
able still is the reason for that attitude. ‘Master, 
we saw one casting out devils in Thy name ; and we 
forbade him, because he followeth not with us.' One 
would have suppo-sed that John might well have 
felt sure of this man, for he had given two indubit¬ 
able proofs of being on the side of Jcsii-s. He was 
casting out devils—and was not that part of the 
very work which Jesus had commissioned His dis¬ 
ciples to do? And he was doing this in Jesus' 
name, proving thereby that he was a buliever in the 
power of that name and a disciple at heart; for, as 
Jesus said, no man could do a mighty work in His 
name and thereafter lightly revile Him. Hut John, 
with sublime indillerence to these conclusive marks 
of discipleship, condemns and forbids him for no 
better reason than that‘he followeth not with us*. 
We would say it was amazing if we did not know 
that it was the way of the human heart always. It 
is indeed the cominonnlace of Church hi.story. Wa 
forbade him, because lie followeth not with us. 

1 . Apparently, then, it is possible for those who 
love Jesus dearly to misunderstand Him seriously, 
and to hamper tne work of 011101*8 who are serving 
Him with as much zeal os themselves and with more 
intelligence; for we cannot help feeling that the 
unknown man who owes his place in hihtory to 
John’s foolish rebuke, had an instinctive penetra¬ 
tion into the essential conditions of di.stipleship fat 
superior to John’s own. For John’s measure of dis¬ 
cipleship was, at any late for the moment, a purely 
external one—he followeth not with us—whei-eai 
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this man felt that the true disciple is one who does 
the work of the Master, and that whether he follows 
•with us* or not is a matter of the most utter indif¬ 
ference. Of course there were reasons at that time 
why John should have so completely, though mis¬ 
takenly, identified the cause of his Master with that 
of His little disciple band ; all the same, there is 
struck here the first note of that well-intentioned 
arrogance which has seldom been wanting in the 
history of the Church. It has too often seemed to 
the powers that be that because some one ‘ folioweth 
not with us,* does not share their opinions or endorse 
their methods, he is necessarily wrong, and must 
therefore be denounced, censured, or excommunicated, 
as the temper of the age suggests; whereas all the 
time it may be he that is right and they that are 
wrong. He may be, by his actions or words, inter¬ 
preting the spirit of his Msister far more profoundly 
than they ; and they may need the solemn rebuke, 
‘Forbid him not*. 

II. In this spirit which is ever ready to rebuke un¬ 
conventional seiwice, there is something not altogether 
to be despised, for it is animated by jealousy for the 
honour of the Lord. Nevertheless, it is one of the 
most hateful sins of which a disciple of Christ can 
be guilty. For in insisting upon external standards, 
it displays a lack of insight into the real conditions 
of service; in rebuking a man who is doing the 
work of Jesus in the name of Jesus it displays an 
utter lack of charity as well as of intelligence; 
and in hammering the work of a sincere, devoted, 
and intelligent servant, it is injuring the work of 
Christ Himself, and retarding ^e progress of the 
world. 

III. The spirit of Jesus is slowly working, and 
there are signs that the day is perhaps not so 
very far distant when men who are casting out 
devils in His name will be free to do their work 
serenely, none either daring ordesiiing to make them 
afraid. Then the true Cnurch union will be con¬ 
summated ; for then men will be more eager to wel¬ 
come than to forbid, more ready to accentuate the 

f glorious hopes they share in common than the re- 
atively trivial speculations which divide them. They 
will care moi-e for the person of Cluist than for a 
particular view of His person, and more for truth 
than for a specific formulation of it So long as we 
refuse to welcome other disciples of Christ—be they 
men or churches—simply because they ‘follow not 
with us,* we shall have to remain in an isolation that 
is anything but splendid—the poorer for the lack of 
the resources and stimulus which they might bnng 
us. When we recognize the relative unimportance 
of the things which separate us, and what U^ville 
has called ‘ the inanity of all these discussions in 
matters which exceed the capacity of our intelligence,* 
then will l)e seen the folly of saying, ‘We forbade 
him, because he followeth not with us’; and such a 
whisper will not be heard in all the land.—J. E. 
McFaoykn, The City With Foundations, p. 8T 


*And John answered, . . . We forbade him because he 
followeth not us.’— Mark ix. 38. 

I REMKMBEK One instance of Keble’s narrowness ex¬ 
tremely characteristic of him. A member of a family 
with which he had been intimate had adopted liberal 
opinions in theology. Keble probably did not know 
what these opinions were, but regarded this person 
as an apostate who had sinned against light He 
came to call one day when the erring brother hap¬ 
pened to be at home; and learning that he was in 
the house, he refused to enter, and remained sitting 
in the porch. St. John is reported to have fled out of 
a bath at Ephesus on hearing that the heretic Cerin- 
thus was under the roof. Keble, I presume, remem¬ 
bered the story, and acted like the Apostle.—F roudk's 
Short Studies, vi. p. 269. 

Refeukncks.—IX. 38-42.—J. Adderley, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 11)03, p. 284. IX. 39, 40.—Newman Smyth, 
ibid. vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 38. IX. 40.—Hugh Black, ibid, vol. 
Ixxi. 1907, p. 20. VV’. J. Knox-Little, Church Times, vol. xxx. 
1892, p. 338. 

* If thy hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off.’—M ark ix* 43 f. 
Peescott, in the opening chapters of his Mexico, ob¬ 
serves that the magnificent table-land of forest-ti^ees 
in Mexico had to be destroyed for prudential reasons. 
‘The early Spaniards made as indiscriminate war 
upon the forest as did our Puritan ancestors, though 
with much less reason. After once conquering the 
country, they had no lurking ambush to fear from 
the submissive, semi-civilized Indian, and wero not, 
like our forefathers, obliged to keep watch and ward 
for a century.* 

Rkfeuences.—IX, 43, 44.—J. E. Roberts, Studies in the 
Lord*8 Prayer, p. 94. R. J. Campbell, Sermons Addressed to 
Individuals, p. 151. IX. 43, 47, and 48.—W. Leighton Grane, 
Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ, p. 179. IX. 49.—George Jamio- 
Bon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlii. 1892, p. 377. A. Mao- 
laren. Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, Mark IX,’XVI, p. 
55. IX. 40, 50.—Stopford A. Brooke, Short Sermons, p. 30. 
IX. 60.—E. E. Lark, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixii. 1902, 
p. 21. E, M. Goulburn, Occasional Sermons, p. 390. R. 
IVaddy Moss, The Discipline of the Soul, p. 137. F. E. Paget, 
Sermons on Duties of Daily Life, p. 103. F. J. Jayne, Keble 
College Sermons, 1870-70, p. 229. A. Maclaren, Expositiom 
of Holy Scripture — St, Mark IX,-XVI. p. 64. X. l.-Sl.— 
W, II. Bennett, The Life of Christ According to St, Mark, p. 
144. X. 2-9.—H. Hensley Henson, Christian World Pulpit^ 
vol. Ixix. 1906, p. 177 . X. 6.—J. Parker, Studies in Texts, 
vol. i. p. 04. X. 6-9.—R. E. Hutton, The Crovon of Ch\'isl, 
vol. ii. p. 417 . X. 7, 8, 9.—J. Phillips Dickson, Church 
Times, vol. xxxvi. 1896, p. 640. 

THE DIRECTING OF THE EARLY MIND 

* They brought young children to Him, that He should toadl 

them.’— Mark x. 13. 

I. ‘ That He should touch them *—not simply ‘ that 
they should touch Him *. This latter was quite 
unnecessary. Touching is the metaphor for influenoa 
There was no difficulty in the heart of Jesus beiM 
touched by the children ; but it was extremely difl£ 
cult to arrange that the heart of the children should 
be touched by Jesus. 

11 . It is easy for the developed mind to understand 
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the child—the developed mind has itself been a child 
and retains a memory of its beginning. But it is 
not at all easy for the child to understand the de¬ 
veloped mind—that is a stage still in its futura 
Yet it is b^ higher models that the child must be 
touched if it is to have any mental growth. It is 
not enough that it should be thrown into the com¬ 
pany of its equals. Two children of equal age and 
capacity might play for ever in the Garden of Eden 
without rising a step higher, if there were not heard 
betimes a more mature voice walking through the 
garden in the cool of the day. And I would add 
that, the more mature the new voice is, the better 
will it be for the child. A boy’s best chance of 
growth is in associating with people already grown. 
If you want to make him a poet, do not point him 
to the model of the village rhymster. Point him to 
the greatest It is always the voice of the Lord God 
that develops young Adam. 

III. The element of childhood remains in the 

f reatest The perlected soul gathers up its past. It 
as many mansions in its nature and it prepares a 
place for all surmounted stages. It can understand 
the child better than the vouth can, for it has a 
mansion for childhood—which the youth lias not 
The youth is ever pressing onward and upward ; he 
fain would forget But the mature soul goes back. 
It lives in sympathy with the things beneath it 
There is no model so fitted to the heart of the child 
as that which is planted at the summit of the hill.— 
G. Matheson, Messages of HopSy p. 181. 

Rkfkrences.—X. 13, 14.—‘Plain Sermons’ by contri¬ 
butors to the Tracts for the TirruSy vdl. iii. p. 241. X. 13-16. 
—A, Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St Mark IX,- 
XVL p. 70. X. 13-10.—C. Holland, Gleanings from a 
Ministry of Fifty Years, p, 60. Spurgeon, Sermons, voL 
No. 681; vol. xxxii. No. 1026. 

‘ Suffer the little children to come unto Me. —Mark x. 14. 

Tenderness is as necessary as courage if a life of 
sorrow is to be made wholly heroic. The very 
unselfishness of such a man’s work for othei's is in 
danger of bringing with it something of isolation as 
well as of sympathy. Against his will a certain 
sternness and aridity will infuse itself into his manner 
and his styla . . . 

It is against such an impression of Mazzini as this 
that his friends are at most pains to fjuard. They 
wish us to imagine him as a man kept in deep peace 
by aspiration only, and by such simple pleasures as 
are inseparable from the childlike heart They tell 
us of his playful humour, of the mild brightness of 
his friendly eyes, of his delight in birds, in flowers, in 
children.—F. W. H. Myers, Modem Essays. 

Luther is said to have remarked upon this text: 
• We must not look at this text with the eyes of a 
calf or of a cow vaguely gaping at a new gate, but 
do with it as at court we do with the prince’s 
letters, read it and weigh it again and again, with 
our most earnest attention^ He particulaily refers 
to its sanction of infant baptism. 


Goetoe once gave the amazing dictum to Eckermann 
that ‘if Christ were painted suffering the little 
children to come unto Him, it would be a picture 
that expressed nothing—at any rate nothing of im¬ 
portance *. Much truer is the remark of Maeterlinck 
in Wisdom and Destiny: ‘When Christ Jesus met 
the Samaritan woman, met a few children, and the 
woman who had been an adulteress, then did human¬ 
ity rise three times in succession to the level of God'. 

THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND 

* Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 

not: for of such is the kingdom of God.’— Mark x. 14. 

As we read the narrative of Christ’s life, you will 
find that not many miracles are recorded to us in 
anything like hillness of detail, £ind yet of those 
miiacles you will find that four are given to the 
children. In four of those miracles do we have a 
child hroughl in the arms of faith to a loving 
Saviour. You will find that they occupy different 
social stations, from a nobleman’s son to an outcast’s 
dai:;;hter, and yet each one can claim the loving 
sympathy and ready help of the Children’s Friend. 

What then more appropriate sequel to all this 
interest and kindness could you have than that, on 
His last journey. His tragical journey to death, there 
should be a troop of these little children brought to 
the Children’s Friend? llis disciples rebuked those 
that brought them. ‘ But when Jesus saw it. He was 
much displeased.’ ’Fliis is a very strong woi'd used 
of Jesus Christ. In fact it is the only time in the 
whole of the Gospel narrative that such a strong 
word is ever used of Him. ‘Much displeased you 
will find the same Greek woid used in the Gospel 
narrative of the ten disciples when they heard that 
James and John had tried to secure the best places 
in the coming kingdom, and there it is translated 
‘ Moved with indignation ’. We can therefore quite 
consistently translate our passage, ‘ When Jesus saw 
it. He was moved with indignation'. 

I. Take Heed lest you Stand in the Way of a 
Little One Coming to Jesus, or He will be moved 
with indignation. Through three long years He had 
borne with them with infinite patience; misunder¬ 
standings He had tolerated, ignorance He had 
enlightened, jealousy He had put on one side; but 
when at last they would stand in the way of the 
children and keep the children from Him, then He 
seemed to be overpowered with a sense of &e 
injustice and the wrong, and He was moved with 
indignation. In the light of this naiTative let us be 
careful what we do in the interests of the children. 
For if this patient Christ could be moved with in¬ 
dignation at the men who would keep the children 
back from Him, I pity the men to-day who are doing 
the like thing. I pity the man who has fii-st polluted 
the child-like innocence. 

IL What U the Reason for this Sympathy?— 
We have it in the words, ‘ Of such is the kingdom 
of God'. A traveller in a far-off country comes 
across a piece of scenery that it just like that to 
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which he is familiar in his homeland. Among 
strangei-s, speaking an unknown tongue, he one day 
conies across one witli whom he can hold converse, 
and he says, ‘ How refreshing this is. It reminds me 
of home.' And so it was with Jesus Christ. Mov¬ 
ing along this earth of ours, desolated through sin, 
where He was indeed a lonely stranger, ever and 
again He came across these fragrant little flowera, 
which reminded Him of those which grow on the 
mossy banks of the heavenly kingdom, and when He 
saw tlieir innocence and guilelessness and purity, He 
felt, ‘That is like home,^ and He grasped the treasure 
in His embrace. ‘Of such is the kingdom of God.' 
And so we thank those disciples for their interruption 
and their action, if only for the gracious response 
which it drew out from the Saviour. 

Rkferkncks.—X. 14.—W. C. E. Newbolt, CourueU of 
Faith and Practice^ p. 104. X. 14-10.—R. E. Hutton, The 
Crottm of Christ, vol. ii. p. 357. X. 15.—II. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Holy Tide Teaching, p. 35. X. 15, 10.—‘ Plain 
Sermons ’ by contributors to the Trade for the Times, vol. x. 
p. 275. 

* And He took them in His arms. —Mark x. i 6. 

‘ Abtisi's,* says Dostoieffsky in one of his novels, * always 
di*aw the Saviour as one who is acting in some .story 
related in the Gospels. I should do difTerently. I 
should represent Chiist alone—the disciples did leave 
Him alone occasionally. I should paint one little 
child left with Him ; this child had been playing 
about with Him, and had probably just been telling 
the Saviour something in its pretty, baby prattle. 
Christ had listened to it, but was now musini^—one 
hand rested on the child’s bright head ; His eyes 
gazing out with a far-off expression. Thought—great 
as the universe—was in His eyes. His face was sad. 
The little one leant its elbow on Christ’s knee, and 
with its cheek resting on its hand, gazed up at Him 
as only children gaze. The sun was setting. And 
there you have my picture.' 

References.—X. 16.—11. Jones, Christian World Pulpit^ 
?ol. xxxvii. 1890, p. 80. R. Collyer, Where the Light Dmlleth, 
p. 105. 

•THEN JESUS. BEHOLDING HIM, LOVED 
HIM* 

* And when He was gone forth into the way, there came one 
running, and kneded to Him, and asked Him, Good Master, 
what shall 1 do that 1 may inherit eternal life ? '—Mark 
X. 17. 

Let us consider the subject of the young man of great 

C essions coming to our Lord, and the wonderful 
that is recoixl^ of him, tliat Jesus beholding him, 
loved him. 

I. What was There that Attracted this Divine 
Love in this young man ? Was it not that every word 
of the young man was verily and indeed true? But 
there was in his heart a feeling of insufficiency. There 
was something more to be done, to he leanied. He 
had tried to keep his life pure, he had tried to keep 
away from the allurements of wealth, and he hod done 
' well, but somehow there was something lacking. He 
felt that bis character was not yet formed, that there 


was .some trial, some treatment from on high, that 
was necessary to perfect his character, and a perfect 
character he would have. So he comes to our Lord 
with that desire in his heart, and our Lord gives him 
the answer, and his heart leaps. ‘One thing thou 
lackest: go thy way, sell whatsoever thou host, and 
give to the poor.' 

II. A Tremendous Charge. —This young man 
wanted an answer to his question, and expcxrtcd a 
hard one, but not so hard, and lie went away sorrow¬ 
ful, for he had great possessions. Tradition tells ua 
that this young man was I^zarus, of whom it is said 
again that the Lord loved Lazarus and his sisters, 
and we can see how his heart was touched. ‘ And the 
Lord, beholding him, loved him,' and that love would 
not let him g(». It followed him even through death, 
and coming back from death it caught him, and 
I^zarus in the end gave up all. Not for reward. 
We never hear of him again. He disappears from 
our sight after the wonder of his recall from the dead. 
No, no great reward, but only the fact that he did 
give up all and followed Jesus. 

III. Self-sacrifice must Mark the Life of Every 
Christian. —The life that is not marked by self-sacri¬ 
fice is not the life of a true disciple of the Lord. To 
some the call comes to-day just os it did to that young 
man, but this, is not the ca.se with everyboily. The 
cull comes in different ways to every person, and it is 
for every soul to realize the voice of Jesus in guiding 
his life. 

(а) Sometimes the command will come to us at 
a crisis in oar life. 

(б) Sometimes in the most sacred moments of 
our Eucharistic Feast. 

(c) Sometimes in the still, small, persistent voice 
of our conscience. 

Then somehow we get to know that our I^rd would 
have us give up something for His sake and we must 
be ready. 

They who learn the power of giving up for the 
Master and giving up for others learn indeed the 
secret of tine joy. 

References.— X. 17. —C. Stanford, Expository Sermons on 
the New Testament, p. 57. T. Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, pp. 
201, 250. W. IVebb-Peploe, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liiL 
1890, p. 300. R, Duckworth, ibid, vol. xliv. 1893, p. 207. 
X. 17-21.—J, B. M. Grimes, ibid. vol. Ixxil. 1907, p. 340. 
X. 17-22.—A. B. Davidson, The Called of God, p. 301. Richard 
Glover, British Weekly Pulpit, vol. ii, p. 350. J. McNeil^ 
Regent Square Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 49 ; see also Christian World 
Pulpit, vol, Ixv. 1904, p. 131. X. 17-27.—A. Maclaren, Ex¬ 
positions of Holy Scripture-St, Mark IX.-XVI, p. 74. X. 17* 
45.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. II. No. 2940. X. 18.—A. R 
Bruce, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxxvii. 1890, p. 210. 

THE DISTINCTIVENESS OP CHRISTIAN 
MORALITY 

* He answered and said unto Him, Master, all these have I 

observed from my youth. Then Jesus said unto him, One 

thing thou lackest: sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to 

the poor.—M arx x. so, 21. 

These are the words of that young man who won the 
love of Jesus before he had embraced the cause of 
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Jesus, It is something to know that one can win 
the love of Christ before he calls himself a Christian — 
iliat the Divine eye recognizes a virtue conferred by 
nature as well as a virtue derived from grace, 

I. The nuestion the young man asked was really 
this: III wiiat I'cspect does Christianity difler from 
the Ten Commandments? What is there in your 
doctrine that can give it a more permanent life than 
can be claimed by these precepts of Moses? He tells 
Jesus that, so far as his consciousness goes, he has 
kept iindeviatingly the law of these commandments. 
He asks what more can be wanted to make him a 
Christian. 

II. 'rhe answer of Chnst is striking: ‘ Go, sell what¬ 
soever thou hast, and give to the poor*. If we would 
see its significance, we must look at the Spirit, and 
not the mere form of the words. Let me try to 
paraphrase what our Lord means: ‘You say you 
riave given to every one his due. It is well; I acimit 
your integrity in this respect But is this the 
measure of all possible integrity? Is it the climax 
of goodness when a man can say that he has rendered 
to every one his due? It is the climax of justice; 
but is justice the highest step on the ladder of good¬ 
ness ? No; there is a step be^’ond justice—generosity. 
It is not enough that you give to your brother what 
he hjis a legal right to; you must impaii; to him that 
to which he has no legal right You have done 
well to respect his pei*son, to keep your hands from 
his property, to abstain from calumniating his nama 
But after all, that is only a ref raining of the hand. 
Is there to be no outstretching of the hand ? 

III. Are you content with doing your brother no 
wrong ? Is there no good that you can do him ? You 
have not killed your brother ; but have you enlarged 
his life? Y*’ou have not stolen; but have you added 
to his store? You have not defamed ; but have you 
spread his virtues? You have brought him no 
domestic dispeace; but have you brought him 
domestic joy? You have refused to covet his pos¬ 
sessions ; but have you ever coveted possessions for 
him ? If not, there remaineth for you a rest that is 
still unachieved.—G. Matheson, Messages of Hope, 
p. 185. 

Revkhkncb.— X. 20-22. — James Martineau, Endsavoun 
After the Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 13. 

JESUS’ APPRECIATION OF MORALITY 

*Then Jesus beholding him loved him.’—M a^k x. ai. 
Whex it is recorded in this vivid Gospel, as by one 
who had seen the affection in the Master’s eye, that 
Jesus loved the young ruler, we ought to allow their 
full meaning to the words. 

I. Upon the face of it Jesus did not regard a person 
who is moral, but not religious, as utterly depraved. 

To say that people who are not {)ious are depraved 
Ib an absurdity, for we know that many persons who 
are not religious practise higher morals, in business 
especially, than some who aie. When Jesus con- 
aiuered this young man’s life the Master loved him, 
and He did not love what was not good. 


II. Jesus’ appreciation of the young ruler also re¬ 
minds us that the more morality there is in the com¬ 
munity, the l)etter both for Church and State. 

III. And Jesus’ treatment of this excellent young 
man suggests that one object of Jesus* mission is to 
raise morality into spirituality. IMorality is like the 
clean and well-chiselled marble of the ancient stoiy, 
beautiful, but cold. When the Spirit of Jesus touches 
it the stone reddens and lives. Religion is morality 
touched with emotion, till, instead of duty we speak 
of love, and to the treasure of a good conscience and 
an honourable life are added the peace which posseth 
all understanding, the joy unspeakable and full of 
glory and that vision of God which in itself is life 
ever! listing. 

It was not in vain that the young ruler kept the 
commandments; it was because he kept them that 
Jesus loved him. It i.s not in vain that any man haa 
lived bravely outside religion, it is because he has 
done so well that Jesus desires to have him for a 
disciple. Our I^id has a welcome for all men who 
will come to Him, even the thief upon the cross ; but 
of onlv one seeker in the Ciospels is it written that 
Jesus foved hinL He was not a reprobate, nor was 
he a Pharisee, he was a well-living and high-minded 
man. When, therefore, one like the young ruler ap¬ 
proaches Jesus, the Master secs a man after His own 
heart When such a man refuses the cioss which 
alone can raise him to his full manhocKl the Master 
is bitterly disappointed. And that man sufTei’s the 
chief loss of life.—J. Watson (Ian Macuixen), The 
Inspiration of Oar Faith, p. 98. 

* Give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.’— 
Mark x. 21. 

In the morning my servant brought me word that 
Levett was called to another state, a state for which, 

I think, he was not unprepared, for he was very use¬ 
ful to the poor.—Du. Johnson’s Lettera. 

The purest forms of our own religion have alway*8 
consisted in sacrificing less things to win greater; 
time, to win eternity; the world, to win the skies. 
The order, sell that thou hast, is not given without 
the promise— thou shalt have treasure in heaven : 
and well for the modern Christian if he accepts the 
alternative as his Master left it—and docs not nracti- 
cally read the command and promise thus: Sell that 
thou hast in the best market, and thou shalt have 
treasure in eternity also .— Ruskin’s Queen of the 
Air, sec. 50. 

Refeiiknces. — X. 21. — Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 11. No. 
21)40. J. Clifford, The Dawn of Manhood, p. 1. Caroline 
Fry, Christ Our Example, p. 102. R. Church, The OifU 
of Civilization, p. 27. David Ross, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. li. 1007 , p. 42. A. Balmain Bruce, ibid. vol. liv. 1808, 
p. 351). George Tyrrell, Oil and Wine, p. 240. X. 21, 22. — 
J. il. Gurney, Plain Preaching to Poor People (5th Series), 
p. 13. X. 21, 28-30. — Stopford A. Brooke, The Fight of 
Fate, p. 254. X. 22.— C. A. Berry, Vieionand Duty, p. 217 ; 
tee also Christian World Pulpit, vol. xli. 1892, p. 264. X. 
23.— W. Hudson Shaw, Christian World Puljni, voL IxxiL 
1007 , p. 131. X. 23-26.— C. Gore, The New Theology amd 
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the Old Religion^ p. 274 ; see also Church Times^ vol. Ivi. 
1906, p. 398, and Christian World Pulpit^ vol, Ixx. 1906, p. 
809. X. 23-27.—J. S. Swan, Short Sermona^ p. 65. 

* It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.’— Mark x. 25. 

Even a desirable mansion may come in useful for 
some pur))ose.. But you, if any way possible, clear 
out of it, your place is not there, and net ween these 
walls, built on the despair and degradation of others, 
you will find it as hard to lead a pure life as is it 
/or a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
ITie evil base of our society eats right through. 
That our wealthy homes are founded on the spolia¬ 
tion of the poor vitiates all the life that goes on 
within them.—From Edward Carpenter, England's 
Ideal. 

Of riches, in particular, as of all the grossest species 
of prosperity, the perils are recorded by all moralists; 
and ever, as of old, must the sad observation from 
time to time occur: Easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle ! Riches in a cultured 
community . . . are the readiest to become a great 
blessing or a great curse. ‘Beneath gold thrones 
and mountains,' says Jean Paul, ‘who knows how 
many giant spirits lie entombed ? * The fii-st fruit 
of riches, especially for the man bom rich, is to teach 
him faith in them, and all but hide from him that 
there is any other faith.— Carlyle on Goethe's 
Works, 

Avarice is rarely the vice of a young man: it is 
rarely the vice of a great man : but Marlborough 
was one of the few who have, in the bloom of youth, 
loved lucre more than wine or women, and who have, 
at the height of greatness, loved lucre more than 

E ower or fame. All the precious gifts which nature 
ad lavished on him he valued chiefly for what they 
would fetch. At twenty he made money of his 
beauty and vigour. At sixty he made money of his 
genius and glory.— Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land, XIV. 

THE OMNIPOTENCE OF FAITH 

'Jesus looking upon them saith, With men it is impossible, 
but not with God: for all things are possible with God.’— 
Mark x. 27. 

1, Man with Qod.—Perhaps in no passage has a 
preposition been more persistently misread than in 
this saying of Chnst. It is usually interpreted as if 
‘with’ were the equivalent of‘to’. Jesus did not 
say ‘to’ but ‘with’: and the distinction is impor¬ 
tant. One sets forth the contrast between man’s 
impotence and God’s power. The other links the 
impotent man with the omnipotent God, and makes 
him strong in the strength of God. 

The subject under discussion is salvation. All the 
resources of humanity at its best are inadequate for 
salvation; but in salvation we are dealing not with 
the resources of man but of God, and all things are 
possible with God. 

II. The Only Condition of this Fellowship is 
Power in Faith. —The promise is to him that be¬ 


lieves. The Scriptures attribute to faith the power 
of the Infinite. This is not true of all faith, for all 
faith is not all-powerful. There ai*e some who trust 
God whom God cannot trust. It is the faith that 
commands confidence to which all things are |)Ossibla 

There are three stages of faith. There is the faith 
that receives, the faith that reckons, and the faith 
that risks. By the first we are justified. By tho 
second we are sanctified. By the third we are en¬ 
dued with the gift of power. Faith that goes forward 
triumphs. The man of faith is omnipotent Being 
with God, he becomes as God. 

III. What do we Mean by Omnipotence?— ^The 
explanation of this power in man must be the same 
as that given to the attribute of omnipotence in God. 
When we say all things are possible to God, we mean 
all things consistent with Himself and with the 
nature of that on which He works. There is noth¬ 
ing of the magician in God. He does not work by 
magic, but by law. 

So with man. When Jesus assures men that all 
things are possible through faith, because faith links 
man with God, He does not mean that there is given 
him unlimited power for capricious use. Power is 
subject to law, and is to be exercised according to 
the will of God. 

With God, all man ought to be he can be, and 
with God, all man ought to do he can do, 

iV. The Impossible Demands of the Kingdom.— 
The kingdom makes impossible demands of all men. 
Every man finds in his life that w'hich corresponds 
to the young ruler’s possessions. The last conflict 
is over some possession whose roots are buried in our 
hearts, or some call for which we have no strength. 
Take hold of God, and nothing shall be impossible 
to you. 

The kingdom demands the impossible in character 
as well as in its conditions of entrance. 

The fig-tree that Jesus cursed is a parable. The 
kingdom of Christ demands that every false and 
unholy thing shall he destroyed from the root He 
did not come to regulate sin, but to destroy it 

God’s call is always to the impossible, but He 
blots the word out of the Christian’s vocabulary by 
making all things possible with him.—S. Chadwick, 
Humanity and God, p. 157. 

Refehknchs.—X. 28-30.—Kugene Bersier, Sermons, p. 311. 
X. 29.—E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts in Past Years, p. 261, 
X. 30.—B. Wilberlbrce, CJirutian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. 
1894, p. 291. X. 32.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
ScHpture—St, Mark IX.-XVI, p. 81. X. 32-52.—VV'. H. 
Bennett, The Life of Christ According to St, Mark, p. 157. X. 
33.—A. Baker, Addresses and Sermons, p. 66. 

* Master, we would that Thou shouldest do for us whaterer we 
ask of Thee,’ —Mark x. 35. 

In society and politics we call those great who have 
devoted their energies to some noble course, or have 
influenced the course of things in some extraordinary 
way. But in every instance, whether in art, science, 
or religion, or public life, there is an universal con¬ 
dition, that a man shall have forgotten himself in his 
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work. If any fraction of his attention is given to the 
honoui*s or rewards which success will bring him, 
there will l)e a taint of weakness in what he does.— 
Feoudk’s Beaconsjield, p. 259. 

Rbfbrenceb.—X. 36.—E. E. Cleali ChTVftuin IVorld Pulpit^ 
vol. Ixxiii. 1908, p. 295. X. 35 - 45 .—A. Maclaren, Exposi. 
tvons of Holy Scripture—SL Mwrk IX.^XVL p. 90. 

‘ Ye shall indeed drink of the cup that I drink of.’—M ark x. 39. 

‘ I BLESS my God,* Samuel Rutherford once wrote, 
^that there is a death and a heaven. I would weary 
to begin again to be a Christian, so bitter is it to 
drink of the cup that Chnst drank of, if I knew not 
that there is no poison in it* 

And again: ‘There is no question but that our 
King and Lord shall be master of the fields at length. 
And we would all be glad to divide the spoil with 
Christ, and to ride in triumph with Him; but, oh, 
how few will take a cold bea of straw in the camp 
with Him I * 

Rbfbrbnoes.—X. 42-45.—H. C. Beeching?, The Grace of 
Episcopacy, p. 1. X. 43, 44 .—N. Boynton, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixxii. 1907, p. 136. X. 43-45.—A. Pearson, Ser¬ 
mons for the People (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 198. 

‘ Whosoever would be first among; you, shall be servant of all.* 
—Mark x. 44. 

With Hildebrand . . . the action of the Church as a 
party ora power came before all thoughts of its higher 
duties.—F rekmak, William the Conqueror, vl 
RsnoRENCBS.—X. 44.—G. Campbell Morgan, The Mimo^ 
ary Manifesto, p. 143. X. 45.—J. E. Carpenter, Chridian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 346. H. Hensley Henson, 
Und, vol. Ixv. 1904, p. 177. X. 46.—A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture — St, Mark IX,~XVI, p. 95. X. 46-48.—H. 
Scott Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ivii. 1900, p. 344. 
X. 46-52.—J. Laidlaw, The Miracles of Our Lord, p. 323. W. 
M. Taylor, The Miracles of Our Sa/viour, p. 400. B. D. Johns, 
Pulpit Notes, p. 24. Archbishop Trench, Notes on the Miracles 
of Ovr Lard, p. 351. R. Higinbotham, Sermons, p. 122. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2955vol. v. No. 266. X. 
47 .— M. Guy Pearse, Jesus Christ and the People, p. 177. X. 
47 ^ 43 .—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 645. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF CHRIST’S SELECTION 

‘ Jesus stood still, and commanded him to be called. And they 
call the blind man, sayin? unto him, Be of good comfort, 
rise; He calleth thee.’— Mark x. 49. 

You will observe Jesus called the blind man while 
he was yet in his blindness. This is the most signifi¬ 
cant and the most suggestive feature of the narrative. 

I. We all feel the value and the glory of religious 
light; but it is a great mistake to imagine .that 
religious light is essential to a man s call. XVe have 
come to look upon the intellectual perplexities of a 
human soul as a sign that this soul is unconverted. 
They are no such sign. This man in the streets of 
Jericho is a typical case. The typical thing about 
him is not that he regains his sight, but that he 
comes to Christ before he has regained his sight. 
The thing that makes him spiritually fit for the 
kingdom of God is not his vision of the light but his 
contact with Jesus. 

II. The moral would to my mind have been equi^lly 


effective without the cure. All the men in the 
streets of Jericho were saying, ‘This mans darkness 
proves him to be outside the kingdom of God *. Jesus 
says, ‘ I will refute that belief; oring the nian to Me 
in his present state of dilapidation ; bring him with 
the burden unrelieved and the night unbroken, and 
even thus I will let him in *, 

HI. Christ is the only Master that has member¬ 
ship for benighted. All others cry, ‘Get your 
sight and come ’. He says, ‘ Come and get your sight *. 
Moses asks cleansing; Soenites desires knowledge; 
Plato needs philosophy ; Hudclha seeks worldly re¬ 
nunciation ; Confucius demands orderly life; John 
Baptist requires the fruits of repenlance. But Christ 
will accept the hearing of a voice in the night. He 
does not ask preliminary morning. He does not ask 
antecedent vision. He does not ask, for the opening 
miles, a knowledge of the way. He only appeals to 
the ear; He says, 'Come*.—G. Matiikson, Me88age$ 
of Hope, p. SS. 

Rkpkrkncbs.— X. 49 .— Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 
1389 ; vol. xxvii. No. 1587. X. 50.—A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture —6 ’f. Mark IX,-XVI. p. 100. 

* Lord, that I might receive my sight.* — Mark x. 51. 
Compare Longfellow*s lines on Bartiimeu.s. Also 
George Macdonald’s saving about prayer: ‘ Him ’at 
gangs to God wi’ a sair heid ’ill the suner gang til 
’im wi’a sair hert’. 

Rkferknces.— X. 51.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlii. No. 
2468. H. J. Wilmot-Buxtoii, Plain Preaching to Poor People 
(9th Series), p. 102. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture-St, Mark IX,-XVI, p. 107. XI. 1 ; XII. 44.- 
W. H. Bennett, The Life of Christ According to St, Mark, p. 
169. XL 2.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, 
Mark IX,-XVL p. 109. XI. 2-6.—Father Benson, Eiyht 
Sermons and Addresses, p. 11. XI. 3.—S. Baring-Gould, 
Plain Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 314. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Mark IX.-XVI. p. 119. 

‘ And they bring the colt to Jesus, and He sat upon him.*— 
Mark xi. 7. 

Nature is thoroughly mediate. It is made to serve. 
It receives the dominion of man as meekly as the ass 
on which the Saviour rode. It offers all its kingdoms 
to man as the raw material which he may mould into 
what is useful.— Emerson. 

Referencb.— XI. 9, 10.—W. J, Butler, Sermons for Work¬ 
ing Men, The Oxford Sermon Library, vol. ii. p. 200. 

THE PROFANATION OF THE TEMPLE 

* And Jesus entered into Jerusalem, and into the temple : and 
when He had looked round about upon all things, and now 
the eventide was come, He went out unto Bethany with 
the twelve.’— Mark xi. ii. 

What was it that Jesus Christ saw in the Temple ? 
What was it that He determined to cleanse on that 
day of His wrath which was coming, that day which 
began with the withered fig-tree and ended with flying 
barterers, overturned counters, scattered sheep ana 

oxen? rm L 

I. He saw meaningless formahsm. Tiie sheep 
and oxen were in the Temple courts for a religious 
purpose, and the changei-s are there that nothing but 
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the Temple shekel might intrude upon the reverence 
due to holy things, and yet Jesus Christ turns out 
both one and the other. Why is it ? There is 
nothing to compare with the in*everence of habit 
when we let religion get into a mechanical CToove to 
such an extent that we lose all sense of the object 
of our religious worship. Surely it has reached the 
height of irony when He to Whom all worship pointed, 
He Who was the true Lamb of God, He Who initi¬ 
ated and appointed the service of the Temple for 
Himself, must stand there alone and unknown in His 
Temple, and He to Whom Israel looked as their 
peace, should be constrained to visit Israel only in 
wrath. 

II. His eye lightens on a more positive insult still 
to His Father’s house. The sheep and the oxen, as 
they herded together in the Temple courts, were a 
living proof that the Jew had forgotten the great 
reverence due to holy places and holy things. 

We feel we must ask ourselves with some earnest¬ 
ness, Does He trace in my worship itself that rever¬ 
ence which He ought to find for the presence of God 
and the honour of His holy house ? We do not 
drive out the sheep and oxen of unworthy, wander¬ 
ing, irreverent thoughts which prevent our worahip 
because we do not really feel the presence of God. 

III. But besides the iiTeverence which profanes the 
sanctuary, our Blessed Lord, as He ga/es round the 
magnificent Temple, cannot but have seen the sight, 
painful to His holy eyes, of men who had grown 
away froin religion^ men in whom religion contri- 
butecl nothing to the solid welfare of their life, but 
rather stood outside it: railed off, shut in, like some 
church in a busy city rarely used, and thinly at¬ 
tended, by worshippers. It must have stood; out 
with a skaip and ghastly contrast before the eyes of 
Christ on this Palm Sunday evening—the sacrince of 
the whole bumt-offering, symbolizing the exhaustion 
of Gk)d’s wrath on sin ; the trespass-offering as if to 
do away with the recurrent burden of sin ; the peace- 
ofTeriiig of a soul at peace with God, this was the 
meaning of the oxen, and the sheep, and of the doves 
for purification—this on the one hand ; and on the 
other, there were the loose lives, the broken morality, 
the cruelty, the deceit, the injustice, the inability to 
recognize the higher life. Everything to symbolize, 
and to effect the complete extirpation of sin, with 
sin scientifically encamped in high places before the 
rery forces which were meant to overthrow it 

Is our religion touching our life ? This is the vital 
question for us all. Or is it merely a crowd of sheep 
and oxen, a multiplicity of sacrifices outside us, which 
leave us uninfluenced and untouched ? Christ surely 
looks from the Temple to the life, from the lire 
to the Temple, to see in life sin pursued with an 
exhaustion of hatred until it is consumed, to see 
the soul gradually gaining peace with God through 
Jesus Christ.—W. C. E. Nkwbolt, Words of Exhor- 
iation^ p. 131. 

Rbfbrbnoks.—XI. 11.—J. S. Maver, ChrUUan World 
PulpU^ vol. Ixxiii. 1906, p. 247. J. Bannerman, Sermons^ p. 


153. Maiidell Creighton, Univenity and other Sermons^ p. 
48. Xi. 12-14.—Archbishop Trench, Note$ on the Miracles of 
Our Lord^ p. 357. XI. 12-14, 20-24. —John Laidlaw, The 
Miracles of Our Lord, p. 125. XI. 12-14, 20-20.— W. M. 
Taylor, The Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 413. XI. 13.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 555. XI. 13,14. —A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Mark IX.~XVL p. 127. XI. 
14.—J. S. Swan, Short Sermons, p. 202, 

* And Jesus went into the temple, and began to cast out them 

that sold and bought—M ark xi. 15. 

‘One is sti'uck,’ says Dr. John Ker {Thoughts, pp. 
102, 103), ‘ in reding the account of the purifying 
of the Temple by Christ that He should have bestowed 
so much thought on what was so sure to become ob¬ 
solete by His own word, Jt is finished. We do not 
read elsewhere of the indignation of our Lord rising 
to such a height, and taking the form of actual com¬ 
pulsion. It is the seal of Christ set on the sacred¬ 
ness of the old Temple worship, all the more needed 
that He was about to remove it; but still more is it 
a vivid waming against the union between covetous¬ 
ness and religion or rather the form of religion. 
That evil reached a visible height when the ssue of 
indulgences and the building of St. Peter’s went hand 
in hand. But it has ap|Kiared-so often, and in all 
sections of the Church, that the entrance ^ the 
money-changera into the Temple may be called the 
normal danger of Christianity. Drunkenness and 
sensuality, which had their shrines in the old pagan 
pantheon, have still a place in the hearts of many 
professed woi’shippei's in the house of God, but it is 
Mammon who still sets up his tables in the o}>en 
coui-t.’ 

WORKING TOWARDS IDEALS 

* For all nadona’— Mark xi. 17. 

* All nations,’ ‘ of all nations It was a great read¬ 
ing of the Scriptures: this was a thunder sermon. 
Jesus Christ was no patriot, Jesus Christ was a philan¬ 
thropist ; the Son of God was no politician. He was 
a statesman, He grasped the whole situation, and 
allotted to everyone, east or west, north or south, 
what was proper to the occasion and the environ¬ 
ment. 

1. Jesus Christ looked over all the walls of the 
Temple and the outside paits of the Temple, the low 
walls that marked definitions of space and in a certain 
sense of consecration and proprietorship. He re¬ 
cognized the Temple in its unity, the Temple in its 
ideality, in its high poetic spiritual meaning, and, 
making a lash, He scourged these fellows from the 
urlieus of the holy place; for, said He, My Father’s 
ouse is for all nations; every bit of it is sanctified, 
every stone has been purified in the fire of the Divine 
acceptance; be off! go! and the thong made itself 
heard in the air. What a blessed and comforting 
thought that Jesus Christ saw the whole house, the 
whole idea, and that He foresaw a day when that 
idea would spread amongst all nations, and king and 
peasant of this land and of that shall be equally 
welcome and equally recognized os members of the 
Father’s household. 
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Ver, 24. 


Now in this instance Jesus Christ accuses the 
intruders, and those who permitted the intrusion, of 
nan-ow-minded ideas, and He accuses them of l^ing 
imperfect and misleading interpretera of the Divine 
revelation ana puniose. To have Jesus Christ i-ead 
the Bible with us, tnat would be educational, spiritual 
instruction. Divine inspiration. He would take us 
into the roots of things, He would get behind the 
north wind of words and fill us with the spirit of 
wisdom and of grace. 

II. Jesus Christ included the whole human race 
in the Temple idea. God never commanded any 
temples to be built for twos and threes, and to end 
their purpose in these trivial numbers. When He 
saved the twos and threes it was that He might save 
the world through them. Sometimes the number 
was very small, but it was a vital number; there was 
enough saved, sometimes called the remnant, out of 
which to get the biggest forests that ever waved on 
the hill-sides of the world He said He would save a 
city. He would save a remnant, He would save one 
little child. He would save eight persons, He would 
save an Isaac; He would do a womier of this kind, 
but always having before His eyes the world, the 
whole world, all nations, every creature. That is the 
Divine love, and it is useless our endeavouring to 
whittle it away by verbal criticism and bv some 
monstrous display of our io^orance or our selfishness. 

III. If we take this principle and carry it round 
the whole area of human life, it will be a light to 
lighten the narrowest mind. We are to regard the 
child in the light of his manhood. See the man in 
the child ; see all the rights of property in any little 
bit of string which the child calls his own ; see the 
citizenship of heaven in the child nestling trustfully 
in your oreast and heai*t. Thus take the larger 
view; thus interpret all things ideally and trans- 
cendentally.— Joskph Parker, City Temple Pulpit, 
vol. HL p. 78. 

REFBRcifOBa~XI. 17.—O. C. Lorimer, Chridian World 
Pulpit^ vol. llv. 1898, p. 259. J. Parker, OUy Temple Pulpit, 
vol. lii. p. 78. XI. 19.—W. L. Watklnson, Noon-Day Ad- 
dreem, p. 85. C. F. Aked, Chridian World Pulpit, vol. 
zxzviii. 1890, p. 408. XI. 20-23.—H. Scott Holland, ChrU- 
fidn World PulpU, vol. lx. 1901, p. 153; aee alto Church 
Timee, vol. zlvi. 1901, p. 260. 

* Have faith in God.*— Mark zi. aa-a 4 . 

Iv man has in all ages had enough to encounter, 
there has, in most civilized ages, been an inward force 
vouchsafed him, whereby the pressure of things out¬ 
ward might be withstood. Obstruction abounded ; 
but faith also was not wanting. It is by faith that 
man removes mountains; while he had faith his limbs 
might be wearied with toiling, his back galled with 
bearing; but the heart within him was peaceable 
and resolved. . . . Faith gave him an inward will¬ 
ingness ; a world of strength wherewith to confront 
a world of difficulty. The true wretchedness is here: 
that the difficulty remain and the stren^h be lost; 
that we have the labour and want the willingness.— 
Carlyle on Characterietice, 


Rbfbrenobs.—XI. 22.—J. Marshall Lang, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1. 1896, p. 390. Ambrose Shepherd, ibid. vol. 
Ixiv. 1903, p. 267. Spurgeon, Sermont, vol. zzlv. No. 1444. 
XI. 22, 23. —J. Hamilton, Faith in Ood, p. 43. R. £. 
Hutton, The (kovm of Christ, vo\. i. p. 187. XI. 23, 24.— 
J. O. James, Pi'oblems of Prayer, p. 91. 

•What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.’—M ark xi. 24. 

What an awful weapon prayer is! Mark xl 24 
saved me from madness in my twelve months* sorrows; 
and it is so simple and so wide—wide as eternity, 
simple as light, true as God Himself; and yet it is 
just the last text of Scripture which is talked of» or 
preached on, or used.— Charles Kingsley. 

PRAYER 

• What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.’— Mark xi. 24* 

1. It is not quite easy to see what our Lord meant 
It is quite easy, however, to see one thing that He 
did not mean. His disciples certainly did not under¬ 
stand their Teacher to oner them the wishing-cap of 
a children’s tale; they did not understand Him to 
say that all who pray can get what they want For 
they must constantly have prayed as they felt to no 
puipose; yet they prayed and believed in prayer; 
they could not have disbelieved in it without throw¬ 
ing over their faith altogether. 

May not the explanation be something of this 
kind? Our instinct l)ears witness to the fact and 
the belief that prayer is a beneficent force. Wc 
realize this dimly, but our Loixl vrith His infinitely 
greater spiritual sensitiveness and His infinitely 
clearer spiritual insight saw this as we do not see it-— 
saw it 80 clearly and so certainly that He can hardly 
find words strong enough to express His meaning 
or to impress it on the minds of His followers. 

11. Prayer is an instinct; that which we desize 
deeply enough we pray for. 

We may by wilful neglect, by careless indifTeienoe^ 
have fallen from the habit; we may have almost 
perauaded ourselves that it is, from the theistic point 
of view, illogical or irreverent, when suddenly we are 
caught, as it were unawares; some great crisis has 
arisen, some great desire has seized us, and before we 
have time to think, we are praying—^a poor kind of 
praying this, but yet praying. 

Why is not the momentary mood of a crisis the 
constant habit of a lifetime ? Is it because desire is 
absent ? It certainly is so in many cases. We do 
not pra^, not because we doubt, but because we do 
not desire, or because we do not desire persistently. 
While desire compels us to pray, prayer also limits 
and directs, stimulates and strengthens desire. 

So our Lord teaches that prayer is not only a 

K rivilege, but a duty; not only that we may pray, 
ut that we must pray ; not only occasional prayer 
as the outcome of a great and special need, but 
habitual prayer as the consequence of our continued 
necessities. 

If the first is a spiritual instinct which our Lonl 
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Ver. tt. 


recognizes and encourages, the second is a spiritual 
cffoi't which He urges and assists. 

III. Christ laid down no value as to the times and 
seasons of prayer—these He leaves to the individual 
conscience—but He ofrei*s us a pattern, very short, 
but very comprehensive, of what our habitual prayer 
should be. 

The lx?ginning and the end of it is God. We may 
tell God of our bodily wants, plead for the forgive¬ 
ness our souls need. Ilut it is upon God's will, not 
ours, that the emphasis is laid ; His will is our sancti- 
6cation.—F. Ealand, The Spirit of Life^ p. 38. 

Rkkbiikncbs.—XI. 24.—R. J. Campbell, Chritiian JV orW 
Pulpit, vol. Uxiii. 1908, p. 248. J. O. James, ProbUmt of 
Prayer, p. 67. Spurgeon, Sermont, vol. vi. No. 328. 

‘Forgive . . . that your heavenly Father may forgive you.*— 
Mark xi. 25. 

‘Forgive us,' say we, * our offences, as we forgive them 
that trespasse against us.' \Vhat else inferre we by 
that petition, but that we offer Him our soule voide 
of all revenge and free from all rancour? We never¬ 
theless invoice God and call on His aid, even in the 
complot of our grievousest faults, and desire His 
assistance in all manner of injustice and iniquitie.— 
MoirrAiGNE (Florio’s version). 

Can you conceive Jesus Christ—nay, any wise man 
you have hapfiened to meet—amid the unnatural 
gloom of Elsinore? Is not every action of Hamlet 
rompted by a fanatical impulse, which tells him that 
uty consists in revenge alone? And does it require 
a superhuman effort to recognize that revenge never 
can oe a duty ?— Maeterlinck. 

Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of our 
thoughts, the evenness of recollection, the seat of 
meditation, the rest of our cares, and the calm of our 
tempest; prayer is the issue of a (|uiet mind, of un¬ 
troubled thoughts, it is the daughter of charity, and 
the sister of meekness ; and he that prays to God with 
an angry, that is, with a troubled and discomposed 
spirit, is like him that retires into a battle to medi¬ 
tate, and sets up his closet in the outquarters of an 
aimy.—.J eremy Taylor. 

RKi-'KnKNCE8.—XI. 32.—C. Gore, Chrutian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlix. 1890, p. 161. XI. 33.—E. B. Speirs, A Present 
Advent, p. 307. XII. 1-9.—W. Gray Elmslie, Expository 
Lectures and Hermons, p. 230. XII. 1-12.—A. Maclaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture—St. Mark IX.-XVI. p. 137. 

THE SACRIFICE OF GOD 

* He had yet one, a beloved son ; He sent him last unto them, 
saying, They will reverence my son,’—M ark xii. 6, 

In this brief and simple verse I find two great things, 
the things that constitute the very coi*e and heart of 
the Gos|)el. I find in it the glory of Christ and the 
infinite love of the Father, 

I. The Glory of Christ.—You remember the com¬ 
ment John makes, in the very opening verses of his 
Gospel, u]K)n the earthly life of our Lord. .John and 
the other disciples had lived for two or three years in 
dosest intimacy with the Word made flesh. And 
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looking back upon that marvellous life, John says that 
the dominant impression created by it was that of 
glory, and the glory was that of the only begott^ 
of the Father, full of grace and truth. Now that if 
the glory that Jesus in this parable claims for HimsetC 
He declares Himself to be ‘ the only begotten of the 
Father*. Look at the woitls, ‘ He had yet one, a be¬ 
loved Son,' or as the old version puts it, ‘ He had yet 
one Son, His well-beloved*. This sentence, as Dr. 
A. B. Bruce says, has a most important and vital bear¬ 
ing on the self-consciousness of Jesus. It shows us that 
Jesus thought of Himself as holding an ahsolvfely 
unique relationehip to Ood. 

II. The Love of the Father.—God is the real sulv 
ject of this vei-se. ‘ He had yet one, a beloved son: 
He sent Him last unto them, saying, “They will 
reverence my Son **.* And the ‘ He * who did all this 
is God. The subject of it all, jrou may say, is God'f 
care and love for Israel. Israel is the vineyaid around 
which He has set a hedp, in which He has digged a 
pit, and to defend which He has built a tower; and 
the Israelites are the people to whom He sends ser¬ 
vant after servant, and as a last device His Son. And 
lie sent servant after servant and at last His Son 
because of His great and unspeakable love for them. 
But though primarily it sets forth the love of God for 
Israel, it is a picture, too, of God's love for all men. 
With the great love of which this pamble speaks He 
besets us and pursues us and seeks to save us. And 
there are two characteristics of this love which my 
text emphasizes. 

1. This is the firsts— its persistency. Of all the 
dimensions of the Divine love I marvel most at its 
length, at its persistency, at its endurance. I know 
of human loves that have reached down deep and have 
stretched out wide, and have lifted up their objects 
high. But I know no human love that can last, and 

f persist, and endure, like the love of God. It is the 
ength of it that fills me with wonder and amazement 
It is the length of it that passes knowledge. It 014<- 
lasts, and ouf-persists, and oui-endures every human 
love. ‘ When father and mother forsake me, the Lord 
will take me up.* That is a true word that Peter 
says, that the long-suffering of our Lord is salvo-, 
tion. The long-suffering of the Lord, the patience 
and pei’sistence of the love of God, the length of it, 
that is our salvation. 

2. And the second characteristic of the love of God 
I find in the text is the self-sacrifice of it. * He had 
yet one,' the text says. ‘ a beloved Son ; He sent Him *. 
What a world of almost heart-breaking pathos there 
is in that little sentence! ‘ He had yet One, a beloved 
Son ; He sent Him* How eager and anxious that 
master of the vineyard must have been for those 
husbandmen when, to restore right relations between 
himself and them, He sent His only Son, His weW- 
beloved Son, knowing to what He waa sending Him. 
And this is just a symbol and suggestion of the love 
of God. How God must have loved us men, who had 
so grievously sinned against Him, when, to save u% 
He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever be- 
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Heveth in Him should not perish but have everlastini; 
life. I have no plummet to 'athom a love like that 
You ask me how great is God’s love. 1 cun only 
answcT, it is as great os the Cross of His only Son.— 
J. D. Jones, The Gospel of Grace, p. 102. 

RiSPKnKNGiss.—XII. C.—A. Maclaren, Expontiom of Holy 
MeriptureSt. Mark IX.-XVL p. 144. XII. 0-9.— Spurgeon, 
HermonM, vol. xxxiu. No. 1961. XII. 12-44 .—IbuL vol. lii. 
No. 2989. 

PHARISAISM STILL ALIVE 

* They knew that He had spoken the parable against them: 

and they left Him, and went their way.*— Mark xii. 12. 

Towards the very end of our great IVLuster’s ministry, 
He seems, almost of set purpose, to come to quite 
close quarters with the various recognized authorities 
of His own Jewish Church, as well os with the self- 
constituted authority of its various parties. 

His object, I take it, was twofold. First, He must 
assert the supremacy of Divine principle over human 
rule, and secondly. He must be the Divine Champion 
on behalf of humanity of its own responsible mental 
and moral freedom. 

I. He is not afraid of human nature, though He 
is ‘grieved at the hardness of their hearts*. He 
challenges it to come out into the 0 |x^n away from 
all mere temporary expedients and q^echanical rules. 
He even challenges by His actions conventional 
authority, conventional opinions, views, and pi’ejudices. 
Theix; is a 8U8i)icion of a mighty claim as He faces 
Pharisees, Sauducees, and Hcrodians, and their 
current, highly reputable, yet self-centred rules of life 
and ways of tnought and action. 

II. And in the rule of life and service to Himself, 
and, on His behalf, to humanity, there is the same 
avoidance of all party formulas and party definitions. 
He strikas home to the very heart of humanity from 
the Heart of Divinity. ‘ Preach the Gospel * to every 
cieature—we might almost say to ‘all creation*. 

In each pai’able we hear a voice behind the voice, 
a mystic note within the music, that attracts without 
violence and subdues without force, until we find our 
own souls answering. We, too, perceive, like the 
Pharisees, that ‘ He has spoken this parable against 
ourselves *. 

III. And each time the voice comes home to con¬ 
science as a final issue, as an eternal principle. The 
Divine Master, the consummate Teacher, the Good 
Physician, the Etemal Wisdom of God has cut clean 
through our sophistnes, swept aside our partialities, 
torn off the soothing poultice of self-flattery and 
opened the wound itself, the wound of pride, and let 
out the deadly matter, and poura in the wine of 
penitential gi*ace and the healing unction of His 
forgiveness; and brings us by His own transpoiting 
grace to the House of Rest, where He leaves us His 
own Incarnate life and the virtue of that life, in 
saci-amental, healing, strengthening, perfecting power ; 
and yet so greatly does He res^iect our moral freedom 
that this glory of a perfect life only results—so for 
08 we co-operate in faith and effort. The Pharisws, 
oia8k*wearer8----<as all are tempted to be—recognizing 


the Voiie of Eternal IViith, avoided it; perceiving 
the final issue laid at their feet, yet spurned it, ana 
‘left Him and went their wav* into the outer dark* 
ness.—Hisiiop Gaul, The Church Family News¬ 
paper, 18 September, 1908, p. 795. 

‘ Render to Caesar the things that are Csesar* 8 , and to God tha 
thing^s that ore God’s.’—M ark xii. 17 . 

Christ answered the Herodians according to their 
condition. ‘Show me the tribute-money,* said He— 
and one took a penny out of his pocket—if you use 
money which has the image of Caesar upon it, and 
which he has made current and valuable—that is, 
if you are men of the state, and gladly enjoy the 
advantages of (Cesar's goveinincnt, then pay him 
back some of his own when he demands it. ‘Render 
theixTore to Ca*sar that which is Cjesar’s, and to God 
those things which are God’s’—leaving them no 
wiser than hefoi*e as to which was which, for they did 
not wish to know,—T horkau on Civil Disobedience. 

Rekkrkncbs.—XII. 17 .—S. Kinff, Ckrwtian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixiii. 1003. p. 359. G. D. Hooper, ibid. vol. xl. 1891, 
p. 3.5o. XU. 18-27.—J. Denney, ibid. vol. xlvi. 1894, p. 368. 
XII. 21-31. (R.V.).—Martin, ihul. vol. lii. 1897, p* 30. 

* When they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry nor 
are g^iven in inarriag^e; but ore as the angels which are ia 
heaven.*~MARK xn. 25. 

See Mrs. llcTry’s remarks in the forty-fourth chapter 
of The Ordeal of Richard FevereL 

Kkkkhknces.—XII. 20, 27.— C. Gore, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlix. 1896, p. 251. XII. 28.—J. A. Bain, 
Questions Answered by Christ, p. 88. XII. 28-31.—T. P. 
Lockyer, Inspirations of the Christian Life, p. 35. 

• Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.*—M ark xn. 3 a 
Chaucer’s remarkably trustful and affectionate char¬ 
acter appears in his familiar, yet innocent and reverent 
manner of speaking of his God. He comes into his 
thought without any false reverence, and with no 
more parade than the zephyr to his ear. If Nature 
is our mother, then God is our father. There is less 
love and simple practical trust in Shakespeai-e and 
Milton. How rarely in our English tongue do we 
find expressed any affection for God! Certainly, 
there is no sentiment so rai-e as the love of God. 
Herbert almost alone expresses it, * Ah, my dear 
God —Thoreau, a Week on the Concord (Friday). 

* With all thy mind.’—M ark xii. 30 , 

The queen (Caroline) had some higher intellectual 
interests which to Walpole probably seemed as pure 
nonsense as they seemed to King George. She often 
tried to make him read Butler*s Analogy, but he 
told her that his religion was fixed, and that he had 
I no desire either to change or to improve it—M orley*! 
I Walpole, p. 97. 

While I was in that country, viz. of the Penpont 
district, I had advantage of converse with Mr. Murray, 
a learned and holy man; the meeting of which two 
in a character was not very frequent there.— ^Thomas 
Boston. 

Rbfkrbncbs.—XII. 30.—L. R. Rawntley, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxxviii. 1890, p. 3a E. W. Attwood, Ssmmt 
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Ver. 41. 


/w Clergy and Laity^ p. 223. J. H. Thom, A Spiritual Faiths 
p. 99 . Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. iii. No. 1G2. XII. 30, 31.— 
W, H. Murray, 3^ Fruiti of the Spirit, pp. 246, 257. 

Mark xxi. 31. 

Any one associated with Lord Aberdeen might 
always rest assured that he was safe in his handa 
When our law did not allow pnsoners the benefit of 
counsel, it was commonly said that the judge was 
counsel for the prisoner. Loitl Aberdeen was always 
counsel for the absent Doubtless he had pondered 
much upon the law, Thou ihalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. It had entered profoundly into his being, 
and foimed a large part of it— Gladstoke, quoted 
in Morle/s Life, n. pp. 6S9, 640). 

RBFKRBNcn.—XII. 33.— W, Brock, The Rdigiout Difficulty 
in the SchooU and the Education Bill, Sermons, 1000-1902. C. 
Silvester Home, Chrietian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxi. 1907t P* 
355 . 

NOT PAR FROM THE KINGDOM 
' Then art not far from the kingdom of God.'—M ark zn. 34. 

What became of this hopeful young lawyer I cannot 
tell. Whether he actually reached and entered Uie 
kingdom he was so near to, we are not informed. 

I. He was * not far fram the kin^oni,* because he 
had begun to think seriously on religion. 

II. Because he had already begun to attach greater 
importance to the spirit than to the letter. 

III. Because he was sincerely desirous of acting up 
to the measure of light which he poasessed. 

IV. Because he was amiable and virtuous. He 
was strictly moral, circumspect, and pure.—J. Thaik 
Davidsok, The City Youth, p. 267. 

NOT FAR OFF 

* Thon art not far from the kingdom of God.*—M ark xii. 34. 
The man to whom these words were addressed was 
a candid inquirer. 

I. The Characteristics of those who are not far 
from the Kingdom. 

1 . They may possess considerable knowledge of 
Scripture. 

2. They may make a candid confession of their 
belief. 

5. They may have strong convictions of sin. 

4. They may have a desire to amend their lives. 

6 . They may have partially reformed. 

They only need Repentance and Faith. 

II. The Reasons why they do not Enter the 
Kingdom. 

1 . Difficulties in the way. 

2 . Advantages in a middle course. 

8 . Belief that they ai-e Christians already. 

4. Reluctance to observe the needful conditions. 

HI. The Inducements to Enter. 

1. The blessedness of those who do. 

5. The miseiy of those who do not.—P. J. Aostik, 
SetdM and Saplings, p. 88. 

Ramuron.—XII. i 34.— A. Maolaren, Expoeitiiam of Holy 
Berij^wre^Si. Mark IX.-XVI. p. 148. C. Perren, Revival 
Bermans m Outline, p. 258. R. L. Drummond, Christian 


World Pulpit, vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 85. W. L. Watkinson, ibid. 
vol. Ixi. 1902, p. 259. H. Hensley Henson, ibid. vol. Ixili. 
1903, p. 180. H. Montagu Butler, HarroxS School Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 63. J. S. Swan, Short Sermone, p. 213. 

* Plain Sermons' by contributors to the Tracte for the Timee, 
vol. V. p. 297. Spurgeon, Sermone, vol. xxvi. No. 1517 ; 
vol. Hi. No. 2989. XII. 37.—A. B. Bruce, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxxvii. p. 42. P. M. Muir, ibid. vol. xHv. 1893^ 
p. 107* J. H. Jellett, Ihe Elder Son, p. 141. Mark Guy 
Pearse, Jesue Christ and the People, p. 57* 

CASTING INTO THE TREASURY 
*And Jesus sat down over against the treasury, and beheld 
how the multitude cast money into the treasury, and many 
that were rich cast in mach. And there came a poor 
widow, and she cast in two mites, which make a farthmg.' 
—Mark xii. 41. 

Take the incident of this Gospel story. May it not 
suggest to us a special fact of immense significance 
not apparent on the surface of things ? That Temple 
court, those thirteen brazen ches^, that procession 
of contributors, each with his special offering—may 
they not represent to us, in idea at least, a picture 
or parable of what is going on perpetually in the 
drama of human life, and at the same time bring 
before us a vision of the unseen, unheard judgment 
of Christ upon the works and ways of men ? 

I. Every single life is in itself an offertory, a con¬ 
tribution, made to the great sum of human influencea 
and examples. Some faint resemblance to this idea 
of a common treasury to which all in their several 
ways contribute may be seen in the demands and 
expectations of men and women when united in socieJ 
groups. The rich and powerful are welcome as the 

* benefactors' of society, and society rewards them 
with its smiles. Modest and humble goodness may 
pass by with its slender offering, rich only in the coin 
of love and self-sacrifice, but such coinage has no 
appreciable value in the eyes of the * children of this 
world 

II. As a contrast, let us look at the spirit in 
which our Lord appraised the two types of character 
that passed before Him in the Temple court, and 
notice which of the two appeared to Him to be the 
pure gold and which the showy tinsel. 

1. First, we cannot fail to see that the test applied 
by Christ to human conduct, here as always, was 
a spiritual test. In the matter of giving He pro¬ 
nounced that the vital question is not how much you 
give, but what element of sacrifice enters into your 
gift. Love and self-surrender are the core of practical 
Christianity. ‘My son, give Me thy heart,* is the 
sum and substance of all the commandments. In 
God's sight he who does not give himself as the best 
part of his offering, with no eye to any future recom¬ 
pense, gives what has no spiritual value. 

2. Another point is that there may be more 
spiritual nobleness, more of thei morally sublime, in 
some obscure, hidden life that hardly anyone notices 
than in many of the conspicuous acts of mstinguished 
persons which are recorded in the pages of histoxy. 
We are reminded by our Lord’s praise of the poor 
widow that obscurity is a condition, sometimes the 
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necessary condition, of much of the most self-denying 
work that is done in the world. 

III. Our own experience may teach the lesson that 
it is not often to the wealthy, the powerful, or the 
brilliant that we owe the deepest gratitude for 
timely aid, generous sympathy, or ennobling influence. 

It should never be forgotten that the tiue givers, 
the true helpera of mankind, are those whose efforts 
cost them much labour and suffering, and who, in 
seeking the good of others, purchase it with their own 
heart’s blood. Only in those who cast into life’s 
treasury their love and sympathy, the most precious 
of offerings, charged with sore travail of soul and 
much inward pain, does Christ recognize the image 
and likeness of His own perfect sacrifice of Himself. 
—J. W. Shepard, Light and Life, p. 192. 

Rbperences.—XII, 41-44.—C. H. Parkhurst, Christian 
fTcrld Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1903, p. 179. T. Martin, ibid. vol. 
Ixbc. 1900, p. 397. John McNeill, Regent Square Pulpit^ vol. 
li. p. 65. S. Martin, Rain Upon the Mown Orast, p. 380. 
Lynch, Three Monthd Ministry, p. 118. 

Mark xii. 4a. 

In ‘ the book of the Three Maiden Sisters ’ (Professor 
at the Breakfast Table, x.), Oliver Wendell Holmes 
tells of a poor widow who, * fighting hard to feed 
and clothe and educate her children, had not for¬ 
gotten the poorer ancient maidens,’ sending the 
thi*ee spinsters *a fractional pudding from her own 
table. I remembered it the other day as I stood by 
the place of rest, and I felt sure that it was remem- 
beiea elsewhere. I know there are prettier words 
than pudding, but I can’t help it—the pudding 
went upon the i^ecord, I feel sui*e, with tne mite 
which was cast into the treasury by that other poor 
widow whose deed the world shall remember for 
ever.’ 

References. —XII. 43.—M. Guy Pearse, Jesus Christ and 
iKe People, p. 238. XII. 43, 44.—R. Collyer, Where the 
Light Dwelleth, p. 122. E. L. Hull, Sermons Preached at 
King*e Lynn (3rd Series), p. 213. XIII.—W. H. Bennett, 
The Life of Christ According to St. Mark, p. 208. 

THE MATERIAL AND THE SPIRITUAL 

* And as He went out of the temple, one of His disciples saith 
unto Him : Master, see what manner of stones and what 
buildings are here I *—Mark xiii. i. 

It stands out clearly in our story that Jesus did not 
care for the Titanic stones on which the Jewish 
Temple i*ested. They were crying out to the disciples 
of man’s power over matter, and the disciples were 
full of wonder at it, but Jesus did not care for it. 
There was a higher, fuller power of man, another 
conquest of the world which these men had missed, 
and, because of their missing that, this mere material 
triumph did not interest or move Him. He pro¬ 
phesied how transitory it was all to prove, and so 
passed on and left it 

I. We need to know that that is always true. It 
is something which we who call ourselves the seiwants 
of Jesus Christ have no right ever to forget—that 
He never is impressed by merely material success or 


power any more than He was when He saw them in 
Jerusalem. It was not what He came into the world 
to bring to pass. 

II. Christ does value the material, but always 
with an outlook beyond it to the spiritual. If we 
keep this in view, I think we may believe, with the 
profoundest reverence, that there is no work upon 
material things faithfully done by man which God 
does not look upon with pleasure. Thoroughness 
and beauty are tne two excellent qualities of man’s 
work upon material things. God is the Creator, and 
if in the creation we can read anything of the 
Creator, these two dispositions, thorougliness and 
beauty, must lie at the very centre of His Being; 
for they everywhere pervade the world that He has 
made. 

No man can read the Gkwpels and not catch the 
tone of such a sympathy as proves that wherever 
the eye of Christ fell upon any man in Palestine who 
in those days was doing thorough or beautiful work 
in any department of activity, the Man of men 
lionou'-ed him for it and rejoiced in it Do not think 
of Him who brought our nature to its best as being 
totally estranged from those things which ninety- 
nine-hundredths of our race are doing all the time. 
Think of Him as caring for it all, as caring foi- what 
they did and for what you are doing ; hut always as 
being pieserved from the slavery of material things 
by two principles which wei'e absolutely despotic and 
invariable with Him—the principle that no material 
thing was entirely satisfactory unless it could reveal 
some spiritual usefulness, and the principle that if 
any material thing, however beautiful, hindered any 
spirituality, there should be no hesitation about 
sacrificing it Look at those two principles. See if 
they did not both absolutely rule in Christ, and see 
if they are not just what we need to save us from the 
tyranny of material things. 

III. How shall one l each that freedom ? It is only 
by entering into the higher anxieties of Jesus that 
one is freed from the lower anxieties of men. You 
must care with all your soul that God should be 
glorified and that men should he saved. And you 
can do that only by letting God firet glorify Himself 
in you by saving you. Let Christ be your Saviour. 
Then, tasting His salvation, your one great wish will 
be that all men may he saved, and, wishing that 
intensely, you will be free from every other wish that 
does not harmonize with that— Phillips Bhooke, 
The Law of Growth, p. 150. 

* Master, behold what manner of stones and what manner of 
buildings 1 ’—Mark xiii. i. 

Let every dawn of morning be to you as the be¬ 
ginning of life, and every setting sun be to you as 
its close; then let every one of these short lives leave 
its sure record of some kindly thing done for others^ 
some goodly strength or knowledge gained for your¬ 
selves ; so, from day to day, and strength to strength, 
ou shall build up indeed, by art, by thought, and 
y just will, an Ecclesia of England, of which it 
shall not be said, ‘ See what manner of stones are 
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here! * but, ‘ See what manner of men *.—Ruskin, 
Lectures on Art, iv. 

Rbpkrknces.—XIII.' 1.—Phillips Brooks, Ths Law of 
QrcwiK, p. 150. XIII. 6.—A. Maclareti, Expositiont of 
Holy ^ipture — St, Mark IX.-XVI, p. 161. 

* He that shall endure to the end, the same shall be saved.*— 

Mark xiii. 13 . 

The great thing is not to be discouraged by seeming 
reverse or relaiisa The victory is to endurance, 
and there would be no endurance if we were always 
gaining. So we shall endure hardness as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ, and be sure of success.—Da. John 
Ker’s Letters, 

Reperrncb.—XIII. 13.— Chruiian World Pulpit, vol. 1. 
1890, p. 10 . 

* If any man say to you, Lo, here is the Christ; or lo» there; 

believe it not.’— Mark xiii. ai. 

Each people has its own periods of national life, 
with their own characters. The period which is now 
ending for England is that which began when, after 
the sensuous tumult of the Renaissance, Catholicism 
being discredited and gone, a serious nation desired, 
as had been foretold, to see one of the days of the 
Son of Man, and did not see it; but men said to 
them See here or See there, and they went after the 
blind guides and followed the false direction; and 
the actual civilization of England and of Amenca is 
the result—M. Ahxold, in 1882. 

* Now from the fig:-tree learn her parable.*— Marx xiii. 28 . 

Aix things are moral and in their boundless changes 
have an unceasing refeience to spiritual nature. 
Therefore is nature glorious with form, colour, and 
motion, that every globe in the remotest heaven; 
every chemical change from the rudest crystal up to 
the laws of life; every change of vegetation from the 
first principle of growth in the eye of a leaf, to the 
tropical foiest and antediluvian gold-mine; every 
animal function from the sponge up to Hercules, 
thall hint or thunder to man the laws of right and 
wrong, and echo the Ten Commandments. Theie- 
fore is nature ever the all^ of religion: lends ail her 
pomp and riches to the religious sentiment Prophet 
and priest, David, Isaiah, Jesus have drawn deeply 
from this source.—E mkuson. 

* Heaven and earth shall pass away: but My words shall not 

pass away.’— Mark xiii. 31. 

‘One of the strongest pieces of objective evidence in 
favour of Christianity is not sulficiently enforced by 
apologists. Indeed, 1 am not awai*e that I have ever 
seen it mentioned. It is the absence from the bio¬ 
graphy of Christ of any doctrines which the subse¬ 
quent growth of human knowledge — whether in 
natural science, ethics, political economy, or elsewhere 
•—has had to discount This negative argument is 
really almost as strong as is the positive one from 
what Christ did teach. For when we consider what 
a large number of savings are recorded of—or at least 
attributed to Him, it l)ecomcs most remarkable that 
in literal troth there is no reason why any of His 


words should ever pass away in the sense of becoming 
obsolete. “ Not even now could it be easy,” says John 
Stuart Mill, “even for an unbeliever, to find a better 
translation of the rule of virtue from the abstrad 
into the concrete, than to endeavour so to live that 
Christ would approve our life.” Contrast Jesus Chiist 
in this respect with other thinkers of like antiquity.* 
Mr. G. J. Romanes, from whom these words are 
quoted, goes on to instance Plato, in whose dialogues 
thero occur en*ors ‘reaching even to absurdity in re¬ 
spect of reason, and to sayings shocking to the moral 
sense 

THE INCARNATE SON OP GOD 

* Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angeb 

which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.’— 

Mark xiii. 32. 

I. God became man. The Incarnation of our Lord 
is a mystery which, like that of the creation of all 
things, or that of the immanency of the great Creator 
in His works, can never be comprehended by human 
thought. The will of God is a will to love, to seek 
and to save the lost, and for such reasons God became 
maa 

II. How far were the limitations of the lA)rd’t 
manhood affected by its union with the Godhead? 
We affirm in the pei-son of Christ two perfect natures 
—the human and the Divine. If we admit the true 
and limited humanity of our Lord, how are we to 
reconcile His Divine omniscience therewith? I can¬ 
not undei*stand what transcends my finite capacity, 
but neither will I deny this mystenous truth. Tlie 
same difficulty is presented by the uniformity of 
nature and the freedom of the human will. I believe 
that the eternal Son of God had during His human 
life so emptied Himself of all those Divine attributes 
which would have interfered with the reality of His 
manhood that He was really affected by human 
soiTow, that He really felt the seductive strain of 
temptation, that when He quoted passages from the 
Old Te.stament He might have no more knowledga 
of their age and actual authors than that which was 
current in His own time.— Bishop Mooruousk, Ths 
Sermon Year Book, 1891, p. 349. 

Repkrxkcb.— XIII. 32.—R. J. Campbell, Sermani Ad 
drated to Individuals, p. 277* 

WATCHING 

* Take ye heed, watch and pray: for ye know not v^hen ths 

time is.’— Marx xiii. 33. 

He watches for Chnst who has a sensitive, eager, ap¬ 
prehensive mind ; who is awake, alive, quick-sighte^ 
zealous in seeking and honouring Him ; who looks 
out for Him in all that happens, and who would nol 
l)e surprised, who would not be over-agitated oroves^ 
whelmed, if he found that He was coming at once.— 

J. H. Newman. 

Rbpbrrncbb.—XIII. 33.—SlrO. R. Fetherston, ThoShorS^ 
neu of Time, Sermons, 1842-79. XllL 33, 34.—Henry Hoas> 


man, Seven Sermon Stories, p. 97» 
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OUR WORK FOR CHRIST 

* To ererj man his work.’-*MARK xiii. 34 . 

Th« Lord Jesas is Himself the prreat Worker. 
He is the Head of the body, the Church; and He 
needs members, as the medium through which He 
may convey His purposes of gi*ace and power towards 
the world. 

Note a few hints which may be of assistance to 
Christian workers. 

I. Work from Pure Motives. —Legends tell us 
that when the Emperor Justinian had built the By- 
santine Church witli a view to his own aggrandizement 
and glory, on the day of dedication he looked in vain 
for his own name on the memorial stone. Angel hands 
had obliterated it, and substituted for it that of the 
widow, Euphrasia—whose only merit was, that out 
of pure devotion she had strewn a little straw in front 
of the beasts that drew the heavily-laden trucks of 
marble from the quarry to the sacred pile. His 
motive was so ignoble that heaven ignored his gift; 
hers was so pure and lovely that she received ciedit 
for the whole. 

II. Work on Qod*8 Plan.—One of the most sug¬ 
gestive texts in the Bible, far-reaching in its many 
applications, is that in which God says to IMoses, * See 
that thou make all things according to the pattern 
showed thee in the Mount *. Not a stake, or a curtain, 
or an atom of fragrant spice was left to the geniur'of 
the artificer, or the fancy of the lawgiver. All was 
unfolded to Moses in elaborate detail; and all he had 
to do was to produce that plan in careful and exact 
obedience, until at last it stood complete before the 
wondering host of Israel, 

III. Work as Those Freshly Cleansed.—^The 
priests must wash in the laver before they perform the 
service of the sanctuary. They must be clean who 
bear the vessels of the Lord. 

In our hospitals the instruments used in operations 
are constantly kept in carbolic acid, that they may 
not carry the slightest contagion to the open wound ; 
and we cannot touch the open and festering wounds 
which sin has caused without injury to ourselves and 
othei-s, unless we are ever in the flow of the Blood 
and Water of which St John speaks. 

IV. Work In Qod*s Strength. —He docs not want 
our strength—it is often a hindrance to Him ; because 
we are so apt to rely on it, to the exclusion of Him.self. 
He wants our weakness, our infirmities, our nothing¬ 
ness—‘that the excellency'of the power may be of 
God, and not of us \ 

And there is no way so good of getting God’s 
strength as being diligent students of His precious 
Word. 

V. Work In Believing Expectancy.— In this, 
as in all other spiritual work, we are goveiiicd 
by one unchanging law: according to your faith 
bt it done unto you. ‘Only be thou streng and 
ver^ courageoua' —F. E Mmyxe, ChViitian Living, 


THE CALL TO WORK AND WATCH 
* For the Son of Man is as a man taking a far journey, who left 
his house, and gave authority to his servants, and to every 
man his work, and commanded the porter to watch.’—Mau 
XIII. 34. 

Tiik text reminds us of the state in which Christ 
has left, during His absence, what He is graciously 
pleased to call ‘His house,' i.a His Church. He has 
not left His Church without giving most express and 
definite instructions what everybody is to do while 
He is away. The household of the Church ought to 
be, according to the intention of its Loni, a system 
of beautiful order and arrangement, as long as He is 
away from it. And yet, if Hu were to come to-day, 
would He find it as He left it ? 

Three things Christ appointed to His servants: an 
authority—a work—and a watch. 

I. The Authority.—First, then, we have to look at 
the Church’s auUiority; and remark that this au¬ 
thority is given expi’essiy to servants—‘He gave au¬ 
thority to His ser'ants'. The more we serve and 
the lowlier the place we take, the more is the author¬ 
ity given. For what is authority ? Not position, not 
oftice, but a certain moral power: the power of truth, 
the power of the affections, the power of virtue over 
vice, the power of the true over the false, the power 
of faith over si^ht, the essential power of the great 
Head delegatecl to all His members, which is ultim¬ 
ately to command the universe. Let a man be deeply 
convinced of the truth of the Gospel by the liest of 
all evidences, the experience of his own soul—i.e, in 
other words, let him really be a member of the house¬ 
hold of faith, and immediately that man carries with 
him an authority. He has a commission, and a power 
by which that commission is to be fulfilled—the com¬ 
mission is to glorify Christ by extending His kingdom, 
and the power is the Holy Ghost, given to him for 
this very end. 

II. The Work.—And now what is the work ?—for 
authority is never given in the Church of Christ for 
any other end but work. And here again I note that 
every man’s work is special. The authoiity was 
general—the work is specific; for He says ‘he gave 
autliority to his servants, and to every man hia work'. 
There is scarcely anything more important that any 
Christian has to do than to pray that he may see^ 
and not rest till he has found out, what the particular 
work is which God has assigned him to do in this 

[ iresent life. And when he has once found it, do not 
et him wheedle and destroy it by trying to do every¬ 
body’s work besides; but let him do his own with 
fixedness and wholeheartedness. 

III. The Watch. — There ai e two ways of watching. 
There is a watching against a thing we fear; and 
there is a watching for a thing we love. Most per¬ 
sons when they ai*e told to watch, think chiefly of 
what they are to watch against; but I conceive il 
was far more in our Saviour's mind to bid us to be 
full of what we arc to watch for. For, if we watch 
against sin, is it not for this very reason because wt 
are watching for Christ? Watch, therefore, for the 
second advent, and you will be sure to be vigilanl 
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against slothfulness and sin. In all» therefore, you 
do, and in all you suffer, you are to be in the spfalt 
of a man who, expecting a dear friend, has taken his 
stand at the gate to meet him when he arrives. 

Rbfbrbncbs.~X11I. 34.—John Ker, Sermons, p. 139. A. 
MAcl&ren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. MarklX.-XVI. 
p. 137. XIII. 35-37.—C. Parsons Reichel, Sermons, p. 162. 
D. Fraser, Metaphors tn the Gospels, p. 243. XIII. 36.— 
R. T. Davidson, Promise and FulJUment, p. 21. XIII. 37.— 
T. McCrie, Sermons, p. 206. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunda/y 
Sermonettes for a Year, p. 8. Washington Gladden, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xl. p. 227. J. Stalker, ibid. vol. Iviii. 
1900, p. 390. J. Addison Alexander, Hie Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, p. 262. J. Fraser, University Sermons, p. 41. A. G. 
Mortimer, The Church*s Lessons for the Christian Year, part iv. 
p. 237. XIV. 1-11.—J, Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, p. 
161. XIV. 1-41.—W. H. Bennett, The Life of Christ Accords 
ing to St. Mark, p, 212. XIV. 3.—W, H. Brookfield, Ssr- 
mons, p. 168. F. F. Shannon, Christicm World Pulpit, vol. 
IzYii. 1906, p. 238. 

POREION MISSIONS 

•Why was this waste of ointment made.*— Mark xnr. 4. 

The incident from which our text is taken is dis¬ 
tinguished above all others by the fact that Jesus 
mentions it as one that shall be held in world-wide 
and undying remembrance (v. 9). What is there 
said has been realized wherever missions have been 
established. 

But, unfortunately, the obvious moral of the story 
has not prevented the application to foreign missions 
of a question, oft repeated and loud sounding, which 
amounts almost in so many words to the question of 
Judas, * Why was this waste ? * 

I. Its Apparent Justification. 

(а) In the face of home needs, is it not a waste 
that thousands ai'e spent yearly on missions to the 
heathen ? 

(б) In fiBwe of the gi*eat mortality in Africa and 
elsewhere, is it not a waste to be constantly sending 
out missionaries to these fever-stricken countries ? 

(c) In face, of the great dearth of faithful pastors at 
home, is it not a waste to send so many capable and 
trained clergy to places where their services are not 
appi*eciated ? 

II. Its Absolute Injustice. 

(а) "Ihe motive of the question is entirely wrong: 
as shown by Judas himself, who was not concerned 
on account of the poor, but was a thief (John xii. 6). 
Some opponents ot missions are actuated by selfish¬ 
ness, and so ask this question simply out of a spirit 
of narrowness, not because of their zeal for the glory 
of God’s kingdom. 

(б) The very idea itself is wrong, viz. that Mary’s 
offering was lost, wasted, and thus profitless. The 
most convincing instance of this is the life, sufferings, 
and death of Jesus Himself; thirty years in the quiet 
of Nazareth, only three years of public life, hidden 
away in a little corner of the eailh—what a waste 
of a beautiful life! But see John xn. 24. Though 
Mary's example is very similar, so-called waste in 
God’s service is justified. 


(c) The question is especially wrong when asked 
in connexion with missions to the heathen. While 
the amount spent in this way is compared with other 
objects of expenditure—war, luxunes, vice—it is a 
mere trifle, and it must be remembered it brings 
a fruitful return in increased scientific knowledge, 
commerce, and/jm|oni aJ extensionA { The support of 
foreign missions naTa^Benen^^ on the Church 
at home by deep>ening the feeling of devotion, and 
the rich blessings of all sorts refiected. 

III. Similarly as to the Deaths of MIssloiiarles 
in the Field. 

(а) No one exclaims against a man who accepts 
a lucrative trade or official appointment to a pesti¬ 
lential climate, or is ordered off on military service 
to a post of danger. 

(б) The number of missionary deaths is as nothing 
compared with the losses in even a minor war. 

(c; The deaths of missionaries stimulate the devo¬ 
tion of the Church; e.g. how many men and women 
have been led to give themselves to God's work at 
home as well as abroad by such deaths as those of 
IJvingstone, Patteson, and Hannington ? 

Repebbnoes.—XIV. 4-6.—•Plain Sermons* by oontri- 
butors to the Tracts for the Times, vol. x. p. 98. XIV. 6.— 
D. T. Young:, The Travels of the Heart, p. 69. XIV. 6.—J, 
Coatt) Shanks, God Within Us, p. 10. John Clifford, Ckris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. lix. 1901, p. 79. G. W. Herbert, 
Notes of Sermons, p. 76. Bishop F. Temple, Church Times 
vol. xxviii. 1890, p. 1060. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 
1834. XIV. 6-9.—A* Maclaron, Expositions of Holy Sariptun 
—SI. MarklX.^XVL p. 162. 

THE PASSING OP OPPORTUNITY 
* Me ye have not always.*—M ark xiv. 7 . 

Jesus is a continual surprise. You could never guess 
if you did not know, how He will reply to a disputant, 
or what He will do in a dilemma. He always does 
the original thing, says the unexpected thing. His 
deeds and words are a source of astonishment even to 
the disciples who know and love Him best *111086 
whom they rebuke, He welcomes; and on those with 
whom they are indignant, He,bestows the loftiest 
and most deliberate commendation. Verily His ways 
ai'e not as their ways, and perhaps still less as our 
ways. 

No one could be long with Jesus without learning 
that He loved the poor; and it is hardly surprising 
that when a woman, in the wealth of her devotion, 
broke a box of very precious ointment and poured 
it over the head of her Lord, the disciples were 
indignant and harsh. They counted her act one of 
foolish extravagance and condemned it in words which 
we might almost imagine were the Master's owa 
‘What is the good of such waste?’ they say; ‘for 
this ointment might have been sold and given to the 
poor.* It would not have been hard to believe that 
these were words of Jesus’ own—words of mild rebuke 
to the eager woman who had forgotten how dear the 
poor were to Jesus. But no! The surprise is here 
as everywhere. What Jesus said was very different: 
‘ Leave her alone; it is a beautiful work that she hie 
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wrought upon Me. For ye have the poor with you 
all the time, but Me ye have not always.* Jesus has 
not forgotten His love for the poor, nor has He for- 

f otten how much might be done with the money; 

ut the poor might ^ helped at any time, while if 
He was to be thus honoured, it must be now or never, 
'^ere is a time to sell the precious ointment, and a 
time to bi'eak the box and pour its treasure over the 
head of Jesus; and happy is he who knows these 
times and seasons. 

I. Jesus is here enunciating, in His own inimitable 
way, the great truth of the relative value of oppor¬ 
tunities. The good is not the best; and His words 
suggest that the man who would do homage to the best 
must be daring enough to rise above the temptation 
to be merely good, or to govern his life by the stand¬ 
ards even of a noble convention. Jesus came not to 
be ministered unto, yet He was glad, very glad, when 
such spontaneous ministrations came. Though meek 
and lowly, He unhesitatingly accepted the costliest 
service, and counted Himself worthy of the noblest 
ttat men could offer. He loved the poor, but to Him 
life had other than economic asp)ects; and amid the 
cruelty, suspicion and misundei'standing that clouded 
the last 01 His earthly days. He welcomed with 
peculiar joy the daring generosity of this woman*s 
heart. 

The great words in which Jesus justified the bi'eak- 
ing of the alabaster box in His own l)ehalf embody 
a principle which should run through all wise life. 
The words were these: *The poor ye have always 
with you, but Me ye have not always*. The prin¬ 
ciple is this—that opportunities differ in value and 
importance, and that wisdom consists in reading their 
value aright and in selecting the one which will not 
be always with us. Certain things may be done at 
any time; certain other things must be done now or 
never. Certain privileges may be enjoyed at any 
time; certain othei’s, now or never. Every life is 
confronted at many points with this strange contrast 
—between the ordinary opportunities which come 
with every day, and some gi'eat opportunity which, 
if not grasped at once, may vanish for ever. The 
poor and Jesus I There is the living contrast which 
18 symbolical of so much in our life. The presence 
of the poor we can depend on ; the pathetic common¬ 
place is ever about us; but unique of)portunities are 
not always with us. They are rare. Sometimes they 
c*ome to us but once; and though we should wait for 
a century, they would never come again. 

II. Every life, however humble, has unique oppor¬ 
tunities of its own. The Sabbath Day—do we use 
it for the better things ? The holiday—do we let it 
bring us nearer the God of the mountains and the 
sea ? The rare opportunities of travel—what do we 
do with them ? Are we of those who would rather 
read a newspaper than watch a brilliant sunset? 
Common days and common sights will come again; 
but to him that hath cars to hear, every unique 
opportunity rings out the reminder, ‘The poor ye 
[have always with you, but Me ye have not always*. 


And if we cannot distinguish between opportunities, 
we have yet much to learn fixim Jesus. 

In its primary reference, this word of Jesus re¬ 
ferred not to getting, but to doing good ; and here, 
as there, opportunities differ. It is not always easy, 
of course, to judge the real significance of an oppor¬ 
tunity. A whole career has often been determined 
by a choice which at the moment seemed trivial 
At the same time, there are opportunities whose 
greatness no sane man would dispute ; and it would 
be well for those whose life is before them to learn 
to understand and value how much is theii-s and 
how soon and how surely it will pass away. It is 
too late to break the alabaster box when Jesus is in 
His grave.—J. E. McFadyen, The City With Foun- 
dations^ p. 63. 

REFEiiKNChK.—XJV. 8 . —T. Binney, Sermon* Preached in 
the King'* WeigfirH^nue Chapel^ p. 188. J. Page Hopps, Sir- 
tnons of Sympathy, p. .*53 H. BuKhnell, Christ and His Salva¬ 
tion, p, oj. E. R. Wilberforce, Christian World PulpU, vol. 
Iviii. 1900, p. 305. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in SackvilU 
CoUege Chapel, vol. i. p. 252. XIV. 9.—T. T. Munger, The 
Freedom of Fatih, p. 109. Ambrose Shepherd, Christian 
World Pulpit, voL Ixvi. 1904, p. 53. 

• And Judas Iscariot, one of the twelve, went unto the chief 
priests, to betray Him unto them.—M ark xiv. lo. 

The Battle of Chalons, where Hunland met Home, 
and the earth was played for, at sword-fence, by two 
earth-bestriding giants, the sweep of whose swords 
cut kingdoms m pieces, hovers dim in the languid 
remembrance of a few; while the poor yiolice-court 
treacheiy of a wretched Iscariot, transacted in the 
wretched land of Palestine, centuries earlier, for 
thirty pieces of silver, lives deal* in the heads, in the 
hearts of all men.— Carlyle in History Again. 

THE QOODMAN OF THE HOUSE 

I ‘And the first day of unleavened bread^ when they killed the 
passover, His disciples said unto Hun, Where wUt Thou 
that we go and prepare that Thou mayest eat the passover ^ 
And He sendetn forth two of His disciples, and saith unto 
them, Go ye into the city, and there shall meet you a man 
bearing a pitcher of water: follow him. And wheresoever 
he shul go in, say ye to the goodman of the house, die 
Master saith, Where is the gpiestchamber, where I shall 
eat the passover with My disciples ? And he will shew 
you a large upper room furnished and prepared: there 
make ready for us.*—M ark xiv. 12 - 15 . 

Let us take the * Goodman of the Hou.se *. That he 
was well-to-do seems clear, and though there is no hint 
of his identity in the narrative, many would like to feel 
that it was the Evangelist John Mark himself, or at 
any rate the head of the household of which St 
Maik and his mother, who was apparently a widow, 
formed a part. 

I. The first thing we notice about the man is this: 
that he was an unknown friend of Jesus, unknown, 
that is to say, to the other disciples, as we see fit>iii 
the directions given to St Peter and St John. The 
Master tells them to follow a man bearing a pitcher 
of water. 

II. If the goodman was unknown, he was also 
unassuming. He does not stand upon his dignity, 
nay, he is quite willing to pass into the background 
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when he has done his Lord’s command. He [prepared 
the room, but there was no place for him in it His 
part is to remain alone outside in the j)assage, to 
watch that his Guest should be undisturbed. 

III. Notice how 'prepared the good man was for 
the Ix)rd’8 message, and how willingly he responded 
to it rie must have made the offer to Jesus some 
time before. Can we not almost see the smile of 
happy contentment on his face when he heard the 
words, ‘ The Master saith, Where is the guestchamber 
where I shall eat the passover with My disciples ? * 
His pre|)arations had not been made in vain—the 
Upper Uoom was ‘fumished and prepared*—all was 
ready for the Master’s use. 

IV. May we not think that the goodman had a 
greater reward still ? If his house really did contain 
the UpjKjr Room in which the Risen Christ appeared, 
what a joy to feel that in his house the disciples 
found their Easter Peace. And may he not have 
had a share ? One Evangelist distinctly tells us that 
others were gathered with the ten Apostles where the 
Risen Lord appeared on that first Easter night. 
Surely we may hope and believe that the goodman 
this time no longer remained outside the door, but 
was admitted to that happy circle of reioicing friends, 
unknown no longer, but welcomed by the others, 
and greeted by the Loitl Himself.—W. V. Mason, 
Short Addresaei for Holy Week, p. 9. 

RBrsRKNCES.—XIV. 12*16.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripiurs--St. Mark IX.-XVL p. 171. XIV. 12*20.-. 
Ibid, p. 175. XIV. 13, 14, 15.—C. S. Macfarland, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ivi, 1899, p. 344. XIV. 14.— Spurgeon, 
Ssrmons, vol. xiii. No. 785. XIV. 19.—S. Bariiig-Gould, 
ViUags Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 341. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Seriptur&St. Mark IX,-XVL p. 182. 

JUDAS 

*The Son of Man goeth, r it is written of Him: but woe to 
that mao by woom the L n of Man is betrayed I *— Mark 
XIV. ai. 

I. Would Christ have chosen Judas as His disciple if 
he was wholly bad ? No; we lose the significance of 
the lesson of Judas if we do not realize that Judos 
had his noble side. (1) There must have Ijeen 
something noble in Judas to have made him throw 
in his lot with the disciples as they went homeless 
and houseless and almost penniless up and down 
Judiea. (2) There is not the slightest reason to 

3 ose but that Judas himself took part in spiritual 
—the disciples went out; they preached in differ¬ 
ent villages the Gospel. (3) You find that our Lord 
Jesus Christ was always apiiealing to the gowl side 
of Judas; He never gave nim up even to the hxst 
(4) When we compare the dealings of God with men, 
we find that He could not possibly have dealt with 
Judas otherwise than He has dealt with other men; 
the history of human nature is the same in every 
generation, and you may be quite certain that in 
tracing the history of Juclas we are tracing the history 
of a man who had, and displayed before the eyes of 
the world, a devolution of character, the devolution 
of which is the greatest lesson to oureelves. 


II. What was it that turned a man of probably 
naturally noble character, with aspirations which 
made him join a band of poor men standing for the 
right, into the traitor Judas? 

It was the self-deception of one dominant idea, a 
dominant idea that was fostered and increased by the 
very things which should have crushed it out of him 
in the discipline of his character. He was an able 
man, but, with that busine.ss ability which distin¬ 
guished Judas, he had what so often goes with it— a 
love of power and a love of money. It became a 
dominant idea in the mind of Judas to become the 
treasurer of a great kingdom, and as the idea grew 
with him, so the impatience became greater with the 
ways of his Master. When he pressed the fatal kiss 
upon His Master, probably to the very last he thought 
he was doing it for His good,.and it was not until 
the lightning flash came at lost when his Master was 
really taken, when the Son of Man was really be¬ 
trayed, when He was led away and did nothing for 
His rescue—then the lightning flash showed Judas 
where he was, the veil slipped from his eyes, con¬ 
science had its revenge, and he depaitcd and went and 
hanged himself. 

III. Can there be at this moment some terrible 
self-deception which may be blinding our eyes, and 
leading us on almost against our own knowledge to 
betray our Lord ? 

1. What self-deception is there about what is called 
friendship ? 

2. So again with our churchmanship or our religion. 

3. Whom are you working for really in your re¬ 
ligious lile?—B ishop WiNNiNGTON Ingram, Aadresast 
in Holy Week in St Pauls Cathedral, 1902, p. 7. 

Reperences.— XIV. 22-24.—James Vaughan, Fifty Sermons 
(9th Series), p. 180. XIV. 23.—E. S. Talbot, Some Titles and 
Aspects of the Eucharist, p. 1. 

* They went out unto the Mount of Olives. ’--Mark xiv. 26 . 

After moralizing on the pagan uses of the olive-tree, 
‘ which has triple significance from the use of its oil 
for sacred anointing, for strength in the gymnasium, 
and for light,’ Ruskin finishes by bidding his readers, 
‘above and beyond all, think how strange it is that 
the chief Agonia of humanity, and the chief giving 
of strength from heaven for its fulfilment, should 
have been under its night shadow in Palestine.*— 
Queen of the Air, sec. 38. 

It was when bowed down beneath this internal con¬ 
flict that Dante, one day, wandering across the 
mountains of Lunigiana, knocked at the gate of the 
monastery of S.inta Croce del Corvo. The monk 
who opened it read at a single glance all the long 
history of misery on the pale thin face of the stranger. 
‘ What do you seek here ? * said he. Dante gaim 
around, with one of those looks in which the soul 
speaks, and slowly replied, ‘Peace,* Pacem. There 
is in this scene something that leads our thoughts up 
to the eternal type of all martyrs of genius and love^ 
praying to His Father, to the Father of All, upon 
the Mount of Olives, for peace of soul and strengtii 
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for the wicrifice.—From Mazziki’s essay on The 
Minor Works of Dante, 

Hkuk was a great beautiful chamber for him! And 
what l)ettcr bed than God’s heatlier I What better 
canopy than God’s high star-studded night, with its 
airy curbiins of dusky darkness! Was it not in this 
rcr^ chainl)er that Jacob had his vision of the mighty 
ftair leading up to the gate of heaven ? Was it not 
under such a roof that Jesus spent His last niglits on 
earth? For comfort and protection he sought no 
human shelter, but went out into His Father’s house 
—out under His Father’s heaven ! The small and 
narrow wei*e not to Him the safe, but the wide and 
open. Thick walls cover men from the enemies they 
fear ; the Lord sought space. Thci e the angels come 
and go more freely than whei*e roofs gather distrust. 
—G. MAcdoxALD in the thiixl chapter of Donald 
OranU 

THE MESSAGE OP OLIVET 

^Tbey went out into the Mount of Olives.—M ark xiv. 26 . 
OuvET took its name from the olive-trees which grew 
in luxuriant ahund ince upon its slopes. The Jews 
also callc'd it the Mountain of Three Lights. 

Stmngely enough, too, the oil obtained from the 
olive-trees had, in ancient time, a triple significance 
—that of sacredness, strength, and light. More im¬ 
portant still is the truth, as Huskin puts it, ‘that 
the chief Agonia of humanity, and the chief giving 
of strength from heaven for its fulfilment ’ was worked 
out under the night shade of the olives. For Chiist’s 
a^ony in the gaixlcn has endowed the human race 
with entirely new ideas of saci'edness, strength, and 
light 

I. Sacredness. —The oil from the olive-trees was 
used for purposes of sacred anointing. Christ’s agony 
tinder the olives beqiieatlied to men a fresh and 
revolutionary conception of the inspiring sacred ness 
of the human soul. Since Christ in His matchless 
sorrow raised to His lips the brimming cup of man’s 
iniquity, we may rest assured that each one of us is 
of the greatest value to Him. The intensity of His 
Passion is the me^isure, on the one hand, of man’s 
sin—on the other hand, of the greatness of redeem¬ 
ing love. And the revelation of that love bequeathed 
a new conception of the sacredness of life. Suff*ering 
is then acen to be the refining process—the method 
by which the sacred life finds its highest realization. 

II. Strength.—A .second use for the oil was found 
in the gymnasiums. Hence the olive-tree became also 
on emblem of strength. 

But how does the agony of Christ convey a message 
of strength ? Never was there such a ^vrestling in 
praj'er as in the garden, and never was there such 
a victory won. And it conveys a message of strength 
to us because it reveals the unlimited resources that 
await the beseechings of prayer. Christ therefore 
has shown us, where, and how, to obtain strength in 
our Gethsemane trials, by Himself leading us to the 
Aipretne source of all power. Your season of anguish 
is your period of opportunity. 


111. Light.—The oil procured from the olive-trees 
was also used for purposes of illumination. The oil 
for the Temple lamps was brought from the Mount 
of Olives. Hence the olive-trees became also an 
emblem of light. But how does that awful gloom 
of the agony suggest a lesson in light? I think it 
is in this wise. When the .surging multitude invaded 
the sanctuary of the Master’s devotions, and the 
profane signal of Judas had been given, Jesus stepped 
foith and confronted the throng. Then we read 
‘ They went backward and fell to the gi'oiind 
What caused the retreat ? It was the sudden vision 
of that face, gleaming with the pure light of heaven. 
The faces of men who walk and talk with Gml are 
lit up with the glowing reflection of Divine beauty.— 
W. Gilbeiit, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Lxxit 
1907, p. 100 

UeFEaENcics.—XIV. 20.—R. J. Campbell, Semumi Adr 
dressed Itulivuliials^ p. 23. J. B.iiiics, Twenty Sernions^ p. 
125. XIV. 27-31.— W, H. Simcox, The Cenaationof Prophsqfp 
p. 259. XIV. 20. — C. G, Lan^, Oiurch Times^ vol. xlvi. IDOL 
p. 25; tee alkio Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. 1901, p. 4. 

* Tliou shalt deny Me thrica*— Mark xiv. 30 . 

He who tells a lie is not sen.silile how great a task he 
undeitaki s; for he must be forced to invent twenty 
more to maintain that one.—S wift. 

The moment we cross the primitive border of ef|uity, 
all things seem to fail us ; one falsehood gives nse to 
a hundred, and treachery returns to us through a 
thousand channels.—M aeterlixck. 

* He spake exceeding vehemently, If I must die with Thee. 1 

will not deny Thee. And in like manner also said they all* 

— Mark xiv. 31. 

In his Microcosmography Earle describes a staid 
man as ‘one th?»t thinks what he does, and does 
what he says, and foresees what he may do before he 
purposes. One whose ‘If 1 can’ is more than 
another’s assurance; and his doubtful tale liefore 
some men’s protestations: that is not too hasty to 
say after others. 

RELIGIOUS EMOTION 

* But he spake the more vehemently, If I should die with Thes^ 

1 will not deny Thee in any wise.’— Mark xiv. 31 , 

Let us not be content with saying, ‘Loitl, Lord/ 
without ‘doing the thing which lie says’. Tha 
hu4)andnian*s son who said, ‘ I go, sir,’ jret went not 
to the vineyanl, gained nothing by his fair worda 
One secret act of self-denial, one sacrifice of inclina^ 
tion to duty, is worth all the mere good thoughtSi 
warm feelings, passionate prayers, in which idle people 
indulge themselves. It will give us more comfort on 
our death-bed to reflect on one deed of self-denying 
mercy, purity, or humility, than to recollect the 
shedding of many teara, and the recurrence of frequent 
transports, and much spiritual exultatioa Those 
latter feelings come and go; they may or may not 
accompany hearty obedience; they ore never ttttt 
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of it; but good actions are the fmits of faith, and 
assure us that we are ChrisVs; they comfort us as an 
evidence of the Spirit working in us. l\y them we 
shall be jud^ at the last day; and though they 
have no worth in themselves, by i*eason of that infec¬ 
tion of sin which gives its character to everything 
we do, yet they will be accepted for His sake, who 
bore the agony in the gai den, and suffered as a sinner 
on the Cross.—J. H. Newman. 

Rbferbncbs.— XIV, 31.—J. H. Newman, Parochial and 
Plain Sermons^ vol. i. p. 177. XiV. 32-42.—J. Laidlaw, 
Studies in the Pai'obles^ p. 177. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—SL Mark IX.-XVI, p. 187. XIV. 37.— 
Ibid. p. 194. XIV. 38.—Ileuen Thomas, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. 1898, p. 342. XIV, 41.—J. Addison 
Alexander, The Oospel of Jesus Christ, p. 305.. J. L. Fraser 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. 1895, p. 408. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons on the Blessed Sacrament, pp. 103, 113, 124, 
133, 138. XIV. 42 ; XV. 41.—W. H. Bennett, The Life of 
Christ According to St. Mark, p. 232. XIV. 43-54. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St, Mark IX.-XVI. 
p. 203. 

^ Judas . . . kissed Him. —Mark xiv. 45 . 

Th>: deed of Judas has been attributed to far-reaching 
views, and the wish to hasten his Master*# declaration 
of Himself as the Messiah. Perhaps—I will not 
maintain the contrary—Judas represented his wishes 
in this way, and felt justified in his traitorous kiss; 
but my belief that he deserved, metaphorically speak¬ 
ing, to be where Dante saw him, at the bottom of 
the Malebolge, would not be the less strong because 
he was not convinced that his action was detestable. 
I refuse to accept a man who has the stomach for 
such treachery as a hero impatient for the redemp¬ 
tion of mankind and for the beginning of a reign 
when the kisses shall be those of peace and righteous¬ 
ness.—G eorge Euor in Theophrastus Such. 

References. —XIV. 46.—C. Stanford, The Evening of Our 
Lord's Ministry, p. 191. XIV. 46, 47.— W. M. Taylor, The 
Miracles of Our Saviour, p. 426. 

‘ They all forsook Him, and fled.’— Mark xiv. 50 . 
Charles Lamb, in his essay on The South-Sea House, 
describes the accountant, John Tipp, as endowed by 
nature ‘ with a sufficient measure of the principle of 
self-preservation. Tipp never mounted the box of 
a stage-coach in his life; or leaned against the rail 
of a balc ony; or walked upon the ridge of a parapet; 
or looked down a precipice; or let oft* a gun ; or went 
upon a water-party; or would willingly Jet you go, 
if he could have helped it; neither was it recorded of 
him that for lucre, or for intimidation, he ever for¬ 
sook friend or principle.* 

'Phis life was to Johnson, and to almost all the 
earnest thinkers of his time, unhappy in itself—a 
school house where the rod was ever active. But in 
its unhappiness Johnson found no power that could 
overthrow his faith. To him this world was but a 
place of education for the happiness that would be 
to the faithful in the world to come. Thei'e was a 
great dread for him in the question, who shall be 
found faithful ?— Professor Henry Morley. 


A CERTAIN YOUNG MAN 

* And they all forsook Him, and fled. And there followed Him 

a certain young man, having a linen cloth cast about his 
naked body ; and the young men laid hold on Him : and 
he left the linen cloth, and led from them naked.*— Mare 
XIV. 50-52. 

* Who was this young man ? ’ A good many guesses 
have been made. Some think that he was only an 
ordinary bystander who had nothing to do with Jesus. 
Some have thought it was the owner of the j^arden 
himself, who, sleeping hard by, heard the noise and 
tumult, and burned out in haste to see what it was 
all about Others say it may have been Lazai'us of 
Bethany. The most likely guess is that it was the 
Evangelist, John Mark. 

I. Let us think first of the young man as simply 
being an ordinary bystander, curious as to the cause 
of the disturbance, and thus showing greater bravery 
than our Lord’s own followers by hovering on the 
outskirts of the crowd. It is an instance of the 
courage of curiosity. Now curiosity as to things un¬ 
lawful and forbidden is, we need hardly say, wrong 
and sinful, and the courage that may spring from it 
is a thing not to be desired. But pass to a higher 
plane where all is purged, leave the mere animal, 
and think rather of the spiritual, and we shall find 
something corresponding to the courage of curiosity, 
which is higher and nobler both in scope and aim 
than that could ever be, but yet something which 
seems to develop quite naturally from it, and this is 
surely the fortitude of faith. As curiosity brings out 
brute courage, so does faith bring out that true forti¬ 
tude which 18 indeed a Christian virtue. Could the 
certain young man*8 curiosity only have become faith 
in Jesus, then the little courage which he showed 
might have passed into such fortitude as would have 
led him even to the Cross itself, and if the disciples 
had possessed that faith in Jesus which, after all 
their advantages they should have<gained, they would 
not have turned cowards and fled when danger came. 

II. If the ‘ ceiiain young man * were St. Mark, or 
some other one of the friends of Jesus, we have a 
lesson which should come home with especial force to 
us professing Church people. All the disciples fled, 
this unknown fnend remained at any rate for a short 
time behind. How often, alas ! do we see the same 
thing happening now. The professing Christian, 
it may be the regular communicant, who ought to 
stand up bravely for what is just and true, is put to 
shame by the man who makes no Christian profession, 
but whose actions are so clearly good. Why is it ? 
A passage from the late Mr. Holden’s book, The 
Holy Ohost the Comforter, supplies the answer. 
The reason is because C’hristians forget to use the 
gift of Ghostly strength. Look at the disciples who 
now fled and forso^ their Lord, and call them 
cowards if you will, but look a few weeks later at 
these same men, look at them after Pentecost, and 
what a change we find. What has wrought the 
change ? There is only one answer: the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit in the Upper Room. And aB 
through the history of the Church you will find the 
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same thing true. The cross is borne, the temptation 
is overcome, the victory Is won, the crown is gained, 
because men have learnt to trust in a power greater 
than their own, the gift of Ghostly strength.—W. V. 
Mason, Short Addresses for Holy Week, p. 20. 

Rbfbrbncbs.—XIV. 60>62. —Spurgeon, Sermont, vol. Hii. 
No. a023. XIV. 51, 52.—B. D. Johns, Pidpyi Notei, p. 146. 
XIV. 53.—C. Stanford, The Evening oj Owr Lord's Ministry, 
p. 216. J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 107. XIV. 55-65.— 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy ^ipture — St, Mark IX,- 
XVI, p. 211. 

STOPPING PLACES IN EVIDENCE 

‘ What need we any further witnesses ? —Mars xiv. 63 . 
Let us take this in a way that is not usually taken ; 
let us regard the question as equal to: Why not 
stop the case here ? why add to the edifice ? That 
is an illustmtion of what occurs in our own day in 
man^a legal instance; the judge incjuires whether 
the jury cares to proceed any further in the matter, 
and the juiy notifies to the judge that they have 
heard enough, they have made up their minds, and 
so far as they ai'c concerned they wish an end to be 
put to the case. I have thought that this might 
well apply to Christ and His Gospel, the question 
being asked, not with a view to the condemnation of 
Christ, but with a view to His being accredited and 
glorifi^ as the Saviour of the world. Why call any 
more witnesses? why publish any more volumes of 
apologetics? is not the case proved ? why add to the 
witness, the testimony, and tne vindication ? I think 
Jesus Christ is entitled to have this question asked. 

The subject is the stopping places in Christian 
evidences. What further need have we ? why go on 
with the case? may it not be well settled at this 
point? 

L Apply that inquiry to the whole range of 
Christian thought Apply it to the Bible. 

Let us turn the high priest’s Question the other 
way, and if men will only be faitnful to their own 
spiritual apprehension and appreciation of the Bible, 
and repay the Bible what it has already paid them, 
we shall terminate many a foolish controversy. I 
want Christians and Bible students to speak up for 
their Bible; do not make a secret letter of it, but 
say, ‘ This is tiie Book that helped me; whether it 
can help you or not I say not, but this is the Book 
that made a man of me *. More testimony, pei-sonal 
testimony, experiential testimony, and the case is 
established for ever. 

II. Well, suppose it is, in the second pl^e, the 
Gospel that is on its defence, where do you join the 
Gospel? One man says: ‘I really cared nothing 
about the Gospel as an energetic and reclainatory 
force until I saw what it did in our neighbourhood . 
What did it do in your neighbourhooa ? ‘ It made 
a new neighbourhood of it; the wilderness blossomed 
as the rose, and the wayside is as a garden of God.' 
Ah, how BO? ‘The Gospel was preached in its 
simplicity, power, and holy unction; man after man, 
woman after woman fell before its gracious power and 


accepted it* And what became of them ? ‘ Their 
very houses were cleaner, and their children were more 
attended to, and all they had to do was sweeter, 
wholesome!*, gladder, diviner.* Well ? and the man 
whom 1 am inquiring of answers, ‘ I could not resist 
a Gospel that has done such wonderful things in my 
own neighbourhood *. That will do; what further 
need have we of witnesses ? stop the case there, de¬ 
clare what you have seen, yield to facts. 

III. Well, what do you say about the effect of 
the Gospel upon heathen and barbarous countries? 
Mai'vellous, beyond all imadning. The Gospel has 
gone into a kind of hell, it has gone amongst people 
who have never heard of its existence, who have never 
heard of the Cross and the blood and the offer of re¬ 
demption, and these men have been threatened, many 
of them have been murdered, and still the Gospel has 
gone on repeating its sweet, tender, redeeming story; 
and places that have been embruited and bedevillra, 
places iaat have been next door to hell, if not part 
of its very centre. Lave become civilized, evangelized, 
and now thci*^ are schools and homes and churehes, 
and the altar of God is beloved and adored, and the 
Cross gathers up into its grim symbolism all that is 
holy, inspiring, and blessing in human life. Whtft 
further need have we of witnesses ? None, stop the 
case.— Joseph Parker, City Tempts Pulpit, vol. v, 
p. 165. 

Rbpbrbnces. — XIV. 63, 64.—Gordon Calthrop, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 798, vol. xiv. p. 82. XIV. 64.—R. Winterbotham, 
Sermons Preached in Holy Trinity Church, Edinburgh, p. 175. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1643. XIV. 67.-^. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 
219. XIV. 68.—C. Jerdan, Pastures of Tender Grass, p. 387. 
XIV. 69, 75 . —(t. Jackson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. 
1900, p. 284. .XIV. 71 .—T. H. Archer-Hiod, Some Scripture 
ProbU^ and their Solution, p. 19. XIV. 72.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 2735. XV. 1-4.—R. M. Benson, The 
Life Beyond the Grave, p. 53, XV. 1-20.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositione of Holy Scripture — St, Mark IX,-XVI, p. 219. 

* Bnt Jesus no more answered anything; so that Pilate 
marvelled.'—M ark xv. 5. 

Thebe are few tests of a man’s spiritual condition 
moi-e searching and decisive than the temper with 
which he bears unmerited insult and railing speech. 
I do not refer to mere self-command, to the self- 
respect which forbids an answer in kind, and impo^ 
an external calmness of manner on a swelling indig¬ 
nation within. . . . The question is not one of selr- 
mastery under, but of superiority to, insult, which 
feels no anger or resentment at insolence or contempt; 
and this not from an abject or craven spirit, but 
from living on a plane of feeling up to which personal 
insult does not reach. ITiis equanimity in no wisa 
prejudges the question whether injurious languaM 
should not be reproved, and in some cases puni^ed; 
as by a judge for contempt of court We are only 
concerned with that serenity of spirit which is not 
touched or wounded by opprobrious speech, and aU 
will admit it is a very rare gift,—M b. Corm 
Mobison’s Service of Man, m 
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* But the chief priests stirred up the multitude, that he should 

ra^er release Barabbas unto them.’—-M ark xv. xi. 

A CERTAIN People, once upon a time, clamorously 
voted by overwhelming majority ‘ Not he; Barabbas! 
not he ! 7/im, and what He is, and what He deserves, 
wc know well enough; a reviler of the chief priests 
and sacred chancery wigs ; a seditious heretic, physical 
force chartist, and enemy of His country and mankind : 
To the gallows and the cross with Him! Barabbas 
is our man ; Barabbas I we are for Barabbas I * They 
got Barabbas ;—have you well considei*ed what a 
fund of purblind obduracy, of opaque flunkeyism 
grown truculent and transcendent; what an eye for 
the phylacteries, and want of eye for the eternal 
noblencsse,s; sordid loyalty to the prosperous sem¬ 
blances, and high treiison against the supreme Fact, 
such a vote betokens in these natures ? For it was 
the consummation of a long series of such ; they and 
their fathers had long kept voting so. A singular 
People, who could both produce such Divine men, 
and then could so stone and crucify them ; a People 
terrible from the beginning! Well, they got Bar-* 
abbas ; and they got, of course, such guidance os Bar¬ 
abbas and the like of him could give them; and, of 
coui-se, they stumbled ever downwards and devil- 
ward.s, in their truculent, stifF-necked way.— Carlyle, 
Latter-day Pamphlets, l 

RbFKaRNCBS.—XV. 13.—J. H. Jellelt, The Elder Son, p. 
141. XV. 15.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville 
College Chapel, vol. i. p. 2C0. ^V. J. Knox-l..ittIe, Sunlight 

and Shadow, p. 242. XV. 15*20.—C. Stanford, l^he Evening 
of Our Lord's Ministiy, p. 239. XV. 15*39.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2443. 

* And the men that held Jesus mocked Him and smote Him.*— 

Mark xv. 19. 

Froude, in describing Newman’s preaching at Oxford, 
tells how once he ‘described closely some of the 
incidents of our Lord’s Passion; he then paused. 
For a few moments there was a breathless silence. 
Then, in a low, clear voice, of which the faintest 
vibration was audible in the farthest corner of St 
Mary’s, he said, “ Now, I bid you i-ccollect that He 
to Whom these things were done was Almighty God ”. 
It was as if an electric stroke had gone through the 
church, as if every person present undei’stood for 
the lii’st time the meaning of what he had all his 
life l>cen saying. I suppose it was an epoch in the 
mental history of more than one of my Oxford con- 
teni|>oraries.’ 

Rkferencb.—XV. 20, 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons^ vol. 
xxviii. No. 1G83. 

SIMON THE CYRENIAN 
•They compelled one Simon a Cyrenian, who passed by, 
coming out of the country, the father of Alexander and 
Rufua, to bear His cross.’— Mark xv. 21. 

1. The greatness of trifles. If he had started five 
minutes earlier or later, his whole life would have 
been different 

II. The blessedness and honour of helping Jesus 
Christ Let us share His shame and help in carry¬ 
ing out the purposes for which the cross was boma 


III. The perpetual recompense and record of hum¬ 
blest Christian work. 

IV. The blessed results of contact with the suffei^ 
ing Christ We suppose that he yielded to the 
soul-conquering ix)wer of Christ. He was ‘the 
father of Alexander and Rufus*.—A xexandkr Mao- 
LAEEN, Contemporary PvXpit, voL 1 . p. 378. 

SIMON OP CYRENE 

*And they compel one Simon a Cyrenian, who passed by. 

coming out of the country, the father of Alexander ana 

Rufus, to bear His cross.'—M ark xv. 21. 

There is more than a picture here, there is a parable 
for the soul. Let us undei-stand not only the honour 
of the deed, but its blessedness. No one can ever 
do for Jesus precisely what Simon >did. And yet 
in spirit, in the wortfs and deeds of our daily live8» 
and pre-eminently in the greater bom’s of trial and 
sorrow, what we are called upon to do is this very 
thing—to walk in the way after Jesus, and to carry 
His cross. 

I. First: Mark the greatness 0 /the service Simon 
did for Jesus. As often as our thoughts are true 
and our love to Jesus rises in flood, we all have a 
blameless envy of those who did Him service. We 
know no distinction to compare with theirs. The 
women who ministered to Him; Martha, who made 
Him a supper; Mary,who poured her spikenard over 
His head ; Joseph, who gave Him a grave, stand out 
above all the benefactoi’s of men. All the pi*e-emi- 
nences and attainments of time are less than vanity 
compared to theirs. But if you will give rank to the 
services rendered to Jesus, if you will pitch upon the 
greatest deed done for Him—next to that supreme 
office of the woman who nursed Him in her bosom 
and gave Him suck at her bi*easts—easily first of all 
is this deed of Simon in bearing His cross. 

To this day the greatest service to be done for 
Christ is to caiTy His cross. 

II. Mark, in the second place, the greatness of 
Simonas reward, Christ never allowed any honour 
paid to Him, or any service done to Him to pass un¬ 
rewarded. When a village girl asked Him to her 
wedding feast. He turned the water into wine. 
When a humble home offered Him hospitality on the 
Sabbath Day, He touched its mistress, and expelled 
her fever. When a Samaritan gave Him a draught 
from the well, He gave her to drink of the Living 
Water. When a poor, abandoned, city waif stooped 
to kiss His feet, He sent her out with a blessing of 
peace. No cup of cold water given to Christ ever 
lost its reward. And this pre-eminent service done 
by Simon enjoyed its great reward. 

What was that reward ? It was the deepest desire 
of his heaii;. Perhaps you say it was his own 
salvation. There is little doubt that he became 
Christ’s disciple. It would have been contrary, both 
to nature and to grace, that any man should come 
so near Jesus, and should do so much for Him, and 
not be called into His kingdom. But as I read the 
Evangelists, I conceive that Simon's reward was 
greater than the saving of his own soul. It was the 
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answer of his most instant and constant and urp:cnt 
prayei-s. Away in Cyrene this pilgrim to the Holy 
City had left two little sons, and as he looked upon 
them, exiles from the land of Israel, as he taught 
tliem the fear of the God of Jacob, the very passion 
of his heart was distilled into prayer, that they 
might grow in the faith and oueclience of God, 
Christ saw the names Ilufus and Alexander graven 
on Simon’s heart. And the great reward was given 
to Simon of seeing both his sons known and loved 
and honoured in the Church of Christ. As I read a 
father’s heart, I do not know whether he was prouder 
of tlie deed done for Jesus, or of the holy fame of 
being the father of Alexander and Ilufu.s. 

III. Mark, in the third place, the greatness of 
Simon*8 opportunity. That Simon should have 
been coming into the city as Jesus was coming out 
might be called a strange coincidence. It was more. 
It was the predestination of God. That was the 
predestined moment when Simon’s opportunity came 
to him. It was the moment when he was compelled 
to be alone with Christ. It was a golden opportun¬ 
ity. I low Simon used it we can do more than guess. 
He might have struggled, like a galled ox, burning 
with deep i*escntment at the wrong done to him. 
He might have carried off his contumely with a 
bravado which would have apjxialed to the humour 
of the crowd. Hut this devout pilgrim had a spirit 
preparwl for another way. He was pi ecisely the man 
to profit by being alone with Jesus. We dare not 
say that any unreported words, or soft whisper, passed 
from Jesus to Simon. But we can be sure that Jesus 
turned and looked on Simon—a look of human 
gmtitude and of Divine compassion, and of irre.sist- 
ible appeal. He could not resist the Divine look. 
Simon saw, on the way to Calvary, the light of the 
knowledge of the gloiy of God revealed in the face 
of Jesus Christ No man ever saw the face of God 
and lived. And as Simon looked into the face of 
Chiist, the old nature died within him, and he knew 
the Lord.—W. M. Clow, The Day of the Cross, i). 
157. 

Referencbb.—XV. 21.-~E, B. Spiers, it Present Advent, 
p. 192. R. F. Horton, Christian JPorld Pulpit, vol. xivii. 
1895, p. 392. J. Durran, ibid, vol. Ivi. 1899, p. 6. J. 
Bums, ibid. vol. Ixxi. 1907, p. 211. C. Stanford, The Even^ 
ing of Our Lord^s Ministry, p. 313. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
cf Holy Scripture — St. Mark IX.-XVI. p. 237. Spurgfeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1853. XV. 21-39,—A. M iclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scri 2 >ture-~St. Mark IX.-XVI. p. 228. 

CHRIST REFUSING THE STUPEFYING 
DRAUGHT 

* And thej gave Him to drink wine mingled with mjrrh: but 
He received it not ’—Mark xv. 23. 

The intention of the 8oldiei*s was humane. Cruci¬ 
fixion was so lingering and painful that it was 
customary thus to deaden the consciousness of the 
criminal. 

1. What was the Saviour’s Condition at that 
Moment ?*—Intense anguish of soul combined with 
physical suff'ering. 


Christ’s nature was peculiarly sensitive. 

The sorrow at Getlisemane had already weakened 
Him. 

Now His sorrow had reached its height. 

II. Why did He Refuse the Proffered Relief?— 

Not to awaken men’s admiration. 

Not to awaken men’s sympathy. 

1. Because llis sufferings were by Divine appoint¬ 
ment; not simply accidental. He would not escape 
the full force of the |)enalty which He had under- 
taUm to endure. 

2 . Because He was unwilling to die without a full 
consciousness of the conquest which He was achieving 
over sin and death. 

III. What Enabled Him to Dispense with thb 
Stupefying Draught? —It was the direct result of 
His self-siiiTcnd( r to the Father. 

He who gives up vill, purpose, life, into the hands 
of God, may eApect that God will be all in all to 
hbn. 

IV. What Lessons does His Refusal Teach Us? 

1 His true nobility. 

2. Our own duty under trial. 

‘The cup which My Father hath given Me, shall 
I not drink it? * 

It is our privilege to accept the Saviour’s love. 

He suftered, died, arose, ascended to heaven, and 

i )lcads now for us.— F. G. Austin, Seeds and Sap- 
ings, p. 19 . 

* They gave Him to drink wine mingled with myrrh: but He 
received it not.’— Mark xv. 23. 

See Keble’s lines on ‘The Tuesday before Easter*. 

‘Johnson,’ says Boswell, ‘with that native fortitude 
which amidst all his bodily distiess and mental 
sufferings never foi*sook him, asked Dr. Brocklesby, 
as a man in whom he had confidence, to tell him 
ilainly whether he could recover. “Give me,” said 
le, “a direct answer.” The doctor having first 
asked him if he could bear the whole truth, which 
way soever it might lead, and being answered 
that he could, declared that in his opinion he could 
not recover without a miracle. “Then,” said John¬ 
son, “I will take no more physic, not even my 
opiates; but I have prayed that I may,.render up 
my soul to God unclouded.” In this resolution ha 
persevered.' 

In Burnet’s History of My Own Times it is related 
that of the regicides punished after the Restoration 
‘the only one who died dastardly was Hugh Peters, 
a very vicious man, but a sort of buffoon preacher, 
who had been serviceable to Cromwell on several 
accounts, and a fierce instigator of the king’s death. 
He had neither honesty to repent of his sin, nor 
stiength of mind to suffer for it as the rest hod done, 
but was peipetually drinking some strong cordial 
liquors to keep up his spirits or make him insensible.' 

RErKRBNCES.—XV. 23.—SpurgcoR, Sermons, vol. xli. No, 
2443. XV. 25.—W. P. Balfern, Lessons fnm Jesus, p. 220. 
XV. 31.— R. Winterbotham, Sermons Preached in Holy Trinosy 
Church, Edinburgh, p. 148. 
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FIXING OUR OWN EVIDENCES 
‘ That we may tee and believe.’—M ark xv. 3x 
*That we may see and believe:^ here you have a 
pack of men who are setting up their own standard 
of evidence. What a proud ‘ we * was that; what a 
blind * see ’ was that; what an impossible * believe * 
was that! Observe their line of reasoning: they 
charged Jesus Christ to do something of their own 
fixing in order that they might see and believe. 
They would aiTest the universe in order that they 
might get a first-class seat upon any chaiiot that 
was driving towards the gratification of selfish conceit 
and desire. Were they so anxious to see and believe 
that they would call upon God to aiTest the sun and 
the moon upon the hills of time? Certainly not; 
they were not anxious to believe, they did not want 
to believe, but they wanted to gratify a conceit or 
to satisfy a fancy or an ambition; they wanted to 
create a new anecdote, saying, ‘ We said, if He would 
comedown from the Cross we would see it and believe 
Him *; and God sent upon them a great negative, a 
contemptuous denial. None can be so deaf as God. 
We must take care how we set up our own little 
schools of evidence and our small little bodies of 
apologies for the deity of Chnst and the redeeming 
efficacy of His Cross. 

I. We cannot stop at any one definition of evidence, 
even if God were to grant it to us. He would not 
satisfy us. He would awaken and provoke a still 
keener and fouler temptation. 

The eye never saved a soul, the eye is a poor in¬ 
strument at best; the human may probably be the 
very j)oorest of eyes in the higher classes of animals. 
There is a way which the eagle knoweth not, and 
there is a path which the vulture’s eye hath not seen, 
and there are paths and ways and courses of develop¬ 
ment which no human eye can see; it is the soul that 
sees. 

II. Jesus Christ never did respond to any test set 
by the enemy, set by anybody. He does not accept 
suggestions, He reveals truths. Christ never fell into 
an intellectual man-trap; He laid down the law, He 
expounded the kingdom. He spoke in the imperative; 
in the subjunctive or the potential He could not 
speak. He was free of all that limited and hesitant 
grammar. Did Jesus Christ accept the suggestion 
of the enemy in the wilderness ? He said—what a 
philosophy it was that He spake in that giand retort 
—‘ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God': a 
new conception of life, an enlargement of our limited 
view of bread, of substance, of tables and dinings. 
Christ in effect swept all these out of the way, say¬ 
ing, ‘Man shall live by every word, every kind of 
method Divinely conceived and Divinely provided: 
away! ’ 

III. Many have suggested short and easy methods 
of proving this and that. Jesus Christ never adopted 
one of them. They treat Jesus Christ os if He knew 
nothing about these things; whei-eas He lived before 
the universe lived. They seem to think that if He 


would only accept their ideas, their short and easy 
methods, all would instantly rise and follow Christy 
and make the welkin ring with thunderous acclamation. 

From the beginning man has had everything that 
was necessary to redemption and salvation. Once a 
lawyer thought not; he conceived the idea that the 
Divine revelation would be vexed by cross-examina¬ 
tion, and he said, ‘ Master, which is the gi'eat com- 
maiidment of the law ? ’ Jesus answering said unto 
him, ‘ How readest thou ? * The answer was mven 
before the question was asked; there is no nera for 
such questions, they have all been anticipated. ‘ Law¬ 
yer, how readest thou ?' ‘ Thou shalt love the Loitl 

thy God with all thy heart and soul and mind and 
sti*ength.’ ‘ Very good,’ said Christ, ‘ I add nothing 
to it, there is no need to add anything to it; I came 
to see the law fulfilled, the written law turned into 
unwritten life. This do, and thou shalt liva’ But 
the lawyer still thought that his plan was the best; 
so did they on Calvary, they said, ‘ O Thou that de- 
stroyest the temple and buildest it in three days, 
save Thyself anti come down from the Cross; we 
would thus put Thee to the test; Thou claimant 
of the highest throne in Jewry, come down! ’ The 
suggestion was not 8u;cepted; it was like Christ not 
to answer foolish, frivolous, and conceited questions. 
—Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit^ voL vl p. 49. 

Rbferknoes.—XV, 33, 34.—J. Hunter, Ohrittian fTarld 
Pulpily vol. xlv. 1894, p. 187. W. Alexander, Vtnrhum Orucii^ 
p. 65. 

* Mj God, My God, why bast Thou forsaken Me?*— Mark 

XV. 34* 

In the thirty-seventh chapter of Tranaforrnatiem^ 
Hawthorne describes Sodoma’s well-known fresco of 
the suffering Christ at Siena. ‘ It is inexpressibly 
touching. So weary is the Saviour, and utterly worn 
out with agony, that His lips have fallen apart from 
mere exhaustion ; His eyes seem to be set; He tries 
to lean His head against the pillai*, but is kept from 
sinking down upon the grouna only by the cords that 
bind Him. One of the most striking effects pro¬ 
duced is the sense of loneliness. Yop mhold Christ 
deserted both in heaven and earth; that despair is 
in Him which wrung forth the saddest utterance man 
ever made, “ Why hast Thou forsaken Me ? Even 
in this extremity, however. He is still Divine. The 
great and reverent painter has not suffered the Son 
of God to be merely an object of pity, though depict¬ 
ing Him in a state so profoundly pitiful. He u as 
much and as visibly our Redeemer, there bound, 
there fainting and bleeding from the scourge, with 
the cross in view, as if He sat on the throne of His 
glory in the heavens.* 

Towards the end of her life Mrs. Fry said to a friend: 

* I have passed through deep baptism of spirit in this 
illness. I may say, unworthy as I am to say it, that 
I have had to drink in vei'v small measure of the 
Saviour’s cup when He said. My Oodl My Oodl 
why hast Tnou forsaken Me / Some of my friends 
have thought there was a danger of my being exalted, 
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but I belieTe the danger has been on the opposite 
iide^ of my being too low.’ 

THE CRY OP DERELICTION 

God, Mj God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? ^-Masb 

XV. 34. 

Thb tragedy of the Crucifixion reached its climax at 
the sixth hour. The Blessed Master had passed 
through the outer circle of sorrbw, and now the pale, 
bruised Form is lost in the thick darkness which 
surrounds Him. During the first hours our Blessed 
Lord reijps as a King—interceding, absolving, and 
commending His loved ones. Now a change passes 
over Him ; His soul enters into a great loneliness. 
This cry showsi that there was something deeper, 
something more awful, than the fear of death. He 
‘ must taste death for every man. He must be made 
jperfect through suffering; out the cry we hear from 
jthe cross was the cry of a soul which had been faith¬ 
ful, loyal all His life, but from Whom the conscious 
Presence of God had been withdrawn. 

1. Do We ever Feel Forsaken ?-^-Such days come 
to even the best of us—days of darkness, days of de- 

! )re8sion. But here is our comfort When all seems 
ost in life, when our work never seems to bring 
success, when we toil without any recognition and 
without any reward, when there seems for us no com¬ 
fort in our prayers, when there is no light to 
ladden our eyes, then it is for us to realize that 
ecause of that One’s bitter cry which rang out in 
the darkness, Jesus is always with us because He knew 
what it was to be forsaken even by God Himself. 
So you and I may always know that when this dark¬ 
ness comes upon us we may of a certainty count, 
because of this bitter cry, that Jesus is always with 
us. Oh, let us cling to the cross for this our comfort 
in our time of darkness! 

II. The Quilt of Sin.—^And yet surely it must mean 
more than this, something deeper than this, for it 
reveals to us the guilt of sin. He Who knew no sin 
was made sin for us ; He came to make an atonement. 
* God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Him¬ 
self.’ What does it all mean ? What do you and 
I mean by that word that is so often on our lips ? 
Let me carry your thoughts back to the old Levitical 
days when tne high priest once in the year made an 
atonement for the sins of the people. You will re¬ 
member the ritual of that day. What did it all 
mean ? What was the meaning, then, to the people 
who saw these acts going on ? Surely that sin was 
something very awful and terrible in God’s sight; 
that God could not look upon sin ; that it must be 
taken right away, and until this was done the people 
could not approach God. We all feel its power, do 
we not? We see its stain. But how tew of us 
recognize its guilt! We cannot think little of sin 
when you and I realize that it cost the best, the 
noblest, the purest blood, when we realize that it 
has cost the Blood of God Himself to take away that 
•in ; that for one great atonement it needed God to 
come down and live our life, it needed God to be 


surrounded by the darkness on the cross, to live out 
His life, as it were, just for a few hours making that 
atonemen^ forsaken by God Himself Can you and 
I think lightly of sin after that? When we are 
tempted to call some sins little and some great, as 
they are reckoned in our social life, let us realise 
what it meant when our Lonl cried from the cross, 

* My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? ’ 

III. The Punishment of Sin.—I think we have 
here not only the revelation of the guilt of sin, but 
we have more—we have a revelation of the punish¬ 
ment of sia This one hour had loomed before Christ 
all His life. At this last dread moment we are 
shown something, only something, but surely suffici¬ 
ent, of what the punishment of sin really ia Our 
Blessed Master could endure all else but thia The 
thought of His Father hiding His face, and the 
thought of entering that darkness, was something 
which He could not contemplate unmoved. We are 
inclined—are we not ?—to guess at the future con¬ 
dition of the soul; but after we have stood beneath 
the Cross, after we have heard this cry, we need not 
have any further speculation, for sin always means here 
and there separation from God. No bodily penalty, 
none of those mediaeval thoughts of hell which we 
are sometimes inclined to have in our mind, can com¬ 
pare with the awfulness of what it must mean for 
you and me for God to hide His face. Separation 
from God—does not the sinner know it now ? Ah, 
but the sinner always has a feeling that he can turn 
to God when he likes; but to realize that sin will 
bring this separation, entire and complete, from God 
is the most awful thing that man could contemplate. 
To-day Jesus calls to us, ‘ Is it nothing to you, aU ye 
that pass by?’ nothing to us who stand by the 
Cross ? Wbls there ever such sorrow, ever such love ? 

Let us turn with thoughts of devotion and thoughts 
of love to behold the Lamb slain as an atonement for 
sin, to look and live. 

Rbfbrbnoes.—XV. 34. —SeUeted Semumt of SchleiermaeKw, 
p. 62. A. F. WinningtOD Ingram, Chrittian World Pulpily 
vol. Ixxiii, 1908, p. 276. A. S. Peake, ibid, voL Ixxiv. 1908, 
p. 1. G. W. Herbert, Nota ofSmMmi, p. 92. A. N. Obbyd, 
Plain Sermontf p. 222. Father Bernard Vaughan, Soeidy^ 
Sin^ and ths Sa/viow^ p. 211. A. O. Mortimer, The Spiriiual 
Life in the Seven Last Wards, p. 37. XV. 34-47.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xl. No. 2390. 

MISUNDERSTOOD 

• Behold, He caUeth Elias. —Masx xv. 35. 

‘Behold, He calleth Elias.’ They misinterpreted 
that last drear cry. They thought He was speakinw 
to Elias and not to God. So at the very end, and 
on the Cross itself, Jesus was misunderstood. 

I. I want to follow that misinterpretation into one 
or two spheres of the earthly life of Jesus, and I 
notice first that men misunderstood His motives. 
Think, for example, of His healing miracles—‘He 
casteth out devils by Beelzebub,’ they said. Or think 
of His eating with publicans and sinners. That con¬ 
descension snelled out love Divine, and they thought 
it was proof positive of guilt 
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Men misunderstood the mystical and poetic 
speech of Jesus. They took Him very prosaically and 
literally when He only meant to suggest as music 
does, ami so time and again they misconstrued Him. 
Take, for example, one of His early words, ‘Destroy 
this tem[)le find in three days I will raise it up again*. 
So, too, in the sad sweet story of the house at llethany 
you recall how Jesus said to His disciples, ‘Our 
friend Lazarus slcc|)eth *. They answei*ccl at once, 
‘Lord, if he sleep,Jieshall do well,’ and Jesus, with a 
touch of pity at their dullness, has to tell them plainly 
that l.i\zarus was dead. 

I think that Jesus is still misunderstood that way. 
There arc men who love Him as these disciples did, 
and who are striving to serve Him in a life of duty, 
but they have taken the music of His speech, that 
was njeant to suggest and to lead into the infinite, 
and they h ive built their arguments uj)on the letter 
of it, forgetting that it is the spirit that giveth life. 

II. The world, then, misundei*stood the speech of 
Jesus; but it also misunderstood His silence. And 
if ever the silence of Jesus was misundei*stood, it was 
by Herod. 

Is not Christ*s silence still misundei*stood ? There 
is nothing harder for many a mind to grapple with 
than the apj)arent silence of our ascended Ixird. It 
is not what God does, it is what He fails to do: it 
is not what Christ says, it is what He fails to say, 
that puzzles and per])lexes many an earnest soul. 

HI. ‘ Lloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani,* and when they 
heard it they said He calleth Elias, Do you see the 
reason why they mi-.undeiNtood Him? They had 
only caught a fragment of His speech. 

There never was a time when Christ was more mis- 
undoi-stood than now, for the very reason that we 
find at Calvary. There was never a time when frag¬ 
ments of the Gospel were proclaimed with such assur¬ 
ance as the whole round truth. To take a part and 
think it is the whole is the sure way of misunder¬ 
standing Christ—G. H. Monuisox, The Unlighted 
Lustre, p. 244. 

RepgaR.vce.—XV. 37, 38.—‘ Plain Sermons’ by contri¬ 
butors to the Tracts for the Times, vol. viii. p. 7G. 

THE ROMAN CENTURION 

‘And when the centurion, which stood over against Him, saw 
that He so cried out, and gave up the ghost, he said, Trulj 
this man was the Son of God.’— Mark xv. 39. 

One man, and one man only, is wholly competent to 
tell us the story of the death of Jesus. That man is 
this Homan centurion. It was he who sent his band 
across the brook Kedron, in the soft moonlight, to 
arrest Jesus. It was he who guarded Him as He was 
led to the hou.se of Caiaphas, and then marched Him 
asadanuerous rcbel to Pilate, and then to Herod, and 
then hack to Pilate again. Heoverheaitl the strange 
parleying between Jesus and Pilate; he sujierin tended 
the scourging; he looked on when the soldiers mocked 
Him; and it was by his lips that the message of Pilate's 
wife reached the governor's cal's. At his worf of 
command the glittering .spears began to move along | 


the way to Calvary ; he saw the nails driven in, and 
then he stood with watchful eye and open ear, in the 
strcngth of his Roman discipline, and marked how 
Jesus died. I cannot tell you, and no man can tell 
you, the precise state of the blessed dead, but surely 
for all of us it shall be a state in which many things 
covered shall be revealed. And when the great multi¬ 
tude of the redeemed shall long to know the whole 
story of the last great day, we shall press round this 
Roman centurion, and he will inflame our hearts as 
he tells us how Jesus loved unto the end. 

I. Of this man we know nothing certainly until ha 
stands in the light of the dying face of Jesus. That 
he was a soldier assures us of on ingrained habit of 
obedience, a perfect courage, an unflinching loyalty, 
and an honest and greatly simple heai*t That he 
was a Roman soldier tells us that he belonged to the 
most dauntless army the world has known, whose 
deeds of valour went back through an almost unbroken 
record of success through seven centuries. And that 
he was a centurion tells us that he was a man in middle 
life, who had seen service, and had risen through merit 
to his high command. No inexperienced stripling 
was ever appointed to a Roman post of authority. It 
may be safely said that among the centurions of the 
Roman army was to be found the very flower of honour 
and chivalry. The Roman Empire was already in 
decline ; but, like every great organization, it had 
begun to die at the heart And when the |)cstileuce 
of moral corruption had infected the governors and 
counsellors of Rome, there were still to be found in 
its armies men of fearless truth, of fine courtesy, and 
of incorruptible purity. How the governors in the 
New Testament stand out in contrast to its centurions! 
All the four centurions are men of moral, even of 
spiritual beauty. Of one of them the Jews said, ‘ He 
loveth our nation, and hath built us a synagogue,' 
and Jesus said, ‘ I have not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel'. Of another, Cornelius, the rccord is 
that ‘ he was a just man, and one that fearcth God*. 
The third was Julius, the centurion of Augustus' 
band, who ‘courteously entreated Paul, and gave him 
liberty*. And the fourth was this centurion at the 
cross, who, as the slow hours of the day passed away, 
watched Jesus die, and in the few and emphatic words 
of a soldier's lips, bore to Him his confident testi¬ 
mony. 

II. Now the question this man allows us to answr 
is what a man of a good and honest heart, with only 
a Roman’s education, and with Pagan ideas, thoughi 
of Jesus when he saw Him die. He knew nothing 
about the life of Jesus. He was not even familiar 
with His name. * This Man * was the woi d that camt 
to his tongue as he looked on His head sunken in 
death. But as he witnessed the dying of the Lord 
Jesus, the Roman's contempt was changed into an 
adoration that broke out into gi’eat and mcinoraWs 
words of suggestive confession. 

1. His first witness to Jesus is ‘certainly this was 
a righteous Man*. It was the innocence, the moral 
beauty, the unspotted righteousness of Jesus, which 
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dawned upon Him. He broke the stillness of that 
awful moment with his strong, soldier-like woixls: 
•Cei-tninly this was a nghteous Man’. He had not 
learned the music of the Hebrew Psalms, but if he 
hatl, this wise and true-heaited man could surely 
have broken out in the fervent words: *ThoU art 
fairer than the sons of men. Grace is poured into 
Thy lips. Therefore God hath blessed Thee for ever.* 

^ Tlic centurion was arrested, not only by the 
character of Jesus, but by the manner of His dying. 
Jesus tlied as a hero dies. For as two of the Evange¬ 
lists I cport, he cried : ‘ Truly tliis Man was a Son 
of God’. His primary meaning is that Jesus was 
plainly no ordinary mortal, no such man as he was 
himself, cast in a merely eaithly mould, but, like the 
heroes who had done tlie great deeds of lloman valour, 
of the lineage of the gods. Such heroism in dying 
out-ilistiinced all he knew, and he knew well the 
meaning of heroism. It was a soldier spirit who had 
witnessed that ‘Never man spake like this Man,* and 
this fellow-soldier testified, ‘ Never man died like this 
Man ’. 

8. On his darkened pagan mind there fell an awe 
and a sense of having been in the presence of the 
Divine. He saw the darkened sky, he felt the vibrat¬ 
ing earth, he was appalled by the last great cry, and 
he looked up at the cross, and realized that the Divine 
Being whom Jesus had called His Father had owned 
Him for a Son. 

III. Now this is what the Roman centurion saw in 
Jesus as he watched Him die, and when we remember 
what he was in mind and training, we see that his 
confession wjis very great It had tlie greatness of 
sincerity and of fearlessness. And yet, while we com¬ 
mend, we cannot but pity. We cannot refiain from 
thinking and whispering to ourselves, ‘If thou hadst 
but known the day of thy visitation'. His eyes were 
holden. He saw in Jesus only what he had eyes to see. 

1. The first defect in the centurion was his want 
of the sense of sin. 

2. The second defect in the centurion was his want 
of a true conception of God, 

3. The third defect in this centurion was his ignor¬ 
ance of a love which will die to redeem. 

There are men among us to-day, after all the cen¬ 
turies of the light and the teaching of Jesus and His 
cross, who see no more in Him than was seen by this 
sincci'e and honest centurion. 

These do not enter into the sea'et of Jesus. They 
never see ‘ the Lord *. What do they need to cleanse 
tlieir eyes ? They need exactly what this centurion 
needed. The only evidence which will move mind and 
heart and will must appeal to the conscience ; and 
the only apologetic which will successfully plead the 
deity of Jesus must rise above all questions of criticism, 
must b/ise itself on the history, and prove itself in that 
experience in which both scholar and peasant have 
a common ground. Toplady’s ‘ Rock of Ages * is a 
more convincing and convicting apology than Butler’s 
noble and unanswerable Analogy, One vivid sight 
of the print of the nails alone can evoke the rapturous 
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and adoring confession, ‘ My Lord and My God *•-— 
W. M. Clow, The Day of the Cross, p. 299. 

JOSEPH OF ARIMATHAEA 

* And now when the even was come, because it was the jpro> 
paration, that is, the day before the Sabbath, Joseph of 
Arimathaea. an honourable counsellor, which also waited 
for the kingdom of God, came, and went in boldly unto 
Pilate, and craved the body of Jesus.’— Mark xv. 4a, 43. 

It is significant that all the four Evangelists tell the 
deed of Joseph. We can understand why it was so 
indelibly imprinted on their memories, and was 
deemed so worthy of record. I'he day of Jesus* 
death had been one long sorrow and shame From 
the midnight hour in Getl\seniane until Christ bowed 
his head in death, there had been the awful contrast 
between love and constancy and tender pity and holy 
sacrifice on the o!ie side, and betrayal, denial, deser¬ 
tion, and derision or the other. But then at the 
clore of it all, there is this brave and beautiful deed. 
It is a touch of tenderness after a day of unrelenting 
hate and cruel wrong. 

I But now let us look at the doer of this good work 
on Jesus. His mind and spirit are made very clear 
to us. Each Evangelist adds some revealing trait 
Joseph of ArimathoBH was a man of means, of refined 
mind, and of high social position. He was a member 
of the Jewish Sanhetlrin, and held in good repute 
among his fellow-counsellors. He stood marked out 
from many by his hi^h and serious mind, his incor¬ 
ruptible passion for justice, his native goodness of 
heart, lie wore all through his years ‘the white 
flower of a blameless life*. He belonged, to use 
a pardonable analogy, to that class to which our 
country in the days of her struggle for civil and 
religious liberty owed so much—the class of high- 
minded, devout, patriotic, country gentlemen. 

We are told one very revealing thing about him. 
‘ He also waited for the kingdom 6f God.* The 
kingdoni of God was the phrase into which had been 
condensed all the high hopes and holy ambitions, all 
the dreams ot a better state, and all the visions of 
the reign of God among men, foretold by Prophet 
and Psalmist. To wait for the kingdom of God was 
to Ije one of that band of devout and prayerful men 
and women, who wei*e steeped in the spirit of the Old 
Testament, who had sure faith in the God of Israel, 
who waited for the hour to strike when the Messiah 
would come, and the will of God be done on earth 
as it was in heaven. It was that kingdom which 
Simeon and Anna longed to see before death should 
seal their eyes; before whose narrow door Nicoderau# 
stood and did not know it, or understand its call. It 
was that kingdom which jioor, blinded, reckless Bar* 
abbas and his fellow-brigands sought to establish 
in their mistaken ungodly way. Tliat he ‘waited’ 
meant that in the heart of Joseph tlicre was a noble 
discontent with the corruptions and miseries and 
bondages of the times, and an unquenchable longing 
for the reign of righteousness, peac*e, and joy. As 
he passed through the land and rememl)ered the 
great days of old, his heart was pained within him. 
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As he walked in the city and saw, as Jesus saw, 
iniquity infesting it, and the vultures of vengeance 
hovering over it, his mind was filled with brooding 
thoughts. And as he sat in the council and looked 
with his clear, honest eyes into the craft and chicanery 
of Caiaphas and his tools, hope almost died within 
him. What could such a man, with his shadowed 
spirit do, but join these who had lost everything but 
faith in God, who could only wait and long and pray 
for the kingdom of God ? 

Very naturally this man became Jesus' disciple. 
Like the iron to its magnet he was drawn to Christ. 
Like the flower to the sun he turned his face to Jesus. 

It was this man, rich, cultured, of conspicuous 
social position, of holy and blameless character, with 
his mind already enlightened by Jesus, and His heart 
drawn to Him, with everything true and just and 
pure within him, rising up in a moral horror at the 
wrong which is l^ing done, who stood under the cross 
of Christ The events of the day had all smitten his 
troubled, questioning, fearful heart And as he stood 
over against the cross, and heard Christ's words, and 
at last saw Him die, not only reverence, not only a 
hot moral anger, not only an afflicting pity, but a 
victorious and lil^rating faith and a passion of re¬ 
morse for his past shrinking smote him, and forth¬ 
with—heedless of the scomful looks, and of the 
muttered taunts of scribe and Sadducee, * he went in 
boldly unto Pilate,* and with the hunger of a man 
eager to do a service to his Lord, and to atone for 
days of lost opportunity, he besought the body of 
Jesus. And then, in his own grave, prepared for his 
own costly burial, with his own hands, unheeding all 
thought of defilement, he laid Jesus to His rest 

11. Now very plainly Jesus did more for Joseph of 
Arimathma on the cross, and hy the cross, than by all 
the words and deeds of His life. With him, as with 
every other man, the cross was a savour of life unto 
life, or of death unto death. Let us think of the 
deep and enduring spiritual changes which passed 
upon this disciple as he saw Jesus die. 

1. The first of these was the perfecting of hia 
religious character, 

%, The second spiritual change which passed upon 
Joseph as he witnessed the cross was an enlighten^ 
ment as to the use of his wealth, 

3. The sight of the cross perfected his religi us 
character; it enlightened nis mind in the use of 
his wealth. It had a third effect, which was the root 
and cause of these two greaf changes—it filled him 
with a penitent shame. —W. M. Ci-ow, The Day 
of the Cross, p. 341. 

Rbperencss.— XV. 42-XVI. 8. — W. H. Bennett, The Life 
of Christ According to St, Mark, p. 268. XV. 43-46. — Spur¬ 
geon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1789. 

* And taking Him down, he laid Him in a tomb.’— Mark xv. 46. 

Dostoieffsky, in his powerful romance. The Idiot, 
describes two Russians stopping before Holbein’s 
picture of Jesus being lowered fi*om the cross, with 
mangled body, and traces of pain, wounds, and bruises 


on His limbs. * I like looking at that picture^' says 
one. ’ That picture I' exclaims his friend. * That 
picture! Why, some people's faith is ruined by that 
picture!' He goes on to explain that it is a re¬ 
presentation of death as a blind, implacable foroe» 
working its will on this giand, priceless Being, Him- 
self worth more than all nature and all the earth. 
Scepticism, he argues, is started by the sight of 
this huge monster having power to destroy the 
Christ. 

Rbpkrences.—XV. 47 .—R. M. Benson, The Life Beyond 
the Grave, p. 12. XVI. — Spurgeon, Serm^, vol. xlii. No. 
2467; vol. xlviii. No. 2780. R. Stier, The Words of the 
Angels, p. 72. 

* That they might come and anoint Him.’— Mark xvi. 1. 

Geileb of Kaysersberg said on this text; ‘ If .thou 
desirest, like the three holy women, to anoint the 
dead Loi*d, thou must anoint Him inwardly, that is, 
thou must remember how for thy sake God died and 
for thy sake was raised again ; thou must be willing 
to do what thou knowest to be the will of God and 
pleasing unto Him, for this ointment is nothing else 
out thy resolve to do God’s will and that of none 
other. If thou hast thus spiritually anointed Christ 
our Lord in His own Person, thou must anoint Him 
also in His members. . . . Thou must anoint the 
saints by giving them honour, by speaking of them, 
by contemplating their holy lives and by invoking 
them. 

Refbrbnoei.—XVI. 1 .—R. M. Benson, The Life Beyond 
the Grave, p. 12 . XVI. 1-4. — A. J. Parry, Phases of Christian 
Truth, p. 266. XVI. 1-13. — A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—St, Mark IX.•XVI, 4 ). 248. XVI. 1-14. — 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2408. XVL 2, 3. — A O. 
Mortimer, Jesus and the Rssurreciion, p. 74. 

* And they were saying among themselves, who fdiall roll vm 

away the stone from the door of the tomb P ’—Mark xvi. 3. 

The Israelites, marching up to the edge of the Red 
Sea till the waves parted before their feet, step by 
step, are often taken as an illustration of what our 
faith should do—advance to the limit of possibility, 
and then the seemingly imi)ossible may be found to 
open. 

But there is another illustration in the New Testa¬ 
ment, more sacred and striking—the women going 
to the sepulchre of our Lord. With true woman? 
nature they did not begin to calculate the obstacles 
till on the way. On the road reason met them with 
the objection, ‘Who shall roll us away the stone?' 
And faith itself could not help them, but love did. 
A bond stronger than death drew them on, and 
‘ when they looked, they saw that the stone was 
rolled away'. 

We may bless God that He can put into men's 
hearts impulses stronger than reason, and moi-e power¬ 
ful even than faith, such impulses that, if they are 
oing to Himself, they shall find that He is able to 
o exceeding abundantly above all we can ask or 
think.— Db. Johh Keu's Thoughts for Heart amd 
Life, p. 101. 
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RBFBHENCEg.—XVI. 3.—R. H. McKim, Th$ Gotpel in the 
Ohridian Year, p. 240. F. E. Pa^^et, Helps and HMrances to 
ike Christian Life, vol. i. p. 168. XVI. 3, 4.—C. Gore, 
Christian IVorld Pulpit, vol. lii. 1897, p. 21. S. Baring- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 300. XVI. 

4. —W. Howell, Evans, Sermons for the Churches Year, p. 113. 
XVI, 4-8.—R. M. Benson, 7he Life Beyond the Crave, p. 63. 
XVI. 6.—A. Maclaien, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St 
Mark IX,^XVL p. 26. XVI. 6, 6.-~JWrf. p. 274. XVI. 6.— 
W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 269. S. Baring-Gould, 
Village Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 279; see also 2nd Series, 
p. 201. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Bought IVith a Price, p. 94. 

*Go tell His disciples and Peter. ’—Mark xvi. 7. 

After attending a Quaker's meeting in London, at 
which he heard Rebecca Collins speak, Locke wrote ' 
to thank her for the experience. His letter closes 
with the remark, ‘ Woman, indeed, had the honour 
first to publish the resurrection of the Lord of Love— 
why not again the resun’ection of the Spirit of lA)ve ? 
And let all the disciples of Christ rejoice therein, as 
doth your partner, John Locke'. 

Ripbrbncbs.—XVI. 7 .—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Seripture^St, MarklX.-XVL p. 284. J. S. Maver, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixiv. 1903, p. 318. bpurgeon, Seimons, 
Tol. xxxiv. No. 2060. XVI. 8.—J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached in SackviUe College Chapel, vol. I. p. 341. XVI. 9.— 
A Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture — St. Mark JX.- 
XVI, p. 302. J. Grierson, Scenes and Interviews with the 
Risen ^viour, p. 42. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 625. 
vol. xiv. No. 792. XVI. 9*11.—R. M. Benson, 7'he Life 
Beyond the Crave, p. 93. B. F. Westcott, The B^elcUion of 
the Risen Lord, p. 16. XVI. 9-12.— J, E. Rattenbury, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 248. XVI, 10.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2618. 

OUR LORD APPEARING IN THE COUNTRY 

(Second Sunday After Trinity) 

* After that He appeared in another form unto two of them, aa 

th^ walked, and went into the country.’— Mark xvi. 12 . 

I. * He appeared in another foim.’ If we only had 
eyes to see it, how many ways there are in which He 
appears to us! 

1. He appears to us in the shape of the poor, for 
He was Himself so poor that He had not where to 
lay His head; and He will say at the end of the 
world, * Inasmuch as ye did it unto them, ye did it 
unto Me *. 

% He taught His disciples by the flowers: He 
would teach us by the flowers also. * Consider the 
lilies ofthefleld.' 

8. Our Lord has left us another lesson. * Learn 
a parable of the fig-tree: when his branch is yet 
tender and putteth forth leaves, ye know that 
summer u nigh: so likewise ye, when ye shall see 
all these things, know that it ^—that is the Day of 
Judgment—‘is nigh, even at the doors.* All the 
beauty of the green leaves, and of the woods and of 
the flowers ought to make us look forward to that 
Last Day, which will be so terrible a day for all, and 
should make us ask, ‘ If the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner ap- 

K ir?* Yes, and they make us look beyond the 

y of Judgment to the kingdom that is laid up for 


God s true servants hereafter. For see how we are 
told of the Tree of Life that bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month ; and the 
river of the water of life, clear as crystal; and the 
utmost bound of the everlasting hills. 

II. Our Lord may appear to us in a thousand 
different ways, may teach us a thousand different 
lessons, and yet, like these two disciples, our eyes may 
be holden, that we should not know Him. Why ? 
Our Lord Himself teaches us. ‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart: for they shall sec God.* If we are not 
trying to be like Him, purifying ourselves, as St. 
John says, even as He is pure, neither shall we see 
Him. 

If we may see Christ, when we will, in this world, 
so also we may do work for Him, where we will, in 
this world. 

III. ‘ He appeared in another foi-m, as they went 
into the country.' But we desire, as St. Paul says, a 
hotter country: that is, an heavenly. And it, of 

! Goil's great goodneas, we are ever permitted to enter 
I into that land, it will be indeed in a different form 
that our Ix)rd appears to us there. Not in outward 
signs, but eye to eye, face to face, as a man speaketh 
to his friena. That will he the sight of all sights; 
that will he the happiness of all happiness.—J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. 11 . p. 9. 

Reperekcks.—XVI. 12.—B. F. Westcott, Hu Revelation 
of the Risen Lord, p. 41. J. Parker, Christian World Pulpit, 
val. li. 1897, p* 264. J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged 
(3rd Series), p. 103. XVI. 12, 13.—R. M. Benson, Tfc# 
Life Beyond tJu Grave, p. 387. XVI, 14.—Spurgeon, Ser¬ 
mons, vol. 1. No. 2890. R, M. Benson, The Life Beyond the 
Grave, p. 408. J. Grierson, Scenes and Interviews with the 
Risen Saviour, p. 160. B. F. Westcott, The Revelation of the 
Risen Lord, p. 69. XVI. 14, 16.—R, Glover, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lix. 1901, p. 292. XVI. 16.—S. Martin, 
Rain Upon Gu Mourn Grass, p. 126. A. Maclaren, Exposi¬ 
tions of Holy Scripture — St Mark IX,-XVI, p. 308. A. M. 
Fairbairn, Chridian World Pulpit, vol. xlvil. 1896, p. 306. 
J. Parker, ibid. vol. xlix. 1896, p. 177. *1. Johnson, ibid, 
vol. Ivii. 1900, p. 324. J. Shaw Banks, ibid. vol. Ixiii. 1003, 
p. 347 . Ambrose Shepherd, ibid. vol. Ixvii. 1906, p. 297* 
F. W. Atkin, ibid. vol. Ixxiil. 1908, p. 284. C. E. Jeflferson, 
The Character of Jesus, p. 121. Phillips Brooks, Ths Mystery 
of Iniquity, p. 340. 

THE EVANGEL TO CREATION 

* Go jt into all the kosmos, and preach the gospel to the whole 
creation. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved | 
but he that disbelieveth shall be condemned.’— Mark xvi. 
15,16. 

The Gospel according to Mark is that which pre¬ 
eminently reveals Jesus as the Servant of God. It 
is interesting to remember that the book of the Old 
Testament which reveals the Servant of God is the 
prophecy of Isaiah. To that prophecy Mai k made 
reference in the very first sentences of his Gospel; 
when introducing the herald of Messiah he declared 
that he came in fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah^ 
which foretold the sending of a messenger to prepara 
the way of the Lord. 
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In the messages of the ancient Prophet there are 
evidences of his almost ovenvhelming sense of the 
polluting effect upon the whole earth of the sin of 
man. Perhaps this is most pointedly and clearly 
declared in the twenty-fourth chapter. When we 
turn to the Gospel of Mark we find that he chronicled 
the words in the commission of Jesus which reveal 
the fact that the ultimate [)urpose of His mission 
was that of the redemption and renewal of the whole 
creation through the salvation of individual men. 

In our consideration of this aspect of the com¬ 
mission we shall a^ain seek to discover the deposit, 
the dcht, and the aynamic. 

I. First, then, as to the deposit, that particular truth 
committed to the Church, for the pr(x;lamation of 
which she is held responsible. This is only suggested 
by one inclusive word, which, standing alone, is 
characterized by indefiniteness. The word ‘ Gospel * 
is inclusive, but it needs explanation if we would 
anderstand the nature of the de|)Osit suggested. 

What then is * the Gospel * ? It is the i^ood news 
that the Lord is risen. It may be affirmed that this 
is a narrowing of the intention of the great word in 
this commission ; that nothing is said of the teaching 
of Jesus, the life of Jesus, the cross of Jesus. As a 
matter of fact all these are involved in resun*ection, 
and become parts of the Gospel because of the resur¬ 
rection, If we only have the teaching of Jesus, we 
have no Gospel. If we only have the account of His 
perfect life, we have no Gospel. If we only have the 
Cross, we have no Gospel. All the>e become pai*t of 
the Gospel because of its central truth, which is that 
of the resunection. The deposit then, the essential 
and central truth refen*ed to in this phase of the 
commission, is that of the actual resurrection of Jesus 
from among the dead. The resurrection of Jesus 
was the demonstration of His perfect victory oyer all 
opposing forces; and of the fact that His victory 
enabled Him to baptize such as believe in Him into 
onion with His life. 

If the fii'st phase of the Missionary Manifesto was 
that of the absolute Lordship of Jesus, which the 
Church is to affirm and declare, the second is that of 
the risen Jesus Who is llenewer and Restorer of the 
whole creation. 

This is the great glad news committed to the 
Chureh, and we have been in danger of minimizing the 
meaning of the Gospel. Our outlook has been appal¬ 
lingly nan-ow, and we have disastrously failed to see 
the applic ation of the fact of the resuirection of Christ 
to the whole creation. Our failure to discover His 
meaning docs not mean His failure to work His pur¬ 
poses out to final fulfilment He is the risen Lord, 
and is therefore Master of death. He is also, there¬ 
fore, Master of all the forces that spoil, and is able 
to renew everythinjj that has been coiTupted. 

IL What then, in this respect is our debt? At 
this point the commission leaves us in no doubt. 
The words of Jesus are perfectly clear. ‘ Go ye into 
all the kosmos, and herald the evangel to the whole 
creatioxL* A natural reading of these words should 


immediately arrest attention by reason of the inclusive 
nature of the terms, *the kosmos,* and *the whole 
creation *. 

By translating the former ‘the world* we hare 
been at least in danger of thinking that our Ix)rd*s 
reference was to humanity only. As a matter of fact 
it is a far more comnrehensive term, which He inter¬ 
prets by the second of the phrases referred to, ‘ the 
whole creation *, To take the fii-st teim, * the kosmos,* 
and to trace the history of the word, is to be admitted 
to the larger outlook. The Greek word kosmos 
originally signified an ornament, or something beauti¬ 
ful. It was a word used entirely in the realm of art 
In process of time, long^ before the ministry of Jesus 
was exercised or these Gospel stories were written, the 
word accjuircd a more spacious meaning, and was used 
in reference to the whole univei’se, because the Greek 
mind came to an understanding of the fact that the 
universe is l)cautiful andoidcily. Then again, as the 
Greek mind failed to grasp the truth of the spiritual, 
the woid passed back into a more restricted use, and 
was applied to the material frame in the midst of 
which man lives his life. In the days in which John 
made use of it—and it was peculiarly his word among 
New Testament writei-s—it referred to the earth and 
the heavens enwrapping it, the heaven of the atmo¬ 
sphere and the heaven of the stellar spaces, that 
system of which our planet is so small a part 

HI. We pass finally to the subject of the dynamic. 
This is no more clearly revealed than is the deposit, 
but it is as certainly involved. When Jesus said, 
‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that disbelieveth shall be condemned,* He 
suggested a response on the part of God to a cerfain 
attitude on the part of man. The alternative atti¬ 
tudes are described in the phrases, ‘ he that believeth,* 
‘he that disbelieveth*. The ultimate results arc 
described in the words, ‘shall be saved * and ‘shall 
be condemned*. The dynamic phrase is ‘and is 
baptized*. ITiat refere to the work of God. No 
man can baptize himself, or be baptized by another. 
Essential baptism is baptism in the Spirit, Water 
baptism is symbolic. In the moment in which a 
man believes, he is baptized by God in the Spirit^ 
and so into the resun-ection life of Jesus, and there* 
fore he is saved. If a man disbelieve, he is no': saved, 
but rather condemned because he docs not enter into 
the regenerate life, seeing that he lacks baptism in 
the Spirit The suggestion of these word.s is that 
as we herald the evangel of the Cross we do so in co¬ 
operation with the risen Lord, so that when men 
hearing the evangel believe, they are immediately 
baptized into living union with the living Christ, 
and so come into possession of the regenerative forces 
which being applied, produce the restoration of 
creation.—G. Campbell Mobgan, The Missioruiry 
Manijeeto, p. 57. 

Heperencbs.—XVI. 15, 16.—George Moberly, A Semm 
Preached in Saliebury Cathedral^ 21 July, 1872. Spurgeol^ 
Sermons^ vol. x. No. 573; vol. xv. No. 900. XVI. 15-20.— 
J. Grierson, Scenee and InUrview with the Birnn Sowiewt^ fk 
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£47. XVI. 16.—C. Porren, Revival Sermam tn Outline^ p. 
197. Spiir^feon, S 0 rm(m«, vol. xxxix. No. 2339. F. B. Wood- 
W^rd, SrmoiM (let Series), p. 292. C. E. Shirlfty IVoolmer, 
Oi%fth TivMM, vol. xxxix. 1898, p. 720. W. Pa^fe llobertu. 
Our Prayer Book Conformity and Conscience, p. 225. * Plain 

Sermons’ by contributors to the Tracts for the Times, vol. x. 
p, 153. J. II. Bernard, From Faith to Faith, p. 245. A. H. 
Bradford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiv. 1908, p. 17. 

* And these sis^ns shall follow them that believe,’ etc.— Mark 

XVI. x; f. 

Ik his Development of Christian Doctrine (p. 441), 
Newman applies this passaf^e to Catholicism : * If it 
were a falsehood or a corruption/ he pleads, ‘ like the 
systems of men, it would be as weak as they are; 
whereas it is able even to impart to them a strength 
which they have not, and it uses them for its own 
purposes, and locates them in its own territory. The 
Church can extract good from evil, or at least gets 
BO harm from it She inherits the promise made to 
the disciples, that they should take up serpents, and. 
If they dmnk any deadly thing, it snould not hurt 
them.^ 

For the use of this passage at the ceremony of 
touching for scrofula, see JIacaulav’s History of 
England, xiv. 

RariRSKCBi.—XVI, 17,18.—W. Robertson NIcoll, BrUM 
Weekly Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 357. John Wordsworth, University 
tememt on Gospel Subjects, p. 15. 

HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN 
(For Ascension Day) 

’Afterthe Lord had spoken unto them, He was received np 
into heaven,'— Mask xvi, 19. 

It is most inspiring to read what it was that the 
Lord spake unto His disciples just before His Ascen¬ 
sion, how that they were to go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. But it is not 
•f the Great Commission that we would think now, 
so much as of the Ascension itself. If we would 
understand its lessons aright we must read the Epihtle 
to the Colossians: ‘ If ye then be risen with Cnrist, 
seek those things that are above, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God Since Christ is in the 
heavenlies, since He hath risen in His glory, therefore, 
be ye imitators of Christ as dear children. Walk in 
love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath given 
Himself for us. 

!• The Ground of Hope.—Christ's Ascension means 
that He Whose words we love. Whose life was love, 
Whose name is love, is now set in the heavenlies at 
God's right hand, far above all principality and power, 
and might, and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world but also that which is 
to come. It means this, and therefore in whatever 
aspect we look at it, it means a lesson of infinite 
hope; it means that He Who died upon the Cross 
tar man is the Lord of man, and that the Judge of 
man is the Saviour of man. It means that, however 
deeply we have sinned in the past, in Him is power 
even on earth to forgive sins. It means that we can 


find strength in the present, because when He as¬ 
cended up on high He received gifts for men, and 
He givetn His Holy Spirit to them that ask Him. 
It means that we can face the future without terror 
because His footsteps have illuminated even the 
dreary valley of the shadow of death ; and since all 
this is involved in Ascension Day, this (a) forgiveness 
of the past, this (h) strength in the present, this (c) 
hope for the future, it were well for us, both as 
individuals and as a nation, if Ascension Day were 
more carefully commemorated, and if we dwelt more 
and more devoutly on that truth, ‘ He ascended into 
heaven'. 

11. The Root of Faith.—But besides our hope, our 
faith must also depend on the Ascension of our Lord. 
If Christians dwelt more on the truth that their Lord 
is exalted on the throne of His Father’s gloiy, they 
would have more of the calm and the quietness and 
the confidence of strength. How often have Christians 
gone rushing up in alarm to the Ark of God because 
to them it seems to be tottering I Is Christ denied ? 
Is Christ insulted? Is Christ betrayed ? Well, the 
Christian, however sorrowful his heart may be, will 
not lose his calm or his courage. He believeth that 
the Lord is in heaven where He sitteth, that He sees 
it all, and that because He is omniscient and because 
He is eternal, He, in His own good time, will shine 
forth again, and for that time Christians will humbly 
wait. 

THE ASCENSION 

’ So then the Lord Jesus, after He had spoken unto them, waa 
received up into heaven, and sat down at the right hand at 
God.’— Mark xvi. 19. 

The story of the Ascension of Jesus is given three 
times in the New Testament. It is given in the veme 
of my text, though candour compels the remark that 
the last eleven verees of this Gospel are wanting in 
the oldest MSS. and are probably in the nature of 
an appendix added to Mark's Gospel by another 
hand. It is given very briefly in the concluding 
vemes of St Luke's Gospel, and once again by Luke 
with more circumstantiality and detail in the opening 
chapter of the book of the Acts of the Apostlea 
All three accounts are marked by a certain reticence 
and reverent brevity. 

I. The Ascension is the natural and inevitable 
completion of the Resurrection. When Jesus rose 
from the dead on the morning of the third day, it 
was not to resume the old life He had led before 
dying. You remember when Mary rccogni/.ed Jesus 
in the garden her first impulse was to clasp her dear 
Lord's feet. She thought that now Jesus had come 
back to them from the dead, the conditions that 
existed before His dying would be restore<l aisa 
But Jesus gently and lovingly con*ects her. ‘Touch 
me not,' He said, * for I am not yet ascended unto 
the Father.' Mary's arms weie flung in aflcctionate 
embrace around her Lord as if to retain Him, as if 
to say, ‘You shall never leave us more'. But Jesus 
had not risen from the grave simply to resume His 
old life, however gracious and beautiful that may 
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have beea He had risen from the dead in order to 
enter into glory. His reward for becoming obedient 
unto death was to be exalted, and to be riven a name 
above every name. He only delayed His entrance 
upon this life until His disciples were convinced that 
He was not dead, but alive. He remained forty 
days with them; appearing now to one, now to 
another; now to two, as wey walked together to 
a country villa^; now to the whole company of 
disciples m the Upper Room ; and again in Galilee 
to aTOUt five hundred brethren at once. He showed 
them His hands and His feet; He talked with them, 
He ate with them, until the most incredulous were 
convinced, and even Thomas believed, and their 
doubt and despair had given way to radiant hope 
and dauntless courage. And having done that, * He 
was received up into heaven, and sat down at the 
right hand of God*. What a day that must have 
been in heaven when Christ came back again, glorious 
in His apparel, travelling in the greatness of His 
strength I 

IL When Christ left earth He was not bereaving 
His people. He was depriving them of a lesser good 
in oraer to bestow upon them a richer and a nobler. 
We have that on His own plain and unequivocal 
assurance. 

Wherein does that expediency consist? 

1. In this, primarily. Christ went away from His 
disdples in order that—paradoxical as it may sound 
might come nearer to them. He left them in 


bodily presence, that spiritually He might be present 
with them eveiywhere and at all times. 

2. And it was expedient for us that He should go 
away in the second place, because He went away to 
take unto Him Hie great power and reigh. The 
Resun'ection of Christ proclaims that He is not dead, 
but alive. The Ascension proclaims that He not 
only lives, but reigns, * He sat down at the right 
hand of God,' says the sacred writer. Now, the 
‘right hand of God * always means in the Scriptures 
the omnipotent energy of God, and to sit down at 
the right hand of Gra means to be clothed with all 
the energy and power of omnipotence. Jesus sat 
down at the right hand of God. He ascended that 
He might reign. ‘Jesus sat down at the right hand 
of God,* and His disciples went everywhere. Christ 
in the place of power—indomitable courage in the 
hearts of His disciples; Christ on the throne—and 
twelve poor men, with an audacity that was magnifi* 
cent and sublime, went foi*th to conquer an un¬ 
believing and hostile world.—J. D. Jonxs, The 
Oospel of Grace, p. 184 

RiPBRiifOBs.—XVI. 19.—^A. Maclaren, ExpoMom qfHol§ 
Scripturt — St. Mark IX.-XVI, p. 312. J. Grierson, Seemm 
and ItUervinn with the Eiten Samcwr, p. 333. B. F. Westcott^ 
The ^Revelation of the Risen Lord, p. 173. E. W. Attwood, 
Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 182. D. Donaldson, PvlpiS 
Diseowrses, Berwick Presbytery, p. 90. XVI. 19, 20.—R. ML 
Benson, The Life Beyond Crave, p. 618. XVI. 201*-* 
Spurgeon, Sermons, rol. zUL No. 2467. 
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Easter Day morning, 483. 

Easy work, 692. 

Eating of God’s words, The, 6581 
Egypt to Canaan, From, 100. 

Elijah or Jeremiah, 888. 

Elijah’s disappointment, 248. 
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Elijah’s farewell to Elisha, 254. 

Elish^ The bones of, 209. 

Emotion, Religious, 1037. 

Emotions of a saint in heaven, 376. 
Empire day, 307. 

Encouragement to return to God, 147. 
End of the Christian year. The, 705. 
Endurance, the Christian’s portion, 61b 
Enduring trial, 317. 

Enemy in the field, *l'he, 873. 

Energy, Divine, 875. 

Enlargement of heart, 639. 

Enoch, 28, 29. 

Enthusiasm 990. 

Enthusiasm of God, The, 604. 
Environment, Uospoiise of the, 478b 
Environments, Two, 982. 

Envy. 580. 

Envy*8 evil work, 971. 

Ephraim and his idols, 726. 

Eiiuiporse of God, The, 542. 
Equivalents, The law of, 545. 

Esau, 60. 

Escape, The wish to, 666. 

Eternal and His habitations. The, 63]» 

— God thy refuge. The, 103. 

Eternity of God, The, 632. 

Evangel to Creation, Tlie, 1047. 
Evangelization of the world, The, 24 
Eve the unfolded, 14. 

Even from thence, 147. 

Everlasting arms, 'riie, 162. 

Evidences, Fixing our own, 1042* 
»idence8 sealed and evidences opeI^ 
003. 

Evil, The Divine coercion of, 4dL 

-Genesis of, 1008. 

-Plea of, 990. 

-punishment of, 668. 

Examination, Self, 968. 

Expectation, 691. 

Experience, Persona), 1003. 

Eye of the soul, I'lie, 819. 

Ezekiel, The significance of, 694 

Fadino leaves, 645. 

Failure, 993. 

Failure, God’s pity for, 600 l 

— Reasons of, 900. 

Fair play? Does God hava^ 154 
Faith, 837, 887. 

— An act of, 590. 

— and character, 331. 

— Defenders of the, 1019L 
-haste, 597. 

-obedience, 909. 

Anticipations of, 04 

— in darkness, 765. 

— The expectancy of, 04Z, 

-leisure of, 697. 

-mustard seed of, 900. 

— — obedience of, 31. 

-omnipotence of, 1024 

... — reward of, 847. 

-title for justification, 8381 

— — true outlook for, 441. 

— — ventures of, 913w 

— Vicarious, 992. 

— The victory of, 899. 

— to morality, The necessity oft 

— tried and triumphing, 330. 
Faithfulness, The fact of, 948. 

Fall, The, 14, 18, 19, 21. 

False standard, A, 728. 

Family, Religion in tho^ On 
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Fkr off, Yet nigh, 601* 

Fifliing, llie clangers of, 033. 

Fetlier ajid his children, The, 467* 
Fathers and children, 40G. 

Fear of God, The, 06, 810. 

-man and the fear of God, The, 

620. 

— Tlie antidote to, 612. 

Fearing tlie Lord from one’s youth, 244. 
Feast of tabernacles, The, 1^ 

Feeding his flock, 007. 

Fellow-lahourers with God, 180. 
Fellowship with the past, 257* 

Fences and serpents, 640. 

Fever, Life’s, 880. 

Fewness of suints, 220. 

Fig-tree, 'I'lie barren, 020L 
Fishers of men, 080. 

Flood, Story of the, 32. 

Follow Me, 780. 

Forfeited gift. A, 193. 

Forgetfulness, The Divine, 437* 

Forgive us our debts, 817. 

Forgiven, 844. 

Forgiveness mingled with Judgment, 
401. 

— Nature and possibility of, 412. 

— The infinite, 400. 

Formalism, 085. 

Forsaking Christ, 004. 

Forty days, 108. 

Foundation, From the, 015. 
Free-thinker among the Prophets, The, 

751. 

Friendship of Christ, The, 155. 
Friendships, Our, 205. 

Frivolous spirit, Tlie, 022. 

Fruitlessness, 020. 

Fulfilment, 800. 

Not destruction, the method oi 
Jesus, 801. 

Full house. A, 200. 

Future all unknown, The, 167. 

Gakden, a watered, 634, 

Geliazi, 202. 

Genesis, The first chapter of, 356. 

-Gospel of, 20, 

Gethsemane, 001. 

Giants, Great and small, 280i 
Gideon the humble, 18^ 

Giving, 55. 

Gladness, The goodness of, 542. 

-pattern of human, 400. 

Gleaning, The duty of, 107* 

Glory of God, The, 712. 

Go tijou thy way, 724. 

God, Assurance in, 375. 

fearing, Reward of the, 492. 

•— in human life, 279. 
it a consuming fire, COO. 

— of the frail, The, 407. 
our father, 812. 

— the builder of the home, 491* 

•—> —• character of, 372. 

— — giver, 42, 

— — irony of, 377. 

— sole delight of the elect, 429. 

— with the judges, 175. 

— with us, 583, 772, 

Ood’s answer to man’s trust, 450. 

— boun^, 394. 

oure for a hero’s depression, 248L 
*.» dealiiigs with men, 654. 
deepest horror in dn, 610. 


God’s doings in the time of old, 405. 

— face, The dark line in, 117. 

— goodness to man, 397. 
roatness and condescension, 369. 
ouse. Delight in, 439. 

-The glory of, 704. 

— inheritance in saints, 51L 

— inner circle, 448. 

— love for Israel, 732. 

— microscope, 502. 

— omnipresence, The comfort of, 

498. 

— pity for failure, 000. 

— presence and God’s rest, 115. 

— promises conditional, 204. 

— requirements, 155. 

— riddle, 629. 

— second best, 211. 

— two homes, 032. 

— will, On doing, 814. 

— word. The honey of, 3781 

— work for us, 426. 

Gold and onyx not enough, 12. 

Golden age, The, 744. 

Good and evil. The knowledge of, 18. 

— soil, 872. 

Goodman of the houf>e, Tlie, 1035. 
Goodness not good (Mitoug'.i, 943. 

— of the Lord, The j;revenient, 382. 

— Prevenient, 381. 

Gospel of the left hand, ’fhe, 34L 

— palaces, Tlie, 437. 

Grace, Law of the Life of, 052. 

— of God to sinners. The, 750. 

— Prevenient, 380. 

Greatness and condescension, God’s, 
309. 

-littleness of human life, The, 69. 

— by service, 915. 

Green pastures. In, 385. 

Grief that implies Glory, ’The, 1015. 

— and silence, 320. 

Growing gnat ideas, 153. 

Growth, Three typical forms of, 453. 
Guests at Christ’s Own Table, The, 

993. 

Guide, The heavenly, 051* 

Guided by God, 380. 

Guiding pillar, The, 127* 

Habit, 057. 

Hands of the Lord, Let me fall Into the, 
229. 

Happiness, 103. 

Harvest-field, Ark in the, 207. 
llcaling of the leper, Tlie, 8^ 

Hearing for others, 151. 

Heart, A bad, 059, 

-new, 009. 

-perfect, 290. 

—> Enlargement of, 039. 

— purity, 794. 

Heart’s obstruction to the hearer, The, 

83. 

Heaven, The way to, 607. 

Heavens and man, ’Fhe, 368. 

Helper, The one, 618. 

Hem of Christ’s garment, The, 846L 
Heroism, 228. 

Hezekiah, 272. 

— and the brazen serpent, 271* 
Hezekiah’s confidence, 271. 

Hiding of the Divine power, The, 753, 
High priest and the atonement. The, 
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Highway in the sea, ’The, 43a 

— of holiness, 'fhe, 603. 

Hobab’s opportunity, 127. 

Holiness, The highway of, 60a 
Holy and common, 123. 

— communion: The bread of life, 801 

— eucharist, 246. 

— ground, 70. 

— Spirit, Guidance of the, 63a 

— tilings. On guarding, 827. 
Homeliness of Jesus, The, 859. 

Hope, A message of undying, 447. 

— The reason of, 074. 

House and its battlement. The, 157* 

— of God, The, 440. 

-the Lord, The, 284. 

How long ? 582. 

— not to pray, 191. 

— to die well, 33a 
Human coins, 924. 

— solidarity, 251. 

Humanity, The prospect of, 37a 
Huiiihling questions, 334. 

Humility, 220. 

— tkime aspects of, 837. 

Hyssop, The bunch of, 231. 

I THOUGHT, 201. 

I will build My Church, 888. 

-make all My mountains a way, 

018. 

Ideal city, The, 704. 

Ideas, Growing great, 153. 

Image of God, I'lie, 925. 

Immanence of God, The, 014. 
Immortality, Man’s need of, 444. 

— The hope of, 920. 

Impatience, 850. 

Imperalism, True, 598, 028. 
Imprecatory Psalm, An, 475. 
Inadequacy of spiritual solitude, Tha, 

303. 

Incarnate Son of God, ’Pie, 1032. 
Incentives to worship. The, 701. 
Incomparableness of Christ, The, 567 
Indirect aim, Advantage of an, 294. 
Inferiority, Comfort of physical, 394 
Jnfiuence, Tlie gift of, 04, 

Inheritance of blessing, An, 101. 
Innocence, The state of, 540. 

Innocent’s Day, 778. 

Instruments of God, Unlikely, 609, 
Interpretation, The ministry of, 354 
Interpreter, 1 he. 771. 

Interruptions of life, The, 784. 
Interviews, Unreported, 1000. 

Intruder at the feast, The, 023. 
Intrusion of the world, The, 938» 
Inventions, Their, 473. 

Investments, Wise, 029. 

Invisible Church, The, 507. 

— realities of the eternal world, 11% 

2C3. 

Inward truth, 413. 

Irony of God, The, 377. 

Is it nothing to you? 071* 

Isaac, 45, 60. 

Ishmael the outcast, 43. 

Israel, God’s love for, 732. 

Israel’s first king, The death of, HE 
issaebar, 70. 

Jabbsh-Gilbad, The relief of, 214 

Jabez, 275. 

Jacob, 53, 55, 56, 58» 6E 
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J«Uoufiy, 23. 

— Th« Divine, 118. 

Jeboiakiin'8 penknife, 666. 

Jehovah our Redeemer, 643. 

— Jireh, 48. 

Jeroboam, The sin of, 238. 

Jeeus, beholding him, loved h|m, 1022. 

— eharmd with blasphemy, 9(^ 

— and Joshua, 772. 

Christ our refuge. 140. 

* — Lover of my soul,* 474. 

— only, 898, 1017. 

— the ^viour, 769. 

Jews, The Old Testament a history of 
the, 431. 

Jewish seal, a pattern to Christians, 
182. 

Jesebel, The character of, 266. 

Job, The book of, 360. 

John the divine. Old age of St, 913. 
Jonah's character, 741. 

Jonathan. Character of, 216L 
Joseph of Arimathea, 1046. 

— and his brethren, 62. 

— The bones of, 89. 
the optimist, 66. 

— The trial of, 470. 

Joseph’s faith, 71. 

Joshua encouraged, 166. 

— The character ol, 166. 

Joy of our Lord ? \^at is the, 949. 
Joyful sound, The, 444. 

Judas, 1026. 

— Iscariot, 962. 

Judas's * 1 have sinned,* 969. 

Judge the quick and the dead, From 
thence He shall come to, 897* 
Judgment on Moses, 146. 

— Redemption by, 674. 

^ Reversal of, 910. 

— The, 638. 

Just and the un just, The, 8081 
Justification, 343. 

— by words, 869. 

Keomh, 669. 

Keeping of the heart. The, 616. 

Key ol the house of David, The, 689. 
Kindness of the Lord, The, 628. 

— The ministry of, 837. 

Kingdom, Not far from the, 1030. 
Kingdom of the saints, The, 708. 

— Substance of the, 042. 

Kiss of the Prince of peace. The, 668. 
Knowleilge: Revealed and secret, 169. 

— through spiritual Insight, True, 479. 
Known and the unknown, llie, 3^. 

Lamp, My, 487. 

— of heaven. The glorious, 440. 

— — memory. The, 163. 

Land flowing with milk and honey, A, 
129. 

Laughter and sorrow, 620. 

Law of antagonism, l^e, 161, 

-equivalents. The, 646. 

Lawfulness, True, 996. 

Laws, The book of, 123. 

Lead, Kindly light, 378. 

League of Christians, The, 207* 

Least, One of the, 964. 

Leaven, Parable of the, 876. 

Legs of the lame are not equal, The, 
620. 

Lexsgthening and strengthening, 627. | 


Lengrlhening the cords and strengthen¬ 
ing the stakes, 326. 

Lent, Temptations to sin, 761. 

Leper, Healing of the, 836. 

Lessons from an unfamiliar text, Some, 
240. 

Let me fall into the hands of the Lord, 
229. 

— nothing you dismay, 460. 

Leviticus old and new, 747* 

Life on God’s plan, 61. 

— The religious, 667. 

— — sum total of, 673. 

— — value of, 606. 

-verdict of, 631. 

— transfigured. Its necessity for the 

Church, 566. 

Life's discipline, 621. 

— unfinished tasks, 164. 

Light, 3, 4. 

— and truth, 404. 

— in earthly darkness, Heavenly, 478. 

— obtained : light diffused, 637* 

— of other days. The, 764. 

—“ — the Lord, The, 676. 

— shine, Let your, 798. 
Lightheartedness, The religious ground 

of, 416. 

Lightning, 939. 

Lilies, Human, 822. 

Limitation and co-operation, 286. 
Limits^ 328. 

Listening stones, 171. 

— to God, 410. 

Little child shall lead them. A, 686. 

— lower than God, But, 371* 

Living Christ, The, 138. 

Long-suffering of God, The, 84. 

Looking and not finding. 426. 

— for the coming One, 867. 

Looks, Seven, 613. 

Lord coming out of His place, The, 696. 

— in His temple. The, 373. 

— of hosts. The God of Jacob, 408. 

— our judge. The, 601. 

— will provide. The, 821. 

Lord’s grayer, Cosmopolitanism of the, 

— servant deaf and blind, The, 613. 
Losing the soul to save it, 896. 

Lot’s choice, 39. 

Love and courtship, 49. 

-peace. The consummation of, 392. 

— to God—service to man, 028. 

— your enemies, 807. 

Loving-kind ness of Jesus, The, 866. 
Lowering the sea, 270. 

Maoi, Visit of the, 776. 

Magnitudes, Mistaken, 934. 

Maid of Israel, The, 261. 

Making light of the Gospel, 922. 

Man, A, 663. 

-good, 716. 

— after God’s own heart, A, 212. 

— God and, 8. 

^ succeeding man, 274. 

— The brotherhood of, 27. 

— — first temptation of, 16. 

-orMn and deatinv of, 7* 

-real and the ideal, 370t 

-serpent tempting, 17. 

— unaccountable, 870. 

What is, 8. 368, 370. 

— with the measuring line. The, 766. 
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Manna, Ceasing of the, 168. 

Man’s schemes, 698. 

Many ealled, but few chosen, 912. 
Marks of a true man. Three, 747. 
Marriage, 22. 

Marring, The marvellous, 622. 

Massah and Meribah, The leeeofi §1^ 
98. 

Material and the Spiritual, The, 1031. 

— to the Spiritual, Through tli% 

687. 

May, The Prophet, 940. 

Mediocrity, Useful, 947. 

'Meditation, The subject of, 400. 
Melchisedek the uncanonical, 40l 
Memorable days, 604. 

— sights in life, 323. 

Memory, On, 1014. 

— at the altar, 804. 

— hope, and effort, 436. 

— The lamp of, 16^ 

-religious uses of, 617. 

Men of the world, 376. 

Mercies of God, The manifold, 9. 

— It is of the Lord’s, 676. 

— Remembrance of past, 68. 

Mercy, Chastisement and, 749. 

— and not sacriiioe, 728. 

-truth, 389. 

— preferred to sacrifice, 846. 

— seat, The, 109. 

Message of the book of Genesis, H 

— —-Exodus, 88. 

-Deuteronomy, 162. 

-Joel, 734. 

— — — — Joshua, 166. 

— --Judges, 176. 

— Leviticus, 126. 

— Numbers, 130. 

-Ruth, 199. 

-books of Chronicles, The, 27^ 

-Kings, 231. 

-first book of Samuel, 201. 

-second book of Samuel, 222. 

— Micah, 748. ^ 

Messianic consciousness of Jesus, The^ 

782. 

— watchword. The, 401. 

Middle-aged, Perils of the, 449. 

Might have been, The, 226. 

Mighty to save, 642. 

Mind, Directing of the Early, 10201 
Ministry and the masses. The, 809. 

— of angels, The, 396. 

Minute pinlosopher, The, 668. 

Miracles, 883. 

— Nothing but, 421. 

Mirage and the pool, The, 603L 
Missing one^h^ 194. 

Missionary, ^e first, 37. 

Missions, Forei^, 1034. 

— Growth of the kingdom, 428. 

— Home, 24. 

— Promises and prophecies, 364. 
Mistrust that destroys, 436. 
Misunderstood, 1043. 

Moments, The use of isolated, 117* 
Money cannot buy, What, 347* 

Moral consequences of single slii% 

140. 

Morality, The Distinctiyeness of Ckfl^ 
tian, 1022. 

— Jesus’ appreciation of, 1023. 

More than numan, 220* 

Morning, Tho desired, 168. 
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lloMf, SiffnifieaiiM of tho buiUl of^ 
165. 

^ The death of, 164. 

— —' tin of, 132. 

—- to Itrael, The address of^ 146. 

smites the rook, 132. 

Moulding of the vessels, The, 292. 
Mountains, Bible, 489. 

Music and religion, 512. 

—• as a factor in culture, 512. 

— Prophetic, 286. 

— in tne house of God, 52. 

Mj beloved is mine, 563. 

NaamAN was a leper, but<-, 259. 

Name of God, The, 58. 

— and surname, 956. 

Nameless girl heroine. A, 260. 

Names of God, The, 82. 

Nathan and David, 222. 

National life, Christ and the, 180i 

— prosperity. The test of, 155. 
repentance, 495. 

— safeguards, 158. 

Nature, The powers of, 468. 

Near-cuts not God’s, 89. 

Nearer, my Go^ to Thee. 55.^ 

Negative side, The, 76. 

New period, The portal of a, 432. 

— song. A, 457, 459. 

* No mores * of life. The, 636. 

Noah, 31, 32. 33. 

Not afraid or sackcloth, 309. 

— far off, 1030. 

— peace, but a sword, 853. 

— sufficient, 609. 

Nothingness of this world. The, 896. 

Obaduh, a palm In the desert, 242k 
Obedience, 213. 

—• the remedy for religious perplexity, 
400. 

Obscure, exultation of the, 855. 
Obviousness of the essential In ques¬ 
tions of faith. The, 859. 

Offence of the Cross, The, 622. 

Offerings for the sanctuaiy, 639. 

Old paths, 654. 

Olivet, The message of, 1037. 

Omer for each man. An, 97. 

On the edge of the land. Afraid to go 
up. 131. 

One thing, everything, 997. 
Opportunity, The Passing of, 1034. 
Optimism, 644, 984. 

Optimist, Outlook of thp, 698. 

Outward business, 306. 

Over-prudence, The fault of, 551. 
Over-righteousness, 543. 

Ownership, Divine, 688. 

Pain, The Chri^n palliation of, 
850. 

— The endurance of, 976. 

Palm Sunday and its lessons, 917. 

-TTie message of, 607. 

Palm-tree, I said, 1 will go up to the, 

568. 

— The, 452. 

Pantheism ? VThat is. 445. 

Parable of harvest, The, 325. 

— in a miracle. A, 991. 

Parables, Principle of the, 875. 

Pardon with punishment, 460. 

Partial exclusion of God, The, 249. 


Partial truth, 144. 

Passion, In view of the, 672. 

— of God, The, 642. 

Passover, The, 87. 

Past and present, 541. 

Patient waiting. The, 944. 

Patriotism, Christian, 496. 

-7- Imperial, 496. 

Peace, The gift of, 583. 

-mark for recognising God's, 

592. 

-reign of, 744 

Peaceful in the midst of strife. Kept, 
592. 

Pearl of great price. Parable of the, 
877. 

Penalty of hate, The, 313. 

Penitent, Psalm of the. 413. 
Pentateuch—Genesis, Tlie, 619. 

People near unto Him, 511. 

— of the Covenant, The, 149. ! 

— who think they have done no good 

in life, 694 

Permanence of spirit in the fleetingness 
of nature, 1 ne. 463. 

Persecution^, The blessing of, 605. 
Personality;^ 992. 

—- and power, 1001. 

Pessimistic and optimisBc views of life, 
The, 554. 

Pharaoh, 83, 84, 85. 

Pliarisaism still alive, 1029. 

Pilate, 967. ^ 

— washing his hands, 974. 

Pilate’s wife, moral influence of women, 
972. 

Pillar, ’fhe guiding, 127. 

Plants grown up in their youth, 
506. 

Play the man, 221. 

Pleasant Land, The, 472. 

Pleasure to affliction. From, 196. 

Plural yqt singular, 652. 

Pollution cf the world. The, 743. 

Poor and needy. The, 593. 

Possessions possessed, 730. 

Poverty of spirit Uie other side of 
greatness, 791. 

Power, On, 870, 

Praise and life, 507. 

— Reasons for, 374. 

— The argument for, 289. 

-life of, 475, 

Prayer, 1027. 

— A pattern of, 442. 

— and conduct, 714 

— Daily, 395. 

— for middle life. A, 752. 

—. of a patriot. The, 441. 

— Private, 811. 

— Simplicity in, 173. 

— The golden key of, 829. 

— — mystery of, 419. 

— — practical difficuitv of, 72L 

— — reasonableness or, 829. 

-spirit of, 715, 

— Times of private, 812. 

Prayers of tho Saints, The, 647» 

— that must cease, 144. 

Preacher and his message. The, 
138. 

— Requirements and difficulties of the, 

555. 

Preparation and power, 

— for a religious life, The, 438, 
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Preparation, The spirit of, 943. 

Presence, The abiding, 985, 987. 

— of Christ Jesus in the Holy Be- 

charist. The real, 959. 

-- God’s, 115, 

— of God, The, 42. 

—-invisible, 600. 

— that never faileth. The, 986. 

The real, 986. 

— shall enlighten the way, Th% 

115. 

Present, The attraction of the, 50 l 
P resentation, 292. 

Presuppositions of Christianity—TTm 
Old lestament, 799. 

Prevenient goodne^ 381. 

-of the Lord, The, 382. 

— grace, 380, 

Priest alter the order of Meldnlsedek, 
A, 477. 

Principle, The solitariness of, 309. 
Proclamation, The great, 629. 

Profit and loss, 1016. 

Promising without doing, 921. 

Prophecy, The cessation of, 767« 

-supreme need of our age, The 

gift of, 767. 

Prophet, A, 850. 

Prophetic element, Tlie, 90. 

Prophets of righteousness, 573. 
Proportion, The doctrine of, 934 
Providence, An ever*watchful, (U3. 

— as revealed in the Gospel, A partte* 

lar, 41. 

— or a temptation. A, 216. 

Prudence of Christ, 'Hie, 62L 
Psalm for the day, llie, 277* 

Public spirit, 312. 

— worship, 731. 

Punishment, 919. 

— of evil. The, 668r 
Purification, 758, 762, 

Purpose in life, 301. 

—• of God, The, 237. 

Qualification and duty, 276. 

Queen Esther, The story of, 311. 
Question on the Cross, llie Savkmf^Ci 
980. 

Questions, Humbling, 334 

Racb not to the swift, The, 548;. 

Rachel the placid, 66. 

Rain and the word. The, 630. 

Rainbow, The, 35. 

Reason of things. The, 645. 

Rebekah the far-seeing, 48. 
Recollection, 811. 

Recompense, Just, 827. 

Reconquests, 208. 

Recreations and amusements, 11& 
Redemption by Judgment, 574. 

— The mightiness of, 438. 

Refuge, The eternal God thy, 163L 
Refused stone. The, 481. 

Religion at home, ^2. 

— for the entire man, 927. 

— in the family, 662. 

— made easy, 238. 

— mistaken views of, 81. 

— Natural and supernatural, 860. 

— of the threshold, The, 488. 

— Permanent elements of, 417. 

— Sincerity in, 858. 

—- The irksomeness of, 128. 
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R6li|^ony Th6 office of^ 780. 

-pertect ideal of, 748. 

Religious a*<|>ect of history. The, 148. 

— euthusiaiim, True and false, 215. 

— excitement, The use of, 8i}7» 

-- life, The, 6,57. 

—• solidity, 600. 

Reinemberiii>r the past, 145. 

Remnant of God’s people. The, 588. 
Remonstrance with his soul, The Psal¬ 
mist's, 406. 

Renewed confidence, 740. 

Repent and return, 730. 

Repentance, 400, 740. 

Reputation of God, The, 830. 
Requirements, The Divine, 745. 
Respectable sin, 030. 

Responsibility for your brother, Your, 
167. 

— of office. The, COO. 

Rest the basis of character, 1008» 

— for God 8 servants, 725. 

— — the sufferers, 802. 

— — the workers, 801. 

— — weary feet, 802. 

—- The soldier's, 606. 

Retui ii to Chri-d’s love. The, 577« 
Returns, 'Die two, 563. 

Reuben, 70. 

Revelation, A Divine, 6. 

Revenge, The law of, 805. 

Reverence, Christian, 305. 

— The call to, 77. 

Reviews, 'J'he book of, 142. 

Revivals, 'I'lieir ne4‘e88ity. 753. 

Reward, Tlie Christian's highest, 618. 
Righteous over-much, 643. 
RighteousiiCbS, 'J'he blessing of, 463. 

-illuminating power of, 708. 

-Loni our, 001. 

— — standard of, 13. 

River of (hid, The, 408, 420. 

Rizpab, 2:fH. 

Rod and staff, 387. 

— that is in 'I’liine hand, The, 79. 
Room, 'llie large, 301. 

Royal kinship of service. The, 278. 

Rule, The (lift of, 048. 

Ruth, The book of, 423. 

— — Moabitess, 198. 

Sabbath, The, 004. 

Sackcloth, Not afraid of, 309. 

— The transfigured, 310. 

Sacramontal moment. A, 288. 

Sacred privileges, Difficulty of realizing, 
482. 

Sacrifice, 806. 

— of God, The, 102a 

— and song, 207. 

— of thanksgiving, The, 411. 

— without obedience, 138. 

Sad, Making the righteous, 884. 

Saint in heaven, Emotions of a, 378. 

—• of God, A, 420. 

Saints, The weapons of. Oil. 

Salt without savour, 707. 

Samuel the seer, 202, 

Samuel's dismisi^al, 211. 

Sanctity and salubrity, Tlie eonnezlon 
between, 423. 

Sanetuary, Jesus Christ our, 659. 

— of God, The, 433. 

Sarah the steadfast, ia 
Satan in history, 13 


Satan's wiles, 15. 

Satisfied, 625. 

Saviour and the Maniae, The, 1003 
Saul and the witch of Kndor, 217* 
Saul's hiding himself, 211. 

— ‘ 1 have sinned,* 213 
Scapegoat, The, 123. 

Schemes, Man's, 608. 

Schism, The tragic, 036. 

Scriptures, According to the, 079. 

Sea to the city, From the, 473. 

Seal upon thine heart, Set Me as a, 570. 
Seals, Bible, 600. 

Seamen, A sermon to, 420. 

Searching of God. The, 407. 

Seaside sermon. A, 466. 

Season for Divine help, The, 57. 

Second mile. The. 800. 

Secrecy of God, The, 434. 

Secret of the Lord, I'he, 300. 

— — — Son, The, 800. 

-Jesus, 081. 

-Tranquillity, The, 309. 

— and the unrevealed things, The, 169. 
Security of insecurity, '1 he, 416. 

Seeing and following, 917. 

Seek’ing God’s kingdom and righteous¬ 
ness, 823. 

— the beloved, 564. 

— — Lord an immediate duty, 729. 
Seen all, 634. 

Seer and prophet, 209. 

Self-confidence, The sin of, 379. 
Self-contained ness, 620. 

Self-deceiver detected, The, 024. 
Self-encouragement, The golden art of, 
217. 

Self-examination, 068. 

Self-judgment, 223. 

Selflessness to charity. The necessity of, 
033. 

Self-love—new version, 929. 
Self-mutilation tor self-preservation, 
004. 

Self-offering, The highest, 47. 
Self-reliant or God-reliant? 614. 
Self-respect and companionship, 210. 
Self-sacrifice, 311. 

Servant-Lord and his servants. The, 
016. 

Servant, Qualification of a, 488. 

Service, Daily, 278. 

— llie call to, 788. 

-condition and obligation of, 849. 

Severity to pardon, relation of, 
400. 

Shepherd-Psalm, The, 384. 

Shoot out of the dry stock. The, 684. 
Sigh, The Saviour's, 1011. 

— of the sincere, The, 601. 

Sights in life, memorable, 323 
Silence, Divine, 884. 

— 'i'houglits on, 637. 

Simeon and Levi: bad brothers, 70. 
Simon the Cyrenian, 1040. 

Simplicity in prayer, 173 
Sin, 23. 

— against God, 412. 

-the Holy Ghost, The, 886. 

— and its mockers, 619. 

— — redemption. Beginning of, 13 

— as separation from God, 636. 

-the transgression of law, 687. 

— Causing others to, 004. 

— An Eternal, 098. 
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Sin, Far-reaching consequences of, £83 

— God’s deepest horror in, 513 

— — use of, 332. 

— Making light of, 619. 

— of self-confidence, The, 379* 

— Original, 088. 

— put away, 224. 

— Respectable, 030. 

— Temptations to, 751. 

— The confession of, 727. 

-contagion of, 262. 

— — knowledge of, 331. 

-sinfulness of, 30. 

-unpardonable, 867. 

Sincerity, 414. 

— in religion, 868. 

Singing time, I'he, 583 
Sinner and the saviour, The, 488. 
Sinners, The grace of (iod to, 760. 

Sins always find us out? Do our, 463 

— of the fathers and the children, Thk 

680. 

-Scripture saints, 303 

— Spiritual, 001. 

— Unobserved, 74. 

Sleep, Tlie gift of, 402. 

Sluggard in harvest, I'he, 522 
Smoking flax, llie, 012. 

Social reform, 872. 

— worship, 000. 

Sojourning with God, 128. 

Solicitude of success, The, 220. 
Solidarity of Man and God, UTie, 954 
Solidity, Religious, 600. 

Solitariness of principle, Hie, 309. 
Solomon and toleration, 235. 

— The reign of, 040. 

-temple builder, 235. 

Solomon’s decline, 230. 

— folly and sin, 306. 

— garden, 606. 

—• prayer, 233. 

— temple, 233 

Song and the prayer, The, 403. 

— of the builders, The, 404. 

-well, The, 134. 

Songs of Zion, The, 405. 

Sons of Eli, yet sons of Belial, 203 
Sorrows of the night. The, 403 
Soul, Ascent of the, 426. 

— Biography of a, 470. 

— food, 430. 

— Individuality of the, 553. 

— its meaning and value, The, 893 

— Preparation of the, 400. 

— Refuge of the devout, 449. 

— The Pursuing, 419. 

Souls, Little, 11. 

Soul's master, leader, and restorer, ThOk 
386. 

— summer, The, 562. 

— thirst and 8ati'<sfac^ion. The, 413 
Sources of delight, The Chriatiaii^e 

hidden, 454. 

Sow to yourselves, 729. 

Sower, Parable of the, 871. 

Sowing and reaping, 560. 

— in tears, 400. 

Sown light, 469. 

Spade-work of the kingdom, The, 233 
Speaking in the wrong temper, 323 
Spell of Christ, The, 432. 

Sphere not prohibited, Tbe, 1003 
Spikenard of the bride. The, 563 
Spiritual beauty, 119. 
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i^ritnml diTeriitf. 908; 

— Mperienoet at ii<hm» 88L 
^ health, 227. 

— aini, 001. 
traotformatioot 978. 

— traiisporit, 6G7. 
iprini^ide, A sermon for^ 822. 

8tand still awhile, 200. 

Star of the wise men, Tha, 779. 

— The guiding^, 777. 

Stars that lead to Christ, 777 * 

SUrtliug absences, 8G5. 

Bteadfastly minded, 100. 

Steadfastness in the old paths, 688* 
Steward, The unjust, 007. 

Still small voice, The, 247* 

— with thee, 409. 

Stopping places in evidence. 1099. 
Storehouse, A blessing on toe, 188. 
Strength in joy, 308. 

of the Lord, Going in the, 428. 

— The secret of, 899. 

Success, 410. 

Successive monarchies, 707. 

Suffer, Does God, 1010. 

Suffering, Manifestation of, 621. 

The consecration of, 89^ 

— — mystery of, 390. 

Sun of my aoul, Thon Saviour dear, 
900. 

Supreme acquisitions, 818. 

Surprise, llie ministry of, 382. 

Sword and trow^ 303. 

« of the Lord, The, 282. 

Sending of the, 884. 

Sympathy and sacrifice, 892. 

— of God, The, 642. 

Fauui prepared in presence of foee. The, 
387. 

Talent was buried, IVhy the, 98L 
Talents The use of, 040. 

Talk to boys and girls, A, 273. 

Telling Jesus, 880. 

Tell me where thou feedest, 889. 
Temperament and grace, 68, 

Temple and the Church, The, 288. 

— Profanation of the, 1028. 

—Tlie visible, 933. 

Temptation, 813, 783. 

— in the Garden of £den, The^ lOw 
in the wilderness, The, 784. 

— of Abraham, The, 44. 

— of Jesus, The, 78^ 

— of man. The first, 18. 

— The sources of, 818. 

Temptations to sin, 781. 

— of the Spirit, 9^ 

Tempters, 613. 

Tenoerness of God, The, 681. 

Ten virgins. The, 043. 

Thanksgiving, The duty of, 872* 

— The sacrifice of, 4ll. 

— — spirit of, 469. 

That thou mayeat do it, 101. 

Theology and science, 409. 

Things no man could say, 803. 

. that matter. The, 281. 

Thirst for the living G<^ The, 402. 
Thistle and the Cedar, The, 209. 

Thon killedst the Egyptian, 78. 

ahalt answer. Lord, for me, 023. 
Thought, 823. 
llireefuld cord, 827* 

-'fhe, 839. 


Three hundred men that lepped. The, 
183. 

Threescore years and ten, 446L 
Throne, Next the, 914. 

Thy God thy glory, 639. 

Time, The lapse of, 848. 

Tower, The lesson of the, 30 l 
T owers of Zion, 409. 

Trance and trench, 139. 

Tranquillity, The secret of, 399* 
Transfiguration, The, 808. 

Travail of Christ’s soul. The, 624» 

Travels of the heart. The, 263. 

Treasure of heaven, Th^ 338. 

Treasury, Casting into fne, 1030. 

Tree and the chaff. The, 3G3. 

— planted by rivers of water, A, 303. 
Trifle, Providence of the, 881. 

Trimming, 660. 

Trinity, Fourteenth Sunday after, 480. 

— in the Resurrection, Love of the, 801. 

— The Holy, 2, 0. 

Twen^-fourth Sunday after, 480. 

Trouble, Trivial, 657. 

Troubles, A sea of. 67* 

Troubling, 'fhe valley of, 720. 

Trust in God, 803. 

Truth, Buying the, 824. 

— Inward, 413. 

— The tenure of, 952. 

Twilight and trembling, 688. 

Unbelief, 899. 

— Abnormal, 1004* 

— of the fool. The, 374. 
Unconsciousness in character. The ele¬ 
ment of, 120. 

Unemployed, The, 388. 

Unfinished life. An, 462. 

Unlighted lustre. The, 397* 

Unpossessed possessions, 280. 

Unrealized purposes, 234. 

Unseen environment, 264. 

Until I went into the sanctuary, 428. 
Unto all uatipns, 423. 

Upward and onward, 610. 

Varieonbss of the Divine benevolence, 
The, 305. 

Veiling from man of Divine energy, The, 
1013. 

Verdict of life, The, 831. 

Verifying faculty, The, 506. 

Victories in old age, 169. 

Victory of conscience and faith over 
impulse and opportunity. The, 64, 

— The Lord’s, 483. 

Vigilant, Be, 010. 

Vision and drudgery, 106. 

-duty, 200. 

— Isaiah’s, 578, 580. 

— o(' God and the feast before Him, 

The, 106. 

-The, 107, 580. 

— Redeeming, 578. 

— The unseen, 720. 

— which saves. The, 828. 

Voice of the Church, The, 832* 

Voices of God, The, 344. 

--unrecognized, 202. 

Fox cfomantu, 608. 

Wairnfo, 899. 

—> for God, 891* 

— — Samuel, 212. 
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Waiting, The patient, 944. 

IValkiug without fainting, OIL 
Wall orfire,The, 786. 

Wandering bird, The, 828. 

War for the sake of peace, 39L 
Wasted gains, 818. 

Watching, 1032. 

Watchword, The Messianic, 401. 

\Pay in the wilderness, The, 184. 
Weakness our strength, Our, 230. 
Wealth, Christianity and, 818. 

Weapons of Saints, The, 911. 

Wearied in the greatness of the way, 
631. 

Weather, The, 809. 

Weather-wise, 850. 

Weaving, Hopeless, 630. 

Wells, Bible, 135. 

— The choked, 48, 81. 

*Wh.*it are these wounds in Tblna 
hands?’701. 

— God will do for us, 481. 

• - is this?’ 018. 

— think ye of Christ ? 030. 

Whose son art thou, young man? 218. 
Wild flowers—the thyme and the daisy, 
8/7. 

Wilderness, Coming up from the, 609. 

— ’Hie Christian in the, 726. 

Will of God, The, 310. 

Willing mind, I'he, 286. 

— offerings, 288. 

Wills, The two, 969. 

Window, The open, 716. 

Windows, The opened, 716. 

Wings of the dove. The silver, 424. 
Winter is past. The, 8C1. 

Wisdom, Man’s best, 349. 

-highest, 347. 

— ’Fhe beginning of, 477. 

-builder, 825. 

— ? Where is, 348. 

Wise men from the East, The, 774- 

— over-much, 544. 

— woman of Abel, The, 227- 

— Words of the, 555. 

Witness of the cliildren. The, 77A 

-saints, ’ITie, 143. 

IVoes of the unjust. The, CCl. 

Woman’s logic, A, 188. 

Women, Moral influence of, 972. 

Word of the Lord, 'fhe, 204, 251. 
Words of the wise, The, 556. 

— Our, 503. 

Work for Christ, Our, 1033. 

— The conditions ot Successful, lOlL 

— A great, 303. 

— ana play, 759. 

— Easy, G92. 

— for us, God’s, 425. 

— in God’s vineyard, 911. 

— The day’s, 400, 

— and watch. The call to, 1033. 
Working as unto God, 447. 

— for the master, 021. 

— towards Ideals, 1026. 

Works of God, The, 737. 

World for Christ, The, 368. 

Worry, 824, 825. ^ 

Worsliip, A preparation for Chriilre 

coming, COO. 

— and conduct, 747* 

— Christian, 440. 

^ Social, 906. 

— The incentivea to, 7ffL 
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Wonhip^ The iplrit of, 4181 
H^orehipping Cnriit, 778* 
WrMiling inth God, 89. 
Writing on the roll, The, 668L 
Wrong in the heart, 487* 

TnaM^ Addodt 804. 


Yoke of Chrift, The, 863, 864. 

Young and getting old. On keeping, 
647. 

— man, A certain, 1088. 

— •— Tlie choice, 208. 

Young meoLA menage to, 788. 

— people, llie religioua life o( 81<1 


Youth and after, 36. 

Youth and age, 810. 

— of Jeiui, Creation'a witnen to 

478. 

— The leeMt of immortal, 61(k 
YoathAUaeM recovered, 464. 
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[The fonowing outlinei are iadeied ai ipedally auitable for the Churoh Tear and Special Oooasions. A fuU Choreh Year 

Index will be supplied at the end of VoL 11. ] 


Thi Adtint Shason 

Advent, 918. 

Christ's advents, 781. 

Donee Aspiret Dies, 564. 

Faith, The expectancy of, 942. 

Invisible presence of God, The, 600. 

I will make all My mountains a way, 
618. 

Lord our judge, The, 601. 

Preparation, The spirit of, 943. , 
Redemption by ju^ment, 574. 

Sum total of life, Tne, 573. 

Ten virgins, The, 943. 

Waiting, The patient, 944. 

Worship, A preparation for Christ's 
« coming, 600. 

Waiting for God,[591. 

Christmas Dat 

Child in the midst. A, 902. 

Christ’s nearness to His people, 160. 
Expectation, 591. 

God with us, 583. 

Jesus the Saviour, 769. 

Little child shall lead them, A, 585. 
Personality, 992. 

Worshipping Christ, 775, 

Holt IwifocaKTs' Dat 

Child in the midst, The, 902. 

Innocents* day, 778. 

Witness of the children, The, 774. 

Thb Epiphakt 

Christ the good Maker and Doer, 1012. 
Epiphany, 114. 

God’s presence and God’s rest, 115. 
Guiding star. The, 777. 

Light obtained : Light diffused, 637* 
Some aspects of humility as suggested 
by tne story of the Centurion, 837. 
Star of the wise men. The, 773. 

Stars that lead to Christ, 777. 

SuKDATS BiPOBH LhKT 

Creation, Story of the, 11. 

Seeking God’s kingdom and righteous¬ 
ness, 823. 

FaU, The, 18. 

Sinfulness of sin. The, 30. 

Ash Whdnhsdat 

Conversion, 734. 

Deliverance, A message of, 735, 

Pasting, The dangers of, 633. 
Repentance, 740. 

Lbnt 

Interruptions of life. The, 784. 
Temptation in the wilderness, 784. 


Palm Sunday 

1 said, I will go up to the Palm-tree, 568. 
Messa^ of Palm Sunday, 607. 

Palm Sunday and its lessons, 917. 
Shadow of tne Cross, The, 673. 

Holy Week and Pabsiontide 

Long-suffering of God, The, 84. 
Suffering, The mystery of, 396. 
Sympathy of God, The, 642. 

Good Friday 

Blood of Christ, The, 124. 

Good Friday, 671. 

Return to Christ's love, The, 577. 
Saviour’s question on the CrosM, The, 
980. 

Word of agony, The» 98a 
Words from the Cross, The, 976. ^ 

Easter Even 
Sin put away, 224. 

Easter Day 

Easter Day Morning, 483. 
Environments, Two, 982. 

Faith the title for justiheation, 838. 
Lord’s victory, The, 483. 

Sacred privile^. Difficulty of realizing, 
482. 

Singing time. The, 562. 

Winter is past, 561. 

Ascension Day 

Abiding Presence, The, 987. 

Ascended into Heaven, He, 1049. 
Ascension, The, 1049. 

Incentives to worship. The, 761. 

Whit Sunday 

Presence that never faileth. The, 986. 

Trinity Sunday 

Divine revelation. A, 6. 

God our Father. 812. 

Holy Trinity, The, 2. 

Isaiah’s vision, 580. 

Lord appearing in the country. Our, 
1047. 

Lord will provide, The, 821. 

Sins of the fathers and the ehlMren, 
The, 689. 

Where is wisdom ? 348. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
St. Andrew’s Day 
Call of St Andrew, The, 787. 

St. John the Baptist's Day 

Preaching of the Baptist, The, 779. 
Sincerity in religion, 858. 


St. James the Apostle’s Day 
Cross and the throne. The, 914. 

St. Matthew’s Day 

Consecration, 287. 

Divine call. The, 845. 

Feast op St. Michael and all Anoeu 
Holy Angels, 963* 

Empire Day 
Empire day, 307. 

Autumn 

i Fading leaves, 645. 

University Sermon 
Friendship of CTirlst, The, 155. 

Church Guild Sermon 

Three hundred men that lapped, The, 
183. 

Sermon to Cleroymen 

Lengthening the cords and strengthen¬ 
ing the stakes, 626. 

Sunday Sohool ANNiYEEiARY 
On keeping young and getting old, 647« 

Sermon to the Youno 
Heavenly Guide, The, 651. 

Sermon poe Women 

CHvic apathy, 671. 

Haevest 

Feast of tabernacles, The, 158. 
Gleaning, The duty of, 197. 

God's g^ness to man, 397* 

Harvest festival, 84. 

thank^ving, 34. 

Parable or barve^ The, 321. 

Sowing and reaping, 550. 

New Year 

Future all unknown, The, 187. 
Memory, hope, and effort, 435. 

New Year’s oromise. A, 116. 

-thougnts, 5. 

Old paths, 654. 

Portal of a new period, The, 432. 
Presence shall enlighten the way, Ite, 
115. 

Watchwords for a New Year, 182. 

Fiest Sunuat op the Year 

Jacob’s retrospect of life, 68. 

Threefold cord. A, 527. 

Way in the wilderness, The, 154. 

Last Sunday op the Year 
Remembering the post, 145. 
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